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ST.  JEAN  PIED  DU  PORT. 

Where  the  quaint  Basque  city  stands, 
Framed  and  fenced  by  warrior  hands, 
On  its  huge  rock  throned  and  crowned, 
Mountains  girdling  it  around  ; 
There  the  strangers  come  and  gaze 
On  the  work  of  elder  days, 
Musing  o^er  the  tales  of  old, 
Gathered  round  the  Border  Hold. 

There  echoes  rang  of  Roland*  s  horn 
From  the  Pass  of  Roncesvaux  borne  ; 
There  the  stem  avengers  came 
Shouting  their  dead  heroes  name  ; 
There  the  fury  of  the  Fronde 
Swept  the  fertile  plains  beyond. 
When  against  her  royal  foe, 
Cond^^s  princess  held  Bordeaux. 

There  Hawkwood's  reckless  riders  swept ; 
There  Clisson^s  sword  the  city  kept. 
While  the  might  of  angry  Spain 
Round  her  ramparts  surged  in  vain  ; 
There  our  English  Edward's  lance 
Held  the  lists  for  subject  France  ; 
There,  when  the  eagles  baffled  fled, 
Wellington  his  legions  led. 

There,  to-day,  the  southern  sky 
On  its  heights  gleams  brilliantly  ; 
Birch,  and  box,  and  poplars*  sheen, 
Clothed  in  ApriFs  tender  green  ; 
Gorse  glows  out,  and  peaceful  broom 
Waves  aloft  his  golden  plume. 
While  with  shade  and  shine  at  play. 
Neve  goes  dancing  on  her  way. 

Up  and  down  each  narrow  street 
Peasants  go  ;  with  patient  feet 
Sad-eyed  oxen  bear  their  load. 
Where  chargers  pranced  and  penons  flowed  ; 
While  the  citadel  looks  down. 
Where,  lapt  in  peace,  the  little  town 
Lies,  heedless  of  its  varied  story, 
Its  stormy  past,  its  ancient  glory. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


WITHOUT  HIM. 

["  And  I  thought  I  said  in  my  dream  :  *  What  a 
very  long  time  you  have  been  away.* "] 

To  live  the  sorrow  down,  and  try  to  be 
Familiar  with  the  strange  new  sense  of 
light ; 
To  learn  once  more  to  laugh,  and  even  see 
Some  half-drawn  plans  —  nor  quiver  at 
the  sight ; 
To  envy  little  children  in  the  lanes 
Their  fathers'  hands  —  the  wealth  of  love 
bestow' d ; 


To  know  that  only  memory  remains 
With    ill-trimm'd    lamps    to    light    the 
roughen' d  road. 

To  watch  the  hands  upon  the  clock  creep 
round 
Towards  his  hour  with  cautious,  steady 
strength  ; 
Like  pilgrim  feet  that  tread  on  holy  ground 
Toil  on  in  patience,  —  till  the  shrine  at 
length 
Is  reach' d,  and  pass'd.     To  see  the  papers 
wait  ; 
The  dog  sleep  soundly  at  the  open  door. 
And  then  to  know  his  touch  upon  the  gate 
Will  never  charm  the  twilight  any  more. 

To  watch  the  snowdrops  fade,  the  roses 
droop 
Their  heavy  heads  upon  the  mossy  wall ; 
To  see  the  seats  beneath  the  limes,  and 

stoop 
With  choking  throat  to  hide  the  tears  that 

fall. 
To  see  the  blooms  he  set  grow  up  apace, 

The  large  blue  pansies  that  he  tended  so. 
The  wide,  white  blossoms  in  their  snowy 
grace. 
And    hollyhocks    with   pink    puffs    all 
ablow. 

To  stand  within  the  room  where  life  went 
out 
With  breath  of  roses,  and  with  perfect 
peace  ; 
To  feel  again  the  stupor,  and  the  doubt. 
To  hear  the  alter' d  voice  moan  on,  and 
cease  ; 
To  plead  for  just  one  conscious  word,  one 
smile. 
One  feeble  touch  to  soften  down  the  pain  ; 
To  watch  the  sun  go  out.     The  shadows 
file 
Across  the  room,  —  and  then  grow  calm 
again. 

To  carry  through   the  years  the  burning 
thought 
Of  helpful  actions  that  were  slowly  done  ; 
To  speak  in  dreams  what  echoes   seldom 
caught ; 
To  have  the  blessing  back  that  Death  has 
won  ; 
To  dream  of  dead  days  with  their  old  re- 
pose ; 
With  clearer  sight  correcting  each  mis- 
take ; 
And  then  to  see  the  gates  of  life  unclose. 
The  fine  face  vanish  —  and  the  morning 

break. 
Specutor.  Edith  Rutteb. 
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Prom  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  REFERENDUM  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

"  Democracy  is  iu  full  flow,"  said 
Boger  Collard  under  the  Kestoration, 
when  the  electoral  qualification  was 
fixed  at  three  hundred  francs.  What 
would  he  think  of  our  times,  when  not 
only  universal  suffrage  is  the  rule 
almost  everywhere,  but  when  the  sov- 
ereign people  are  aspiring  to  settle 
great  legislative  and  constitutional 
questions  for  themselves  ?  Would  he 
say  the  stream  has  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  dykes  must  be  built  to  con- 
fine it  ?  Or  would  he  understand  that 
modern  governments  must  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  times  and  the  spread  of 
education,  by  taking  a  more  and  more 
democratic  form  ? 

Not  that  it  signifies  in  the  least  to  us 
what  was,  or  what  would  be,  the  opin- 
ion of  that  antiquated  Liberal.  One 
evokes  his  memory  only  to  mark  the 
distance  we  have  come  since  the  early 
days  of  the  century.  And  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  original  impulse  is  not 
exhausted  yet.  It  will  continue  to  act 
until,  weakened  by  its  own  excesses,  it 
meets  with  a  counterpoising  principle 
which  may  support  and  sustain  it,  or 
a  superior  force  before  which  it  must 
succumb. 

At  present,  those  who  concern  them- 
selves with  the  solution  of  our  demo- 
cratic problems  are  turning  their  eyes 
towards  the  countries  which  have  prac- 
tical experience  to  show.  Antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages  had  indeed  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  point ;  but  the 
conditions  of  ancient  and  mediseval 
popular  life  were  too  different  from 
our  own  for  their  example  to  be  at  all 
decisive.  We  must  learn  from  the 
experiments  of  our  own  time.  And 
amongst  the  countries  that  compete  for 
our  attention,  Switzerland  must  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank,  since  none  can 
claim  a  longer  democratic  past,  or  pos- 
sesses more  advanced  or  more  thor- 
oughly tested  institutions.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  been  asked  to 
explain  to  Ens^lish  readers  the  working 
of  what  we  in  Switzerland  call  "  the 
referendum,"  to  which  must  be  added 
the  complementary  ^' right   of   initia- 


tive "  —  these  two  forming,  along  with 
the  popular  election  of  the  authorities, 
the  main  body  of  the  essential  rights 
of  the  people  as  exercised  in  this 
country,  and  giving  to  our  institutions 
a  character  hitherto  unique  throughout 
the  world. 

I. 

Swiss  institutions,  to  be  rightly  un- 
derstood, must  be  studied,  not  only  in 
their  present  form,  but  in  their  his- 
torical development.  There  are  in 
Switzerland  twenty-five  cantons,  or 
demi-cantons,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  constitution  and  special  laws,  its 
own  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
authority.  These  independent  organ- 
isms, which  are  like  so  many  distinct 
families,  are  united  by  a  common  bond 
—  the  Confederation,  which  in  its  turn 
has  a  constitution  and  laws  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  the  territory,  and  a 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  au- 
thority. The  federal  constitution  guar- 
antees to  the  citizens  and  people  of  the 
cantons  a  minimum  of  rights  and  liber- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time  prescribes 
the  obligations  which,  in  the  general 
interest,  they  are  bound  to  fulfil. 
Thanks  to  this  organization,  each  can- 
ton becomes  a  practising  ground  for 
every  new  idea  which  only  does  not 
controvert  the  principles  of  the  federal 
constitution.  Experiments  which  have 
succeeded  in  one  canton  are  frequently 
imitated  by  the  others,  or  transplanted 
into  the  federal  domain.  Thus  the 
democratic  idea  has  been  worked  out 
in  Switzerland  at  different  paces,  so  to 
speak,  and  has  given  rise  to  institutions 
which  vary  according  to  the  conditions, 
federal  or  cantonal,  to  which  they  have 
to  adapt  themselves. 

The  first  and  purest  type  of  the 
direct  democracy  is  the  Landsge- 
meindc,  which  has  been  in  existence 
from  the  origin  of  the  Confederation 
six  centuries  ago,  and  which  still  ob- 
tains in  the  cantons  of  Uri  and  Glams, 
the  two  Unterwalds,  and  the  two  Ap- 
penzells.  This  system  very  nearly 
embodies  the  ideal  of  Bousseau,  who 
in  his  **  Contrat  Social "  depicts  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world  —  *'  where 
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yoa  may  see  troops  of  peasants*  set- 
tliug  the  affairs  of  the  State  under  an 
oak,  and  acting  always  wisely."  Un- 
fortunately, the  very  smallest  Landsge- 
meinde  nowadays  could  hardly  meet 
under  one  oak,  as  it  would  number 
more  than  two  thousand  citizens,  while 
the  largest  —  that  of  Appenzell  (Ausser 
Bhoden)  —  is  so  numerous  that  dis- 
cussion is  impossible,  and  it  has  to 
confine  itself  to  voting.  In  other  re- 
spects, Rousseau's  eulogium  is  really 
not  exaggerated. 

But,  from  the  time  that  the  Confed- 
eration took  in  towns  like  Lucerne 
(1332),  Zurich  (1351),  Berne  (1353), 
Fribourg  and  Soleure  (1481),  the  can- 
tons no  longer  presented  a  uniform 
type  of  pure  democracy.  These  towns, 
with  their  more  or  less  aristocratic 
organization,  treated  the  country  as  a 
sort  of  subject  community.  The  Con- 
federation itself,  or  groups  of  cantons 
(including  some  of  the  democratic  can- 
tons) did  the  same  with  the  common 
bailiwicks,^  which  included  a  part  of 
Aargau,  Thurgau,  and  Ticino.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  indeed,  in 
the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  an 
attempt  was  made  at  consultidg  the 
people,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far 
they  were  adherents  of  the  new  reli- 
gion. At  Berne  the  votes  were  for  the 
most  part  taken  by  districts,  and  all  the 
men  above  the  age  of  fourteen  were 
allowed  to  vote,  the  ayes  either  remain- 
ing where  they  were,  while  the  noes 
moved  off  to  one  side,  or  else  the  whole 
assembly  voting  by  show  of  hands. 
The  vote  of  each  district  counted  as 
one,  whatever  the  number  of  voters. 
At  Zurich,  the  reference  to  the  people 
did  not  take  the  form  of  a  simple 
enumeration  of  suffrages,  but  the  an- 
swers of  the  communes  were  given  at 
some  length,  alleging  the  reasons  for 
their  decision. 

Down  to  the  close  of  tlie  last  cen- 
tury, the  Federal  Diet,  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  the  confederated  and 
allied  States,  was  bound,  of  course,  to 
take  account  of  all  these  various  insti- 
tutions.   The  representatives  could  not 

>  Lands  held  in  common  by  two  or  more  cantons. 


vote  without  instructions  received  from 
their  constituents ;  the  proposals  for- 
mulated by  the  Diet  were  taken  ad 
referendum^  and  dealt  with  by  each 
State  in  its  own  fashion.  Here  it  was 
the  Landsgemeinde  that  decided ; 
there,  a  patriciate  or  a  council  of  bur- 
gesses ;  in  St.  Grail  it  was  a  prince- 
abbot.  The  spirit  of  oppression  which 
liad  sprung  up  little  by  little  in  the 
cantons  which  had  bailiwicks,  the 
rights  usurped  by  the  towns  to  the 
detriment  of  the  country,  and  the  intol- 
erance shown  by  certain  governments 
led  more  than  once  to  popular  risings. 
Hence  the  peasants'  war,  which  began 
with  two  federal  Landsgemeinden,  so 
called,  held  at  Sumiswald  on  the  23rd 
of  April,  1653,  and  at  Hutwyl  on  the 
30th  of  the  same  montli ;  hence  the 
troubles  at  Greneva  at  the  beginning 
and  during  the  course  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  ;  and  hence  the  con- 
spiracy of  Henzi  and  the  revolution 
attempted  by  Chenaux  at  Fribourg  in 
1781. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  structure  of  the  old  Con- 
federation, with  its  history  of  five 
hundred  years,  was  rotten  through  and 
through  ;  it  crumbled  under  the  blows 
of  the  French  invasion.  The  new 
constitution  of  the  Helvetic  Republic, 
modelled  on  that  of  the  Republic  one 
and  indivisible,  perpetuated  the  repre- 
sentative system  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  direct  democracy.  This  was  pro- 
mnlgated  in  April,  1798.  It  was  im- 
possible that  it  should  last,  for  it  had 
been  imposed  by  force,  and  it  lacked 
the  consent  of  the  people.  Several 
attempts  at  modification  were  made, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  First 
Consul  Bonaparte,  who  in  1801  for- 
wanled  to  the  Swiss  delegates  assem- 
bled at  Malmaison  the  draft  of  a 
Constitution.  This  draft,  adopted  pro- 
visionally on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May 
of  the  same  year  by  the  legislative  body 
of  the  Helvetic  Republic,  was  several 
times  altered,  and  after  sundry  agita- 
tions and  two  coups  WitaU  of  which 
one  was  due  to  the  federalists  and  the 
other  to  the  unitary  party,  it  ended 
(May  20, 1802)  in  the  production  of  a 
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fairly  unitary  constitution,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  was  the  first  instance  of 
direct  individual  suffrage  taken  iu 
Switzerland  on  a  question  relating  to 
the  federal  constitution.  The  result 
was  :  ayes,  72,453 ;  noes,  92,423 ;  ab- 
stentions, 167,172.  Now  as,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  legislature,  the  abstentions 
were  to  be  reckoned  with  the  ayes,  the 
constitution  forthwith  came  into  force 
as  having  been  adopted  by  'Hhe  great 
majority  of  citizens  having  the  right  to 
vote."  But  the  federalists  soon  got 
the  upper  hand  ;  and  in  the  courae  of 
the  same  year  (1802)  tliey  attempted  a 
new  revision,  which,  however,  was 
never  finished,  because  Bonaparte  in- 
tervened by  imposing  his  Act  of  Medi- 
ation (February  19, 1803). 

This  act,  under  which  Switzerland 
was  governed  till  1815,  re-established 
the  democratic  rigime  in  the  Lands- 
gemeinde  cantons,  and  the  represen- 
tative system  in  all  the  rest,  on  the 
basis  of  an  electoral  qualification  and 
equality  of  rights  for  the  towns  and  the 
country.  The  partisans  of  the  old 
privileged  system  submitted  sorely 
against  their  will  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  seized  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  the  reverses  and  subsequent 
fall  of  the  mediator  to  try  to  upset  it. 
During  the  years  1813  and  1815  a  sharp 
constitutional  struggle  was  going  on  ; 
the  new  cantons  ^- A argau,  Thurgau, 
Ticino,  and  Vaud  —  found  their  very 
existence  menaced ;  the  rural  districts 
were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the 
equality  they  had  just  acquired,  and 
the  very  principle  of  the  federative 
bond  was  imperilled.  It  needed  a  new 
foreign  intervention  —  that  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  —  to  restrain  these  disastrous 
tendencies.  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
agreed  to  recognize  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  only  on  condition  of  the 
retention  of  the  newly  created  cantons  ; 
it  added  those  of  Valais,  Neuclid,tel, 
and  Geneva ;  and  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1815,  the  representatives  of  the  twenty- 
two  cantons  solemnized  the  acceptance 
of  the  constitutional  act  known  under 
the  name  of  the  "Federal  Compact." 
The  compact  was  never  submitted  for 


the  sanction  of  the  people.  As  re- 
gards the  exercise  of  governmental 
authority,  however,  it  differed  in  no 
essential  particulars  from  the  Act  of 
Mediation. 

Under  the  federal  compact  new 
stiniggles  went  on  between  the  parti- 
sans of  the  older  system  and  those  wlio 
advocated  the  extension  of  populnr 
rights.  The  constitutions  of  the  repre- 
sentative cantons  were  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  charters  granted  by  the  gov- 
ernors, which  could  not  be  modified 
except  at  their  will  and  pleasure.  To 
assert  the  popular  claim  the  citizens 
had  but  one  way  open  to  them  —  to 
shoulder  their  muskets  and  upset  the 
government.  Of  this  solitary  expedi- 
ent they  did  not  fail  to  make  use  during 
the  troublous  times  which  lasted  till 
1848.  Not  only  did  they  introduce  into 
the  revised  constitutions  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  popular  right  to  demand  a 
revision  at  any  time,  but  some  of  the 
cantons  thought  good  to  go  farther  and 
institute  the  veto  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  prevent  a  law 
from  coming  into  force.  The  mode  of 
exercise  of  this  right  varied  in  the  dif- 
ferent cantons.  Generally  it  consisted 
of  a  declaration  made  by  the  non-con- 
tents, and  if,  after  a  definite  period  of 
delay,  the  number  of  names  attained  a 
certain  figure,  the  law  was  held  to  be 
rejected.  St.  Gall  adopted  the  veto  in 
1831 ;  rural  Basle  in  1832,  after  a  rup- 
ture with  the  city  of  Basle  on  account 
of  the  inequality  of  rights  between  the 
city  and  the  country  ;  Valais  in  1839  ; 
Lucerne  in  1841.  The  attempts  made 
in  1842  to  introduce  the  new  law  iu 
Zurich  broke  down.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1842,  the  canton  of  Valais 
passed  a  measure  replacing  the  veto  by 
the  referendum  on  all  laws  whatever; 
but  as  the  first  use  made  of  the  refer- 
endum was  to  reject  the  proposed 
measure  itself,  the  canton  went  back  to 
the  representative  system  pure  and 
simple  (1848).  Vaud  (in  1845)  and 
Berne  (in  1846)  adopted  the  optional 
referendum.  The  referendum  differs 
from  the  veto  inasmuch  as  all  the  citi- 
zens are  called  upon  to  pronounce,  yes 
or  no,  on  the  acceptance  of  a  bill,  in. 
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stead  of  the  initiative  resting  with  the 
malcontents. 

Tlie  struggle  between  the  oligarchy 
and  the  democracy  which  fills  the  pe- 
riod of  the  "Federal  Compact"  was 
presently  complicated  by  religious  dif- 
ficulties, and  led  in  1847  to  the  war  of 
the  Bonderbund.  Out  of  this  sprang  a 
new  Switzerland,  governed  by  the  fed- 
eral constitution  of  September  12, 1848, 
which  gave  the  requisite  cohesion  to 
the  country  by  creating  a  strong  central 
authority  armed  with  the  necessary 
powers.  Along  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  cantons,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Swiss  people  was  proclaimed ;  and 
these  two  principles  found  expression 
in  the  two  Chambers  —  the  Conseil 
National,  elected  by  popular  suffrage  ; 
and  the  Conseil  des  Etats,  elected 
by  cantonal  suffrage.  The  democratic 
principle  was  further  emphasized  by  a 
triple  reference  to  the  people,  under 
the  following  conditions  :  (1)  The  can- 
tonal constitutions,  before  they  can 
receive  the  guarantee  of  the  Confeder- 
ation, must  have  been  accepted  by  the 
people,  and  must  be  open  to  revision  at 
any  time  upon  the  demand  of  an  abso- 
lute majority  of  the  citizens  ;  (2)  The 
federal  constitution  itself,  and  any 
modification  of  it,  can  only  come  into 
force  by  the  suffrages  of  the  majority 
of  Swiss  citizens  taking  part  in  the 
vote,  and  the  majority  of  the  cantons  ; 
(3)  fifty  thousand  Swiss  citizens  may  at 
any  time  require  that  the  question  of 
revising  the  Federal  Constitution  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  people,  who  in  this 
case  are  alone  consulted,  no  account 
being  taken  of  the  cantons.  If  the 
vote  is  afiirmative,  the  Chambers  must 
be  dissolved,  and  re-elected  for  the 
purpose  of  the  revision.  Similarly,  a 
dissolution  must  take  place  if  the  two 
Chambers  disagree  on  the  question  of 
revision,  and  the  people,  who  must 
then  be  appealed  to,  decide  in  favor  of 
it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the 
regenerated  Confederation  was  seeking 
to  put  an  end  to  the  causes  which  from 
1815  to  1848  had  led  to  repeated  con- 
flicts in  the  cantons  between  the  people 
and    their    representatives.    For    this 


purpose  it  instituted  a  regular  method 
by  which  clianges  in  the  cantonal  con- 
stitutions could  be  earned  out ;  and  it 
applied  a  similar  proceeding  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  itself.  There 
was  a  rooted  idea  that  if  there  were 
any  disagreement  between  the  majority 
of  the  people  and  their  representatives 
—  were  it  only  on  a  single  point  —  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  resign. 
The  regular  mode  of  bringing  about  a 
change  of  government  in  most  of  the 
cantons,  both  at  that  time  and  even 
much  later,  was  to  demand  the  revision 
of  the  Constitution  ;  though  some  can- 
tons had  a  special  form  of  procedure 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  authorities  pure 
and  simple.  In  this  way  the  sovereign 
people  displayed  and  emphasized  their 
sovereignty.  They  endured,  indeed, 
as  yet,  in  the  Confederation  and  in 
most  of  the  cantons,  the  ordinary  parlia- 
mentary system  for  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion ;  but  they  thoroughly  distiiisted  it, 
and  were  only  anxious  to  find  the 
means  of  replacing  it  by  a  direct  de- 
mocracy. 

We  shall  see  by  what  successive  de- 
velopments they  attained  their  end. 

n. 
It  was  in  German  Switzerland  that 
the  democratic  movement  took  its  rise 
in  its  most  accentuated  form.  It  has 
been  justly  observed  that  German 
Switzerland  is  the  more  democratic  by 
temperament,  and  Latin  Switzerland 
the  more  socialistic.  The  canton  of 
Basle-rural  was  passing,  in  1862  and 
the  succeeding  years,  through  a  sin- 
gular political  crisis.  A  former  teacher, 
named  Rolle,  had  succeeded  in  making 
himself  the  chief  of  a  party  which 
aimed  at  the  practical  realization  of  the 
maxim,  "  Tout  par  le  peuple."  The 
election  of  all  functionaries  by  popular 
vote  ;  the  compulsory  referendum  on 
all  measures  whatsoever  ;  the  constant 
intervention  of  the  people  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  —  such  was  the 
programme  of  the  party  ;  a  programme 
which  was  for  a  time  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  and  led  to  incredible  absurdities. 
The  leaders  of  this  extraordinai-y 
rigime  soon  fell  from  power,  but  they 
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left  behind  tbem  lasting  Irnces  of  tlieir 
work. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1868,  Zurich 
went  through  a  somewhat  similar 
crisis.  This  canton  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed a  purely  representative  system  ; 
but  the  people  had  become  indifferent 
to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
polls  were  ill  attended.  The  result  was 
what  it  generally  is  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  abuses  had  crept  little  by 
little  into  the  administration,  and  the 
more  deeply  rooted  they  became,  the 
less  easy  it  was  to  find  courage  to 
attack  them.  Absorbed  in  their  man- 
ufactures, their  merchandise,  their 
banking  and  railway  transactions,  the 
influential  men  had  neglected  the  in- 
terests of  the  State.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  accusation  brought  against 
them  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  full  of 
caustic  wit,  but  virulent  and  outrage- 
ous as  if  the  writer's  pen  were  pos- 
sessed, by  one  Dr.  Locher,  a  jurist  by 
profession,  who  might  be  compared, 
in  more  respects  than  one,  to  Henri 
Roche  fort.  A  brisk  agitation  followed 
the  appearance  of  these  pamphlets.  A 
Socialist  leader,  Karl  BUrkli,  who  had 
hitherto  preached  to  deaf  ears  on  the 
necessity  of  extending  the  rights  of 
the  people,  now  sprang  up  again  with 
his  programme,  and  other  politicians 
espoused  and  popularized  his  ideas. 
The  revision  of  the  Constitution  was 
resolved  upon.  After  some  lively  de- 
bates between  parliamentarians  and 
democrats,  the  compulsory  referendum 
was  introduced,  not  only  for  constitu- 
tional changes  (which  is  a  matter  of 
federal  law),  but  for  all  laws  and  con- 
cordats, for  all  resolutions  of  general 
import  which  the  Grand  Council  is  not 
authorized  to  pass,  and  for  matters 
which  the  Council  itself  may  decide  to 
lay  before  the  people.  The  popular 
vote  was  taken  twice  a  year,  in  spring 
and  autumn.  The  right  of  initiative 
was  also  granted  to  this  extent,  that 
the  elaboration,  abrogation,  or  modifi- 
cation of  a  legislative  act  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  people 
if  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
Great  Council,  or  ^\e  thousand  citi- 
zens, should  demand  it. 


The  example  set  by  this  great  canton 
was  naturally  contagious.  Thurgau 
soon  followed,  then  Berne,  then  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  so  on,  till  the  movement 
extended  in  due  course  to  the  Confed- 
eration itself.  As  early  as  1865  an 
attempt  had  been  made  by  the  ad- 
vanced Radicals  to  bring  about  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  popular 
rights  ;  but  the  fifty  thousand  signa- 
tures were  not  forthcoming.  A  few 
years  later  the  Franco-German  war 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
stitutional revision  in  order  to  increase 
the  military  powers  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. But  the  movement  did  not  stop 
there.  The  unification  of  the  laws  of 
commerce  and  of  certain  matters  of 
police  (such  as  the  regulation  of  labor 
in  factories,  woods  and  waters,  hunting 
and  fishing,  etc.)  was  imperative,  on 
account  of  the  inter-cantonal  character 
of  this  legislation.  The  democrats 
would  lend  no  hand  to  the  extension 
of  federal  powers  without  an  accom- 
panying extension  of  popular  rights. 
Here  again  great  debates  ensued  be- 
tween democrats  and  parliamentarians. 
Amongst  all  the  various  forms  pro- 
posed for  the  exercise  of  democratic 
rights  —  the  right  of  initiative,  the 
right  of  dismissal,  the  veto,  the  op- 
tional referendum,  the  compulsory  and 
general  referendum,  etc.,  a  limited 
referendum  carried  the  day.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  19th  of  April,  1874, 
contained  an  article  to  the  following 
effect :  — 

**The  Federal  laws  are  subject  to 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  the  demand  is  made  by  thirty 
thousand  active  citizens,  or  by  eight 
cantons.  It  is  the  same  with  federal 
resolutions  of  general  import  which  are 
not  of  an  urgent  character." 

It  was  urged,  on  the  federalist  side, 
that  the  laws  should  not  be  taken  as 
adopted  unless  the  adhesion  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cantons  were  also  obtained, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. But  this  proposal  was  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to 
frequent  conflicts  between  the  popular 
majority  and  the  majority  of  cantons. 
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which  might  imperil  the  federative  or- 
ganization itself.  It  was  illogical,  no 
doubt ;  but  Swiss  institutions  are  not 
based  on  inflexible  logic  —  they  are 
the  product  of  a  series  of  compro- 
mises between  historical  deductions 
and  modern  ideas,  and  historical  de- 
ductions have  often  had  to  give  way 
before  present  exigencies.  And  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  is  the 
only  way  to  maintain  the  national  equi- 
librium. 

Once  introduced  into  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  referendum  could  not 
but  succeed  in  the  cantons  which  had 
hitherto  rejected  it.  Fribourg  is  now 
the  only  canton  which  retains  the 
purely  representative  form  ;  and  there, 
as  elsewhere,  the  change  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  time. 

At  present,  out  of  twenty- five  can- 
tonal units,  tlie  six  already  mentioned 
have  the  old  democracy  embodied  in 
the  Landsgemeiude ;  ten  have  the 
compulsory  referendum  (Zurich,  Berne, 
Schwytz,  Zug,  Soleure,  rural  Basle, 
Schaffhausen,  Orisons,  Aargau,  Thur- 
gau)  ;  eight  have  the  optional  refer- 
endum (Lucerne,  urban  Basle,  St. 
Gall,  Ticino,  Vaud,  Valais,  Neuchfttel, 
Geneva)  ;  and  Fribourg  alone  does  not 
permit  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
people  at  all  in  matters  of  legislation. 

Of  these  various  forms,  the  only  one 
which  really  corresponds  to  the  idea  of 
self-government,  strictly  so-called,  is 
the  Landsgemeiude  ;  but  this  is  only 
possible  in  cantons  which  muster  not 
more  than  a  few  thousand  electors.  In 
Glarus,  which  has  some  five  or  six 
thousand,  the  last-  limit  is  reached  so 
far  as  the  possibility  of  discussion  is 
concerned  ;  and  in  Appenzell  (Ausser 
Bhoden),  which  numbers  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  active  citizens,  the  Landsge- 
meiude votes  without  discussion,  as  we 
have  said. 

The  compulsory  referendum  may 
next  be  considered,  as  approaching  the 
most  nearly  to  the  Landsgemeiude. 
By  this  system  the  people  are  called 
together  once  or  twice  in  the  year  to 
ratify  the  principal  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture.   Each  citizen  receives  in  advance 


the  text  of  the  measures  to  be  submit- 
ted to  him,  together  with  a  message 
explaining  them,  and  a  voting  paper, 
on  which  he  writes  aye  or  no  to  each 
of  the  proposed  measures.  On  the  day 
fixed  for  the  ballot  he  goes  and  depos- 
its his  paper  in  the  urn.  In  some 
cantons  the  electoral  assembly,  meeting 
at  a  fixed  hour  in  each  commune,  may 
re-discuss  the  measures  proposed  be- 
fore proceeding  to  vote  ;  but  in  gen- 
eral this  discussion  takes  place  through 
the  press  or  in  non-official  public  meet- 
ings. 

The  optional  referendum  is  an  im- 
proved form  of  the  old  veto.  It  con- 
sists in  the  right  of  a  certain  number  of 
citizens  —  the  number  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  cantons  — - 
to  demand,  within  a  given  time,  that 
such  and  such  a  measure  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  adoption  or 
rejection.  If  the  term  of  delay  is  not 
utilized  in  the  prescribed  manner,  the 
bill  or  resolution  is  held  to  be  passed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  signatures  to 
the  demand  attain  the  requisite  number, 
the  text  of  the  controverted  proposal  is 
distributed  to  all  the  active  citizens, 
who  are  summoned  to  vote  on  a  given 
day.  The  optional  referendum,  being 
in  its  nature  an  act  of  opposition,  gen- 
erally provokes  a  pretty  lively  contest, 
first  over  the  getting  of  the  signatures, 
and  still  more  over  the  votes  them- 
selves. 

Let  us  see  how  the  optional  referen- 
dum works  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. Every  law  or  resolution  of 
general  importance  passed  by  the 
Chambers  is  published  in  the  official 
paper,  which  fixes  a  term  of  ninety 
days  from  the  day  of  publication  for 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  opposition. 
When  the  signatures  have  been  col- 
lected, they  are  transmitted  to  the 
Federal  Chancellery,  which  verifies  the 
number  and  authentication  of  the  sig- 
natures (the  authentications  are  ob- 
tained without  fee  from  the  mayor  in 
each  commune)  and  reports  to  the 
Federal  Council.  The  Council  decides 
whether  or  not  the  demand  is  suffi- 
cient and  the  voting  will  take  place, 
and  fixes  the  day,  which  must  be  suffi- 
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ciently  distaut  for  at  least  four  weeks  to 
pass  between  the  time  when  the  text 
of  the  opposed  measure  is  in  the  iiands 
of  the  citizens  and  the  polling  day. 
This  time  is  utilized  for  pnblic  discus- 
sion. The  law  or  resolution  is  held  to 
be  accepted  if  it  obtains  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  citizens  taking  part  in 
the  vote. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  compulsory 
and  the  optional  referendum.  This 
question  is  intimately  associated  with 
another  question  :  What  are  the  raat- 
tei*s  which  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
referendum  ?  The  extreme  democrats 
maintain  that  everything  must  spring 
from  the  popular  vote  ;  but  experience 
dispels  many  illusions.  Thus  several 
cantons  —  e.^.,  Berne  and  Aargau  — 
submitted  the  budget  of  State  receipts 
and  expenditure.  The  people  rejected 
it  over  and  over  again.  It  was  then 
admitted  that  this  was  an  exaggeration 
of  the  principle  ;  and  it  was  laid  down 
that  the  budget,  being  a  mere  state- 
ment of  the  execution  of  laws  already 
voted,  must  be  regarded  as  a  simple  act 
of  administration,  for  which  the  refer- 
endum was  not  required.  The  Con- 
federation itself  has  been  obliged  to 
exchide  from  the  referendum  not  only 
the  budget,  but  the  ratification  of  in- 
ternational treaties,  where  a  rejection 
might  place  the  country  in  an  impos- 
sible position.  It  has  also  been  found 
necessary  to  restrict  the  class  of  reso- 
lutions which  are  dependent  on  the 
referendum  to  such  as  are  of  general 
import  —  i.e.,  wliich  involve  permanent 
measures,  imposing  obligations  of  a 
new  description  on  the  Confederation 
or  the  cantons,  or  upon  private  per- 
sons. Such  are  the  encouragements 
held  out  to  agriculture,  to  technical 
education,  and  so  fortti.  Those  resolu- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  which  refer 
to  such  matters  as  public  works,  the 
construction  of  buildings,  the  conserv- 
ancy of  rivers  and  the  like,  are  treated 
as  purely  administrative,  and  not  re- 
quiring the  formality  of  popular  sanc- 
tion. Finally,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  plea  of  ursrency  being 
admitted  in  certain  cases  ;  but  this  pro- 


vision is  not  readily  had  recourse  to, 
for  fear  of  arousing  the  suspicions  and 
recriminations  of  the  people. 

Again  and  again  the  question  has 
been  raised,  whether  the  referendum 
should  not  be  made  compulsory  in 
federal  affaira.  But  practical  reasons 
have  always  been  against  it.  The  com- 
pulsory referendum  may  work  without 
inconvenience  in  a  canton,  where  the 
population  is  comparatively  homogene- 
ous, the  interests  less  opposed,  and 
where  there  are  fewer  questions  to  deal 
with  than  in  the  Confederation.  Tho 
Federal  Assembly  has  on  the  average 
three  sessions  a  year,  and  each  session 
disposes  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  subjects. 
Now,  if  only  so  much  as  one-tentli  of 
these  subjects  has  to  be  submitted  to 
the  referendum,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
a  burden  must  be  laid  upon  the  citi- 
zens, who  are  already  required  to  pro- 
nounce upon  numerous  cantonal  and 
communal  affairs.  In  the  city  of 
Berne,  for  instance,  we  have  had  as 
many  as  twelve  polling  days  in  a  year 
—  elections  included  ;  and  the  day's 
voting  would  sometimes  include  half-a- 
dozen  or  more  questions  of  different 
kinds.  How  is  it  possible,  under  these 
circumstances,  for  the  ^*  active  citi- 
zen "  to  master  all  his  subjects,  and 
know  exactly  what  he  is  doing  ?  And 
how  would  it  be  if  all  the  multiform 
and  difficult  questions  which  come  be- 
fore the  Federal  Assembly  every  ses- 
sion were  added  to  the  list  ? 

The  chief  objection  to  the  optional 
referendum  is  that  it  plays  too  much 
into  the  hands  of  the  Opposition.  In 
order  to  obtain  signatures,  the  Opposi- 
tion has  to  create  a  sort  of  adverse 
current,  which  is  afterwards  very  diffi- 
cult to  control.  It  is  to  this  fact  that 
the  defeats  suffered  by  the  Federal 
Assembly  on  very  advanced  measures, 
and  also  on  some  very  insignificant 
ones,  are  mainly  attributed. 

Let  us  see  whether  this  objection  is 
borne  out  by  tho  facts. 

In  the  course  of  the  twenty  years 
ending  with  last  December  the  Fed- 
eral Assembly  passed  one  hundred  and 
eighty  bills  and  resolutions  of  a  gen- 
eral  character ;   the    referendum  was 
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demaiuled  for  eighteen  of  these  ;  and 
the  people,  when  consulted,  accepted 
six  and  rejected  twelve.  Four  of  the 
twelve — a  bill  on  composition  for  mil- 
itaiy  service,  one  on  bank-notes,  one 
on  epidemics,  and  a  resolution  on  com- 
mercial travellers'  licenses  —  were 
completely  recast  and  finally  passed 
withodt  furtlier  opposition.  For  the 
rest,  provisional  measures  were  re- 
sorted to  in  the  more  urgent  cases,  and 
the  administrative  machinery  was  thus 
kept  going,  the  difficulties  of  the  ref- 
erendum notwithstanding. 

As  to  the  motives  which  decided  the 
attitude  of  the  people  under  tliese 
different  circumstances,  they  may  be 
summed  up  under  two  heads  :  either 
the  points  in  question  had  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Federal  Assembly  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  opposing  party,  or  else  it 
was  a  simple  manifestation  of  ill-humor 
at  the  general  course  of  political  affairs, 
or  even  an  attempt  to  embarrass  the 
central  authority  and  foment  a  popular 
disturbance.  In  this  last  connection  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  optional  ref- 
erendum has  here  and  there  furnished 
a  base  of  operations  for  the  dema- 
gogue ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed  that  on 
the  whole  the  Swiss  people  have  used 
their  new  powers  with  moderation. 
The  optional  referendum  has  often  hin- 
dered, but  it  has  never  destroyed  ;  it  is 
not  within  its  scope  to  do  so.  It  is  an 
instrument  of  conservation,  not  of 
demolition.  It  acts  as  a  restraint  on 
the  authorities ;  it  obliges  them  to 
govern  with  caution  ;  but  it  does  not 
make  government  impossible,  for  it 
is  not  in  its  power  to  disorganize  the 
State. 

I  doubt  whether,  in  federal  affaii*s, 
the  compulsory  referendum  would  give 
any  better  results.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  under  such  a  sys- 
tem more  than  one  practical  measure 
affecting  some  special  locality  or  indus- 
try—  such  as  those  relating  to  watch- 
making or  the  phylloxera —  would  have 
failed  to  find  grace  with  the  majority, 
who  would  simply  have  seen  no  rea- 
•8on  for  them.  Under  the  compulsory 
referendum  the  absence  of  opposition 


in  the  case  of  useful  measures  of  a 
non-party  character  would  often  have 
led  to  their  rejection,  while  the  op- 
tional referendum  has  for  the  most 
part  applied  its  veto  to  those  subjects 
only  which  presented  a  good  platform 
to  the  Opposition,  and  which  conse- 
quently were  keenly  contested.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  in  general,  that 
the  compulsory  referendum  also  acts 
rather  as  a  check  on  the  governmiMit, 
and  thus  exercises  a  conservative  infiu- 
ence.  Like  the  optional  referendum, 
it  is  not  necessarily  hostile  to  progress, 
but  its  effect  is  to  keep  it  within  bounds 
and  make  it  conformable  to  the  views 
of  the  general  body  of  citizens. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  referendum,  optional  or 
compulsory,  a  profound  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  both  of  parlia- 
ments and  people.  The  idea  of  em- 
ployer and  employed,  of  the  sender 
and  the  sent,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  representative  system,  becomes  an 
absolute  reality.  The  people  still 
choose  their  representatives  to  make 
the  laws,  but  they  reserve  the  right  of 
sanction.  When  they  reject  a  law,  in 
virtue  of  this  sovereign  right,  there  is 
no  entering  on  a  state  of  conflict,  for  a 
conflict  can  only  take  place  where  the 
exercise  of  a  right  is  met  by  a  com- 
peting claim  ;  and  there  is  here  no 
claim  to  compete.  The  craftsman  car- 
ries out  the  work  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion ;  the  employer  who  gave  the  order 
is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  sends  it 
back  to  be  altered.  It  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple ;  each  has  done  his  duty  within  the 
limits  assigned  him  ;  there  is  no  ground 
of  quarrel.  The  legislator  is  not  dis- 
credited ;  he  is  only  in  the  position  of 
a  deputy  whose  bill  is  not  passed. 
There  is  no  question  of  resiijning.  If 
here  and  there  a  measure  is  rejected, 
other  measures  are  passed  ;  there  is 
clearly  no  want  of  confidence.  More- 
over, after  rejecting  a  law,  it  is  quite 
common  to  re-elect  the  same  repre- 
sentatives. Thus  the  new  rigime  leaves 
no  room  for  either  ministerial  or  parlia- 
mentary crises.  The  representatives 
of  the  people  arc  elected  for  a  compar- 
atively   short    term,    genei*ally    three 
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years.  Duriag  this  time  —  thanks  to 
the  restraining  referendum  —  they  can 
do  nothing  really  contrary  to  the  public 
will,  at  least  in  any  essential  matter. 
If  they  prove  incapable,  or  if  their 
action  gives  cause  of  complaint,  they 
are  replaced  at  the  next  elections,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  We  are  far 
enough  by  this  time  from  that  era  of 
revolutions  which  marked  the  period 
between  1815  and  1848. 

But  every  medal  has  its  reverse. 
The  fear  of  the  referendum  tends  to 
make  timid  legislators,  who  sometimes 
lack  the  courage  to  vote  for  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  best  for  the  country, 
or,  having  voted  for  it,  to  stand  up  for 
it  before  their  fellow-citizens  ;  they 
prefer  to  let  it  go  without  a  struggle. 
The  referendum  has  also  given  birth 
to  a  camarilla  of  politicians  who  exploit 
the  credulity  or  passions  of  the  pop- 
ulace in  order  to  oppose  measures 
which  are  perfectly  legitimate. 

Nevertheless,   the    new  system   has 
borne  good  fruits.    The  people   have 
generally  shown  themselves  wiser  than 
the  meddling  politicians  who  have  tried 
to  draw  them  into  systematic  opposi- 
tion.    If  now  and  then  they  have  voted 
under    the    influence    of    obvious    ill- 
humor  with  their  own  representatives, 
they   have,  on  the   other  hand,   more 
than  once  given  the  agitator  clearly  to 
understand  that  he  had  no  chance  with 
them.     The  net  result  has  been  a  great 
tranquillizing  of  public  life.     The  de- 
bates which  precede  and  accompany  a 
referendary  movement    are    a  normal 
manifestation  of  the  popular  life.     And 
when  the  ballot  has  pronounced,  every- 
body  accepts    the  result.     Not  un fre- 
quently   the    press,    which    loves    to 
parade    itself   as  the  voice  of   public 
opinion,  has  been  belied  by  the  vote. 
Those  who  make  the  most  noise  cannot 
here  impose  on  the  people  as  they  do 
in  cither  countries  ;  they  are  taken  for 
what  they  are  really  worth.     Adapted 
to  a  i)eopIc  fundamentally  democratic, 
like   the  Swiss,  the  referendum  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  best  forms  of 
government  ever  attempted.     It   may 
ix*    lliought  good  to  modify  it  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  suggestions  of  ex- 
perience, but  there  can  never  again  be 
any  question  of  doing  away  with  it. 

III. 

In  Switzerland,  the  popular  initiative 
is  regarded  as  the  necessary  comple- 
ment of  the  referendum.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  positive  side  of  a  right  of 
which  the  referendum  represents 
rather  the  negative  side.  By  the  ref- 
erendum the  people  approves  or  rejects 
the  work  of  its  representatives.  By 
the  initiative  it  invites  them  to  take 
such  and  such  a  constitutional  or  legis- 
lative measure,  on  which,  nevertheless, 
it  still  reserves  the  last  word  to  itself. 

With  regard  to  constitutional  mat- 
ters, we  have  seen,  in  the  historical 
sketch  already  given,  that  the  most 
important  victory  achieved  by  the  dem- 
ocratic movement  which  regenerated 
Switzerland  in  1848  was  the  acquisition 
of  the  right  of  initiative.  In  virtue  of 
the  Federal  law  then  laid  down,  every 
constitution  is  subject  to  revision  on 
the  demand  of  a  majority  of  the  active 
citizens.  There  were,  however,  dif- 
ferent modes  of  applying  this  principle. 
A  certain  number  of  cantons  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  people  to  specify 
which  articles  of  the  Constitution 
should  be  amended,  while  in  other 
cantons  revision  could  only  be  de- 
manded in  general  terms,  and  it  rested 
with  the  representative  authority  to 
decide  to  what  points  the  revision 
should  be  directed. 

It  was  this  last  system  that  prevailed 
in  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1848. 
The  Constitution  was  a  compromise  ; 
and  it  was  foreseen  that  it  would  not 
do  to  let  a  chance  majority  have  the 
power  of  imperilling  or  destroying  its 
nice  equilibrium  by  a  side  attack  on  its 
very  foundations.  The  Federal  As- 
sembly, as  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of 
all,  must  alone  have  the  power  of  intro- 
ducing moditication3,and  in  this  matter 
it  possessed  the  right  of  initiative.  In 
1865,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France,  the  Assem- 
bly proposed  to  the  people  and  the 
cantons  a  revision  of  the  Constitution 
bearing  upon    nine    points,  of    which 
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only  oue  was  agreed  to.  The  Extreme 
Left  then  proceeded  to  claim  for  t^e 
people  the  right  of  initiating  partial  as 
well  as  general  revisions.  In  the  gen- 
eral revision  of  1872-4,  however,  the 
earlier  dispositions  relative  to  the  pop- 
ular initiative  were  left  untouched.  In 
1878  the  Federal  Assenihly,  acting 
under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
proposed  the  revision  of  Article  65  — 
an  article  abolishing  the  penalty  of 
death  —  so  as  to  allow  the  re-introduc- 
tion of  the  penalty  in  certain  cantons 
where  it  was  considered  desirable. 
The  revision  was  adopted.  Two  years 
later,  in  1880,  another  attempt  at  the 
initiation  of  partial  revision  was  made 
by  M.  Toos  of  Schaffliausen,  who  sent 
in  lifty  thousand  signatures  demanding 
that  the  people  should  be  consulted  on 
the  question  of  establishing  a  federal 
bank  with  the  exclusive  right  to  issue 
notes.  The  Federal  Assembly,  con- 
sidering this  mode  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion unconslitutional,  refused  to  adopt 
it,  and  laid  before  the  people  only  the 
customary  question  :  "  Do  you  desire  a 
revision  of  the  Constilution  ? "  The 
answer  was  in  the  negative.  But  the 
agitation  was  continued  by  the  Ex- 
treme Left,  who  claimed  an  initiative 
for  the  people  on  the  plea  that  it  could 
not  have  fewer  rights  than  its  own 
representatives.  In  1885  the  Catholic 
Right  supported  the  demand,  and 
finally  the  Federal  Council  proposed  to 
the  Chambers  an  article  introducing 
the  popular  initiative  in  matters  of  par- 
tial revision.  The  project  rested  on 
the  following  bases  :  If  the  revision  of 
an  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
or  the  addition  of  a  new  article,  is  de- 
manded by  fifty  thousand  citizens,  the 
people  are  first  to  be  consulted  on  the 
preliminary  question,  **  Do  you  desire 
the  proposed  revision  ?  "  If  the  reply 
is  in  the  affirmative,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  draft  the  bill,  which  is 
then  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
people  and  the  cantons. 

The  advanced  democrats,  however, 
refused  to  accept  this  as  a  solution,  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  another  proposi- 
tion, by  which  the  fifty  thousand  citi- 
zens have  the  right  to  draft  the  new 


article  themselves,  and  to  require  that 
it  shall  be  submitted  directly  to  the 
people  and  the  cantons.  The  Cham- 
bers have  then  the  alternative  of  rec- 
ommending the  adoption  or  rejection: 
of  the  article,  or  of  bringing  in  an  alter- 
native proposal  —  unless,  indeed,  they 
prefer  to  take  no  action  at  all.  In  this 
form  the  principle  of  the  popular  initia- 
tive was  adopted  by  the  people  amidst 
universal  indifference,  scarcely  three 
hundred  thousand  electors  out  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  taking  part 
in  the  voting  — 183,029  ayes  to  120,599 
noes.  But  when  it  came  to  putting  the 
new  law  in  operation,  there  were  found 
to  be  serious  difficulties.  How,  for  in- 
stance, was  the  question  to  be  put  iu 
case  of  the  Federal  Assembly  propos- 
ing a  counter-project  of  their  own  ? 
The  citizens,  while  agreeing  that  the 
article  should  be  revised,  might  be  sat- 
isfied with  neither  the  one  plan  nor  the 
other.  They  could  not  express  their 
views  unless  they  were  allowed  first  to 
answer  the  question,  '^  Is  the  article  to 
be  revised?"  And  what  complica- 
tions might  not  result  from  such  a  sys- 
tem of  voting,  the  whole  inquiry  being 
carried  through  at  the  same  time,  on  a 
given  day  I  However,  for  good  or  evil, 
the  law  was  passed  —  a  law  which  has 
been  justly  criticised  by  those  who 
have  examined  it  closely,  and  which 
can  never  work  well  under  its  present 
form. 

The  first  use  made  of  the  popular 
initiative  was  not  a  happy  one.  An 
anti-Semite  committee  had  lonsr  been 
clamoring  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
mode  of  slaughter  adopted  in  Jewish 
slaughter-houses.  After  minute  inqui- 
ries, which  resulted  in  proving  that 
this  method  of  slaughter  was  no  more 
cruel  than  any  other,  and  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
the  federal  authorities  refused  to  grant 
the  prohibition.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  popular  initiative  secured  than  the 
anti-Semite  committee  collected  the 
necessary  signatures  and  demanded  the 
introduction  of  a  constitutional  article 
forbidding  the  slaughter  of  animals 
without  first  stunning  them.  It  was 
an  appeal  to  the  religious  passions  of 
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the  people  ;  the  arlicle  was  adopted, 
after  a  sharp  contest,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1893,  by  191,627  votes  to  127,- 
101,  and  by  eleveu  and  a  half  cantons 
Against  ten  and  a  half.  Nevertheless, 
4IS  the  draftere  of  the  article  had  for- 
gotten to  impose  any  penalties,  it  has 
remained  a  dead  letter  in  those  cantons 
which  did  not  care  to  put  it  in  force. 
The  anti-Semite  committee  has  since 
repeatedly  petitioned  for  a  federal  law 
insisting  on  compliance,  but  the  federal 
authorilies  justly  reply  that  it  does  not 
come  within  their  powers. 

In  two  olher  cases  the  initiative  has 
been  taken  in  formulating  a  law  —  once 
by  the  Socialist  party,  demanding  the 
right  to  labor ;  and  once  by  the  Ex- 
treme Right,  demanding  the  partilion 
of  the  customs  duties  between  the  Con- 
federation and  the  cantons.  In  both 
eases  the  people  showed  more  sense 
than  on  the  slaughter  of  animals  ques- 
tion ;  they  rejected  the  first  demand  by 
308,289  votes  to  75,880,  and  by  twenty- 
two  cantons  to  none  ;  and  the  second 
by  347,046  votes  to  145,207,  and  by  thir- 
teen and  a  half  cantons  to  eight  and  a 
lialf. 

It  is  generally  agreed  in  Switzerland 
that  the  popular  initiative,  as  it  is  now 
'established  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, might  at  any  time  place  the  coun- 
try in  very  considerable  danger.  From 
ihe  moment  that  the  regular  represent- 
atives of  the  people  are  placed  in  such 
n  position  that  they  have  no  more  say 
in  the  matter  than  an  irresponsible 
<;ommittee  drawing  up  articles  in  abar 
parlor,  it  is  clear  that  the  limits  of 
'Sound  democracy  have  been  passed, 
and  that  the  reign  of  demagogy  has 
begun.  The  people  have  no  other 
safeguard  than  their  own  good  sense. 
The  good  sense  of  the  Swiss  people  is 
'Certainly  very  great ;  but  who  is  to 
guarantee  us  against  moments  of  sud- 
den excitement  or  of  unreflecting  pas- 
sion, when  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
justice  may  again  be  overstepped,  as 
ill  the  case  of  the  Jewish  slaughter- 
house regulations  ?  The  shaping  of  a 
wise  constitution  must  always  be  a 
matter  of  weighing  and  balancing ;  it 
cannot  be  permitted  that  the  gravest 


decisions  should  be  the  work  of  impulse 
or  surprise.  The  generally  adopted  sys- 
tem of  two  Chambers,  and  of  two  or 
three  readings  for  eveiy  bill  before  it 
passes  into  law,  is  in  itself  a  recognition 
of  this  fact.  But  the  demagogue  is  im- 
patient of  all  these  obstacles  ;  he  wants 
a  single  Chamber  and  deliberation  by 
steam.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Swiss  people  have  shown  a  want  of 
wisdom  in  adopting  a  system  of  initia- 
tive which  places  all  our  institutions  at 
the  mercy  of  any  daring  attempt  insti- 
gated by  the  demagogue  and  favored 
by  precisely  such  circumstances  as 
should  rather  incline  us  to  take  time 
for  reflection.  But  it  is,  no  doubt,  a 
momentary  error,  which  will  be  re- 
paired at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

In  mattera  of  legislation  it  has  been 
seen  that  the  canton  of  Zuiich  had  in 
1868  anticipated  the  demand  for  the 
popular  initiative.  It  was  tlie  same  in 
other  cantons.  Although  this  right 
has  no  explicit  place  in  the  Confeder- 
ation, yet  the  formulated  initiative 
comes  practically  to  the  same  thing, 
since  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
group  of  citizens  from  drawing  up 
their  own  proposals  in  detail  and  de- 
manding that  the  people  and  the  can- 
tons shall  be  called  upon  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  shall  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  Constitution.  Here 
again  one  sees  to  what  strange  results 
the  formulated  initiative  may  lead. 

In  contrast  to  the  referendum,  which 
is  an  instrument  of  conservation,  the 
popular  initiative  may  thus  easily  be- 
come the  tool  of  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment. Thus  it  happened  that  one  fine 
day  the  electors  of  Zurich  thought  good 
to  grant  a  monopoly  of  the  right  of 
issuing  bank-notes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  in  plain  defiance  of  Article 
39  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
at  that  time  forbade  the  creation  of 
any  such  monopoly.  Naturally,  the 
decision  was  revei-sed  by  the  federal 
authority  ;  but  there  is  unfortunately 
no  authority  to  reveree  a  mistaken  de- 
cision of  the  whole  Swiss  people. 
Elsewhere,  too,  as  for  instance  in  the 
federal  city  of  Berne,  on  a  question 
relating  to  a  bridge,  the  popular  initia- 
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live  has  been  found  to  lead  to  almost 
iusoluble  com  plications.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  are  here  in  presence  of  a  force 
far  more  difficult  to  organize  and  con- 
trol than  the  referendum  ;  but  one  may 
hope  ihat  repeated  experiments  may 
lead  at  last  to  success. 

To  sum  up.  Switzerland  presents, 
thanks  to  the  referendum  and  the  pop- 
uhir  initiative,  the  most  complete  ex- 
ample Ihere  is  of  a  direct  governmenl 
by  the  people  existing  in  modern  times 
and  under  modern  conditions.  Can 
this  example  be  imitated  elsewhere  ? 
Not  easily.  In  constitutional  countries 
it  would  be  necessary,  to  begin  with, 
to  adopt  the  Swiss  doctrine  that  a  neg- 
ative vote  on  the  referendum  does  not 
entail  the  dissolution  of  tlie  Cham- 
bera ;  otherwise  the  result  would  be  a 
state  of  perpetual  agitation,  worse  than 
that  wliich  it  is  sought  to  remedy. 
Logically,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
the  Cabinet  also  ought  not  to  be 
obliged  to  retire  before  an  adverse  vote 
of  the  Chambers  ;  and  hence  would 
result  again  the  periodicity  of  ministe- 
rial functions,  which  would  put  an  end 
to  that  office-hunting  which  is  the  chief 
motive  of  many  a  parliamentary  man. 
It  would  mean  a  radical  transformation 
of  political  life  in  those  countries.  At 
present  the  appeal  to  the  country  takes 
place  only  on  the  most  serious  occa- 
sions ;  and  it  is  the  prime  minister 
himself  who  makes  the  appeal  when  he 
has  reason  to  suppose  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  no  longer 
in  touch  with  their  constituents.  If  in 
these  countries  the  appeal  to  the  na- 
tion on  any  question  were  to  originate 
with  the  nation  itself,  as  is  the  case  in 
Switzerland,  one  cannot  conceal  from 
oneself  that  it  would  probably  lead  to 
the  most  unexpected  consequences. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  possible  to  fix 
beforehand  the  subjects  on  which  it 
should  be  obligatory  to  consult  the  peo- 
ple, which  would  deprive  the  reference 
of  any  hostile  character.  But  with  the 
ideas  current  in  those  countries,  would 
there  not  still  be  a  tendencv  to  regard 
a '  negative  vote  as  an  expression  of 
want  of  coDfidence,  before  which  the 


representatives  of  the  people  would  be 
constrained  to  retire  ? 

I  think,  indeed,  that  I  have  suffi- 
ciently shown  that,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  here  developed,  the  referendum 
and  the  initiative  in  Switzerland  form 
part  of  a  system  of  government  of 
which  all  the  pieces  hang  together.  It 
appears  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  introduce  tliese 
two  institutions  elsewhere  without  at 
the  same  time  introducing  a  mechan- 
ism of  government  similar  to  that  of 
which  they  have  become  part  and  par- 
cel here.  NuMA  Droz. 


From  The  Argosy. 
LADY  JOAN. 

I. 

The  luxurious  paraphernalia  of  after- 
noon tea,  and  of  drinks  that  were  not 
tea,  had  vanished.  From  a  score  or  so 
of  smart  guests,  whose  persiflage  had, 
for  the  last  hour,  enlivened  the  ancient 
library  of  Somersby  Park,  only  two 
remained  :  a  girl,  near  the  fire  ren- 
dered welcome  by  the  damp  October 
day,  and  a  young  man  in  the  oriel 
window. 

The  girl's  seat  was  a  stool  ;  her 
hands  were  clasped  before  her  knees, 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dancing  blaze. 
She  was  very  still  ;  stillness  seemed  a 
part  of  her.  The  young  man,  from  his 
oriel,  surveyed  her  with  some  amuse- 
ment, lowering  his  book.  She  hxiked 
like  a  little  white  spirit,  he  remarked 
inwardly,  noting  the  pale  yellow  hair, 
the  colorless,  childlike  profile,  and  the 
undeveloped  form. 

^^  Should  you  think  roe  rude  if  I 
offered  you  a  certain  penny.  Lady 
Joan  ?  " 

*'  Mr.  Darcy  !  I  did  not  know  you 
were  here  I  I  am  glad.  I  was  just 
thinking  about  you." 

She  glanced  towards  him  over  her 
slisfht  young  shoulder,  her  position 
otherwise  unchanged.     Darcy  rose. 

*'  Indeed  I  That  is  disappoint ing.  I 
fancied,  from  your  expression,  that  you 
were  thinking  about  something  inter- 
esting." 
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Lady  Joan's  eyes  returned  to  the 
blaze. 

"So  I  was,"  she  answered  with  the 
same  gmve  composure  :  "  I  mean  only 
that  you  were  mixed  up  in  it.  I  was 
making  plans  to  join  your  work  in 
south  London." 

Darcy  stared,  and  suppressed  a 
smile. 

'^  To  join  it,  Lady  Joan  ?  " 
"  Yes.  I  was  listening  while  you 
talked  to  Mr.  Holcroft.  I  liked  all 
your  schemes.  You  said  you  wanted 
more  money.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
money.  I  have  been  longing,  for 
yeai*s,  to  spend  it  in  work  like  that." 

The  young  man  came  nearer,  and  sat 
down. 
"  Longing  ?  "  he  repeated. 
'^  I  think  '  longing '  is  the  right  word. 
I  might  say  ^  burning ; '  but  people 
laugh  at  those  strong  expressions. 
Slill,  it  has  really  often  seemed  to  me  a 
burning  fire.  I  could  not  speak  like 
this  to  any  one  but  you." 

"  I  feel  highly  honored  by  your  con- 
fidence," said  Darcy  lightly. 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  company  way.  I 
hate  it  so  I  I  want  you  to  help  me. 
Will  you  listen  ?  " 

She  rested  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 
and  looked  full  at  him,  as  he  bent,  still 
amused,  but  eager,  towards  her. 

"  Imagine  that  I  am  some  poor 
woman  in  the  Kew  Cut,  and  then  you 
will  be  able  to  stop  chaffing." 

"  I  was  not  chaffing  ;  I  was  in  ear- 
nest. But  I  won't  obtrude  myself 
again.  I  am  really  anxious  to  listen. 
lu  fact  I  am  very  curious.  How  can  I 
help  you  ?  " 

"  By  making  it  easy  for  me  to  get 
free,"  she  said  ;  "  I  have  no  nearer 
relations  than  the  Wilmingtons,  and 
they  are  only  third  cousins  ;  but  I  have 
lived  with  them  for  ^v^  years  —  since 
my  father  died  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  go 
against  them.  I  am  not  really  respon- 
sible to  any  one;' Lord  Wilmington 
was  my  guardian  —  but  I  came  of  age 
last  month.  My.  money  is  entirely  in 
my  own  control ;  my  father  left  it  so. 
I  have  a  fixed  plan  for  ray  life.  But  I 
did  not  know  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  break  through  all  the  customs  and 


conventionalities.  Julia  —  Lady  Wil- 
mington—  is  shocked,  and  Lord  Wil- 
mington only  laughs.  I  have  thought, 
and  thought,  but  I  can  do  nothing 
without  help." 

"  What  exactly  is  it  that  you  wish  to 
do?" 

"  I  have  told  you ;  to  live  near  you, 
in  the  New  Cut.  I  am  dreadfully  in- 
experienced. I  have  been  kept  away, 
all  my  life,  from  the  poor.  Lady  Wil- 
mington's model  village  doesn't  count ; 
the  church  holds  eighty,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  not  enough  to  fill  it.  I  must 
work  under  direction,  and  yet  I  dread 
fettera  and  red  tape.  I  would  rather 
be  alone,  with  a  kind  maid.  You  told 
Mr.  Holcroft,  last  night,  that  a  rich 
lady,  who  would  really  devote  herself, 
might  do  wonders.  It's  not  the  won- 
ders I  care  about,  but  I  want  to  give 
my  life  to  the  poor." 

Darcy's  grey  eyes,  which  had 
changed  from  scrutiny  to  sympathy, 
kindled. 

*»  And  you  think  if  I " 

'^  If  you  engaged  a  small  house  for 
me  —  or  rooms  —  and  wrote,  when  all 
was  settled,  to  say  so,  I  could  have  my 
things  packed,  and  tell  the  Wilming- 
tons that  I  was  going  next  day.  My 
present  maid  would  do  to  start  with, 
very  well.  Perhaps  you  could  collect  a 
few  girls  to  meet  me  at  your  hall.  I 
would  sing  to  them,  and  tell  thehi  my 
plans ;  that  opening  would  lead  on. 
Very  soon  I  should  have  plunged  into 
all  I  wish.  And  then,  there  I  should 
be,  if  you  wanted  money." 

She  looked  back  into  the  fire.  Darcy 
had  listened  attentively.  He  paused, 
subduing  some  impulse,  before  he  an- 
swered. 

"  You  are  very  young,  Lady  Joan." 

"  So  much  the  better  I  Twenty 
years  seem  a  moment." 

"  You  have  seen  little,  as  yet,  of 
the  world.  Excuse  me  for  doubting 
whether  you  altogether  know  your  own 
mind." 

''  Excuse  me,  also,  Mr.  Darcy,  for 
contradicting  you.  I  have  gone  through 
three  seasons." 

"  Yes,  with  your  head  in  the  clouds. 
I  watched  you  many  a  time  last  sum- 
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mer.  I  could  never  have  believed  you 
anything  like  your  real  age  I  You 
have  looked,  nuiong  the  most  splendid 
surroundings  —  pardon  me,  I  must 
speak  out  —  like  a  litlle  girl,  dutifully 
attending  some  tawdry  pantomime,  and 
too  young  to  understand  it." 

"  Have  I  ?  Now  you  know  why.  I 
have  been  thinking  always  of  the  poor 

—  and  the  contrast — and  the  awfulness 

—  and  counting  the  da3's  till  I  came 
into  my  money.  Will  you  be  like  the 
rest,  and  laugh  at  me  ?  Are  there  so 
many  fellow-spirits  in  your  great  work, 
that  you  can  afford  to  push  one  away 
who  prays  to  join  hands  with  you  and 
give  all  she  has  for  the  aims  your  heart 
is  set  on  ?  " 

Again  she  looked  at  him,  cheek  on 
hand,  white  and  calm. 

"There  are  many  considerations," 
lie  began.     The  door  flew  open. 

"  Joan  I  "  cried  Lady  Wilmington's 
ringing  voice  ;  **  Mr.  Holcroft  is  dying 
to  hear  you  sing.  Will  you  come  now, 
or  wait  till  after  dinner  ?  " 

'^  I  can  come  now,"  said  Joan,  with 
indifference.  She  went  slowly,  as  in  a 
dream,  not  further  noticing  Darcy. 

II. 

Mb.  Holcroft  once  flippantly  an- 
swered to  some  query  —  the  rudeness 
of  which  was  disguised  by  a  silvery 
accent  —  "I  specs  I  grow'd."  He 
had,  in  fact,  risen  from  the  ranks,  but 
was  now,  at  two-and-thirty,  M.F.  for 
the  Castle  Hamlets.  His  fluency  had 
"  caught  on  ; "  moreover,  he  was  re- 
ported rich  enough  to  buy  up  the  House 
which  he  adorned.  The  ladies'  galleiy, 
when  he  spoke,  was  uncomfortably 
crowded.  In  person  he  was  tall  and 
broad,  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  an 
abundance  of  black  hair,  and  bright 
dark  eyes.  A  more  decided  physical 
contrast  to  Lady  Joan's  companion  in 
the  library  could  hardly  exist.  This 
thought  flashed  across  her  as  she  fol- 
lowed Lady  Wilmington  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Flashed  merely  ;  she  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  other  subjects  to 
dwell  upon  it. 

She  was  dimly  aware  of   Mr.   Hol- 
croft's  stepping  forward  to  thank  her, 


of  sitting  down  and  singing  mechan- 
ically as  words  and  notes  came  to  her. 
Her  mind  was  far  away  ;  her  auditora 
did  not  know  the  source  of  that  pathetic 
force  which  thrilled  them  like  the  influ- 
ence of  a  thrush  in  a  still  grove. 

"  If  I  were  Rubinstein,  I  would  write 
music  for  your  voice.  Lady  Joan,"  said 
the  member,  drawing  nearer  as  she 
rose. 

It  had  grown  dusk  ;  his  eyes  glowed 
like  smouldering  coals.  Lady  Joan 
looked  up  at  him  in  silence,  absently, 
and  again  contrasted  him  with  Darcy. 

"  What  were  you  and  Mr.  Darcy  so 
absorbed  about,  if  I  may  ask  ?  "  said 
Lady  Wilmington,  later.  '^  Come  and 
warm  your  feet  in  my  dressing-room, 
child,  you  look  so  cold.  I  felt  Almost 
ashamed  to  interrupt  you.  He  seemed 
quite  confused  ;  and  you  were  gazing 
with  all  your  soul  in  your  face,  as  the 
novels  say.  Do  pray  condescend  to  my 
iuquisitiveness." 

^'It  was  nothing  of  much  conse- 
quence—  to  you,  at  least.  I  did  not 
know  that  you  had  Mr.  Darcy's  photo- 
graph, Julia.     May  I  see  ?  " 

She  took  a  framed  vignette  from  a 
motley  collection  above  the  mantel- 
piece. 

"It  is  rather  a  beautiful  face  when 
one  looks  into  it,"  she  said,  with  the 
same  musing  abstraction. 

"  My  dear  Joan  I  You  heighten  my 
curiosity  I  It  is  a  clever  face,  certainly 
—  and  some  might  consider  it  interest- 
ing. But  —  beautiful  I  it  has  not  one 
perfect  feature." 

"  Features  are  secondary,"  said  Lady 
Joan. 

The  face  which  she  was  studying 
was  thin  and  brown,  with  a  rugged 
nose  of  aquiline  tendency,  a  strong 
mouth,  and  eyes  set  somewhat  deeply 
under  level  brows. 

*'  You  can  have  it,  if  you  like,"  said 
Lady  Wilmington,  smilingly  watching 
her.  "  I  want  the  frame  for  Mr.  Hol- 
croft." 

"  Thank  you.  If  you  would  turn  out 
this  face  for  Mr.  Holcroft's,  you  are 
certainly  not  worthy  of  it." 

"  My  dear  child,  when  did  you  de- 
velop this  penchant  for  Mr.  Darcy  ?  " 
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'^It's  not  a  pene^nt,"  said  Joan, 
sitting  down,  and  clasping  her  bands 
behind  her  straw-colored  head.  ^^His 
work  has  interested  me  for  seven 
years.  I  was  onl}'  fourteen  when  first 
I  heard  of  his  coining  of  age,  and  going 
away  to  live  in  some  dreadful  part  of 
IiOn<Ion  among  the  poor.  People  were 
laughing  and  wondering  how  soon*  he 
would  get  tired.  He  never  did  get 
tired,  you  see,  in  the  way  they  meant. 
I  knew  he  never  would." 

'^  You  had  the  gift  of  prescience,  I 
conclude,  m}'  dear,  since,  whatever  you 
heard  as  a  child,  you  made  his  actual 
acquaintance,  for  ihe  first  time  very 
slightly,  five  months  ago." 

*'*'  lie  was  almost  a  millionaire,"  Lady 
Joan  went  on  reflectively,  ignoring  this 
remark.  ''  And  now  he  is  poor.  I 
dare  say  he  made  mistakes  at  first.  He 
would  know  better  how  to  manage 
money  now." 

"  You  bad  better  take  care,  dear," 
said  Lady  Wilmington  affably.  ^'  It  is 
all  very  well  up  here,  alone  with  me." 

Lady  Joan  fixed  her  clear  gaze  upon 
her  cousin. 

"What  is  all  very  well  ?  " 

"  This  —  interest  —  in  Mr.  Darcy." 

"  In  Mr.  Darcy 's  work." 

"That  is  all  very  well  too.  But 
when  a  girl  and  a  young  man " 

"  Is  be  a  young  man  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Joan  I  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  him  in  that 
light." 

Her  face  changed  suddenly.  She 
stood  up,  dignified  and  grave. 

"  I  thought  of  him  merely  as  a  fel- 
low-being, living  out  a  great  purpose, 
whose  disciple  I  would  wish  to  be." 

'*  The  less  you  mention  him  in  this 
exalted  strain,  the  better,  if  you  will 
take  my  advice." 

"The  world  is  even  more  absurd 
than  I  imagined  it,  then.  But  I  will 
have  courage  to  rise  above  the  world." 

"  Something  more  than  courage  is 
required  for  that,  my  dear  ;  your  little 
powers  would  hardly  come  off  as  you 
anticipate  in  the  contest.  But  why, 
after  all,  blame  the  poor  world  ?  What 
you  need,  Joan,  is  common  sense." 

<'I  shall  be  late  if  I  don't  dress," 
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said  Lady  Joan.  '^  Here  is  your  photo- 
grajih." 

"  I  told  you  that  the  frame  must  be 
cleared  for  Mr.  Holcroft,"  cried  Lady 
Wilmington,  laughing. 

But  the  door  had  softly  closed.  Joan 
was  gone. 

III. 

Shortly  before  his  departure  on  the 
following  morning,  Darcy  was  crossing 
the  hall,  when  a  low  voice  called  to 
him. 

"  Mr.  Darcy,  may  I  speak  to  you  ?  " 

Lady  Joan  stood  in  the  entrance  of 
the  billiard-room.  He  remembered  his 
simile  of  a  little  white  spirit.  Her 
childlike  face  was  resolutely  set,  her 
clear  eyes  looked  full  into  his  own." 

"  No  one  will  come.  They  are 
shooting.    I  want  to  see  you  alone." 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Darcy,  with 
heightened  color. 

A  moment  later  they  were  shut  iir 
together,  she  seated  at  the  end  of  the 
long  room,  he  standing  before  her,  lean- 
ing against  the  tablQ. 

"We  were  interrupted  yesterday. 
Did  you  realize  that  I  was  in  earnest  ? 
There  is  no  one  else  —  no  one  at  all  — 
who  would  stir  a  finger  to  deliver  me. 
Will  you  contrive  that  I  may  be  the 
helper  who  is  wanted  ?  " 

Darcy  hesitated  —  not  in  his  mind  ; 
but  the  answer  upon  which,  during  a 
wakeful  night  he  had  resolved,  seemed 
hard  to  utter. 

"  You  are  too  young,  Lady  Joan." 

"You  were  just  my  age  when  you 
sold  your  land  and  gave  the  price  and 
yourself  to  south  London." 

"  The  two  cases  cannot  be  compared. 
I  am  a  man." 

"  But  if  you  directed  me  they  might 
turn  out  much  the  same,  though  I  am 
a  woman." 

Darcy 's  eyes  fell  before  those  guile- 
less ones  ;  his  flush  rose. 

"Don't  think  me  ungrateful,"  he 
said ;  "I  quite  understand.  I  have 
been  considering.  Your  offer  is  most 
kind." 

"  Kind  I  "  Lady  Joan  clenched  her 
hands. 

"  But  I  cannot  accept  it,"  said  Darcy, 
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walking  to  a  window.  ''  I  must  submit 
to  be  thougbt  ungracious,  unsympa- 
thizing  —  what  you  will.  You  arc  out 
of  your  teens,  certainly  ;  but  I  know 
how  persistently  quiet  you  have  been." 

'^  Because  I  was  keeping  myself  for 
this,"  said  the  girl,  with  suppressed 
passion. 

''  I  know  also  that  Lady  Wilmington 
feels  she  has  hardly  done  her  duty  to 
you  —  that  now,  her  elder  daughters 
being  married,  she  means  to  devote 
herself  more  exclusively  to  —  to  —  your 
interests.  You  scarcely  realize  your 
position  —  as  so  great  an  heiress,  in 
addition  to  your  rank.  I  should  be 
simply  a  hound  to  take  advantage  of 
your  ignorance  before  you  have  had 
more  opportunity " 

"  For  what  ?  "  asked  Lady  Joan,  with 
stateliness. 

Darcy  hurriedly  altered  his  sentence. 

"  Before,  in  short,  you  know  what 
you  are  about.  I  could  not,  Lady 
Joan,  indeed."  He  returned  to  the 
table,  his  self-control  now  complete. 
"In  two  years'  lime  —  this  is  my  re- 
solve if  in  two  years  you  are  still  of 
the  same  mind,  I  will  come  to  you  and 
■ask  —  perhaps  I  must  then  entreat  — 
what  now  you  oflFer." 

He  did  not  look  at  her;  but — 
blankly  —  she  looked  at  him. 

"  I  can't  undei-stand,"  she  said,  after 
a  short  silence  ;  '^  I  read  your  speech 
in  July,  when  your  new  hall  was 
opened.  Have  you  changed  in  such  a 
little  while  ?  Would  you  really  wish 
me  —  or  any  one  —  to  throw  away  two 
whole  years  ?  " 

"As  for  wishing,"  said  Darcy,  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  "  I  know  my 
present  duty  ;  that  is  enough." 

Lady  Joan  stood  up,  still  and  calm. 

"  I  suppose  it  must  be  true  that  fa- 
miliarity with  pain  makes  people  cal- 
lous," she  said.  "  But,  from  your  talk 
with  Mr.  Holcroft,  I  never  could  have 
believed  you  callous  —  you  I  Still,  two 
years  I  Think  of  the  thousands  I 
might  help,  who  will  be  dead  or  worse 
in  two  yeai*s  I " 

Her  eyes  grew  wide. 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Darcy."  She  held 
out  a  cold  little  hand. 


"Good-bye,"  he  returned  mechan- 
ically. His  clasp  lingered  upon  her 
passive  fingers.  "  Don't  misjudge  me, 
Lady  Joan." 

"The  dog-cart  is  come  round,  sir," 
announced  a  servant. 

"  Must  you  really  go,  Mr.  Darcy  ?  " 
cried  Lady  Wilmington's  voice.  The 
girl'  turned  and  flitted  away  by  a  side 
door.  As  Darcy  drove  from  the  house, 
he  glanced  up  and  saw  her  face  in  a 
high  window,  looking  gravely  after 
him.  "  Good-bye,"  her  silent  eyes 
seemed  to  i*epeat. 

"  Shall  J  write  and  explain  ? "  he 
thought.  He  lashed  the  horse ;  the 
railwav  was  soon  in  view.  A  few 
hours  and  he  was  back  in  his  lodgings, 
chosen  for  their  position  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  underworld,  to  whose  ser- 
vice he  had  pledged  himself.  Beyond 
the  grimy  windows  the  sun  was  setting 
in  dun  clouds,  an  hour  earlier,  it  ap- 
peared, than  at  Somersby.  Two  slip- 
shod lads  were  jeering  at  a  half-tipsy 
costermonger  as  he  tried  to  kick  his 
donkey.  A  blear-eyed  girl,  with  mat- 
ted locks  below  a  battered  hat,  was 
hawking  limp  chrysanthemums.  The 
luxurious  library,  the  scented  fire,  and 
the  white  little  figure  silent  in  its  glow, 
rose  with  vivid  recollection  before 
Darcy.  To  that  question,  still  inwardly 
resounding,  he  answered  :  — 

"No." 

"Two  years,"  he  said,  leaning 
against  the  window-frame,  while  flar- 
ing lights  sprang  out  each  after  each 
in  the  gin-palace  over  the  way.  A 
drizzle  began  to  fall  in  the  street. 
The  costermonger  pulled  up  his  coat- 
collar  ;  the  flower-girl  vanished  through 
an  entry. 

"  Two  years,"  said  Darcy  again. 

He  drew  down  his  blinds,  and  ab- 
sorbed himself  in  his  accumulated  let- 
ters. 

rv. 

"  Shall  you  be  in  town  this  winter, 
Ladv  Joan  ?  " 

The  gentlemen  had  just  entered 
from  the  dining-room.  Lady  Joan, 
who  sat  partly  hidden  by  a  huge  palm, 
looked  up  slowly. 
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''  I  wonder  whether  you  would  come 
out  to  the  East  £ud  uow  and  then,  and 
sing  at  my  People's  Concerts  ?  Your 
voice  would  waft  those  poor  things  to 
Paradise  *  I  am  organizing  a  series  of 
entertainments  in  connection  with  my 
Thrift  Union." 

««What  Lb  your  Thrift  Union?" 
asked  Lady  Joan.  She  was  still  as 
ever,  but  the  forlornness  left  her  eyes. 

'^  Ah  I  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  I 
might  weary  you,"  said  Mr.  Holcroft. 

'^I  could  never  weary  of  plans  for 
the  people.  You  did  not  mention  it  in 
your  talk  with  Mr.  Darcy." 

**  No  ;  Darcy  has  his  own  ideas,  and 
I  have  mine.  My  Thrift  Union  is  the 
apple  of  my  eye.  You  see,  I  judge  of 
thrift  by  experience.  I  had  not  Darcy's 
preliminary  advantages.  I  was  tum- 
bled into  the  world  ;  I  climbed  myself, 
and  now  I  will  help  othere  to  climb." 

"  But  Mr.  Darcy  does  that  too." 

*'  By  the  way,  climbing  is  not  his 
idea  for  them.  He  goes  to  work  —  nat- 
urally, of  course  —  on  the  old  conserv- 
ative lines.  His  efforts  are  splendid 
as  to  relieving  distress,  combating  vice, 
overcrowding,  and  so  forth.  He  and  I 
are  two  —  that's  all." 

Lady  Joan  looked  with  sudden  curi- 
osity at  the  roughly  handsome  face. 
She  was  tired  of  conventional  faces. 
The  air  of  enei*gy  and  hardihood  in 
these  strong  features  awakened  a  new 
interest. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  What  do 
you  mean  exactly  by  helping  them  to 
climb  ?  " 

'*I  have  a  vision,"  said  Holcroft, 
taking  a  neighboring  chair  and  leaning 
towards  her,  his  arm  thrown  over  its 
back,  ^'  of  a  world  which  might  possi- 
bly shock  you.  I  am  veiy  democratic, 
you  know." 

'^I  am  democratic  too,"  said  Lady 
Joan. 

A  triumphant  light  gleamed  in  his 
eyes. 

^^That  speech  sounds  strange  from 
your  lips  I  But  I  may  talk  to  you 
without  reserve,  then  ?  What  I  advo- 
cate, what  I  try  to  impress  upon  the 
working  classes,  as  upon  the  House,  is 
the  perfect  equality  of  mankind.    In 


my  opinion  all  the  miseries  of  the 
world  proceed  from  the  usurper,  Caste. 
My  aim  is  to  form  the  masses  into  an 
invincible  phalanx  which  the  so-called 
upper  ranks  will  have  to  recognize  as 
brother  men.  Am  I  going  too  far  for 
you.  Lady  Joan  ?  " 

"No." 

She  sat  motionless,  fascinated. 

"But  first  they  must  learn  where 
their  power  lies.  Darcy  would  heal 
our  social  wounds  by  salves  —  I,  by 
probing.  I  know  my  own  people. 
Certain  unfortunate  habits  in  them- 
selves undermine  their  chances.  My 
Thrift  Union  aims  at  habits  directly 
opposite,  and  in  consequence  at  forma- 
tion of  property.  It  has  several 
branches  ;  a  bank,  with  artisan  share- 
holders, a  loan  office,  building  and  tem- 
perance societies.  I  shall  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  all  possible  influences  of  litera- 
ture, music,  art  —  whatever,  in  fact, 
can  impress  the  vast  importance  of 
thrift  in  the  highest  and  widest  senses 
of  the  word." 

"  It  is  a  grand  idea.  Who  are  your 
helpers?  " 

"  Ah  I  We  are  a  very  young  body. 
We  want  capital.  I  wish  to  interest 
as  many  as  possible  in  your  class  of 
life.    May  I  explain  details  ?  " 

"  Pray  tell  me  the  whole  history.  I 
might  perhaps  be  of  use." 

"  You  think  so  ? "  returned  Hol- 
croft eagerly.  His  eyes  again  glowed 
with  a  red  light.  He  was  evidently 
wrapped  up  in  his  noble  schemes ! 
His  dash  of  personal  audacity  appeared 
to  Lady  Joan  well-matched  with  their 
bold  outlines.  He  went  on  relating, 
describing,  with  his  fluent  tongue.  If 
he  might  meet  her  in  the  library,  next 
morning,  he  would  show  her,  he  said, 
his  papers,  his  list  of  shareholders,  his 
lithographed  plans. 

"  He  does  not  put  me  off  and  check 
me,"  she  thought,  with  a  little  sigh. 
"  If  Mr.  Darcy  had  only  opened  out  in 

this  way But  that  would  be  too 

good  to  bo  true." 

"Holcroft  is  a  clever  fellow,"  ob- 
served Lord  Wilmington,  one  day. 
"  Ten  to  one  he  will  be  in  the  ministry 
after  the  next  election.     And  I  hear 
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that  his  patent  —  which  he  took  out 
at  two-and-twenty  —  is  a  Portuaatus's 
purae  to  hi  in." 

"Joan  might  fare  worse,  after  all," 
said  his  wife  reflectively.  "  One  never 
knows  what  her  queerucss  might  end 
in!" 

Lady  Joan,  meanwhile,  was  watch- 
ins:  the  autumnal  sunset.  Its  crimson 
i*ays  transfigured  her  young  face. 

"Another  sun  going  down,"  she 
thought;  "and  still  I  am  doing  noth- 
ing I  And  the  millions  under  it  crying 
for  help  I  Crying  and  passing  —  and 
my  life  flying  away  !  Two  years  ?  Oh, 
how  selfish  I  " 

V. 

"  And  to-morrow  is  your  wedding 
day  I  " 

Lady  Wilmington  was  giving  a  large 
At  Home  in  her  house  at  Princes  Gale. 
Lady  Joan,  the  supposed  heroine  of 
the  evening,  had  done  hard  duty  in 
receiving  congratulations  and  introduc- 
tions ;  now  some  infantine  prodigy  was 
attracting  all  the  world  to  the  concert- 
room,  and  she  had  lingered  in  a  small 
houdoir,  where  only  a  few  dowagers 
were  chatting  in  low  tones. 

At  first  she  did  not  perceive  that 
when  others  vanished,  one  figure  still 
haunted  the  doorway.  But  presently 
she  was  aware  of  Mr.  Darcy,  who 
quietly  approached  her.  She  had  not 
seen  him  since  their  parting  at  Som- 
ersby  ;  but  nothing  in  his  manner  re- 
called this  fact. 

"  I  could  not  get  near  you,  before. 
Ton  were  the  centre  of  such  admiring 
multitudes.  And  to-morrow  .  is  your 
wedding  day  !  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  to-morrow,"  said  Lady  Joan. 

A  faint  tinge,  as  of  a  delicate  azalea, 
had  risen  to  her  fair  cheek. 

She  did  not  ask  herself  why,  below 
her  calmness,  ached  a  foolish  desire  to 
explain  her  reasons  for  marrying  —  to 
make  clear  that  she  was  not  "  in 
love  ;  "  oh,  how  she  hated  that  phrase  I 
Surely  Mr.  Darcy  could  not  so  mis- 
judge her  as  to  think  that  she  was  "  in 
love  I " 

"  It  is  a  little  soon,"  she  went  on,  as 
if  talking  of  another  person.    "  Only 


the  third  week  in  January  I  But  Mr. 
Holcroft  must  be  in  London  when  the 
House  meets ;  he  cannot  miss  one 
night  of  the  first  debates.  And  Easter 
is  late  this  year ;  he  has  impoitant 
work,  which  I  must  help  him  in,  before 
Easter." 

"  You  will  have  rather  a  short  honey- 
moon." 

"  Honeymoon  I  "  Detestable  phrase  ! 

"  We  shall  stay  away  a  fortnight," 
she  replied  frigidly.  "But  we  shall 
have  no  honeymoon  at  all.  It  will  be 
a  workinsr  moon.  Mr.  Holcroft  is  at  a 
committee  meeting  to-night,  and  he 
will  take  a  large  portmanteau  of  blue- 
books  and  papers  with  him.  I  shall 
act  as  his  secretary.  I  shall  write  and 
read,  under  his  direction,  the  whole 
time." 

Darcy  smiled ;  as  he  had  smiled  in 
the  Somersby  library. 

"  Aren't  you  glad,  now,  that  I  was 
firm  about  those  two  years.  Lady 
Joan  ?  " 

Lady  Joan  lifted  her  eyes,  and  looked 
at  him.     His  smile  died. 

"No,  I  am  sorry,"  she  said.  The 
azalea  tints  had  faded.  She  was  a 
white  spirit  once  more ;  she  might 
almost  have  risen  suddenly,  unsheath- 
ing hidden  wings,  and  floated  away. 

"The  fire  burned  in  me  just  the 
same ;  I  had  wasted  years  enough. 
But  if  you  had  done  as  I  asked  —  I 
would  never  have  troubled  you  or  in- 
terfered with  you  —  I  should  have  been 
so  happy  and  so  free  !  " 

She  looked  at  him  once  more,  with 
unconscious  reproach ;  then  down 
again,  folding  her  hands. 

"Mr.  Holcroft's  ideas  for  the  East 
End  are  very  grand,"  she  said. 

Darcy  had  listened  silently,  as  the 
self -con  trolled  sentences  —  a  pause  be- 
tween each  —  were  uttered.  Now,  draw- 
ing a  little  nearer,  he  said,  in  an  elder 
brother's  tone:  "Lady  Joan,  if  I  am 
true  to  my  trade,  I  must  sometimes 
venture  hits  in  the  dark." 

' '  I  don't  at  all  know  what  you 
mean,"  said  Lady  Joan. 

"I  mean,"  said  Darcy  gravely,  very 
low,  "  that  there  are  things  worse  than 
death." 
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"Worse  then  the  worse  death," 
echoed  the  clear  young  voice. 

"And  if  —  I  am  in  the  dark,  remem- 
ber I —  if  any  one  had  made  a  —  a  — 
mistake  about  those  things,  it  would  be 
better,  even  at  the  last  moment,  to  go 
back.  Better  all  round  I  there  is  no 
place  for  false  unselGshness." 

"One  of  those  things,  to  me,  is  a 
broken  promise,"  said  Lady  Joan. 
"Do  you  care  to  hear  the  little 
Chiarti  ?  " 

Then,  coldly,  with  Vere  de  Vere 
earnestness,  she  led  the  way  through 
flower-decked  corridors  to  the  concert- 
room. 

VI. 

One  morning,  close  upon  Easter — 
the  fourth  Easter  following  his  mar- 
riage —  the  member  for  the  Castle 
Hamlets  was  concluding  an  ample 
breakfast — pausing  now  and  again  to 
toy  absently  with  his  teaspoon  and  the 
edge  of  his  cup  ;  then,  still  absent, 
leaning  forward. and  chewing  rumina- 
tive ly,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  centre 
bowl  of  yellow  Lent  lilies. 

"  Tom  I  "  said  his  wife,  looking  up 
from  an  open  letter.  He  did  not  an- 
swer. She  refolded  the  letter,  and  sat 
motionless.  The  three  yeni*s  and  more 
had  not  externally  altered  Lady  Joan  ; 
she  was  still  in  appearance  a  white, 
slender,  dignified  child.  But  her  eyes, 
superficially  calm,  revealed,  on  nearer 
inspection,  a  depth  of  something  baf- 
fled, something  which  gnawed  and 
moaned. 

"  Tom  I  "  she  repeated  presently. 

Mr.  Holcroft  crossed  to  the  fireplace, 
and  glanced  at  her,  opening  his  news- 
paper with  furtive  irritation. 

"  Well  ?  The  confounded  populace, 
as  usual  ?  " 

"  I  thought  —  the  lodgings  are  empty  ; 
those  clean  rooms  at  Bow.  Shan't  we 
go,  just  for  ten  days,  and  judge  for 
ourselves  ?  They  can't  be  all  unrea- 
sonable and  discontented." 

"I  see  no  'can't'  in  the  matter. 
Rudd  has  the  gift  of  the  gab,  and  the 
rest  follow  him,  like  the  shecpified 
iools  they  are." 

"But   Mr.  Budd's    note  was  quite 


straightforward.  He  only  asked  you  to 
meet  him  and  a  few  others,  to  discuss 
the  Thrift  Union  affairs." 

"  There's  a  woman  all  over !  Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  didn't  see  through 
that?  A  nice  trap  for  me  to  walk 
into  I  Every  word  would  be  in  the 
papers,  and  then  —  a  fine  hue  and  cry  I 
Look  here,  Joan,  just  be  reasonable. 
The  bank  is  in  a  little  temporary  diffi- 
culty, and  this  Budd  is  making  the 
most  of  it,  to  hound  me  on.  I  have 
thoughts  of  throwing  up  the  whole 
concern  ;  the  new  manager  would  take 
it,  neck  and  crop,  as  a  private  specula- 
tion." 

"  Mr.  Issachar  I  with  that  cold,  cruel 
face  ?  Tom,  what  does  he  care  for  the 
poor  ?  I  never  liked  your  sending  Mr. 
Bostock  away.    If  I  had  known " 

"  You  would  not  have  let  me  invest 
your  money  in  it,  you  mean.  I  sus- 
pected as  much.  It  was  not  to  help 
your  husband  ;  that  was  nothing,  in 
comparison  with  dirty  Demos,  who 
thinks  only  of  himself,  after  all  I  I  am 
sick  of  what  you  call  Hhe  poor.'  It 
is  I  who  am  poor.  Issachar  would  pay 
me  a  lump  sum." 

"And  afterwards  —  what  would  you 
do?" 

"Throw  up  my  hat  and  dance  a 
hornpipe,  first ;  then  apply  for  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  let  the  Castle 
Hamlets  go  to  —  anywhere  you  please  ; 
and  look  out  for  Bichby.  Your  father 
owned  nearly  the  whole  town ;  his 
name  is  a  household  word  there.  You 
must  show  yourself  with  me  at  the 
hustings,  and  the  votes  will  fiow  in  by 
shoals.  That's  my  card.  AH  they'll 
look  for  will  be  two  or  three  cheap 
promises  in  a  printed  circular.  The 
fact  that  I  am  your  father's  son-in-law 
will  do  the  rest." 

"  And  then  ?  "  repeated  Lady  Joan. 

"  Then  we  can  live  like  other  people, 
and  be  jolly.  I've  had  enough  of  the 
altruistic  boom.  As  for  you,  Issachar 
will  treble  your  fortune,  and  with  that 
and  your  swell  relations,  you  can  help 
me  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  Well  ?  what 
have  you  to  say  ?  "  he  asked  roughly, 
tossing  away  the  paper. 
'     "I  —  I  think  I  am  stunned.    Do  you 
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really  wish  to  give  up  all  the  people 
who  have  trusted  in  us  ?  " 

^'  Bother  the  people  who  have  trusted 
in  us  I  Sentimental  hunihug  !  See  if 
Issachar's  catering  for  them,  mind  and 
body,  don't  beat  ours  hollow  I  " 

"  And  then  will  it  all  be  over  ?  "  said 
Lady  Joan.  Her  face  was  stmngely 
wan.    "  The  first  year  there  was  Italy 

—  and  then  the  Engadine  —  and  then 
the  endless  dinner-parties  and  country- 
house  visits  —  just  what  I  had  before 

—  and  Scotland  and  Norway.  I  have 
tried  to  be  patient  —  you  have  said 
always  that  we  would  settle  down  to 
our  life  work." 

A  thought  struck  Holcroft. 

"  See  here,  Joan  I  I  can't  come  with 
you  —  I'm  over  head  and  ears  I  but  if 
you  like  to  go  for  two  or  three  days 
with  some  crony  —  no  mischief-maker, 
mind  I " 

''  Marshall  would  do.  There  will  be 
entertainments  on  Easter  Monday  ;  you 
said  I  might  plan  some." 

"  Very  well.  Go  down  and  manage, 
then.  Make  yourself  charming.  You 
can  forget  my  nonsense  about  Issa- 
char." 

A  sudden  glow  illumined  the  pathetic 
young  face. 

''  Tom  I  was  it  only  nonsense,  after 
all  ?  " 

"Forget  it,  I  say.  Take  the  lodg- 
ings, and  let  the  future  look  after 
itself.  You'll  take  a  bit  of  wind  out  of 
Budd's  sails  I  There  will  be  one  point 
scored  I  " 

VII. 

Upon  the  platform,  decked  with 
wreaths  and  ribbons,  of  the  Thrift 
Union  Entertainment  Hall,  a  concert 
had  just  been  ended  and  a  conjuror 
was  beginning.  Lady  Joan,  nursing  a 
flushed  baby,  smeared  with  cake,  sat 
on  a  side  bench,  among  the  populace. 

What  had  happened  to  make  her 
face  like  a  rose,  her  eyes  stars  of 
light  ?  She  had  arrived  that  morning, 
with  her  middle-aged  maid,  Marshall, 
at  Bow,  and  ever  since  had  been 
steadily  occupied  ;  first  taking  and  de- 
spatching presents  to  obscure  friends 
too  sick  or  too  aged  for  these  festivi- 


ties  ;  then  aiding  her  subordinates  in 
their  preparations,  laboring  more  con 
amove  than  they  all.  Her  soul-hunger 
was  appeased  for  a  little  while.  This 
burdened  multitude  had  temporarily 
forgotten  their  burdens.  She  sat  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplation  of  the  va- 
ried manifestations  of  delight ;  viewing 
each  seared  and  sharpened  counte- 
nance not  as  it  was,  but  as  it  might 
be  ;  inwardly  scheming  to  make  that 
"  might  be  "  real. 

The  smudged  baby  uttered  sounds 
of  peevish  weariness.  Lady  Joan 
wrapped  its  neglected  head  in  her  own 
scarf,  and  hushed  it  on  her  breast. 
Presently  its  eyes  closed  ;  and,  looking 
up  from  a  pitiful  study  of  its  squalid- 
ness,  she  saw  that  a  tall  man,  in  a  dis- 
tant doorway,  was  steadfastly  regarding 
her.  Had  he  any  trouble  ?  She  could 
not  reach  him ;  eveiy  cranny  was 
blocked,  and  the  poor  baby  slept.  A 
moment  later,  and  the  doorway  was 
empty.  He  was  gone,  unobserved,  as 
he  came. 

His  expression  haunted  Lady  Joan. 
At  her  solitaiy  lodging,  his  gaze  re- 
vived in  dreams,  and  pierced  her 
through. 

"  He  was  searching  my  face  to  find 
out  if  I  would  help  him,"  she  thought. 
How  to  trace  him  was  her  first  ques- 
tion, next  day.  This,  after  breakfast, 
she  was  pondering,  when,  abruptly, 
*^  Mr.  Budd  "  was  announced,  and  the 
subject  of  the  problem  stood  before 
her. 

"Excuse  me,  your  ladyship.  In 
five  minutes  I  must  catch  a  bus.  But 
last  night  I  was  watching  you " 

"  At  the  entertainment.  Surely  you 
are  not  the  Mr.  Budd  who  writes  to  my 
husband?" 

"  I  think  I  am."  His  peculiar  smile 
perplexed  Lady  Joan.'  "  I  watched 
your  way  with  that  baby,  a  long  time, 
when  you  were  not  aware.  Your  lady- 
ship has  a  heart." 

Lady  Joan's  face  kindled  as  it  had 
kindled  the  evening  before. 

**  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way  ?    Don't 
think    me    impertinent."    And   again 
her  eyes  brightened  like  stars. 
I     "Thank  you,  it  is  rather  your  lady- 
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ship."  He  paused  aud  looked  down 
upon  her.  Lady  Joan  was  very  stately 
in  West-end  drawing-rooms  ;  but  she 
was  not  stately  now.  She  still  imag- 
ined that  here  was  some  one  who  had 
need  of  her.  She  looked  back  at  him, 
wondering,  like  a  child. 

'^I  fancied  that  he  had  sent  you  to 
throw  dust  in  our  eyes.  I  pushed 
things  on  the  faster.  But  now  I'm  of 
opinion  that,  if  we've  been  bamboozled, 
your  ladyship  is  bamboozled  with  us. 
I  can't  keep  it  back  more  than  two 
days  ;  but  that  I'll  do.  I  beg  you  to  go 
straight  back  to  Holcroft  —  wherever 
he  is — and  tell  him,  with  your  own 
mouth,  ^  BuM^ll  give  you  till  Thursday 
morning.^  That's  the  outside.  Get 
away  quick,  for  I  shall  have  hard  work 
to  contrive  ;  and  I  don't  know  that  I'm 
justified,  either  —  but  it's  for  your 
ladyship's  sake.  Nothing  in  the  world 
else.  '  BudcTll  give  you  till  Thursday 
morning,^  Never  muid  about  under- 
standing. Just  the  plain  words.  Good- 
day  to  your  ladyship." 

And  Lady  Joan,  her  gaze  of  wonder 
unchanged,  found  herself  in  solitude, 
heard  the  outer  door  close  with  a  sharp 
bang,  and  saw,  from  the  window,  this 
strange  man  rapidly  running  to  '^  catch 
his  bus." 

VIII. 

"  Ali*  right,"  said  Holcroft. 

He  was  still  in  his  dressing-room, 
having  presided  at  a  bachelors'  parly 
over-night.  Lady  Joan's  four-wheeler 
waited  below. 

'*  He  was  so  peremptor}'  that  I  had 
to  obey,"  she  explained,  smiling.  She 
did  not  often  smile  ;  but  her  spirits 
were  still  unwontedly  high.  She  hoped 
that,  indirectly,  the  brusque  agitator's 
friendliness  would  retard  nogotiations 
with  Issachar.  Besides,  what  plans 
had  she  not  in  embryo  for  the  next  two 
days  I  She  longed  to  find  herself  once 
more  in  her  four-wheeler. 

*'  *  RuddHl  give  me  till  Thursday 
morning  ! '  So  that's  his  little  game  ? 
Impudent  beggar  I     Well  I    All  right." 

Holcroft  sat  for  a  moment  in  silence  ; 
then  took  up  a  time-table,  which  he 
studied  briefly  but  attentively.     Toss- 


ing it  aside,  he  looked,  as  if  consider- 
ing, at  Lady  Joan. 

''It  was  a  rather  mysterious  mes- 
sage I  But  you  don't  like  questions. 
I  had  better  go  back  now  ;  I  am  so 
busy,"  she  said. 

'^  Questions  I  Hasn't  every  man  a 
right  to  his  own  affairs  ?  It's  lucky 
you  came  just  now,  Joan,  though 
Budd's  a  fool.  I've  a  fancy  for  a  little 
excursion  to-day,  and  I  want  you  with 
me.  I  should  have  telegraphed  if  you 
had  not  turned  up." 

Lady  Joan  looked  suddenly  blank. 

''Marshall  will  expect  me,  and  I 
promised  the  poor  cripple " 

"  Cripple  be  hanged  !  As  for  Mar- 
shall, let  her  expect.  You've  plenty  of 
pity  for  the  great  unwashed,  but  not 
an  atom  for  me.  I'm  worn  out,  I  tell 
you.  I  require  a  holiday  ;  and  I  won't 
have  it  brought  against  me  that  I  sent 
you  to  do  my  business  while  1  was  off 
on  the  jaunt.  You  can  finish  your 
nonsense  afterwards." 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?  " 

"  Shan't  say.  I've  a  notion  for  giv- 
ing your  white  ladyship  a  little  sur- 
prise. Come  on  —  our  train's  almost 
due.    We'll  take  your  four-wheeler." 

Lady  Joan  was  accustomed  to  her 
husband's  changes  of  mood.  She  fol- 
lowed him,  feeling  like  a  disappointed 
child.  Yet  her  conscience  told  her 
that  there  was  truth  in  his  reproach  ; 
how  much  truth  she  had  not  known 
until  lately.  Her  husband  ought  to 
come  first  —  even  before  the  work  she 
loved. 

"  Brown,  tell  Mrs.  Jones  to  have 
dinner  at  8.30  to  the  minute,"  said  Hol- 
croft, as  he  drew  on  his  gloves.  "If 
any  one  calls  on  business,  he  can  wait 
or  call  again,  which  he  likes.  You 
may  expect  me  any  time  after  seven. 
King's  Cross,  cabman." 

"  Would  seven  be  too  late  for  me  to 
go  back  alone  to  Bow  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Joan,  with  anxiety. 

"  We  can  settle  that  when  the  time 
conies."  He  leaned  from  the  window. 
"  Drive  to  Victoria  ;  I've  changed  my 
mind." 

As  they  entered  a  first-class  carriage 
Lady  Joan  asked  again,  "Won't  yon 
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tell  me  now,  Tom,  where  we're  go- 
ing ?  " 

*'  Can  I  never  give  you  a  treat  on  the 
sly  ?  "  said  Holcroft.  **  You'll  find  out 
the  whole  business  soon  enough." 

He  settled  himself  well  back  in  his 
seat,  with  closed  eyes,  prepared  for 
slumber.  Blanker  and  blanker  beside 
him  grew  the  face  last  night  so  radiant. 
Presently,  in  the  rush  of  the  express, 
she  sat  straight  up  with  clasped  hands. 

"  Is  it  Dover  ?  "  she  said. 

No  voice  answered,  and  still  the  ex- 
press rushed  on. 

IX. 

Thbee  days  later,  about  London, 
newspaper  boys  were  shouting  :  — 

Gigantic  Fraud  at  the  East  End  1 

Bogus  Company  I 

Flight  of  Chairman  I 

And  the  night  mails  carried  to  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England  this 
chairman's  name  as  T.  R.  Holcroft, 
M.P. 

The  countiy  rang  with  indignation. 
Hundreds  of  poor  families  had  been 
spurred  by  paths  of  toilsome  virtue  to 
the  spider's  chamber  and  devoured. 
Holcroft's  skill  among  his  various  mari- 
onettes had  been  equalled  only  by  its 
roguery.  Having  sold  his  patent  and 
speculated  away  the  proceeds,  he  had 
mortgaged  the  bank  with  all  its  appur- 
tenances to  secret  money-lenders.  But 
before  Issachar  and  his  hidden  col- 
leagues could  complete  their  schemes, 
Rudd,  the  demagogue,  working  warily 
and  zealous  for  his  brethren,  had  iired 
the  mine.  In  short,  the  Holcroft  bub- 
ble, with  its  prismatic  hues,  had  burst 
and  vanished.  The  Thrift  Union 
buildings  were  sold  by  auction,  Issa- 
char wisely  retiring.  The  London 
house  was  ransacked  by  creditors,  wlio 
would  receive  therefrom  some  two- 
pence in  the  pound.  Many  seaports 
were  watched  and  rewards  were  offered 
at  multifarious  police-stations  ;  but  no 
faintest  trace  of  Holcroft  transpired. 

And  Jjady  Joan  ?  Demos  thought 
poorly  of  her.  She  had  always  prom- 
ised more  than  she  performed.  She 
had  appeared  by  fits  and  starts  at  the 


East  End,  saying,  *'Some  day,  some 
day  ; "  but  her  name  was  chiefly  prom- 
inent in  society  journals  among  the 
upper  ten.  She  had  left  her  poor  maid, 
frightened  and  deceived  with  the  rest, 
in  the  lodgings  on  Easier  Tuesday.  A 
cruel  fine  lady  I  Rudd  said  an  occa- 
sional word  in  her  defence  ;  but  Rudd 
had  the  best  of  reasons  for  saying  none 
too  much. 

Her  noble  relations,  moreover,  con- 
demned her  strongly.  Why  had  she 
not  consulted  tA«m,  and  tried  if  things 
could  be  hushed  up  ?  What  was  she 
thinking  of  to  disappear  with  the  man, 
dragging  her  family  through  the  dust  ? 
If,  when  she  found  him  out,  she  had 
declined  further  lot  in  his  concerns, 
society  would  have  sympathized  and 
respected  her.  But  now  she  had  made 
herself  no  better  than  any  common 
accomplice  harboring  stolen  goods  in  a 
burglar's  den.  Her  money  was  found 
to  have  been  withdrawn  some  time  ago 
from  English  securities.  Joan  was 
simply  infatuated  with  the  man. 

*'  Disgusting  I "  cried  Lady  Wilming- 
ton. 

But  some  one  steadily  working  day 
by  day,  without  flourish  of  trumpets,  in 
south  London  remembered  a  shadowy 
room,  a  look  as  of  heattbreak  una- 
wares, a  pure  and  proud  young  voice 
holding  fast  a  promise. 

Darcy,  if  none  else,  understood.  He 
had  grown  thinner  of  late,  more  care- 
worn. He  would  work  himself  to 
death,  said  his  friends  ;  but  he  only 
laughed. 

Meanwhile  for  Lady  Joan  the  ex- 
press train  had  been  followed  by  the 
Calais  boat.  "  I  will  tell  you  at  eight 
o'clock,"  Holcroft  had  said  when  she 
questioned  him  once  again  in  crossing 
the  Channel.  Eight  o'clock  had  found 
them  vis-h-ma  at  a  little  table  in  the 
huge  coffee-room  of  an  unfamiliar  liotel 
in  the  heart  of  Paris.  Holcroft's  eyes 
were  imperiously  fixed  upon  her,  as  if 
to  remind  her  that  he  was  master. 

**  I  have  never  yet  seen  you  fail  in 
self-control,"  he  said. 

^^  I  shall  not  fail  now,"  said  Lady 
Joan. 

Those  sharp    eyes    were    satisfied ; 
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she  looked  while,  but  of  malchless  dig- 
nity. 

<'  Remember  wo  are  in  a  crowd ; 
your  face  must  not  change.  That  im- 
pudent message  was  to  warn  me.  The 
slumming  business  has  ruined  me  and 
itself.  They  will  say  that  I  have 
robbed  the  bank." 

"  And  they  will  be  ruined  too  ?  " 

"  There  you  go  I  Them  first,  of 
course  I  I  was  unlucky,  that's  all,  as 
half  the  fellows  in  Loudon  city  have 
been  —  turn  and  turn  about.  But 
Rudd  caught  me  out  before  I  could 
right  myself.  I  must  hide.  Do  you 
take  it  in  ?  " 

*'  I  am  thinking.  Would  my  fortune 
be  enough  ?  " 

He  raised  his  glass  to  the  light  and 
eyed  the  wine. 

"  Your  fortune  is  gone  too." 

"  All  ?    How  can  it  have  gone  ?  " 

"  Will  you  side  with  the  blood- 
hounds? It  is  lost,  I  tell  you.  I 
would  have  seut  you  to  the  Wilming- 
tons  instead  of  dragging  you  here,  but 
for  that.  They  would  ask  you  all  man- 
ner of  questions,  and  make  the  case 
against  me  ten  times  blacker.  But 
you  can  have  your  choice  ;  go  or  stay. 
At  the  same  time  "  —  again  he  looked 
at  her  imperiously  —  *'  I  don't  deny 
that  I  had  rather  you  stayed." 

"  Where  you  are  I  must  be,"  said 
Lady  Joan.  "  For  better,  for  worse," 
she  repeated  in  clear  tones. 

Holcroft  laughed. 

'*  Tou  are  the  queerest  little  machine 
wound  up  by  rule  I  Well,  such  things 
have  their  uses.  Now  we  must  go  and 
buy  some  necessaries  of  existence. 
We  move  on  first  thing  to-morrow." 

Twenty-eight  hours  from  this  time 
Lady  Joan's  noble  young  head  was 
resting  beneath  the  primitive  roof  of 
a  farmhouse  buried  among  hills,  of 
whose  existence  Holcroft  had  learned 
by  chance  in  a  pedestrian  tour  years 
before.  Lady  Joan,  who  was  an- 
nounced as  ''  Madame  Robert,"  her 
husband's  second  name,  had  arrived 
from  the  nearest  market- town  in  a 
covered  wagon,  among  flour-sacks  and 
other  commodities.  '*  Monsieur  Rob- 
ert"   had    thus    arranged    with    the 


farmer,  having  himself  to  travel  fur- 
ther, he  said. 

The  farmer's  old  wife  asked  no  ques- 
tions, glad  to  obtain  a  pittance  by  her 
empty  rooms.  At  least  the  tired  exile 
had  found  a  pillow,  however  coarse, 
and  merciful  darkness. 

X. 

<'  Am)  this  is  the  end  I  "  said  Lady 
Joan. 

She  said  the  same  words  often  to  the 
trees  and  clouds  as  she  wandered  upon 
the  solitary  hillside  above  the  farm. 

Still  under  twenty-five  and  her  life  a 
wreck ;  her  vast  fortune  —  that  power 
for  good  —  a  vanished  dream  ;  her 
stainless  name  lent  to  cover  defile- 
ment I  And  those  for  whom,  in  a 
way  they  little  guessed,  she  had  given 
her  all  —  those  were  wrecked  too. 
Thoughts  of  herself  dwindled  as  she 
thought  of  them  ;  of  her  personal  per- 
suasions and  encouragements,  of  the 
sufferings  which  might  have  been 
spared  them  had  she  never  volunteered 
delusions. 

Desperate  cries  rang  ever  in  her  ears. 
The  great  tide  of  wretchedness  was 
still  rolling.  The  veiy  means  by  which 
she  had  thought  to  stem  it  had  quick- 
ened its  fiow.  By  her  own  act  she  was 
bound,  not  to  them,  but  to  him  —  their 
destroyer. 

She  was  much  alone.  Holcroft  came 
and  went  at  long  intervals.  He  was 
striving,  he  told  her,  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tune ;  in  towns,  he  wore  a  disguise.  If 
his  plans  —  which  he  did  not  define  — 
succeeded,  he  would  go  boldly  back 
to  England.  She  listened,  answering 
nothing. 

In  Paris  she  had  bought  materials  for 
art  embroidery,  in  which  she  was 
skilled  ;  and  during  many  hours  daily 
she  worked  in  her  great  bare  room. 
She  hoped,  when  opportunity  came,  to 
sell  her  handicrafts  ;  she  had  not  dared 
to  ask  how  Holcroft  obtained  their 
present  subsistence,  and  confined  her- 
self to  using  it  penuriously.  No  news 
from  the  outer  world  reached  her. 
Thus  she  waited,  in  living  death. 

It  was  Christmas  eve.  The  tiny 
church  in  the  valley  was  lighted,  the 
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peasanU  thronged  to  it.  Lady  Joan, 
forbidden  by  Holcroft  to  sbow  her  face 
beyond  the  farm,  watched  the  Christ- 
mas moon  above,  tlie  lights  below,  sol- 
itary, from  her  window.  '^  On  earthy 
peace — good-will  toward  ment^^  Oh, 
mockery  I 

Her  hands  were  clasped  in  their  old 
attitude  upon  her  knee.  She  sat  tear- 
less. The  pond  below  her  window 
was  frozen,  her  tears,  her  soul,  were 
frozen.  The  whole  earth  was  bound  in 
ice  of  despair. 

Suddenly  the  outer  door  opened  ;  a 
step  wearily  climbed  the  rough  stairs. 
The  farmer  and  his  wife  were  at  the 
church  ;  but  she  was  not  afraid.  She 
saw  as  in  a  dream,  upon  her  threshold, 
a  figure  which  might  have  been  her 
husband's  wraith.  The  ruddy  color 
was  gone  even  from  the  lips  ;  the  dark 
eyes  were  bloodshot  and  dim.  The 
heavy  breathing  soon  dispelled  all 
ghostly  fancies.  Holcroft  staggered, 
and  fell  across  the  bed. 

"  Tom  I  Are  you  faint  ?  I  will  go 
down  and  see  what  I  can  find  for 
you." 

She  was  flitting  rapidly  away  ;  but  he 
caught  her  dress. 

'^  Stop  I  It  will  make  no  difference. 
I  must  speak  to  you  first.  Raise  my 
head." 

She  helped  him  as  best  she  could  to  a 
less  uneasy  posture,  and  covered  him 
with  a  shawl. 

'*  I  thought  you  were  leagues  away, 
Tom." 

"I  drove  from  Gonlet  —  the  fellow 
set  me  down  at  the  gate.  It  came  on 
yesterday  — inflammation  or  something 
—  I  wouldn't  be  beaten — I  struggled 
to  get  back  to  you." 

**  To  me  I  "  Even  in  this  moment 
she  looked  at  him  with  involuntaiy 
surprise. 

**  Yes,  I  must  tell  you.  Stay  I  You 
can  get  any  help  you  please  when  I've 
told  you.    Listen,  Joan." 

He  spoke  with  his  old  imperiousness, 
clutching  her  wrist. 

"I  won't  die  like  a  brute,  if  I've 
lived  like  one  —  I  never  meant  that 
either,  but  circumstances  were  too 
strong.    Joan,  I  lied  to  you  from  first 


till  last.  I  drew  your  money  out  of  the 
bank  when  Bostock  went  —  I  burned 
and  altered  papers.  There's  no  lime 
to  explain  —  but  there's  your  money. 
I  invested  it  in  false  names,  in  various 
places  a  year  ago,  when  I  ran  over 
here  —  for  a  holiday  I  told  you — you 
remember  ?  I've  dotted  down  memo- 
randums— you'll  find  the  book  in  my 
ulster  —  a  lawyer  will  dovetail  them  all 
in  for  you  ;  get  an  honest  one,  mind  I 
The  capital's  right  within  £4,000. 
Flay  your  cards  well,  and  you'll  get  out 
of  the  wood  yet." 

"But,  Tom,  what " 

She  stopped  short.  Were  he  dying 
indeed,  her  question  would  be  cruelty. 
But  he  read  it  in  her  face. 

"  What  have  I  spent  it  on  ?  And 
when  I  told  you  we  were  so  hard  up  I 
Joan,  I  am  not  like  you,  I  can't  live 
without  friends  of  my  own  kind.  I 
have  had  plenty  all  along,  when  you 
little  thought  it  —  and  they  have  come 
expensive.  But  how  could  I  stand 
such  hard  lines  as  we've  fallen  on 
since  Easter  without  'em  ?  I'm  not 
like  you,  I  tell  you.  I'd  have  cut  my 
throat  long  ago  if  I  hadn't  drowned 
thought  in  pleasure." 

He  groaned  heavily. 

"  I'd  tell  you  a  lot  more,  but  there's 
no  time.  Joan,  you  had  always  pity 
for  those  wretches.  Have  you  none 
for  me  ?  " 

"The  greatest,  Tom  — the  deepest." 

"Then  pray.  Kneel  down  and 
pray." 

The  clutch  as  of  a  drowning  man 
tightened  upon  Lady  Joan's  slight 
wrist. 

"Tom,"  she  said,  "I  would  die  for 
you,  in  spite  of  all.  I  would  die  in- 
stead of  you." 

XI. 

"  They  are  all  here,  my  lady.  The 
hall  is  full." 

"  Are  the  cheques  written  ?  " 

"Every  one.  Your  ladyship's  law- 
yers have  been  most  particular.  And 
I  know  every  face  ;  so  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  cheating." 

"I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr. 
Budd.    Now  I  will  come." 
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More  than  two-and-a-half  years  liad 
passed  siuce  that  Christmas  eve  in  the 
French  valley.  ''Madame  Kobert," 
working  laboriously  the  while,  had  sup- 
ported herself  in  a  single  room  in 
Paris,  while  the  income  of  her  fortune 
accumulated  to  increase  the  capital  and 
make  a  vast  debt  complete.  The  law- 
yers remonstrated ;  but  Lad}'  Joan 
would  hear  not  a  word.  Secrecy  had 
been  carefully  maintained.  Very  few 
beyond  a  mile  of  Bow  had  any  notion 
of  the  great  act  of  restitution  now  at 
hand. 

AH  the  shareholders  and  depositors 
robbed  by  Holcroft  were  assembled  in 
their  former  entertainment  room.  The 
head  lawyer  and  his  clerk  stood  on  the 
platform  ;  before  them  an  empty  chair, 
below,  a  sea  of  faces  upraised  in 
dubious  anticipation.  In  the  rear  a 
door  opened  ;  they  saw  their  zealous 
friend,  Rudd,  escorting  —  whom  ? 

A  form  still  like  that  of  a  child,  more 
than  ever  like  a  little  white  spirit,  com- 
ing forward  with  a  quiet  step.  She 
wore  the  plainest  and  cheapest  mourn- 
ing ;  beneath  her  small  black  bonnet 
her  fair  hair  shone  like  sunlight  on 
flax.  Her  eyes,  as  they  met  the  people, 
were  deep  and  grave.  Her  face  had 
no  tinge  of  color. 

*'I  am  Lady  Joan  Holcroft,"  she 
said  in  clear  tones.  ''Some  of  you 
knew  me  once.  I  should  not  have 
been  so  long  away  from  you,  only  I 
was  making  up  your  money.  Your 
money  is  all  ready  now,  with  interest 
for  the  last  three  years  and  four 
mouths." 

Then,  before  they  had  recovered 
from  the  first  surprise,  the  lawyer  was 
calling  names,  and  Lady  Joan  held  a 
basket  full  of  cheques.  A  strange  so- 
lemnity brooded  over  the  hall.  Every 
one,  as  he  was  called,  stepped  forth, 
received  his  cheque  in  silence,  went 
back  to  his  place,  found  every  farthing 
right,  and  then  watched  the  others. 
The  long  summer  evening  had  closed 
in,  and  the  gas  was  lighted,  before  the 
last  payment  wns  made.  Lady  Joan 
looked  very  tired,  yet  full  of  rest.  She 
rose  once  more. 

"I   thank  God,"  she  said.    "This 


night  will  be  the  first  since  Easter  Mon- 
day, more  than  three  years  ago,  that  I 
shall  sleep  in  peace.  Yon  have  sor- 
rowed, and  I  have  sorrowed  with  you. 
But  it  is  over  now.  I  have  only  one 
request  to  make.  Will  you  forgive  — 
my  husband  ?  " 

One  half  second  and  deafening  shouts 
rang  from  wall  to  roof.  "  God  bless 
him  I  Grod  bless  him  I  "  they  cried, 
with  excited  incoherence.  Then  they 
came  tumbling  over  the  benches,  rush- 
ing upon  that  childlike  figure.  They 
cheered  her  again  and  again,  they 
waved  hats  and  handkerchiefs ;  they 
had  almost  raised  her  chair  on  their 
shoulders,  when  a  commanding  voice 
called,  "  silence  I  "  A  young  man  of  a 
different  oixier  from  themselves  — 
though  thin  and  brown  —  sprang  upon 
the  platform. 

"Lady  Joan  is  worn  out.  She  has 
given  her  all  for  you,  and  if  you  are 
grateful,  go  home.  Go  home,"  he 
shouted  again,  as  the  rush  continued  ; 
"  she  will  see  you  another  time.  To- 
night she  must  rest." 

They  understood  at  last,  and  trooped 
out,  still  with  cheei*s  and  vociferous 
blessings.  A  faint  color  rose  in  Lady 
Joan's  white  cheeks. 

"  Mr.  Darcy  I   How  did  you  know  ?  " 

Before  he  could  reply  the  tall  dema- 
gogue pressed  forward,  and  wrung  her 
hand.  "You  are  an  angel,"  he  said 
enthusiastically.  "  Your  ladyship  is 
an  angel  from  Heaven.  He  strode 
away,  brushing  tears  from  his  sharp 
eyes. 

"Let  me  take  you  to  your  lodging. 
You  have  gone  through  all  you  can 
endure,"  said  Darcy. 

"  I  fully  approve,"  said  the  old  law- 
yer, with  a  quiet  smile. 

Darcy  smuggled  her  away  by  a  side 
door.  The  sky  of  the  summer  night 
stretched  calm  and  soft  above  the  elec- 
tric lamps. 

Neither  spoke  until  the  cab  was  dis- 
missed before  a  quiet  little  house  in  a 
prim  row.  Darcy  followed  to  a  tiny 
sitting-room.  She  sank  at  once  into 
the  leathern  armchair. 

"  Forgive  me  —  but  I  can  hardly 
stand,"  she  said.    Yet  she  smiled.    "I 
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am  so  happy  I  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be 
sad.  But  —  I  can't  help  it  —  I  am,  oh  I 
80  happy." 

"  It  18  your  reward,"  returned  Darcy. 
He  sat  opposite,  his  eyes  fixed  on  her, 
half  unconsciously,  as  if  they  could 
never  look  away. 

"How  did  you  hear?"  she  re- 
peated. 

"You  see  I  am  continually  in  and 
out  with  the  poor  ;  and  yesterday  I 
got  wind  of  something,  and  followed  it 
up.    Does  Lady  Wilmington  know  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  She  tiied  last  year 
to  overthrow  my  Scheme.  She  will 
never  care  to  have  me  with  her  again  ; 
but  that  is  nothing  now  to  me.  I  shall 
live  here  among  the  people,  and  work 
for  tliera  till  I  die." 

"And  what  do  you  expect  to  live 
upon  ?  " 

"  You  haven't  heard,  then,  about  my 
art  embroidery  ?  I  enjoy  it  so  much  I 
I  weave  my  fancies  into  pictures  with 
such  lovely  colors  I  And  it  pays  well. 
I  can  manage  upon  very  little.  And  in 
all  my  spare  time  I  shall  be  with  tlie 
sick,  or  the  old  people  and  children  ; 
and  in  the  evening  I  shall  make  the 
others  happy.  I  shall  tell  them  to  call 
me  Joan.  *  Sister '  Joan,  I  think,  not 
'  Lady  '  any  more." 

"  You  have  wandered  through 
strange  places  since  that  morning  at 
Somersby,  when  I  fixed  your  proba- 
tion," said  Darcy. 

A  passing  shadow  saddened  the  calm 
eyes.  "And  I  have  learned  strange 
lessons,"  she  said.  "  I  can  work  bet- 
ter than  that  ignorant  girl  whom  you 
would  not  countenance,  nearly  seven 
years  ago." 

"  You  will  be  lonely  here ;  too 
lonely.     Who  will  take  care  of  you  ?  " 

"I  want  to  lake  care  of  other  peo- 
ple," said  Lady  Joan.  But  she  looked 
a  little  desolate. 

"  I  have  trusty  disciples  in  the  South, 
who  would  carry  on  my  plans.  What 
if  I  came  here  instead  ?  The  Thrift 
Union  buildin<^  are  in  the  market 
again.  I  am  rich  again,  too,  very  rich 
—  I  have  had  legacies.  And  the  two 
years  are  over  I  Would  you  still  wish 
to  work  with  me  if  I  came  ?  " 


"  Mr.  Darcy  I  Are  you  in  ear- 
nest ?  " 

Was  this  Lady  Joan  ?  Ah,  she  had 
never  lived  yet  I  but  she  could  live.  A 
spirit  of  radiant  light  she  looked  now. 
In  her  gladness  she  rose.  Darcy  rose 
also. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  "  she  re- 
peated. "  To  work  under  you  at  last  ? 
Isn't  it  too  good  to  be  true  ?  " 

"  Not  if  —  if Is  my  own  dream 

too  good  to  be  true  ?  " 

She  was  silent,  with  dilating  eyes. 

"  Did  you  never  see  through  those 
two  years,  Joan  ?  Didn't  you  know  I 
was  too  proud  to  be  selfish  ?  It  is  not 
you  only  who  have  come  out  of  great 
tribulation  I    Joan  —  Joan  I  " 

Thus,  after  many  days,  by  paths  un- 
dreamt of.  Lady  Joan  won  her  heart's 
desire  —  and  Darcy  his  wife. 

E.  Chilton. 


From  The  National  Review. 
LOBD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 

BY  SIB  HERBERT  MAXWELI^ 

In  the  Litany  we  are  made  to  pray 
for  preservation  from  sudden  death, 
but  how  infinitely  more  sorrowful  is  a 
long-drawn,  hopeless  struggle  for  life  I 
How  many  of  us,  if  we  were  sincere, 
would  pray  rather  to  be  spared  the 
flickering  in  the  socket,  the  feverish 
rallies,  the  deadly  faints,  the  ever- 
deepening  helplessness  ? 

For  many  weeks  the  whole  nation 
was  summoned  each  morning  to  what 
it  knew  was  the  death-bed  of  one  who 
was,  till  lately,  among  the  foremost 
figures  in  the  public  view.  Lord  Ran-  ' 
dolph  Churchill  was  never  seen  at  his 
best  unless  fighting  against  tremendous 
odds.  Reckless  beyond  all  men's  reck- 
oning in  prosperity,  he  was  wont  to  be 
swift  and  dangerous  as  Rupert  when 
hard  pressed.  As  in  the  days  of  his 
vigor,  so  in  this  last  mortal  struggle 
with  the  King  of  Terrors,  he  yielded  to 
the  irresistible  only  when  all  power  of 
resistance  had  ebbed  away. 

When    the    end    came    at   last   one 
sighed,  almost  as  much  from  relief  for 
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the  release  of  the  sufferer  and  those 
who  watched  beside  him,  as  from  re- 
gret for  the  gallant  soul  that  had  goue 
to  its  rest. 

For  it  was  a  gallant  soul.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph's sternest  critics  never  denied 
that,  and  the  place  he  won  for  himself 
in  the  popular  fancy  was,  at  one  time, 
second  only  to  that  held  by  Mr.  Ghid- 
stone.  Despite  the  petulant  self-will 
which  flung  him  out  of  power,  despite 
the  failure  uf  physical  faculties  which 
was  so  painfully  visible  during  the  last' 
two  yeara  of  his  life,  Lord  Bandolph 
remained,  to  the  last,  tirat  favorite 
among  his  party  with  a  very  large  sec- 
tion of  tho  people.  No  one  can  doubt 
that,  who  was  in  London  during  the 
closing  weeks  of  his  life,  for  one  had 
only  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  talk  on  the 
cab-stands,  the  streets,  even  at  the 
public  house  doors,  to  hear  anxious 
discussion  of  the  latest  bulletins  about 
''Randy,"  as  he  was  affectionately 
called. 

The  initial  steps  in  this  strange, 
eventful  history  were  as  little  auspi- 
cious as  those  which  led  to  its  close. 
The  borough  of  Woodstock  had  been 
kept  warm  till  some  member  of  the 
bouse  of  Marlborough  should  be  ready 
to  represent  it.  Lord  Bandolph  was 
nominated  at  the  general  election  of 
1874.  Among  the  first  to  go  there  to 
support  his  candidature  was  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Edward)  Clarke,  who  was  adver- 
tised  to  address  a  meeting.  On  his 
arrival,  Mr.  Clarke  was  brought  into  a 
room  where  thirty  or  forty  respectable 
bursresses  were  seated.  These  received 
him  with  such  encouragement  as  may 
be  had  from  the  bumping  of  thirty 
or  forty  sticks  and  umbrellas  upon  the 
floor.  Gradually  it  dawned  upon  him 
that  this  was  the  meeting  he  had  been 
invited  to  address.  ''  But  is  the  candi- 
date not  to  speak  ?  "  he  asked.  ''  Well, 
sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  the  fact  is,  our 
candidate  is  a  young  gentleman  with 
no  experience  of  public  speaking,  and 
we  think  it  is  better  he  should  not  ap- 
pear." Whereupon  Mr.  Clarke  made 
representations  that  the  times  were  of 
that  nature  that  any  Tory  candidate 
who  wj3hed  to  be  returned  mvAi  put  in 


an  appearance.  A  meeting,  conse- 
quently, was  arranged  for  the  following 
Saturday,  to  be  addressed  by  Lord  Ban- 
dolph. The  candidate  appeared  in  due 
coui*sc,  equipped  with  plentiful  notes, 
decorously  disposed  in  orthodox  fash- 
ion in  the  crown  of  his  hat.  These 
notes  got  hopelessly  disarranged,  with 
fatal  effect  upon  consecutive  oratory. 
Lord  Bandolph  completely  broke  down. 

On  the  following  Monday  Mr.  Clarke 
was  at  the  Conservative  Central  Office 
when  a  representative  of  the  Qlobe 
arrived  to  say  that  they  could  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  of  Lord  Ban- 
dolph's  speech.  Mr.  Clarke  was  ready 
for  the  occasion,  and  promptly  wrote 
out  an  eloquent  address,  which  was 
printed  in  due  form,  and  had,  it  may  be 
presumed,  excellent  effect,  for  the  Con- 
servative candidate  came  out  at  the 
top  of  the  poll. 

Few  persons  can  have  foreseen  that 
the  slim,  nervous  young  dandy  who 
came  from  Woodstock  to  swell  Dis- 
raeli's majority  in  the  new  Parliament 
was  so  soon  and  so  powerfully  to  influ- 
ence the  fortunes  and  policy  of  the 
Conservative  party.  Disraeli  himself 
must  have  been  as  unconscious  of  the 
watchfulness  of  the  disciple  who  took  a 
seat  behind  him  as  he  was  of  the  fervor 
and  fidelity  with  which  Lord  Bandolph 
was  to  exalt  his  leader's  memory  when 
that  leader  should  have  passed  from 
the  scene. 

Not  until  six  years  later  did  Church- 
ill's  opportunity  come,  and  he  was 
ready  for  it.  Pulverized  as  it  had 
been  at  the  polls,  dispirited  by  a  defeat 
as  crushing  as  it  had  been  unexpected, 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  Com- 
mons assembled  on  the  benches  behind 
the  kind-hearted,  mild-mannered  coun- 
try gentleman  upon  whom  had  been 
laid  the  duty  of  leading  it  against  the 
fiery  and  radiant  captor  of  Midlothian. 
The  prospect  was  not  encouraging  for 
the  broken  Tories.  The  conditions  of 
the  campaign  were  so  unequal  that  it 
seemed  almost  ludicrous  to  draw  the 
sword.  When  the  young  and  untried 
champion  stepped  into  the  ring,  few 
among  the  new  members  knew  him 
even  by  sight,  and  the  old  ones  only 
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remembered  Randolph  as  having  mnde^ 
a  couple  of  years  previously,  au  iso- 
lated and  bitter  attack  ou  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth,  the  ^^  ponderous  mediocrity 
with  a  double  surname "  who  was 
president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  ministry,  and 
had  introduced  a  scheme  of  county 
government  on  popularly  elective  lines. 
^^  I  have,"  Lord  Randolph  had  said  on 
that  occasion,  with  his  inimitable  air  of 
cultivated  effrontery,  "  no  objection  to 
the  president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  dealing  with  such  questions  as 
the  salaries  of  inspectora  of  nuisances, 
but  I  do  entertain  the  strongest  possi- 
ble objection  to  his  coming  down  here 
with  all  the  appearance  of  a  great  law- 
giver to  repair,  according  to  his  small 
ideas  and  in  his  little  way,  breaches  in 
the  British  Constitution."  He  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  Tory  party  not  to  barter 
away  their  cherished  institutions  ^^  for 
such  Brummagem  tnish  as  this  bill, 
stuffed  with  all  the  little  dodges  of  a 
president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,"  and  had  declared  that  he  '*  had 
ransacked  the  whole  arsenal  of  denun- 
ciatory phrases,  and  had  not  found 
any  that  adequately  expressed  his  esti- 
mation, or  his  want  of  estimation,  of 
the  measure."  This  onslaught  was 
stamped  on  the  memories  of  members 
of  the  former  Parliament  by  a  comical 
incident.  Speaking  as  he  was  from 
copious  notes,  the  sheets  got  mixed  up 
in  the  course  of  his  address,  some  of 
them  fluttered  from  his  hand  and  fell 
in  a  gentle  shower  round  the  object  of 
his  denunciation,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth, 
who  was  sitting  immediately  below 
Churchill,  and  who  collected  and  cour- 
teously handed  them  back  to  his  assail- 
ant. 

Seldom,  however,  has  the  House  of 
Commons  been  more  quickly  foix^ed  to 
recognize  the  merits  of  a  speaker. 
Lord  Randolph  made  his  start  in  the 
new  Parliament  on  a  peculiarly  un- 
promising and  unpopular  subject — as 
the  chief  opponent  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
being  allowed  to  take  the  oath.  The 
record  of  that  long  and  bitter  conflict 
teems  with  piquant  incident ;  here  — 
a  reflection  of  the  Burke<aud-dagger 


scene,  when  Churchill,  after  quoting 
from  one  of  Bradlaugh's  works,  ended 
by  flinging  it  with  melodramatic  con- 
tempt ou  the  floor  of  the  House  ;  there 
—  the  smoke  of  a  warm  encounter  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  about  the  authority  of  a 
disputed  passage  in  Origen.  His  early 
speeches  on  this  subject  were  a  trifle 
too  rhetorical  to  please  the  sense  of  the 
House  ;  but  Churchill,  too,  was  sensi- 
tive ;  he  quickly  amended  his  manner, 
and  then  it  was  discovered  (and  none 
realized  this  sooner  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone) that  the  Tory  party  had  devel- 
oped a  new  debater,  supple,  pungent, 
dangerously  adroit,  a  perfect  master  of 
Parliamentary  procedure,  and  curiously 
able  to  blend  personalities  after  the 
democratic  taste  with  the  traditions 
of  Parliamentary  chivalry.  North  cote 
himself,  unable  to  the  last  to  shake  off 
the  habits  of  reverence  due  by  an  ex- 
private  secretary  towards  his  old  chief, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  began  to  turn  in  mo- 
ments of  perplexity  to  that  notable  cor- 
ner below  the  gangway  which  the 
famous  Fourth  Party  claimed  as  their 
camp.  More  and  more,  as  the  years 
of  that  Parliament  rolled  on,  did  men 
forget  their  distrust  of  the  madcap 
*'  member  for  Woodstock  ;  "  and,  more 
significant  still,  more  and  more  pressing 
became  the  demands  from  the  great 
industrial  centres  for  speeches  from  the 
young  David  who  never  shrank  from 
an  encounter  with  Goliath. 

Space  will  admit  of  no  more  than  one 
extract  from  the  sayings  of  this  plat- 
form crusade,  but  it  shall  be  a  charac- 
teristic one,  containing  a  specimen  of 
the  audacious,  yet  good-humored,  per- 
sonalities which,  at  that  period,  served 
so  greatly  to  endear  the  speaker  to  his 
vast  audiences.  Speaking  at  Blackpool, 
on  January  24th,  1884,  he  alluded  to 

A  couple  of  the  Gladstonlan  advertise- 
ments which  appeared  in  the  papers  the 
other  day.  The  first  described  the  journey 
of  a  deputation  of  working-men  from  the 
pure  and  immaculate  borough  of  Chester  to 
Ha  warden  Castle  (it  has  always  appeared 
to  me  somewhat  incongruous  and  inappro- 
priate that  the  great  chief  of  the  Radical 
party  should  reside  in  a  castle).  One  wonld 
have  thought  that  the  deputation  would 
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have  been  received  in  the  house,  in  the 
study,  in  the  drawing-room,  or  even  in  the 
dining-room.  Not  at  alL  That  would 
have  been  out  of  harmony  with  the  adver- 
tisement '^boom."  Another  scene  had 
been  arranged.  The  workingmen  were 
guided  through  .the  ornamental  grounds, 
into  the  wide-spreading  park,  strewn  with 
the  wreckage  and  ruins  of  the  prime  min- 
ister's sport.  All  around  them  lay  the 
rotting  trunks  of  once  umbrageous  trees  ; 
all  around  them,  tossed  by  the  winds,  were 
boughs  and  bark  and  withered  shoots. 
They  come  suddenly  on  the  prime  minister 
and  Master  Herbert,  in  scanty  attire  and 
profuse  perspiration,  engaged  in  the  de- 
struction of  a  gigantic  oak,  just  giving  its 
last  dying  groan.  They  are  permitted  to 
gaze  and  to  worship  and  adore,  and,  having 
conducted  themselves  with  exemplary  pro- 
priety, are  each  of  them  presented  with  a 
few  chips  as  a  memorial  of  that  memorable 
scene. 

Is  not  this,  I  thought  to  myself  as  I  read 
the  narrative,  a  perfect  type  and  emblem 
of  Mr.  Oladstone's  government  of  the  em- 
pire ?  The  working-classes  of  this  country 
sought  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880.  He  told 
them  that  he  would  give  them  and  all  other 
subjects  of  the  queen  much  legislation, 
■great  prosperity,  and  universal  peace,  and 
he  has  given  them — nothing  but  chips. 
Chips  to  the  faithful  allies  in  Afghanistan, 
«hip8  to  the  trusting  native  races  of  South 
Africa,  chips  to  the  Egyptian  fellah,  chips 
to  the  British  farmer,  chips  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  artisan,  chips  to  the  agricultural 
laborer,  chips  to  the  House  of  Commons 
-itself.  I  ask  you  who  have  followed  with 
<»are  the  events  of  Parliament,  to  carry 
your  minds  back  to  the  beginning  of  1880, 
to  the  demonstration  of  Dulclgno,  to  the 
slaughter  of  Maiwand,  to  the  loss  of  Can- 
dahar,  to  the  rebellion  of  the  Transvaal,  to 
the  Irish  Land  League  with  all  its  attend- 
ant horrors,  to  the  scenes  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  the  loss  of  freedom  and  dig- 
nity sustained  by  that  assembly,  to  the 
abortive  Sessions,  to  the  Egyptian  muddle 
with  its  sham  military  glories,  to  the  resig- 
nation of  Cabinet  ministers,  to  the  spec- 
tacle recently  afforded  of  two  ministerial 
colleagues  openly  defying  each  other,  to 
the  illusory  programme  spread  before  you 
for  the  coming  year,  to  the  immense  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  which  surround  you  on 
every  side — turn  over  all  these  matters  in 
your  minds,  search  your  memories,  look  at 
them  as  yoa  will ;  I  ask  you  again,  is  there 


in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  where  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  has 
been  felt — is  there  one  single  item,  act, 
expression,  or  development  on  which  you 
can  dwell  with  any  pride  or  even  satisfac- 
tion ?  Is  there  one  single,  solid,  real,  sub- 
stantial construction  or  improvement  which 
can  benefit  permanently  or  even  momenta- 
rily, either  directly  or  indirectly,  your  own 
countrymen  at  home,  your  own  country- 
men abroad,  or  any  worthy  portion  of  the 
human  race  ?  Chips  you  will  find,  nothing 
but  chips — hard,  dry,  unnourishing,  indi- 
gestible chips.  To  all  those  who  leaned 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  trusted  in  him, 
and  who  hoped  for  something  from  him, 
chips,  nothing  but  chips.  To  those  who 
defied  him,  trampled  upon  his  power,  who 
insulted  and  reviled  his  representatives  and 
his  policy,  to  the  barbarous  Boer  and  the 
rebel  Irish — to  them,  and  to  them  alone, 
booty  and  great  gain. 

Listened  to  in  the  cold  light  of  after 
days,  these  echoes  from  a  distant  bat- 
tlefield sound  hollow  enough.  The 
language  may  be  extravagant,  the  im- 
agery strained,  the  conclusions  imper- 
fect and  strongly  partisan.  But  in  the 
heat  of  combat  this  oratory  did  not  fall 
wide  of  its  purpose.  It  made  men 
laugh.  Churchill's  hearers  laughed  and 
were  ready  to  swear  by  the  speaker 
who  amused  them  ;  his  readers  next 
morning  laughed  and  picked  out  fa- 
vorite phrases  to  be  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  Randolph  Churchill 
became  the  man  of  the  moment. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  too, 
Churchill,  at  the  close  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  1885,  was  in  command  of  an 
enthusiastic  following  far  beyond  the 
devoted  baud  of  three  who,  with  him- 
self, composed  the  redoubted  Fourth 
Party.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  tlie  prestige  of  the  official 
Opposition  leaders  should  remain  uu- 
dimmed  by  the  brilliance  of  tlie  strat- 
egy displayed  below  the  gangway.  Sir 
Stafford's  gentlemanly  remonstrance 
with  the  government,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith's  sound  common  sense,  Sir  Mi- 
chael Hicks-Beach's  stern,  but  culti- 
vated resistance,  were  all  of  the  first 
quality  of  their  kind  ;  but  to  deal  with 
ministers  who  had  begun  by  relegating 
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political  economy  to  the  spheres  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  had  proceeded  to 
lay  Alexandria  in  smoking  iniins,  and 
had  wound  up  by  abandoning  the  gal- 
lant Gonlon  to  his  fate,  there  was 
required  a  method  of  warfare  far  differ- 
ent from  the  time-honored  tactics  of 
pnnulu.  The  devotion  inspired  among 
young  Tory  members  by  Lord  Ran- 
dolph's incessant  watchfulness  and  skil- 
ful attacks  far  outweighed  the  misgiving 
sown  by  some  of  his  sayings  among  the 
disciples  of  an  older  and  more  orthodox 
school.  It  had  required,  indeed,  some- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  Con- 
servative stomach  to  digest  the  speech 
delivered  by  him  in  the  Edinburgh 
Music  Hall  in  December,  1883,  largely 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  merits 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Had  that 
speech  stood  alone,  not  only  would 
Lord  Randolph's  sphere  of  influence 
been  severely  limited,  but  the  Fourth 
Party  itself,  had  it  ever  come  into  ex- 
istence, would  have  been  reduced  to 
half  its  proportion.  But  that  speech 
did  not  stand  alone.  It  was  but  one  of 
a  series  of  brilliant  platform  perform- 
ances, which  secured  to  its  author, 
first  the  attention,  then  the  approval, 
and,  lastly,  the  ungrudging  devotion  of 
a  good  half  of  the  mass  upon  whom 
the  franchise  was  about  to  be  con- 
ferred. 

A  si<rnificant  incident  took  place  after 
the  fall  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administra- 
tion in  June,  1885.  Lord  Salisbury  had 
undertaken  the  formation  of  a  stop-gap 
govertnncnt  to  conclude  the  necessary 
business  of  the  session  and  carry  on 
affairs  till  registration  of  the  new  con- 
si  it  uencies  had  made  an  appeal  to 
tliem  possible.  Before  Parliament  ad- 
journed for  the  interval  necessary  for 
the  re-election  of  Conservative  minis- 
ters, Mr.  Gladstone,  who  still  led  the 
House,  proposed  to  take  into  consid- 
enilion  the  Lords'  amendments  to  the 
Redistribution  of  Seats  Bill.  North- 
cote  and  the  official  Opposition  sup- 
ported him,  and  no  surprise  was  caused 
by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Fourth 
Party  to  the  proposal.  But  it  was 
speedily  apparent  that  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  at  the  head  of  more  than 


his  normal  following  of  three.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  threw  in  his  lot 
with  the  '*  rapier  and  i-ozette  "  group 
of  the  Opposition,  and  a  minority  of 
thirty-five  Conservatives,  representing 
the  party  on  which  Churchill  had  be- 
stowed the  infelicitous  title  of  "  Tory- 
Democrat,"  went  into  the  lobby  against 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  follow- 
ers of  Gladstone  and  Noilhcote.  Men 
were  puzzled  by  this  demonstration, 
but  it  had  the  effect  of  showing  that 
the  member  for  Woodstock  had  made 
himself  a  powerful  factor  in  his  own 
party,  and  one  that  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  formation 
of  any  Conservative  administration. 
Churchill  had  indeed  rendered  himself 
indispensable  ;  his  position  was  recog- 
nized by  his  admission,  per  saltum^  to 
Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet  in  July  as 
secretary  of  state  for  India.  Howbeit, 
not  many  people  had  realized  the 
weight  of  Lord  Randolph's  influence 
upon  the  country  till  after  his  contest 
with  Mr.  John  Bright  for  the  represen- 
tation of  Birmingham  at  the  general 
election  of  1885.  Many  Conservatives 
regarded  it  as  a  piece  of  foolhardy 
bravado  to  beard  the  tribune  of  the 
people  in  the  very  cradle  and  close 
preserve  of  Radicalism.  The  result 
justified  the  daring.  John  Bright  only 
held  his  own  by  4,989  votes  against 
4,216  cast  for  the  Tory  champion. 

It  was  a  rapid  rise,  but  more  sur- 
prising events  were  in  store  ;  not  only 
had  Lord  Randolph  made  himself 
dreaded  by  his  opponents  ;  he  was 
also  held  in  awe  by  his  friends.  He 
had  the  knack  of  hitting  off  the  weak 
points  in  public  men  and  crystalliz- 
ing them  in  epigram.  It  would  per- 
haps be  better  to  allow  his  pungent 
sneers  at  the  ^'  bourgeois  placemen," 
the  "  Tapers  and  Tadpoles,"  the  '*  Mar- 
shalls  and  Snclgroves,"  of  his  own 
party  to  sink  into  oblivion,  were  it 
not  that  in  any  just  estimate  of  the 
remarkable  rise  of  this  man  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  means  by  which 
he  overcame  those  forces  of  equal  de- 
cency and  density  which  oppose  the 
progress  of  every  free-lance.  And 
every  sarcasm  which  he  poured  on  the 
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heads  of  his  own  party  was  aloDcd  for 
leiifokl  by  the  ridicule  with  which  he 
deluged  his  oppoDeuts.  It  was  not  till 
the  following  year,  1886,  during  the 
debate  on  the  Home  Itule  Bill,  that  he 
fixed  on  Mr.  Gladstone  the  indelible 
taunt  of  being  '^an  old  man  in  a 
hurry."  But,  indeed,  he  hardly  ever 
rose  in  debate  at  this  time,  or  appeared 
on  a  platform,  without  uttering  some 
happy  or  stinging  phrase,  to  be  re- 
peated next  morning  from  ten  thousand 
lips.  How  many  of  these  were  of 
his  own  coinage,  or  how  many  were 
minted  in  the  elvish  fancy  of  his  close 
ally,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  may 
be  matter  for  speculation  ;  the  fact  re- 
mains that  these  sayings  contributed 
almost  as  much  to  his  influence  over 
what  he  irreverently  termed  ^^  the  old 
gang" — Lord  Beaconsfield's  former 
colleagues — as  to  the  hold  he  acquired 
on  the  affection  of  the  new  electorate. 

It  was  at  Sheffield,  in  1885,  that  Lord 
Bandolph  made  the  first  overtures 
towards  that  alliance  between  Consti- 
tational  Liberals  and  the  Tory  party 
wliich  he  was  to  live  to  see  so  loyally 
cemented,  and  which  was  to  have  such 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  political 
destiny  of  his  country.  From  this 
speech,  as  befitted  the  utterance  of  a 
cabinet  minister,  much  of  the  irrespon- 
sible i-aillery,  so  characteristic  of  his 
earlier  manner,  had  disappeared.  It 
was  pervaded  ipstead  by  a  grave  and 
statesmanlike  note  of  warning.  After 
sketching  the  headlong  course  on 
which  the  Liberal  party  had  entered, 
and  analyzing  the  position  of  those 
who,  like  Lord  Hartington,  could  not 
be  suspected  of  approving  of  it,  he 
ended  with  these  memorable  sen- 
tences :  — 

I  say  to  Lord  Hartington  before  you  all, 
not  by  any  backstairs  intrigue  and  not  by 
any  secret  negotiations,  but  in  the  face  of 
this  great  meeting  held  in  this  great  town 
and  before  all  England,  I  say  to  Lord 
Hartington  and  his  friends  and  following, 
words  which  were  said  to  men  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  who  were  destined  to 
become  great  political  guides,  I  say  to  Lord 
Hartington  and  I  say  to  his  friends,  **  Come 
over  and  help  us  ! " 
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This  appeal  was  repeated  with  greater 
emphasis  and  with  amplified  detail  be- 
fore an  immense  meeting  at  Manches- 
ter on  March  3, 1886.  In  the  interval 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  once  more  become 
prime  minister,  had  announced  the 
conversion  of  himself  and  his  party  to 
the  policy  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
and  had  given  notice  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
Churchill  called  on  all  patriotic  Lib- 
erals to  join  their  ancient  enemies  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  political  party, 
which  he  termed  Unionist,  to  ^^  com- 
bine all  that  is  best  of  the  Tory, 
the  Whig,  and  the  Liberal  —  combine 
them  all,  whether  they  be  principles  or 
whether  they  be  men."  He  warned 
his  hearers  against  the  separatist  pol- 
icy of  Mr.  Gladstone,  *'  which  would  bo 
equivalent  to  a  restoration  of  the  hep- 
tarchy." As  if  conscious  that  it  might 
be  impossible  to  allay  the  animosity^ 
which  his  method  of  warfare  had 
roused  among  Liberals  against  himself, 
he  declared  that  if  among  the  Toriea 
there  were  persons  with  whom  the 
Whigs  would  decline  to  serve, ''  those 
persons  would  willingly  stand  aside'' 
in  the  formation  of  a  Unionist  Cab- 
inet. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  offer  came  a 
few  days  later  in  the  resignation  by 
Mr.  (now  Sir  George)  Trevelyan  of  his 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Let  it  never  be 
forgotten  in  any  estimate  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill's  career  how  great  was 
the  part  he  played  at  this  crisis,  and 
how  largely  he  contributed  to  turning 
the  masses  from  the  policy  of  sepa- 
ration. However  much  subsequent 
events  may  have  obscured  the  just  ap- 
preciation of  this,  it  was  fully  recog- 
nized* at  the  time,  and,  on  the  return  of 
the  Unionists  to  power,  public  opinion 
endorsed  the  appointment  of  Churchill 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  were  not  wanting,  .indeed,  mis- 
trust and  boding  on  the  part  of  many 
members  of  both  Houses.  They  could 
not  forget  the  bitter  gibes  which  Lord 
Randolph  had  been  wont  to  fling  from 
below  the  gangway  upon  those  who 
were  now  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet. 
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Many  of  his  public  utterances  had  been 
so  far  at  variance  witli  Conservative 
habits  of  thought  and  principles  that 
nothing  but  tremendous  liazard  could 
be  discerned  in  entrusting  the  leader- 
ship to  such  young  and  rash  hands. 
But  these  murmurings  were  soon 
hushed,  overborne  by  plaudits  won  by 
the  new  chancellor  in  his  conduct  of 
business  during  the  six  weeks  of  ses- 
sion in  the  autumn  of  1886.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  enthu- 
siastic confidence  Churchill  had  secured 
from  his  followers  when  Parliament 
came  to  be  prorogued  on  September 
25th.  Men  went  back  to  William  Pitt 
for  a  parallel  to  this  heaven -born 
leader.  For  the  first  time  since  1832  it 
was  possible  to  look  with  confidence 
on  the  future  before  the  Conservative 
parly. 

Never  was  whole-hearted  trust  more 
warmly  given  ;  never  did  it  encounter 
colder  or  more  sudden  disappointment. 
Late  at  night  on  December  22nd  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  drove  to 
the  Times  ofilce  and  handed  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  resignation.  The 
cause  alleged  was  a  disagreement  with 
his  colleagues  on  ludicrously  trivial 
items  in  naval  and  military  expendi- 
ture. Let  the  cause  have  been  far 
more  considerable,  nothing  could  ex- 
cuse the  manner  of  the  abdication. 
The  queen,  the  Cabinet,  the  party,  the 
nation — might  all  feel  that  they  had 
received  a  scurvy  return  for  their  hand- 
some treatment  of  the  young  states- 
man. How  the  administration  stood 
the  shock,  how  Mr.  Goschen's  acces- 
sion to  the  Cabinet  proved  in  the  end 
to  be  an  ample  compensation  for  what 
it  had  lost  and  a  contribution  to  its 
stability  are  mattei*s  of  recent  history, 
which  Lord  Randolph  certainly  did  not 
foresee.  He  had  reckoned  on  a  one- 
man  Cabinet,  with  himself  «is  the  man. 
He  made  no  secret  among  his  friends 
of  his  confident  belief  that  he  would  be 
in  ofiice  again  in  a  few  weeks.  But 
he  had  not  calculated  on  the  impossi- 
bility of  restoring  confidence  so  rudely 
shaken.  Men  mi^ht  still  admire  him 
and  hold  him  in  affection,  but  they 
could  never  again  replace  their  trust  in 


one  who  had  broken  up  the  very  foun- 
dation on  which  it  shoukl  i*est. 

It  is  the  gift  of  a  great  poet,  without 
direct  reference  to,  or  narrative  of,  spe- 
cific circumstances,  to  cast  into  endur- 
ing verse  the  ever-recurring  phases  of 
human  occasion.  So  Brownins:  had 
written  in  his  ''Lost  Leader"  lines 
which  ran  at  this  time  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  Churchill's  dismayed  followers. 

Blot  out  his  name !  let  him  never  come 
back  to  us  ; 
There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation,  and 
pain ; 
False  praise  on  our  part,  the  glimmer  of 
twilight, 
Never  glad,  confident  morning  again.   • 

This  feeling  was  greatly  intensiiied 
by  a  notable  defect  in  Lord  Randolph's 
character.  He  had  never  cultivated  a 
certain  faculty  of  intercourse  which,  at 
this  juncture  of  his  career,  would  have 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  of  which  his 
neglect  was  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause it  was  a  strong  point  in  the  party 
leader  on  whom  he  modelled  his  whole 
career.  Disraeli  was  a  consummate 
master  of  suavity  and  consideration 
towards  his  followers ;  Churchill  was 
notoriously  careless  in  this  respect. 
He  would  permit  himself  to  behave 
with  coldness,  and  even  with  rudeness, 
to  those  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
cordial  terms  the  day  before. 

His  indifference  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  his  party,  outside  the  circle  of  his 
intimate  friends,  liad  sown  the  seeds 
of  resentment,  which  ripened  into  a 
formidable  aggregate  of  hostile  feeling 
after  he  had  divested  himself  of  power. 
Men  who  had  been  confident  in,  and 
proud  of,  his  ability  as  a  leader,  found 
that  when  their  faith  in  that  was  shat- 
tered, there  was  no  fund  of  warmer 
feelings  to  fall  back  upon.  He  was 
feared  rather  than  loved  by  the  party. 
Had  it  been  otherwise  —  had  Churchill 
gained  half  the  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  House,  which  his  immeasurably 
less  brilliant  colleague,  W.  H.  Smith, 
secured — one  of  two  things  must  have 
happened  :  either  he  must  have  re- 
turned speedily  to  office,  or  the  Union- 
ist  party   must   have    split   into   two 
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camps.  As  things  were,  however,  it 
became  evident,  as  soon  as  Parliament 
reassembled,  that  the  supporters  who 
were  ready  to  back  Lord  Randolph  in 
any  course  he  might  take  could  almost 
be  numbered  ou  the  lingers  of  one 
hand,  and  even  this  small  band  was 
soon  to  be  reduced  in  numbers  by 
reason  of  his  inconsiderale  dealings 
with  them.  Hereafter  Lord  Randolph 
was  to  fill  the  melancholy  rOle  of  a 
young  man  with  a  brilliant  future  be- 
hind him. 

The  hopes  of  the  Opposition  for  a 
rupture  within  the  Unionist  pai*ty 
were  fanned  by  the  speech  in  which 
the  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
explained  his  resignation.  He  told  the 
House  that  it  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that,  beyond  the  question  of  naval  ex- 
penditure, which  was  the  immediate 
and  ostensible  cause  for  his  giving  up 
the  seals  of  his  office,  there  were  other 
matters  of  grave  importance  on  which 
he  held  opinions  differing  from  those 
of  Lord  Salisbury.  A  twitter  of  antici- 
pation ran  through  the  Gladstouian 
ranks,  already  sanguine  as  to  the  out- 
come of  the  Round  Table  Conference 
then  sitting.  From  both  sources  they 
were  destined  to  drink  disappointment. 
Churchill,  had  he  chosen,  might  have 
given  the  government  senous  trouble 
as  a  watchful  and  bitter  critic  ou  their 
flank.  He  did  not  so  choose.  It  must 
be  admitted  that,  although  at  rare  in- 
tervals he  did  attack  his  former  col- 
leagues, he  did  so  only  when  they  were 
taking  a  courae  to  which  he  was  con- 
scientiously opposed.  No  rupture  of 
the  magnitude  of  that  which  had  sev- 
ered him  from  his  colleagues  could, 
indeed,  fail  to  leave  some  traces  of 
bitterness  in  personal  intercourse ; 
these,  and  the  incidents  they  gave  rise 
to,  may  now  be  dismissed  forever  from 
memory.  What  may  be  recorded  to 
Churchill's  honor  is  that  he  lent  him- 
self to  no  factious  attacks  on  the  gov- 
ernment policy.  Writing  privately  to 
W.  H.  Smith  during  the  debates  on  the 
Coercion  Bill,  four  months  after  his 
resignation,  on  April  16tb,  1887,  he 
expressed  himself  thus  sympathet- 
ically :  — 


You  have  to  fight  two  battles— one  in 
Ireland  against  crime,  the  other  in  Parlia- 
ment against  disorder.  Tou  most  win 
both.  The  loss  of  one  entails  the  loss  of 
the  other.  As  you  are  firm  with  respect  to 
matters  in  Ireland,  so  you  should  be  equally 
firm  with  respect  to  the  rigid  preservation 
of  order  in  the  House  of  Commons^  .  .  . 
tlxcuse  this  lengthy  letter.  It  deals  with 
a  general  matter  on  which  I  feel  much 
anxiety,  and  I  greatly  prefer  communi- 
cating with  you  beforehand  to  expressing 
any  difference  of  opinion  with  you  in  the 
House  itself. 

In  the  following  year,  when  the  gov- 
ernment determined  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Parnell  Commission,  Lord 
Randolph  drew  up  a  memorandum, 
dated  July  17,  1888,  containing  his 
reasons  for  strongly  objecting  to  such  a 
course.  The  paper  was  ably  drawn 
and  temperately  expressed,  thoroughly 
statesmanlike,  warning  the  government 
against  proceeding  in  a  manner  *'  ut- 
terly repugnant  to  our  English  ideas  of 
legal  justice  and  wholly  unconstitu- 
tional," and  based  on  arguments  of 
which  the  soundness  was,  in  great 
measure,  made  manifest  by  the  result. 

Two  years  later,  in  March,  1890, 
when  tlie  report  of  the  Commission 
was  brought  up  for  consideration.  Lord 
Randolph  vindicated  his  opinion  in  a 
powerful  speech,  in  which  he  was  not 
careful  to  spare  the  feelings  of  minis- 
ters. He  taunted  them  with  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  one  hundred  with 
which  he  had  led  the  House  had  now 
sunk  to  seventy,  and  he  enforced  his 
arguments  by  imagery  of  a  kind  which 
public  speakers,  fortunately  for  their 
audience,  rarely  resort  to.  The  appall- 
ing horror  of  the  metaphor  applied  to 
tiie  miscreant  Pigott  spread  a  chill 
along  the  benches  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  Nevertheless,  the  greater  part 
of  the  speech  won  rapturous  applause 
from  the  Opposition.  The  only  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  ministeiialists  was 
the  subtractiou  of  one  from  Churchill's 
compact  following.  The  late  Mr.  Louis 
Jennings,  then  member  for  Stockport, 
who  had  clung  to  his  idol  through  sun- 
shine and  storm,  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
exclaimed  ^—.  
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It  is  said  that  I  derive  my  opinions  from 
my  nobie  friend ;  but  occasionally  and  at 
intervals  I  am  capable  of  forming  opinions 
of  my  own,  and  such  an  interval  has  oc- 
curred now. 

He  refused  to  be  an  accomplice  in 
**  stabbing  his  party  in  the  back,"  and 
deserted  Lord  Randolph  in  the  divi- 
sion. 

After  this  Churchill's  appearance  in 
debate  became  more  rare.  Still  at 
irregular  iutervals  he  used  to  take  part 
in  discussion,  aud  never  failed  to  de- 
light his  listeners  in  a  way  which  was 
only  excelled  by  one  other  member  of 
the  House. 

A  signal  instance  of  his  power  to 
invest  the  dreariest  subject  with  charm 
took  place  one  drowsy  Wednesday 
afternoon  in  June,  1888.  The  debate 
was  dull  even  according  to  the  standard 
of  Wednesday.  The  subject  under 
discussion  was  Sir  Edward  Watkin's 
Channel  Tunnel  Scheme.  Every  argu- 
ment that  could  be  used  on  either  side 
had  been  repeated  over  aud  over  again 
in  former  sessions,  and  the  discussion 
was  being  languidly  kept  up  till  enough 
members  should  come  down  for  a  divi- 
sion. Lord  Randolph  strolled  listlessly 
into  the  House  about  four  o'clock, 
stood  at  the  bar  pulling  his  moustache 
while  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  rolled  forth 
his  heavy  periods,  and,  turning,  asked 
a  bystander  what  was  the  subject  un- 
der discussion.  Then  he  walked  to 
his  corner  seat  behind  the  treasury 
bench.  *<  Randolph  is  up "  was  soon 
repeated  through  lobbies  and  smoking- 
room,  and  members  crowded  in,  curi- 
ous to  know  what  line  he  would  take. 
They  were  not  long  in  doubt.  Lifting 
the  subject  as  if  by  magic  out  of  the 
mud  where  it  had  been  floundering  for 
houra,  he  invested  his  denunciation  of 
the  scheme  with  all  the  charm  of  wit 
aud  perfect  lucidity. 

The  Hon.  Baronet  has  told  us  that  the 
proposed  tunnel  may  be  easily  blocked  by 
certain  machinery  which  he  or  some  friend 
of  his  has  invented,  connected  with  a  hut- 
ion  which  was  to  be  touched  by  a  secretary 
of  sUte  hi  a  Cabinet  in  Pall  Mall.  I  ask 
whether  such  a  ridiculous  proposition  was 
a  worthy  argument  to  be  introduced  inU> 


such  a  question  as  we  have  before  us.  Im- 
agine a  Cabinet  Council  sitting  in  the  War 
Office  around  the  button  !  Fancy  the 
present  Cabinet  gathered  together  having 
to  decide  who  should  touch  the  BUTTON, 
and  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  conclusion 
whether  it  ought  to  be  touched  I 

It  was  enough.  If  there  were  any 
waverers  before  Churchill  spoke  there 
were  none  after,  for  it  would  have 
required  strong  conviction  to  carry  a 
member  through  this  cascade  of  ridi- 
cule. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Unionists  at 
the  polls  in  1892,  Lord  Randolph  threw 
in  his  lot  heart  and  soul  with  his  old 
colleagues.  Alas  I  it  was  no  longer 
the  same  lightning  oratory  which  used 
to  sting  Mr.  Gladstone  to  indignant 
retort.  The  wreck  wrought  by  over- 
heavy  drafts  on  the  physical  powers 
was  only  too  manifest.  The  speech 
halted,  the  gesture  failed  ;  new  mem- 
bers who  beheld  him  for  the  first  time 
turned  in  wonder  to  ask  if  this^  then, 
was  the  Randolph  who  had  towered  so 
high  and  fallen  so  low  ?  It  was  a  sor- 
rowful sight.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  been  charged  with  many  defects, 
but  it  is  touching  to  see  the  gentleness 
with  which  it  deals  with  one  whom  it 
has  once  learnt    to    admire.      In  the 

» 

words  of  the  apostle,  if  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  membera  suffer  with  it. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  career 
lies  before  the  young  politician  as  both 
a  warning  and  as  a  model.  The  warn- 
ing takes  the  somewhat  humdrum  but 
eternally  vital  lesson  that  no  spirit 
however  imperious,  no  wit  however 
poignant,  no  knowledge  however  com- 
plete—  avails  to  render  a  man  indepen- 
dent of  his  associates.  The  one-man 
force  may  develop  itself  in  process  of 
years,  but  it  is  the  growth  of  habit  that 
makes  others  bow  willingly  to  despot- 
ism of  this  sort.  A  notable  element 
in  Lord  Randolph's  failure  was  his  im- 
patience of  the  petitB  soins  of  every -day 
intercourse.  His  destiny  might  have 
been  very  differently  shaped  had  he 
been  at  the  pains  to  attach  others  to 
himself  by  ordinary  civility. 

Hffic  res  et  Jungit,  Junctos  et  servat  amlcos. 
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The  model  is  found  in  the  enormous 
advantage  secured  by  any  young  mem- 
ber who  chooses  to  master  the  compli- 
cated rules  of  procedure  and  precedent 
in  Parliament.  In  nothing  is  knowl- 
edge more  surely  power  than  in  this  ; 
without  this  the  most  brilliant  gifts 
may  be  wasted,  the  most  favorable 
opportunities  thrown  away. 

There  are  those  persons  of  two  ex- 
tremes who  are  unable  to  see  in  Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill's  achievement 
more  than  one  of  these  aspects.  To 
those  of  one  extreme  his  memory  will 
remain  that  of  a  dazzling  constellation 
which,  when  it  sank  below  the  hori- 
zon, left  the  heavens  dark  and  the 
prospect  without  life.  To  those  of  the 
other  extreme,  his  rise  was  the  upward 
rush  of  the  rocket,  to  be  followed  by 
the  inglorious  descent  of  the  slick. 
But  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen 
will  have  in  mind  the  imperious  force 
of  the  ascent,  the  pathos  of  the  de- 
cline. Not  later  than  his  prime  in 
years,  buC  hopelessly  bankrupt  in 
health,  Lord  Randolph  passed  from  the 
scene  of  his  triumph  and  his  fall.  Who 
shall  say  it  was  too  soon  for  us  or  for 
him  ?  Kay,  had  the  end  been  hastened 
by  a  few  years,  and  the  painful  lapse 
of  physical  powers  been  exchanged  for 
the  earlier  shock  of  sudden  death, 
would  not  men  have  looked  one  an- 
other in  the  eyes,  and  said  that  here 
had  been  realized  the  poet's  dream  in 
the  Odyssey,  of  existence  in  that  blessed 
Syrian  Isle,  *'  where  disease  is  not,  nor 
hunger,  nor  thirst ;  where,  lest  men 
should  grow  old^  Apollo  comes  with  Ar- 
temis, and  slays  them  with  his  silver 
bow." 

The  effect  of  Lord  Randolph's  as- 
cendency will  long  outlive  himself.  It 
required  the  blow-pipe  temperature  of 
his  energy  to  fuse  the  cast-iron  preju- 
dices of  the  Conservative  party  into 
sympathy  with  the  wants  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  new  electorate.  He  effected 
this  and  did  not  remain  to  see  the  full 
results.  The  scope  of  these  results 
will  greatly  depend  upon  the  heads 
and  hands  charged  with  the  policy  of 
tlie  party  in  the  next  few  years.  There 
is  a  dangerous  tendency  to  pure  oppor- 


tunism. If  there  is  any  one  strong 
enough  to  steer  a  steady  course,  gifted 
with  Churchill's  fertility  of  resource, 
able  to  lay  hold,  as  he  did,  of  the  popu- 
lar imagination,  and  capable,  as  he  was 
not,  of  bringing  out  the  best  qualities 
of  his  associates,  the  future  of  the 
Constitutional  party  in  this  country 
will  be  more  auspicious  than  some  of 
its  best  friends  are  able  at  present  to 
believe.  But  if  the  decision  on  great 
questions  of  the  hour  is  to  be  ap- 
proached and  undertaken  solely  with  a 
view  to  their  anticipated  effect  on  the 
immediate  fortunes  of  a  political  party, 
and  without  regard  to,  or  in  defiance 
of,  settled  principles,  disaster  cannot 
long  be  postponed.  What  every  great 
country  stands  in  need  of  is  a  leader 
who  will  lead  and  not  follow,  having 
the  confidence  of  a  body  of  men  who 
are  indifferent  to  the  allurements  of 
office  and  are  resolved  to  maintain  a 
wise  check  on  the  forces  of  change. 
For  such  a  party,  led  by  one  of  the 
magnetic  power  of  Churchill,  the  coun- 
try must  look  in  the  hour  when  pro- 
longed adversity  in  commerce  or  serious 
restriction  of  employment  shall  have 
brought  about  the  confusion  of  which 
we  have  long  been  on  the  brink  ;  a 
party  which  has  learnt  how  to  deal 
sympathetically  and  effectively  with 
the  pressure  of  social  problems,  with- 
out exciting  vain  hopes  or  erecting  vis- 
ionary ideals.  Should  the  country  look 
for  this  in  vain  ? 


From  BIaokwood'8  Magaslne. 
A  VISIT  TO  THE  BUDDHIST  AND  TAO-IST 
MONASTERIES  ON  THE  LO  PAU  SAN. 

To  fathom  the  Chinese  religion  to  its 
depths  would  I'equire  a  knowledge  of 
humanity,  a  patience,  and  a  gift  of 
tongues,  such  as  few  men  can  lay  claim 
to  —  certainly  not  the  writer.  But  for 
people  who  are  willing  to  accept  broad 
approximations  for  truths,  it  is  not 
hard  to  remember  that  the  conscience 
of  China  is  acted  on  by  four  influences, 
which  may  be  classified  as  agnosticism, 
a  folklore,  and  the  fossil  remains  of 
two  religions. 
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By  agnosticism,  I  mean  the  doc- 
trines of  Confucius,  which,  in  name  at 
least,  are  accepted  by  the  mass  of  the 
gentry  and  literati.  But  Confucius  was 
no  prophet ;  he  was  a  statesman  and  a 
philanthropist.  It  is  true  tliat  he  regu- 
lated with  exactness  the  ancestral  and 
spirit  worship  of  his  day  ;  but  that  was 
only  because  there  were  four  things 
which,  his  biographer  says,  he  would 
never  hear  discussed  ;  and  of  these 
one  was  revolutions,  and  ihe  other 
was  religion.  Now,  because  this  un- 
believing Confucius  is  a  guiding  star 
to  the  whole  educated  population  of 
China,  therefore,  with  native  logic, 
China  builds  temples  for  his  wor- 
ship, and  worships  him  in  every  dis- 
trict city. 

But  Confucianism  has  never  affected 
the  natural  religion  of  the  country.  It 
has  never  shaken  the  universal  belief 
in  a  teeming  world  of  spirits  jostling 
with  the  world  of  life,  and  helping, 
saving,  tormenting,  or  destroying,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  From  this, 
China  has  evolved  its  most  human  and 
touching  belief  in  the  good-will  of  a 
man's  father  towards  him  after  death. 
It  is  this  that  has  kept  the  plains  of 
China  inviolate  from  the  rush  of  the 
locomotive.  Those  two  lines  of  thought, 
the  sceptical  and  the  pantheistic,  be- 
longing to  the  educated  and  ignorant 
classes  respectively,  but  always  acting 
and  reacting  on  each  other,  may  be 
considered  as  the  bases  of  a  China- 
man's faith. 

I  have  spoken  of  Tao-ism  and  Buddh- 
ism as  fossils,  because  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  of  both  religions  have 
long  since  been  unheeded  and  forgot- 
ten. Buddhist  monks  are  made  use  of 
to  bury  tlie  dead,  and  for  their  sup- 
posed ability  to  regulate  the  rainfall  ; 
and  the  Tao-ists  gain  influence  by 
geomancy  and  their  tutelage  of  popular 
deities  ;  but  these  are  the  limits  of 
their  power.  This  being  so,  not  much 
knowledge  of  the  heart  of  China  can 
be  gained  from  the  trip  to  be  described. 
But  to  those  who  can  content  them- 
selves with  a  general  view  of  the  show 
part  of  the  creeds,  I  can  heartily  rec- 
ommend a  foi-tnight  spent  among  the 


monasteries  on  the  slopes  of  Lo  Faa 
San.i 

By  six  o'clock  on  an  August  morning 
I  was  out  on  the  river  in  a  slipper- 
boat,  ready  to  catch  the  steam-tug  that 
runs  up  to  Shik  Lung  (Dragon  Shore),, 
the  starting-point  for  Lo  Fau  San. 
August  is  hot  all  over  China  ;  but  in 
Canton  you  gasp  for  a  breath  of  air  in 
the  steam  that  rises  from  the  polluted 
river,  and  the  thousand  tainted  sickly 
little  smells  which  ooze  up  from  a  Chi- 
nese town.  The  tug  being  supposed  to- 
start  at  daybreak,  it  was  natural  that  at 
eight  we  should  still  be  lying  in  the 
current,  dodging  destruction  by  the 
foreign  customs  launches,  as  they 
dashed  up  and  down  the  stream.  But 
at  last  she  puffed  up  in  a  great  hurry^ 
with  a  broad-beamed  barge  in  tow. 
Two  officials  of  the  native  customs^ 
sleek  as  are  those  who  drive  fat  cattle, 
went  aboard  and  made  their  search. 
Foreigners  are  exempt  from  examina- 
tion, because  after  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence it  is  siill  believed  that  tliey  do  not 
know  how  to  cheat.  Accordingly,  the 
writer  and  Ah  Man  (which  is,  the  Late- 
born  —  perfect  among  boys)  boarded 
the  tug,  and  were  accosted  by  a  half- 
naked  pei-son,  whose  enormous  girth 
betokened  his  importance.  He  proved 
to  be  the  skipper,  and  the  following- 
argument  took  place. 

Skipper,  Tshaw  I     Go  away. 

Foreign  Devil.  Shan't. 

Skipper,  You  must !  Go  on  to  the 
barge.  Passengers  not  allowed  here 
[and  he  produced  a  paper]. 

Foreign  Devil,  I  don't  want  to  see 
it.     Foreigners  never  travel  on  barges. 

Skipper  (coming  down  a  little^  in  an 
aside  to  the  Late-horn),  What  will  he 
pay,  if  I  let  him  stop  ? 

Foreign  Devil  (ditto  ditto).  Ask  if  I 
can  stay  for  double  fare  ? 

And  so  the  negotiations  proceeded  on 
a  strictly  commercial  basis. 

Indeed  I  cannot  recommend  the 
barge.  It  has  three  decks,  each  high 
enough  to    crawl  under    comfortably, 

1  The  Lo  Faa  San  (Hill  of  the  Floating  Basket) 
lies  about  eighteen  miles  from  Shik  Lung,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tang  Kong  or  East  River,  some 
six  hours'  Journey  by  riTer^steamer  above  Canton. 
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strewed  with  ChMiese,  some  sleeping, 
some  smoking  opium  or  tobacco  auU 
spitliug  conLinuously.  A  native  gen- 
tleman, under  the  cu*cum8tauce8,  will 
strip  off  his  long  robe,  curl  himself  up 
on  the  planking,  and  go  to  sleep  with 
his  head  on  his  elbow  or  a  block  of 
wood  for  a  pillow  ;  but  for  white  men 
the  tug  is  best. 

Barring  accidents,  Dragonshoro  is 
reached  any  time  between  two  and  five 
in  the  afternoon.  The  town  does  not 
look  unpicturcsque,  with  its  line  of 
squat  brick  houses  flanking  the  river, 
and  the  strings  of  barges  moored  along- 
side ;  and  when  you  have  said  that, 
you  have  said  about  all.  A  geologist's 
eye  will  note  the  formation  of  the 
landing-stage,  an  outcrop  of  broken 
potsherds  through  a  bed  of  primary 
ooze. 

I  asked  my  way  to  the  inn  of  one  of 
the  knot  of  loafers  who  had  come  to 
inspect  me  ;  and  a  boy  was  told  off  to 
lead  the  way.  In  return  for  a  civil 
request,  Chinese  are  glad  to  render 
such  little  services,  as  long  as  they  cost 
nothing.  The  streets  of  Dragonshore 
are  about  two  paces  wide.  The  after- 
noon was  hot  and  breathless.  The  at- 
mosphere of  each  shop  swelled  through 
the  framework  of  door  and  window  to 
mingle  with  the  smell  of  the  shop 
opposite  ;  and  as  I  passed  under  con- 
voy of  my  guide,  we  seemed  to  be 
working  through  successive  layers  of 
pork,  fruit,  fish,  and  grocery  essences, 
all  heated  to  a  temperature  of  90^ 
Fahrenheit. 

The  inn  at  Dragonshore  is  not  a  suc- 
cess in  summer.  You  look  in  through 
the  open  doorway  on  to  a  dingy  little 
room  about  twelve  feet  square,  with  a 
greasy  counter  at  one  side,  and  a  stock 
in  trade  of  rice,  wine,  dried  fish,  to- 
bacco, and  opium  behind.  Opposite 
are  two  square,  black  tables  (they  were 
white  once)  covered  with  bowls  of  salt 
vegetsible  and  flies,  round  which  half- 
a-dozen  laborers  are  sitting  at  their 
rice.  A  Chinese  kuli  squatting  half- 
naked  on  a  bench,  with  a  bowl  at  his 
lips,  stoking  rice  and  bawling  at  the 
same  moment,  is  not  a  pretty  spectacle 
mider  the  most  favorable  conditions  — 


in  hot  weather  he  is  distinctly  unpleas- 
ant. This  front  room  is  divided  from 
the  kitchen  and  pig-sty  by  what  may  be 
called  a  distinguished-guest  chamber  — 
a  box  the  size  of  the  lift  in  a  hotel  — 
with  a  narrow  passage  to  form  the  con- 
necting link.  From  the  shop  side  this 
bedroom  is  entered  by  a  half-door,  the 
top  part  of  which  is  latticed,  and  lets 
in  just  so  much  of  the  gloom  without 
as  will  give  an  outline  to  the  horrors 
within.  Hero  I  was  introduced  to  my 
landlord,  who  was  lying  in  bed  a-smok- 
ing.  He  graciously  gave  up  his  room 
to  me,  and  for  want  of  better  accom- 
modation I  installed  myself  therein. 
Over  the  rest  of  that  day  and  night  I 
will  draw  a  veil.  It  will  be  enough  to 
observe  that  the  cloud  of  flies  by  day 
was  followed  by  a  cloud  of  mosquitoes 
by  night.  A  roaring  fire  from  the 
kitchen,  with  whiffs  of  cooking  and 
pig-sty,  the  sweet,  nauseating  smell  of 
opium,  —  if  these  and  filth  and  bugs 
past  counting  are  enough  to  damn  a 
lo<lging-house,  then  let  visitors  beware 
and  shun  the  sign  of  the  Rich  Man's 
Resort  at  Dragonshore.  The  obvious 
alternative  is  to  stay  on  board  the 
launch  all  night  and  refuse  to  be 
evicted. 

The  kulis  had  been  engaged  over- 
night, and  had  promised  to  be  at  the 
inn  by  daylight  next  day.  They  turned 
up  about  eight,  which  was  pretty  well, 
and  by  nine  we  were  off.  It  is  safe  to 
give  your  bearers  an  hour  to  play  the 
fool  in  before  they  start ;  and  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  begin  breakfast  when 
the  boy  announces  in  pure  Hongkong- 
ese,  ^^That  five  piccee  kuli-man  he 
come,  galdw !  S'posee  you  niakee 
chop-chop  all  same  bettah."  After 
breakfast  and  a  cigar,  you  will  stroll 
ont  to  find  a  dense  crowd  surrounding 
your  baggage,  by  this  time  carefully 
unpacked  and  arranged  in  little  parcels 
on  the  roadway,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  kulis  are  brandishing  a  steelyard, 
with  fearful  outcries  and  faces  distorted 
with  passion.  It  is  annoying,  as  every- 
thing has  been  carefully  packed  and 
weighed  and  approved  overnight,  but 
you  have  no  redress.  You  may  ejar- 
iilate,  ''Lai  chil!  Lai  chil!^^  (Come, 
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go  I)  at  intervals,  to  which  all  present 
will  respond,  ''Lai  chUl''  but  it  will 
not  make  the  smallest  difference. 
Still,  everything  must  have  an  end  ;  at 
last  smiles  are  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
every  one  says,  *'  Come,  go  I  "  and  you 
are  exhorted  to  get  into  your  chair. 
There  was  one  of  my  men  who  had 
somewhat  prepossessed  me.  He  alone 
had  not  grumbled  about  his  bunlen, 
but  had  sat  stolidly  on  a  lemonade-box, 
plastering  a  green  leaf  over  a  sore  on 
his  leg.  It  was  at  tliis  moment  that  he 
showed  his  true  colors.  "  Wait  a  bit," 
he  said,  with  a  face  like  a  stone ; 
"tobacco-pipe  forgotten,  I  must  go 
home  get  it."  "  O  may  Heaven  bless 
you  !  and  how  far  is  your  dear  home  ?  " 
"  Not  far."  **  And  how  far  is  that  ?  " 
"  Not  far ;  perhaps  it  is,  speaking 
roughly,  more  or  less  about  four  K"  (a 
mile  and  a  half).  Mere  weak  human- 
ity, under  the  circumstances,  will 
^'endure  loss  of  capital,"  as  a  China- 
man would  say,  and  give  the  scoundrel 
a  farthing  to  buy  a  brand-new  pipe  at 
a  shop  across  the  road.  Then  your  boy 
bethinks  him  that  he  must  go  and  buy 
a  dollar's  worth  of  cash.  He  invariably 
does  this  at  the  last  minute,  thus  adding 
an  associated  horror  to  the  intrinsic 
vileness  of  the  coin.  It  is  held  by 
some  that  the  coinage  of  China  was 
invented  especially  for  the  confusion 
of  the  foreigner.  At  any  rate,  two 
market-villages  twenty  miles  apart  are 
quite  certain  to  have  a  different  rate  of 
exchange,  and  (but  this  may  be  only  a 
coincidence)  the  foreigner  is  not  the  one 
who  profits  thereby.  Thus,  suppose 
you  tender  a  dollar  at  Stone  Umbrella 
mart,  and  after  much  weighing  and 
testing  thereof  are  given  in  exchange 
1,030  brass  coins  strung  on  a  string,  of 
varying  weight  and  thickness.  Ar- 
rived at  the  Plain  of  Peace,  you  buy  a 
dollar's  worth  of  fowls,  and  put  down 
your  1,030  ;  only  to  be  told  that  the 
exchange  is  1,160,  and  you  have  to  find 
the  balance.  Next  day,  having  in- 
vested all  your  savings  in  cash,  you 
return  to  Stone  Umbrella,  intending  to 
buy  up  all  the  silver  in  circulation  at 
the  lower  rate  of  exchange.  Alas  for 
your  hopes  I     You  are  met  with  a  chill- 


ing, "These  cash  are  ten  parts  [».c., 
one  hundred  per  cent.]  worthless  ; " 
and  in  corroboration  of  his  statement, 
your  would-be  victim  points  out,  or 
pretends  to  point  out,  the  absence  of 
certain  blurs  on  the  horrid  little  rings 
of  brass.  The  fact  is  that,  quite  apart 
from  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  ex- 
change, there  are  at  least  three  sorts  of 
cash  in  circulation,  golden,  indifferent, 
and  worthless,  —  just  as  if  two  good 
shillings  and  a  bad  sixpence  were  legal 
tender  for  a  doubtful  half-crown. 
Then,  again,  one  trade  is  by  popular 
feeling  allowed  a  keener  sensitiveness 
on  this  point  than  is  another.  A  cloth- 
ier will  not  reject  so  many  of  your 
cash  as  will  a  pawnbroker  ;  as  if  a  cab- 
man were  justified  in  biting  on  liis 
shilling,  while  a  booking-clerk  ought  to 
think  liimself  lucky  in  getting  what  he 
can,  and  should  gladly  accept  two  irre- 
proachable pennies  for  a  Sd,  fare.  All 
this  and  a  great  deal  more  every  child 
of  ten  throughout  the  land  has  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  Now  what  is  the  use  of 
trying  to  teach  a  people  our  multiplica- 
tion-table, whose  every-day  experience 
proclaims :  Twice  two  ought  to  make 
RvQ  ;  take  heed  lest  it  makes  but  three 
and  a  half. 

By  the  time  I  had  pondered  on  these 
things,  the  Late-born  returned,  his 
cash  wrapped  in  an  aldermanic  protu- 
berance round  his  waist ;  and  we  really 
did  get  off  at  last.  The  journey  from 
Di-agonshore  to  Lo  Fan  San  is  across 
the  alluvial  plain  of  the  East  Iliver.  It 
is  as  uninteresting  a  twenty  miles  of 
swampy  padi-land  as  can  be  found  any- 
where, and  the  roads  are  simply  the 
slimy  bunds  between  the  rice-fields. 
If  tlie  river  is  up,  your  kulis  will,  after 
starting,  point  out  that  the  country  is 
flooded,  and  that  you  must  go  by  boat 
through  the  creeks  for  a  third  of  the 
way.  They  will  not  laugh  extemally 
as  they  tell  you  this.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  will  loudly  express  their 
dissatisfaction  ;  but  if  you  listen  care- 
fully to  their  conversation  and  men*i- 
mcnt  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  you  will 
find  the  point  to  be,  that  the  fool  of  a 
red-hair-devil  has  paid  them  canning 
wa^es  to  sit  in  a  boat  for  seven  miles. 
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It  18  this  sort  of  thing  that  has  con- 
vinced the  Chinese  of  our  stupidity. 

We  got  to  the  foot  of  Lo  Fau  San  by 
sunset.  Fa  Shau  Thoi,  the  Buddhist 
Monastery  of  the  Fair  Head,  is  some 
six  hundred  feet  up  the  mountain-side, 
wiib  a  spod  bridle-path  loading  up  from 
this  point.  It  was  quite  dark  wlien  we 
arrived,  and  the  heavy  folding-doors 
were  already  bolted  and  barred  for  tlie 
night.  We  were  sliown  into  the  guests' 
quarters,  and  assigned  a  bedroom  and 
a  sitting-room.  The  monies  are  used  to 
visitors,  and  foreigners  are  not  un- 
known ;  but  after  a  long  and  hungry 
day,  any  one,  Chinese  or  European, 
might  do  worse  than  sit  down  at  their 
tdble-d^hCU,  before  a  dish  of  snow- 
while  rice  plied  high  and  a  baked 
chicken,  flanked  by  bowls  of  gravy, 
vermicelli,  and  boiled  cabbage.  Nor 
will  he  do  amiss  to  guard  himself  from 
chill  by  a  jar  of  hot  sweet  rice-wine. 
After  dinner,  I  was  glad  to  turn  into 
my  clean  straw  bed  and  sleep  the  sleep 
of  the  just. 

Fa  Shau  Thoi  is  really  a  charming 
place,  quite  apart  from  its  being  raised 
high  above  the  reeking  stew  of  the 
Cauton  plain.  It  is  enshadowed  by  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  that  removes  it 
far  away  from  the  profane  tramp  and 
turmoil  of  swarming  China.  If  the 
god  Buddha  could  rouse  him  from  the 
sleep  of  his  blissful  Nirvana,  to  hallow 
any  spot  amid  the  million  -  tongued 
strus^^le  and  squalor  of  the  land,  surely 
he  would  choose  the  gulley  of  the  Fair 
Head.  What  a  contrast  between  its 
shade,  the  coolness  of  heavy  timber, 
the  rivulet  dripping  down  between  the 
rounded  granite  boulders,  and  the  rice- 
field  sweltering  in  the  heat  below, 
where  the  soil  is  half  mud,  half  ma- 
nure, and  the  water  a  thrice-defiled 
off  scouring  of  both  I 

The  path  crosses  a  little  waterfall, 
and  leads  by  a  flight  of  rough  steps  up 
to  the  squat  brick  archway  that  bounds 
the  precincts  of  the  monastery.  Just 
inside  is  a  little  plaster  image  of 
Buddha  on  a  pedestal,  lookin<r«  it  must 
be  confessed,  more  like  Father  Christ- 
mas on  a  cracker  than  a  saint  who 
fasted  and  suffered  and  fought  off  his 


mortality.  A  lane  skirted  by  trees  of 
almost  jungle  girth  leads  on  to  another 
flight  of  steps,  white  with  the  fallen 
blossoms  of  the  ^^  nine-mile-fragmnt 
tree,"  which  fills  the  air  with  a  soft, 
heavy  scent  as  of  myrtle.  At  the  top 
is  a  courtyard  as  big  as  a  tennis-lawn, 
with  a  balustrade  around,  overhung  by 
the  upper  branches  of  peach  and 
pomelo  and  willow  ;  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  the  monastery  runs  to  left  and 
right  in  long,  low  wings  of  red  brick, 
broken  in  the  middle  by  a  verandah 
and  portico,  rich  with  texts  in  red  and 
gold,  and  highly  colored  pictures  Qf  old 
men  playing  chess,  after  the  well- 
known  Chinese  style.  But  for  this 
porch  and  the  blazing  golden  sun  on 
the  roof-beam  where  it  sags  in  the 
middle,  an  Elizabethan  country-house 
would  give  no  bad  idea  of  Fair  Head 
Monastery.  Immediately  behind,  the 
cliff  of  discolored  granite  runs  up  so 
steeply  that  the  neck  aches  as  you  i>cer 
up  at  the  blue  sky  above.  Fir-trees 
cling  closely  to  it,  their  roots  twisted 
sideways  into  the  rock.  A  brook  slips 
broadly  over  the  black  face,  and  breaks 
in  a  patch  of  undergrowth  half-way 
down,  with  a  monotonous  droning.  A 
half-transparent  mist-cloud 

Puts  forth  an  arm  and  creeps  from  pine  to 

pine, 
And  loiters  slowly  down  ; 

and  you  wake  to  hear  yourself  saying, 
"It's  just  like  a  Chinese  picture." 
Through  the  round  granite  pillars  of 
the  porch  you  pass  into  an  empty,  barn- 
like room,  with  a  drum  as  big  as  a 
wine-vat  in  one  corner,  and  a  mon- 
strous bell  engraved  with  sutras  in  an- 
other. This  vestibule  opens  by  two 
doora  on  to  cloisters  which  run  round  a 
courtyanl  and  rise  by  steps  with  the 
slope  of  the  hill  to  the  side  opposite. 
Crossing  the  courtyard,  you  mount  to 
the  carved  and  fretted  folding-doors  of 
the  chief  shrine.  If  you  go  in,  which 
you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  a  plain,  whitewashed 
room,  supported  on  wooden  pillars 
running  up  to  the  tiled  roof.  In  the 
centre,  and  facing  the  doorway,  is  an 
altar  on  which  are  block-tin  candelabra 
and  vases  filled  with  artificial  flowers ; 
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a  little  wooden  drum,  shaped  like  a 
wbisperin<i:-8hell  ;  and  a  brazen  bowl  in 
which  half-a-dozen  joss-sticks  smoulder 
day  and  night,  planted  in  the  tightly 
packed  ashes  of  their  predecessors. 
Behind  this  altar,  and  reaching  half- 
way to  the  roof-beams,  there  is  a  huge 
wooden  frame  carved  and  varnished, 
with  a  glass  front,  and  inside  sits 
Buddha  Shakyamuni  on  his  throne. 
The  idol  is  unlike  anything  in  heaven 
above  or  in  the  earth  beneath  —  least 
of  all  like  to  that  Buddha  whom  the 
sight  of  suffering  drove  from  his  harem 
and  hjs  palace  into  the  forest,  to  fight 
against  his  passions  and  to  conquer 
after  years  of  suffering  and  tempta- 
tion. The  only  thing  it  does  resemble 
at  all  is  a  Chinaman  who  has  read  the 
classics.  The  artist  has  not  been  able 
to  avoid  giving  tlie  patronizing  droop 
of  the  eyes  and  the  smooth,  unthink- 
ing brow  which  are  his  conventions  for 
dignity ;  even  the  supercilious  little 
finger  is  there,  cocked  up  to  show  its 
long,  dainty  nail,  which  says,  "Look 
at  me,  and  judge  if  we  ever  do  any 
work."  Yes,  this  overdressed,  imper- 
tinent Celestial  is  the  weather-beaten 
ethe realized  Messiah  I 

There  are  half-a-dozen  lesser  shrines 
within  the  precinct,  all  much  the  same 
to  look  at,  connected  by  cloisters  and 
courtyards.  The  Heavenly  Wells,  as 
these  courtyards  are  called,  are  filled 
with  lotus-lilies,  white  and  red,  and 
fiowering  shrubs,  and  little  tanks  of 
goldfish.  Now  and  then  one  of  the 
dinsT}',  sodden  monks  will  saunter  out 
to  renew  the  incense-sticks,  or  to  pick 
a  flower  and  lay  it  upon  the  altar  ;  but 
during  the  daytime  they  keep  very 
quiet  with  their  opium-pipes  in  their 
cells,  and  are  not  much  in  evidence  ; 
and  a  pei-fect  calm  rests  over  the  Fair 
Head. 

But  when  the  drum  beats  for  even- 
ing prayer  all  is  changed.  Thirty 
n)onks  appear  from  nowhere  in  partic- 
ular, each  in  a  cassock  of  dove-colored 
hemp,  with  a  surplice  of  russet  or  yel- 
low fastened  at  the  left  shoulder  with  a 
knot  of  red.  Then  if  you  peep  through 
the  carvings  of  the  doorway  into  the 
big  shrine,  you  will  see  them  standing 


each  by  his  praying-mat,  facing  each 
other  in  rows  on  this  side  and  that  of 
Buddha's  throne.  The  candle-light 
from  the  altar  catches  the  carving  and 
the  lacquer  -  work,  and — the  clean- 
shaven heads  of  the  brethren.  A  monk 
folds  his  hands  before  him,  shuts  his 
eyes,  and  l.iunches  forth  into  a  prayer, 
which,  being  in  corrupt  Sanscrit,  ia 
not  understanded  of  the  general.  He 
gabbles  through  it  as  fast  as  he  can  go, 
in  a  high,  nasal  sing-song  which  seems 
strangely  familiar ;  it  appears  to  be  a 
sort  of  litany,  the  congregation  making 
the  responses  in  unison.  At  intervals 
a  gong  jars  the  semi-silence  ;  while 
through  all  you  are  aware  of  a  queer, 
droning  throb,  and  discover  at  length 
that  it  comes  from  a  novice,  who,  with 
a  sublime  air  of  abstraction  and  the 
slightest  perceptible  movement  of  his 
hand,  is  tap-tapping  at  a  tiny  wooden 
drum.  The  blend  of  subdued  sounds, 
lights,  colors,  gives  the  indescribable 
something  of  sensuous  charm  that 
steals  upon  a  man  in  a  Catholic  place 
of  worship  ;  and  I  felt  a  secret  sym- 
pathy with  Ah  Man  at  my  side  —  Ah 
Man,  the  declared  agnostic  —  when  he 
whispered,  *'  Perhaps  true  indeed  !  I 
perceive  that  these  men  fervently  be- 
lieve." 

Suddenly  all  face  round  to  the  door- 
way, their  backs  to  the  altar.  The  fat 
old  abbot  kneels  and  prostrates  himself 
thrice,  striking  his  head  on  the  stone 
floor.  Then  they  form  in  procession 
and  march  round  the  shrine,  chauting 
the  key-note  of  their  religion  as  it  has 
reached  them  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Indian  missionaries  to  China  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago  :  *'  Nan-Vu 
0-Ni-To  Fut!"  Holy  Buddha  Infi- 
nite !  More  prayers,  more  lcowiow8 ; 
and  so  the  day's  work  ends  ;  except 
there  are  two,  for  whom  it  is  a  duty 
(whether  of  fatigue  or  supererogation, 
I  know  not)  to  beat  the  big  drum  for 
some  hours,  and  to  strike  the  carved 
bell  with  a  suspended  battering-ram  f^ix 
times  eighteen  times.  Then  all  is  over 
for  the  night,  until,  an  hour  before 
daylight,  you  wake  to  hear  the  new  day 
ushered  in  by  renewed  throb  and  clang 
of  drum  and  bell. 
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It  sounds  very  solemn  and  imposing, 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  tlie 
Buddliist  monks  know  anything  about 
their  own  doctrine.  Any  one  wishing 
to  inform  himself  on  the  subject  should 
turn  it  up  in  the  *^  Encyclopssdia  Bri- 
tannica ;  "  it  will  be  time  wasted  to  ask 
a  Chinese  monk.  Indeed,  their  igno- 
rance of  tlie  religion  they  profess  is 
astounding.  They  know,  most  of  them, 
that  "  Put,"  as  they  call  Buddha,  was  a 
foreigner  of  some  sort,  but  that  is  about 
all.  They  do  not  understand  the  very 
prayers  tliey  chant.  They  burn  in- 
cense before  strange  gods  —  before  the 
Tao-ist  God  of  the  Five  Compass- 
points,  for  instance.  They  have  ab- 
solved themselves  from  the  command 
against  eating  animal  food,  and  are 
content  to  eat  maigre^  like  the  Tao-ists, 
two  days  a  month ;  though  perhaps 
they  could  give  a  reason  for  this  inno- 
vation. Xot  that  their  ignorance  is 
remarkable,  considering  the  way  they 
are  recruited.  One  takes  the  vows  — 
*' shaves  the  head,'^  as  he  would  say 
—  because  he  does  not  see  any  other 
means  of  ensuring  his  daily  dose  of 
opium.  Another  because  he  has  got 
into  trouble,  and  is  ''  wanted  "  at  Can- 
ton. After  a  year's  menial  service, 
should  he  still  give  satisfaction,  he  may 
aspire  to  become  an  Exalted  Brother  as 
good  as  the  rest. 

Are  they,  then,  mere  vulgar  impos- 
tors? Perhaps  not.  They  say  they 
believe — something  which  they  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  think  out  — 
anything  that  is  the  "correct  thing" 
for  Buddhists  to  believe  ;  and  I  doubt 
their  making  any  mental  reservations. 
The  fact  is,  they  are  past  reasoning,  as 
they  are  past  curiosity,  past  hope  and 
fear.  They  are  absolutely  careless  and 
useless  and  besotted.  If  this  is  the  life 
of  the  lotus-eater,  most  people  would 
prefer  to  live  the  life  of  a  naked  Sakai 
on  a  Malay  mountain,  with  a  blow-pipe 
hunting  squirrels  for  the  evening  meal. 

Our  next  ambition  was  the  very  top 
of  the  mountain  —  namely,  Pat  Yun 
Tshz,  the  Buddhist  Monastery  of  the 
Opening  Cloud.  Of  the  four  bearers 
who  were  engaged  for  6  a.m.  sharp, 
two  turned    up   at   eight,  which  was 


pretty  good,  considering  John's  idea  of 
time  and  a  promise.  But  at  ten  o'clock 
the  other  two  still  were  not ;  so  I  made 
a  start  with  those  I  had,  leaving  the 
Late-born  to  ferret  out  the  perjured 
beasts  of  burden  and  follow  after. 

It  is  wisely  forbidden  by  the  authori- 
ties to  cut  wood  in  the  valley  of  the 
Fair  Head  ;  but  I  was  not  grateful  to 
my  men  for  taking  me  by  a  short  cut 
through  the  underwood  and  drenching 
me  to  the  waist ;  however,  as  things 
turned  out,  a  little  moisture  more  or 
less  did  not  matter.  Then  began  the 
i*eal  climb,  up  zigzag  tracks  of  clay,  and 
over  slope  after  slope  of  grass-clad  hill- 
side, with  stepping-stones  here  and 
there  in  the  steepest  bits.  As  the  kulis 
were  carrying  ninety  pounds  apiece,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  our  progress  was 
slow.  Over  the  worst  bits  they  swang 
deliberately  from  stone  to  stone,  utter- 
ing an  exclamatory  "  Tshaw  I  "  ;  and 
the  clink  of  Bass  against  Pilsener  jarred 
cruelly  on  the  imagination.  Happily^ 
not  a  bottle  was  broken. 

After  about  an  hour  we  made  out 
three  little  white  specks  on  a  yellow 
line  below  us,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
rest  of  the  party,  and  by  our  combined 
war-cries  attracted  their  attention.  I 
extemporized  a  telegraphic  apparatus 
out  of  my  sun-hat  on  a  walking-slick, 
and  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  signal  for  some  one  to  post  on  with 
the  tobacco  (for  I  was  in  a  cigarless 
region),  when  the  mist  closed  down  on 
us,  and  we  were  alone  in  a  green  grey 
island,  cut  off  from  life  of  any  sort.  It 
also  began  to  rain,  and  things  did  not 
look  cheerful.  Even  a  halt  for  lunch 
brought  little  comfort ;  for  as  I  munched 
the  homely  biscuit,  the  bearers  pleaded 
so  earnestly  for  a  share  that  it  went  to 
my  heart  to  refuse  them  —  although,  as 
I  pointed  out,  they  had  already  "  eaten 
full,"  and  my  *'  foreign-tin  cakes " 
were  "  for  me,  one  individual,  prob- 
ably not  enougli."  They  then  squatted 
on  their  haunches  and  watched  me, 
gulping  pathetically  after  the  manner 
of  dogs.  But  when  one  of  them  de- 
manded "Wi-si-ki  spirit,"  I  began  to 
suspect  that  they  were  not  so  unsophis- 
ticated as  they  looked. 
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When,  after  four  hours'  climbiug,  we 
had  covered  some  Iwo-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance, the  spirits  of  the  angry  mountain 
determined  to  do  their  worst ;  and  the 
rain,  which  up  to  this  point  had  been 
"  Tity  tit  J  tat^  to<,"  as  a  Chinaninn  ex- 
pressively puts  it,  became  ^''Pi-pa-la^ 
pi'li-pa-la,^^  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
we  were  drenclied  to  the  skin.  How- 
ever, we  bore  up  manfully,  and  bearer 
Number  Oile  vexed  the  solitude  with  a 
mountain  ditty,  sung,  or,  as  we  sliould 
say,  howled,  in  a  drawling  falsetto. 
The  first  verse  goes  something  like 
this  :  — 

Still  is  all  around  us,  still  and  fair  to  see,  — 
None  on  all  your  mountain-sides  can  sing 

a  song  like  me. 
You,  you  know  the  mountain-song  ;  sing 

a  stave  or  two. 
Come,  my  little  sister,  join  in  harmony  I 

There  are  a  great  many  verses,  most  of 
which  are  not  exactly  of  a  drawing- 
room  nature,  though  they  appeared  to 
relieve  the  singer's  feelings  immensely. 
Perhaps  they  recalled  a  romantic  pas- 
sion of  the  days  gone  by,  when  some 
fair  grass-cutter  on  the  hillside  forgot 
the  husband  who  bought  her,  in  rap- 
ture at  the  strain,  and  encouraged  his 
advances  by  replying  :  — 

Through  the  dewy  moorland  round  about  I 

stray, 
Sleeve  rolled  back  to  elbow,  cutting  grass 

all  day  ; 
Weary   of   my   labor;    fainting   in   the 

heat,  — 
Lo  I  here  comes  a  stranger ;  very  sweet  his 

lay. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  sort  of  romance 
should  be  the  only  form  possible  under 
Chinese  conditions. 

When,  after  a  last  long  scramble,  a 
low  wall  and  a  cluster  of  corrugated- 
iron  roofs  loomed  through  the  down- 
pour, wo  all  were  glad.  The  solitary 
monk  at  the  Opening  Cloud  Monastery 
gave  mo  a  hearty  welcome,  and  in- 
stiilled  me  in  the  only  shrine  that  did 
not  leak.  The  rest  of  our  party  arrived 
not  long  after,  with  stirring  tales  of 
peril  incurred  in  crossing  a  torrent, 
where  a  yard-wide  streamlet  liad  trick- 
led an  liour  before.  The  remaining 
daylight  was  spent  in  planking  a  path- 


way round  the  green  earth  floor  of  my 
room,  and  in  drying  our  clothes  and 
bedding  in  one  corner  round  a  charcoal 
stove  as  big  as  a  flower- pot. 

For  him  who  sliuns  his  fellow-men 
the  Opening  Cloud  is  the  place  ;  there 
he  may  rest  assured  that  he  is  six  good 
miles  from  any  living  soul.  The  mon- 
astery was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
during  a  storm  last  year,  and  the  sole 
remaining  monk  is  a  ^*  flowing-water 
smoker"  —  that  is,  he  never  leaves  his 
bed  and  opium-pipe  except  for  meals. 
He  and  his  man-of-all-work  are  the 
only  society.  It  is  true  that  on  my 
arrival  there  was  a  third,  but  he  was 
an  interloper.  Having  chanced  to 
stray  up,  he  had  decided  that  a  ^'  Fo 
Shang's  "  life  would  be  a  happy  one, 
and  proposed  in  due  course  to  shave 
off  his  pigtail  and  enter  the  order.  At 
first  my  friend,  with  the  indifference 
of  a  confirmed  smoker,  had  raised  no 
objections ;  but  as  time  went  on,  it 
dawned  on  him  that  lighting  twenty 
joss-sticks  a  day  and  banging  a  gong 
were  no  sort  of  equivalent  for  the 
man's  keep,  for  he  was  a  gross  feeder. 
Accordingly  he  loudly  urged  the  im- 
propriety of  a  man,  with  wife  and 
parents  still  alive,  aspiring  to  the 
monkhood.  And  when  the  new-comer 
expressed  his  willingness  to  sell  the 
one  and  renounce  the  other,  the  monk, 
feeling  unequal  to  a  forcible  expulsion, 
was  reduced  to  the  absurd  expedient  of 
scolding  the  unfortunate  ni:ni  all  day 
long  —  for  the  way  he  beat  the  drum  I 
The  excitement  was  a  ^reat  strain  on 
the  poor  child  of  Buddha,  and  I  was 
glad  when  he  plucked  up  ccmrage  to 
settle  the  business  by  cutting  off  sup- 
plies. 

Even  at  Pat  Yun  Tshz  new  faces  are 
seen  occasionally.  During  my  stay  a 
party  of  rush-cutters  called  who  liad 
never  before  seen  a  foreigner.  They 
were  very  respectful,  and  rather  ner- 
vous— quite  different  from  the  type  of 
Chinaman  who  stares  at  you,  laughing 
just  as  insolently  as  is  safe  under  the 
circumstances,  and  who  bursts  into 
filthy  abuse  as  soon  as  your  back  is 
turned.  This  ruflSan,  who  is  seen  to  as 
great  advantage  in  civilized  Canton  as 
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anywbere,  is  ibe  product  of  familiarity, 
Dot  ii^iionince. 

Not  such  a  one  was  Tskya  lau  Pak 
—  dear  old  Uncle  Grace  —  who  in  his 
wanderings  afler  calhidia  for  medicine 
came  up  lo  the  monastery,  and  gave  us 
the  benefit  of  his  company  through  one 
delight  ful  evening.  He  was  a  little, 
withered,  smiling  old  man  from  an  up- 
country  Ilaiviva  village,  who  seemed  to 
have  oul;ri'own  his  Chinesity  and  to 
bavo  become  merely  human.  In  a 
sarong  and  beadkerchief  he  might  have 
passed  for  a  Malay  raja  of  tlie  old 
scbtMil  ;  or,  in  a  smock-frock  and  clod- 
hoppers, for  an  Englisli  cottager  of  the 
old  scliool.  It  was  a  foggy,  drizzling 
night  when  I  found  old  Uncle  Grace 
seated  at  the  kitchen  table  near  the 
fire,  with  a  pipe  in  one  hand  and 
the  other  wrapped  cosily  around  the 
teapot ;  while  the  Late-born  and  the 
man-of-all-work  were  listening  to  bim 
open-mouthed.  Over  the  fire  a  pan  of 
fresh-cut  tea  a-drying  filled  the  air  with 
a  fragrant  steam  and  a  suggestion  of 
comfort  that  my  room  lacked.  So  I 
too  sat  and  listened,  and  longed  for 
a  Kipling  to  immortalize  the  endless 
stream  of  stories  with  which  he  edified 
U3  —  each  one  ending"  with,  **  Ha  I  that 
was  the  way  of  it.    What  more  would 

ye  have  ?    But  I  remember "  and 

so  on  to  the  next. 

In  course  of  time  be  asked  me  the 
inevitable  questions.  Had  not  I  come 
up  to  searcli  for  treasure  ?  Could  not 
I  see  a  fathom  into  the  ground  because 
my  eyes  were  blue  ?  But  when  I  de- 
clared with  some  irritation  that  I  did 
not  believe  there  was  any  treasure  at 
all  in  his  mountains,  *'  There  is  !  ^'  he 
replied  eac^erly  ;  '^I  have  seen  it  fiying 
like  a  bird.  Hai,  ya-a  I  I  shall  not 
forget  it.  But  that  was  twenty  years 
or  more  ago,  Kwong  Si  not  yet  being 
emperor.  At  Fi  Chu  Fu  I  saw  it. 
For  there  lived  a  bookman  there  sur- 
uamed  Tsbin  ;  his  little  girl's  eyes  had 
grown  a  cataract,  and  he  bade  me  climb 
the  hills,  seek  medicine,  give  her  to 
eat " 

"And  the  treasure?"  I  hinted,  for 
the  good  man  was  rather  apt  to  wabble 
out  of  the  groove. 


"  Yes,  it  was  so ! "  be  went  on. 
''  When  I  was  crossing  the  bridge,  op- 
posite where  the  great  pagoda  is,  then 
at  that  time  in  heaven  above  we  men 
heard  a  cry  of  *Lonk,  lonk,  lonk.' 
Just  like  this  was  the  sound  ^'  (and  he 
made  the  brass  mouthpiece  of  his  pipe 
ring  against  the  cast-iron  tea-pan). 
''*'  When  it  was  thus,  as  many  as  were 
there,  we  raised  our  heads,  and  behold 
there  were  lumps  of  silver  and  gold 
floating  above  us." 

"  Geese,  maybe,"  said  Late-born,  the 
sceptic. 

*'  Geese  ?  Plague  seize  thy  mother  I  " 
Old  Uncle  Grace  replied,  still  smiling. 
*'  Gold  and  silver  geese  hast  thou  ever 
seen  unto  this  day  ?  Nay,  they  were 
round  things  like  plates,  —  neither 
head  nor  wing  ;  tliere  were  also  three- 
cornered  ones,  and  four-cornered  ones  ; 
and  they  flew  by.  Then  in  a  moment 
we  men  all  knelt  down  and  pniyed 
them,  *Pray  ye  do  not  go,  ah  I  Pray 
ye  deign  to  tarry  with  us,  ah  ! '  And 
then,  as  we  spoke,  straightway  they  all 
turned  back  and  parted  into  twofliirhts, 
first  the  silver  in  a  big  flight,  and  then 
the  gold  in  a  lesser  flight ;  and  wheel- 
ing-wheeling fasliion  they  flew  lower 
and  lower,  and  when  one  touched  an- 
other they  chinked  *  Lonk,  lonk.*  " 

*'Did  they  settle?"  the  man-of-all- 
work  whispered. 

"Ill-luck  and  alas  I  there  was  one 
small  boy  picked  up  a  stone  even  thus, 
and  threw  it,  thinking  by  chance  to  hit 
them.  Then  in  a  flash  away  they  flew, 
fi^fu  the  sound  of  it,  towards  tliis  flash- 
ing-basket hill ;  and  to  this  day  no  man 
has  seen  them  more.  Hai,  tai.  So 
strange  an  affair  I  And  1  saw  it  with 
these  eyes." 

Then  he  told  us  stories  of  tigers,  and 
of  birds  that  turned  to  snakes  and  bit 
their  owners,  and  of  men  whom  devils 
seized  and  thrust  living  into  graves. 
He  also  gave  an  account  of  the  capture 
of  Pekin  in  '60  by  a  cuckoo  clock, 
which,  as  far  as  I  remember,  has 
escaped  the  attention  of  historians. 
'*  And  so  the  foreign  mew,"  he  said, 
emphasizing  the  last  word  to  draw  my 
attention  to  the  compliment  implied  — 
"  the  foreign  men,  they  made  a  clock. 
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Who  shall  say  how  big  ?  And  on  the 
top  there  was  au  irou  bird  ihat  flapped 
its  wiugs  and  cried  kikaw^  kikaw.  A 
man  told  me  this.  And  inside  there 
were  wheels  and  machinery  and  fire- 
powder.  So  they  gave  it  to  the  em- 
peror. The  emperor  —  who  shall  say 
how  pleased  he  was  ?  —  took  it,  and 
put  it  safe  in  his  palace.  Put  it  in  his 
palace ;  then  not  many  days  and  it 
burst  to  pieces,  row  I  and  men  were 
killed  past  counting,  and  in  rushed 
the  foreign  soldiers,  and  plundered  and 
killed  and  burned  I " 

**But  how  did  the  foreign  soldiers 
get  there  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'The  foreign  soldiers  had  gone  up 
river  one  by  one,  feigning  to  do  trafiic 
in  merchandise.  That  is  how  they  got 
there,  ko  lo  u^ato." 

The  Monastery  of  the  Opening  Cloud 
is  built  in  a  sort  of  crater,  with  the 
peak  that  names  the  mounttiin  towering 
four  hundred  feet  above,  which  peak  is 
supposed  to  have  floated  into  position 
during  a  deluge,  and  to  be  shaped  like 
a  basket.  In  my  opinion  it  is  more  like 
a  camel,  or  a  weasel,  or  a  whale.  If 
you  take  the  trouble  to  climb  up,  and 
if  the  mist  holds  off,  you  will  get  a 
view  of  a  south-China  rice-plain,  as 
seen  from  four  thousand  feet  of  grey 
grass  slope  and  black  granite,  that  is 
worth  remembering.  The  East  Biver, 
coming  down  in  a  crimson  flood  under 
the  sunset,  slips  into  a  thousand  veins, 
and  winds  through  the  rice-fields  (palest 
green  as  I  saw  them,  with  the  promise 
of  the  second  crop),  and  round  the 
oases  of  higher  land,  where  the  while 
cottages  are  built  above  flood -level, 
each  imbedded  in  a  patch  of  bamboo  or 
fruit-trees  that  show  almost  black  by 
contrast.  And  far  away  to  the  west 
the  sun  sets  behind  the  golden  line  that 
marks  the  Canton  estuary. 

The  next  place  to  go  to  is  Su  Lau 
Kwon,  the  Tao-ist  Temple  of  Tranquil- 
lity. The  way  down  is  extremely  steep 
and  slippery  and  wearisome.  If  one 
could  only  take  a  seat  in  the  streamlet, 
and  switch-back  down  in  fifty-foot  leaps 
of  shining  spray  !  By  the  time  the 
tourist  has  joggled  down  the  three 
thousand  odd  feet  into  the  valley  be- 


low, he  will  be  glad  enough  to  get  the 
stiffness  out  of  his  knees  by  bathing  in 
the  black  hole  scooped  out  by  the  fall- 
ing water  under  a  shady  wall  of  rock, 
not  at  all  regarding  his  bearers,  who, 
anxious  for  their  midday  rice,  will 
warn  him  that  he  will  assuredly  be 
drowned,  for  that  it  is  far  too  deep  to 
swim  in  I 

The  Temple  of  Tranquillity  stands 
with  its  back  to  a  wood  at  the  end  of  a 
spit  of  rice-land  jutting  out  from  the 
broader  valley.     Looking  down  on  it 
from    the  wood,  the   same  jumble  is 
seen  as  at  the  Buddhist  monastery  of 
curved    tiled    roofs    ornamented    with 
suns    and   dragons,  but    on    a   larger 
scale.    In  front  is  the  same    cement 
courtyard — golden,   when   I    arrived, 
with  the  fruits  of  the  fii-st  harvest,  laid 
out  to    dry  in  the    sun  before  being 
garnered   into  the    temple    granaries. 
Inside,  too,  the    arrangements   are  a 
servile  imitation.    There  is  a  Tao-ist 
Trinity  to  match  the  Triune  Buddha ; 
there  are  the  same  paintings,  incense, 
flowers,  and  altars.    One  cannot  lielp 
feeling  that  since  the  Cliinese  are  so 
successful  in  chaffering    and    money- 
grubbing,  it  is  a  pity  for  them  to  enter 
the  domain  of  religion,  where  they  are 
not    equally    qualified    to    shine.     If 
Buddhism  is  an  exotic  that  may  have 
suffered  in  transplanting,  at  any  rate 
the  doctrine  of  Too,  or  the  Way,  is  a 
native  growth.    Lo  Tsz,  or  the  Ancient 
One,  its  founder,  was  a  while-haired 
recluse  at  the  time  that  Confucius  be- 
came known  twenty-four  centuries  ago. 
He  left  a  book  behind  him  which,  with 
much    that   is   obscure,  contains   also 
many  of  the  truths  accepted  as  divine 
by  less  mundane  races  than   the   (Chi- 
nese.   His  creed  was  that  all  things 
spring  from  the  Way,  and  must  return 
lo  it.    To  follow  the  Way  in  simplicity 
is  the  only  happiness  ;   and  this  is   to 
be  attained   through   Tak,  or  Virtue. 
**  Who  is    good,  I  would    meet   with 
goodness  ;  and  who  is  not  good  I  would 
meet  with  goodness  ;  for  Tak  is  good- 
ness," snid  the  Ancient  One,  —  whose 
dictum,  by  the  way,  contrasts  curiously 
with  tlie  saying  of  Confucius,  less  ex- 
alted if  more  practical :  ^'  With  what. 
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Iheu,  would  ye  recompense  goodness  ? 
liecoinpense  goodness  with  goodness, 
and  evil  with  justice." 

But  ethics  do  not  suit  China.  By 
the  workings  of  the  national  genius, 
this  simple  old  philosopher  in  his 
mountain  cell  was  degraded  into  a 
Drury  Lane  miracle-raongering  idol, 
and  his  cleanly  life  bespattered,  not 
with  sweet-smelling  legends  like  those 
that  hide  the  beginnings  of  other  lead- 
ers of  men,  but  with  such  stories  as 
that  he  sprang  into  life  from  his  moth- 
er's armpit  an  old  man  with  flapping, 
three-holed  ears  and  twenty  toes  I  His 
followers  then  proceeded  to  annex 
every  popular  deity  that  could  gain 
them  a  supporter  ;  and  when,  in  the 
first  century  A.D.,  Buddhism  became  a 
formidable  rival,  these  two  religions 
entered  into  a  long  struggle  for  popu- 
larity, each  borrowing  from  the  other 
any  feature  that  seemed  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage. Hence  the  absurd  resem- 
blance between  them  is  the  result  of 
the  adaptation  of  two  different  species 
to  an  uncongenial  environment ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  process  will 
continue  until  the  degraded  progeny  of 
both  are  improved  out  of  existence. 

I  asked  one  of  the  Tao-ist  priesthood 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  salient 
distinction  between  his  relio:ion  and 
Buddhism  —  a  question  which  stag- 
gered him  visibly.  After  mature  con- 
sideration he  replied  :  '<  The  Exalted 
Brethren  shave  their  heads  bare  ;  but 
we  Searchers  after  the  Way  twist  ours 
into  a  top-knot, — thus."  A  broader 
distinction  seems  to  lie  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  idols  ;  for  while  those  of 
Buddha  are  mostly  bland,  not  to  say 
supercilious,  the  Tranquil  Temple  col- 
lection was  conspicuous  for  scowling, 
black-bearded  ferocity.  The  thunder 
god  struck  me  as  particularly  impres- 
sive. I  liked  his  sword  and  his  top- 
boots  ;  but,  above  all,  I  was  struck 
with  his  pair  of  cherubim,  whose  ham- 
mers and  chisels  and  long,  sharp  beaks 
well  qualified  them  to  guard  their  mas- 
ter's interests.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  to  hint  that  Ni  Yaw  Sz  looks 
ferocious ;  but  she  was  a  lady  and  an 
empress,  and  behaves  herself  as  such  ; 


she  sits  quietly  in  a  shrine  nicely  fitted 
up  as  a  boudoir,  with  pictures  and  lotus- 
lilies.  When  heaven  leaked  a  long  time 
ago,  she  melted  five  sorts  of  stone  to- 
gether and  patched  it  up.  So  the  story 
goes  ;  but  I  never  believed  it  till  I  saw 
a  piece  of  the  unused  material  which  is 
kept  on  show  to  confound  the  incredu- 
lous ;  even  so,  a  casual  observer  might 
mistake  it  for  a  piece  of  lava. 

European  visitors  are  not  unknown 
on  the  Lo  Fau  San,  but  naturally  the 
main  income  of  the  Tranquil  Temple  is 
derived  from  native  pilgrims  and  sight- 
seers. The  high  officials  at  Canton 
pay  occasional  visits,  as  do  many  of  the 
gentr}'  and  literati,  despite  the  scepti- 
cism they  profess,  —  to  set  an  example, 
as  they  explain  it,  to  the  '^  Hundred 
Surnames,"  Anglichj  the  masses.  It 
may  be  so  ;  but  a  European  can  keep  a 
good  many  Chinamen  at  bay  as  long  as 
they  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  is  pow- 
erless against  them  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  free-thinkers  have  a  similar  feeling 
towards  the  gods  they  laugh  at  in  their 
homes.  They  take  no  chances.  A  few 
dollars  spent  on  incense  at  the  worst 
can  do  no  harm. 

At  any  rate,  ample  accommodation 
for  visitors  is  provided.  On  arriving  I 
was  shown  into  the  guest-room,  a 
pretty  little  hall  with  a  courtyard  full  of 
flowers  at  one  end,  and  a  deep  window- 
recess  strewed  with  opium-smokers' 
lounge-mats  at  the  other,  and  with  the 
inevitable  straight  -  backed  chairs  of 
ebony  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl 
ranged  stiffly  along  the  side -walls. 
After  a  few  minutes  a  venerable  old 
priest  appeared,  to  whom  I  bowed 
politely,  shaking  my  clasped  hands  on 
a  level  with  my  chin,  and  a  "  Yes  I 
yes  I  I  will  sit  down,  sit  down,  sit 
down  I  "  on  my  tongue's  end  ready  to 
meet  his  "  Good  I  good  I  Pray  you 
sit  down."  Instead  of  this,  *^Have 
you  been  attended  to,  sir  I  "  he  said  in 
very  good  English,  and  completed  my 
astonishment  by  alluding  to  a  cadaver- 
ous young  priest  in  a  blue  robe  behind 
him  as  *' the  steward"  who  would 
**  take  my  orders."  Afterwards  I 
drew  him  out,  and  got  him  to  tell  me 
what   he    was    doing   in    that   galley. 
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From  his  owQ  account  he  worked  for 
mauy  years  ou  a  Pacific  liner ;  and 
when  after  an  iUness  the  ship's  doctor 
told  him  that  his  heart  was  affected, 
and  prescribed  perfect  freedom  from 
excitement  as  his  only  hope,  he  elected 
to  spend  his  remaining  days  in  this 
temple.  He  was  most  polite  and 
pleiisant ;  and  at  the  risk  of  making  my 
story. all  digression,  I  beg  for  a  mo- 
ment's hearing  in  defence  of  my  very 
good  friend  John  Chinaman  back  from 
abroad.  I  know  that  I  am  in  a  minor- 
ity on  this  point ;  for  all  the  mission- 
aries airree  that  the  last  state  of  this 
man  is  worse  than  the  first.  One  rea- 
son for  this  unanimity  is  that  a  con- 
vert, after  ten  years  of  California,  not 
unnaturally  has  lost  much  of  his  teach- 
ing. But  I  maintain  the  real  trouble 
lies  in  this ;  the  missionaries  (quite 
unconsciously  I  admit)  gain  a  very 
considenible  proportion  of  their  con- 
verts thnmgh  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  misunderstanding.  Suppose  Iraf 
the  Golden  is  an  intelligent  man,  he 
will  think,  "  These  foreigners  are 
richer  and  more  comfortable  and  better 
than  I ;  it  is  good  to  be  like  them."  So 
he  places  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  some  foreign  missionary  establish- 
ment, and  by  contact  with  Western 
civilization  is  confirmed  in  1)is  idea 
that  foreigners  and  superiority  and 
Christianity  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Then  he  goes  to  Australia ; 
meets  larrikins  and  drunken  sheep- 
shearers  ;  liears  himself  habitually  ad- 
dressed not  as  Foreign  Devil  but  as 
Blankety  Chow  ;  amasses  wealth  in 
a  respectable  market-gardening  way, 
and  relurns  to  erect  something  really 
han<lsome  over  the  bones  of  his  de- 
parted father.  He  will  then  call  on 
his  old  psislor  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and 
probably  will  shock  him  a  good  deal. 
But  lie  bears  no  malice  whatever  to  the 
foreigner ;  and  in  after-years,  if  he 
meets  a  stranger  on  the  road,  he  will 
delicately  attract  his  attention  by  mur- 
muring all  the  English  that  has  re- 
mained with  him,  *^  One,  two,  ti-Iee." 
I  remember  arguing  this  point  with  a 
French  priest,  who  said  he  had  picked 
up  a  Siamese  swear-word,  Ma-kan-a" 


sikj  from  hearing  it  constantly  hurled 
at  him  by  home-returning  traveller. 
Unfortunately  the  expression  happens 
to  be  Chinese-Malay  for  ^'' Have  you 
eaten  rice?"  (makan  nasi)^  and  so 
means  *'  Oive  ye  good  dxiy^  No  I  if  the 
awakening  of  China  is  to  come  from 
within — and  that  seems  rather  un- 
likely just  at  present  —  it  will  come  in 
the  next  hundred  years  or  so  from  a 
leavening  of  these  much-abused  ad- 
venturer. 

But  to  go  back  to  my  invalided 
friend  in  tlie  Temple  of  Tranquillity. 
Truly  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  bet- 
ter place.  The  eighty  priests  who 
dream  away  their  lives  here  have  an 
easy  time.  Where  the  wood  slopes 
down  and  flanks  the  temple  they  have 
made  pathways  and  rough  stone 
benches  ;  and  here  they  sit  the  long 
day  through  and  plat  fibres  into 
"  magic  brooms  "  to  fiap  away  the  flies 
with,  chatting  together  in  an  under- 
tone or  listening  to  a  caged  bird  singing 
in  the  branches  overhead.  They  do 
not  smoke  opium,  or  at  any  rate  they 
do  not  stupefy  themselves  with  it  as  do 
the  Buddhist  monks  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  seem  as  cheery  and  contented  as 
they  well  can  be.  And  in  the  cool  of 
springtime,  when  the  pear-trees  are 
white  with  blossom,  and  the  fir  wood 
is  studded  with  azaleas  and  the  wild 
rhododendron,  few  places  in  sordid 
China  can  be  sweeter  and  more  pleas- 
ant than  the  Temple  of  Tranquillity, 

I  have  just  one  hint  to  give  my  tour- 
ist, and  that  is  how  to  pay  before  leav- 
ing. He  shall  express  a  desire  to  burn 
incense.  His  surname,  style,  and  do- 
nati<m  will  then  be  written  on  red 
paper  and  posted  upon  the  temple  wall 
by  way  of  receipt.  If  he  is  a  million- 
aire, he  will  hardly  grudge  a  dollar  for 
each  day  of  his  visit.  Above  this,  even 
supposing  1)im  to  have  ^^  eaten  him- 
self"  and  not  the  temple  cuisine,  he 
will  gladly  spare  a  few  dollars'  ^'tea 
money "  for  that  most  attentive  of 
^*  stewards  "  and  his  satellites. 

There  are  several  other  sliow-placea 
on  Lo  Fan  San,  but  after  the  Temple 
of  Tranquillity  they  come  rather  like 
au  anti-climax.    On  the  way  back,  sev- 
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enteen  miles  of  path  aloug  the  skirt  of 
the  luouDtiiiti  make  a  pleasaut  walk, 
with  a  couveuieut  halt  for  lunch  at  the 
Temple  of  the  White  Craue,  and  a 
comfortable  night's  lodging  at  King 
Dnigon  Temple.  The  latter  place  has 
a  wide  reputation  for  the  waters  of  its 
csiscside ;  and  I  can  vouch  for  their 
excellence,  whether  taken  neat  or 
dihit^id.  The  King  Dragon  —  it  sounds 
railitsr  like  a  public  house  —  is,  more- 
over, scrupulously  clean,  and  the 
prie:»ts  are  only  too  glad  to  see  a 
guest.  Here,  after  three  weeks'  ab- 
sence from  the  outer  world,  a  news- 
hunger  seized  me,  and  I  inquired  after 
the  war,  then  still  in  its  babyhood  ; 
but  the  interesting  event  had  not  yet 
reached  the  ears  of  these  secluded 
floating-basketors.  I  wonder  if  they 
have  heard  of  Ping  Yang  and  Yalu  by 
now  !  How,  after  a  long  day's  march 
in  the  sun,  I  came  to  spend  the  even- 
ing guessing  riddles,  I  c-annot  imagine. 
It  is  not  easy  to  translate  riddles  with- 
out blunting  their  point ;  but  *^  Little 
Miss  Netlicoat  with  a  white  petti- 
coat" is  cosmopolitan,  and  the  Sphinx 
her  enigma  gave  satisfaction.  They 
could  guess  none  of  mine,  and  I  could 
guess  none  of  theirs.  Who  would 
tliink  that  a  beast  with  **  six  eyes,  three 
Uiild,  four  legs  down,  four  legs  up, 
inarchin!^  into  town,*'  could  be  two 
Chinamen  carrying  a  dead  pig  to  mar- 
ket slung  on  a  pole  ?  So  the  trial  of 
wits  resulted  in  a  draw. 

There  are  six  leagues  of  hot,  muddy 
path  to  be  covered  before  Dragonshore 
is  seen  again.  After  having  borne  up 
in  the  hope  of  ice  and  a  punkah  next 
niorniib^,  it  was  a  cruel  disappointment 
to  rind  that  the  tug  nui  only  every  other 
day,  and  not  that  day.  Even  the  Late- 
bonrs  placid  soul  was  ruffled.  The 
only  alternative  to  another  night  of 
horrors  at  the  inn  was  to  charter  a  cov- 
ered native  boat,  which  we  did.  The 
captain  and  the  crew  (which  was  his 
wife)  slept  for'ard,  with  a  partition  be- 
tween them  and  ns  ;  and  we  ate  our  rice 
and  cursed  our  fate.  Still  we  did  not 
do  so  badlv  after  nil,  for  with  the  moon- 
rise  a  breeze  spranqj  up,  and  a  rice- 
bar^e,  under  a  huge  black  sail,  bore 
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down  on  us  where  we  lay-to  for  the 
night,  throwing  off  the  water  like 
quicksilver  from  her  square  bows. 
Yells  and  counter  yells,  a  rope  thrown 
and  made  fast,  and  we  were  spinning 
along  in  her  wake,  till  by  morning  the 
spires  of  the  French  cathedral  at  Can- 
ton, which  are  the  two  horns  of  the 
City  of  Rams,  peaked  up  out  of  the 
rice-flat.  And  by  midday  we  had 
passed  the  forts,  said  good-bye  to  our 
convoy,  and  were  working  up  the  Can- 
ton arm  of  the  river. 

After  all,  it  was  worth  while  to  have 
missed  the  tug  for  the  experience  of 
creeping  up  the  river-side,  in  the  slack 
of  the  current,  under  the  endless  line 
of  houses.    The  high  deck  of  the  Hong- 
Kong  steamer  shows  you  a  kaleido- 
scope medley  of  small  craft  splashing 
slantwise  across  the  stream,  apparently 
doing    their  utmost  to  get  rammed; 
but  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
strata  that  line   the  banks,  you  must 
take  them  at  their  own  level.    Then 
you  know   that  what  looked   like    an 
inert    mass     is    really    composed    of 
an  innumerable  collection  of  shifting^ 
particles  —  house-boats,  passage-boats, 
slipper-boats,  sampans,  barges  —  each 
with  a  life  and  movement  of  its  own. 
It  is  a  city  within  a  city.    There  are 
roads,  too,  and  byways.    Now  you  slip 
under  the  gangway  of  a  Shanghai  junk 
unloading  at  a  wharf ;   now  you  are 
scraping  along  the  Plimsoll-line  of  an 
empty  British  collier  ;   then  out  into 
the  current  to  clear  a  row  of  lighters 
moored    side    by  side.    There    is    no 
room  for  rowing,  so  you  roll  along  be- 
fore a  waggling  stern-oar  ;  and  when 
the   crush   develops    into   a   block,  it 
is  ^^  Out   boat-hooks,"    and    shove    at 
the  boats  alongside  quite  regardless  of 
where  they  want  to  go.    Once  as  we 
bumped  along,  the  young  woman  at  the 
oar  of  the  boat  next  ours  lost  her  bal- 
ance and  pitched  into  my  arms.    She 
was   not  at  all  discomposed,  and  the 
baby  slung  across   her   back  did   not 
wnke    up.      She    stepped    back    again 
without  a  word,  and  continued  her  re- 
marks to  a  friend  at  the  shouting-point 
where  they  had  been  interrupted.     She 
was   used   to   it.    Probably   she,  like 
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thousands  of  others,  had  never  slept 
off  her  father's  or  her  husband's  boat 
during  her  whole  life.  Here  and  there, 
among  the  hundreds  of  such  homes 
that  jostle  by,  you  get  a  glimpse  of  a 
little  cabin  where  a  desire  for  art  is 
manifested — not  common  among  the 
lower  classes  of  Chinese  ;  a  touch  of 
brilliant  lacquer ;  a  scroll  of  texts  in 
^old  and  green  ;  a  looking-glass ;  per- 
haps a  tawdry  oleograph  of  the  Virgin 
—  come  from  who  knows  where?  — 
stuck  in  all  good  faitli  next  to  an  ad- 
vertisement picture  of  Pearbrooke's 
soap. 

Past  the  cathedral,  past  the  Flower 
Boats,  the  vast  Alhambra  of  Canton 
toweling  above  us  like  an  anchored 
hotel  (only  three  days  later  I  saw  all 
that  was  left  of  the  Flower  Boats,  a 
hollow  square  of  flames  flickering  along 
the  water-level),  past  the  Custom- 
House  into  the  glad  sight  of  a  stone 
embankment,  an  avenue,  and  the  clean 
white  houses  of  Shameen,  with  the 
XJul(m-jack,  and  the  stars  and  stripes, 
and  the  tri-color  flying  above  the  con- 
sulates. The  danger  remains  of  being 
•confronted  by  a  lady  acquaintance 
dressed  as  if  for  Hyde  Park ;  but 
Bafely  at  the  hotel,  though  mine  host 
may  gaze  with  disapproval  at  your 
^Ushevellcd  appearance  and  dirty  khaki 
fiuit,  it  only  remains  to  speak  up  lustily 
and  call  for  the  three  great  necessaries 
-^a  ball),  and  a  barber,  and  the  last 
number  of  Blackioood. 

E.  A.  Irving. 

Ea  Yin  Chu,  29th  November,  1894. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  NIGHT   IN  THE  REPORTERS'  GALLERY. 

Every  newspaper  reader  has  heard 
of  the  reporters'  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  i.s  the  medium  through 
which  he  is  enabled  to  gaze  upon  the 
arena  at  Westminster  on  which  the 
rival  political  ]>nnies  of  the  Stale  fight 
out  at  close  quarters  their  polemical 
differences  ;  to  observe  how  the  great 
captains  bear  themselves  in  the  com- 
bats, and  to  hear  what  each  has  got  to 
miy,  in  that  war  of  words,  in  support  of 


the  faith  that  is  in  him.  But  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  gallery,  popular 
knowledge  is  of  the  most  meagre  char- 
acter. Indeed,  outside  the  ranks  of 
journalism  there  are  few  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
reports  of  speeches  and  the  descriptions 
of  incidents  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  supplied  to  the  morning  newspa- 
per. The  attention  of  the  visitor  to 
the  House  is  often  irresistibly  attracted 
from  the  proceedings  on  the  floor  of 
the  chamber  by  the  bustle  and  anima- 
tion which  prevail  in  the  gallery  over 
the  speaker's  chair.  He  knows  it  is 
the  reporters'  gallery.  There  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  that  in  the  spectacle 
of  pens  and  pencils  in  the  nimble  fin- 
gers of  its  occupants  flying  over  the 
pages  of  note-books.  He  watches  with 
interest  the  relieving  of  the  men  who 
are*' on  "for  a  verbatim  report  of  a 
great  speech  by  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
Mr.  Balfour,  or  Mr.  Chamberlain.  At 
the  signal — a  touch  on  the  shoulder  — 
ten  or  a  dozen  repoilers  jump  simul- 
taneously out  of  the  little  boxes  in 
front  of  the  gallery,  and  giving  place 
to  colleagues,  ready  with  note-book  and 
pencil  to  take  up  the  speaker  at  the 
exact  point  at  which  they  left  off,  they 
disappear  from  the  gallery.  But  of 
what  goes  on  outside  the  gallery  the 
average  visitor  to  the  House,  like  the 
average  newspaper  reader,  is  ignorant. 
Let  us,  then,  have  a  look  behind  the 
scenes  of  this  busy  journalistic  work- 
shop at  Westminster.  We  shall  find  it 
an  experience  at  once  interesting  and 
instructive. 

The  ambition  of  every  newspaper 
reporter  is  to  get  into  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  only  a 
favored  few  obtain  that  distinction. 
No  one  is  permitted  to  enter  the  gallery 
without  a  ticket,  and,  owing  to  its  lim- 
ited accommodation,  not  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  tickets 
are  issued  by  the  serjeant-at-arms  to 
newspapers  whose  ])ositions  entitle 
I  hem  to  be  represented  there  by  re- 
porters, London  correspondents,  leader- 
writers,  artists,  or  sketch-writers.  The 
tickets  are  of  two  classes  :  **  transfer* 
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ferable  "  and  **  non-transferable."  A 
transferable  ticket  may  be  used  by  any 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  newspaper 
for  whom  it  is  issued ;  but  the  non- 
transferable ticket  can  be  used  only  by 
the  journalist  whose  name  it  contains. 
The  non-transferable  tickets  are  in  this 
form :  — 

REPORTERS'   GALLERY, 

House  of  Commons. 

Not  Tran^erdble, 

Session  1886. 

Mxi.  William  GtOTAn, 

The  Daily  Mercury, 

H.  D.  Erskine. 

Well,  armed  with  this  piece  of  card- 
board, we  are  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  outer  gates  of  Palace  Yard  by  the 
vigilant  policemen  on  duty  there ;  and 
from  the  cloisters  of  Palace  Yard  we 
ascend  by  a  spiral  staircase  to  the  wing 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  set  apart 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  reporters'  gallery. 

Until  this  session  access  to  the  gal- 
lery was  to  be  had  only  by  one  door, 
which  was  in  the  centre.  Last  session 
a  strong  representation  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  entrance  and  exit  on  busy 
nights  was  made  by  the  committee  of 
the  gallery  to  the  first  commissioner  of 
works,  and  as  a  result  the  centre  door 
was  built  up,  and  two  doors  —  one  at 
each  end  —  were  opened  in  the  gallery 
during  the  recess.  Inside  the  gallery 
sits  Mr.  Woodcraft,  the  principal  gal- 
lery attendant,  whose  easy  duty  it  is  to 
preserve  order  and  decorum  amongst 
its  occupants.  He  is  in  evening  dress 
and  wears  across  his  breast  the  badge 
which  distinguishes  all  the  attendants 
in  the  House — a  brass  chain  with  a 
figure  of  Mercury  attached.  If  it  be 
our  first  appearance  for  the  session, 
our  credentials  from  the  serjeant-at- 
arms  must  be  produced  for  inspeclion 
by  Mr.  Woodcraft.  But  you  are  rarely 
asked  again  during  the  session  to  show 
your  credentials  if  you  are  the  holder 
of  a  non-transferable  ticket.  The  first 
impression  one  gets  of  the  gallery  is 


its  narrow  and  confined  dimensions. 
In  front  of  it  and  overlooking  the 
chamber,  are  twenty-nine  boxes,  each 
just  affording  sitting  room  for  one  per- 
son. Behind,  against  the  carved  oak 
screen  running  right  round  the  gallery, 
and  separated  from  the  boxes  by  a  nar- 
row gangway  only,  is  a  raised  bench 
with  a  ledge  in  front  for  the  purposes 
of  writing.  Not  more  than  eighty  jour- 
nalists can  be  accommodated  in  the 
gallery,  between  the  boxes,  the  bench 
and  some  standing  room  in  the  cornei*s, 
so  that  on  nights  of  interest  and  im- 
portance the  gallery  becomes,  indeed, 
**a  congested  district." 

The  boxes  which,  of  courae,  are  bet- 
ter situated  than  the  bench  behind  for 
seeing  and  hearing  what  is  going  on 
below  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  are 
allotted  to  the  exclusive  use  of  certain 
London  and  provincial  journals  and 
news  agencies.  The  Times  has  got 
three  of  the  boxes  in  the  very  centre, 
and  therefore  in  the  best  position  in 
the  gallery.  One  is  for  the  use  of  its 
reporting  staff,  another  for  the  chief  of 
the  staf^,  and  the  third  for  the  writer 
of  its  Parliamentary  summary.  The 
other  London  morning  papers,  the 
Daily  Chronicle y  the  Standard^  the 
Daily  News,  the  Morning  Post,  the 
Morning  Advertiser,  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, have  each  a  box  for  the  re- 
poilers,  and  another  each  for  their 
summary-writers  or  the  chiefs  of  their 
staffs.  Two  of  the  metropolitan  even- 
ing papers,  and  two  only,  enjoy  a 
share,  but  only  a  share,  in  a  box.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  the  use  of  a  box 
till  six  o'clock,  when  Renter,  the  for- 
eign news  agency,  gets  possession,  and 
the  Olobe  divides  in  like  manner  the 
accommodation  of  a  box  with  the  sum- 
mary-writer of  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
The  Press  Association  and  the  Central 
News,  the  two  chief  news  agencies, 
have  each  got  two  boxes  for  their  re- 
porting staffs  and  summary-writers ; 
and  there  is  also  a  box  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates'  staff.  Amongst  the 
provincial  papere,  the  Scotsman  (Edin- 
burgh), the  Glasgow  Herald,  the  JFVee- 
man^s     Journal     (Dublin),    and    the 
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Manchester  Ouardian  alone  liave  the 
exclusive  use  of  boxes.  Iniportaut  pro- 
viucial  papers  like  Ihe  Yorkshire  Post, 
the  Liverpool  Courier^  Ihe  Liverpool 
Post^  Ihe  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  the 
Manchester  Courier,  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
the  Bradford  Observer,  Ihe  Dundee  Ad- 
vertiser, the  L-ish  Times,  the  Glasgow 
Daily  Mail,  the  South  Wales  Daily 
News,  the  Neiocastle  Chronicle,  etc., 
have  to  share  between  them  the  few 
reaiaining  boxes.  This  is  done  by  two 
or  three  of  the  Liberal  papei's,  or  two 
or  three  of  the  Conservative  papers, 
combining  together  and  employing  a 
special  staff  to  report  "local  members" 
—  members  sitling  for  constituencies 
within  the  district  covered  by  each 
paper  —  special  attention,  of  course, 
being  given  to  Liberal  members  by  the 
Liberal  papers,  and  to  Conservative 
members  by  Conservative  papei*s,  the 
remainder  of  the  report  being  supplied 
by  the  Press  Association  or  the  Central 
News. 

The  provincial  morning  papers  who 
have  not  special  representatives  in  «the 
gallery  get  their  reports  from  one  or 
otiicr  of  the  news  agencies.  These  re- 
ports are  of  three  classes  —  the  '^  sum- 
mary," a  continuous  but  summarized 
report  of  the  proceedings  ;  "specials," 
consisting  of  full  and  first-person  re- 
ports of  ministers,  and  ex-ministers  of 
importance  ;  and  "  locals,"  or  reports 
of  local  members  done  specially  for 
local  papers.  These  three  separate  and 
distinct  reports  of  tlie  proceedings  in 
Parliament  are  often  delivered,  by  tele- 
graph, of  courae,  to  a  newspaper  in  the 
provinces  during  the  night,  and  with 
the  aid  of  scissors  and  paste  are  ar- 
ranged in  order,  as  one  coherent  and 
complete  report  by  the  sub-editor. 
The  length  at  which  the  Parliamentary 
speeches  of  local  membera,  particularly 
on  local  matters,  are  given  in  provincial 
journals,  while  distinguished  statesmen 
like  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
Balfour  are  often  put  into  a  few  lines 
in  the  same  report,  must  liave  occa- 
sionally puzzled  newspaper  readers. 
The  arrangement  I  have  described  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  mystery.    But 


it  must  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  a 
speech  by  a  local  member  on  a  local 
matter  frequently  transcends  in  inter- 
est and  importance  to  local  readers 
even  the  most  eloquent  pronouncement 
on  some  subject  of  imperial  concern  by 
A  prime  minister.  The  London  jour- 
nals are  in  a  different  position-.  They 
have  no  "  local  members "  to  look 
after.  They  are  hidifferent  to  the 
representative  of  Bow  and  Bromley,  or 
of  Kensington,  as  such  ;  and  in  report- 
ing Parliament  they  are  guided  solely 
by  the  space  at  their  conimand,  and 
the  nature  of  the  proceedings. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  of  the  pro- 
vincial press  that  undue  representaiiou 
lias  been  given  to  the  London  journals 
in  the  distribution  of  boxes  and  seats  in 
the  reporters'  gallery.  It  is  said  "  Why 
should  the  Tim£s  have  three  boxes,  and 
why  should  the  other  London  papers 
have  two  boxes  each,  when  not  one  of 
the  daily  newspapers  of  important  pro- 
vincial centres  like  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham, Leeds,  Newcastle,  Cardiff,  has  a 
box  for  its  owti  exclusive  use  ?"  The 
existing  allotment  of  seats  took  place 
many  years  ago,  when  perhaps  the 
provincial  press  lagged  far  behind  the 
London  press.  Now,  however,  the 
daily  newspapers  of  our  large  provin- 
cial towns  occupy,  by  right  of  their 
entei-prise  and  ability,  positions  not 
inferior  to  the  metropolitan  journals  ; 
and  they  report  Parliament  at  as  great 
length  as  any  of  the  London  papers, 
save  the  Times,  while  they  have  to 
bear  the  heavy  expense,  from  which 
the  metropolitan  papers  are  free,  of 
nightly  telegraphing  these  reports  to 
their  publishing  offices  in  the  country. 
The  foreign  press  correspondents  iu 
London  <also  complain  — and,  I  think, 
complain  with  great  justice  —  of  their 
total  exclusion  from  the  gallery,  though 
the  correspondents  of  London  news- 
papers are  afforded  the  fullest  facilities 
for  the  discharge  of  their  functions  iu 
all  the  legislative  assemblies  on  tlie 
Continent.  The  only  representative  of 
the  foreign  press  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  Renter's  agency. 
lUit  the  truth  is,  the  authorities  of  the 
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House,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  scrjennl- 
nt-arnis,  are  naturally  reluctant  to  make 
any  innovation  which  would  either 
disturb  long-existing  privileges,  or  in- 
crease the  already  undue  pressure  on 
the  accommodation  in  the  gallery  ;  and 
until  the  House  itself  deems  it  a  matter 
in  which  it  might  becomingly  interest 
itself  and  passes  a '^  Kedistribution  of 
Seats  Bill "  for  the  gallery,  the  present 
condition  of  things  will  probably  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

The  seats  on  the  back  bench,  which, 
as  I  Iiave  already  said,  do  not  command 
a  full  view  of  the  House,  are  not  re- 
served. They  are  used,  as  a  rule,  by 
descriptive  writers,  London  coiTe- 
«pondeut8,  and  leader-writers,  who  take 
notes  of  the  salient  points  of  impor- 
tant speeches,  or  watch  for  interesting 
incidents  or  material  of  any  kind  for 
graphic  and  spicy  paragraphs ;  and  by 
artists  and  caricaturists  on  the  lookout 
for  characteristic  attitudes  and  facial 
-expressions  of  the  leading  Parliamen- 
tarians. In  the  normal  condition  of 
things  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
scat  on  this  bench  ;  but  on  interesting 
occasions,  when  a  big  bill  is  about  to  be 
introduced,  or  an  important  speech  to 
be  delivered,  you  have  to  come  down 
•early  to  secure  a  place  there. 

Ijct  us  see,  now,  how  the  reporters 
work.  We  will  take  the  Times  staff  for 
the  puqioses  of  illustration.  The  staff 
formerly  consisted  of  at  least  thirteen 
reporters  and  the  cliief,  but  as  tlie 
Times  hns  now  undertaken  to  supply 
the  report  to  Messrs.  Waterlow,  the 
printers  and  publishers  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates  popularly  known  as 
^^  Hansard,"  the  staff  has  been  in- 
creased by  three  additional  reporters. 
The  average  strength  of  the  staffs  of  the 
other  London  papers  is  eight  men.  As 
a  rule,  they  report  the  proceedings  at 
•only  about  half  the  length  the  Times 
gives  to  its  splendid  record,  but  they 
work  on  the  same  principles.  At  the 
•opening  of  every  sitting  the  chief  of 
the  staff  who  superintends  the  work 
•draws  up  a  list  of  quarter-hour 
"turns,"   which    is    followed    by    the 


members  of  the  staff  in  regular  rota- 
tion.   Here  is  a  specimen  :  — 

staff.  Tonu. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  .3 

**  Robinson                         .8.15 

'*  Rowland.        .        .        .    3.80 

"  Salter       ....    8.45 

**  Macauley         .        .        .4 

"  Smith       .        .        .        .4.15 

**  Wright    ....    4.30 

"  Hooke     ....    4.45 

"  Williams.        ...    5 

"  Reynolds         .                .5.15 

"  Jones       ....    5.80 

**  Higglnson       .                .    5.45 

"  Browne    ....    6 

"  Stubbs     ....    6.15 

"  Clarke      ....    6.80 

**  Alexander       .        .        .    6.45 

Mr.  Ponsonby  is  due  again  at  7  o^clock, 
Mr.  Robinson  at  7.15,  and  so  on,  so 
that  each  member  of  the  staff  gets 
more  than  three  clear  hours  to  tran- 
scribe his  quarter  of  an  hour  of  short- 
hand notes  into  long-hand,  unless  some 
of  the  reporters  are  required  in  the 
Lords,  when,  of  course,  the  time  be- 
tween turns  is  not  so  long.  If  the 
debate  is  not  of  any  great  interest,  a 
"  turn "  will  occupy  in  transcription 
only  an  hour,  or  in  some  instances  two 
hours,  according  to  the  standing  of  the 
speaker.  But  even  if  the  member  be 
Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Sir  William  Harcourt,  or  any 
of  the  other  party  leaders,  who  are 
usually  given  verbatim  and  in  the  first 
person,  the  writing  out  of  his  notes 
will  not  take  the  reporter  much  more 
than  two  hours.  Mr.  Ponsonbv's  third 
"turn"  comes  at  eleven  o'clock.  At 
ten  o'clock  tlie  "turns"  are  shortened 
to  ten  minutes,  at  eleven  to  seven  and 
a  half  minutes,  and  at  midnight  to  five 
minutes,  in  order  that  the  "  copy " 
may  be  written  up  with  all  possible 
speed  and  despatched  to  the  compos- 
ing-room in  Printing  House  Square. 
Mr.  Ponsonby  will,  probably,  have  a 
fourth  turn  of  seven  and  a  half  or  of 
five  minutes  before  the  House  adjourns 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  ;  but 
the  members  of  the  staff  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  list  will  have  only  three 
turns  each.  They  make  up  for  coming 
on  late  by  getting  off  early.    The  list, 
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however,  is  changed  every  week.  By 
a  natural  process  of  rotation,  Mr.  Bob- 
insou,  who  is  second  on  the  list  this 
week,  will  next  week  open  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  be  followed  by  Mr.  Row- 
land and  the  others  in  the  same  order, 
while  Mr.  Ponsonby  goes  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  to  ex- 
plain in  connection  with  the  list  of 
turns.  As  each  man  writes  out  his 
turn  he  puts  on  every  slip  a  number, 
"  1  "  or  "  2  "  or  "  3,"  to  indicate  that  it 
is  his  first,  or  second,  or  third  turn. 
Thus  Mr.  Ponsonby  writes  on  the  top 
of  his  slips  ''1,"  *'2,"  **3,"  etc.  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  turn  writes,  '*  Robin- 
son follows."  Mr.  Robinson  in  like 
manner  uses  for  his  first  turn  the  nu- 
meral "  1  "  on  his  slips.  As  further 
guides  to  the  compositors  in  **  making- 
up"  the  report  when  it  is  put  into 
type,  Mr.  Robinson  begins  his  turn  by 
stating  that  he  has  relieved  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby, thus  :  **  Robinson  follows  Pon- 
sonby," and  by  also  indicating  who  is 
addressing  the  House,  thus  :  **  Balfour 
speaking."  This  is  done  right  through 
the  report.  It  may  seem  to  the  outsider 
an  elaborate  system  of  precaution ; 
but  such  is  the  hurry  and  excitement 
that  prevail  in  the  composing-room, 
especially  towards  the  hour  when  the 
paper  has  to  be  "put  to  bed,"  that 
this  exceeding  care  is  very  needful  to 
prevent  "mixes" — such  as  portions 
of  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Baillett's  speech 
being  attributed  to  Mr.  Laboucbere, 
and  mce  versd  —  which,  however  amus- 
ing they  may  be  to  the  newspaper 
reader,  do  not,  to  Siiy  the  least,  tend  to 
the  gaiety  of  the  printing-office. 

When  a  reporter  is  relieved  by  a  col- 
league at  the  end  of  his  quarter  of  an 
hour,  he  leaves  the  gallery  and  goes  to 
one  of  the  writing-out  rooms  to  tran- 
scribe his  notes.  We  will  accompany 
him  thither.  Immediately  outside  the 
gallery  is  a  large  compartment  contain- 
ing a  telegraph-office  where  press  and 
private  messages  are  received.  This 
office  is  connected  with  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand  by  a  pneumatic  tube,  through 


which  "  copy  "  tucked  into  "  carriers  " 
is  transmitted  to  the  provincial  instru-^ 
ment-room  at  the  Central  Telegraph 
Office,  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a. 
half  from  Westminster,  in  five  minutes, 
and  thence  telegraphed  all  over  the 
country.  The  compartment  behind  the 
gallery,  and  two  rooms  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  another  large  compartment 
connected  with  the  fit-st  b}*  a  short- pas- 
sage, resound  with  the  bustle  of  mes- 
senger boys,  in  the  uniforms  of  the 
news  agencies,  and  several  London 
and  provincial  papei*s,  carrying  to  and 
fro  "cop3'"  and  writing  materials  for 
the  reporters ;  the  click,  click  of  sev* 
eral  "sounder"  telegraph  instruments^ 
over  which  reports  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  House  are  being  transmitted  to 
some  of  the  London  evening  papers- 
or  to  the  London  offices  of  provincial 
papers  connected  with  the  gallery  by 
special  wires ;  and  the  shouting  of 
messages  to  other  newspaper  offices- 
through  telephones. 

....... 

Leaving  this  scene  of  bustle  and  ez» 
citement,  we  mount  a  staircase  and 
tind  oui*selves  in  a  suite  of  apartments 
overlooking  Palace  Yard,  and  devoted 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  members  of 
the  gallery  as  writing-out  rooms  and 
recreation  rooms.  Two  of  the  com- 
mittee rooms  overlookins:  the  terrace 
and  river  are  also  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  journalists.  AH  the  rooms- 
are  lighted  with  electric  lights,  and 
most  of  them  are  airy,  commodious, 
and  comfortable.  The  four  rooms 
used  for  writing  are  supplied  with 
desks,  chaii*s,  and  ink,  pens,  and  blot- 
ting paper.  One  of  them  also  contains^ 
a  useful  library,  consisting  of  works 
of  reference,  volumes  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  blue-books,  bills,  and 
other  Parliamentary  papers  ;  and  in 
another  lovers  of  the  weed  may  smoke 
while  they  are  at  work.  These  writ- 
ing-rooms are  crowded  during  the 
night  with  reportera  transcribing  their 
notes,  and  lead cr- write ra,  London  cor- 
respondents and  writers  of  Parliamen- 
tary sketches  spinning  from  their 
fertile  and  imaginative  brains  criticisms 
of  speeches  and  policies,  and  descrip* 
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lions  of  scenes  and  incidents  in  the 
House.  Weil,  in  one  of  these  rooms 
the  reporter  who  has  just  been  relieved 
writes  out  his  quarter  of  an  hour's  turn 
at  note-Uikiug.  If  some  obscure  or 
unimportant  '^  honorable  gentleman  " 
spoke  during  the  turn  the  task  is  veiy 
easily  and  quickly  discharged.  But  if 
it  were  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Bal- 
four, Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  any  of  the 
other  great  men  of  Parliament  who  are 
usually  reported  fully,  the  transcription 
of  the  shurl-hand  notes  will,  as  I  have 
already  said,  occupy  an  arduous  and 
tryinsf  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
at  least.  In  the  case  of  an  important 
speech  four  or  six  reporters  who  have 
been  ^*  on  "  during  the  same  quarter  of 
an  hour  write  out  together  in  order  to 
ensure  absolute  accuracy.  One  of  the 
group  reads  out  his  notes  as  he  tran- 
scribes, and  all  the  others,  as  they 
write,  practically,  from  his  dictation, 
follow  the  narrative  on  their  own  notes, 
and  correct  errora  into  which  the  reader 
may  have  fallen,  from  one  cause  or 
another.  This  practice  is  necessary  for 
several  reasons.  For  inslaiice,  some- 
times it  is  ditlicult  for  all  the  reporters 
to  hear  a  speaker  distinctly.  It  may 
be  because  of  the  ri«;ht  honorable 
member's  imperfect  articulation,  or  of 
the  situation  of  the  bench  from  which 
he  addresses  the  House.  But  though 
all  the  reporters  ma}'  not  succeed  in 
transferring  every  word  of  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  to  their  note- 
books, a  group  of  four  or  six  are 
certain — unless  the  speaker  was  ex- 
ceptionally indistinct —  to  have,  be- 
tween them,  a  full  and  complete  record 
of  his  utterance,  and  so  by  writing  out 
together  an<l  comparing  each  others' 
notes  they  can  turn  out  a  veritable  pho- 
UK^raphic  reproduction  of  the  speech 
exactly  as  it  was  spoken. 

'^he  two  qualities  in  a  speaker  which 
most  delight  the  reporter  arc  lucid 
thinking  and  distinct  utterance  ;  and, 
whatever  else  they  may  lack,  most  of 
the  great  Parliamentarians  of  the  day 
possess  these  two  qualities.  Old  re- 
porters  will  tell  you  that  public  speak- 
ing has  undergone  a  complete  revolution 


in  style  and  manner.  Statesmen  like 
Bright  and  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  — 
to  mention  three  who  were  masters  of 
different  styles  of  the  fine  art  of  ora- 
tory—  always  spoke  slowly,  deliber- 
ately and  impressively,  and  the  average 
reporter  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
taking  them.  But  the  style  of  speak- 
ing popular  nowadays  in  Parliament  is 
what  is  called  'Hhe  conversational 
style "  —  a  free  and  rapid  flow  of 
words,  which  not  infrequently  taxes 
all  the  reporter's  skill  and  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  "the  winged  art"  to  get 
them  down  on  his  note-book.  But 
speed  does  not  frighten  the  reporter  so 
much  as  muddled  and  incoherent  ideas 
indistinctly  expressed. 

Of  all  our  leading  Parliamentarians 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  easiest  to  re- 
port. His  average  mte  of  speaking  is 
one  hundred  and  forty  words  a  minute, 
and,  besides,  he  possesses,  in  the  high- 
est degree  perhaps,  the  qualities  of 
lucidity  of  thought  and  distinctness  of 
utterance^  Mr.  John  Morley,  Sir 
George  TFevclyan,  Mr.  Campbcll-Bau- 
nerman,  Mr.  Goschen  in  the  Commons, 
Lord  Rosebcry,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord 
Ashbourne,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in 
the  Lords,  never  present  any  difficulties 
to  the  reporter,  though  none  of  them, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Campbcll-Bannerman,  is  quite  so  easy 
to  "  take"  as  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Lord 
Hei-schell  and  Lord  Halsbury  in  the 
Lords,  Sir  R.  Webster,  Mr.  Matthews, 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  in  the  Com- 
mons, are,  like  most  lawyers,  unpleas- 
ant speakers  from  the  reporter's  point 
of  view.  But  comparing  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Treasury  Bench,  as  a 
whole,  with  the  occupants  of  the  front 
Opposition  Bench,  as  a  whole,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment give  the  reporters  the  more 
trouble  and  worry,  both  on  account 
of  rapidity  and  indistinctness  of  ex- 
pression. Mr.  II.  II.  Fowler,  intro- 
ducing tlfe  Franchise  Bill  and  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill  in  the  session  of 
1892,  gave  the  reporters  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  time  of  it.  That,  however, 
was  due  largely  to  the  mass  of  statis- 
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tics  be  had  necessarily  to  quote,  and 
through  these  —  llie  most  difficult  of  all 
matter  to  report  —  he  galloped  at  a 
pace  thai  paralyzed  the  lingers  of  the 
report eraj  Ordinarily  Mr.  Fowler  is, 
like  Mr.  Shaw  Lefovre,  Mr.  Acland, 
Mr.  Gardner,  or  Mr,  Bryce,  compara- 
tively easy.  But  I  cannot  say  as  much 
for  Sir  M.  Kay-Sliuttleworth,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  and 
Mr.  George  Bussell  ;  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Sydney  Buxton  should  also  be  included 
in  this  category  of  difficult  speakers  on 
the  Treasury  Bench. 

U$oyr  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
has  passed  away,  Mr.  Balfour  is,  after 
Sir  R.  Webster  and  Mr.  Matthews, 
probably  the  most  difficult  speaker  on 
the  front  Opposition  Bench.  He  is 
generally  easy  to  take  when  lie  makes 
an  important  speech,  but  latterly  in 
discussions  in  committee  he  has  devel- 
oped a  very  rapid  style  of  speaking.  A 
change  for  the  worse,  in  tlie  reportorial 
sense,  has  also  come  over  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  When  Sir  William  takes 
part  in  an  important  debate  —  a  debate 
in  which  each  speaker  endeavors  to 
make  the  most  of  liis  powers  —  he  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  easiest 
of  men  to  report,  but  during  the  dis- 
cussions in  committee  on  his  budget 
last  session  he  gave  the  gallery  men 
many  bad  quarters  of  an  hour^  Indis- 
tinctness was  the  great  fault  of  which 
we  had  reason  to  complain.  The  right 
honorable  gentleman  had  the  habit  of 
turning  his  back  on  the  gallery  and 
speaking  down  the  chamber  with  the 
result,  of  course,  that  we  could  not 
hear  him,  and  much  of  what  he  is  re- 
])orted  to  have  said  during  these  discus- 
sions is  mere  guess  work.  However, 
gallery  men  can  forgive  him  many 
things,  for  he  did  them  an  excellent 
service  last  session.  His  speech  intro- 
ducing the  budget  made  about  eight 
columns  in  the  newspapers.  He  read 
it  in  the  House,  for  he  had  it  type- 
written, and  he  subsequently  sent 
copies  of  il  up  to  the  gallery.  It  was  a 
speech  that  was  full  of  figures.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  take  a 
full  and  accurate   note  of  it ;  and  so 


our  relief  and  joy  when  we  were  in- 
formed that  we  would  get  copies  of  it 
were  really  too  deep  for  words. 

'^Of  the  men  in  the  front  rank  Mr. 
Asquith  is  the  most  difficult  lo  rejiort. 
He  is  clear  and  distinct  in  uttertmce, 
but  he  is  excessively  rapid.  A  re- 
porter following  him  on  a  ''verb»1im 
note  "  has  very  little  breathing  time. 
He  never  pauses  in  the  courae  of  a 
speech.  His  clear-cut  sentences  — 
long,  rotund,  and  full-bodied — come 
flowing  uninterruptedly  from  his  lips 
at  a  steady,  pitiless  rate  of  between 
one  liundred  and  sixty  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy  words  per  minute.  And 
then  so  subtle  is  his  use  of  phrases,  so 
delicate  are  the  shades  of  meantns;  he 
conveys  by  his  critical  selection  of 
them,  that  every  word  of  a  sentence 
must  be  given  if  you  are^to  retain  its 
original  force  and  color.^  Amongst 
other  men  of  distinction  who  are  diffi- 
cult speakei*s  are  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
Sir  Henry  James,  and  Mr.  Courtney. 
Mr.  Courtney  is  by  no  means  a  fast 
speaker ;  and  when  he  is  lifted  by 
strong  emotion  out  of  his  ordinary 
mood,  as  in  the  case  of  his  celebrated 
speecli  last  session  on  the  Evicted  Ten- 
ants Bill,  he  is  easy  to  report.  His 
ordinary  mood,  however,  is  very  tiy- 
ing.  His  pedantic  and  philosophic 
points  make  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
common-sense  mind  of  the  average  re- 
porter.  Sir  Henry  James  is  rapid, 
involved,  and  indistinct  ;  and  the  ex- 
traordinary fluency  and  swiftness  at 
utterance  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  make 
it  difficult  for  the  fastest  short-hand 
writer  to  keep  pace  with  him.  Of  the 
Irish  representatives,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  John  Redmond,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
on  the  Nationalist  side,  and  Colonel 
Saunderson,  Mr.  Carson,  Mr.  David 
Plunket,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  on  the 
Unionist  side,  are  easy  to  report.  Mr. 
Dillon  is  very  rapid,  but  very  distinct ; 
Mr.  Blake  rarely  speaks,  but  when  he 
does,  his  strange  and  unfamiliar  style, 
with  its  portentously  long  sentences,  is 
difficult  to  master  ;  and  Mr.  Sexton's 
marvellous  faculty  of  words  and  phrase- 
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making  often  tests  the  skill  of  the  most 
expert  reporter. 

It  may  be  iisked  whether  reporters 
often  find  it  necessary  to  improve  the 
speeches  of    members  of  Parliament. 
Well,  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  lead- 
ing men  what  the  reporters  aim  at  is 
to  give  a  verbatim  transcript  of  the 
speech  —  to  give  the  exact  words  of 
the  speaker  in  the  order  and  fonu  in 
which  they  are  uttered.    If  a  reporter 
condenses  in  such  a  case,  it  is  because 
ordera  have  come  from  the  newspaper 
office  that   space  is  limited  and    that 
"copy"  must  be  kept  down.    But  if 
the  necessary  space  is  available  the  de- 
sire of  the   reporter  is  to  give  every- 
thing.    Repetitions  are  retained  when 
they  are  used  to  drive  home  a  propo- 
sition—  to  imprint  it  on  the  minds  of 
the  audience  ;  and  even  redundancies 
and  archaic  expressions  are  given  when 
they  occur  —  and   they  rarely  do  —  in 
first-person  reports  of  speeches  on  im- 
portant subjects  by  leading  Parliamen- 
tarians.    Indeed,  these   speeches  are, 
ns  a  rale,  so  pei-fect  in  diction  that  it 
would  be  presumptuous  on  the  part  of 
the  reporter  to  attempt  to  make  the 
language  more  forcible  or  more  graphic. 
But  the  speeches  of  smaller  men  often 
need    improvement.      Many    of   them 
habitually  clothe   their  hazy  ideas    in 
lax,  loose,  and  disjointed  talk,  which, 
if  reported  as  uttered,  would   mar  or 
rain  their  reputations.     But  even  when 
revising  and  condensing  the  speeches 
of    these    men    the    conscientious    re- 
porter retains,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
exact  phniscology  that  has  been  used. 
If  this  course  were  not  generally  fol- 
lowed  by  the  reporters,  the  individu- 
ality of  speeches  in  temperament  and 
diction,  their  actuality  and  color,  would 
be  lost.    All  would  be  alike  so  far  as 
the  outward  dress  of  language  is  con- 
cerned ;  all  would  be  reduced  or  raised 
to  the  same  monotonous  level.     Some 
people     may    still    retain    the    notion 
which  had  some   vogue   in   the    early 
days    of     reporting,     that     reporters 
"  color  "  their  reports  of  speeches,  ac- 
cordinir  to  their  own  political  opinions. 
But  the  idea,  if  it  does  exist,  is  utterly 


without  foundation.  A  reporter  is  no 
more  influenced  in  his  work  by  his 
political  opinions  than  is  a  doctor  or 
a  lawyer. 

Let  us  see  now  what  means  arc  at 
the  disposal  of  members  of  the  gallery 
for  rest,  recreation,  and  refreshment. 
There  is  a  good  dining-room,  overlook- 
ing Palace  Yard,  the  walls  of  which  are 
hung  with  portraits  of  distiiigui:<hed 
galleiy  men  who  have  gone  to  the 
happy  land  where  there  are  no  Parlia- 
mentary orators  and  no  newspapers. 
The  menu  card  shows  a  list  of  dishes 

—  soups,  fish,  joints,  entries,  pastries, 
and  wines,  etc., — suitable  to  the  sim- 
ple tastes  and  limited  purses  of  journal- 
ists. Formerly  the  kitchen  committee 
catered  for  us  as  well  as  for  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  but  we  found  it 
agreed  neither  with  our  digestions  nor 
our  purses.  Now  the  catering  is  done 
by  a  special  contractor  to  the  gallery, 
to  whom  the  authorities  of  the  House 

—  or  rather  the  State  —  give  a  grant  of 
lOOZ.  on  the  declaration  of  a  contract, 
an  annual  subsidy  of  25L  towards  the 
renewal  of  plant,  and  the  necessaiy 
kitchen  accommodation,  with  lights, 
etc.,  rent  free.  After  dinner  the  re- 
porter may  retire  to  the  smoking-room, 
sacred  to  tobacco,  coffee,  and  gossip, 
or  he  may  indulge  there  in  games  of 
chess  or  draughts,  or  read  the  evening 
papers,  or  the  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines,  with  which  the  room  is  lib- 
ci'ally  supplied.  The  walls  of  this  room 
are  also  hung  with  portraits  of  dead 
reporters,  photographic  groups  taken  at 
some  of  the  annual  summer  outings 
of  the  members  of  the  gallery,  and 
with  Vanity  Fair  cartoons  of  eminent 
Parliamentarians.  Then,  again,  there 
is  a  tea-room,  where  one  can  enjoy, 
with  a  cup  of  tea,  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  or  a  book  from  the  library, 
which  has  been  mainly  contributed  by 
members  of  the  gallery  ;  and  finally 
there  is  a  bar,  where  men  seek  suste- 
nance and  courage  to  bear  them  well 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  turn  of  Mr.  Asquith  or  Sir 
Henry  James. 
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Holders  of  non-transferable  tickets 
pay  Uie  small  sessional  subscription  of 
28,  M.  to  defray  certain  necessary  ex- 
penses, and  elect  annually  a  committee 
of  twelve  to  manage  affairs  and  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  gallery. 
•        •••••• 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
members  of  the  reporters'  gallery  now 
enjoy  at  Westminster  many  of  the  ad- 
vaiiiages  of  a  good  club.  It  is  true 
I  hat  at  times  the  pressure  on  the  ac- 
commodation is  great,  and  some  dis- 
comfort ensues.  But  taking  it  all  in 
all,  the  lot  of  the  Parliamentary  re- 
porter is  now  a  very  happy  one,  espe- 
cially as  compared  with  that  of  his 
predecessor,  who,  in  the  old  House 
that  was  burned  down  in  1834,  had  to 
scramble  for  places  with  mere  sight- 
seers in  the  strangers'  gallery ;  or, 
later  still,  in  the  present  House,  when, 
though  he  had  a  special  gallery  in 
which  to  take  notes,  he  had  no  rooms 
for  writing  or  refreshments  till  1880, 
and  had,  previous  to  that  year,  to 
hurry  after  his  '^  turn  "  at  note-taking 
to  his  office  in  Fleet  Street  or  in  the 
Strand,  or  to  an  inn  at  Westminster  to 
prepare  his  copy. 

Michael  MacDonagh. 


From  Cbamben*  Journal. 
THE  GREAT  INDIAN  SURVEY. 

In  the  last  official  decennial  Eeport 
on  the  Progress  and  Coudilion  of  India 
(1882-92),  issued  from  the  India  Office, 
it  is  incidentally  mentioned  that  the 
great  Trigonometrical  Survey  was  ap- 
proaching its  centenary.  It  is  now 
almost  complete,  only  the  triangulation 
of  outlying  parts  of  Burma  and  Be- 
luchistau  remaining  in  progress  ;  and 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  ever  undertaken,  and  is  re- 
nowned in  other  countries  for  the  ex- 
tent of  the  operations  and  the  boldness 
of  their  conception,  we  propose  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  scheme. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centuiy  the  geography  of  the  interior 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula  was  little 
known.    Kather  more  than  a  hundred 


years  ago,  MAjor  Rennell,  of  the  Hon- 
orable East  India  Company's  service,, 
did,  as  surveyor-general  of  Bengal, 
survey  and  map  out  a  large  portion  of 
the  province  ;  but  for  the  most  part^ 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
interior  was  derived  only  from  the 
route-maps  of  travellers  and  of  armies 
in  the  field.  Route-suiTeys,  however^ 
are  necessarily  inaccurate  ;  and  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,, 
one  William  Lambton,  captain  and 
afterwards  colonel  in  the  company's- 
service,  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  meas- 
urement of  a  long  *^arc  of  the  me* 
ridian,"  and  for  a  trigonometrical 
survev  of  the  whole  of  the  southern 
portion  of  India.  It  is  said  that 
Lambton  elaborated  this  plan  on  the 
suggestion  of  Colonel  Wellesley  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Wellington)  in  or  about 
1800.  However  this  may  be,  the 
project  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
governor  of  Madras,  and  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  government,  with 
Colonel  Lambton  as  director  of  oper- 
ations, and  two  lieutenants  of  the 
company's  service  as  assistants.  The 
first  proceeding  was  to  obtain  a  base- 
line, and  this  was  obtained,  after  long 
and  patient  experiments,  on  a  stretch 
of  laud  about  seven  and  a  half  miles 
long,  near  Madras,  in  April,  1802. 
This,  then,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  which 
has  proceeded  without  cessation — ex- 
cept during  the  Mutiny  —  ever  since^ 
and  is  still  going  on. 

But  what  is  a  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey ?    We  will  endeavor  to  explain. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance from  one  place  to  another  ;  but 
it  is  a  complicated  process  to  combine 
all  the  measurements  and  lay  them 
down  so  accurately  on  paper  as  to  form 
a  perfect  map,  exact  in  all  its  propor- 
tions and  dimensions.  For  such  a  pur- 
pose the  method  usually  adopted  is  the 
trigonometrical  one,  and  trigonometry^ 
as  every  schoolboy  knows,  is  the  meas- 
urement of  trianfrles. 

In  preparing  to  map  out  a  new  coun- 
try, then,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  io  form 
a  base-line.  Before  this  can  be  done^ 
a  good  deal  of   superficial,  or   ocular* 
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surveying  is  needed  —  the  surveyors 
exaiuiiiiug  the  grouud  carefully  wilhiu 
an  agreed  radius,  so  as  to  gain  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  its  main  features  and  prom- 
inent marks.  A  place  is  then  selected 
on  which  can  best  be  drawn  a  long 
straight  line  within  sight  of  flags  placed 
at  various  points  in  such  a  way  that 
lines  drawn  from  one  to  the  other 
will  form  a  series  of  triangles.  At 
least  two  of  these .  flag-stations  must 
be  visible  from  the  base-line,  which 
has  to  be  measured  with  the  extremest 
accuracy. 

Everything  depends  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  measurement  of  this  base-line, 
for  the  slightest  error  in  it  will  make 
all  the  rest  of  the  work  wrong.  If 
possible,  the  ground  at  the  base  is 
levelled  ;  but  if  this  is  impracticable, 
uprights  are  flxed,  between  which  the 
measuring-chain  can  be  stretched  tight 
and  true.  Each  end  of  the  base-line  is 
marked  with  a  flagpost,  and  the  thing 
to  determine  within  the  minutest  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  is  the  exact  distance 
between  these  flagposts.  The  measur- 
ing chain  is  first  carefully  tested  and 
checked  with  a  ^'  standard  "  chain,  to 
which  it  must  be  exactly  adjusted. 
This  is  a  very  troublesome  job,  because 
the  variations  of  the  temperature  nec- 
essarily affect  the  metal  of  the  chain. 
For  this  reason,  one  measuring  does 
not  suffice  ;  but  many  measurements 
are  taken  along  the  base-line,  back  and 
forward,  and  day  after  dny.  No  two  of 
these  measurements  will  agree  abso- 
lutely, in  spite  of  all  the  care  taken  ; 
but  after  a  great  number  of  measure- 
ments have  been  noted  of  the  same 
line,  they  are  all  added  together,  and 
divided  by  the  number  of  times  the 
measurement  has  been  made.  This 
gives  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  mean 
measurement,*'  and  it  is  as  near  to  the 
true  length  as  can  be  obtained.  The 
mean  measurement  of  the  base-line, 
then,  forms  the  basis  of  the  triangular 
survey. 

Having  obtained  the  dimensions  of 
the  base-line,  the  surveyor  now  brings 
into  operation  the  theodolite  which  is 
an  instrument  for  measuring  angles. 
With  this  instrument  at  one  end  of  his 


base-line,  he  sights  one  of  the  distant 
flagposts,  and  measures  the  angle 
formed  by  it  with  the  other  end  of  the 
base-line.  Then  he  goes  over  to  the 
other  end  and  measures  the  angle 
formed  with  the  second  distant  fliig- 
post.  He  is  thus  able  to  calculate  the 
two  sides  of  his  triangle  from  the 
known  length  of  the  base,  and  the  Cid- 
culation  is  even  more  accurate  than  if 
each  side  were  measured  with  the  chain 
separately. 

The  third  side  of  his  first  triangle 
gives  him  a  base-line  for  a  second  tri- 
angle (formed  by  other  flagposts,  on 
hilltops  or  other  elevated  ground  where 
possible)  ;  and  so  he  goes  on  laying 
down  a  network  of  triangles,  whicli  he 
carefully  records  on  paper  by  drawing 
the  plots  on  a  fixed  scale.  On  reaching 
the  limit  of  the  land  to  be  mapped,  or 
at  some  suitable  point,  he  will  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  work  done  by  applying 
the  measuring-chain  to  one  side  \>i  the 
last  tiiangle  at  which  the  stoppage  is 
made.  If  the  measurement  by  the 
chain  agrees  exactly,  or  sufficiently 
closely,  with  the  mesisurement  given 
by  the  triangular  calculation,  then  it 
is  all  right,  and  a  fresh  start  is  made 
from  the  new  base-line.  But  if  the 
measurements  do  not  correspond,  then 
there  has  been  some  mistake  some- 
where, and  the  whole  thing  has  to  be 
gone  over  again  from  the  very  begin* 
ning,  until  perfect  results  are  obtained. 

In  this  way  the  face  of  a  country  i& 
covered  with  a  network  of  accurately 
measured  triangles,  which  form  the 
skeleton  on  which  can  be  built  up  the 
body  and  details  of  the  topography. 
To  fill  up  the  triangles  is  the  work  of 
the  local  survey  ore,  who  within  each 
triangle  may  form  a  series,  or  several 
series,  of  smaller  triangles.  To  lay 
down,  for  instance,  the  line  of  a  moun- 
tain-range, or  of  a  river,  or  of  a  coasts 
the  surveyor  will  measlire  the  distances 
from  the  side  of  his  triangle  to  the 
chief  points  of  irregularity  in  the  line 
of  the  river,  coast,  etc.  These  side 
measurements  are  called  *' offsets," 
and  are  carefully  drawn  on  the  tri- 
angular plan.  To  complete  the  config- 
uration, all  that  is  needed  is  to  draw 
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liues  between  tlie  outer  ends  of  tlie 
"offsets.'*  By  means  of  these  *' off- 
sets,'' find  of  siuiiller  triangles  and 
measured  lines  within  the  main  tri- 
angles, the  local  surve^'or  fills  in  the 
details  of  the  map. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  process  of  tri- 
anguhuion,  or  trigonometrical  survey. 
]^ul  in  a  large  country  like  India,  to 
form  a  continuous  network  of  triangles 
from  south  to  north  would  have  made 
the  progress  too  slow.  Instead  of  a 
network,  therefore,  what  is  known 
as  the  *'  grid  iron  "  system  has  been 
ado])ted.  The  »*  gridiron  "  means  a  se- 
ries of  chains  of  triangulation,  running 
north  and  south,  with  cross  connections 
east  and  west.  These  chains  or  strings 
of  triangles  leave  large  interior  spaces 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  local  surveyors, 
while  the  main  survey  goes  on.  The 
main  triangles  necessarily  vary  much 
in  size  wiih  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  India  have  ransred  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  miles  or  so  of  base. 
Such  long  di.siances  required  the  most 
perfect  instruments,  and  involved  great 
physical  exertion.  It  will  be  obvious 
that  to  measure  for  checking  purposes 
n  base-line  of  several  miles,  must  be  a 
very  much  more  difficult  and  arduous 
task  than  to  measure  one  of,  say,  one 
mile. 

A  thing  always  aimed  at  in  trigono- 
metrical surveys  is  to  have  neither 
very  acute  nor  very  wide  angles  — 
never  ''sharper"  than  thirty  degrees, 
nor  wider  than  a  right  angle  (ninety 
degrees).  For  a  base-line  as  great  a 
length  as  possible  is  desirable,  but  in 
fact  it  is  seldom  practicable  to  get  one 
of  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  in 
length,  for  the  surface  must  be  level 
and  unencumbered  enough  to  leave 
each  end  perfectly  visible  from  the 
other,  and  to  leave  the  signal-stations 
to  form  the  first  triangle  visible  from 
both  ends.  But  when  only  a  short 
base-line  can  be  measured  by  the  chain, 
there  are  methods  of  elaborating  from 
it,  by  triangulation,  lines  as  long  as 
niav  be  necessarv. 

Wlien  Colonel  Lambton  succeeded  in 
laying  down  his  base-line  in  1802  near 
Madras,  with  the  Observatory  as  a  sort 


of  starting-point,  he  used  a  chain  sim- 
ilar to  what  some  of  us  have  seen  used 
by  the  Ordnance  surveyors  in  this 
country.  It  was  supported  on  tripods 
twenty  feet  high,  and  was  adjusted  and 
tightened  by  a  delicate  screw-aiTange- 
ment.  On  each  tripod  was  placed  a 
thermometer,  to  determine  the  temper- 
ature of  the  chain,  and  the  necessary 
corrections  were  made  according  to  the 
rate  of  expansion.  The  steel  chain 
was  regulated  by  a  standard  chain, 
whose  length  liad  been  fixed  at  a  tem- 
perature of  fifty  degrees.  Eveiy  degree 
Fahrenheit  in  the  temperature  required 
a  correction  of  -00725  inch  in  the  chain. 
It  took  forty-two  days  to  measure  tlie 
Madras  base-line,  before  the  fii*st  angle 
could  be  taken.  Some  thirty  years 
later,  Colonel  Colby  of  the  Irish  Survey 
invented  a  self-correcting  method  of 
measuring  lines  by  using  bars  instead 
of  chains.  These  bars  are  composite 
of  brass  and  iron,  and  so  joined  ttiat 
movements  of  contraction  and  expan- 
sion take  place  evenly  at  the  extremi- 
ties. When  this  new  apparatus  was 
introduced,  the  old  base-lines  were  re- 
measured  with  it,  and  the  calculations 
revised. 

From  Madras,  Lambton  carried  liis 
triangles  inland,  westward  to  Banga- 
lore. This  distance  of  one  liundred 
and  sixty  miles  occupied  two  years  to 
cover,  and  then  it  was  determined  to 
measure  with  the  chain  a  base  of  veri- 
fication, as  already  explained.  The 
measurement  revealed  a  difference  of 
only  three  and  three-quarter  inches 
from  the  calculation  fouutied  on  the 
Madras  base-line.  The  Bangalore  line 
was  then  made  the  base  of  a  fresh 
series  of  triangles  right  across  to  the 
west  coast,  at  Mangalore.  The  dis- 
tance across  from  Madras  was  then 
found  to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  and  not  four  hundred  miles,  as 
had  up  till  then  been  given  on  tlie 
maps. 

The  new  base-line  at  Bangalore  was 
taken  as  the  foundation  of  a  long  '*  me- 
ridional "  series  of  triangles  to  be  car- 
ried right  through  the  heart  of  the 
country  from  Cape  Comorin,  in  the 
extreme  south,  to  the  Himalayas,  in 
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the  extreme  north.  This  is  called, 
technicaUy,  the  "  Great  Arc  Series," 
and  it  is  fifteen  hundred  and  forly 
miles  in  length.  Lambton  first  carried 
the  triangulalion  southwards  to  Cape 
Comoriu,  where  a  base  of  verification 
was  measured  ;  and  then,  in  1811,  be- 
gan to  work  northward  from  Banga- 
lore. But  he  was  also  working  east 
and  west,  and  by  the  year  1815  had 
laitl  down  a  complete  network  of  tri- 
angles between  Madras,  Bangalore, 
and  Ihe  Godavery  Biver,  although  he 
was  kept  very  short  of  money,  and  was 
constantly  being  harsissed  by  govern- 
ment ofiicials,  who  could  not  be  made 
to  understand  the  utility  of  his  oper- 
ations. 

Lambton  had  not  only  pecuniary 
difficulties  and  ofiicial  opposition  to 
contend  with.  The  country  was  in  a 
state  of  political  disturbance.  Yet  he 
succeeded  in  dcmonstratiug  not  only 
tliat  the  accepted  breadth  of  the  pe- 
ninsula at  Madras  was  forty  miles 
wrong,  but  also  that  Arcot  was  ten 
miles  out  of  place  on  the  maps  ;  and 
that  Hyderabad  was  eleven  minutes  in 
latitude  and  thirteen  minutes  in  longi- 
tude wrong.  The  disturbed  coudition 
of  central  India  caused  a  suspension  of 
the  **  Great  Arc  "  series  of  surveys  for 
a  while,  and  Lambton  went  south  again 
to  complete  the  network  of  triangles 
there.  Later,  he  resumed  the  '*  Great 
Arc,"  and  broke  down  under  the  severe 
exertion  and  exposure  on  the  survey 
between  Hyderabad  and  Nagpore.  He 
died  at  a  lonely  spot  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1323,  and  a  modest  pillar  now  marks 
the  place  where  lies  the  body  of  the 
father  of  the  Great  Indian  Survey. 

Colonel  Lambton  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  he  had  been  twenty-one 
years  engaged  exclusively  on  this  great 
work.  His  operations  comprised  a  tri- 
angulation  of  165,342  square  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  £83,537.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Colonel  Everest,  whose  memory  is 
perpetuated  in  the  name  of  one  of  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Himalayas. 
Everest,  indeed,  had  been  for  some 
years  LEimbton's  chief  assistant,  and 
had  carried  the  '^gridiron"  along  the 


Bombay  coast.  When  appointed  super- 
intendent, he  at  once  took  up  the 
*'  Great  Arc,"  which  in  1824  he  carried 
up  to  Sironj,  where  he  measured  a 
base-line.  Then  he  had  to  go  home  to 
recruit,  and  was  absent  for  five  years, 
during  which  the  assistants  carried  on 
a  chain  of  triangles  east  and  west, 
known  as  the  **  Calcutta  Longiludinal " 
series.  This  series  was  completed  on 
a  measured  base-line  of  verification  at 
Calcutta  in  1832.  This  was,  however, 
after  Everest  had  returned  to  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  had  taken  out  with  him 
the  new  Colby  measuring  apparatus, 
which  w<is  for  the  first  time  in  India 
applied  to  the  Calcutta  base-line. 

Then  the  "  Great  Arc"  series  of  tri- 
angulations  was  resumed  with  ardor, 
as  forming  the  main  axis  of  the  trigo- 
nometrical survey.  A  great  deal  of 
the  work  had  to  be  done  during  Iho 
rainy  season,  for  the  sake  of  the  dearer 
atmosphere  then,  but  at  the  cost  of 
much  loss  of  health  and  life  to  the 
surveying  party.  In  traversing  the 
plains,  permanent  towers  had  to  be 
erected  to  gain  the  necessary  eleva- 
tion, and  this  involved  tremendous 
labor  and  delay.  There  were  between 
Sironj  and  the  hills  seventeen  of  these 
towers,  each  fifty  feet  hiirh,  and  each 
containing  a  stone  platform,  on  which 
the  instrumenls  might  rest  without 
vibration.  They  were  at  great  dis- 
tances apart,  and  a  special  system  of 
signalling,  both  for  day  and  night,  had 
to  be  devised. 

A  party  was  sent  on  ahead  to  prepare 
a  site  for  a  terminal  '^  base  of  verilica- 
tion"  to  complete  the  ** Great  Arc" 
series.  The  site  was  selected  in  the 
Dehra  Doon  Valley,  between  the  Se- 
walik  hills  and  the  Himalayas.  When 
the  calculations  were  corrected,  the  dif- 
ference at  the  base-line  as  between 
triangulation  and  actual  measurement 
was  only  seven  inches  and  one-fifth. 
This  shows  how  careful  was  the  work, 
and  how  accurate  the  instruments. 
But  some  other  verifications  had  to  be 
made  ;  and  it  was  1841  before  the 
"  Great  Arc,"  the  centi-al  meridional 
survey  of  India,  was  completed.  It 
is  a  stretch   of    fifteen   hundred    and 
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forty  miles ;  it  comprises  an  area  of 
triangulati on  about  fifty-seven  thousand 
square  miles,  and  the  Iriangulation  had 
occupied  nearly  forty  years. 

In  the  same  year  (1841)  the  Bombay 
longitudinal  series  was  also  completed, 
extending  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  miles,  and  comprising  an 
area  within  the  triangulation  of  15,198 
square  miles. 

Now  had  to  be  undertaken  a  series 
of  parallel  meridional  chains  to  the 
"Great  Arc"  with  cross-connections 
to  complete  the  "gridiron."  Colonel 
Everest  retired  in  1843,  broken  down 
in  health  ;  and  it  was  he  who  intro- 
duced the  (gridiron  or  in tersectinsf  chains 
of  triangles,  in  preference  to  the  con- 
tinuous network  with  which  operations 
began  in  tlie  south. 

The  work  of  the  several  chains  or 
arcs,  has  been  carried  on  by  different 
parties,  and  under  successive  leaders, 
from  year  to  year.  The  mortality 
among  the  officials  of  the  survey  lias 
been  very  heavy  ;  and  the  swamps  and 
jungles  of  India  have  exacted  fe.arful 
tribute  for  the  imposition  of  the  meas- 
uring-chain. It  would  take  too  long, 
and  would  be  too  tedious  to  name  all 
the  technical  and  territorial  divisions 
of  the  work  ;  but  we  may  say  that 
the  "  North-eastern  Himalayan  "  series 
formed  a  sort  of  cap  to  the  whole,  by 
connecting  the  northern  ends  of  the 
several  chains  of  triangles,  and  form- 
ing a  sort  of  framework  for  the  gritl- 
iron.  This  Himalayan  series  includes 
some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
world,  whose  heights  and  distances  had 
to  be  determined  —  including  Mount 
Everest,  twenty -nine  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  East  and  west,  north 
and  south,  the  work  of  triangulation 
has  proceeded  since  the  completion  of 
the  **  Great  Arc "  without  intermis- 
sion, save  during  the  Mutiny  ;  and  in 
1883,  the  main  triangulation,  or  gridiron, 
was  completed  over  an  area  of  a  mil- 
lion square  miles.  But  since  then,  the 
•chains  have  been  extended  eastwards 
into  Burma,  and  westwards  towards 
Beluchistan  and  Afghanistan ;  while 
all  the  time,  as  the  framework  was 
being  built  up,  and  since,  the  work  of 


filling  up  the  triangles  with  details  has 
been  industriously  going  on.  The  grid- 
iron is  the  skeleton  upon  which  every 
contour  and  feature  of  the  countiy 
has  to  be  impressed.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  Indian  Survey  now  rests 
upon  ten  measured  base-lines,  all  now 
revised  with  the  Colby  apparatus  — 
namely,  at  Cape  Comorin,  Bangalore, 
Beder,  Sironj,  and  Dehra  Doon  ;  at 
Calcutta  and  Sonakoda ;  at  Attock, 
Karachi,  and  Yizagapatam. 

The  Great  Indian  Trigonometrical 
Survey  has  been  a  marvel  of  patient 
persistence  and  of  resolute  grappling 
with  obstacles  of  the  most  stupendous 
kind.  It  remains  a  model  of  precision 
and  accuracy,  certainly  not  the  least 
noble  of  the  monuments  to  British 
skill,  energy,  and  devotion  to  duty. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
CHINESE  GENTLEMEN  AND  VIRTUOSOS. 

You  must  know  that  the  Chinese  is 
far  more  commonly  a  virtuoso  than 
we.  And  a  Chinese  collector  is  a  real 
connoisseur.     He  has  no  idea  of  beauty 

—  except  to  eye  it  suspiciously  as  prob- 
ably of  Japanese  or  other  foreign 
origin  ;   all  he  worships  is  age.    And 

—  mark  this  most  curious  trait — an- 
tiques of  his  own  countiy  only.  What 
a  conservatism  to  boast  of  this  I  The 
Chinese  scholar  and  virtuoso  has  the 
profoundest  admiration  for  his  own 
country's  ancient  literature  and  art. 
He  will  not  deign  to  have  anything 
foreign  or  new  on  his  shelves.  I  think 
this  is  somewhat  of  a  rebuke  to  us, 
hunting  for  relics  of  every  country  but 
our  own.  It  puts  us  on  the  stand  of 
noumaux  riches.  And  don-t  think  that 
a  Chinaman  spends  nothing  on  his  col- 
lection. He  will  outbid  the  vulgarest 
millionaire  in  the  world  for  a  genuine 
old  bronze  or  porcelain.  His  collection 
is  not  built  up  in  a  day  by  wholesale 
commissions  given  to  dealera.  His  is 
bought  piece  by  piece  as  opportunity 
and  finances  allow.  The  collection 
made  by  a  single  man's  lifetime  is 
nothing.  You  will  see  pieces  in  his 
catalogue  bought  by  father  and  grand- 
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father  and  remote  ancestors.  They  are 
heirlooms.  They  are  passed  down 
from  father  to  son.  They  are  the 
mark  of  education  and  noble  birth  ; 
because  the  only  nobility  there  is  edu- 
cation and  official  rank,  and  noble  birtli 
is  being  the  descendants  of  ancestors 
who  have  held  office  and  taken  de- 
grees. An  heirloom  of  a  choice  bit  of 
porcelain  proves  education  and  wealth 
in  the  purchaser.  Does  this  not  make 
you  feel  rather  new,  wilh  your  two- 
penny fans  and  plates  on  the  wall  ? 

In  a  mitive  city  like  Yangchow  (na- 
tive means  a  Chinese  town  where  no 
foreigners  reside,  and  seldom  visited 
by  tliem  ;  that  is  to  say,  some  other 
than  the  treaty  ports)  in  Yangchow, 
the  hrie-^hrctc  dealers  look  with  dis- 
favor on  foreign  purchasers.  They 
know  it  is  displeasing  to  their  patrons. 
It  seems  like  desecration  that  the  ig- 
norant trading  and  fighting  barbarian 
should  imitate  their  polite  hobby. 
They  are  still  more  angry  when  they 
find  he  has  been  spying  out  the  land, 
and  has  got  books  with  the  seals  and 
descriptive  words.  It  is  as  we  feel,  if 
we  are  poor  but  ardent  critics,  when 
we  look  over  the  collection  of  books 
and  paintings  bought  on  retirement  by 
a  gentleman  whose  youth  was  spent  in 
somewhat  different  pursuits.  The  poor 
man  is  inclined  to  throw  up  his  hobby. 
What  is  the  good  of  me,  he  cries,  who 
iiave  an  educated  and  hereditary  taste 
and  discernment  in  these  things,  spend- 
ing my  rare  and  hard-earned  cash  in 
a  single  specimen,  when  this  man, 
whose  judgment  has  exercised  itself 
all  his  life  in  ''dosset,"  flings  down  a 
cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  tells 
his  dealer  to  ''get  him  a  roomful  of 
them  China  knick-knacks ;  good  'uns, 
mind  !  '^  This  is  the  feeling  a  Chinese 
gentleman  would  have  on  viewing  our 
public  collections,  altliough  he  would 
certainly  show  notliing  but  the  po- 
litest admiration.  Further  acquaint- 
ance would  of  course  convince  him  that 
we  are  no  **  new  men  "  in  our  appre- 
ciation of  antiques  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
he  would  for  that  regard  us  as  a  brother. 
He  is  too  nationally  conceited. 

Yes,  it  will  be  new  to  some  to  learn 


that  the  Chinese  is  a  man  of  remark- 
ably refined  and  esthetic  ideas.  The 
type  of  cultivated  man,  as  represented 
in  the  novels  and  poetry,  is  one  who 
retires  from  official  life  to  some  quiet 
hillside  temple,  where  he  sits  at  an 
open  casement  gazing  out  on  quiet 
trees  and  listening  to  the  songs  of  birds. 
On  the  table  before  him  is  a  vase  wilh 
a  rose,  or  hyacinth,  or  chrysanthemum, 
and  teapot  and  open  book  and  pen, 
where  he  is  composing  poetiy.  There 
he  lives,  the  world  forgetting  by  the 
world  forgot,  studying  the  classics  and 
poets,  and  composing.  At  times  he 
will  gather  a  few  friends  to  a  cup  of 
wine  or  a  night's  conversation  on  art 
and  philosophy  ;  but  he  finds  his  soul's 
contentment  in  the  study  of  books  and 
nature. 

Now  this  is  an  idyllic  type  rare 
among  nations.  The  Chinese  have  a 
grand  old  literature  and  philosophic 
books  by  the  side  of  which  Flato  and 
the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  and  Christ 
seem  mere  brochures.  The  Chinese 
are  essentially  a  literary  and  ssthetic 
people,  although  they  too  can  boast 
of  many  campaigns  and  architectural 
monuments.  Their  public  buildings  in 
brick  are  few  ;  but  those  in  mud  still 
fill  us  with  admiration.  Their  tradi- 
tions are  wholly  opposed  to  ours  ;  I  do 
not  say  their  character,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  so  strongly  imitative  as  to 
become  as  energetic  and  enterprising 
as  our  own  under  the  iconoclastic 
impulse  of  Western  (I  do  not  say  civ- 
ilized) ideas.  It  is  this  encroaching 
contact  of  these  manners  and  ideas  so 
opposed  to  their  traditions  that  causes 
the  intense  hatred  that  they  as  a  nation 
feel  for  us.  For  their  tniditions  are 
very  old,  very  theoretical.  Barbarous 
traditions  grown  up  in  the  rough  prac- 
tice of  life  are  more  easily  displaced 
than  those  which  have  their  roots  im- 
bedded in  an  ancient  but  evergreen 
philosophical  literature.  But  when  the 
public  examinations,  on  which  success 
in  life  depends,  shall  cease,  no  matter 
by  what  blow,  to  confine  themselves  to 
Chinese  classics  alone,  then  gentleman 
John  will  become  as  laborious,  docile, 
and  enterprising  in  modern  war  and 
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finance  and  policy,  and  military  and 
industrial  methods  and  training,  as 
humble  coolie  John  already  is  in  shop- 
keeping  in  San  Francisco  and  Australia 
and  the  Straits.  Then  we  shall  have  to 
look  out. 

I  believe  that  China  is  irresistibly 
the  coining  race. 

Britishei-s  insist  on  shooting-boots 
and  nothing  to  do  with  natives.  In- 
stead of  being  of  no  importance, 
personal  appearance  and  dress  is  every- 
thing; on  a  first  introduction  among 
Chinese,  just  as  it  is  elsewhere  ;  and 
Chinese  favorably  impressed,  and  not 
insulted  by  disregard  of  convenances^ 
can  be  very  pleasant  hosts.  In  fact,  I 
have  found  the  saying  a  true  one,  that 
the  Chinese  are  the  politest  nation  in 
the  world.  But  don't  be  frightened  by 
the  tremendous  formality  that  the 
books  Udk  about.  In  half  an  hour,  if 
you  are  gay  yourself,  every  constraint 
disappears  and  jollier  companions  could 
not  be  found.  They  have  that  genuine 
politeness  that  annihilates  constraint. 
Full  of  Uict,  they  do  not  press  you  with 
attentions  or  observe  by  the  slightest 
sign  your  mistakes  in  language  or  eti- 
quette.    XJulesa  your    mistake   is   so 


obvious   as    to   make    non-observance 
forced. 

I  remember  once  I  was  endeavoring 
to  get  hold  of  a  sea-slug  away  in  the 
middle  of  the  table  ;  when  I  did  grip  it 
with  the  chopsticks  I  cut  it  in  half ; 
one  minute  ;  no  notice.  I  got  one,  and 
dropped  it  half  way  ;  no  remark,  ex- 
cept a  lively  continuation  of  the  con- 
versation. I  tried  agsiin  —  I  was  fond 
of  them.  My  under  chopstick  slipped, 
and  I  dipped  the  soup  and  half  a  slug 
across  the  table.  ^'  Allow  me,"  said 
my  host ;  *'  that's  a  slippery  customer, 
but  far  too  good  to  let  go  for  want  of 
a  net,"  and  he  handed  me  over  one  in 
a  spoon.  ''I  am  extremely  fond  of 
them  myself ;  but  I  never  attempt  the 
chopsticks.  I  like  to  get  a  good  mouth- 
ful, so  I  use. my  spoon."  Of  course  he 
had  never  done  so  in  his  life.  Of 
course  he  commenced  eating  them 
himself  —  with  a  spoon.  Fortunately 
I  recollected  a  pun  on  spoons  and  po- 
liteness, and  brought  it  out,  full  of 
wrong  tones  and  Wadified  conceits. 
The  most  hearty  good  mirth  followed  ; 
the  dinner  was  as  heartily  enjoyable 
and  full  of  real  fun  and  laughter  as  if 
we  had  been  old  chums  reunited. 


Strings  of  Thought.— It  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  ourselves  without  the  means  of 
communication  furnished  by  the  twenty- 
four  letters  of  the  alphabet.  How  could 
we  carry  on  our  business?  And,  indeed, 
those  races  who  are  ignorant  of  writing 
have  remained  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
The  ancient  Peruvians  were  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  but  they  were  not  altogether 
without  a  means  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  to  those  absent.  They  trans- 
mitted their  ideas  by  means  of  the  guipu. 
The  Panama  Star  and  Herald  says  :  "  The 
instrument  was  a  cord  about  two  feet  long, 
composed  of  threads  of  different  colors 
tightly  twisted  together,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  threads  suspended  from  it  in 
the  manner  of  a  fringe.  The  colors  de- 
noted sensible  objects  and  even  abstract 
ideas.  Arithmetical  purposes  were  served 
by  knots  tied  In  the  threads,  indicating 
ciphers ;  they  could  be  associated  so  as  to 


work  out  complex  calculations.  Combined 
with  oral  tradition,  and  working  by  the 
laws  of  association,  the  guipu  preserved 
the  annals  of  the  Peruvian  Empire.  Yet 
with  this  imperfect  substitute  for  writing 
and  notation,  the  Peruvians  advanced  to  a 
degree  of  civilization  which,  though  in 
some  respects  inferior  to  that  of  their 
Spanish  conquerors,  was  in  others  de- 
cidedly superior.  They  constructed  mag- 
nificent roads,  they  maintained  an  elaborate 
religion,  they  constructed  solid  and  elegant 
buildings,  they  overcame  the  difficulties  of 
their  arid  climate  by  means  of  a  stupen- 
dous system  of  irrigation,  their  aqueducts 
being  among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
they  cultivated  the  fine  arts  with  some 
success.  One  proof  of  their  advanced  civ-' 
ilization  Is  the  fact  that  the  population  ol 
Pem  nnder  the  Incas  was  twelve  tlmea 
greater  than  It  is  at  the  present  day. 
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Home  to  Thee^  etc. 


HOME   TO  THEE. 

Home  —  but  not  to  thee,  sweet, 

As  so  oft  before, 
Home  —  but  home  to  thee,  sweet, 

Never,  nevermore. 

Laggard  grow  the  feet,  sweet. 

Dragging  wearily, 
That  stepped  once  so  fleet,  sweet. 

Home  to  Love  and  thee. 

Thou*rt  not  there  to  greet,  sweet, 

Nor  to  welcome  me, 
I  no  more  shall  meet,  sweet, 

Home  and  Heav*n  in  thee. 

Home  !  without  thy  smile,  sweet  ? 

Home  !  without  thy  kiss  ? 
Home  !  without  thy  heart,  sweet  ? 

Home  !  and  that  to  miss  ? 

Home  !  no,  not  tome,  sweet. 

Till  there  can  be  this  — 
Daylight  without  sun,  sweet. 

Heaven  without  bliss. 

Tet — thou  art  at  home,  sweet, 

Waiting  still  for  me. 
While  I  homeless  roam,  sweet,  — 

Home  eternally. 

And  my  steps  may  be,  sweet. 

Evermore  may  be, 

Home,  still  home  to  thee,  sweet, 

Home  to  God  and  thee  t 

Ck>mhill  Magasine. 


A  FAREWELL. 
[E.  8.  PIOOTT,  FEBRUARY  23rD,  1805.] 

Friend,  farewell,  the  word  is  true  and 
swecv. 
Although  I  say  It  not  with  any  thought 
Of  parting  long  or  severance  complete. 
Farewell,  and  yet  farewell  I  may  there  be 
nought 
To  hinder  thy  safe  passage  o^er  the  line 
Invisible  that  parts  the  lingering  way 
Which  still  is  ours  from  that  which  now  is 
thine. 
Be  here  the  darkness  left ;  meet  thou  th* 
encountering  day. 

Light  be  thy  foot  that  has  grown  slow  of 
late, 
And  free  thy  breath,  unstayed  by  fog  or 
chill. 
Thy  shoulders  lightened  of   each  mortal 
weight, 
No  prick  of  whin-strewn  moor  or  thorny 
hill; 


Hosen  and  shooh  thou  gav*st  with  liberal 
hands, 
Kind  words  and  gentle  judgment  ever 
thine ; 
Now  take  thy  way,  content,  o'er  flowery 
lands, 
And  meet,  benignant  thou,  the  eternal 
smile  benign. 

I  far  advanced  upon  the  self-same  road. 
My  heart  forestalling  still  the  footsteps, 
slow. 
Waiting  the  opening  of  those  gates  of  God, 

Sick  of  believing,  sick  to  see  and  know, 
No  word  of  parting  say,  no  tear  will  shed, 
But  speed  with  tender  greeting  and  with« 
praise 
The  guest  that  to  a  fairer  hostel  led, 
Goes  from  our  winter  forth,  content,  by 
happier  ways. 

Till  next  we  meet !  and  if  meanwhile  ere  I 
Make  up  to  you,  you  meet  with  those  of 
mine 
Of  whom   we   talked   'neath   this   same- 
wintry  sky 
The  other  day  ;  oh  friend,  a  friendly  sign» 
A  kind  word  give,  as  'twas  thy  habit  here, 

Ever  forestalling  question  with  reply. 
As  ''  All  is  well,  eh  ?  *'  lending  to  the  ear 
A  token  kind  of  home,  to  be  remem- 
bered by. 

Then  pass  thou  on,  all  cheerful  to  thy 
place, 
Thou  whom  no  whisper  of  the  envious- 
crowd 
E'er  moved  to  evil  word,  suspicion  base. 

Or  echo  of  ill  rumor,  low  or  loud. 
The  age  is  almost  past  was  thine  and  mine,. 
The  saner  days  and  better  near  their  end. 
How  glad  would  I  my  lingering  past  resign. 
And  faring  forth  like  thee,  recover  manyr 

a  friend  ? 
Spectator.  M.  O.  W.  O. 


NATURE'S  MAGIC. 

Give  her  the  wreckage  of  strife  — 

Tumulus,  tumbled  tower, 
Each  clod  and  each  stone  she'll  make  her 
own 

With  the  grass  and  innocent  flower. 

Give  her  the  Candlemas  snow, 
Smiling  she'd  take  the  gift, 
And  out  of  the  flake  a  snowdrop  make, 
And  a  lambkin  out  of  the  drift. 
Good  Words.  Y IDA  BbISS.. 


Robert  Southey. 
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'    From  MaoAOUUi's  Bfatatine. 
ROBERT  8017THEY. 

Nearly  seveuty  years  ago  Macaulay 
«zpre8tted  a  doubt  whether  Southey's 
poems  would  be  read  in  half  a  ceutury, 
but   was    certain   that,   if   read,   they 
would    be    admired.     The   doubt    has 
certsiinly  been  justified  ;  the  certainty 
mav  seem  more  than  a  little  doubtful. 
Southey's  character,  which  was  once 
subjected  to  the  most  unjust,  though 
not    perhaps    the   most   unintelligible, 
obloquy,  has  long  been  cleared  ;  and 
those   who  most  dislike    his  matured 
views    in    political    and    ecclesiastical 
matters  are  the  first  to  admit  that  few 
English  men  of  letters  have  a  more 
stainless  record.     His  prose  style,  the 
merits  of  which  were  indeed  never  de- 
nied by  any  competent  judges,  has  won 
more  and  more  praise  from  such  judges 
as  time  went  on.    But  he  is  less  read 
than  ever  as  a  whole,  and  his  poems 
are  the  least  read  part  of  him.    These 
poems,  which  the  best  critics  of  his 
own  generation  admired  ;  on  which  he 
himself  counted,  not  in  boastfulness  or 
in  pique,  but  with  a  serene  and  quiet 
confidence,  to  make  him  as  much  ex- 
alted by  the  next  age  as  he  thought 
himself  unduly  neglected  by  liis  own  ; 
which  extorted  a  grudging  tribute  even 
from  the   prejudice  of   Byron,  —  now 
find    hardly   any   readers,   and    fewer 
even   to    praise   than   to   read.    Even 
auiong  the  few  who  have  read  them, 
and  who  can  discern  their  merits,  es- 
teem   rnlher  than    enthusiasm   is   the 
common  note  ;  and  esteem  is  about  the 
most  fatal  sentiment  that  can  be  ac- 
coitlcd  to  poetry. 

It  is  of  the  prose  rather  than  of  the 
verse  that  Macaulay's  prognostication 
has  been  thoroughly  fulfilled.  '*  The 
Life  of  Nelson"  represents  it  a  little 
less  forlornly,  but  with  hardly  less  in- 
justice than  ''  The  Battle  of  Blenheim  " 
and  one  or  two  other  things  represent 
the  verse  in  the  public  memory.  The 
stately  quartos  of  *'The  History  of 
Bnizil"  and  "The  Peninsular  War," 
the  decent  octavos  of  "  The  Colloquies 
on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Soci- 
ety" and  ''The  Book  of  the  Church," 
the  handy  little  doudecimos  of  '^Es- 


priella"  and  <*Omniana,"  with  all  the 
rest,  have  to  be  sought  in  catalogues 
and  got  together,  not  indeed  with  im- 
mense research  (for  none  of  them  is 
exactly  rare),  but  with  some  trouble 
and  delay.  In  any  other  countiy  a  de- 
cent if  not  a  splendid  complete  edition 
would  long  ago  have  enshrined  and 
kept  on  view  work  so  admirable  in 
style  always,  frequently  so  excellent 
in  mere  substance,  so  constantly  enli- 
vened with  flashes  of  agreeable  humor 
or  hardly  less  agreeable  prejudice,  and 
above  all  informed  by  such  an  aston* 
ishing  knowledge  of  books.  Johnsoa 
may  have  been  fitted  to  grapple  with, 
whole  libraries  ;  but  Southey  did  grap- 
ple with  them,  his  industry  being  as 
notoriously  untiring  as  the  great  lexi- 
cographer's was  notoriously  intermit- 
tent. 

Even  in  the  article  of  biography  the 
same  malign,  and  to  some  slight  de- 
gree mysterious,  fate  has  pursued  him. 
His    life   was   extremely   uneventful ; 
but,  except  for  the  great  catastrophe  of 
Sir  Walter's  speculative  career,  it  was 
not  much  more  uneventful  than  Scott's. 
He  was  a  delightful,  though  a  some- 
what   too    copious    letter-writer ;    he 
knew  at  all  times  of  his  life  some  of 
the  most  interesting  people  of  the  day  ; 
and  scanty  as  were  his  means  he  was  a 
hospitable  host  and  an  untiring  cice- 
rone in  a  country  flooded  every  year 
with  tourists.    But  he  was  as  unlucky 
in  his  biographers  as  Scott  and  Byron 
were  lucky.    Cuthbert  Southey  appears 
to  have  been  an  excellent  perscm  of 
good  taste  and  fair  judgment,  but  pos- 
sessed of  no  great  literary  skill  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  no  biographical  genius  in 
particular  ;  while  he  had  the  additional 
disadvantage    of   being   the    youngest 
child,  born  too  late  to  know  much  of 
his   father,  or  of  his    father's  affairs 
during     earlier    years.      Dr.     Warter, 
Southey 's  son-in-law,  had  more  literary 
ambition  than  Cuthbert ;  but  he   was 
deficient  in  judgment  and  in  the  indis- 
pensable power  of  selecting  from  the 
letters  of  a  man  who  seems  often  to 
have  written  much  the  same  things  to 
three  or   four  correspondents  on  the 
same  day.    The  result  is  that  though 
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The  Life  and  CorrespoDdence  "  is  a 
charmiug  book  as  a  book,  with  portraits 
and  frontispieces  showing  the  dead  and 
delightful  art  of  line-engraving  at  its 
best,  and  though  both  it  and  ''The 
Selected  Letters  "  are  full  of  interest, 
that  interest  is,  in  the  ten  volumes  and 
perhaps  live  thousand  pages  of  the 
two,  so  frittered  and  duplicated,  watered 
down  and  wasted,  that  only  patient  and 
skilled  extractore  can  get  at  it.  An 
abridgment,  putting  the  life  together  in 
Southey's  own  wonls,  has,  I  believe, 
been  executed,  and  by  no  incompetent 
hand ;  but  there  is  always  a  curse  on 
abridgments.  And  besides,  the  charm 
of  a  biography  consists  hardly  more  in 
the  actual  autobiographic  matter,  found 
an  letters  or  otherwise,  than  in  the 
•connecting  framework.  It  is  because 
Boswell  and  Lockhart  knew  how  to 
•execute  this  framework  in  such  a  mas- 
terly fashion  that  their  books  possess 
an  immortality  which  even  the  conver- 
sations of  Johnson,  even  the  letters  of 
.Scott  could  not  have  fully  achieved  by 
themselves. 

Southey,  for  whose  early  years  there 
is  prncticiilly  no  source  of  information 
but  an  autobiographic  fragment  writ- 
ten rather  late  in  life,  and  dwelling  on 
detail  with  interesting  though  rather 
disproportionate  fulness,  was  born  in 
Wine  Street,  Bristol,  on  the  12lh  of 
August,  1774.  His  birthday  gave  him, 
according  to  an  astrological  friend,  *^a 
gloomy  capability  of  walking  through 
desolation,"  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
caiTied  with  it  any  sporting  tendencies. 
At  least  his  only  recorded  exploit  in 
that  way  is  the  eccentric,  and  one 
would  think  slightly  hazardous,  one 
of  shooting  wasps  with  a  horse-pistol 
loaded  whh  sand.  His  father,  also  a 
RoluM't,  was  only  a  linendraper,  but  the 
Southcys,  though,  as  their  omnilegent 
represenUitive  confesses,  ^'  so  obscure 
that  he  never  found  the  name  in  any 
book,"  were  Somerset  folk  of  old  date 
and  entitled  to  bear  arms.  They  had, 
moreover,  actual  wealth  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  their  membera,  the  poet^s 
uncle  John  Cannon  Southey,  and 
expectalifuis  in  the  shape  of  estates  en- 
tailed upon  them  in  default  of  the  male 


heirs  of  Lord  Somerville.  Southey, 
however,  never  benefited  by  either,  for 
his  uncle's  fortune  went  out  of  the 
family  altogether,  and  it  turned  out 
that  Lord  Somerville  had  somehow 
got  the  entail  barred.  His  father,  too, 
failed  and  died  early,  and  all  the  fam- 
ily assistance  that  he  ever  had  came 
from  tlie  side  of  his  mother,  Margaret 
Hill,  who  was  pretty  well  connected. 
Her  half-sister,  Miss  Tyler,  extended  a 
capricious  and  tyrannical  protection  to 
the  boy  in  his  extreme  youth  (turning 
him  out  of  doors  later  on  the  score  of 
Pantisocracy  and  Miss  Fricker),  while 
her  brother,  Mr.  Hill,  a  clergyman, 
was  Southey's  Providence  till  long  after 
he  reached  manhood.  After  a  child- 
hood (unimportant  though  interesting 
to  read  about)  in  which  he  very  early 
developed  a  passion  for  English  litera- 
ture, he  was  sent  by  his  uncle  to  West- 
minster in  the  spring  of  1788,  and 
remained  there  with  not  much  inter- 
mission till  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to 
Oxford. 

This  iatter  translation,  however,  was 
not  effected  without  alarums  and  ex- 
cursions. Although  Southey,  neither 
as  boy  nor  yet  as  man,  was  the  kind  of 
pei*son  thoroughly  to  enjoy  or  thor- 
oughly profit  by  a  public  school,  he  was 
on  the  whole  loynl  to  his  own,  and  it 
produced  a  valuable  and  durable  im- 
pression on  him.  The  coarser  and 
more  hackneyed  advantage  of  ^^  making 
friends  "he  had  to  the  uttermost;  for 
it  was  there  that  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Charles  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn,  who  was  through  life  his  patron 
as  well  as  his  friend,  and  of  Grosvenor 
Bedford,  his  constant  correspondent 
and  intellectaiil  double.  He  also  prof- 
ited as  much  as  need  be  in  the  matter 
of  education,  though,  as  has  happened 
with  other  boys  wlio  have  gone  to 
school,  with  more  general  informatioa 
than  solid  instruction,  he  was  promoted 
rather  too  rapidly  to  become  a  thorough 
scholar  in  the  strict  sense.  Nor  did 
some  rough  experiences  in  his  early 
days  do  him  much  if  any  harm.  But 
the  end  of  his  stage  was  in  a  way  un- 
fortunate. Nothing  could  have  less 
resembled  the  real  man  than  his  ene- 
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niies^repMsentatloD  of  him  as  a  supple 
aad  servile  iDstniment, '  keen  to  note 
and  obetieaie  to  seize  tlie  side  on  whicli 
his  bread  was  buttered,  and  bom  to  be 
a  frequenter  of  Maiuchance  Villa.    As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  was  always  an  un- 
compromising and  impracticable  ideal- 
bt,  though  with  some  safeguards  to  be 
noticed  presently.    In  his  last  days  at 
school  he  showed  this  quality  just  as 
he    did    twenty  or   forty  years  later, 
when  he  constantly  struggled  to  write 
in  the  Quarterly  Bmew  as  if  he  were 
sole  proprietor,  sole  editor,  and  sole 
contributor  thereof.    It  is  needless  to 
say   that    in    his  time,  as  earlier  and 
later,  any  Westminster  boy  of  ability 
rather  above  the  average,  and  of  toler- 
able character  and  conduct,  had   his 
future  made  plain  by  the  way  of  Christ 
Church  or  Trinity  as  the  case  might 
be.    But  Southey  must  needs  start  a 
periodical  called  the  Flagellant^  whereof 
the  very  title  was  in  the  circumstances 
seditious,  and  in  an  early  number  made 
a  direct  attack  on  corporal  punishment. 
This  arousing  the  authorities,  he  con- 
fessed and  expressed  coutriliou  ;   but 
the  head  master.  Dr.  Vincent,  was  im- 
placable, and  not  only  insisted  on  his 
leaving  the  school,  but  directly  or  in- 
directly caused  Dean  Cyril  Jackson  to 
refuse  to  receive  him  even  as  a  com- 
moner at  Christ  Church.    He  matricu- 
lated   at    Balliol    without    demur    in 
November,  1792,  going  into  residence 
in  January.    Perhaps,  indeed,  though 
his  fortunes  were  now  entering  on  a 
rather  prolonged  low  tide,  this  particu- 
lar ill  luck  was,  even  from  the  lowest 
point  of  view,  not  such  very  bad  luck 
after  all.    At  Christ  Church  even  ns  a 
commoner,  much  more  as  a  junior  stu- 
dent, under  such  a  dean  as  Jackson, 
who  bore  the  sword  by  no  means  in 
vain,  a  youngster  of   Southey's   tone 
and  temper,  full  of  Jacobinism -and  all 
its  attendant  crazes,  would  have  come 
probably,  and  rather  sooner  than  later, 
to  some  signal  mischance,  even  more 
decided  and  damaging  to  his  prospects 
than    the   close    of    his    Westminster 
career.     At  Balliol,  though  he  was  in 
no  particularly  good  odor,  they  seem  to 
have  left  him  very  much  alone,  not 


resenting  even  tlie  shocking  innovation 
of  his  wearing  his  hair  uncropped  and 
unpowdered  in  hall.  His  tutor,  with 
perhaps  more  frankness  than  sense  of 
duty,  said  to  him,  ^'  Mr.  Southey,  sir, 
you  won't  learn  anything  by  my  lec- 
tures ;  so  if  you  have  any  studies  of 
your  own,  you  had  better  pursue 
them."  This  he  did  by  getting  up  at 
Rye  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  break- 
fast (one  shudders  to  hear)  on  '^  bread 
and  cheese  and  red  wine  negus  "  walk- 
ing all  over  the  country,  learning  to 
swim  and  to  row,  and  associating 
chiefly  with  men  of  his  old  school.  He 
seems  to  have  kept  terms  or  not  with  a 
casualty  somewhat  surprising  even  in 
that  age  of  lax  discipline  and  few  or  no 
examinations  ;  and  after  about  a  year 
and  a  half  of  this  sort  of  thing  he 
ceased  to  reside  at  all.  It  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  he  should  have  felt 
very  little  affection  for  a  place  where 
he  stayed  so  little  and  sat  so  loose ; 
and  long  afterwards  he  notes  that, 
though  he  was  constantly  dreaming  of 
Westminster,  he  never  dreamed  of 
Oxford. 

In  fact  he  was  busy  with  thoughts 
and  schemes  quite  alien  from  the  ex- 
isting scheme,  or  indeed  from  any  pos- 
sible scheme,  of  the  university.  He 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cole- 
ridge ;  his  boyish  friundsihip  with  the 
Miss  Frickers  had  ripened  into  an  en- 
gagement with  one  of  them,  Edith  ;  he 
had,  though  the  atrocities  of  the  Ter- 
ror had  much  weakened  his  Gallo- 
mania, written  *'  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  he 
had  plunged  ardently  into  the  famous 
schemes  of  '^Pantisocracy  "  and  "  As- 
pheteriam."  Of  these  much  has  been 
heard,  though  I  never  could  make  out 
why,  of  these  two  cl i a racl eristic  speci- 
mens of  Estesian  language^  Pantisoc- 
nicy  should  have  secured  a  place  in 
the  genenil  memory  which  its  com- 
panion has  not.  As  Coleridge's  many 
biographers  have  made  known,  Pan- 
tisocrasy,  a  scheme  for  a  socialist 
colony  in  Pennsylvania  or  Wales  or 
anywhere,  broke  down  ;  and  it  pleased 
Colerids;e  to  consider  that  the  blame 
was  mainly  Southey's.  Ah  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  impossible  to  start  it  with- 
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ovit  money,  of  which  most  of  the  Fan- 
tii»ocrat8  had  none,  and  the  others  very 
little ;  and  no  doubt  Southe}',  who, 
visionary  as  he  still  was,  had  some 
common  sense  and  a  very  keen  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  others,  saw  that  to 
attempt  it  would  be  cruel  and  criminal. 
While  Coleridge  had  been  ecstatically 
formulating  his  enthusiasm  in  such 
sentences  as  ^^  America  I  Southey  I 
Miss  Fricker  I  Fantisocracy  I  '*  his 
more  practical  friend  was  inquiring  of 
Mr.  Midshipman  Thomas  Southey,  liis 
brother,  **  What  do  your  common  blue 
trousers  cost  ?  "  Alas  I  when  a  man 
combines  even  an  enthusiastic  love  for 
Aspheterism  with  a  sense  of  the  cost 
of  common  blue  trousers,  the  end  can- 
not be  doubtful. 

If,  however,  anybody  imagined  (and 
indeed  the  manufacturers  of  ^*  Mr. 
Peathernest ''  did  try  to  set  up  such  a 
notion)  that  Southey  relinquished  his 
generous  schemes  of  honest  toil  abroad 
for  a  life  of  pensioned  and  voluptuous 
infamy  at  home,  it  was  a  very  vain 
imagination.  For  a  time,  in  October, 
1794,  and  later,  his  prospects  were 
about  as  little  encouraging  as  those  of 
any  young  man  in  England.  He  had 
steadfastly  resolved  not  to  take  orders, 
the  cardinal  point  of  his  benevolent 
uncle's  scheme  for  him  ;  his  aunt 
turned  him  out  of  doors ;  his  mother 
had  nothing  to  give  him  ;  and  his  in- 
tended bride  was  penniless.  His 
wants,  however,  were  exceedingly  mod- 
est, but  fifty  pounds  a  year.  He  de- 
livered historical  lectures  at  Bristol, 
lectures  of  the  beautiful  sweeping  sort 
(*'  from  the  Origin  of  Society  to  the 
American  War")  which  the  intelligent 
undergraduate  delights  in  ;  and  they 
Seem  to  have  been  not  unsuccessful. 
John  Scott,  the  future  victim  of  that 
unlucky  duel,  undertook  to  find  him 
journalism  at  a  guinea  and  a  half  a 
week,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  this 
ever  came  to  anything.  Cottle  (Jo- 
seph of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos) 
gave  him  fifty  guineas  for  ^^Joan  of 
Arc  "  and  as  many  copies  of  the  book 
to  get  rid  of  by  subscription.  Lastly, 
Mr.  Hill,  his  unwearied  uncle,  sug- 
gested  that,  as   he   would   not   take 


orders,  he  should  go  to  Lisbon  (where 
Mr.  Hill  was  chaplain)  for  six  months 
to  ''simmer  down,"  and  should  then 
read  law.  Southey  consented,  but, 
resolving  to  make  desertion  of  his  be- 
trothed impossible,  married  Edith 
Fricker  on  November  14th,  1795,  and 
parted  from  her  at  the  church  door. 

This  marriage,  and  the  Fortuguese 
journey  which  immediately  succeeded, 
may  be  said  to  have  finally  settled 
Southey's  fortunes  in  life,  young  as  he 
was  at  the  time.  He  was  never  the 
man  to  shirk  a  responsibility,  and 
though  for  some  time  to  come  he  loy- 
ally attempted  to  read  law,  he  soon 
made  up  hm  mind  thiit  it  was  never 
likely  to  give  htm  a  livelihood.  On 
the  other  hand  his  visit  to  the  Fenin- 
sula,  with  the  interest  thus  created  in 
its  history  and  languages,  gave  him 
that  central  subject  and  occupation 
which  is  almost  indispensable  to  a 
working  man  of  lettei*s  (such  as  he  was 
marked  out  to  be  and  soon  became)  if 
he  is  not  to  be  a  mere  bookseller's 
hack.  Directly,  indeed,  Southey 's 
Spanish  and  Fortuguese  books  and 
studies  were  about  the  least  remuner- 
ative of  all  his  mostly  ill-paid  work. 
The  great  "History  of  Fortugal," 
planned  almost  at  once,  never  saw  the 
light  at  all ;  and  "  The  Historv  of  Bra- 
zil,"  its  more  manageable  offshoot  and 
episode,  was  but  an  unprofitable  book. 
But  this  visit  to  Lisbon,  and  another  of 
somewhat  longer  duration  which  he 
took  with  his  wife  some  yeare  Inter, 
were  of  immense  service.  They  thor- 
oughly established  his  health,  which 
had  been  anything  but  strong ;  they 
gave  him,  as  has  been  said,  a  centml 
subject  to  work  upon  in  which  he  be- 
came an  authority,  and  which  served 
as  tie-beam  and  king-post  both  to  his 
multifarious  work  ;  and  they  furnished 
him  with  one  of  those  invaluable  stores 
of  varied  and  pleasurable  memoiy  than 
which  nothing  is  of  more  consequence 
to  a  man  whose  life  is  to  be  passed  in 
apparently  monotonous  study.  He 
more  than  once  planned  a  third  visit, 
but  war,  scanty  finances,  unceasing 
occupations,  and  other  thin<rs  prevented 
it ;  and  though   in  his  later  years  he 
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took  a  fair  allowaace  of  holidays,  not 
iinfrequently  on  the  Continent,  he 
never  returned  to  Cintra  and  the  Arra- 
bida  and  those  charmed  territories  of 
the  ''Boi  de  Garbe''  to  which  he 
iooked  back  as  a  sort  of  earthly  Fara- 
•disc,  for  all  his  consciousness  that 
neither  the  things  nor  the  people  there 
If  ere  in  all  ways  very  good. 

Nor  were  tunn}-  yeara  to  pass  before 
Jie  Wits  established  in  the  district  with 
which  his  name  is  connected  only  less 
iudissolubly  than  that  of  Wordsworth. 
He  had  indeed  no  special  fancy  for  the 
hikes,  nor  for  their  climate  after  that 
•of  Portugal,  and  for  some  years  at  least 
had  great  diflSculty  in  reconciling  him- 
self to  them ;  but  he  hated  Loudon, 
where,  when  he  at  last  gave  up  the  bar, 
there  was  nothing  particular  to  keep 
him  ;  death  and  other  chances  weak- 
ened his  ties  to  Bristol,  and  he  had 
none  elsewhere,  while  his  fast-grow ini^ 
library  made  some  permanent  abode 
imperative.  At  last  Coleridge,  who 
had  already  settled  himself  at  Keswick 
til  a  house  too  large  for  him,  pressed 
Ihc  Soulheys  to  join  him  there.  Mrs. 
^uthey  naturally  was  glad  to  have  the 
-company  of  her  sister,  and  they  went, 
at  first  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  took 
Toot.  Meanwhile  the  chief  practical 
•question  had  been  settled  first  by  the 
accepumce  from  his  friend  Wynn,  a 
mull  of  means,  of  an  annuity  of  £160, 
and,  secondly,  by  much  miscellaneous 
newspaper  work  in  the  form  of  poems 
and  reviews.  ^'Thalaba,"  which  had 
been  finished  in  Portugal,  where  '^The 
Curse  of  Keheina,"  under  the  name  of 
'^Kcradon,"  was  begun,  brought  him 
some  fame,  though  his  gains  from  this 
kind  of  work  were  always  insignifi- 
•caut.  But  Southey,  if  he  had  expen- 
sive tastes,  did  not  indulge  them  ;  his 
wife  was  an  excellent  manager  (too 
•excellent  indeed,  as  the  sequel  was 
thought  to  show),  and  he  contrived  in 
«oiue  incomprehensible  manner  not 
only  to  keep  out  of  debt,  but  to  help 
Lid  own  family  liberally  and  strangera 
wilh  no  sparing  hand. 

The  sojourn  at  Keswick  began  in 
1801,  and  only  ceased  with  Southey's 
life,  though  immediately  after  his  ar- 


rival an  appointment,  which  he  soon 
gave  up,  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Corry,  the 
Irish  oflScial,  interrupted  it.  Various 
attempts  were  made  by  himself  and  his 
friends  to  get  him  something  better, 
but  without  success,  and  his  own  pre- 
ferments, until  quite  late  in  his  life  Sir 
Robert  Peel  supplemented  them  with  a 
fresh  pension,  were  a  government  an- 
nuity of  £200  a  year  (much  reduced  by 
fees),  which  enabled  him  to  relinquish 
Wynn's,  and  which  was  given  him  by 
the  Whigs  in  1808,  and  the  laureateship 
in  1814  with  its  pay  of  rather  less  than 
£100  a  year.  Such  were  the  ill  gotten 
gains  for  which,  according  to  the 
enemy,  *'Mr.  Feathernest"  sold  his 
conscience. 

Although  Southey  was  but  seveii- 
and-twenty  when  he  settled  at  Kes- 
wick, and  though  he  lived  for  more 
than  forty  yeara  longer,  it  is  as  unnec- 
essary as  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
follow  his  life  during  this  later  period 
as  minutely  as  we  have  done  hitherto. 
The  ply  was  now  taken,  the  vocation 
distinctly  indicated,  and  the  means  and 
place  of  exercising  it  more  or  less 
secured.  Thenceforward  he  lived  in 
laborious  peace,  disturbed  only  by  the 
loss  in  1816  of  his  beloved  son  Herbert, 
about  ten  years  after  by  that  of  his 
youngest  daughter  Isabel,  and  later  by 
the  mental  illness  and  death  of  his 
wife.  He  never  recovered  this  last 
shock  ;  and  though  he  married  again, 
his  second  wife  being  the  poetess  Caro- 
line Bowles,  it  was  as  a  nurse  rather 
than  as  a  wife  that  Edith's  successor 
accepted  him,  and  he  died  himself, 
after  some  years  of  impaired  intelli- 
gence, on  March  21st,  1843. 

An  almost  extravagantly  Roman  nose 
(the  other  Robert,  Herrick,  is  the  only 
Englishman  I  can  think  of  who  ex- 
celled him  in  this  respect)  and  an 
extreme  thinness  did  not  prevent 
Southey  from  being  a  very  handsome 
man.  His  enemy  Byron,  who  had 
no  reason  to  be  discontented  with 
his  own,  declared  that  '<  to  possess 
Southey's  head  and  shoulders  he  would 
almost  have  wntten  his  <  Sapphics  ; ' " 
and,  despite  his  immense  labors  and 
his  exceedingly  bad  habit  of  reading 
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as  he  walked,  he  was  till  almost  the 
last  strong  and  active.  The  excellence 
of  his  moral  character  has  never  been 
seriously  contested  by  any  one  who 
knew ;  and  the  only  blemish  upon  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  slight  touch  of 
Pharisaism,  not  indeed  of  the  most 
detestable  variety  which  exalts  itself 
above  the  publican,  but  of  the  still 
trying  kind  which  is  constantly  in- 
clined to  point  out  to  the  publican 
what  a  publican  he  is,  and  what  sad 
things  publicans  are,  and  how  he  had 
much  better  leave  off  being  one.  We 
know  even  better  than  was  known  fifty 
years  ago  what  were  Coleridge's  weak- 
nesses ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish 
that  Coleridge's  brother-in-law  had  not 
written,  and  difficult  not  to  wonder  that 
Coleridge's  nephew  did  not  refrain 
from  printing,  certain  elaborate  letters 
of  reproof,  patronage,  and  good  advice. 
80,  too,  the  abuse  and  misrepresenta- 
tion which  Byron,  and  those  who  took 
their  cue  from  Byron,  lavished  on 
Southey  were  inexcusable  enough  ;  but 
again  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  he 
had  been  a  little  less  heartily  convinced 
of  the  utter  and  extreme  depravity  and 
wickedness  of  these  men.  But  there 
was  no  humbug  in  Southey  ;  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  virtue,  and  a  virtuous 
man  who  is  not  something  of  a  humbug 
is  apt  to  be  a  little  of  a  Pharisee  unless 
he  is  a  perfect  saint,  which  Southey,  to 
do  him  justice,  was  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  a  man  of  middle  earth, 
who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  goose- 
berry tart  and  black  currant  rum,  of 
strong  ale  and  Bhenish,  who  loved  to 
crack  jokes,  would  give  his  enemy  at 
least  as  good  as  he  got  from  him,  and 
was  nearly  as  human  as  any  one  could 
desire. 

Of  his  alleged  tergiversation  little 
need  be  said.  Everybody,  whatever 
his  own  politics,  who  has  looked  into 
the  matter  has  long  ago  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  only  tergiversa- 
tion in  appearance.  Southey  once  said 
that  political  writing  required  a  logical 
attitude  of  mind  which  he  had  not ;  and 
this  is  so  true  that  it  was  a  great  pity 
he  ever  took  to  it.  From  sympathizing 
in  a  vague,  youthful  way  with  what  he 


imagined  to  be  the  principles  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  he  changed  to  a 
hearty  detestation  oif  its  practice.  His- 
liking  for  the  Spaniards  and  his  dislike 
of  the  French  turned  him  from  an 
opponent  of  the  war  to  a  defender  ot 
it,  and  it  was  this  more  than  anything- 
else  that  parted  him  from  his  old  Whig 
friends.  In  short,  he  was  always- 
guided  by  his  sympathies ;  and  as  he 
was  never  in  his  hottest  days  of  As> 
pheterism  anything  like  a  consistent 
and  reasoned  Badicai,  so  in  his  most 
rancorous  days  of  reaction  he  never- 
was  a  consistent  and  reasoned  Tory. 

Of  his  life,  however,  and  his  charac- 
ter, and  even  of  his  opinions,  interest- 
ing as  all  three  are,  it  is  impossible  to- 
say  more  here.    We  must  pass  over 
with  the  merest  mention  that  quaint 
freak  of  Nemesis  which  made  a  mys- 
terious   Dissenting    minister    produce- 
"  Wat   Tyler "    from    nobody    knows 
where,  and  publish  it  as  the  work  of 
a   Tory   laureate    twenty-three    years- 
after   it    was    written    by    an    under- 
graduate  Jacobin,  the    oddity  of    the 
thing  being  crowned  by  Lord  Eldon^s- 
characteristic  refusal  to  grant  an  in- 
junction on    the  ground    that  a  man: 
could  not  claim  property   in  a    work 
hurtful  to  the  public,  by  this  refusal 
assuring  the   free  circulation  of   this- 
hurtful  work,  instead  of  its  suppres- 
sion.   And  we  can  only  allude  to  the 
not  yet  clearly  intelligible  negotiations,, 
or  misunderstandings,  as  to  his    suc- 
cession to  the  editorship  of  the  Quar- 
terly  Beview  when  Gifford  was  failing* 
In  these  Southey  seems  to  have  some- 
how conceived  that  the  place  was  his  to 
take  if  he  oliose  (which  he  never  in- 
tended), or  to  allot  to  some  one  else  as 
he  liked  ;  with  the  veiy  natural  result 
that  a  sort  of  bitterness,  never  com- 
pletely  removed    and   visible   in    the 
review's  notice  of  his  life,  arose  be- 
tween  him   and   Lockhart   after   the 
latter's  appointment.    His  selection  by 
Lord  Baclnor  (who  did  not  know  him)- 
as  member  for  Down  ton  in  the    last 
days  of  rotten  boroughs,  and  his  elec- 
tion without  his  knowing  it,  was  an- 
other odd  incident.    The  last  important 
event  of  his  life  in  this  kind  was  the^ 
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offer  of  a  baronetcy  and  the  actual 
coaferring  of  an  additional  pension  of 
£300  by  Peel,  who,  whatever  faults  he 
may  have  had,  was  the  only  prime 
minister  since  Harley  who  has  ever 
taken  much  real  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  men  of  letters. 

But  we  must  turn  to  the  works  ;  and 
a  mighty  annful,  or  rather  several 
might)'  armfnls,  they  are  to  turn  to. 
The  poems,  which  are  the  chief  stum- 
bling-block, were  collected  by  Southey 
himself  in  ten  very  pretty  little  vol- 
umes in  1837-8.  After  his  death  they 
were  more  popularly  issued  in  one,  his 
Gousiin,  the  Rev.  H.  Hill,  son  by  a  late 
marriage  of  the  uncle  who  had  been  so 
gooil  to  him,  editing  a  supernumerary 
volume  of  rather  superfluous  frag- 
ments, the  chief  of  which  was  an 
American  tale  called  **  Oliver  New- 
man," on  which  Southey  had  been 
engaged  for  very  many  yeara.  He  bad 
the  good  sense  and  pluck  (indeed  he 
was  never  deficient  in  the  second  of 
these  qualities,  and  not  often  in  the 
first)  to  print  *' Wat  Tyler"  just  as 
the  pirates  had  launched  it  after  its 
twenty-three  years  on  the  stocks.  It  is 
very  amusing,  and  exactly  what  might 
be  expected  from  a  work  written  in 
three  days  by  a  Jacobin  boy  who  had 
read  a  good  many  old  plays.  Canning, 
Ellis,  and  Frere  together  could  have 
produced  in  fun  nothing  better  than 
this  serious  outburst  of  Wat's  :  — 

Think  ye,  my  friend, 

That  I,  a  humble  blacksmith,  here  in 
Deptford, 

Would  part  with  these  six  groats,  earned 
with  hard  toil, 

All  that  I  have,  to  massacre  the  French- 
men, 

Mufder  as  enemies  men  I  never  saw, 

Did  not  the  State  compel  me  ? 

One  would  like  to  have  heard  Mr. 
Wopsle  in  this  part.  For  the  rest,  the 
thing  contains  some  good  blank  verse, 
and  a  couple  of  very  pretty  songs, — 
considerably  better,  I  should  think, 
tlian  most  other  things  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1794,  which  was 
about  the  thickest  of  the  dark  before 
Uie  dawn  of  the  ^^Lvrical  Ballads." 
**  Joan  of  Arcy"  Wat's  elder  sister  by  a 


year,  though  not  published  till  a  year 
after  **  Wat "  was  written,  is  now  in  a 
less  virgin  condition  than  her  brother, 
Southey  having  made  large  changes  in 
the  successive  (five)  early  editions,  and 
others  in  the  definitive  one  more  tliau 
forty  years  after  the  first.  Its  popu- 
larity (for  it  was  really  popular) 
shows  rather  the  dearth  of  good  poetry 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance  than 
anything  else.  It  displays  very  few 
of  the  merits  of  South  ey's  later  long 
poems,  and  it  does  display  the  chief 
of  all  their  defects,  tlie  defect  which 
Coleridge,  during  the  tiff  over  Pan- 
tisocracy,  hit  upon  in  a  letter  of 
which  the  original  was  advertised  for' 
sale  only  the  other  day.  This  fault 
consists  in  conveying  to  the  reader  a 
notion  that  the  writer  has  said,  ^^  Go- 
to, let  us  make  a  poem,"  and  has  ac- 
cordingly, to  borrow  the  language  of 
Joe  Gargery's  forge-song. 

Beat  it  out,  beat  it  out, 
With  a  clhik  for  the  stout, 

but  with  very  little  inspiration  for  the* 
poetical.  ^^Joan  of  Arc"  is  a  most 
respectable  poem,  admirable  in  senti- 
ment and  not  uninteresting  as  a  tale  in 
verse.  But  the  conception  is  pedes- 
trian, and  the  blank  verse  is  to  match. 

Between  this  crude  production  and 
the  very  different  ^^Thalaba"  which 
followed  it  at  some  years'  distance,. 
Southey  wrote  very  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  his  minor  poems ;  and  the 
characteristics  of  them  may  be  best 
noticed  together.  In  the  earliest  of  all 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  crotchet 
of  thought  and  the  mannerism  of  style 
which  drew  down  on  him  the  lash 
of  the  ^'  Anti-Jacobin  "  are  very  plen- 
tifully exhibited.  A  most  schoolboy 
Pindaric  is  "  The  Triumph  of  Woman." 
The  strange  mixture  of  alternate  child- 
ishness and  pomposity  which  is  almost 
the  sole  tie  between  the  Lake  poets  in 
their  early  work  pervades  all  the  poema 
on  the  slave  trade,  the  Botany  Bay 
eclogues,  the  sonnets,  and  the  mono- 
dramas.  Even  in  the  lyrical  poems 
written  at  Bristol,  or  rather  Westbury,. 
in  the  years  1798-9,  there  would  be  no- 
very  noticeable  advance  if  it  were  not 
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for  the  delightful  "Holly  Tree,*'  from 
ivhich  Hazlltt  has  extracted  the  well- 
•deserved  text  of  a  coinplinieDt  more 
graceful  than  Hazlitt  is  usually  cred- 
ited with  conceiving,  and  which,  wilh 
the  "  Stanzas  written  in  my  Library," 
is  Soulhey's  greatest  achievement  as 
an  occasional  poet  in  the  serious  kind. 
His  claims  in  the  comic  and  mixed  de- 
partments are  much  more  considerable. 
^*  Abel  Shufflebottom"  is  fun,  and  be- 
ing very  early  lestifles  to  a  heallhy  con- 
sciousness of  the  ridiculous.  For  his 
English  eclogues  I  have  no  great  love  ; 
but  it  is  something  to  say  in  their  favor 
that  they  were  the  obvious  inspiration 
of  Tennyson^s  English  idylls  as  much 
in  manner  as  in  title.  The  ballads  wilh 
the  much-discussed  "Devil's  Walk" 
4IS  an  early  outsider  in  one  key,  and 
the  curious  "All  for  Love "  as  a  late 
•one  in  another,  have  much  more  to  be 
4said  for  them  than  that  in  the  same 
way  they  are  the  equally  obvious  origi- 
Balors  of  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends." 
They  are  not  easily  criticised  in  a  few 
words.  In  themselves  they  were  not 
•quite  fatherless,  for  "  Monk "  Lewis, 
no  great  man  of  letters  but  something 
of  a  man  of  metre,  had  taught  the 
.author  a  good  deal.  They  are  nearly 
Si%  unequal  as  another  division  of 
■Southey's  own  verse,  his  odes,  of  which 
it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  here  that 
they  were  remarkably  like  Young's, 
especially  in  the  way  in  which  they 
rattle  up  and  down  the  whole  gamut 
from  sublimity  to  absurdity.  The  bal- 
lads frequently  underlie  the  reproach 
of  applying  VolUiirean  methods  to  any- 
thing in  which  the  author  did  not  hap- 
pen to  believe,  while  nothing  made 
1)im  more  indignant  than  any  such  ap- 
plication by  others  to  things  in  which 
lie  did  believe,  —  a  reproach  urged 
forcibly  by  Lamb  in  that  undeserved 
but  not  unnatural  attack  in  the  London 
Jfagazine  which  Southey  met  with  a 
really  noble  magnanimity.  But  at  their 
best  they  arc  very  original  for  their 
time,  and  very  good  for  all  time. 
**The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,"  one 
of  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  most 
popular  in  its  day,  is  one  of  the  best. 
It   has    a   fair   pendant    in    "Bishop 


Hatto,"  and  the  bishop  may  meet  the 
modern  taste  even  better  than  the  old 
woman.  The  Fastrada  story  is  too 
much  vulgarized  in  "King  Charle- 
main,"  and  it  may  be  generally  con- 
fessed of  Southey  that  to  the  finest 
touches  of  romance  he  was  rather 
insensitive,  his  nature  lacking  the 
"  strange  and  high  "  feeling  of  passion. 
But  he  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  "  The 
King. of  the  Crocodiles."  Everybo<ly 
knows  "The  Inchcape  Rock,"  and 
"  The  Well  of  St.  Keyne,"  and  "  The 
Battle  of  Blenheim  ; '-  indeed  it  is  very 
possible  that  they  are  the  only  things 
of  Southey  that  everybody  does  know. 
The  Spanish  ballads  are  not  nearly  so 
good  as  Lockhart's  ;  but  Lockhart  had 
the  illegitimate  advantage  of  grafting 
Scott's  technique  on  Southey's  special 
knowledge.  Nevertheless  it  may  be 
said  that  all  the  balhids  and  metrical 
tales  are  to  this  day  well  worth  read- 
ing, that  both  Scott  and  Byron  owed 
them  not  a  little,  and  that  they  indicate 
a  vein  in  their  author  which  might 
have  been  worked  in  different  circum- 
stances to  even  better  advantage. 

Still  Southey's  chief  poetical  claim  is 
not  here  ;  and  the  best  of  the  things  as 
yet  mentioned  have  been  equalled  by 
men  with  whom  poetry  was  a  mere 
occasional  pastime.  Of  "The  Vision 
of  Judgment"  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  say  anything  in  detail.  It  is  not  so 
bad  as  those  who  only  know  it  from 
Byron's  triumphant  castigation  may 
think  ;  but  otherwise  I  can  only  sup- 
pose that  the  devil,  tired  of  Southey's 
perpetual  joking  at  him,  was  deter- 
mined to  have  his  revenge,  and  thnl  he 
wjis  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  Upper 
Powers  in  consequence  of  the  bump- 
tious Pharisaism  of  the  preface.  "  The 
Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo"  and  "The 
Tale  of  Paraguay  "  are  poetically  no 
belter  though  rather  more  mature  than 
"Joan  of  Arc;"  "Madoc"  was  ad- 
mired by  good  men  at  its  appearance, 
but  frequent  attempts,  made  with  the 
best  good  will,  have  not  enabled  me  to 
place  it  much  higher  than  these. 

"Roderick,"  the  last  of  the  long 
poems  in  blank  verse,  is  also,  I  think, 
by  far  the  best.     The  absence  of  pulse 
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and  throb  in  the  verse,  of  freshness 
■and  inevitableDess  in  the  phrase  and 
imagery,  is  indeed  not  seldom  felt  here 
iilso ;  but  there  is  something  which 
redeems  it.  The  au thorns  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  details  and  atmo- 
sphere of  his  subject  has  viviOed  the 
deUuls  and  communicated  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  the  unfamiliarity  and  the 
romantic  interest  of  the  story  are 
4)dmimbly  given,  and  the  thing  is  about 
as  good  as  a  long  poem  in  blank  verse 
which  is  not  of  the  absolute  first  class 
•can  be. 

Of  "Thalaba"  and  "The  Curse  of 
Kehama"  we  must  speak  differently. 
The  one  was  completely  written,  the 
other  sketched  and  well  begun,  in  that 
second  sojourn  at  Lisbon  which  was 
Southey's  golden  time  :  — 

When,  friends  with  love  and  leisure, 

Youth  not  yet  left  behind, 
He  worked  or  played  at  pleasure, 

Found  God  and  Goddess  kind  ; 

irhen  his  faculties,  tolerably  matured 
by  study,  were  still  in  their  first  fresh- 
ness, and  when  he  had  not  yet  settled 
■down,  and  was  not  yet  at  all  certain 
that  he  should  have  to  settle  down,  to 
the  dogged  collar-work  of  his  middle 
and  later  age.  I  have  no  hesitation 
as  to  which  I  prefer.  The  rhymeless 
Pindarics  of  "  Thalaba,"  written  while 
Southey  was  still  under  the  influence 
of  that  anti-rhyming  heresy  which  no- 
b<Nly  but  Milton  has  ever  rendered 
orthodox  by  sheer  stress  of  genius,  are 
a  great  drawback  to  the  piece  ;  there 
are  constant  false  notes  like  this  of 
Muimuna,  — 

Her  fine  face  raised  to  Heaven, 

where  the  commonplace  adjective  mars 
the  passionate  effect  ;  and  though  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  books,  with  the 
journey  to  Domdaniel  and  the  success- 
ful attack  on  it,  deserved  to  produce 
the  effect  which  they  actually  did  pro- 
duce on  their  own  generation,  the  story 
as  a  whole  is  a  little  devoid  of  interest. 

All  these  weak  points  were  strength- 
cued  and  guarded  in  "The  Cui*se  of 
Kehama,"  the  greatest  thing  by  far 
that  Southey  did,  and  a  thing,  as  I 
think,  really  great,  without  any  com- 


paratives and  allowances.  Scott,  al- 
ways kind  and  well  affected  to  Southey 
as  he  was,  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
a  little  unjust  to  this  poem  ;  an  injus- 
tice which  appears  between  the  lines  of 
his  review  of  it,  and  in  those  of  his 
reference  to  it  in  his  biography.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  as  he  suggests,  that 
Southey  was  specially  prone  to  the 
general  weakness  of  insisting  on  and 
clinging  to  his  own  weakest  poiuls. 
But  this  foible  as  it  seems  to  me  is  less, 
not  more,  obvious  in  "  The  Curse  of 
Kehamn.^'  In  the  first  place  the  poet 
has  given  up  the  craze  for  irregular 
blank  verse,  and  the  additional  charm 
of  rhyme  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween this  poem  and  "  Thaluba.''  In 
the  second  place  the  central  idea,  — the 
acquisition,  through  prescribed  means 
allowed  b}'  the  gods,  of  a  power  greater 
than  that  of  the  gods  themselves,  by 
even  the  woi*st  man  who  cares  to  go 
thi'ough  the  coui-se  —  communicates  a 
kind  of  antinomy'  of  interest,  a  conflict 
of  official  and  poetical  justice  which  is 
unique,  or,  if  not  unique,  rare  out  of 
Greek  tragedy.  The  defeat  of  Kehama 
by  his  own  wilful  act  in  demanding 
the  Amreetacup  is  as  unexpected  and 
as  artistically  effective  as  the  maxim. 

Less  than  Omniscience  could  not  suffice 
To  wield  Omnipotence, 

is  philosophically  sound.  Moreover 
the  characters  are  interesting,  at  least 
to  me.  And  then,  to  supplement  these 
several  attractions,  there  are,  for  the 
wicked  men  who  love  "  passages," 
quite  delectable  things.  The  author 
pretended  to  think  the  famous  and 
beautiful. 

They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die, 

claptrap  ;  if  it  be  so,  would  he  had 
sinned  a  little  oftener  in  the  same 
style.  Nobody,  except  out  of  mere 
youthful  paradox,  can  affect  to  under- 
value the  Curse  itself.  It  is  thoroughly 
good  in  scheme  and  in  execution,  in 
gross  and  in  detail  ;  there  are  no  better 
six-nnd-twenty  lines  for  their  special 
purpose  in  all  English  poetiy.  But  the 
finest  scenes  of  the  poem  are  ushered 
in  bj'  the  description  of  the  famous  Sea 
City  which  Landor  described  over  again 
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in  the  best  known  of  all  his  stately 
phrases  in  verse,  and  from  this  to  the 
end  there  is  no  break.  The  scenes 
in  Fadalon  more  especially  want  read- 
ing ;  they  are  in  no  need  of  praise  when 
they  have  once  been  read,  and  a  right 
melancholy  thing  it  is  to  think  how 
few  probably  have  read  them  now- 
adays. *'  The  Curse  of  Kehama  "  may 
not  place  Southey  in  the  very  highest 
class  of  poels,  if  we  demand  those 
special  qualities  in  the  poet  which  dis- 
tinguish cerUiiu  of  the  greatest  names. 
But  it  puts  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  the  second. 

I  am  aghast  when  I  see  how  little 
room  is  left  for  the  enormous  and  in- 
terestiuo:  subject  of  Southey 's  prose. 
As  has  been  said,  there  is  no  collected 
edition  of  it ;  and  there  could  be  none 
which  should  be  complete.  There  are, 
it  is  believed,  no  documents  for  identi- 
fying his  earlier  contributions  to  news- 
papers and  magazines  ;  but  he  wrote 
nearly  a  hundred  articles  in  the  Quar- 
terly BevieWy  many  in  other  reviews, 
and  the  historical  part  (amounting  to 
something  like  a  volume  on  each  occa- 
sion) of  the  Edinburgh  '*  Annual  Reg- 
ister" for  three  years.  He  translated 
or  revised  translations  of  Amadis,  Fal- 
merin,  and  the  '^  Chronicle  of  the  Cid." 
He  edited  the  **  Morte  d' Arthur,"  Cow- 
per's  poems,  divers  specimens  and 
selcctious  from  English  poets,  and 
other  things.  And  of  solid  indepen- 
dent books  in  prose  he  published,  be- 
sides the  three  biographies  of  Nelson, 
Wesley,  and  Bunyan,  nearly  a  dozen 
substantive  works,  some  of  them  of 
very  great  size.  At  the  date  of  the 
first,  the  *'  Letters  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal" (1797),  he  had  not  outgrown 
(indeed  he  was  only  twenty-three)  that 
immature  pomposity  of  style  which 
has  been  already  referred  to,  and  which 
is  apparent  both  in  his  verse  and  in  his 
letters  of  all  this  time.  The  ''  Letters 
from  England,"  by  Don  Manuel  Es- 
priella,  ten  years  later  in  date,  are  also 
at  least  ten  years  better  in  matter  and 
form.  The  scheme,  that  of  enabling 
Englishmen  to  see  themselves  as  others 
see  them,  was  indeed  rather  old-fash- 
ioned, and  not  of  those  things  which 


are  none  the  worse  for  being  a4itUe  oni 
of  fashion  ;  but  it  is  ver)'  pleasantly 
carried  out,  and  I  doabt  whether  Uiere 
is  anywhere  a  more  agreeable  picture 
of  the  country  and  its  ways  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  century.    It  is  surprising- 
that  it  has  not  been  reprinted.    The 
'^Omniana"  which  was  to  have  been 
written  by  Sonthey  and  Coleridge  to* 
gether,  but  to  which  the  latter  made 
only  a  very  small  contribution,  is  lesa 
original,  being   a  rather  questionable 
cross    between    a   commonplace    book 
(such  as,  after  Southey 's  death,  was 
actually  issued  in  four  huge  volumes) 
and  a  ''table-talk,"  or   miscellany  of 
short  abstracts,  summaries,  comments, 
etc.,  of  and    on    curious  passages    in 
books.     "  The  History  of  Brazil "  fol- 
lowed, the  chief  and,  with  ''The  Pe- 
ninsular War,"  the  only  one  actnally 
erected  of  what  Southey  used  fondly 
to   call    "  my    pyramids  "  —  pyramids, 
alas  I   not  often   visited   now,  though 
still  in  existence,  and  solidly  enongh 
built  and  based.    The  latter  suffered 
perhaps    more     than    any    other    of 
Southey's   books   from    the    necessity 
which  their  author's  poverty  imposed 
on  him  of  constantly  laying  them  aside 
for  the  bread-winning  work  of  the  hour 
as  it  offered  itself.    This  delay  gave 
time  for  it  to  be  caught  up  and  passed 
by  Napier's  history,  which,  if  as  preju- 
diced   on    the  other   side,   is    an    in- 
comparably more  brilliant   and    more 
valusible  performance.   However, "  The 
Peninsular  War"  was  one  of  the  few 
works  of  Southey's  which  brought  him 
a   solid  sum  of  money,  —  a  thousand 
pounds  to  wit.    Neither  "  The  Book  of 
the  Church "  nor   its   appendix,    the 
"YindicisB  Anglicanee,"  had  any  such 
satisfactory  result,  though  both  had  a 
fair  sale,  and  though  both  aroused  con- 
siderable, if  mainly  angi*}-,  attention. 
In  fact  Southey  seems  to  have  been 
singularly    unlucky    in    his    monetary 
transactions,  for   reasons  partly  indi- 
cated by  Scott  in  a  passage  given  by 
Lockhart.       The    large    comparative 
profits  which  Cottle's  apparently  ven- 
turesome purchase  of  "Joan  of  Arc'* 
brought  to  the  publisher,  together  with 
his  own  uusbaken  conviction  of   tho 
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lasting  quality  of  his  work,  seeing  to 
have  made  Soathej  fall  in  love  with, 
and  obstinately  cling  to,  the  system  of 
half-profits,  which,  in  the  case  of  not 
very  rapid  sales,  has  a  natural  tendency 
io  become  one  of  no  profits  at  all.  For 
his  naval  history,  or  ^' Lives  of  the 
Admirals,'*  he  was  paid  down,  and 
very  fairly  paid  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  he  made  anything  out  of  "  The 
Doctor,"  his  last  and  one  of  his  largest 
works,  a  quaint  miscellany  of  reading, 
reflection,  and  humor,  like  a  mngni- 
fled  ^^  Omniana  "  with  a  thread  of  con- 
nection, which  is,  I  believe,  little  read 
now,  and  which  never  was  popular,  but 
which  a  few  tastes  (my  own  included) 
regard  as,  for  desultory  reading,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  books  in  English. 
Macaulay,  who,  politics  apart,  cannot 
be  called  an  unfair  critic  of  Southey,  is 
unduly  hard  on  his  humor ;  but  the 
temper  of  Macaulay's  mind  was  al- 
waj's  intolerant  of  nonsense,  wherein 
Southey  took  a  specially  English  de- 
light. 

The  characteristics  of  this  wide  and 
neglected  champaign  of  letters,  —  a 
whole  province  of  prose,  as  it  may  be 
called,  especially  when  we  add  the 
huge  body  of  published  letters  —  pre- 
sent the  widest  diversity  of  subject, 
and  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  suffer  from 
any  monotony  of  style.  To  some  tastes 
in  the  present  day,  indeed,  Southey 
may  seem  flat.  He  scornfully  repu- 
diated, on  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
slightest  attempt  at  decoration,  and 
ostensibly  limited  his  efforts  to  the 
production  of  clear  and  limpid  sen- 
tences in  the  best  classical  English. 
Not  that  he  was  by  any  means  alarmed 
at  an  appearance  of  neolos:ism  now  and 
then.  His  merely  playful  coinages  in 
*^  The  Doctor ''  and  the  letters  do  not, 
of  course,  count ;  but  precisian  as  he 
was,  he  was  not  of  those  precisians  who 
will  not  have  a  word,  however  abso- 
lutely justified  by  analogy  and  princii)le, 
unless  there  is  some  definite  authority 
for  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  the 
sounder  course  of  actually  rejecting 
words  with  good  authority  but  bad  in- 
trinsic titles.  His  sentences  are  of 
medium    length    but  inclining  to  the 


long  rather  than  the  short,  and  dis-* 
tinctly  longer  than  the  pattern  which 
the  gradually  increasing  love  of  anti- 
thetic balance  had  made  popular  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  most  ornate 
attempts  will  be  found  in  ihe  descrip- 
tive passages  of  *'The  Colloquies,"  a 
book  which,  though  Macaulay's  stric- 
tures are  partly  justified,  is  of  extreme 
interest  and  beauty  at  its  best^  and  is 
chiefly  marred  by  the  curiously  unhappy 
selection  of  the  interlocutor,  —  an  in- 
stance, with  the  plan  of  *'  The  Vision 
of  Judgment "  and  some  other  things, 
of  a  gap  or  weakness  in  Southey^s  oth- 
erwise excellent  sense  and  taste.  But 
in  all  his  prose  writings,  no  matter  what 
they  be,  even  in  those  unlucky  political 
*^  Essays,"  which  he  reprinted  in  two 
very  pretty  little  volumes  at  the  most 
unfortunate  time  and  with  the  least 
fortunate  result,  he  displays  one  of  the 
very  best  prose  styles  of  the  century, 
perhaps  the  very  best  of  the  quiet  and 
regular  kind,  unless  Lockhart's,  which 
is  more  technically  faulty,  be  ranked 
with  it. 

In  the  case  of  no  writer,  however,  is 
it  more  necessary  to  look  at  him  as  a 
whole,  to  take  his  prose  with  his  verse, 
his  writings  with  his  history  and  his 
character,  than  in  the  case  of  Southey. 
Neither  mere  bulk  nor  mere  variety 
can,  of  course,  be  taken  as  a  voucher 
for  greatness  ;  a  man  is  no  more  a 
good  writer  because  he  was  a  good 
man  than  because  he  was  a  bad  one, 
which  latter  qualiflcation  seems  to  be 
accepted  by  some  ;  and  even  learning 
and  industry  will  not  exempt  a  man 
from  inclusion  among  the  dtdli  canes, 
as  Southey  himself  has  it.  But  when 
all  these  things  are  found  together  with 
the  addition  of  a  rare  excellence  in  oc- 
casional passages  of  verse,  with  the 
composition  of  at  least  one  long  poem 
which  goes  near  to,  if  it  does  not  at- 
tain, absolute  greatness,  with  an  admi- 
rable prose  style  and  a  curious  blending 
of  good  sense  and  good  humor,  then 
most  assuredly  the  mass  deserves  at 
least  equal  rank  with  excellences  higher 
in  partial  reach,  but  far  smaller  in  bulk 
and  range. 

In  the  general  judgment,  perhaps. 
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there  is  a  certain  relactance  to  grant 
this.  There  is  plaasibility  iu  asking 
not  if  a  man  can  do  many  things  well, 
bat  if  he  has  done  one  thing  su- 
premely ;  and  unquestionably  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  multiply  the  tribe  of  literary 
Jacks-of-all-trades.  There  is  no  fear, 
however,  of  an  extensive  multiplication 
of  Southeys  ;  happy  were  our  state  if 
there  were  any  chance  of  it.  For  the 
man  knew  enormously  ;  he  could  write 
admirably  ;  it  may  be  fairly  contended 
that  he  only  missed  being  a  great  poet 
by  the  constant  collar-work  which  no 
great  poet  in  the  world  has  ever  been 
able  to  endure  ;  he  had  the  truest  sen- 
sibility wiih  the  least  touch  of  the 
maudlin  ;  the  noblest  sense  of  duty 
with  not  more  than  a  very  slight  touch 
of  spiritual  pride.  If  he  thought  a 
little  too  well  of  himself  as  a  poet,  he 
was  completely  free  alike  from  the 
morose  arrogance  of  his  friend  Words- 
worth and  from  the  exuberant  arro- 
gance of  his  friend  Landor.  Only 
those  who  have  worked  through  the 
enormous  mass  of  his  verse,  his  prose, 
and  his  letters  can  fully  appreciate  his 
merits  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  any 
scheme  of  collection  that  would  be  pos- 
sible, or  of  selection  that  would  do  him 
justice.  But  if  no  one  of  the  Muses 
can  claim  him  as  her  best  beloved  and 
most  accomplished  son,  all  ought  to 
accord  to  him  a  preference  never  de- 
served by  any  other  of  their  innumer- 
able family.  For  such  a  lover  and  such 
a  practitioner  of  almost  every  form  of 
litemlure,  no  literature  possesses  save 
Ens^lish,  and  English  is  very  unlikely 
ever  to  possess  again. 

George  Saiktsbury. 


From  Blackwood's  Magasine. 
THE  TOUCH  OF  SPRING. 

That  morning  everything  at  Tarpow 
held  a  familiar  course.  Magnus,  the 
foreman,  passing  through  the  kitchen, 
where  Julia  Hay,  Tarpow^s  daughter, 
was  bent  over  the  porridge-pot,  said  :  — 

*^  The  maister's  going  to  market  the 
nicht  ?  "  and  she  answered  him  with  a 
smile  as  fresh  as  the  break  of  day. 


Passing  througli  the  kitchen  and  nj^ 
the  stairs  to  Tarpow's  bedroom,  Mag- 
nus found  Tarpow  himself  wide  awake 
and  grumpy.  He  reported  the  weather 
and  took  his  orders  ;  and  when  he  re- 
entered the  kitchen,  the  salt  was  being- 
added  to  the  porridge  and  the  maid 
had  gone  to  the  b3Te.  Although  yoii 
could  not  have  guessed  it  from  his- 
wife,  the  foreman  had  an  eye  for  come- 
liness,—  the  plainest  wife  that  ever 
was  could  not  count  against  a  man 'a 
taste,  —  and  Magnus's  eyes  clung  to- 
ll is  young  mistress's  face,  and  the 
dainty  hand  through  which  the  salt  was- 
sifted  to  the  pot.  Never  before  had  he 
seen  cause  for  marvel  at  her  beauty  ;  a 
new  spring  and  bountifulness  seemed 
to  have  come  uiK>n  her.  Still  stirring 
the  porridge,  and  swinging  round  upon 
her  heel,  slie  detained  iiim  a  minute  to- 
ad vise  about  Creamy,  a  dowie  calf, 
who,  she  thought,  would  be  better  witli 
a  bed  by  the  fire  here,  and  her  care,, 
and  milk  from  her  own  hands.  Magnua 
heard  enough  to  send  him  to  the 
calves'  house  with  a  vague  sense  —  he 
was  too  dull-witted  to  have  expressed 
it  —  that  the  good  things  of  earth  were 
to  be  wasted  on  a  silly  calf.  Tarpow 
got  into  his  red-brown,  weather-spotted 
giirments,  and  was  down  in  the  kitchen 
as  his  daughter  poured  the  porridge 
and  the  maid  came  in  with  the  milk- 
pails  ;  and  at  an  hour  when  most  of  us 
think  of  awakening,  all  the  hands  at 
Tarpow  had  done  half  a  day's  good 
work. 

An  hour  before  midday  Tarpow  re- 
turned to  dinner.  The  meal  was  laid 
in  the  dingy  parlor,  on  the  side  of 
the  lobby  opposite  the  kitchen.  The 
farmer  faced  the  weather  at  the  head 
of  the  table  ;  Julia,  at  the  foot,  nearer 
the  door,  waited  uport  him.  She  had 
waited  upon  him  all  her  days. 

In  the  middle  of  his  broth  he  mum- 
bled into  his  spoon  :  — 

''  Broomielaws  is  coming  the  nicht." 

Broomielaws  came  every  other  mar- 
ket night.  It  was  not  Julia's  wish  ta 
acknowledge,  if  she  detected  it,  any- 
thing unusual  in  this  visit;  and  she 
replied  :  — 

"  Yes,  father." 
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Tarpow  land  was  thin,  —  it  gi rued  a' 
simmer  and  grat  a'  winter,  as  Leddy 
Pitlyal  said  of  Gatterstone,  — and  Tar- 
pow's  farmer  had  grown  old  and  sour 
in  his  fight  with  it.  Yet  all  around  his 
own,  the  fields  grew  fat  and  heavy 
crops.  "Nature,"  said  Tarpow,  —  he 
alluded  to  her  in    an    unmentionable 

term,  —  **  Nature,   the    thmwn    , 

Blood  on  Tarpow  and  cuist  her  favors 
round  it."  Broomielaws  especially  had 
been  blessed  in  the  dispensation.  Al- 
ready, in  this  forward  spring,  its  fields 
bad  flushed  a  gentle  green.  You  could 
crop  thera  to  the  very  edges.  In  sow- 
ing and  reaping  and  stacking  and 
threshing,  Broomielaws  was  like  a 
great  workshop  that  never  ran  on  short 
time.  '  Bur  Tarpow  —  back-lying  Tar- 
pow, with  its  mean  land  —  worked  up 
outside  jobs,  as  it  were,  harboring 
other  men's  sheep,  as  well  as  its  own 
cattle  eating  their  heads  off.  Once 
there  had  been  enough  original  virtue 
left  in  Tarpow's  farmer  to  be  a  plum- 
met for  the  shallow  thing  that  owned 
Broomielaws.  Looking  from  his  stead- 
ing upon  his  neighbor's  fields.  Hay 
felt  that  in  a  rightly  constituted  world 
poor-spirited  Broomielaws  should  have 
stood  la  his  shoes.  That  was  years 
ago.  Looking  out  upon  his  neighbor's 
fields  now,  —  himself  more  firmly  set 
in  his  own  shoes,  —  his  only  thought 
was  to  share  their  bounty  in  some 
measure  by  making  Julia  their  mis- 
tress. Worldly  and  selfish  and  little 
sensitive  as  he  was,  however,  it  stuck 
in  his  throat  to  speak  more  definitely 
on  that  matter.  At  the  same  time  it 
irritated  him,  and  had  been  irritating 
him  for  months,  that  this  well-grown 
and  capable  daughter  of  his  should  not 
meet  him  half- ways  and  make  explana- 
tions easier.  Her  mother  had  courted 
and  wedded  him  ere  she  was  Julia's 
age ;  why  was  the  daughter  so  back- 
ward ?  Perhaps  Julia,  with  her  "  Yes, 
father,"  and  no  more,  was  wiser  than 
he  wot  of. 

She  carried  out  his  plate  and  her 
own,  the  one  within  the  other,  and 
returned  with  a  dish  of  boiled  beef  and 
some  potatoes  with  coarse  salt  still 
sticking  to  their  jackets. 


''  Auld  Uitties  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes.    The  east  fiehl." 

''Ay.  Just  so.  Braw  land  to  the 
east'ards  —  at  Broomielaws.  Broomie* 
laws  is  coming  the  nicht." 

''Can  ye  not  put  him  down  at  the 
toll-house  ?  "  said  Julia,  with  a  heat 
that  was  new  to  her,  and  caused  her 
father's  yellow  eyes  to  sparkle  up 
nastily  under  his  brows. 

''  Can  I  eat  my  meat  ?  "  he  replied,, 
sharpening  his  speech  on  hers. 

"  Then  why  don't  ye  do  it  ?  What 
needs  he  come  bothering  us  ?  V 

''  I've  told  ye  how  to  keep  him  from 
Tarpow  at  nights,"  he  said.  ''Draw 
ben  your  chair  at  Broomielaws  and 
he'll  leave  me  at  the  toll-house  quick 
enough.  Fegs  I  He'll  be  for  driving 
me  from  St.  Brise  market  past  every 
public.  '  Broomielaws  is  takin'  his 
wife's  faither  hame  sober.'  He  I  he  I 
That's  what  they'll  be  saying ;  and 
Tarpow'll  ha'e  to  drink  his  whiiikey 
cauld  —without  his  Jooley." 

^'  I  thought  ye  had  known  ray  mind 
on  that  score,"  Julia  said,  breaking  in 
on  his  laugh. 

"  I  thought  ye  had  known  mine,"  he 
threw  it  back.  "Upsettin'  baggage. 
Is  it  that  laddie  Leslie  that  has  put 
notions  in  your  head  about  being  nboon 
manning  Broomielaws  ?  Where's  the 
speerits  ?  You're  very  narrow  wi'  the 
speerits  gelling." 

"  You  don't  need  spirits  when  you're 
going  toniiU'ket.  Besides,  there's  none 
in  the  house." 

"Send  Liz  to  Mrs.  Pratt's  for  some 
this  very  day.  Would  you  shame  your- 
sel'  and  me  afore  Broomielaws  wi'  a 
toom  bottle  I  Your  head's  full  o'  they 
mincing  ways  —  ever  syne  that  'tillery 
ball.  You're  owre  nice  for  Broomie* 
laws,  and  owre  guid  for  your  aia 
faither,  it  would  seem." 

"Will  I  tell  Aleck  to  yoke  the 
beast?"  said  Julia  quietly,  who  gen- 
erally saved  herself  in  the  blast  of 
her  father's  wrath  by  bending  in  it 
slightly. 

"You'll  just  yoke  your  tougue,^ 
Jooley,  till  I'm  done  wi'  ye.  Woman^ 
ye  dinna  ken  your  guid  fortune.  Here'* 
a  big,  healthy  man,  wi'   that  grauud 
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laud  at  Broomielaws, — graund  land, 
five  hunder  acre  oU,  —  a  thousand 
pound  in  the  bank,  if  ho  has  a  penny, 
and  as  fine  a  judge  o'  kye  as  is  on  this 
side  o'  the  Forth  ;  and  ye  turn  up 
your  nose  at  him  !  Fie,  ye  I  Gie  me 
my  muffler,  and  tell  Aleck  to  yoke  the 
mare.  And,  mind  ye,  show  me  none 
o'  your  perky  ways  wi'  Broomielaws  I  " 

A  shade  of  decision  in  her  father's 
voice,  the  reflection  of  a  more  fixed 
intention  within  him,  alarmed  Julia, 
and  she  stole  to  the  kitchen  door  to 
watch  him  drive  off  in  his  gig.  She 
pictured  him  picking  up  Broomielaws 
at  the  end  of  his  own  road,  where  he 
had  been  hanging  over  the  stile  wait- 
ing,—  middle-aged,  pronounced,  clad 
in  a  blue  coat  of  a  cut  of  forty  years 
ago,  from  which  emerged  on  the  upper 
side  a  neck  encased  in  a  stock  that  cut 
his  bare  red  cheeks,  and  below,  long 
legs  in  tight  breeches.  She  pictured 
him  without  a  touch  of  caricature  ;  saw 
him  mount  the  gig,  silting  high  above 
her  father,  and  the  two  swaying  and 
bumping  over  the  ups  and  downs  to 
St.  Brise  market.  She  was  not  ner- 
vously observant,  but  she  could  see  all 
.  that ;  and  it  showed  her  to  be  out  of 
her  usual  habit  that  she  cast  a  thought 
after  the  pair  ere  she  turned  to  her 
aftenioon's  work. 

She  turned  to  it  with  a  sense  of  un- 
quiet. The  spring  sunlight  flooding 
the  windows,  the  tender  green  of  the 
trees  beyond,  the  lazy  cattle  under 
them,  the  breeze  skipping  in  through 
the  porch,  and  the  fragrance  and  fla- 
vors it  brought  with  it,  —  all  these 
things  unnerved  her.  New  and  inde- 
scribable humors  welled  up  within  her. 
An  ineffable  sadness,  derived  from  all 
things  about  her,  it  seemed,  filled  her 
with  pleasure  and  alarm.  She  went  out 
to  look  at  some  linen  drying  on  a 
hedge.  What  a  day  it  was !  How 
freshly  the  air  smclled ;  how  blue  — 
like  turquoise — lay  the  sea  beyond  the 
dip  o'  the  fields  I  On  the  blue  there 
hang  a  white  speck  ;  she  knew  it  — 
the  sail  of  Leslie's  yacht  running 
straight  for  Torrie  Town.  It  was  not 
of  Leslie  she  was  thinking ;  yet  the 
sail  struck  a  note  within  her,  and  note 


succeeded  note  in  a  strange,  plaintive, 
dissatisfied  melody.  It  expressed  for- 
eign feelings  that  had  been  gathering 
for  weeks  —  ever  since  that  Artillery 
ball  of  which  her  father  had  spoken. 
She  could  not  have  pointed  to  anything 
that  had  happened  then,  or  since,  to 
account  for  the  change  in  her.  Her 
meeting  with  Leslie  could  not.  Only, 
the  angle  of  her  vision  had  become 
more  obtuse  ;  she  saw  ever  so  little 
wider ;  and  that  little  taught  her  of 
immense  possibilities.  She  was  aware 
of  no  definite  wish  to  see  more,  to 
know  or  to  feel  more.  Tarpow  and 
Broomielaws  and  Torrie  Town  had 
been  her  world,  bounded  by  an  infin- 
ity, for  measuring  which,  somehow,  St. 
Brise  gave  her  a  line.  Now  that  her 
world  had  stretched  to  take  in  St. 
Brise,  the  infinite  beyond  was  driven 
farther  off  and  become  immensely 
greater.  And  this  young  Leslie,  as 
young  as  herself,  with  whom  she  had 
danced,  who  sailed  across  the  Firth  to 
Torrie  Town  to  meet  her  (he  told  her 
so  ;  she  thought  of  it  as  of  a  fact  only) 
—  he,  too,  widened  her  world  for  her, 
and,  in  a  dim,  inexplicable  way,  the 
bounds  of  the  mystery  beyond  her 
horizon. 

She,  herself,  would  go  down  to  Tor* 
rie  Town  this  afternoon  on  her  father's 
errand.  To  that  decision  the  thought 
of  Leslie's  landing  there  was  one 
determining  consideration  only.  She 
wished  the  walk,  more  of  the  air,  the 
fresh  breeze  from  the  sea,  more  move- 
ment  —  anything  to  soothe  this  disquiet 
within  her. 

The  main  road  past  Tarpow  leads 
strais:ht  to  Torrie  harbor.  Torrie 
Town  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  basin, 
and  creeps  across  and  up  the  hill  be- 
hind it.  The  harbor  is  scooped  out  of 
the  sheer  brown  rock,  which  throws 
back  the  grey  and  gold  and  blue  of  the 
Baltic  craft,  and  the  black  water  in  it 
refiects  all  that  color  steadily.  Mrs. 
Pnitt's  inn  stands  on  the  pier-head, 
beyond  the  saw -mill  ;  so  Julia  came 
down  by  the  harbor  instead  of  skirting 
the  hill  above  and  descending  by  the 
High  Gait.  As  she  stepped  on  to  the 
pier,  the  reflection  of  her  in  her  light 
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print  in  the  basin  startled  the  quiet  of 
the  place.  The  few  eyes  in  it  were 
tamed  upon  her,  and  in  a  minute  Les- 
lie was  at  her  side. 

"Oh,  Teddy,"  she  said,  giving  him 
her  hand.  She  spoke  as  if  she  had  for- 
golten  about  him  and  his  yacht ;  and 
she  had  forgotten. 

"  Here  on  a  Saturday,  Julia  I  What's 
wrong  at  Tarpow  ?  " 

She  touched  her  basket :  — ^ 

"  Famine." 

Leslie  was  in  a  chronic  excitement 
at  the  thought  of  Julia — a  glorious 
girl  like  this,  whom  to  see,  he  had 
to  sail  his  yacht  across  the  Forth. 
He  was  very  much  in  love  with  the 
yacht,  and  he  was  very  much  in  love 
with  himself.  Julia  —  the  mere  fact 
of  Julia  —  ministered  to  both  feelings. 
Besides,  he  was  very  young. 

'^  Was  it  famine  in  the  land,  or 
drought  ?  "  he  asked. 

There  was  a  glowing  anger  in  her. 
Slie  was  as  little  sensible  as  any  coun- 
try girl  ougbt  to  be  of  the  talk  of  the 

neii^hbors  ;    but  here They   had 

evidently  gossiped  to  Leslie  of  her 
father's  frailty,  as  they  might  of  the 
barrenness  of  Tarpow 's  land.  Her 
father  fought  the  barrenness  —  with 
failing  spirit,  it  is  true';  but  he  fought 
it.  He  made  no  effort  against  the 
other.  The  burden  of  that  lay  on 
Julia's  shoulders.  Yet  she  had  fought 
it,  as  she  would  have  fought  nettles  in 
the  Held  corners,  or  dandelions  in  the 
bleaciiing  green,  —  steadily  and  imper- 
sonally. For  the  first  time,  now  that 
Leslie  took  to  hinting  at  the  work,  she 
was  ashamed  of  the  need  of  it. 

^'  I  was  coming  up  this  afternoon," 
Leslie  went  on,  without  awaiting  an 
answer,  and  her  anger  fled.  There 
was  something  in  his  boyish  ways,  his 
voice,  and  his  looks,  that  responded  to 
the  new  emotion  of  the  morning. 

"Why!  My  father's  at  market." 
There  was  not  a  touch  of  coquetry  in 
her  .manner  of  saying  this,  for  she 
laughed,  as  much  as  to  confess,  "  As  if 
it  were  he  you  were  coming  to  see." 

And  he  said, "  I  know  he's  away  ;  " 
and  they  laughed  together. 

By  this  time  they  had  walked  round 
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the  basin,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
pier,  regarding  the  yacht  which  lay  at 
the  end  of  it. 

"  Isn't  she  a  beauty  ? "  Leslie  said. 
''  She's  a  trim  little  thing.  A  little 
heavily  sparred,  maybe  — eh  ?  —  but  I 
like  her  lines." 

Julia  put  her  head  on  one  side,  and 
with  a  connoisseur's  toss  of  it,  '*  H'm, 
yes,"  she  said  ;  and  she  mocked  his 
voice  and  words  and  critical  air  to  a 
nicety. 

For  the  first  time  he  thought  of  more 
than  himself  and  her  comeliness,  and 
was  amazed  at  her  cleverness.  Poor 
young  cub  I  She  was  only  new  to  him. 
She  wasn't  clever.  His  own  sisters,  at 
the  moment  golfing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Forth,  had  nimbler  wits  than 
she,  by  far. 

'*  Bravo  I "  he  cried.  "  Now  she  de- 
serves her  name  I  " 

"  What  d'ye  call  her  ?  " 

'*  The  Julia." 

"  Julia  ?  " 

'^Yes,  Julia.  Bob  Pratt's  painting 
it  on  her  now." 

"  Then  Bob  Pratt'U  just  paint  it  out 
again,"  she  said,  leading  the  way  down 
the  pier  with  a  decision  which  Bob's 
grin,  as  he  looked  up  at  her  from  his 
paint-pot,  approved.  The  grin  pro- 
jected the  popular  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Leslie,  following  her  in  chagrin, 
could  only  say  :  — 

"  You  must  christen  her,  then." 

She  had  no  nimbleness  of  wits  to 
suggest  a  name  on  the  instant,  but  she 
had  nimbleness  of  manner.  There  was 
an  old  gin-bottle  lying  on  the  pier- 
head, and  she  stooped  to  it.  Leslie 
picked  it  up  for  her,  and,  as  they  rose 
together,  she  saw  something  in  his  face 
that  changed  her  intention. 

"  Oh  I  very  well,"  she  cried,  and 
smashed  the  bottle  on  the  yacht's 
bows  :  ^*  I  christen  her  the  Julia." 

It  was  the  war  of  sense  and  sensi- 
hility.  Her  good  sense  was  derived 
from  the  conditions  of  her  life.  To- 
day, now  that  she  was  bursting  into 
womanhood,  the  conditions  of  her  life 
bred  sensibility. 

But  she  would  not  stay  longer.    In 
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no  case  should  she  have  allowed  him 
to  accompany  her ;  she  did  not  care 
that  he  should  see  what  was  her  errand 
to  Mrs.  Pratt's.  To-day, — to-day  all 
things  were  altered,  their  relationship 
among  the  rest.  That  which  she  saw 
in  Leslie's  face  may  have  heen  the 
image  of  her  own  feeling.  For  her,  at 
any  rate,  it  changed  everything  hc- 
tween  them  ;  and,  had  she  known  it, 
the  reserve  and  withdrawal  it  led  her 
to  were  the  most  potent  steps  she  could 
have  taken  to  affect  liim. 

She  made  her  purchase,  and  soon 
was  out  upon  the  Tarpow  road  again. 
The  heat  was  more  suffused,  the  sun- 
shine a  shade  more  golden.  The  wind 
from  the  sea  crept  up  behind  her,  near 
the  ground.  The  road  was  empty. 
Yonder,  on  either  side  of  it,  Tarpow 
and  Broomielaws  lay  slumbering  under 
their  red-tiled  nightcaps.  There  was 
a  lull  in  her  dissatisfaction — an  inter- 
lude of  re-action,  in  which  Tarpow  and 
even  Broomielaws  wore  a  homely  air. 
This  grew  upon  her  as  she  entered  the 
house.  Everything  was  as  when  she 
left.  The  doors  stood  open,  the  cattle 
browsed  under  the  trees,  the  wind  rus- 
tled delicately  about  the  porch,  and 
bore  in  upon  her  the  fragrances  of  the 
earth.  And  to  these  things,  which  in 
the  morning  had  hemmed  her  in  with 
the  tight  grip  of  their  familiarity,  she 
turned  now  with  a  sense  of  restful- 
ness. 

Her  awakened  womanliness,  from 
which  she  was  seeking  escape,  had 
touched  into  life  in  Leslie  a  new  sen- 
sation. Bob  Pratt  dug  about  its  roots 
and  watered  it  with  his  gossip  of  the 
life  old  Tarpow  led  his  daughter,  and 
the  marriage  he  sought  for  her.  The 
new  chivalry,  love,  call  it  what  you 
will,  sprouted  like  a  mushroom,  and 
Leslie  was  half-way  to  Tarpow  before 
he  could  wonl  his  purpose. 

From  the  end  of  the  Tarpow  road 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Julia  in  the 
yard.  The  wind  wound  her  print  dain- 
tily about  her  lissom  figure.  She  wore 
no  hat  above  the  straight  hair  wisped 
into  a  broad,  flat  coil.  The  sunlight 
swirling  within  the  dish  —  red  without, 
yellow  within  —  which  her  arched  arm 


held  to  her  side,  lit  up  Julia  herself  in 
the  middle  of  the  rough-and-tumble 
crowd  of  poultry  she  was  feeding. 
Julia  among  her  poultry  discovered  a 
country  girl  willi  her  rusticity  roun<l«d 
with  a  considerable  elegance  and  knowl- 
edge, derived  from  her  father  in  early 
days.  It  was  her  father's  humor,  not 
hers,  that  had  named  a  flighty  old  hen 
*'  Atalanta,"  and  a  combative  cock  with 
a  very  dissonant  crow  "  Anacreon." 
But  the  fight  with  his  land  had  so  de- 
moralized him  now,  that  she  had  as 
little  discernment  of  his  better  nature 
as  of  his  ill  condition. 

Julia  cleaned  her  fingers,  all  sticky 
with  the  hens'  meat,  on  the  side  of  the 
basin,  and  washed  them  in  the  over- 
flow of  the  horse-trough.  Next  she 
visited  the  calves'  house,  and  went  to 
the  straw-loft  to  gather  the  eggs  which 
the  clucking  hens  announced.  She 
clambered  up  the  straw  massed  in  the 
back  of  the  barn,  and  stood  among  the 
rafters.  From  there  she  looked  down 
to  some  loose  straw  heaped  on  the  floor 
in  a  soft  bed.  The  memory  of  earlier 
days  swam  to  her  head. 

Man's  life's  a  vapor,  full  of  woes  ; 
He  cuts  a  caper,  and  off  he  goes, 

she  chanted,  'and  clapped  her  hands, 
and  jumped  down  to  the  soft  bed, 
startling  the  sitting  hens,  which 
clucked  and  beat  their  wings  among 
the  rafters.  She  climbed  and  flopped, 
and  climbed  and  flopped  again,  until  at 
length  she  sank,  hot  and  breathless  and 
laughing  at  the  foot  of  the  heap. 
And  there  Leslie  found  hen 
Her  thoughts  when  he  darkened  the 
doorway  were  not  of  the  wonder  of  his 
being  there.  She  forgot  that  in  her 
concern  to  account  for  her  flustered 
condition.  Then  she  did  what  the  old 
Julia  might  have  been  expected  to  do 
at  once.  She  told  him  how  delightful 
it  was  to  flop  from  the  height  of  the 
straw,  and  showed  him  how  it  was 
done,  and  bade  him  follow  her.  And 
so,  for  a  few  minutes  again,  the  barn 
was  full  of  the  sound  of  scared  poultry, 
and  of  the  rhymes  jerked  from  these 
two  breathless  children,  and  of  their 
smothered  ejaculations. 
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Then  the  whole  thing  was  spoiled. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  how  the  old  Julia 
would  have  thought  of  it ;  she  could 
never  agiiiu  he  the  old  Julia.  For  over 
him,  like  the  cloud-shadows  scudding 
over  the  ttelds  outside,  swept  the 
thought  that  this  was  not  what  he  had 
come  there  for  ;  and  the  thought  swept 
i>u  and  shadowed  her.  His  words  out- 
t-iti  his  purpose.  When  he  talked  of 
'  ivo  she  did  not  recognize  it,  so  little 
ii.id  she  thought  of  it  or  dreamed  of  it. 
All  she  knew  was,  that  it  was  exactly 
what  she  had  heeu  waiting  for — so 
salbfying  to  her  there  in  his  arms, 
with  his  kisses  on  her  hot  face.  Why 
should  she  remain  at  Tarpow?  Why, 
iudeeil  ?  Tar|>ow  was  a  prison  ;  its 
ways,  its  very  scenes,  gripped  at  her 
he;irt  now.  And  Broom ie laws  ;  her 
father  would  marry  lier  to  him  —  to  it 
rather.  Oh,  Teddy  knew  it  all.  All 
Torrie  Town  knew  it,  and  perhaps  St. 
Brise  as  well,  — knew  it  from  Tarpow's 
own  lips,  it  seemed.  At  that  thought 
she  became  conscious  of  herself,  of  her 
physical  self,  inch  by  inch,  the  boily 
which  she  robed  and  could  touch,  as 
well  as  of  this  intangible  thing  within 
her  that  was  quick  to-day  for  the  firet 
time.  This  —  all  this  —  was  to  be  sold 
by  her  father.  He  talked  of.  the  sale. 
Was  he  worth  her  care  more  ?  Was 
he  worth  the  sacrifice  of  life  ?  of  love  ? 
For  she  saw  them  both  now,  or  thought 
she  saw  them, — love  and  sacritice. 

It  was  Teddie's  plan.  The  yacht  lay 
at  Torrie  pier.  They  dared  not  sail 
from  there  ;  but  •  he  could  moor  the 
yacht  in  the  bay  to  the  eastwards,  at 
ilie  caves,  and  row  Julia  out  to  her 
from  the  jetty  ;  and  she  should  go  with 
him,  for  always.  He  had  no  one  in 
the  world  save  her.  There  were  his 
sisters,  to  be  sure  ;  but  they  would 
welcome  her  in  the  old  house,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Firth,  where  she 
might  look  •ver  to  the  smoke  of  Torrie 
Town,  but  never  again  beat  her  wings 
aji^inst  the  bars,  as  at  Tarpow.  Julia 
might  have  known  —  at  any  other  time 
would  have  known  —  how  idle  it  all 
was.  But  to-day  her  whole  beini; 
swam  to  the  vision.  She  would  await 
her  father's  reUiriL    With  him  would 


come  Broom  ie  laws  — red,  vast,  middle- 
aged,  brutal.  She  had  never  thought 
of  lilm  so  before,  and  she  shut  her 
eyes,  and  her  mind's  eye,  on  the  horrid 
sight,  and  opened  them  upon  the  future 
Teddy  painted.  She  would  await  their 
return,  and  Broomielaws'  departure. 
By  eleven  o'clock  the  house  would  be 
quiet ;  then  she  would  steal  down  to 
the  jetty  at  the  caves.  She  would  be 
there,  if  she  were  coming  at  all,  half  an 
hour  after  midnight. 

It  was  the  old  story ;  love  is  an  in- 
stinct as  well  as  a  passion  ;  and  it  wa» 
the  instinct  of  love  only  that  was  work- 
ing in  these  two.  Leslie  became  wiser 
with  every  step  he  took  from  Tarpow* 
He  was  not  a  very  far-seeing  hobble- 
dehoy ;  but  there  are  some  things  come 
up  very  close  to  the  eyes,  and  an  elope* 
ment  with  Julia  was  one  of  them. 

^*  Here's  a  devil  of  a  mess  I "  he  was 
saying  to  himself  at  the  main  road 
turn  ;  and  by  the  time  he  got  to  Torrie 
pier  the  affair  had  become  one  of  many 
devils.  He  had  no  thoughts  of  dmw- 
ing  back,  however,  but  got  on  board, 
and  stood  up  for  the  bay  at  the  Ciives 
very  bmvely,  and  lay  there,  tossed 
about  between  his  admiration  for  Julia 
aud  wrath  for  himself. 

With  Julia  it  was  different.  Her 
mood,  such  as  it  was,  had  come  with  a 
draught  of  spring  which  every  atom 
of  her  body  absorbed  till  it  became 
newly  constituted.  The  appetite  of 
the  woman,  newly  unchained  by  con- 
sciousness now,  would  have  upleapt 
had  not  pressing  duties  kept  it  under. 
Julia  had  many  things  to  attend  to. 
Leslie's  leave-taking  had  been  hastened 
by  the  return  of  the  ploughmen,  which 
was  irregular  in  this  off-season  of  the 
year.  The  bothy-boys  were  hungry, 
and  she  had  to  make  porridge  to  ap- 
pease them,  and  the  cows  had  to  be 
milked.  The  return  of  her  father  with 
Broomielaws  found  her  finiHliing  her 
work  calmly  enough  ;  but  when  she 
lifted  her  busy  hand  from  off  her  agita- 
tion, it  fluttered  within  her. 

Tarpow  took  the  beatings  of  it  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  instructions.  The 
mai<l,  he  thought,  had  put  off  her  perky 
ways,  and  was  clothed  in  assent.     Ho 
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WAS  seated  as  straight  as  an  old  niau 
could  be,  close  up  to  the  table,  brewing 
toddy  for  himself  and  for  Brootiiielaws, 
who  lolled  in  the  armchair  with  his 
long  legs  bent  stiffly  in  front  of  him  — 
like  a  locust's,  or  a  spinning-jenny's, 
.thought  Julia,  as  she  set  a  bit  of  sup- 
per. Tarpow  watched  her  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eyes.  She  had  a  large 
graciousness  always  that  was  some- 
thing akin  to  grace  ;  but  to-night  her 
bountifulness  had  a  sparkle  in  it.  Her 
womanliness  was  in  the  bud.  Tarpow 
had  angled  for  Broomielaws  artfully 
and  persistently  with  the  artificial  lure 
of  Juliii's  domestic  virtues,  and  had 
found  him  a  lumpish  biter  at  best. 
That  night  Julia  was  a  natural  bait  at 
which  he  came  with  a  rush.  That  he 
WAS  a  very  ill-conditioned,  unseason- 
able li»h  mattered  little  to  Tarpow, 
chuckling  over  the  sport.  The  quarry 
was  not  a  son-in-law,  but  a  son-in-law's 
land  ;  and  Julia  assenting  was  not  a 
daughter  angling  for  a  husband,  but  a 
diiughter  in  conspiracy  with  himself  for 
Ove  hundred  acres. 

Tarpow's  sly  grimaces  and  Broomie- 
laws' ardor  defeated  their  ends  by 
spurring  Julia  in  her  resolve.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  resolve  was  like  to 
defeat  itself,  for  its  verve  drew  on 
Broomielaws  until  the  man  was  breath- 
less in  his  pursuit.  When  at  length  he 
rose  to  go,  and  her  father  went  to  the 
door  with  him,  —  both  unsteady  in 
their  gait,  —  she  accompanied  them. 
To  both  men  the  act  seemed  unusually 
gracious  ;  they  were  not  to  know  that 
it  was  to  see  how  the  night  fared  that 
she  went.  Broomielaws'  way  lay  across 
the  fields,  —  Tarpow's  and  his  own, — 
and  her  father  walked  with  him  to  the 
edge  of  the  yard.  From  there  they 
watched  the  girl  in  the  doorway  who 
was  looking  out  upon  the  night.  The 
spring  air  still  lingered  ;  but,  above, 
the  wind  was  high,  and  the  moon  drove 
across  the  sky  through  clouds.  She 
felt  Broomielaws'  eyes  upon  her.  She 
burned  a  kiss  upon  her  palm,  and  flung 
it  towards  the  caves.  She  could  not 
know  that  she  should  have  flung  the 
kiss  to  herself. 

When    her    father    re-entered    the 


house,  she  would  have  sent  him  to  bed 
immediately,  but  he  set  himself  on  his 
chair  again. 

"Sit  down,  Julia.  Sit  down,  girl," 
he  said. 

The  formality,  and  what  he  would 
have  called  the  "Anglified"  turn  of 
his  Speech,  registered  the  degrees  of 
his  insobriety 

"Julia,"  he  said,  'f  you're  like  your 
mother  to-night." 

A  pompous  exposition  of  the  affair 
of  Broomielaws  and  herself  was  exactly 
the  thing  for  a  drunken  man  to  take  up 
and  enjoy.  Besides,  domestic  senti- 
ment is  suited  to  one  stage  of  intoxica- 
tion. When  he  said,  "You're  like 
your  mother,  Julia,"  this  whiskey  sen- 
timent was  in  his  eyes  and  voice  ;  and 
Julia's  condition  made  her  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  any  sentiment,  even  of  the 
limelights. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  crossing  to  him 
and  sitting  on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  "  do 
you  really  think  I'm  in  love  with 
Broomielaws  ?  " 

"You  are  well  off  having  Broomie- 
laws in  love  with  you,"  ho  caught  her 
up,  with  a  laugh.     "  What  is  love  ?  " 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  answer  that 
question  I  thought  Julia. 

"  I've  buffeted  the  warl'  this  six-and- 
sixty  years,"  he  went  on,  "and  I'll  tell 
you  what  love  is.  What's  everything  ? 
Just  a  yoke  we  yoke  oursel's  wi'.  We 
saddle  oursel's  wi'  duty.  We  put  the 
bit  o'  morality  'tween  our  own  teeth. 
Love  ?  —  just  a  pair  o'  blinkers,  J(K)ley. 
Ah  !  we  can  keek  round  the  corner, 
fine.  We  gang  straight  in  front  o's  — 
aince  we've  set  our  een  in  the  proper 
airt  —  and  mak'-believe  we  see  nothing 
else.  You've  got  your  een  set  on 
Broomielaws  —  I  saw  it  the  nicht, — 
sensible  lass  the  nicht,  Jooley,  —  like 
your  mother.  Noo,  jist  put  on  the 
blinkers,  and  say,  '  Broomielaws  the 
inevitable  !  Mari'ge  made  in  heaven.' 
My  inevitable  son-in-law  —  Broomie- 
laws /  " 

Her  mood  was  such  that  her  father's 
speech  amused  as  much  as  it  pained. 
She  said,  half  to  herself,  "  I  have  got 
the  blinkers  on,"  and  turned  her  eyes 
straight  to  the  corner  of  the  houae  that 
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faced  the  bay  at  the  caves.  That  was 
in  the  direction  of  Brooiuielaws  also, 
and  the  old  tunn  grinned. 

**  There's  more  nor  a  man  tliere, 
Jooley.  There^s  fields,  fat  fields,  but 
they  maun  be  husbanded.  I'll  hus- 
band them.  And  you,  Jooley,  you'll 
husband  love — it  maun  be  husbanded 
too.  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos 
water,  but  if  ye  dinna  manure.  Broom- 
ielaws  I  Mrs.  Broom  telaws  I  Youug 
Broomielawses  !  — all  inside  the  blink- 
ers." 

He  hicconghed,  and  wept,  and  stag- 
gered to  his  feet ;  and  the  coming  of 
her  opportunity  drove  out  the  anger 
that  was  in  her. 

The  clocks  were  on  the  stroke  of 
raidutght  ere  Julia  w^as  clear  of  the 
house.  She  had  said  that  she  would 
be  at  the  caves  by  half  past  twelve  at 
the  latest ;  that  gave  her  half  au  hour 
only  to  cover  the  ground,  and  she  took 
to  the  fields.  She  gave  herself  no  time 
to  consider  that  Leslie  would  wait  on 
her,  that  he  would  be  on  the  way  to 
meet  her.  Leslie  himself  was  less  in 
her  mind  than  the  fact  that  she  had  au 
arrangement  to  meet  him,  to  be  takeu 
away  from  Tarpow.  Her  way  was 
Broomieluws'  short  cut  home,  across 
Tarpow's  fields  and  his  own  ;  only,  a 
park's  brca<lth  from  Broomielaws  she 
must  make  a  point  or  two  to  the  south, 
and  descend  upon  the  caves.  The 
moon  was  behind  a  cloud,  and  her  only 
guide  beyond  her  instinct  for  the  way 
was  the  light  of  the  May.  The  going 
was  rough  ;  but  t^Ua  labored  ou,  until  a 
sharp  jerk  in  a  ditch-drain  at  the  edge 
of  her  own  land  brought  her  up  against 
a  paling  to  draw  a  clear  breath.  As 
she  leaned  on  it  for  a  moment,  the 
moon  shook  itself  free  of  the  clouds. 
Everything  was  still,  except  that  the 
hum  of  the  sea  was  louder  here  than 
westwards  at  Tarpow.  A  plough  lay  at 
the  comer  of  her  field,  almost  at  her 
feet,  and  on  the  instant  of  wondering 
how  she  should  have  escaped  tripping 
on  it,  her  eye  caught  a  heap  beside  it. 
It  was  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  the 
humorous  thought,  that  took  the  edge 
off  her  disgust  was  that  Broomielaws' 
tightly  breeched   legs    were   specially 


hideous  when  he  was  in  drink.  She 
had  started  running  again,  when  a 
something  in  the  heap  caused  her  to 
return  and  look  a  little  closer.  The 
collar  cutting  the  neck  and  cheeks  was 
redder  than  the  cheeks  and  neck  them- 
selves. Accustomed  as  she  was  to 
accidents  and  wounds,  she  saw  in  an 
instant  that  he  had  falleu  into  the 
danger  she  had  missed,  and  had  struck 
his  head  upon  the  coulter ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  she  had  found  the  wound 
and  was  assuaging  it. 

To  her  skilled  eye  the  seriousness  of 
Broomielaws'  condition  gape<l  like  his 
wound,  and  all  her  purpose  of  that 
night  ran  out  of  her.  But  it  left  In  her 
a  solicitude  for  the  man  in  her  arms, 
which  would  have  been  impossible  had 
she  not  harbored  the  false  senliment 
that  she  threw  off  as  soon  as  an  appeal 
to  her  practical  self  set  it  in  ite  true 
light.  At  the  same  time,  it  did  not 
cause  her  to  forget  the  stark  facts  of 
her  condition.  She  could  not  leave 
him  thus  to  search  for  help ;  yet, 
whether  she  brought  help  or  attracted 
it,  how  could  she  account  for  her  pres- 
ence there  at  that  time  of  night  ?  That 
made  action  easier,  for  the  only  alter- 
native was  to  return  to  Tarpow, — she 
never  gave  going  on  to  the  caves  a 
thought  now,  —  and  keep  silence  con- 
cerning Broomielaws.  If  that  course 
crossed  her  mind,  it  di<l  not  linger. 
Keeping  her  handkerchief  tight  to  the 
wound,  she  ransacked  the  man's  pock- 
ets until  she  found  matches.  The 
hidden  moon  favored  her  plan,  and 
the  lights,  as  she  struck  them,  flared 
brightly  against  the  darkness.  It  was 
a  random  shot  to  ai<l  her  kIiouIh  for 
help.  On  market  night  some  wamler- 
ing  ploughmen  might  he  hieing  home 
from  Torrie  Town  across  the  fields. 
Twice  as  the  moon  gHnted  through  the 
rack,  she  thought  she  saw  a  figure  l>e- 
tween  her  and  the  coast,  the  second 
time  nearer  her  and  close  to  the  hedge- 
row that  ran  from  her  side. 

By  and  by  a  singularly  sweet  piping 
smote  her  ear.  It  came  delicately 
through  the  night  in  the  strains  of  a 
Jacobite  air,  becoming  louder  and 
louder,  until  a  rustling  down  the  hedge-. 
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elde  told  lier  tliat  Uie  piper  was  near. 
A  shyuesB  came  upon  Iter  like  n  aliiver, 
and  alie  drew  hur  clunk  clo^e  up  to  her 
eyes,  aa  if  Hint  might  hide  lier.  Be- 
fore fllie  conid  make  out  the  flaunt, 
wizened  old  man,  wUli  conl-black  face 
and  liaiids,  alie  knew  wbom  to  expect. 

"  Bal)  Ciiick  !  " 

"  MislreM  Hay  I  " 

Her  alert  iiaiuro  threw  off  its  ahy- 
neas.  Slie  moliiiiied  liim  to  kneel  at 
the  oilier  aide  of  her  from  Brootuie- 
laws,  discovering  Hie  wound  mean- 
wliile. 

"Il'a  Broomielaws'  tallies  you're 
after,  Bab,"  she  said  sternly. 

"I'm  lying  o'  nights  at  the  iiitlieml 
fire,"  he  fjrumbled  ;  "  but  I'm  hungr]-, 
nn<l  nut  so  stipiile  as  I  used  to  be,  and 
Brooiuielaws'  taiiiiis " 

H«  was  funibliiii;  wiib  an  excuse, 
and  with  a  clinmoia-leather  case  for  Ilia 
flute,  as  black  as  liis  bauds.  She  felt 
iu  lier  pocket.  Two  half-crowns  lay  in 
it,  —  lier  only  dowry  to  Leslie,  —  and 
slie  bRlil  lliL-m  up  belweeu  Rab's  eyes 
anil  the  moon. 

"  Go  to  Brooniielaws,"  slie  said. 
"Send  one  of  the  bothy-boys  to  Tonic 
Towu  for  the  doctor,  nud  then  rouse 
tJie  others  and  bring  lliein  on  here. 
You  found  him  here,  Kab  ;  and  you'll 
carry  liim  to  Taipow,  aud  waken  me 
up.    You  undersiand  ?  " 

Rab's  face  was  as  stolid  na  the  pal- 
ing-slab when  he  held  out  bis  hand  for 
the  balf-orowiis. 

"When  you  bring— this  — to  Tar. 
pow,"  she  siiid,  slipping  ibe  coins  into 
her  |>orkel  ngiiin. 

Rab    Cuiuk    had    been    gone    bi 

twenty  ininules,  when  the  faint  sound 

of  voices  from   Bi-oomietaws  came  to 

Julia's  i-ar.     As  the  sound  drew  near, 

out    that    Kab    was 

lanry  directions,      i 

\  discovered  him  am 

111!  straight  for  her 

cloak  round  her.  sh 

le  hedge,  and  rau  for 

lerself  in  eversthing 
ked  together  the  re' 
■eplace.  and  set  th 
She   looked  into  tli 


cupboard  nud  made  certain  that  there 
was    brandy    there.      Her  father    was 

loring  up-Blajra   as  she  stole   to  her 

lOin  and  ransacked  hur  work-lmsket 
and  presses  for  linen  for  bandngea. 
When  she  stole  down-stairs  again,  and 
listened  at  tlie  door,  there  was  a  sound 
of  voices  in  the  yard. 

From  the  noiae  he  made,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Rab  Cnick  thought  that  Tar- 
pow  household  slept  deep.  When 
Julia  opened  the  door,  Brooniielaws' 
foreman  was  very  terse  in  descrihing 
what  had  happened,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  spare  bedroom  with  his  toad  ;  but 
Rab,  who  followed,  was  loudly  apolo- 
getic about  wakening  up  Julia  at  such 

n  untimely  hour.  He  followed  the 
>loughman  down  agaio,  after  a  short 
interview  with  Julia  in  the  bend  of  the 
staircase. 

"There's  a  receipt,  Misa  Jooley,"  he 
had  said,  as  he  pocketed  the  half- 
crowns  ;  and  handed  her  her  own 
handkerchief,  smeared  with  blood  nud 
coal-dust. 

It  was  very  honorable   of  Rab,  of 

lurse  ;  hut  Julia  got  hot  with  chagrin 
at  the  act. 

Brooniielaws  was  laid  upon  the  bed 
until  the  arrival  of  the  doctor.  When 
he  came,  Julia  left  him  and  stepped 
across  the  passage  into  her  father's 
room.  Once  or  twice  she  was  called 
lo  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  case, 
but  she  did  not  linger.  At  length  abo 
heard  Tarpow  and  the  doctor  descend, 
and  by  and  by  her  father  came  up  to 

"  You  cin  put  them  off,"  be  girned. 
"What?      Put     what    off?"    aba 

"The  blinkers, "  he  said,  with  a 
snap. 

That  meant  death,  and  her  woman's 
tears  came  instinctively  ;  yet  a  smile, 
half  amused,  half  scornful,  fought  with 
ibem  for  a  place  in  her  eyes  and  on 
her  face.  To  hide  their  conHict,  she 
lumed  to  the  window  and  pulled  aside 
ihe  blind.  The  moon  )ny  on  the  hsy, 
and  on  the  walei-s  beyond  it,  and  with 
almost  spiteful  emphasis  lit  up  a  little 
speck  of  white  snil  well  over  to  the 
other  side.     Evidently  Zjeslie  had  not 
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lioj^red  at  their  tryst  a  minute  behind 
ihe  hour. 

At  the  stab  to  her  pride  that  the 
iliscovery  gave,  the  blind  dropped  from 
]ier  hand.  The  next  inslant  she  had 
plucked  it  aside,  as  if  to  scourge  her 
mature  sense  with  the  sight  of  her  raw 
humors.  ''  So  that  is  the  end  of  that,'' 
she  thought,  as  she  watched  the  white 
sail  mount  to  the  opposite  shore.  She 
"Would  never  marry  Broomielaws  ;  that 
had  been  settled  for  her.  Whether 
she  ever  could  have  married  him  was 
beyond  consideration  now  ;  yet  it 
seemed  to  her  that  it  was  as  likely  she 
should  have  married  him  as  that  she 
should  marry  this  laddie,  who  was  even 
now  landing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Porth.  She  was  a  girl  when  the  boy 
came  to  her  that  morning,  with  the 
drst  touch  of  spring,  the  harbinger  of 
ber  womanhood.  The  boy  had  sailed 
away  from  a  woman,  years  older  than 
himself  in  knowledge,  and  ripe  in  the 
^consciousness  of  what  the  world  held 
in  store  for  her.  No  ;  she  would  never 
marry  Teddy. 

And,  indeed,  be  did  not  ask  her 
iigain* 

D.  Stobrab  Meldrum. 


THE  NILE.1 


From  Nature. 


I  AH  to  Speak  to  you  to-night  of  the 
Nile,  and  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  it  is 
the  most  famous  river  in  all  the  world  ; 
famous  through  all  the  ages,  for  the 
civilization  that  has  existed  on  its 
banks  ;  famous  for  its  mystic,  fabulous 
riAC,  about  which  so  many  sages  and 
philosophers  have  pondered  ;  famous 
for  its  leugth,  traversing  ouc-flfth  the 
distance  from  pole  to  pole ;  famous, 
and  apparently  destined  to  be  famous, 
for  the  political  combinations  that  ever 
centre  around  it.  But  I  feel  I  must 
begin  by  an  apology,  for  now  that 
Egypt  has  come  so  completely  within 
tlie  tourist's  range,  probably  many  of 
my  hearers  have  seen  more  of  the  Nile 
than  I  have. 


*  A  lectnre  delivered  at  the  Rojal  Institntioii, 
January  26,  by  Sir  Colin  Soott-Moncrieff. 


If  a  foreigner  were  to  lecture  to  his 
countrymen  about  the  river  Thames, 
and  were  to  begin  by  informing  them 
that  he  had  never  been  above  Green- 
wich, he  might  be  looked  upon  as  an 
impostor  ;  and  perhaps  I  am  not  much 
better,  for  I  have  never  been  higher 
up  the  river  than  Phils,  six  hundred 
and  ten  miles  above  Cairo.  For  infor- 
mation regarding  anything  higher  up, 
I  must  go,  like  you,  to  the  works  of 
Speke,  Baker,  Stanley,  and  our  other 
great  explorers.  I  shall  not,  then,  de- 
tain you  to-night  with  any  elaborate 
account  of  this  upper  portion  of  the 
river,  but  will  only  remind  you  briefly 
of  that  great  inland  sea,  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  in  extent  only  a  little  less 
than  the  American  Lake  Superior, 
traveraed  by  the  equator,  and  fed  by 
many  rivers,  some  of  them  taking  their 
rise  as  far  as  5^  S.  lat  These  rivers 
form  the  true  source  of  the  Nile,  the 
mystery  only  solved  in  the  present  gen- 
eration. 

The  outlet  of  this  great  lake  is  on  its 
north  shore,  where  the  river  rushes 
over  the  Ripon  Falls,  estimated  by 
Speke  at  only  four  hundred  or  five  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  and  with  a  drop  of 
twelve  feet.  Thence  the  river's  course 
is  in  a  north-west  direction  for  two 
hundred  and  seventy  miles,  to  where  it 
thunders  over  the  Murchisou  Falls,  a 
cliff  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high.  Soon  after  that  it  joins  the 
northern  end  of  Baker's  Lake,  the  Al- 
bert Nyanza,  but  only  to  leave  it  again, 
and  to  pursue  its  course  through  a 
great  marshy  land  for  more  than  six 
hundred  miles,  to  where  the  Bahr  Ga- 
zelle joins  it  from  the  west ;  a  little 
further  down  the  great  Saubat  tribuUiry 
comes  in  on  the  east.  This  is  the 
region  in  which  the  river  is  obstructed 
by  islands  of  floating  vegetation,  which, 
if  checked  iu  their  course,  at  last  block 
up  its  whole  width,  and  form  solid  ob- 
structions known  as  sadds^  substantial 
enough  to  be  used  as  bridges.,  and  ob- 
stacles, of  coui*se,  to  navigation,  until 
they  are  cleared  away.  The  watera  of 
the  Saubat  are  of  very  light  color,  and 
tinge  the  whole  river,  which,  above  its 
junciion,  is  green  and  unwholesome, 
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from  the  long  chain  of  marshes  which 
it  traverses.  Hence  it  is  called  tlie 
White  Nile.  Six  hundred  miles  fur- 
ther brings  us  to  Khartoum,  where  the 
Blue  Nile  from  the  Abyssinian  moun- 
tains joins  it,  and  at  two  hundred  miles 
slill  furlher  lo  the  north  it  is  joined  by 
the  Atbara  River,  also  from  Abyssinia, 
a  torrent  rather  tlmn  a  river. 

Baker  gives  a  <:;raphic  account  of  how 
he  was  encamped  by  the  dry  bed  of 
the  Atbara  on  June  22,  1861.  The 
heat  was  intense,  the  country  was 
parched  with  drought.  During  the 
night  the  cry  went  forth  that  the  floods 
were  coming,  and  in  the  morning  he 
found  himself  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
he  says,  five  hundred  yards  wide  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep.  All 
nature  had  sprung  into  life.  A  little 
noilh  of  the  junction  of  the  Atbara  is 
Berber,  whence  you  will  remember  is 
the  short  cut  to  Suakin  in  the  Red  Sea, 
which  so  many  thought  would  have 
been  the  true  route  for  our  array  to 
take  in  relieving  Gordon.  From  Khar- 
toum to  Assouan  is  a  distance  of  eleven 
hundred  miles  of  river,  during  which  it 
makes  two  immense  curves,  for  on  a 
straight  line  the  distance  is  not  half  so 
much,  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  its  course 
that  it  passes  over  the  six  great  cata- 
racts or  rapids  which  block  all  ordinary 
navigation.  The  first  or  furthest  north 
cataract  is  just  above  Assouan,  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean,  through  the 
country  known  as  Egypt.  From  the 
junction  of  the  Atbara  to  its  moutli  in 
the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  six- 
teen hundred  and  eighty  miles,  the 
Nile  receives  no  tributary.  On  the 
contrar}',  during  every  mile  of  its 
course  its  waters  are  diminislied  by 
evaporation,  by  absorption,  and  by  irri- 
gation. The  river  gets  less  and  less  as 
it  flows  through  this  rainless  land,  and 
its  maximum  volume  is  to  be  found 
during  the  floods  at  the  junction  of  the 
Atbara,  and  at  other  seasons  at  Khar- 
toum, eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  from  the  Mediterranean. 

The  whole  distance  by  river  from  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  sea  is  about 
thirty-five  hundred  miles.    It  may  not 


be  easy  to  derive  any  clear  impre8sioii> 
from  this  bare  recital  of  mileage.  Lei 
me  try  to  convey  to  you  in  some  other 
ways  the  idea  of  the  length  of  the 
Nile.  Standing  on  the  bridge  at  Cairo^ 
I  used  to  reflect  that  I  was  just  about 
half-way  between  the  source  of  the 
Nile  and  the  White  Sea.  Or  to  put  it 
another  way :  if  we  could  suppose  a 
river  crossing  our  English  Channel, 
and  that  the  Thames  should  find  its 
outlet  in  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  that  river  would  be  about  as  long 
as  the  Nile. 

In  this  short  sketch  of  the  course  of 
the  Nile,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention) 
one  interesting  feature.  About  forty 
miles  south  of  Cairo,  the  low  Libyan 
chain  of  hills  which  bounds  the  Nile 
valley  on  the  west  is  broken  by  a  gap, 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  river- 
can  flow,  and  beyond  this  gap  lies  a 
saucer-shaped  depression  called  the 
Fayiim,  of  about  four  hundred  square 
miles  in  area,  sloping  down  to  a  lake  of 
considerable  size,  the  surface  of  whose 
waters  stands  about  one  hundred  and 
thii*ty  feet  below  that  of  the  sea.  This 
lake  is  known  as  the  Birket  el  Kuran. 

From  the  time  of  the  earliest  Egyp- 
tian records,  this  province  of  the 
Fayiim  was  famed  for  its  fertility,  and 
to  the  Egyptian  taste  for  its  delightful 
climate.  Many  of  the  most  precious 
monuments  of  antiquity  have  been 
found  in  the  Fayiim.  The  famous 
Labyrinth  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
just  at  its  entrance  ;  and  what  has  ex- 
cited most  interest  for  the  engineer  in 
all  times,  it  is  here  that  Herodotus 
places  that  wonderful  Lake  Moeris, 
which  receiving  for  half  the  year  the 
surplus  supply  of  the  Nile,  rendered 
it  back  again  in  irrigation  to  Lower 
Egypt  during  the  other  half.  Where 
this  lake  actually  was,  has  excited  dis- 
cussion since  any  attention  has  been 
paid  to  ancient  Egyptian  history.  It 
seems  pretty  clear  that  in  earlier  days 
the  Birket  el  Kuniu  was  of  much 
greater  proportions  than  it  is  now,  but 
how  it  ever  could  have  been  large 
enough  to  allow  of  its  waters  flowing 
back  into  the  Nile  valley  when  the 
river  was    low,  without  at  the   same- 
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time  drowning  the  whole  Faytim,  is 
not  very  clear. 

Now,  what  are  the  functions  of  a 
great  river,  what  are  the  offices  which 
it  renders  to  man  ?  And  first  of  all,  at 
least  in  this  latitude,  we  would  mention 
the  carrvini;  off  to  the  ocean  of  the 
surplus  water  that  descends  from  the 
skies.  Nobly  does  the  Kile  fulfil  this 
duty  ;  but  with  this  enormous  qunlifica- 
tiou,  that  it  tninsporls  the  water  from 
tracts  where  there  is  too  much,  and 
Qirries  it  all  free  of  cost,  not  to  waste 
it  in  the  sea,  hut  to  bestow  it  on  tracts, 
where  it  is  of  priceless  value,  more 
than  taking  the  place  of  rain  in  water- 
ing the  fields. 

The  next  function  of  a  river  is  to 
form  a  highway  through  the  land,- and 
for  most  of  its  course  the  Nile  fulfils 
this  dutv  well  too.  Goi*don  considered 
it  possible  for  steamers  to  ascend  the 
Nile  during  the  floods  from  its  mouth 
to  the  Fola  rapids,  a  distance  of  about 
three  tliousand  and  forty  miles  ;  but  at 
other  seasons,  the  six  cataracts  cannot 
be  passed.  Leaving  out  the  eleven 
hundred  miles  which  they  occupy,  there 
is  an  unbroken  seven  hundred  and  fiflv 
miles  in  the  lower,  and  nearly  twelve 
iiundred  miles  in  the  upper  river.  I 
cannot  look  on  it  as  probable  that  it 
will  ever  pay  to  make  navigable  canals 
and  locks  round  these  cataracts,  as  it 
would  entail  so  much  hard  rock-cut- 
ting. 

Another  function  of  a  river  is  to  pro- 
mote industry  by  the  employment  of 
its  water-power.  We  know  how  valu- 
able is  this  power  even  in  England,  and 
how  much  more  in  countries  like  Switz- 
erland, where  it  abounds,  and  on  the 
«;reat  rivers  of  Amenca.  Excepting  a 
few  very  rude  wooden  wheels  in  the 
Fayiim,  I  do  not  know,  through  all  the 
annals  of  the  past,  of  a  single  wnter- 
wheel  ever  turned  by  the  power  of  the 
Nile.  But  that  power  exists  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent.  And  may  we 
not  prophesy  that  some  day  in  the  fu- 
ture, when  that  long  stretch  of  Nubian 
cataracts  has  fallen  into  civilized  hands, 
and  when  we  know  how  to  transmit 
electric  energy  with  economy,  that 
then  our  descendants  will  draw  wenltli 


to  Egypt  from  its  chain  of  barren  cata- 
racts ? 

As  a  drainage  outlet  to  a  continent, 
as  a  long  highway,  as  a  source  of 
power,  the  Nile  is  great ;  but  not  so 
much  so  as  many  other  rivers.  Its 
unique  position  is  due  to  the  benefit  it 
confers  on  Egypt  in  turning  it  from 
being  a  desert  into  being  the  richest  ol 
agricultural  lands,  supporting  with  ease 
a  population  of  about  six  hundred  to 
the  square  mile.  Herodotus  truly  said 
'Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile.  It  more 
than  supplies  the  absence  of  rain,  and 
this  it  does,  firet,  by  the  extmordinary 
regularity  with  which  it  rises  and  falls  ; 
and  secondly,  by  the  fertilizing  matter 
which  the  waters  carry  in  suspension, 
and  bestow  upon  the  land.  Imagine 
what  it  would  be  to  the  English  farmer 
if  he  knew  exactly  when  it  would  rain 
and  when  it  would  be  sunshine.  When 
ihe  Irrigation  Department  of  Egypt  is- 
properly  administered,  the  Egyptian 
farmer  possesses  this  certainty,  and  he 
has  this  further  advantage — that  it  i» 
not  merely  water  that  is  poured  over 
his  lands,  but,  during  nearly  half  the 
year,  water  charged  with  the  finest 
manure. 

According  to  the  early  legend,  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  is  due  to  the  tears  shed 
by  Isis  over  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  and 
the  texts  on  the  Pyramids  allude  to  the 
night  every  year  on  which  these  tear- 
drops fall.  The  worship  of  Isis  and 
Osiris  has  long  passed  away,  but  to  this 
day  every  native  of  Egypt  knows  the 
Lailet  en  Nuktah^  the  night  in  which  a 
miraculous  drop  falls  into  the  river, 
and  causes  it  to  rise.  It  is  the  niirht  of 
June  17.  Herodotus  makes  no  allusion 
to  this  legend  of  Osiris.  In  his  time, 
he  says,  the  Greeks  gave  three  reasons 
for  the  river's  rise.  He  believed  in 
none  of  them,  but  considered,  as  the 
most  ridiculous  of  all,  that  which  as- 
cribed the  floods  to  the  melting  of 
snows,  as  if  there  could  possibly  be 
snows  in  such  a  hot  region.  It  was 
many  centuries  after  Herodotus's  time 
when  the  snowy  mountains  of  central 
Africa  were  discovered. 

The  heavy  rains  commence  in  the 
basin  of  the  White  Nile  during  April^ 
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and  first  slowly  drive  down  upon  Egypt 
the  green,  stagnant  waters  of  that 
marshy  region.  These  appear  at  Cairo 
ahout  June  15.  About  a  fortnight  later 
the  reni  flood  begins,  for  tlie  ranis  have 
set  in  in  Abyssinia  by  May  15,  and  the 
Bhie  Nile  brings  down  from  the  moun- 
tains its  sn])ply  of  the  Holiest  muddy 
water.  It  is  soinctliing  of  tlie  color 
find  nearly  of  the  consistency  of  choc- 
olate, and  the  rise  is  very  rapid,  as 
much  sometimes  as  three  feet  per  diem, 
for  the  Athara  torrent  having  saturated 
its  great  sandy  bed,  is  now  in  full  flood 
also.  The  innximum  flood  is  reached 
at  Assouan  about  8e])tember  1,  and  it 
would  rench  Cairo  some  four  days  later, 
were  it  not  that  during  August  and 
September  the  water  is  being  diverted 
on  to  the  Innd,  and  the  whole  Nile  val- 
ley becomes  a  great  lake.  For  this 
renson  the  maximum  arrives  at  Cairo 
about  the  beginning  of  October.  The 
rains  cease  in  Abysshiia  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  and  the  floods  of  the 
Blue  Nile  and  Atbara  rapidly  decrease  ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  great  lakes 
and  marshes  are  replenished  in  the 
U|)per  regions,  and  slowly  give  off  their 
supplies,  on  which  the  river  subsists, 
until  the  following  June.  Yearly  this 
phenomenon  presents  itself  in  Egypt, 
and  with  the  most  marvellous  regular- 
ity. A  late  rise  is  not  more  than  about 
three  weeks  later  than  an  early  rise. 
In  average  years  the  height  of  the  flood 
at  Assouan  is  about  twenty-five  and 
one-half  feet  above  -the  minimum  sup- 
ply. If  it  rises  twenty-nine  feet  above 
this  minimum,  it  means  peril  to  the 
whole  of  Egypt,  and  the  irrigation 
engineer  has  a  hard  time  of  it  for  two 
months*  If  the  river  only  rises  twenty 
feet  above  the  minimum,  it  means  that 
whole  tracts  of  the  valley  will  never  be 
submerged.  Such  a  poor  flood  has 
happened  only  once  in  modern  times, 
in  1877,  and  the  result  was  more  serious 
than  the  devastation  caused  by  the 
most  violent  excess. 

The  mean  flood  discharge  at  Cairo  is 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  per  second,  the  maxi- 
mum about  four  hundred  thousand. 
The  mean  lowest  Nile  is  about  four- 


teen thousand  cubic  feet  per  second  at 
Cairo,  but  some  yeara  there  is  not 
more  than  ten  thouttand  cubic  feet  per 
secoud  passing  Cairo  in  June,  and 
within  tliree  months  after  this  may 
have  increased  forty -fold. 
.  Until  this  century,  the  irrigation  of 
Egypt  only  employed  the  flt»od  watei*s 
of  the  river,  and  it  was  this  that  made 
it  the  granary  of  the  world.  No  doubt, 
rude  machines  for  raising  Nile  water 
were  used  at  all  seasons  and  from  all 
times.  But  by  these  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  irrigate  on  a  large  scale,  and  in 
reality  they  were  only  employed  for 
irrigating  vegetables  or  gardens,  or 
other  small  patches  of  land.  It  must 
not  be  thought  that  the  water  of  the 
flooded  river  is  ever  allowed  to  flow 
where  it  lists  over  the  lauds.  The  gen- 
eral slope  of  the  valle}'  on  each  side  is 
away  from  the  river,  a  feature  which 
the  Nile  shares  with  all  Deltaic  streams. 
Along  each  edge  of  the  river,  and  fol- 
lowing its  course,  is  an  earthen  em- 
bankment, high  enough  not  to  be 
topped  by  the  highest  flood.  In  Upper 
Egypt,  the  valley  of  which  seldom  ex- 
ceeds six  miles  in  width,  a  series  of 
embankments  have  been  thrown  up, 
abutting  on  their  inner  ends  against 
those  along  the  river's  edge,  and  on 
their  outer  ends  on  the  ascending  sides 
of  the  valley.  The  whole  country  is 
thus  divided  into  a  series  of  oblongs, 
surrounded  by  embankments  on  three 
sides,  and  by  the  slope  of  the  desert 
hills  on  the  fourth.  In  Lower  Egypt, 
where  in  ancient  days  there  were  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  river,  this  system 
was  somewhat  modified,  but  was  in 
principle  the  same.  These  oblong 
areas  vary  in  extent  from  sixty  tluiu- 
sand  to  three  thousand  or  four  thou- 
sand acres,  and  the  slope  being  away 
from  the  river,  it  is  easy  to  cut  short, 
deep  canals  in  the  banks,  which  fill  as 
the  flood  rises,  and  carry  the  precious 
mud-charged  water  into  these  great 
flats,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  basins  of 
irrigation.  There  the  water  remains 
for  a  month  or  more,  some  three  or 
four  feet  deep,  depositing  its  mud,  and 
then  at  the  end  of  the  flood  it  may 
either  be  run  off  direct  into  the  reced- 
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ing  riv&r,  or,  more  usually,  passed  off 
through  sluices  from  one  basin  to  an- 
other, and  uhimntely:  back  into  the 
river.  In  November  the  waters  have 
passed  off,  and  wherever  a  man  and 
a  pair  of  bullocks  can  walk  over  the 
luud,  and  scratch  its  surface  with  a 
wooden  plon<rh,  or  even  tlie  branch 
of  a  tree,  wheat  or  barley  is  sown, 
and  so  saturated  is  the  soil  that  the 
grain  sprouts  and  ripens  in  April  or 
May  without  a  drop  of  rain  or  any 
fresh  irri<;ation.  And  a.  fine  crop  is 
reaped.  One  of  our  great  brewers  told 
me  the  other  day,  that  when  barley 
grown  in  this  country  was  spread  in 
the  malting-house,  about  three  per 
cent,  of  it  must  be  counted  on  as  not 
sprouting  and  being  dead.  If  grain 
two  or  three  years  old  was  used,  as 
much  as  twenty  per  cent,  would  be 
found  dead.  With  Egyptian  barley,  he 
said,  even  after  several  years,  you 
could  c<»unt  on  every  grain  germinat- 
ing. The  crop  once  reaped,  the  fields 
remain  dn*.  and  crack  in  the  fierce 
summer  heat  until  next  flood  comes  on. 
The  tourist  who  only  comes  to  Egypt 
to  shun  **  winter  and  foul  weather," 
knows  nothing  of  the  majestic  glories 
of  the  Nile  flood.  The  ancient  Nilo- 
meter  at  the  south  end  of  the  island  of 
Knda,  just  above  Cairo,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  of  tlie  place. 
Tile  water  enters  from  the  river  by  a 
culvert  into  a  well  about  eighteen  feet 
square,  with  a  graduated  stone  pillar  in 
the  centre.  On  each  side  of  the  well  is 
a  recess  about  six  feet  wide  and  three 
feet  deep,  surmounted  by  a  pointed 
arch,  over  which  is  carved  in  relief  a 
Kufic  inscription,  and  a  similar  inscrip- 
tion is  carried  all  round  the  well,  con- 
sisting? of  verses  of  the  Koran.  A 
staircase  goes  down  the  well,  from  the 
steps  of  which  the  initiated  may  read 
the  height  of  the  water  on  the  pillar  ; 
but  they  are  few  in  number,  and  the 
hereditary  sheikh  of  the  Nilometer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  record,  is 
a  person  of  some  importance.  The 
Nilometer  dates  from  A.D.  861,  and  I 
believe  in  the  archives  of  Cairo  may  be 
found  the  daily  record  for  one  thousand 
vcars. 


I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  when  our 
English  engineers  took  the  river  in 
hand,  we  established  a  number  of  , 
gauges  at  Wadi  Haifa,  Assouan,  Cairo, 
and  many  other  points,  on  more  scien- 
tific principljBS  than  the  venerable  Nilo- 
meter of  the  Roda  Island. 

After  the  river  has  begun  to  rise,  its 
height  is  daily  chanted  through  the 
Cairo  streets  until  it  reaches  sixteen 
cubits  on  the  gauge.  At  this  point  the 
Khalig  el  Masri,  the  old  canal  that 
flows  through  the  heart  of  Cairo,  is 
opened  —  up  to  this  point  it  is  dry,  and 
full  or  empty  it  is  little  more  than  a 
sanitary  abomination  at  present ;  but 
in  former  da3'8  it  occupied  an  important 
place,  and  when  the  Nile  water  was 
iiigh  enough  to  flow  down  its  bed,  it 
was  looked  on  that  the  flood  had  fairly 
set  in,  and  that  the  kindly  fniits  of  the 
earth  might  be  duly  expected. 

The  head  of  this  canal  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  just  south  of  Cairo. 
The  water  enters  a  channel  some  thirty 
feet  wide,  with  a  high  wall  on  its  left, 
and  a  sloping  bank  on  its  right  or 
southern  flank.  The  water  then  flows 
under  the  pointed  arch  of  an  old  stone 
bridge.  The  bed  of  the  canal  is  cleared 
so  that  it  would  flow  in  at  a  gauge  of 
about  fourteen  and  one-half  cubits,  but 
an  earthen  bank  is  thrown  across  it 
about  four  feet  higher. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  cere- 
mony in  Egypt  than  the  annual  cutting 
of  the  Khalig,  as  the  opening  cere- 
mony is  called.  It  takes  ])lace  be- 
tween August  5  and  15.  Days  before 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
festival.  Tents  with  innumerable 
lamps  are  placed  along  the  wall  on  the 
one  side.  Frames  for  all  tuanner  of 
flreworks  are  erected  on  the  sand-bank 
on  the  other  side.  All  the  notables  are 
there  in  full  uniform,  or  in  canonicals. 
The  khedive  himself,  or  his  represen- 
tative, the  Sheikh  ul  Islam  (the  highest 
dignitary  of  the  Muhamiuedan  faith), 
the  Sheikh  el  Bekri,  the  Sheikh  es 
Saddt,  all  the  Ieai*ned  scribes  of  the 
irreat  university  of  the  Azhdr,  the  cab- 
inet ministers  and  under-secretaries, 
the  sirder  of  the  army  and  his  staff,  the 
judges  and  the  flnauciers. 
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The  Egyptian  troops  are  turned  out, 
salutes  are  fired,  and  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  warm  summer  night  the 
classes  all  assemble  under  the  gaily 
lighted  tents,  the  masses  crowd  round 
the  frames  for  the  fireworks,  the  street 
is  lined  with  harem  carriages  full  of 
closely  veiled  figures,  though  it  is  not 
much  that  they  can  see  from  their 
broughams.  Out  in  the  river,  just 
opposite  the  canal's  mouth,  is  moored 
nn  old  hulk  of  a  certain  sea-going  out- 
line, which  has  been  towed  up  from 
Boulak  during  the  day,  and  is  an 
emblem  of  tlie  time  when  the  great 
republic  of  Venice  sent  an  envoy  to 
witness  the  ceremony.  This  boat  is 
full  of  lamps,  and  fireworks  too.  As 
the  night  deepens  the  excitement  in- 
creases. The  populace  on  the  bridge 
and  the  opposite  bank  are  shouting, 
yelling,  and  dancuig  wildly  round  the 
fireworks.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
gay  uniforms  and  lighted  tents,  from 
whence  we  can  look  over  the  wall 
down  on  the  dark  water,  where  you  see 
brown  figures  plunging  in  and  waist- 
deep  digging  with  their  hoes  at  the 
embankment  that  blocks  the  canal's 
mouth. 

Long  before  midnight  the  fireworks 
have  gone  out,  and  left  the  splendid 
stars  to  themselves  ;  the  grandees  have 
all  gone  to  bed,  but  the  people  keep  up 
the  revelry,  and  in  the  morning,  by 
7.30,  every  one  has  come  back.  Then 
but  little  of  bank  is  left  uncut ;  a  few 
more  strokes  of  the  big  hoes  will  do  it, 
and  the  brown  skins  and  the  brown 
water  reflect  the  bright  sunlight  from 
above.  Then  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam 
solemnly  thanks  the  Almighty,  Allah 
the  All-powerful,  the  All-merciful.  He 
implores  his  blessing  on  the  flood,  and 
at  a  signal  the  bank  is  cut,  the  waters 
rush  in,  and  with  them  a  crowd  of 
swimmers.  A  bag  of  silver  piastres  is 
scattered  among  them,  and  the  cere- 
mony is  at  an  end. 

There  is  a  pretty  legend,  worth  tell- 
ing, of  the  cutting  of  the  Khalig. 
Aror,  the  Muhammedan  general,  took 
Cairo  in  a.d.  640.  Long  before  then 
there  had  been  a  heathen  ceremony, 
and  a  virgin  was  yearly  sacrificed  to 


the  god  of  the  river.  When  the  seasoD 
came  round,  Amr  was  called  upon  aa 
usual  to  sacrifice  the  girl.  He  sternly 
refused.  That  year  the  Nile  fiood  was 
a  failure.  You  can  fancy  how  the  in* 
dignant  heathen  popuhition  must  have 
raged  at  I  he  invader,  and  said,  '*  We 
warned  yuu  what  would  happen  if  you 
didn't  propitiate  the  river  god."  Can- 
not we  fancy,  also,  how  Amr's  wild 
Arab  soldiers  must  have  had  their  faith 
sorely  tried,  and  how  they  must  have 
felt  puzzled  as  to  whether  in  this- 
strange  new  count  17,  with  all  those 
demon-built  temples  and  pyramids^ 
obelisks,  and  sphinxes,  it  might  not  be 
as  well  to  make  friends  of  the  li>cal 
gods.  Could  Allah  really  help  them 
here  ?  Asrain  the  Nile  flood  came 
round.  This  time  surel}'  Amr  would 
sacrifice  the  girl,  and  save  the  land. 
No  ;  he  would  not.  The  people  rose 
in  rebellion.  Amr  stood  firm.  But  he 
wrote  to  the  Kalif  Omar  for  ordera 
(Omar,  whose  name  you  will  remem- 
ber has  come  down  in  history  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  Alexandrian  library)^ 
Omar  approved  of  his  conduct,  but  sent 
him  a  paper  to  throw  into  the  Nile. 
On  the  paper  was  written,  *^  From  Abd 
Allah  Omar,  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  to 
the  Nile  of  Egypt.  If  thou  fiow  of 
thine  own  accord,  flow  not ;  but  if  il 
be  Allnh,  the  one  the  mighty,  who 
causeth  thee  to  flow,  then  we  implore 
him  to  make  thee  flow."  Amr  threw 
the  paper  into  the  wsiter,  and  the  Nile 
rose  forthwith  exactly  as  it  was  wanted. 
Since  that  day  no  girl  has  been  sacri- 
ficed ;  but  a  pillar  of  earth  is  yearly 
left  to  be  washed  away  in  the  middle  of 
the  canal,  called  the  bride  or  the  girl. 

Such,  as  I  have  briefly  described  it, 
was  the  irrigation  of  £q:ypt  until  this 
century,  when  it  fell  untler  the  rule  of 
Muhammqd  AH,  a  very  sngncious  and 
strong  if  a  very  unscrupulous  ruler. 
He  saw  that  the  country  could  produce 
far  more  valuable  crops  than  cet*eals. 
The  European  market  could  be  sup- 
plied with  these  from  the  fields  of 
Europe,  but  Europe  could  not  produce 
cotton  and  sugarcane.  Egypt  had  the 
climate,  had  the  soil,  had  the  teeming 
population  ;  bnt  these  crops   required 
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-water  at  all  seasons. ;  nor  would  it  do 
to  flood  the  fields  to  any  depth,  for  just 
at  the  flood  season  the  cotton  crop  is 
ripening.    There  was  plenty  of  water 
in  the  river ;  but  how  was  it  to  be  got 
on  to- the  land?    Perennial   irrigation 
was  a  fresh  departure.     As  I  have  said, 
the  Nile  rises  about  twcnt^'-five  and 
oue-half  feet.     A  canal  then   running 
twelve  feet  deep  in  flood  lias  its  bed 
thirteen  and  one-half  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  Low  Nile.     Either  the 
Nile  water  had  to  be  raised,  or  the  beds 
of  the  canals  had  to  be  lowered,  in  or- 
der that  one  should  flow  into  the  other, 
and  after  that    the   water   had  to  be 
raised  from  the  canal  on  to  the  land. 
Muhammed  All  began  by  lowering  the 
Ciinal  beds  of  Lower  Egypt,  an   enor- 
tuous  work  considering  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  canals ;  and  as  they  had 
been  laid  out  on  no  scientific   princi- 
ples, but  merely  to  suit  the  fancies  of 
Turkish  pashas  or  village  sheikhs,  and 
as  those  who  had  to  excavate  them  to 
this  great  depth  had  only  tlie  slightest 
knowledge  of  levelling,  the  inevitable 
result  followed  —  the  deep  channel  be- 
came full  of  mud  during  the  flood,  and 
all  the  excavation  had  to  l>e  done  over 
again.    Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this 
great  work  was  done  year  after  year. 
It  was  a  great  serf  population  ;  if  they 
were    not    fighting    Muhammed    Ali's 
battles  in  Arabia  and  Syria,  they  might 
i\%  well  be  digs^ing  out  the  canals.    No 
one  thought  of  paying  or  feeding  the 
\vorknien.    The    bastinado  was  jfroely 
sipplied  if  they  attempted  to  run  away, 
if  they  died  under  the  labor  there  were 
plenty  more  to  come.    But  of  course 
the  work  was  badly  done.    The  water 
tnight  enter  the  canal ;  but  as  the  bed 
was  not  truly  levelled,  it  did  not  follow 

'  fhat  it  would  flow  far.  Then,  as  the 
fiver  daily  fell,  the  water  in  the  canals 
fell  too,  and  lessened  in  volume  as  the 

'  heat  increased,  and  more  was  required. 

'  At  last  —  in  June,  perhaps  —  the  canal 
was  dry,  and  the  cotton  crop  that  had 
been  sown  and  watered,  weeded  and 
nurtured,  since  March,  was  lost  alto- 
gether. 

Then  some  one  advised  Muhammed 
All  te  ilirow  a  dam  across  the  river, 


and  so  raise  the  water,  and  the  result 
was  the  great  Barrage. 

About  twelve  miles  north  of  Cairo 
Uie  Nile  bifurcates,  and  finds  its  way 
to  the  sea,  by  the  Bosetta  and  Damietta 
branches.  Across  the  heads  of  these 
two  branches  were  built  two  stone 
bridges,  one  of  seventy-one,  the  other 
of  sixty-one  arches,  each  five  metres  or 
16*4  feet  span.  These  arches  were  in- 
tended to  be  fitted  with  gates  ;  by  low- 
ering which,  all  the  water  would  be 
dammed  up,  and  diverted  into  three 
great  trunk  canals,  taken  out  of  the 
river  just  above  these  bridges.  One  to 
the  right  or  east  of  the  Damietta  branch 
was  to  supply  water  to  all  the  provinces 
of  the  eastern  delta,  one  between  the 
two  bridges  was  to  supply  the  splen- 
didly fertile  central  delta,  the  third  to 
the  left  or  west  of  the  Bosetta  branch 
was  to  water  9II  the  western  delta 
down  to  Alexandria. 

There  was  no  intention  of  water 
storage  at  the  Barrage,  but  it  was 
merely  with  the  object  of  controlling 
Ihe  supply.  While  there  was  water 
enough  in  the  river,  by  closing  the 
gates  it  could  be  kept  to  a  uniform 
level,  and  sent  down  the  three  tioink 
canals,  from  which  it  was  to  branch, 
into  many  minor  ones.  As  the  river 
went  down,  gate  after  gate  would  be 
closed,  and  so  a  constant  supply  could 
be  kept  in  the  canals.  The  idea  was 
thoroughly  sound.  The  execution  was 
feeble. 

Mougel  Bey,  the  French  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  work,  had  no  doubt  many 
difiiculties  to  contend  with.  The  work 
went  fitfully  on  for  many  years,  thou- 
sands of  men  being  forced  to  it  one 
year,  and  carried  off  to  a  campaign 
the  next.  But  at  last  it  was  sufilciently 
finished  to  allow  of  an  opening  cere- 
monial in  1861.  Grates  had  been  fitted 
into  the  Bosetta  branch  arches,  never 
into  the  Damietta. 

The  central  canal  had  been  dug  in 
tolerably  satisfactory  style.  The  west- 
ern canal,  too,  had  been  dug,  but  pass- 
ing through  a  strip  of  desert  it  had 
become  very  much  filled  up  with  sand. 
The  eastern  canal  was  dug  some  five 
miles,  and  then  stopped^     Of   course 
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the  Barrage  without  these  canals  was 
useless.  However,  they  began  to  ex- 
periment with  it,  closing  tlie  gates  ou 
the  Rusetta  side.  It  was  intended  to 
hold  up  four  and  a  half  metres,  or  four- 
teen feet  nine  inches  of  water.  It 
never  held  up  five  feet,  till  in  1867,  it 
cracked  across  from  top  to  bottom,  on 
the  western  side.  An  immense  coffer- 
dam was  built  round  the  cracked  por- 
tion, and  the  water  was  never  held  up 
ao^ain  more  than  about  three  and  a  half 
feel,  while  the  work  was  looked  on  as 
a  deplorable  failure.  In  1883,  all  hope 
of  making  anything  out  of  the  Barrage 
was  abandoned,  and  the  government 
was  on  the  point  of  concluding  a  con- 
tract with  a  company  to  supply  Lower 
Egypt  with  irrigation  by  means  of  an 
immense  system  of  steam  pumps,  to 
cost  £700,000  to  begin  with,  and  £250,- 
000  a  year  afterwards^ 

That  year  there  was  a  wretched  serf 
army  of  eighty -five  thousand  men 
working  at  canal  clearances  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty  days,  uufed,  unpaid. 
The  burden  was  nearly  intolerable. 
The  irrigation  was  all  by  fits  and  starts. 
There  was  no  drainage  ;  every  hollow 
became  sour  and  water-logged.  With 
waterways  everywhere,  there  was  no 
navigation.  In  Upper  Egypt  things 
were  better,  as  the  system  was  a  sim- 
pler one.  But  when  we  came  to  look 
into  them  too,  we  found  great  abuse, 
and  on  an  average  about  forty  thousand 
acres  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
waier,  though  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance. 

The  Fayiim  had  long  been  a  rauch- 
no«rlected  province,  though  a  most  pic- 
tiin^Hqtie  and  attractive  one.  From 
carcleHsIy  allowing  Nile  water  to  flow 
into  the  lake  during  the  floods,  it  had 
risen  enough  to  swamp  ten  thousand 
acres  of  valuable  land,  and  this  mis- 
chief we  found  still  increasing. 

Throughout  the  whole  country  drain- 
age had  been  absolutely  neglected. 
And  here  I  would  point  out  that  irrii^- 
tion  without  drainage  means  the  sure 
deterioration  of  the  land  sooner  or 
later.  Considerable  pains  had  been 
taken  in  Egypt  to  get  the  water  on  to 
the  land.    No  sort  of  effort  had  been 


made  to  get  it  off.  In  a  properly  irri- 
gated  tract,  between  every  two  canals 
of  supply,  there  should  flow  a  drainage 
channel ;  the  former  should  follow  aa 
far  as  possible  the  highest  lands,  the 
latter  should  follow  the  lowest.  The 
canal  gets  smaller,  till  at  last  it  is  ex- 
hausted, giving  itself  out  in  innumer- 
able bmnches.  The  dniin,  like  a  river, 
gets  larger  as  it  proceeds,  l>eiiig  con- 
stantly joined  by  branches.  But  if 
there  be  no  drains,  and  if  the  canals 
are  laid  out  to  flow  into  one  another,  so 
as  to  divide  the  country  into,  as  it 
were,  a  cluster  of  islands,  you  can  un- 
derstand how  the  drainage  water  has 
no  means  of  flowing  off  into  the  sea, 
and  settles  in  unwholesome  swnnips. 
These  we  found  prevailing  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  the  rich  provinces  of  the 
delta.  Such  was  the  wretched  state  of 
Egyptian  agriculture  —  the  one  single 
source  of  the  counti^'s  wealth  —  when 
Lord  Dufferin  laid  down  the  lines  of 
the  English  administration,  which  have 
been  amplified  and  pursued  ever  since. 

It  was  in  May,  1883,  that  I  took 
charge  of  the  Irrigation  Department  iu 
Egypt,  having  before  then  had  some 
twenty  years'  experience  of  similar 
work  in  India ;  and  I  soon  had  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  being  joined  by 
a  band  of  the  most  indefatigable,  en- 
ergetic and  able  engineers,  also  from 
India,  with  whom  it  was  my  great  priv- 
ilege and  happiness  to  be  associated  for 
the  next  nine  years.  I  cannot  talk  too 
highly  of  these  ray  colleagues  —  men 
who  know  their  work  and  did  it,  who 
kept  constantly  moving  about  in  the 
provinces,  badly  loiiged,  badly  fed,  de- 
nied domestic  comforts,  constantly 
absent  ft*om  tlieir  wives  and  families 
(they  were  all  married  men). 

My  friends,  happy  is  tlie  reformer 
who  finds  things  so  bad  that  he  cannot 
make  a  movement  without  making  an 
improvement.  Happy  the  reformer 
who  has  as  colleagues  a  staff  of  tlior- 
ou«;hly  loyal,  duty«<1oing  and  capable 
men.  Happy  the  reformer  who  is  not 
pestered  on  all  sides  by  the  ofllcioas 
advice  of  the  ignonint.  Happy  the 
reformer  who  has  behind  him  a  strong, 
bnivc  chief,  as  honest  and  truthful  a8 
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he  is  strong.  Such  rare  happiness  fell 
to  me  in  Egypt  with  my  noble  col- 
leagues, and  with  Lord  Cromer  as  our 
chief. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into 
any  detiiiln  to-night  of  what  our  work 
was  in  Egypt.  I  have  lately  spoken 
about  that  elsewhere,  and  there  would 
be  no  time  to  do  sj  now.  I  must  just 
dusiTibe  it  generally. 

On  first  arrival,  I  was  pressed,  both 
by  English  and  Frenchmen,  to  go  into 
the  question  of  the  storage  of  the  flood 
waters  of  the  river  on  a  large  scale. 
I  declined  to  do  so,  considering  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  think  of  in- 
cresising  the  quantity  of  water  at  our 
disposal  when  we  had  profitably  used 
all  that  wo  already  had,  and  while 
luighty  volumes  were  daily  flowing 
out  to  the  sea,  it  could  not  bo  said  that 
we  were  doing  that.  The  first  great 
work  to  be  studied  was  the  Barrage. 
We  were  warned  on  all  sides  to  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it,  as  it  was  thor- 
oughly unsound ;  but  we  felt  sure  we 
must  either  make  it  sound  or  build  an 
entirely  new  one,  and  we  resolved  on 
the  former.  The  work  had  failed  be- 
cause it  was  faulty  in  design,  the 
floorings  and  foundations  not  being 
suflSciently  mtissive,  and  faiulty  in  exe- 
cution from  the  dishonest  use  of  bad 
materials  and  from  bad  workmanship. 
The  bed  of  the  river  consists  of  noth- 
ing more  stable  than  sand,  and  alluvial 
mud  for  at  least  two  hundred  feet 
deep.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to 
think  of  getting  down  to  solid  rock.  It 
was  not,  as  we  thought,  very  safe  to 
excavate  very  deeply  close  to  the  exist- 
ing works,  so  we  decided  not  to  try  it, 
but  merely  to  strengthen  and  consol- 
idate the  foundations,  built  as  they 
were  on  sand.  I  have  said  that  the 
work  consisted  of  two  great  bridges 
over  the  two  branches  of  the  river. 
We  could  not  shut  up  either  branch 
entirely  ;  but  we  decided  to  strengthen 
and  complete  one-half  of  each  bridge 
each  season,  which  meant  fcmr  sea- 
sons' work.  While  the  river  was  still 
in  considerable  flood  each  November, 
we  began  to  throw  out  great  embank- 
ments of  earth  about  two  hundred  feet 


from  the  bridge ;  one  up-stream,  the 
other  down-stream  of  it,  beginning  at 
ihe  shore  end,  and  ultimately  enclos- 
ing one-half  of  the  river  as  in  a  pond. 
This  used  to  take  three  months'  hard 
work.  Then  we  pumped  the  water  out 
of  this  enclosure,  and  hOd  bare  the 
veiy  bed  of  the  river.  Then  we  laid  a 
massive  stone  flooring,  five  and  a  half 
feet  thick,  extending  one  hundred  feet 
up-stream,  and  as  much  down -stream, 
of  the  bridge.  This  was  very  difiicult 
and  hard  work.  It  was  kept  going  day 
and  night,  without  intermission,  from 
March  till  the  end  of  June.  Then  we 
cut  great  holes  in  our  embankments, 
cleared  out  our  machinery,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  arrival  of  the  fioo<l  at  the 
beginning  of  July.  Each  year  one-half 
of  one  bridge  was  finished,  and  the 
whole  was  completed  at  the  end  of 
June,  1890. 

In  connection  with  the  Barrage  were 
completed  the  three  great  canals  to 
carry  off  all  the  river  supply  from 
above  it.  So  that  practically  now  the 
Low  Nile  is  emptied  every  season  at 
the  Barrage  and  diverted  into  these 
oinals,  and  no  water  at  all  escapes  to 
the  sea.  The  natives  wade  everywhere 
across  the  river  north  of  this  point. 
Since  it  was  completed  the  Barrage  has 
given  no  trouble.  It  holds  up  every 
year  four  metres,  or  thirteen  feet  of 
water.  The  three  trunk  canals  were  all 
supplied  with  locks  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  by  twenty-eight  feet,  and 
adapted  for  navigation.  The  whole  of 
these  works  cost  about  £800,000.  The 
annual  increase  of  the  cotton  crop, 
compared  to  what  it  was  before  1884,  is 
never  less  than  two  and  a  half  millions 
sterling,  which  has  not  bec|i  a  bad  in- 
vestment for  Egypt. 

Turning  to  Upper  Egypt,  my  col- 
league. Colonel  Ross,  directed  his  at- 
tention very  closely  to  the  .adjustment 
of  canals  overlapping  one  another, 
passing  under  and  passing  over  one 
another ;  so  that  In  future  I  trust  that 
with  the  feeblest  Nile  fiood  it  will  be 
possible  to  pour  water  over  every  acre 
of  the  land. 

The  question  of  drainage  was  very 
thoroughly  taken  up.     Twelve  years 
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ago  it  may  be  said  tiiat  tlicre  were  uo 
drainage  clianiiels  in  Egypt.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  about  one  tliou- 
sand  miles  of  such  channels,  some  with 
beds  as  wide  as  sixty  feet  and  flowing 
deep  enough  to  carry  cargo  boats, 
others  with  beds  only  three  of  four 
feet  wide.  I  am  glad  to  say  by  these 
means  large  tracts  in  Lower  Egypt 
which  had  been  abandoned  as  totally 
ruined  have  now  been  restored  to  culti- 
vation. The  level  of  the  lake  in  the 
Fayiim  was  reduced  by  thiiteen  feet 
between  1885  and  1893,  and  most  of 
the  inundated  lands  around  it  have 
been  again  dried. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  cruel 
hardship  of  the  corvie,  the  serf  army  of 
eighty-five  thousand  men  who  were 
employed  in  the  canal  clearances  from 
January  to  July,  nearly  half  the  year. 
I  believe  this  institution  was  as  old  as 
the  Pharaohs,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
abolish  it.  But  of  course  it  went  sorely 
Against  our  British  grain.  Lillle  by 
little  we  got  money  to  enable  us  to  pay 
our  labor.  By  an  annual  outlay  of 
£400,000  this  spring  corvee  has  en- 
tirely ceased  since  1889,  and  now  the 
Egyptian  laborer  carries  out  these 
clearances  in  as  free  a  manner  as  his 
brother  in  Middlesex,  and  gets  paid 
for  his  work. 

Having  thus,  to  the  best  of  our 
])owers,  utilized  the  water  in  the  river 
flowing  past  us,  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  storage  of  the  surplus 
waters.  Without  some  such  storage  it 
is  impossible  to  increase  the  cultivation 
durint;  the  Low  Nile.  All  the  water  is 
used  up.  During  High  Nile  there  is 
always  a  great  volume  escaping  useless 
to  the  sea. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
water  may  be  stoi'ed  :  either  by  throw- 
ing a  dam  right  across  the  river  and 
forming  a  great  lake  above  it,  or,  if 
such  a  place  can  be  found,  by  diverting 
the  flood  water  into  some  suitable  hol- 
low, and  drawing  it  off  from  there  at 
the  season  of  low  supply,  as  done  by 
Herodotus's  celebrated  Lake  Moerift. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  hope  that  such 
a  storage  basin  might  be  found.  An 
AmeWofm  gentleman,  named  Mr*  Cope 


Whitehouse,  in  search  of  the  real 
Moeris,  found  a  very  remarkable  saucer- 
shaped  depression  just  south  of  the 
Fayiim.  We  knew  it  could  not  have 
been  Moeris,  because  in  its  bed  we 
found  no  traces  of  a  deposit  of  Nilotic 
mud,  but  it  might  be  possible  all  tho 
same  to  utilize  it.  The  place  was  very 
carefully  surveyed,  and  the  project  was 
estimated  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
cost  of  conveying  the  water  into  this 
basin  would  be  so  great  that  it  was  out 
of  the  question. 

Attention  was  then  turned  to  the 
possible  sites  where  a  stone  dam  might 
be  built  right  across  the  river.  The 
southern  boundary  of  Egypt  just  now 
is  near  Wady  Haifa,  the  second  cata- 
ract. It  is  no  use  going  to  look  for 
sites  south  of  this,  for  the  country  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mahdi  and  his  fierce, 
dervish  soldiers.  North  of  this  point, 
unquestionably  the  best  site,  perhaps 
the  only  possible  site  is  where  the  Nile 
valley  is  traversed  by  a  broad  dyke  of 
hard  Syenite  granite,  in  passing  over 
which  the  river  forms  its  first  cataract 
just  south  of  Assouan.  It  is  here 
divided  into  several  channels  between 
rocky  islands,  and  no  channel  is  deep, 
so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  divert  the 
water  from  one  after  another,  to  lay 
hare  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  dam  in  the  0|)«n 
air.  It  wants  no  engineer  to  under- 
stand what  an  advantage  this  is. 

And  the  great  dam,  such  as  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Willcocks,  would  have 
been  a  work  worthy  of  the  land  of  the 
Pyramids  and  Karnak  — a  great  wall  of 
squared  granite  blocks  —  eighty  -  two 
feet  thick  at  base,  of  a  maximum 
height  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet, 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  pierced  by 
sluices  large  enough  to  allow  of  the 
whole  Nile  nt  highest  flood  rushing 
through.  The  lake  formed  would  have 
l)oen  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
long.  Would  this  not  have  been  a 
work  of  some  majesty  to  commemoraie 
forever  the  £ngli.sh  rule  in  Egypt — a 
work  one  would  have  been  proud  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  ?  But  it  was  not 
to  be.  The  Egyptian  saw  no  objection 
to  it.    The  money  could   have    b^o 
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found.  But  there  was  an  insuperable 
obstacle  created  when,  on  the  Island  of 
Phils, about  250  B.C.,  Ptolemy  II.  built 
a  temple  to  Isis,  on  the  site  of  older 
buildings  long  disappeared.  Round  this 
temple  other  buildings  clustered,  built 
by  Greeks  and  Romans.  Those  of  you 
who  have  not  seen  them,  are  probably 
familiar  from  pictures  with  the  group 
of  venerable  buildings  standing  amidst 
palm-trees  on  the  rocky  island,  and 
reflected  in  the  watera  below. 

Had  Ptolemy  only  built  his  temple 
on  the  island  of  £Iephantiue,  a  few 
miles  north,  it  would  have  been  un- 
affected by  the  great  dam,  but  Philse  is 
just  to  the  south,  or  up-strenm  side  of 
where  the  great  dam  must  necessarily 
have  come,  and  in  consequence  the 
island,  with  its  temples,  would  be 
drowned  for  about  six  months  every 
year.  You  probably  remember  the 
outburst  of  rage  and  indignation  which 
the  announcement  of  this  proposed 
desecration  created  in  London  last  sum- 
mer. It  was  not  to  be  tolerated  that 
England  should  commit  such  vandal- 
ism. In  vain  it  was  answered  that  the 
place  belonged  to  Egypt,  not  to  En- 
gland—  that  Ihe  Egyptian,  who  was 
to  gain  so  much  by  the  dam,  cared 
absolutely  nothing  about  Ptolemy  and 
his  temples  —  that  he  was  prepared  to 
pay  a  large  price  for  a  great  work  to 
benefit  his  country.  What  business 
was  it  of  England  to  forbid  him  ? 

And  it  was  not  only  the  English  who 
were  indignant.  For  once,  and  only 
for  once,  I  fear,  since  we  occupied 
Egypt  in  1882,  was  educated  opinion  in 
England  and  France  at  one.  Botli 
alike  insisted  that  Philse  should  not 
be  drowned.  Nor  must  I  admit  had 
all  the  engineers  ihat  were  interested 
in  the  question  the  full  courage  of 
their  opinions.  While  they  longed  to 
build  the  dam,  and  lamented  the  per- 
verse fate  that  had  put  Philse  there, 
still  they  wished  to  spare  Philse — and 
their  voice  has  prevailed.  The  majes- 
tic structure  has  been  cut  down  twenty- 
seven  feet,  and  n6w  will  only  be 
eighty-eight  feet  high,  and  Philse  will 
stand  henoefoFth  in  a  l^e,  but  will 
never  be  drowned. 
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Personally  I  accept  the  situation,  for 
I  never  believed  that  it  would  be  sac- 
rificed. But  yet  as  an  engineer  I  must 
sigh  over  the  lost  opportunity  for  En- 
gland of  making  such  a  splendid  reser- 
voir. And  as  a  friend  to  Egypt,  I  sigh 
still  more  that  the  country  will  not 
have  such  a  splendid  supply  of  water 
as  would  enable  Upper  Egypt  to  have 
the  full  benefits  now  possessed  by 
Lower  Egypt,  and  Lower  Egypt  to  ex- 
pand and  flourish. 

The  reduced  scheme  will,  however, 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  country,  and  I 
trust  will  now  be  put  in  hand  without 
delay. 

In  1884,  when  the  expedition  up  the 
Nile  was  first  being  considered,  I  was 
asked  by  the  general  officer  command- 
ing in  Egypt,  whether  I  thought  there 
was  any  possibility  of  the  Mahdi 
diverting  the  river  in  the  Soudan,  and 
depriving  Egypt  of  its  water.  The  late 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  in  Cairo  at  the 
time,  and  I  consulted  him  as  to 
whether  he  knew  of  any  place  in  the 
Nile  valley  where  during  highest  flood 
the  water  spills  off  to  the  right  or  left, 
towards  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Libyan 
Desert.  He  said  he  was  sure  there 
was  no  such  place,  and  I  then  told  the 
general  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Mahdi  to  divert  the  Nile.  I  was  sure 
that  with  his  savages  he  would  never 
dam  up  the  low  supply  until  its  surface 
attained  the  height  of  flood  supply,  and 
if  even  then  during  flood  there  was  no 
spill  channel,  Egypt  was  safe  enough. 

But  what  the  Mahdi  could  not  do,  a 
civilized  people  could  do.  A  govern- 
ment official  has  no  business  to  talk 
politics,  and  the  Royal  Institution  is 
no  place  for  politics  ;  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  point  out  an  evident  enough 
fact,  that  the  civilized  possessor  of  the 
Upper  Nile  valley  holds  Egypt  in  his 
grasp. 

At  this  moment  the  Italians  are  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  that  valley  —  a  na- 
tion, I  must  say,  who  have  been  con- 
sistently most  friendly  to  us  in  Egypt. 
Supposing  that  they  occupied  Khar- 
toum, the  first  thing  they  would  natu- 
rally and  very  properly  do  would  be  to 
spread  the  waters  of  the  Low  Nile  over 
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the  Soudan ;  and  no  nation  in  Europe 
understands  irrigation  so  well.  And 
what  then  would  become  of  Egypt's 
cotton  crops  ?  They  could  only  be 
secured  by  a  series  of  the  most  costly 
dams  over  the  river,  and  the  fate  of 
Fhiles  would  surely  be  sealed.  But 
more  than  this  :  a  civilized  nation  on 
the  Up])er  Nile  would  surely  build  reg- 
ulating sluices  across  the  outlet  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  control  that  great 
sea  as  Manchester  controls  Thirlemere. 
This  would  probably  be  an  easy  oper- 
ation. Once  done,  the  Nile  supply 
would  be  in  their  hands ;  and  if  poor 
little  Egypt  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  at 
war  with  this  people  on  the  upper 
waters,  they  might  flood  them,  or  cut 
off  their  water  supply  at  their  pleasure. 
Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  the  Nile 
from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  Medi- 
terranean should  be  under  one  rule  ? 
That  time  is  perhaps  far  off.  I  con- 
clude what  I  have  to  say  to-night,  by 
giving  you  the  assurance,  and  I  chal- 
lenge contradiction,  that  at  no  time 
in  the  long  history  of  Egypt  under 
Pharaoh  or  Ptolemy,  Roman  or  Arab 
or  Turk,  have  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try been  so  prosperous,  or  so  justly 
ruled  as  during  the  last  nine  years. 


From  The  Fortnightly  ReTiew. 
THE  CRISIS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

It  is  rarely  that  a  British  colony, 
having  once  achieved  responsible  gov- 
ernment, contemplates  a  return  to  the 
conditions  of  a  crown  colony.  Yet, 
from  the  latest  information  to  hand,  it 
would  appear  that  such  a  return  is 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics  in 
Newfoundland.  The  first  step  would 
be  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission in  the  island  to  inquire  into 
the  existing  and  most  deplorable  state 
of  affairs,  and  although  the  govern- 
ment is  naturally  averse  to  this,  local 
opinion,  now  thoroughly  on  the  alert, 
is  largely  in  favor  of  it.  For  some 
time  past  the  colonists  have  been  face 
to  face  with  a  most  serious  commercial 
crisis.  The  revenue  for  January  is 
jonly  thirty  thousand  dollars,  being  only 


one-sixth  of  the  amount  received  in 
the  corresponding  month  last  year,  and 
a  large  deficit  is  feared  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter.  The  secretary  of  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  So- 
ciety reports  that  '^  every  one  is  de- 
pressed beyond  description.  There  is 
no  labor  for  the  poor  because  there  is 
no  money  to  pay  for  it.  We  are  organ- 
izing relief  parties  to  provide  for  the 
prevailing  distress."  A  correspondimt 
also  states  that  thb  hungry  and  half- 
clad  crowds  are  in  a  misenible  condi- 
tion, and  what  they  need  most  is  warm 
clothing  for  the  biting  month  of  March. 
The  missionaries  themselves  are  in  an 
evil  plight ;  as  one  of  them  pleads 
earnestly  for  an  overcoat  for  himself, 
and  clothes  for  his  cliildren.  In  a 
climate  where  the  thermometer  is  often 
below  zero  in  the  winter,  such  tales  of 
hardship  must  elicit  our  warmest  sym- 
pathy. 

Great  as  were  the  calamities  and  pri- 
vations that  followed  the  great  Mauri- 
tian hurricane  of  April  29,  1892,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  more  endurable 
than  those  of  Newfoundland,  for  the 
horrora  of  famine  and  starvation  are 
largely  mitigated  in  a  warm  and  trop- 
ical climate.  The  appeal  to  the  charity 
of  our  philanthropists  is  great,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  meet  with  a 
ready  response.  It  is  not  long  ago  that 
a  most  destructive  fire  (July,  1892)  de- 
stroyed a  large  portion  of  St.  John's^ 
the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
centre  of  government.  But  now  the 
colonists  are  faced  with  the  more  per- 
manent and  terrible  evils  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  prosperity 
of  Newfoundland  has  always  depended 
upon  the  successful  prosecution  of  one 
industry,  viz.,  the  fishing  industry. 
Newfoundland  cod  is  considered  supe- 
rior to  that  caught  off  the  coasts  of 
Scotland,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  the 
Faroes.  It  is  the  task  of  the  New- 
foundland fishermen  to  provide  fish  for 
Roman  Catholic  Europeans,  for  Bra- 
zilians, and  for  the  colonists  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  trade  has  fallen 
chiefiy  into  the  hands  of  a  few  capi- 
talists. 
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The  immediate  cause  of  the  present 
fiilancial  disaslers  is  accouuted  for  iu 
some  quarters  by  the  action  of  the 
trustees  of  the  estate  of  a  London  mer- 
chant who  carried  on  a  large  business 
in  Newfoundland.  It  was  his  custom 
to  maintain  the  fish  exporters  by  ac- 
cepting their  drafts,  but  now  the  trus- 
tees of  his  property  liave  refused  to  do 
this,  and  so  the,  panic  began,  commu- 
nicating itself  with  lightning  rapidity 
to  all  classes.  There  are  only  two 
banks,  "The  Union"  and  '*The  Com- 
mercial," having  in  circulation  bank- 
DOti'S  to  the  value  of  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  not  suffi- 
cient in  the  way  of  specie  to  redeem 
them.  On  December  10  last  they 
closed  their  doors,  and  a  general  panic 
set  in.  It  is  clear  that  a  colony  that  is 
so  easily  upset  cannot  boast  of  a  very 
stable  equilibrium.  The  system  of 
banking  as  it  prevails  in  our  colonies  is 
not  exactly  that  which  finds  favor  with 
banking  institutions  iu  England,  and 
perliaps  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
it  should  be  similar.  Land  mortgages 
are  a  favorite  kind  of  investment  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  many  instances  colo- 
nial banks  have  ample  security  and  a 
fair  margin  if  only  time  be  given  for 
realizing.  But,  in  a  panic  of  a  few 
days,  the  best  calculations  may  be  up- 
set and  bankers  forced  to  close  their 
doors. 

In  colonies  where  there  are  many 
strings  to  the  colonist's  bow,  and  many 
sources  of  agricultural  and  mineral 
wealth,  it  is  evident  that  recovery, 
either  complete  or  partial,  is  merely  a 
question  of  time.  A  certain  number  of 
speculative  bubbles  are  pricked  and 
unsound  securities  exposed,  and  there 
is  a  general  clearing  of  the  financial 
atmosphere,  not  without  some  salutary 
effects.  But  in  a  colony  of  one  in- 
dustry only,  and  this  a  somewhat  pre- 
carious one,  as  in  Newfoundland,  the 
difficulties  of  banking  must  be  excep- 
tionally embarrassing.  For  where, 
indeed,  are  the  investments  which 
promise  ample  security  and  quick  real- 
ization ? 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  New- 
foundland has  found  herself  in  pecu- 


niary straits,  and  Lord  Grey,  in  his 
review  of  the  colonial  policy  of  Lord 
John  Bussell's  administration,  de- 
scribes the  pauperizing  effect  of  gifts 
made  by  this  country  to  Newfoundland 
in  1846-1847  in  relief  of  losses  by  fire, 
hurricanes,  and  the  potatoe  failure. 
At  one  time  no  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  public  revenue  was  absorbed  in  the 
necessary  calls  of  charity  and  of  poor 
relief.  There  have  been  few  wealthy 
residents  and  very  little  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  island  to  fall  back  upon  in 
times  of  an  acute  crisis.  Generally 
speaking,  the  merchants  who  have 
made  money  out  of  the  fishing  industry 
have  been  non-resident  monopolists 
living  in  London  or  Bristol.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  natural  uncertainty  of  the 
harvest  of  the  sea,  the  colonists  of 
Newfoundland  have  frequently  been 
compelled  to  face  complications  arising 
from  a  foreign  policy  over  which  they 
have  exercised  no  control.  Indeed^ 
from  this  cause  no  British  colony  has 
experienced  greater  vicissitudes. 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago  the  New- 
foundland merchants  were  setting  forth 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1793,  the  decline  of  the 
fisheries,  but  no  sooner  were  their 
complaints  uttered  than  a  season  of 
unexampled  prosperity  set  in  which 
lasted  from  1793  to  the  peace  of  1814. 
During  this  period  our  colonists,  re- 
lieved from  French  and  American 
competition,  pui-sued  their  trade  un- 
challenged and  untrammelled  along  the 
whole  seaboard,  and  princely  fortunes 
were  amassed  in  a  few  years  by  people 
who  entered  the  trade  without  any  cap- 
ital. Some  well-known  hfmses  netted 
j£20,000,  £30,000  and  even  £60,000  per 
annum,  but  of  this  enormous  profit 
scarcely  a  single  penny  was  invested 
in  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  The 
merchants  and  speculators  withdrew, 
and  the  peace  with  France  and  Amer- 
ica caused  a  complete  revulsion  of 
trade.  A  crisis  arose  and  the  large 
])opulation  that  was  attracted  to  the 
island  in  prosperous  times  were  ex- 
posed to  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Again 
there  was  a  cry  for  help  to  the  impe- 
rial government,  and  through  the  soUjc*^ 
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ilalious  of  tho  merchants,  a  select 
cominiUee  of  the  House  of  Coiuiuous 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  trade  of  Newfoundland  and  into 
the  situation  of  that  settlement.  The 
merchants  could  only  suggest  one  of 
two  alternatives,  a  bounty  on  the 
fisheries  to  enable  the  British  to  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  with  the  French 
and  Americans,  or  the  transportation 
wholesale  of  the  population  elsewhere. 

From  the  report  it  would  appear  that 
there  was  little  promise  of  agricultural 
development,  and  no  menlion  is  made 
of  possible  mineral  resources  at  that 
dale.  The  distress  of  Newfoundland 
is  of  a  pi^riodic  if  not  of  a  chronic 
order,  and,  in  spite  of  recent  efforts  of 
Newfoundland  politicians  to  im]n'ove 
the  position  of  thvir  country,  the  inev- 
itable crash  has  come.  Candid  critics 
affirm  that  for  the  past  ten  years  there 
has  been  an  annual  deficit ;  that  the 
civil  service  is  extra vaorunt,  and  there 
has  been  a  somewhat  premature  ambi- 
tion to  construct  a  railway  of  five  hun- 
dred miles,  which  will  inflict  a  burden 
of  fourteen  million  dollars  upon  a  pop- 
ulation of  two  hundred  thousand. 

In    additi<m   to    their    troubles,    the 
Newfoundlanders  have  a  s])ecial  griev- 
4ince   in   the   **  French  Shore   Right," 
which  is  none  the   less  irritating  be- 
cause it  Inis  been  going  on  for  nearly 
two  hundred  vears.     Along  seven  hun- 
drcd  miles  of  the  deeply  indented  New- 
foundland coasts,  from  Cnpe  St.  John 
to  Cape  Ray,  the  French  claim  a  right 
of  landing   for  the   purpose  of  curing 
and  dryiuif  their  llsh.     In  a  discussion 
on  Inter-Rriti.sh  Tiiule  and  its  Influence 
on   the   Unity   of  the   Empire,  before 
a  meeting  of  the  fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institution  (1890-91),  Sir  Wil- 
liam   Whiifway,   the   present  premier 
and  ati<»rney-«renemJ  of  the  new  gov-, 
ernment,  made  s<mie   pertinent  obser- 
vations.     The    French    Shore    Rights 
interfere   praetically  with  colonial  de- 
velopment.    The    only   access    to    the 
best  mim^nd  regions  is  on  the  western 
coast,  and   here   the   French    bar  the 
way.    No  capiialint,  he  remarked,  will 
invest  money   nmier  the  present  irri- 
M^tiyg  condiiiouB  of  opening  up  a  new 


industry.  The  country,  therefore,  Ib 
likely  to  remain  *•*•  a  wilderness  for« 
ever,"  because  the  French  have  a  right 
to  flsh  upon  tlie  coast,  and  object  to 
the  slightest  interference.  He  put  the 
situation  forcibly  when  he  remarked, 
^'  The  sovereignty  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland  is  in  the  queen  ;  but  if 
this  be  the  construction  of  the  treaties 
far  better  is  it  to  possess  a  right  of 
fishing  four  or  fi\Q  months  in  the  year 
than  to  be  sovereign  of  the  soil.  On 
the  one  hand  we  are  cmshed  by  the 
French  bounties,  and  on  the  other  the 
aggressions  of  the  Frencli  on  the  west- 
ern shore  prevent  us  from  developing 
one-half  the  island.  I  will  mention 
one  or  two  examples.  A  gentleman 
has  a  tract  of  land  in  which  there  are 
seams  of  coal,  and  he  was  forming  a 
company  to  work  it ;  but  the  moment 
the  discovery  was  made  that  the  coal 
deposit  could  only  be  reached  from  the 
treaty  coast,  and  that  the  grants  would 
be  clothed  with  the  conditions  to 
which  I  have  referred,  then  those  wlio 
were  allowed  to  form  the  company  de- 
clined to  do  so,  and  the  land  remains  a 
waste.  Again,  a  gentleman  on  the 
coast  discovered  a  valuable  lead-mine, 
and  sank  a  shaft  within  about  three 
hundred  3'ards  of  the  coast.  No 
Frenchman  had  ever  fished  within  tlie 
neighborhood,  but  a  remonstrance  was 
made  by  the  French  government  that 
the  working  of  this  mine  might  in  some 
way  affect  the  French  fishery,  and  the 
working  was  discontinued.  A  factory 
for  the  canning  of  lobstei*s  was  erected 
by  an  Englishman  on  the  coast.  Tho 
factory  was  ordered  to  be  taken  down, 
and  he  had  no  redress  ;  yet,  soon  after, 
he  had  the  mortification  of  witnessing  a 
French  factory  erected  under  the  in- 
structions of  a  British  officer,  and  in 
•the  very  locality  from  which  his  own 
property  liad  been  removed." 

Apropos  of  tho  lobster  trade,  a  curi* 
ous  natural  history  point  was  raised  as 
to  whether  a  lobster  was  a  ^'  fish  "  or 
not,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  Sir  William 
Flower,  who  certainly  excluded  lobsters 
from  the  class  of  flsh  according  to  the 
modern  naturalists'  definition,  aJthough* 
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at  the  same  time,  he  owoed  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  treaties,  ualural  history 
deiialtious  were  not  so  clear  in  Ihe 
minds  of  the  signatories.  Ai-ouud  the 
whole  question  of  Newfoundland  there 
hang,  it  would  seem,  a  large  number 
both  of  small  and  great  uncertainties. 

The  late  Judge  Pinsent,  a  New- 
foundland colonist,  has  added  his  testi- 
mony, and  records  in  a  paper  read 
before  tlie  fellows  of  the  Boyal  Colo- 
nial Institute  in  1884,  that  the  French 
exercise  practically  exclusive  right  of 
fishery  along  the  treaty  shore.  This 
not  only  circumscribes  the  fishing  area 
of  the  colonist,  but  it  **  practically 
closes  to  agricultural  settlement  and 
mining  enterprise  a  region  which  pos- 
sesses great  capabilities."  In  no  other 
colony  is  there  such  an  imperium  in 
imperio  as  this.  British  colonists  are 
actually  debarred  from  their  own 
shores,  and  the  French  Imve  construed 
a  mere  favor  into  a  positive  right ;  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  that  no  diplomacy  as 
yet  has  ever  succeeded  in  allaying  the 
irritation  felt  on  both  sides.  At  the 
time  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  Great 
Britain  had  the  power  to  dictate  her 
own  terms  absolutely,  but,  as  events 
have  turned  out,  certain  ill-conceived 
reservations,  pregnant  with  mischief, 
were  made  in  favor  of  France.  Unfor- 
tunately, neither  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, in  1783,  nor  the  Treaty  of  1814 
mended  matters  much,  and  the  clause 
in  ihe  latter  treaty,  which  confirmed 
fishing  privileges  to  France,  was  de- 
clared by  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  "most  dan- 
gerous to  the  maritime  strength  and 
future  power  of  Great  Britain."  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  Newfoundland 
question  is  never  argued  by  our  neigh- 
bors exclusively  upon  its  own  merits. 
French  diplomatists  seem  to  import 
from  Egypt,  from  West  Africa,  and 
wherever  English  colonial  interests 
toucli  those  of  France,  a  kind  of  acri- 
mony which  carries  them  beyond  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  former  agreements. 
To  our  naval  ofiicers,  the  task  of  put- 
ting in  force  hardly  defined  regulations 
against  our  own  colonists  is  most  irk- 
some and  disagreeable. 

Historically,  Newfoundland,  as  <' En- 


gland's oldest  colony,"  has  a  most  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  past.  It  was 
discovered  by  Cabot  and  an  English 
crew,  in  June,  1497,  and,  in  1583,  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  under  commission 
from  Queen  Elizsibeth,  landed  and  took 
formal  possession  of  the  island.  Here 
it  was  that  Lord  Baltimore  (Sir  George 
Calvert)  embarked,  in  1624,  upon  his 
romantic  enterprise  at  Ferryland,  in 
the  peninsula  of  Avalon,  offering  his 
home  as  an  asylum  to  Charles  I. ;  here 
it  was  that  visions  of  colonization  pre- 
sented themselves,  in  the  early  days  of 
British  colonization,  to  Loril  Bacon, 
and  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men. Lord  Bacon  declared  that  the 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland  were  richer 
than  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  a  gold  mine  may  soon 
exhaust  itself,  but  the  ca]mcity  of  the 
codfish  for  reproduction  is  infinite. 
That  our  *'  oldest  colony  "  should  now 
be  banned  and  stigmatized  as  bankrupt 
and  impecunious  is  an  evil  stroke  of 
fate. 

There  are  two  alternatives  before  the 
Newfoundland  colonists,  (me  of  them 
being  absorption  into  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  other  a  return  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  crown  colony.  In  the  end 
the  colonists  will  have  to  ch(»oso  for 
themselves  which  alternaiive  to  adopt. 
Numerically  they  would  be  but  a  small 
addition  to  the  Dominion,  being  two 
hundred  thousand  all  (old,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  cmitnd  gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa  Wfuild  welcome 
them,  in  Iheir  present  ])li!rlit,  as  poor 
and  distressed  ncu(;libors.  It  14  a  far 
cry  from  St.  John's  to  Ottawa,  and  the 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  sufil- 
cientlv  scattered  already  for  tlu*  central 
government  to  administiM',  and  the 
guairantees  the  Canadian  ;>rovcrnment 
will  have  to  offer  must  be  of  a  suhMtan- 
tial  kind.  The  business  that  New- 
foundland does  is  mainly  with  countries 
outside  Ihe  Dominion,  with  Europe, 
South  America,  aiul  the  West  Indies, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Dominion  would  end  in 
giving  an  impetus  to  Iheir  solitary  in- 
dustry. They  may  find  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  province  of  Quebec, ^aiul 
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be  strangers,  commercinlly  speaking, 
in  the  lake  provinces,  wliere  the  colo- 
nists are  tlieir  own  fishermen.  On  the 
odiei*  hand,  it  is  said  tliat  a  very  large 
section  of  the  colonists  are  in  fkvor  of 
the  conditions  of  a  crown  colony. 
Tliere  is  ntuch  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
this  alternative.  Credit  would  be  re- 
stored to  the  colony,  and  schemes  of 
development  in  the  river  valleys  and  in 
the  interior  ansutne  a  tangible  form. 
The  late  Judge  Pinsent  has  set  before 
us  the  possihilities  of  Newfoundland, 
in  olher  places  than  the  Hinterland  of 
the  French  shore,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  in  1884-5. 

In  Newfoundland,  he  then  observed, 
there  has  not  been  the  marvellous 
progress  which  lias  attended  the  great 
Austndasian  colonies,  which  teem 
with  various  and  boundless  wealth  ; 
nor  ^^  do  I  compare  her  as  a  centre  of 
population  with  some  of  the  richer 
fields  of  settlement  which  their  su- 
perior soil  offers  to  the  Canadian 
immigrant ;  hut  this  I  do  say  of  New- 
foundland, that,  with  her  incompanible 
fisheries  she  comhines  a  soil  which 
nearly  everywhere  in  the  island  can  be 
made  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  them  for 
the  support  of  the  people,  and  in  other 
parts  may  be  made  more  than  self- 
supporting  and  independent  of  the 
fisheries.  Then,  as  a  mineral-bearing 
country,  the  rich  metalliferous  char- 
acter of  the  island,  as  attested  by  the 
common  consent  of  scientific  men,  only 
requires  to  be  developed  to  place  the 
colony  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of 
British  possessions  abroad  ;  then  at 
the  heads  of  the  great  bays,  in  the 
tracts  surrounding  the  great  lakes,  in 
the  valleys  of  many  of  the  rivers,  there 
are  reported  to  be  contained  nearly 
three  million  acres  adapted  for  settle- 
ment and  cultivation,  and  that  there 
are  large  areas  of  fine  timber  land. 
The  deposit  of  gypsum  is  enormous, 
and  building-slate,  granite,  limestone, 
and  marble  abound.*' 

To  the  tourist  and  sportsman,  and 
especially  the  fisherman,  Newfound- 
land holds  forth  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  a  great  number  of  attractions. 


Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the 
interior,  which  abounds  in  rivers  and 
^*  ponds,"  as  they  are  locally  called, 
and  lakes.  Apparently  there  is  no 
very  lofty  mountain  range  to  explore, 
but  it  is  somewhat  a  reflection  upon 
our  enterprising  geographers,  whose 
name  is  legion,  that  they  have  so  com- 
pletely passed  Newfoundland  over. 
The  adjoining  coasts  of  Labrador,  a 
dependency  of  Newfoundland,  peopled 
in  the  summer  chiefly  with  a  migratory 
fishing  population,  are  more  or  less 
unexplored  by  the  knights-errant  of 
geography,  although  they  are  probably 
fairly  well  known  in  their  genera)  fea- 
tures by  the  Moravian  missionaries, 
who  have  been  long  settled  at  certain 
well  known  centres.  But  we  might 
fairly  ask  for  a  closer  examination  of 
these  regions,  where  we  have  good 
reason  for  believing  that  John  Cabot 
made  his  first  landfall,  and  won  tlie 
honor  of  discovering  the  American 
continent  for  an  English  vessel  and 
crew. 

In  the  case  of  Newfoundland,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  our  colonies,  the  ques- 
tion of  trade  principles  forces  itself 
upon  our  notice.  In  the  discussion 
above  alluded  to,  on  Inter-British  Trade 
and  its  Influence  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Empire,  the  Hon.  A.  W.  Harvey,  mem- 
ber of  the  new  government,  without 
a  portfolio,  contributed  some  remarks 
which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  alterna- 
tive presented  to  Newfoundland  of 
linking  her  destinies  with  Canada. 
Clearly,  if  Mr.  Harvey  represents  any 
considerable  section  of  public  opinion 
in  the  island,  the  alternative  cannot  be 
very  popular.  He  said,  **One  of  the 
great  difi'erences  which  separates  mc 
from  Canada,  at  the  present  time  is 
tliat,  as  a  Newfoundlander,  I  am  the 
strongest  of  freetradera.  Under  the 
circumstances  of  our  island,  our  policy 
is  to  be  entirely  for  free  trade.  Can- 
ada, with  her  immense  territory,  diver- 
sities of  climates  and  soil,  her  immense 
mineral  and  fishing  resources,  is  almost 
self-supplying  with  all  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life.  Her  best  market  for 
all  her  produce  would  be  within  her 
own  doors,  and  consequently  she  de- 
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sires  greatly  a  larger  population,  and 
therefore  her  natural  policy  is  litrongly 
proleclive.  Newfoundland,  on  the 
other  hand,  produces  little  that  she 
consumes,  and  must  export  nearly  all 
she  produces.  Naturally,  then,  her 
necessities  are  for  a  free-trade  policy. 
A  policy,  then,  which  at  the  present 
time  suits  Canada's  needs  would  be 
disastrous  to  Newfoundland,  and  as 
Canada  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  sub- 
ordinate the  welfare  of  the  many  of 
her  population  to  the  few  of  the  people 
«f  Newfoundland,  we  must,  in  case  of 
union,  be  the  sufferers  by  a  policy 
which  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Dominion."  It  is  rarely  so  can- 
did an  avowal  comes  from  England's 
colonies  in  favor  of  her  ruling  trade 
principles,  and  federationists  may  be 
excused  if  they  indulge  in  the  thought 
and  wish  that  perhaps  from  ^'En- 
gland's oldest  colony"  the  beginnings 
of  federation  may  come,  and  come,  as 
may  seem  most  desirable  to  some  polit- 
ical economists,  from  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  trade  policy.  For  the  rest, 
there  is  no  lack  of  loyalty  and  of  the 
imperial  sentiment  in  the  island,  in 
spite  of  niggard  treatment  in  times 
past.  There  must  be  substantial  agree- 
ment on  defence  questions  in  a  set- 
tlement that  is  so  imbued  with  naval 
traditions  and  the  maritime  spirit,  and 
feels  that  England's  arm  is  the  strong- 
est that  the  colony,  as  an  island,  can 
rest  upon. 

From  another  point  of  view  it  is  in- 
structive to  contrast  the  apathy  of  En- 
gland in  these  waters  with  the  feverish 
xeal  of  the  French.  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  and  the  **  French  shore  "  are 
simply  insignificant  remnants  of  that 
vast  transalluntic  empire  once  the 
dream  of  Colbert  and  Richelieu.  But 
it  is  a  foothold  out  of  which  something 
may  be  made,  and  the  fishing  industry 
in  itself  provides  a  capital  school  in 
which  seamanship  may  be  learned  anew 
by  every  generation  of  the  French 
mercantile  marine.  From  Dunkirk  to 
St.  Jean  de  Luz  there  is  scarcely  a 
liamlet  which  has  not  sent  forth  the 
prime  of  its  youth  to  court  danger  on 


the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  and  if  a 
hardy  class  of  seamen  are  thus  pro- 
duced. State  bounties  are  not  spent  in 
vain.  In  all  our  naval  wars  the  Breton 
privateers  liave  been  our  most  formi- 
dable antagonists.  We  possess  in  New- 
foundland a  seafaring  population  no 
whit  inferior  to  the  best  material  that 
goes  to  man  the  French  war-ships ; 
there  is  a  fleet  of  eighteen  hundred 
vessels  in  Newfoundland,  giving  occu- 
pation to  thirty  thousand  able-bodied 
seamen,  and  if  ever  a  transatlantic 
wing  of  our  imperial  navy  were 
formed,  no  better  headquarters  could 
be  discovered  than  St.  John's,  which  is 
only  sixteen  hundred  and  forty  miles 
direct  steaming  from  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, and  on  the  line  of  telegraphic 
communication. 

Strategically  there  is  no  place  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  that  boasts  such 
a  commanding  position  as  Newfound- 
land, lying,  as  it  does,  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  holding  the  gateway 
to  Canada  and  the  West ;  and  there  is 
no  place  in  the  whole  of  our  colonial 
dominions  where  we  could  less  afford 
to  lose  influence  and  power.  But  we 
might  lay  the  greatest  stress  firat  and 
foremost  upon  the  opportunities  we 
possess  in  gaining  there  a  few  recruits 
for  our  navy.  England  has  ships  and 
money,  but  she  is  by  no  means  rich  in 
able-bodied  seamen.  Our  mercantile 
marine  has  frequently  to  fall  back  upon 
Scandinavians  and  foreigners  for  re- 
cruits, and  the  mercantile  marine 
should  be  a  nursery  of  seamen.  It  will 
be  an  evil  day  for  England  if  she  finds 
that  she  is  unable  to  man  fully  her 
ships,  which  are  her  first,  if  not  her 
only,  line  of  defence.  The  germ  of  a 
colonial  navy  has  appeared  in  Austra- 
lian waters ;  but  neither  around  the 
coasts  of  the  great  island-continent  in 
the  south,  nor  in  New  Zealand,  nor  at 
the  Cape,  is  there  such  material  as  in 
the  hardy  brood  of  seamen  who  plough 
the  waters  of  Newfoundland,  the  Gulf 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  Baflin's 
Bay.  Under  the  circumstances  of  a 
crown  colony  the  most  may  be  made 
of  our  opportunities. 

William  Greswell. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  BUILDER  OF  THE  BOUND  TOWEBS. 

A  CHRONICLE  OF  THE    EIGHTH  CENTURY. 

BeatMsimus  Episcopus  FechinuSy 
Sanctus  Hihernioe,  forever  and  ever 
blessed  and  houored  I  I,  who  am  but 
a  poor  monk,  very  unlearned  and  un- 
skilled in  writing,  dare  scarce  for  shame 
inscribe  his  name.  For  the  report  of 
his  deeds  and  of  his  miracles,  and  the 
fame  of  his  great  glory,  and  of  his 
courage  and  wisdom  and  sanctity,  have 
gone  abroad  into  all  lands,  and  not  in 
Erinn  alone,  but  wheresoever  the  saints 
of  God  are  spoken  of.  Nevertheless 
must  I  endeavor  to  do  what  I  can,  un- 
.  worthy  though  I  be,  seeing  that  the 
task  has  been  laid  upon  me  as  a  duty  of 
obedience,  therefore  may  I  not  shrink 
from  it. 

Now,  touching  that  first  thought  and 
conception  with  regard  to  the  island 
which  he  eventually  inhabited,  and 
which  is  still  called  by  his  name,  that 
first  thought  and  conception  has  been 
related  in  diverse  manners,  but  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  received 
it,  therefore  if  I  tell  it  wrongly,  or  if  in 
the  telling  I  make  any  error,  or  omit 
anything  that  I  ought  to  tell,  I  pray 
that  it  may  be  forgiven  me,  and  im- 
puted to  my  ignomnce,  rather  than  to 
any  malice  or  desire  to  deceive. 

One  thing  at  least  is  certain  and 
beyond  dispute  —  namely,  that  the  mon- 
astery of  Cluain-Duach  in  Corca  Bas- 
cinn,^  where  the  saint  grew  up  and 
received  his  training,  stands  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  Western  Ocean,  in  the 
region  which  men  now  call  Thomond. 
And  that  Western  Ocean,  and  portion 
of  that  Western  Ocean,  is  known  to  be 
the  fiercest  and  most  robustious  in  the 
entire  world.  For  the  waves  of  the  sea 
beat  eternally  against  the  rocks  along 
its  edge,  the  water  rising  up  whitely, 
even  to  the  top  of  the  same,  so  that  in 
winter  time,  or  in  the  great  gales  of 
autumn,  no  man  can  approach  the 
shore  without  his  soul  failing  him,  both 
for  the  rage  of  the  elements  them- 
selves, and  still  more  for  thinking  upon 
those  evil  powers  and  influences,  whose 
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fury  is  seen  in  that  watery  fury,  and 
their  hellish  hate  and  turbulence  in 
the  beating  of  the  sea  against  the 
rocks,  and  the  gnashing  and  twisting  of 
their  lost  and  evil  souls  in  the  gnashing 
and  twisting  of  the  froth,  which  is 
flung  high  up  to  the  very  tops  of  the 
cliffs,  so  that  even  good  and  pious  men 
—  monks  and  bishops  who  dwell  in 
these  parts  —  are  oftentimes  afraid  to 
approach  the  shore,  fearing  to  encoun- 
ter the  like  hellish  influences,  which 
influences,  doubtless  for  some  good 
purpose,  are  permitted  to  endure  for  a 
season. 

Now  in  the  midst  of  this  fury  of  the 
ocean  there  are  found  along  tliat  part 
of  the  shore  of  Erinn  a  great  store  of 
islands,  which  are  called  of  the  people 
illauns^  skerries^  or  carrigeena,  accord- 
ing to  their  size.  And  against  these 
illauns^  skerries^  and  carrigeens  the 
waves  atUiin  to  a  yet  greater  violence 
than  elsewhere,  they  being  of  such  a 
small  size,  and  having  the  sea  upon 
every  side  of  them.  And  several  of 
them  bear  a  very  evil  and  deadly  repu- 
tation, such  as  the  one  called  Inia 
Gloire,  upon  which  no  woman,  nor  yet 
creature  of  the  sex  of  woman,  dare 
land  but  she  will  immediately  die,  or 
yet  again  another  upon  the  which 
whoso  touchclh  it,  or  even  touch elh 
aught  that  hath  grown  on  it,  his  flesb 
and  his  skin  withereth,  and  the  haii*a 
of  his  head  drop  off.  But  of  all  tliose 
islands  in  the  Western  Ocean  the  one 
which  at  that  time  bore  the  worst  and 
the  deadliest  reputation  was ,  a  small 
and  very  steep  illaun  lying  a  little  way 
from  off  the  land,  which  was  known  as 
the  Wicked  illaun^  and  by  no  other 
name,  being  so  called  by  reason  of  the 
curse  which  St.  Enda  of  Aran  had  laid 
upon  it.  For  St.  Enda  having  sent 
certain  of  his  monks  from  the  three 
holy  islands  to  visit  St.  Senan  in  his 
monastery  at  Inis  Cathargh,'  on  the 
way  back  they  were  caught  in  a  great 
storm,  and  the  waves  rising  higher  and 
higher  —  Satan  himself  doubtless  as- 
sisting from  beneath  —  their  carraghs 
were  cast  ashore  and  dashed  to  pieces 
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against  the  tZIctun,  the  sides  of  which 
were  too  steep  for  them  to  climb. 
Therefore  Si.  £uda  cursed  it,  and 
cursed  it  did  remaiu,  so  that  no  fishing 
boat  durst  so  much  as  pass  near  it,  and 
it  was  said  that  even  lo  rest  tlie  eyes 
upon  it  jouUl  scarce  be  done  save  at 
great  risk  both  to  the  body  and  to  tlie 
soul. 

Tiii4  beiut;  known  to  all  men,  not  to 
be  g^iiuHuid,  it  remaiueth  but  to  see  in 
wlial  manner  that  great  and  solemn 
curse  was  lifted  off  again.  Now  the 
first  iniimaiion  that  such  a  miracle 
would  come  to  pass  befell  in  this  wise. 
It  chanced  upon  a  certain  tide  that  the 
old  abbot  of  Gluatn-Duach,  whose  Uiinie 
was  Garbhain,  with  Perdomnach  the 
sacristan,  and  others  of  the  younger 
monks,  went  down  together  to  the 
shore  seeking  for  sloke -weeds  to  boil. 
And  having  gathered  together  a  good 
store  of  it,  also  of  shellfish,  both  the 
smaller  and  the  larger  kinds,  they 
paused  for  a  while  upon  tlie  shore, 
close  to  the  point  which  is  now  called 
Foohagh. 

It  chanced  that  day  the  sun  was 
shining  very  brightly,  and  it  shone  not 
only  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  nearer 
rocks,  but  upon  all  that  country  of 
Corca  BiVfcinn,  and  beyond  it  again  to 
the  mountains  of  Conmacne-Mara^ 
which  rise  over  the  New  Sea.  Then 
the  abbot  turned  himself  round,  and, 
seeing  him  do  so,  the  monks  also 
turned  theiui^elves  round  with  one  ac- 
conl,  and  they  all  looked  south.  And 
lo  I  there  too  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
even  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the 
ocean.  Also  towards  Ciarraige  Lua- 
cni3  the  sun  shone,  making  it  all  ap- 
pear fair  nn<l  seemly.  Only  upon  one 
spot  it  shone  not,  and  that  spot  was  no 
other  than  the  wicked  illaunj  the  edge 
of  which  rose  up  steep  and  black 
against  the  water,  its  shadow  also  lying 
out  behind  it,  as  it  were  a  stain  of  ink 
upon  the  sea. 

Then  the  sacristan  Ferdomnach, 
lookinsr  quickly  away  from  it,  crossed 
himself,  and  said  to  the  monks  that 
tiood  nearest  to  him  that  it  was  easy 
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to  see  that  the  island  was  indeed  ac- 
cursed, for  that  it  was  the  one  spot  in 
all  that  coast  upou  which  the  sun  never 
shone,  neither  in  winter  nor  yet  in 
summer,  and  that  for  his  part  he  had 
little  doubt  that  it  was  at  that  time  and 
continually  inhabited  by  raging  and 
turbulent  devils. 

Hearing  him  speak  so,  St.  Fechiu 
(who  was  at  that  time  only  a  plain 
monk,  and  the  youngest,  moreover,  of 
the  entire  company)  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  looked  long  and  steadily  at  the 
Wicked  ilktun,  as  if  to  challenge  it. 
Then,  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  with  great  boldness,  ho  spoke 
out  suddenly  before  them  all,  saying 
that  for  his  part  he  was  not  afraid  of 
any  devils,  howsoever  turbulent,  and 
that  he  would  as  lief  go  there  as  any- 
where else,  and  that  he  was  certain, 
moreover,  that  St.  Enda  would  never 
permit  devils  to  destroy  any  man  who 
was  doing  no  harm,  and  that  a  monk 
who  durst  not  go  to  any  place,  whether 
it  were  cursed  or  whether  it  were  not 
cursed,  was  not  fit,  in  his  opinion,  to 
be  a  monk  at  all. 

But  the  abbot,  hearing  him  speak 
so,  rebuked  him  for  his  presumption, 
and  for  opening  his  lips  without 
license,  he  being  the  youngest  of  them 
all,  and  they  not  discerning  the  spirit 
that  spoke  through  his  lips.  Also  the 
sacristan  Ferdomnach,  who  was  a 
choleric  man,  smote  him  suddenly  over 
the  mouth,  which  chastisement  Fechin 
accepted  silently,  uttering  no  word  of 
complaint.  Nevertheless  that  which 
he  had  spoken  he  kept  in  his  mind,  he 
being  never  one  wont  to  take  up  aught 
lightly,  nor  yet  to  relinquish  it  again 
when  once  it  had  found  an  entrance 
into  his  mind. 

With  that  the  abbot  once  more 
turned  himself  about,  and  the  monks 
did  so  likewise  with  one  accord,  and 
they  all  fared  back  together  to  the 
monastery.  But  it  was  often  after- 
wards observed  that  whensoever  ho 
was  not  at  work  Fechin  would  stand 
upon  the  seashore,  and  look  away 
towards  the  Wicked  illawi^  as  if  some 
thought  worked  in  his  heart  concerning 
it,  and  from  that  day  and  that  hour  he 
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seemed  to  all  meu  to  increase  in' stat- 
ure, and  in  8treu<i:tli,  and  in  wisdom, 
and  in  all  things  that  pertain  unto 
knowledge.  For  he  grew  exceedingly, 
both  in  his  outward  man  and  in  the 
strength  of  his  hands,  and  yet  more  in 
the  inner  things  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  soul.  For  the  Spirit  of  God  worked 
in  him,  so  that  his  fame  increased 
daily,  and  was  spread  over  the  whole 
south  of  Erinn.  For  he  grew  to  be 
knowledgeable  in  all  the  arts,  and  be- 
came captain  and  head  monk,  the  first 
in  the  monastery  for  the  fashioning  of 
the  vessels  of  the  church,  and  of  every- 
thing that  is  wrought  in  iron,  or  in 
silver,  or  in  gold.  And  great  fame 
came  to  the  monastery  because  of  him, 
and  because  of  the  number  of  his 
works  which  he  wrought,  which  was 
greater  than  the  number  wrought  by 
any  other  single  monk  ever  before  or 
since  in  Erinn.  For  the  number  of 
the  iron  bells  that  he  beat  and  ham- 
mered out  with  his  own  hands  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  of  silver 
croziers  twelve,  and  of  the  larger  chal- 
ices fourteen,  and  of  the  lesser  ones 
sixty-two,  so  that  it  became  clear  to  all 
men  that  he  must  have  had  aid  from 
on  hi<;h,  else  had  he  never  accom- 
plished the  half  or  the  quarter  of  all 
that  he  did  accomplish  and  did  achieve. 

One  score  and  seven  years  St.  Feehin 
spent  in  this  manner,  working  contin- 
ually in  the  monastery,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  having  been  consecrated 
a  bishop,  he  remained  no  longer  wholly 
in  it  as  heretofore,  but  travelled  about 
to  and  fro  over  all  Corca  Bascinn  and 
Ciarniigc  Luacra,  not  having  any  fixed 
residence,  but  going  backwards  and 
forwards,  wheresoever  he  was  called 
and  wanted,  according  to  the  manner 
and  the  pattern  of  the  ancient  bishops 
of  Erinn. 

Nevertheless,  he  held  himself  still 
in  a  measure  to  belong  to  his  own 
monastery,  and  oftentimes  they  would 
hear  his  voice  calling  to  them  while 
he  was  still  a  long  way  off  upon  the 
seashore,  for  his  voice  was  the  most 
powerful,  and  the  one  that  had  the 
deepest  compass,  of  any  voice  in 
Erinn.    And  having  entered  the  mon- 


astery, and  reported  himself  dutifully 
to  the  abbot,  he  would  repair  slrais;lit- 
way  to  his  own  cell,  which  he  loved 
exceedingly,  albeit  it  was  ruder  than 
any  other,  being  open  on  two  sides, 
and  blown  about  by  all  the  gales  of 
ocean.  And  here  he  would  labor  hard 
with  his  hands,  his  arms  bare,  and  the 
sweat  pouring  from  his  face,  faKhinn- 
ing  all  manner  of  vessels,  both  large 
and  small,  of  which  the  greater  num- 
ber have  in  the  evil  times  been  lo-st, 
but  of  which  some  remain  with  us  unto 
this  day. 

Yet  these  works  and  fashionings  of 
his  were  but  a  small  portion  of  all  that 
St.  Feehin  accomplished  at  that  time. 
For  he  travelled  incessantly,  not  only 
throughout  Corca  Bascinn  and  Ciar- 
raige  Luacra,  but  over  the  whole  of 
Erinn,  visiting  all  monasteries,  and 
shrines,  and  eremitical  ])laces.  Like- 
wise, the  greater  chiefs  he  visited,  and, 
wheresoever  he  went,  he  admonished 
them,  showing  that  evil  days  were  at 
hand,  and  would  shortly  come,  and 
that  they  ought  to  make  ready  for 
them,  trusting  in  the  power  of  (rod, 
but  also  preparing  themselves,  even  as 
he  would  have  them  to  do. 

Then  a  day  came  when  the  resolve 
took  Feehin  suddenly  that  he  would 
visit  Kome.  Accordin<?lv  he  started  to 
walk  thither  without  warning  or  prep- 
aration of  any  kind.  And  as  he  jour- 
neyed Bomewards,  he  visited  all  the 
lands  that  lie  between  it  and  Erinn, 
and  all  the  cities,  and  strong  fortresses, 
and  monasteries,  and  kings'  palaces  in 
those  lan<ls,  so  far  ns  they  were  on  his 
path,  walking  always  by  himself,  hav- 
ing neither  company  nor  change  of 
raiment,  wearing  ever  the  habit  of  his 
order,  and  having  his  heatl  bare,  and 
for  all  defence  a  great  knotted  holly 
stick,  which  he  carried  ready  in  his 
hands. 

In  this  way,  travelling  day  and  night, 
and  not  resting  anywhere  for  more 
than  one  night  at  a  time,  he  arrived 
before  the  gates  of  Bome.  Albeit, 
when  he  arrived  there,  it  was  the 
gloaming  of  the  evening,  so  that  he 
found  them  shut  before  him.  Accord* 
ingly  he  called  to  the  gatekeeper,  and 
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desired  thai  the  gates  should  be  opened. 
Bui  the  gsitekeeper  refused  to  open 
them,  saying  that  it  was  now  past  the 
hour,  and  that  none  therefore  ipight 
enter  the  city  until  the  morning. 

When  he  heard  that  word,  St.  Fechin 
was  wroth,  and  he  lifted  up  that  great 
knotted  stick  of  Irish  holly  which  he 
carried  in  his  hands,  and  struck  wilh  it 
three  limes  luudly  upon  the  gates  of 
Borne.  And  then  occurred  that  great 
and  wonderful  miracle  the  fame  of 
which  has  gone  abroad  unto  all  lands, 
for  tlie  glory  of  God,  and  the  greater 
praise  and  manifestation  of  the  saints 
of  Erinn.  For  no  sooner  had  the  echo 
and  the  sound  of  those  three  blows 
which  the  saint  struck  died  away,  than 
tliere  followed  immediately  a  great 
drumming,  and  clashing,  and  riving 
noise,  so  that  the  whole  city  of  Borou 
heard  it.  And  great  fear  fell  U{)on  all 
the  people  of  the  city,  they  being  fully 
persuaded  that  the  judgment  day  had 
come.  And  lo  I  Bome's  great  gales, 
even  her  gates  of  iron  and  of  bronze, 
and  of  beaten  gold,  opened  suddenly 
and  widely  of  themselves.  Further 
than  this,  every  gate  and  door  through- 
out the  whole  city  of  Bome,  and  every 
single  thing  upon  the  which  there  was 
any  lock  or  fastening  (whether  inter- 
nal or  exterior),  tliey  all  opened  sud- 
denly of  themselves ;  there  was  not 
so  much  as  one  single  bolt  or  lock  that 
remained  closed  and  fastened  within 
the  city. 

Then  St.  Fechin  walked  in,  and 
abode  peaceably  there  that  night.  And 
it  was  lold  to  the  pope  early  the  next 
morning  how  that  a  tall  cleric  of  the 
Irish  Scots  had  come  to  Bome,  and  all 
thai  had  occurred  when  the  gatekeeper 
bad  i*efused  to  open  tlie  gates  to  him. 
Then  the  pope  marvelled  greatly  at 
what  he  heard,  and  he  said  to  tliose 
that  told  him,  **  Bring  us  here  that 
Irish  deric."  So  St.  Fechin  was 
brought  before  the  pope,  wearing  his 
robe,  in  which  he  had  walked  from 
Erinn,  and  carrying  his  great  knotted 
stick  of  Irish  holly  in  his  hand.  And 
the  pope,  when  he  saw  him,  marvelled 
the  more,  because  of  the  great  height 
and  breadth  of  the  man,  which  was 


greater  than  the  height  or  the  breadth 
of  any  man  whom  he  had  ever  seen 
before  ;  also  at  the  report  of  all  that  he 
had  done,  and  of  the  marvels  that  had 
been  wrought  by  him.  And  when  the 
pope  spake  to  him,  and  inquired  con- 
cerning his  travels,  Fechin  auMwered 
him  in  a  voice  so  great  and  masterful 
that  the  pope  was  fain  to  turn  away  his 
head,  not  being  able  to  support  the 
volume  of  it.  And  every  known  or 
famous  man  in  the  whole  of  that  city 
of  Bome,  as  well  as  the  abbot  of  Bome, 
and  the  pope  himself,  and  liis  twelve 
cardinals,  all  gathered  round  lo  see  the 
great  and  wonderful  Irish  cleric. 

Then,  when  a  few  days  were  past, 
being  anxious  to  test  him  more  com- 
pletely, the  pope  gave  orders  that  he 
should  say  mass  in  his  presence,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Bome^s  people  all. 
So  they  led  Fechin  with  them  to  St. 
Peter's  high  altar.    And  the  altar  was 
dressed  for  his  use,  but  no  missal  was 
given  him,  neither  was  any  vessel,  nor 
any  bell  provided.    So,  having  put  on 
his  vestments,  and  looked  about  him, 
St.  Fechin  perceived  that,  these  tilings 
being  absent,  the  altiir  was  not  Ot  or 
ready .  for    the    celebration    of    mass. 
**  Lo,  I  see  plainly  that  this  is  meant 
for  the  proving  of  me,"  said  he  lo  him- 
self,  *'I  being  a  stranger    here,  and 
coming  from  a  far  land,  and  a  small 
land,  and  one  that  has  not  of  late  won 
any  fresh  fame  or  reputation."     With 
that  he  bowed  himself  down  before  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter's,  and  prayed  ear- 
nestly to  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  also  to 
St.  Patrick,  and  to  St.  Columba,  and  to 
St.  Columbanus,  and  to  St.  Kierau  of 
Saigher,  that   his    country    and    their 
country    might   suffer   no    wrong   or 
diminution  at  his  hands.    And  having 
thus     prayed,    he    stood    erect,    and 
stretched    his  hands  above  his  head, 
high  into  the  air  before  them  all,  he 
standing  before  the  altar  and  having 
his  back  to  them.    And  lo  I  when  he 
drew  his    hands  down  again,  one  of 
those  small  iron  bells  which  he  had 
himself  fashioned  at  Oorca  Basel nn,  far 
off  beside  the  great  sea,   was  in  his 
hands,  also  a  chalice  of  the  Irish  pat- 
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tern,  and  a  small  Gospel  {Sosdla  heg) 
such  as  he  was  wont  to  use  at  home. 
Then  he  rejoiced  greatly,  not  for  his 
own  sake,  but  for  the  glory  of  GM,  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  country,  which  had 
suffered  no  shame,  but  had  rather 
received  fresh  glory  at  his  hands.  And 
straightway  he  celebrated  mass  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  of  the  Bo- 
mans  all,  and  afterwards  he  preached 
to  tliem  in  the  same  place.  And  his 
voice  was  heard  not  only  throughout 
the  chui'cli,  but  across  the  entire  city 
of  Borne.  So  that  certain  mockers  (of 
whom  tliere  were  a  great  store  in  that 
town)  declared  jestingly  that,  for  a  cer- 
tainty, one  of  the  old  gods  of  the 
heathen  must  have  come  back  to  visit 
it,  for  that  no  mere  mortal  could  have 
had  sucli  a  voice,  it  having  a  sound  as 
of  the  wind,  and  of  the  sea,  and  of  all 
the  stormier  elements  of  nature  in  it, 
as  well  as  a  power  and  persuasiveness 
which  carried  it  straight  into  the  hearts 
of  all  that  listened. 

After  that  St.  Fechin  remained  Ave 
weeks  in  Borne,  and  when  he  left  yet 
another  miracle  was  vouchsafed  to  him. 
For  that  small  iron  bell  with  which  he 
had  celebrated  mass,  and  which,  on  his 
departure,  he  left  beliind  him  upon  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter's,  was  found  after- 
wanls  to  have  gone  from  thence,  and 
so  soon  as  ever  he  returned  to  Corca 
Bascinn,  as  he  neared  his  own  cell, 
behold  I  it  was  there  waiting  for  him, 
hanging  ui)on  a  birchen  bough  near 
the  door.  And  this  miracle  happened 
tliree  times  over,  for  thrice  he  sent  it 
back  to  Bome,  and  each  time  it  stole 
home  again  after  him.  Therefore,  the 
name  of  ehidhechy  or  **  The  Deserter," 
came  to  be  henceforward  bestowed 
upon  that  bell.^ 

Tlien,  after  leaving  Bome,  St.  Fechin 
walked  homewanls  to  Erinn,  returninir 
to  it  by  a  <lifferent  way  from  that  which 
he  had  taken  on  leaving,  to  the  intent 
that  he  misrht  see  all  that  lay  upon  his 
road.  And  all  that  he  saw,  and  all  that 
he  learned  upon  his  travels,  and  every 
fresh  work  and  new  thing  that  he  ob- 

1  For  very  similar  Roman  miracles  performed  by 
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served,  these  he  carefully  noted  down, 
not  writing  them  upon  parchment,  or 
upon  waxen  tables,  but  carrying  them 
with  him  engraved  on  his  own  heart, 
ready  for  the  use  and  for  the  service  of 
his  own  country  and  his  own  people. 

In  this  way,  as  he  was  nearing  Iiome, 
it  chanced  that  upon  a  certain  tide  he 
was  in  the  land  of  the  Armorican  Grauls, 
which  is  upon  the  seacoast.  And 
having  arrived  late  one  night  in  a  mon- 
astery, early  the  next  morning  he 
walked  abroad  to  see  what  manner  of 
place  he  was  in,  as  was  his  wont  and 
iiabit.  And  as  he  did  so,  he  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  number  of  masons,  who 
were  at  work  upon  a  tower  for  the 
defence  and  protection  of  that  monas- 
tery. Then,  having  stood  a  while  to 
contemplate  them,  St.  Fechin  perceived 
how  that  this  tower  was  not  only  of  a 
great  height,  and  of  a  great  strength , 
but  was  built  quite  differently  from  any 
tower  that  he  had  seen  ever  before. 
For  the  doorway  of  it  stood  some 
twenty  feet  or  more  above  the  ground, 
and  the  windows,  though  small,  were 
exceedingly  strong,  and  the  shape  of  it 
entirely  round,  and  the  masonry  work 
extraordinarily  close  and  fine  ;  roof  it 
had  as  yet  none,  tliat  portion  of  it  being 
uncompleted.  Then,  having  stood  a 
while  longer  to  observe  it,  suddenly  the 
Spirit  of  God  descended  upon  him  with 
great  force,  so  that  he  perceived  and 
knew  for  a  certainty  of  wliat  great 
profit  the  like  towers  would  be,  and 
were  destined  moreover  in  God's  good 
providence  to  be,  to  his  own  land,  and 
especially  to  the  monasteries  in  it, 
which  greatly  needed  protection.  With 
that,  ginling  up  his  robe,  he  went  down 
suddenly  amongst  the  masons,  and 
taking  a  tool  out  of  the  hands  of  one 
of  them,  set  to  work  silently  in  their 
midst,  for  he  spake  not  the  tongue 
which  they  spoke,  neither  did  they 
speak  nor  understand  his  loii^c. 

But  those  masons  —  beholding  one 
whom  they  knew  not  thus  suddenly  at 
work  amongst  them,  and  not  being 
willinsr  that  a  stranger  should  learn 
their  secrets  —  mn  upon  him  wilh  one 
acconl  to  lay  hands  upon  him  violently. 
I  Seeing  which  St.  Fechin,  crying  out  in 
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his  great  voiee,  aud  calling  upon  God 
to  aid  bin),  their  feet  became  stuck  fiist 
to  the  ground,  and  their  hands  aud 
their  anus  glued  to  their  sides,  aud 
their  very  tougues  clave  to  Iheir 
mouths,  so  that  Ihey  could  utter  no 
word,  neither  in  their  own  tongue  nor 
in  any  otlier.  And  so  they  remained, 
lost  in  wonder  and  miserable  confusion, 
until  St.  Fechin,  taking  pity  on  them, 
restored  to  them  the  use  of  their  limbs 
and  of  their  tongues,  and  moreover 
gave  to  them  for  their  use  both  tbe 
Latin  and  the  Irish  tongues,  neither  of 
which  before  they  knew  a  single  word 
of. 

Then,  when  their  tongues  were 
loosed,  they  perceived  with  one  accord 
wliat  a  miracle  had  been  wnmght  upon 
them,  and  they  turned  to  Gt)d,  and  be- 
lieved with  their  whole  hearts.  And 
straightway  they  showed  to  St.  Fechin 
all  their  secrets,  and  all  the  art  of  their 
masonry,  and  all  that  they  knew,  so 
that  in  a  little  while  he  became  a  mas- 
ter builder,  more  expert  than  any  of 
them,  able  to  build  such  towei-s,  and  to 
set  them  straight  and  firm  and  solid 
upon  the  ground,  as  was  afterwards 
abundantly  seen  and  tested. 

After  that  he  abode  nine  days  in  that 
monastery  in  order  to  perfect  his  knowl- 
edge. And  all  who  saw  him  there,  and 
all  who  became  acquainted  with  him, 
bestowed  their  soul's  affection  upon 
him.  So  great  was  the  favor  that  he 
won  in  the  eyes  of  the  abbot,  aud  of 
his  monks,  and  of  all  who  saw  him, 
that  they  could  not  endure  it  when  the 
time  came  that  he  must  leave  them. 
Aud  when  that  day  came,  they  fol- 
lowed him  a  long  way  on  his  road, 
weeping  and  lamenting  because  he 
would  not  remain.  Aud  havini^  come 
to  the  spot  where  Uiey  must  needs  part 
company,  they  all  lifted  up  their  voices 
together,  and  blessed  him,  saying  :  — 

Good  hath  been  thy  visit  to  our  house,  oh 
strong-armed  and  pleasant-tongued  cleric 
of  the  western  Scots  !  Prosperous  be  the 
road  that  thou  takest  back  to  thine  own 
land.  Happy  shall  he  be  that  showeth 
thee  any  kindness  or  hospitality,  but  he 
that  showeth  thee  any  evil  thing,  let  his 
dwelUng  become  an  abomination  to  him ; 


upon  the  black  flagstones  of  Hell  let  him 
lie  for  ever  and  ever,  because  thy  face  has 
been  a  benediction  to  us,  and  thy  voice  as 
loud  music  in  our  ears,  and  our  hearts 
cleave  tenderly  to  thy  heart,  and  we  are 
grieved  and  exceedingly  loath  to  part  with 
thee,  oh  strong-armed  and  pleasant-voiced 
cleric  of  the  western  Scots  I 

These  were  the  wonls  that  they  sang 
that  day,  all  of  them  together,  aud 
they  all  wept,  lifting  up  their  voices 
and  complaining,  because  he  would  not 
remain.  Nevertlieless,  after  he  had 
parted  from  them  witli  many  friendly 
words,  St.  Fechin  travelled  away  right 
joyfully  over  sea  and  land,  neither 
pausing  nor  delaying  any  more,  but 
growing  lighter  in  heart  day  by  day, 
because  he  was  now  nearing  home. 
And  so  he  came  at  last  to  the  shores  of 
liltle  Eriun,  and  to  his  own  country  of 
the  Corca  Bascinn  once  more. 

But  as  the  devil,  which  loveth  dis- 
cord would  have  it,  a  very  evil  aud  a 
very  contentious  spirit  had  meanwhile 
got  abroad  over  all  that  part  of  Erinn. 
For  every  chief  and  prince,  and  every 
son  of  a  prince,  was  at  war  with  some 
other  chief  or  prince,  so  that  the  whole 
of  south  Erinn  was  filled  with  the 
noise  of  their  contentions.  Neither 
were  these  contentions  about  any  groat 
mattera,  such  as  might  fittingly  take 
men  to  their  deaths,  but  about  matters 
of  no  account,  so  that  more  men  were 
slain  that  year  than  had  been  for  many 
years  past,  yet  none  could  say  where- 
fore they  were  slain,  or  to  what  end, 
nor  yet  in  whose  cause,  nor  could  even 
put  any  name  to  those  wars,  for  the 
friends  of  one  day  became  the  foes  of 
the  next,  and  all  was  noise,  and  fury, 
and  most  bloody  aud  discomfortablo 
confusion. 

Seeing  this,  and  observing  how  great 
a  store  of  men  and  treasure  was  being 
wasted  to  no  end,  St.  Fechin  was 
greatly  grieved,  and,  moreover,  was 
very  wrathful,  knowing,  as  he  did, 
what  evil  days  were  in  store,  and  must 
surely  come  soon,  and  all  the  sooner 
and  the  more  surely  because  none 
made  any  provision  for  them.  For 
already,  three  years  before  this,  the 
black  ships  of  the  heathen  Gall  had  a|)« 
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peared  for  the  first  time  upon  the  coast 
of  Ertnii,  and  had  descended  upon  Inis 
Paliick,  and  had  ravag:ed  and  destroyed 
many  places,  carrying  off  everything 
that  they  found  in  them,  as  well  as 
many  men  and  women  as  slaves  to 
their  ships. 

Bein^,  therefore,  fully  persuaded 
that  they  would  sliortly  come  again, 
and  yet  in  greater  numbers  and  with 
more  ferocity  than  before,  St.  Fechin 
went  to  and  fro  over  the  whole  south 
of  Eriun,  and  along  both  shores  of  the 
river  Senan,^  endeavoring  to  persuade 
the  chiefs  and  princes  to  lay  aside  their 
diKputings  and  to  unite  as  brethren, 
assuring  them  and  prophesying  to 
them  that,  unless  they  did  so,  they 
would,  without  doubt,  be  defeated  and 
destroyed,  the  heathen  being  so  fierce 
and  cruel,  as  well  as  so  skilled  and 
practised  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  and 
that  they,  being  found  separate  and 
divided,  would  become  the  prey  of  the 
pagan  Giill,  and  would  be  made  his 
slaves  and  his  bondsmen,  and  that  the 
altara  of  God  would  be  everywhere 
overturned,  and  that  their  wives  and 
their  daughters  would  become  the  chat- 
tels and  the  things  of  the  heathen  ;  all 
which  predictions  have  since  come  to 
pass,  as  we  who  liave  lived  in  the  evil 
days  know  only  too  well,  even  as  the 
saint  at  that  time  predicted. 

Then  certain  of  those  chiefs  and 
princes  believed  his  words,  and  for- 
bore from  their  disputes.  But  othera, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them,  said  : 
'^  Lo  I  the  pagan  Gall  liave  come  but 
once,  wherefore,  then,  should  we  look 
that  they  nhould  ever  return  again  ?  " 
While  others  thought  within  them- 
sclvt^H  that  if  it  was  only  the  men  of 
the  east  or  the  north  that  were  harmed, 
and  slain  and  carried  away,  well,  it 
was  no  very  great  matter.  For  one 
reason,  therefore,  or  another  tliey 
mostly  betook  tliemselves  presently 
again  to  their  fightings,  and  their  hont- 
ings,  and  their  liarryings  in  which  they 
took  such  delight,  even  as  tliey  had 
done  before  St.  Fechin  returned  to 
Erinn. 

1  sbaiiDoiu 


Then  when  he  perceived  that  his 
wonls  went  for  nought  with  them  the 
saint  was  full  of  wrath,  and  pro- 
nounced a  great  curse  against  those 
who,  having  heard  his  words,  paid  no 
heed  to  them.  Likewise  he  went  con- 
tinually to  and  fro,  visiting  all  the 
monasteries  throughout  the  whole  of 
Erinn,  and  wheresoever  he  went  he 
besought  the  abbot  and  the  brethren  of 
those  monasteries  that  they  would  make 
haste  to  build  them  defences ;  and 
especially  he  besought  tliem  to  erect 
tall  bell-towers,  or  eloicctheagh^  of  the 
same  kind  and  description  as  those 
which  he  had  learned  hiniself  to  con- 
struct in  the  land  of  Armorica,  show- 
ing them  how  all  the  sick  of  the 
monastery,  and  all  treasures,  whether 
precious  metals  or  manuscripts,  could 
he  safely  stored  in  such  towers,  they 
being  of  their  own  nature  so  strong 
that  a  few  men,  and  those  unlearned  ia 
the  arts  of  war,  might  readily  defend 
them  against  a  host. 

Then  at  certain  of  the  monasteries 
the  abbot  and  the  brethren  attended  to 
his  words,  and  having  obtained  their 
consent,  St.  Fechin  straightway  gath* 
ered  together  a  store  of  workmen,  and 
these  he  taught  all  that  he  had  learned 
in  the  land  of  Armorica,  showing  them 
how  to  build  the  towers,  and  how  to 
set  them  firm  and  erect  upon  their 
bases.  And  then  for  the  first  time  tall 
cUdcctheagh  began  to  arise  in  the  land, 
and  all  who  saw  them  were  greatly  as- 
tonished at  their  strength  and  their 
heiirht,  and  at  the  symmetry  of  their 
mason-work,  although  as  yet  they  were 
less  lofty  and  of  a  less  perfect  sym- 
metry tlian  many  that  were  in  the 
after-days  built. 

Howbeit  at  the  greater  number  of  the 
monasteries  the  abbot  and  the  monks 
refused  to  allow  him  to  build  such 
towers,  declaring  that  the  cost  of  them 
was  too  great,  and  not  believing,  more- 
over, that  the  danger  was  so  near  as  he 
said.  And  amonsrst  those  was  his  own 
monastery  of  Cluain-Duach,  in  Corca 
Baselnn,  whose  oUl  abbot  being  now 
dead,  the  sacristan  Ferdomnach  had 
been  elected  abbot  in  his  room,  which 
same  was  a  nmn  suspicious  by  nature 
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of  all  things  that  were  new,  and  one, 
moreover,  never  willing  that  aught 
should  1>e  proposed-  or  done  in  the 
monastery  but  surh  things  as  he  him- 
self proposed  or  did. 

Finding  that  all  he  could  say  availed 
nolhin«r,  St.  Fechin  at  last  rose  up  sud- 
denly in  Ills  place,  and  with  a  great 
oatli  swore  that  he  would  no  longer 
renuiin  in  that  monastery,  nor  yet  set 
f(M>i  in  it  ever  again  till  he  died.  Nev- 
erthelens,  because  of  the  trouble  that 
he  foresaw  coming  upon  Corca  Bas- 
cinn,  he  resolved  that  he  would  not 
depart  from  it  altogether.  Therefore, 
he  presently  determined  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  would  build  himself  a 
small  damUaghy  or  cell,  upon  one  of  the 
waste  islands  which  lay  hard  by  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  even  as  other  saints 
and  holy  men  had  done  before  him. 
And  of  all  the  many  islands  in  that  sea 
none  would  he  choose,  and  upon  no 
other  would  he  live,  only  upon  the 
*'  Wicked  "  illaun^  as  it  was  still  called, 
which  lay  opposite  to  the  point  of  Foo- 
hagh. 

Having  got  himself  a  wickerwork 
coracle,  he  embarked  in  it,  therefore, 
alone.  And  having  rowed  himself 
across  tlie  space  of  sea  which  lies  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  shore,  he 
reached  its  foot,  and  tied  his  coracle  to 
the  rocks,  and  begsin  to  climb.  And 
the  abbot  Ferdomnach  and  all  the 
brethren  of  the  monastery  assembled 
upon  the  seashore  opposite,  and  they 
all  trembled  exceedingly,  and  prayed 
aloud,  expecting  to  see  him  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  devils,  or  else  of  a  surety 
to  fall  into  the  water,  the  sides  of  the 
island  being  so  straight  and  precipitous 
that  it  seemed  scarce  possible  for  any 
man  to  scale  them.  Nevertheless  St. 
Fechin  reached  the  top  safely,  being 
aided  as  some  maintain  by  two  strong 
angels,  who  supported  him  on  either 
band,  while  others  declare  that  a  great 
cord  was  let  down  to  him  from  on 
high.  And  next  day  he  returned  to 
fetch  away  his  books  and  his  hammer- 
ing tools,  yet,  beciiuse  of  his  oath,  he 
would  not  set  foot  in  the  monastery, 
but  bade  one  of  the  monks  bring  them 
to  him  where  he  stood. 


Then,  having  made  a  load  of  them, 
and  fastened  them  upon  his  back,  he 
once  more  returned  to  the  island.  And 
here  he  built  himself  a  cell  of  loose 
stones,  roofing  it  over  with  scraws, 
which  he  cut  from  the  turf.  And  there 
he  abode  for  two  years  and  seven 
months,  even  as  his  namesake,  St.  Fe- 
chin of  Conmacne-Mara  had  abode  in  a 
like  cell  upon  the  little  island  of  Ard 
Oilen,  opposite  the  point  called  Ben- 
vyle,  living  upon  shellfish  and  stale 
bread,  of  which  a  bag  was  left  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  seeking  and  finding  a 
desert  in  the  ocean  (quaerere  deaertum 
in  Oceano),  as  holy  men  and  confessors 
of  Erinn  have  in  all  ages  delighted 
to  do. 

In  this  way  the  time  passed  on  until 
that  black  year  came,  the  blackest  and 
the  most  deadly  amongst  the  many  evil 
years  of  Erinn,  when  for  the  second 
time,  and  now  wiih  greater  daring 
and  ferocity  and  cruelty  than  before, 
the  pagan  ships  once  more  visited  its 
shores,  being  seen  this  time  first  off 
the  headland  of  Cnoc  Brandon  in  Ciar- 
raige  Luacra.  And  having  entered 
Ciarraige  Luacra  by  the  Cashen  Kiver, 
they  ravaged  and  destroyed  it  utte**ly, 
seeking  out  all  its  holy  shrines,  and 
churches,  and  monasteries,  and  de- 
stroying all  that  was  found  therein, 
save  such  things  as  they  earned  away 
with  them  to  their  ships. 

Then  there  arose  a  great  wailing, 
and  a  great  trembling  panic  throtighout 
the  land.  And  from  all  directions  the 
people  who  dwelt  upon  the  seacoast 
and  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  fied 
inland,  and  went  to  hide  themselves 
in  the  innermost  parts  of  the  forests. 
And  in  the  monasteries  also  there  was 
great  wailing  and  tribulation,  especially 
in  those  that  had  made  no  provision 
for  defence.  And  at  the  monastery  of 
CIuain-Duach  in  Corca  Bascinn,  the 
abbot  Ferdomnach  became  like  a  man 
distraught,  so  filled  was  he  with  terror, 
by  reason  of  the  monastery  standing 
close  to  the  edsfe  of  the  seashore,  and 
the  heathen  beinsr  at  that  time  so  near, 
scarce  half  a  day's  sail  distant,  and 
sure  therefore  to  come  and  ravage  it, 
so  soon  as  they  had  done  ravaging  and 
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destroying  the  moDasteries  of  Ciarraige 
Luacra.  Aud  being  ulterly  given  over 
to  fear,  and  to  a  craven  love  of  life,  he 
fled  away  secretly  from  the  monastery 
by  night,  with  two  other  monks,  all 
three  of  them  slipping  off  tlieir  sacred 
robes,  and  disguising  themselves  in  lay 
ones,  so  that  they  might,  as  they 
hoped,  the  more  readily  escape. 

Then,  finding  themselves  left  with- 
out any  head  or  guidance,  a  great  panic 
seized  upon  the  other  monks,  and  they 
likewise  fled,  carrying  with  them  all 
that  they  could  lay  hold  of,  both  of 
food  and  goods.  Nevertheless  a  few  of 
those  that  were  left  took  shame  to 
tliemselves  thus  to  fly  before  the  hea- 
then, telling  one  another  that  it  were 
better  to  suffer  death  than  to  live  in 
like  dishonor.  And  these  put  out  in 
cots  and  whatsoever  boats  ihev  could 
lind,  and  betook  themselves  to  St. 
Fechin  upon  his  island.  And  having 
come  to  the  foot  of  it  they  cried  aloud 
to  him,  saying  that  they  hsid  cimie  to 
stay  with  him  to  the  end,  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  obey  his  commands, 
and  to  endure  even  Red  martyrdom,  so 
only  it  might  redound  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  to  the  better  ransom  of  their 
immortal  souls. 

Then,  having  understood  what  tliey 
pui*posed  and  what  they  had  come  to 
do,  St«  Fechin  let  down  a  cord  to  them 
from  the  top  of  the  island  ;  and  when 
they  had  reached  him  he  fell  upon 
their  necks,  and  embraced  them  ten- 
derly, and  blessed  them.  And  other 
monks  also,  who  had  at  first  fled,  re- 
pented and  came  in  like  manner,  till 
there  were  as  many  as  the  island  could 
contain. 

Then,  while  the  heathen  still  tarried, 
certain  of  the  men  of  the  coast  that 
had  not  been  able  to  fly,  especially  of 
the  very  poor  and  the  very  starvinsf, 
who  cared  not  greatly,  perchance,  for 
their  lives,  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether ID  a  little  band  upon  the  sen- 
shore.  Aud  perceiving  them  there,  St. 
Fechin  spoke  to  them,  tellins:  them, 
and  proclaiming  aloud,  that  God  wa» 
stroncrer  even  than  the  heathen,  and 
would  in  the  end  surely  overcome 
them,  although  the  tribulation  was  so 


great  and  so  furious  for  a  season. 
And  then  was  made  manifest  the  rea;« 
son  of  that  great  voice  of  his,  which 
was  greater  than  the  voice  of  any  other 
man  before  or  since  in  Erinn.  For 
such  was  the  power  of  it  that  he  could 
be  heard  by  those  that  stood  upon  the 
shore,  and  that,  too,  despite  of  the  roll- 
ing of  the  waves,  and  the  grinding  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  loud  cries  of  the  sea- 
birds.  And  daily  the  number  of  those 
that  came  to  listen  to  him  increased, 
for  he  filled  their  souls  wiih  awe,  and 
with  confidence,  and  with  a  power 
above  death,  so  that,  forgetting  for  the  < 
moment  their  fears,  they  seemed  only 
to  dread  one  thing  —  namely,  to  lose  a 
single  word  of  those  that  the  saint 
uttered.  For  he  spake  as  one  who 
stands  upon  his  own  grave,  to  whom 
all  things  are  known,  and  all  secrets 
revealed  ;  for  whom  life  and  death  are 
as  one,  and  everything  is  made  clear 
and  manifest.  And  he  spake  to  them 
of  Heaven  and  of  Hell,  and  of  the 
great  Judgment  to  come,  and  of  the 
certain  joys  reserved  for  the  Faithful, 
and  the  sure  destruction,  misery,  and 
damnation  of  the  Wicked.  And  of 
Erinn  herself,  moreover,  he  spoke,  and 
he  prophesied  many  things,  saying 
that  she  must  be  persecuted,  and  must 
be  tormented  many  years,  both  at  the 
hands  of  the  heathen  Gall  and  at  the 
hands  of  other  strangers ;  and  that 
her  strength  would  never  lie  in  her 
great  wealth,  nor  yet  in  the  abundance 
of  her  treasures,  for  that  these  things 
would  never  be  hers  in  any  (;reat  de- 
gixje.  Neither  would  she  be  a  great  or 
a  powerful  nation,  as  some  other  na- 
tions were,  but  would  know  defeat, 
and  shame,  and  sorrow,  so  that  her 
sons  would  oftentimes  have  to  hang 
their  heads  in  humiliation  because  of 
her.  Nevertheless  would  a  gitlden 
seed,  he  said,  remain  in  her,  and  would 
swell  and  increase  continually,  so  that 
by  reason  of  those  verj'  tribulations, 
and  of  the  evil  things  that  would  befall 
her,  and  of  the  many  (ears  that  she 
would  have  to  shed,  and  of  all  the 
blood  witli  which  her  fields  would  be 
bedewed  —  for  these  very  reasons,  and 
I  because  of  the  pity  of  her  great  beauty 
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'which  was  to  be  so  wasted  and  marred 
hy  trouble  and  evil  usage  —  her  sons 
4ind  her  daughters  would  love  her  and 
would  cherish  her,  as  no  other  land  in 
4JI  the  wide  earth  had  ever  been  loved 
-or  been  cherished.  And  that  they 
would  gather  out  of  all  lands,  north 
4ind  south,  and  east  and  west,  men  and 
women  of  diverse  race,  and  of  diverse 
•creeds,  and  of  diverse  ways  of  thought. 
And  this  one  thing  alone,  he  said, 
would  unite  them  all  —  namely,  the 
love  of  that  poor  country  of  theirs,  who 
was  the  nurse,  and  the  mother,  and  the 
<lear  heart's  beloved  of  them  all. 

And  many  other  things  declared  he, 
and  prophesied  he,  whereof  I,  who 
write  down  these  words,  have  no 
-strength  to  tell  ;  nor  did  he  ever  cease 
until  a  day  came  when  as  he  was  still 
speaking  to  the  people  gathered  to- 
gether on  the  shore  to  hear  him,  lo  I 
the  black  galleys  of  the  heathen  were 
^een  advancing  high  above  the  water, 
and  coming  towards  them,  laden  with 
all  the  spoil  which  they  had  collected 
in  Ciarraige  Luacra. 

Then  at  that  sight  a  great  cry  arose 
from  those  that  stood  upon  the  sea- 
shore, and,  their  courage  once  more 
failing  them,  they  ran,  and  went  to 
hide  themselves  in  the  woods  and  in- 
land places,  and  St.  Fechin  and  his 
little  baud  of  monks  remained  alone  to 
see  the  end. 

Of  that  end,  and  of  what  thei*e  be- 
fell, no  mortal  can  tell,  for  none  were 
there  to  see  it,  only  the  angels  of  God. 
Nevertheless  one  who  stood  afar  off 
declared  that  he  beheld  the  black  ships 
of  the  heathen  gathered  about  the 
isbind  of  St.  Fechin,  even  as  wolves  in 
■a  forest  gather  about  some  prey  that 
they  have  marked  out  to  devour.  And 
for  a  time  it  seemed  that  they  were 
unable  to  ascend  it,  both  because  of 
the  steepness  of  its  sides,  and  because 
-of  the  great  rain  of  stones  and  rocks 
which  the  saint  and  his  companions 
-ceased  not  to  fling  down  continually 
upon  their  accursed  heads.  Neverthe- 
less in  the  end  they  succeeded  in  doing 
so,  being  doubtless  aided  by  Satan  and 
his  hosts.  And  thereupon  there  went 
up  from  the  whole  top  of  that  island  a 
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great  and  a  burning  flame,  such  a  flame 
as  may  be  seen  upon  an  altar  when  a 
sacrifice  is  made  before  Grod.  And 
further  than  this  no  man  knoweth, 
only  Grod  himself,  who  knoweth  all 
things  ;  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid, 
with  whom  is  all  power,  might,  maj- 
esty, and  dominion  forever  and  ever. 
Here  endeth  the  life  of  81.  Fechin  of 
Corca  Bascinn. 

Ehilt  Lawless. 


From  Temple  Bar. 

AMONG  THB    SNOW-MOUNTAINS   OF  THE 

TYKOL. 

To  the  English  tourist  the  by-ways 
of  the  Austrian  Tyrol  are  as  little 
known  as  its  snow-mountains  to  the 
English  climber.  Whatever  the  cause, 
one  may  journey  for  a  month  amidst 
the  peaks  and  valleys  of  the  Ortler  and 
Oetzthaler  Alps,  and  never  hear  one's 
mother-tongue.  Many,  it  is  true,  visit 
M^ran,  but  only  in  the  late  autumn, 
and  to  reanimate  their  digestions  with 
the  grape-cure  ;  others  spend  a  week 
at  Cortina ;  some  rare  mountaineers 
attack  the  Dolomites ;  and  an  occa- 
sional few  pass  a  night  at  Innsbruck  on 
their  way  to  the  Engadine.  But  there 
the  English  invasion  of  the  Tyrol 
ends  ;  the  rest  of  the  country  is  handed 
over  as  a  playground  to  the  German. 
Consequently,  some  account  of  an  Au- 
gust expedition  into  these  neglected 
parts  may  prove  of  interest  to  English 
readers.  Our  party,  which  consisted 
of  three,  as  all  well  regulated  parties 
should  —  two  to  quarrel  and  one  to 
keep  the  peace  —  was  organized,  in  the 
main,  for  mountaineering  purposes ; 
but  the  weather  was  un propitious  at 
times,  and  so  we  travelled  among  the 
cedars  and  the  pines  as  much  as  over 
the  snowfields  above  them. 

Our  first  destination  was  Gepatch, 
which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Oetzthaler  Alps  and  forms  the  most 
convenient  spot  for  exploring  them. 
We  travelled  along  the  Vor-Arlberg 
Railway  to  Landeck,  poster!  from  there 
to  Prutz,  and  then  walked  up  the 
twenty-four  miles  of  the  Kaunser  Thai. 
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It  was  early  August,  and  the  valley 
was  carpeted  with  fill  berries  and  Al- 
pine flowers,  the  blue  aconite  and  a 
pale  pink  carnation,  unknown  to  any 
of  us,  prevailing  amongst  the  latter. 
Wild  strawberries,  each  one  compress- 
ing in  its  tiny  shape  the  sweetness  and 
color  of  a  half-dozen  of  our  home- 
grown, fringed  the  path ;  while  on 
each  side  the  rocks  rose  steeply,  broken 
now  and  again  by  a  cluster  of  trees  or 
the  channel  of  a  waterfall,  which  here 
poured  down  in  a  solid  cascade,  there 
leaped  into  the  air  sideways,  with  a 
circular  motion,  like  the  opening  of  a 
fan. 

Far  above  us,  at  the  head  of  the  val- 
ley, we  could  see  the  Gep^tch. glacier 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  just  beneath 
it,  on  a  bluff  of  cedars,  Gepatch  itself, 
its  pine  roof  showing  red  against  the 
dark  green  of  the  trees. 

The  building,  which  goes  by  this 
name,  needs  the  German  language  to 
define  it.  However,  the  language  has 
risen  to  the  occasion  and  describes  it 
aptly,  though  with  its  usual  preference 
of  literal  truth  to  grace  of  speech,  in 
three  words,  as  '*a  behotelled  hut." 
The  distinctive  feature  of  a  hotel  in 
the  Tyrol  is  the  possession  of  bed- 
rooms, and  this  quality  Gepatch  can 
claim.  In  other  respects,  as  the  defini- 
tion suggests,  the  hut  preponderates. 
We  were  received  into  a  long,  uncar- 
peted  room,  thick  with  a  fog  of  Aus- 
trian tobacco.  Down  its  entire  length 
stretched  a  bare,  pine-wood  table  ;  on 
each  side  of  this  were  kitchen  chairs 
closely  ranged,  and  as  most  of  them 
were  occupied  by  Germans,  all  heatedly 
arguing,  shouting,  and  gesticulating  at 
the  same  time,  the  scene  seemed  to  us 
like  the  burlesque  of  a  board-meeting. 
However,  they  were  only  discussing 
their  **  records." 

The  love  of  the  German  for  the  Alps 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance that  can  be  found  of  the  peculiar 
fascination  which  mountains  exert. 
He  is  for  some  reason  essentially  a  bad 
climber.  The  mountaineering  instinct 
may  perhaps  be  occasionally  acquired 
by  him  after  long  experience ;  bnt  he 
is  never  born  to  it.    i^one  the  less,  he 


constructs  admirable  paths  over  th& 
lower  slopes,  builds  elaborate  huts  oa 
glaciera  and  rocks,  stretches  wire  rope» 
along  narrow  ridges,  and,  as  it  were,  ia 
spite  of  himself,  works  his  way  to  the 
tops  of  the  peaks.  That  he  signals  his- 
return  by  making  incredibly  long 
speeches  at  the  top  of  his  voice  is  a 
regrettable  fact.  But,  after  all,  he 
atones  for  his  noise  by  the  sincerity  of 
his  enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile,  our  landlord  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  with  a  ^*  Virginian  "  be- 
tween his  teeth,  served  up  our  dinner, 
and  we  went  to  bed.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  started  early  for  the  glacier,, 
kept  for  some  distance  along  its  left 
bank,  and  then  turned  up  at  right 
angles  towards  the  Hinter  Oelgrubea 
Spitzc.  A  wearisome  ascent  over  grasa 
and  snow  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a 
sharply  defined  arrtte^  which  ran  dowD 
eastwards  from  the  mountain  summit, 
and  which,  as  far  as  we  could  gather 
from  subsequent  investigation,  had  not 
been  previously  climbed.  Here  we  put 
on  the  rope  and  proceeded  along  the 
ridge.  On  the  north  side,  the  cliff  fell 
in  a  sheer  precipice  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  feet;  on  the  south  it  sloped 
steeply  in  a  succession  of  smooth  slabs. 
The  thin  edge,  besides,  wliich  we  were 
traversing  was  insecure  through  the 
looseness  of  the  rock  ;  it  broke  and 
crumbled  beneath  the  foot,  and,  where 
sound,  was  covered  with  a  gritty  dibri9 
like  gravel ;  so  that,  altogether,  consid- 
erable caution  was  necessary.  About 
three  hundred  feet  below  the  summit 
the  line  of  our  arr^te  was  interrupted 
by  a  deep  gap,  and  on  the  further  side 
of  this  a  gend^arme^  or  upstanding  rock, 
curiously  similar  to  Scafell  Pinnacle  in 
appearance,  promised  effectively  to  bar 
our  way.  Closer  examination  from  its 
actual  base,  however,  revealed  a  gully 
which  could  be  climbed,  and  from  its 
top  the  path  was  easy. 

The  expedition  was  mainly  under- 
taken in  order  to  reconnoitre  the 
Weisssee  Spitze,  which  is  invisible 
from  the  valley.  This  mountain  is 
usually  ascended  either  from  the  east 
across  (he  Weisssee,  a  snowfield  which 
rises  in  a  gentle  slope  for  some  monoU 
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onous  miles,  or  from  the  Weiss  Joch 
on  the  south-west.  Both  ways  are 
singularly  uninteresting.  To  the  north, 
however,  it  presents  a  steep  face  of 
ice  aoil  snow,  varied  with  hanging 
glaciers  and  wall -like  seracs.  This 
side  we  now  had  full  in  view,  and  we 
scanned  it  eagerly  In  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering a  practicable  way  to  the  top. 
The  ice  which,  with  the  sun  full  on  it, 
wore  a  rich,  smooth  look  as  of  white 
velvet,  overhung  the  lower  iuclines, 
but  on  the  west  corner  of  this  face  we 
could  see  a  long  slope  which,  commenc- 
ing about  a  third  of  tlie  height  up, 
seemed  to  lead  directly  to  the  summit.' 
It  was  traversed  by  three  bergschrundSy 
or  chasms,  at  different. elevations,  but 
we  trusted  to>  find  snow-bridges  over 
these,  and  had  little  doubt  that  if  we 
could  once  reach  the  bottom  of  this 
slope,  we  should  be  able  to  make  a  new 
route  across  the  mountain.  At  any  rate 
we  determined  to  essay  the  attempt. 
Consequently  we  devoted  the  next  day 
to  preparations,  that  is  to  say,  we  lay 
on  the  grass  under  a  cedar,  with  a  copi- 
ous supply  of  tobacco  and  three  volumes 
of  Tauclinitz.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
however,  we  collected  our  energies  and 
going  down  to  the  tongue  of  the  Ge- 
patch  glacier,  selected  tlie  point  at 
which  it  would  be  most  advisable  to 
cross.  From  here  to  the  inn  the  way 
stretched  over  a  plain  of  boulders  and 
stones,  and  knowing  how  easy  it  would 
be  for  us  to  miss  our  direction  in  the 
dark,  we  marked  out  a  path  across  this 
first  mile  by  building  a  succession  of 
cairns.  To  a  party  which  dispenses 
with  guides,  this  precaution  is  prac- 
tically necessary,  as  the  hours  which 
one  can  least  afford  to  waste  are  those 
preceding  sunrise. 

We  left  Gepatch  at  two  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  lantern,  traversed  the  glacier 
and  mounted  by  a  rough  path  on  to  the 
grass  slopes  of  the  Kumgampfen  Thai. 
Here  we  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  morn- 
iog  and  recover  our  tempers.  For  few 
of  Uie  minor  annoyances  of  life  are  so 
thoroughly  and  completely  irritating  as 
those  consequent  upon  stumbling  up  a 
hillside  in  the  dark.    The  indignation 


of  one  member  of  the  party  was,  more- 
over, accentuated  by  the  solid  weight 
of  a  camera.  This,  by  the  way,  was 
the  camera's  first  and  last  mountain 
ascent,  though  the  rest  of  us,  who  had 
not  the  carrying  of  it,  loudly  deplored 
its  abandonment.  For,  indeed,  it  had 
its  uses ;  when  one  was  tired  and 
needed  a  rest,  one  could  stop  to  con- 
dole with  its  owner,  or  to  readjust  it 
more  firmly  on  his  back.  The  last 
device,  however,  through  frequent  rep- 
etition, aroused  bad  blood  in  the  end^ 
and  was  reluctantly  discontinued.  The 
sky  was  already  paling  in  the  north- 
east when  we  stopped,  and  each  mo- 
ment the  outlines  of  the  hills  were 
growing  sharper  and  blacker  against  it. 
A  colorless  light,  bringing  to  mind 
Stevenson's  description  of  *'  clean,  es- 
sential daylight,"  began  to  pour  over 
the  gaps  of  the  mountains.  Opposite 
to  us  the  planet  Venus  was  drowning 
slowly  in  the  increasing  fiood,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  saw  the  highest  snow- 
tops  fiush  to  a  pale  pink  across  the 
valley.  The  sight  warned  us  to  be 
moving,  and  by  half  past  five  we  had 
gained  the  foot  of  the  Weisssee  glacier* 
There  we  halted  for  breakfast.  After- 
wards we  proceeded  up  the  lateral  mo- 
raine, avoiding  the  first  ice-fall,  took  to 
the  glacier  above  it,  found  an  easy  path 
through  the  middle  of  the  second,  and 
finally  set  foot  upon  the  actual  snow- 
slope  of  our  mountain  shortly  after 
seven. 

For  some  distance  there  was  no  need 
to  cut  steps,  and  we  were  the  more 
gratified  by  this  in  that  our  way  was 
here  overhung  by  the  fringe  of  the 
hanging  glacier.  Masses  of  ice  bulged 
out  of  the  incline  above  us,  and,  worst 
sign  of  all,  blocks  which  had  broken 
away  from  it  lay  scattered  about  the 
snow  over  which  we  passed.  We  were 
unable  to  change  our  direction  on  ac- 
count of  a  bergschrund  which  lay 
ahead,  and  which,  widening  out  towards 
both  of  its  ends,  only  afforded  a  pas- 
sage in  the  direct  line  of  our  ascent. 
Once,  however,  that  had  been  crossed, 
we  bore  off  hurriedly  to  the  right,  and 
passing  under  some  huge  seracs  which 
stood  one  behind  the  other  like  ruined 
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fortifications,  threatening  to  fall,  came 
out  upon  an  open  space.  Above  us  lay 
the  slope  which  we  had  observed  ;  it 
was  some  three  thousand  feet  in  hei<;ht, 
and  consisted  of  hard,  black  ice,  here 
and  there  overlaid  by  a  strip  of  snow, 
so  that  the  axe  was  in  use  during  most 
of  the  climb.  Of  the  bergschrunds 
only  one  caused  trouble.  The  gap 
itself  was  fairly  narrow,  but  the  upper 
lip  of  the  chasm  rose  in  a  sheer  wall  of 
some  feet,  so  that  when  we  had  dis- 
covered a  spot  where  we  would  cross 
its  width  we  had  still  to  cut  a  ladder  up 
its  further  side.  Altogether  this  por- 
tion of  the  mountain  took  us  live  hours 
to  climb,  and  it  was  half  past  eleven 
when  we  stood  upon  the  summit. 
There  was  hardly  a  wisp  of  cloud  to  be 
:seen. 

In  front  of  us  stretched  the  high- 
lands of  the  Engadine  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  a  tossed  ocean  of  peaks,  here 
purple,  there  white,  and  on  all  the 
sparkle  of  the  sun.  To  our  left,  under 
a  green  sky,  rose  Monte  Cevedale  and 
the  Italian  Alps,  and  in  the  foreground 
was  the  sturdy  Ortler  with  its  flying 
l)uttresses  of  rock.  On  all  sides  the 
mountains  were  distinct  with  a  marvel- 
lous clearness.  Needless  to  say  the 
camera  was  brought  into  play  and  some 
twenty  photographs  were  taken. 

For  two  hours  we  remained  on  the 
top,  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  extreme  note  of  admiration  was 
struck  by  the  Londoner  of  the  party, 
lie  stood  by  himself  for  some  time  on 
the  edge  of  the  slope,  fortifying  his 
strength  with  Kola  biscuits  and  sizing 
up  the  scene.  At  last  he  turned 
towards  us  and  said,  with  a  grave  air 
of  conclusiveness,  **  This  is  better  than 
Taplow  or  Maidenhead." 

The  descent  was  as  monotonous  as 
the  climb  had  been  interesting.  We 
followed  the  usual  route  across  the 
Weisssee,  and  all  the  afternoon  plod- 
ded knee-deep  in  fresh  snow,  with 
the  sun  burning  on  our  backs.  We 
reached  Gepatch  at  eight. 

L»ite  that  night  the  photographs 
were  developed.  We  all  three  slept  in 
one  room,  and  at  intervals  I  kept  wak- 
ing up.    Each  time  I  saw  a  patient 


figure  in  a  flannel  shirt  bending  over  a 
candle  shaded  with  red  gauze.  In  the 
morning  I  saw  fragments  of  black  glass 
littering  the  room  ;  the  photographer 
was  heaving  restlessly  in  a  troubled 
sleep,  babbling  incoherently  of  over- 
exposure. He  came  down  last  to 
breakfast  and  wore  an  unoecessarily 
aggressive  look  upon  a  haggard  face. 
He  carried  a  parcel  firmly  corded  under 
his  arm.  We  politely  inquired  its  con- 
tents ;  but  he  only  glared  in  reply,  and 
addressed  it  with  a  somewhat  vindic- 
tive decision  :  — 

Poste  Restante, 
BAsle. 

That  was  the  last  we  saw  of  the 
camera. 

The  day  after  we  crossed  the  Glock- 
thurm,  and  came  down  its  north  side 
into  the  valley  of  Radurschal.  The 
limpid  clearness  of  the  air  which  we 
had  noticed  from  the  Weisssee  Spitze 
had  prepared  us  for  a  change  of 
weather.  The  morning  too  bad  broken 
in  the  east  in  long  bars  of  an  orange 
color.  So  that  we  were  not  surprised 
when  we  reached  the  peak  of  the 
Glockthurm  to  see  an  ominous  strip  of 
black  beginning  to  broaden  out  from 
the  edge  of  the  horizon.  Consequently 
we  wasted  no  time  in  the  descent,  but 
the  storm  travelled  the  faster ;  and 
before  we  were  free  from  the  snow,  we 
could  see  the  rain,  no  great  distance 
off,  drawn  between  the  hills  like  a  di- 
aphanous curtain,  shot  here  and  there 
with  a  gold  thread  of  sunlight.  By 
the  time  it  swept  across  to  us  we  had 
still  two  miles  of  stone  and  scree  to 
cover  before  wc  could  hope  for  shelter. 

Tyrolese  legends  tell  of  a  wild 
hunter  who  lured  a  certain  baron  from 
the  chase,  and  made  him  a  formal 
demand  for  his  wife.  The  baron's 
prayers  and  entreaties  secured  a  sar- 
donic offer  of  an  alternative.  If  within 
a  month  the  baroness  could  guess 
the  three  words  which  composed  the 
hunter's  name  her  domestic  happiness 
should  not  be  disturbed.  The  baron 
returned  homewards  in  despair,  and 
broke  the  tidings  to  his  wife.  But 
she,  sitting  in  the  highest  tower  of  her 
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castle  and  looking  over  the  dark  tree- 
tops  to  where  the  hunter  lived,  imag- 
ined his  name  from  the  nature  of  his 
demesne,  and,  clapping  her  hands 
gaily,  exclaimed,  "Tree,  Fir,  Pine." 

This  simple  myth  might  fitly  have 
grovrn  up  in  the  Radurschal  Thai.  For 
pines  and  firs  clothe  its  steep  sides 
down  to  the  very  level.  The  only  gaps 
are  the  green  tracks  of  winter  ava- 
lanches. Even  the  waterfalls  which 
leap  and  bniwl  throughout  the  Tyrol 
are  missing  here,  and  the  unusual 
silence  gives  the  hollow  an  added  lone- 
liness. To  us,  indeed,  seen  in  the  dim 
light  and  through  the  driving  rain,  it 
seemed  as  lonely  a  spot  as  the  world 
provides.  Even  the  Church  had  for- 
gotten it.  Wherever  else  one  goes, 
even  though  no  dwelling-place  be  vis- 
ible, one  may  be  sure  of  distinguishing 
the  high  white  tower  capped  wilh  its 
brown  cupola  asserting  the  domination 
of  the  priesthood  ;  bnt  here  only  an 
occasional  woodcutter's  hut  or  a  rare 
chAlet  in  the  midst  of  a  tiny  alp  gives  a 
touch  of  life  to  the  solitude. 

The  inn,  dignified  by  the  title  of 
"  Radurschal  Haus,"  stands  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  valley,  some  three  miles 
from  its  head.  We  found  the  door 
locked  and  the  house  empty.  But  as 
the  nearest  village  lay  a  good  ten  miles 
off  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thai,  we  had 
no  resource  but  to  kick  our  heels  in  the 
rain  on  the  bench  outside.  There  we 
soaked  for  half  an  hour.  At  Inst  we 
heanl  the  tinkling  of  bells,  and  four 
cows  slouched  lazily  from  the  trees 
into  the  clearing.  Our  Inndlad}'^  was 
pursuing  them  with  guttural  expostu- 
lations ;  she  carried  a  gignntic  um- 
brella, and  her  skirts  were  tucked  up 
to  her  knees,  so  that  she  looked  like 
a  dingy  mushroom  which  had  been 
galvanized  into  life.  Our  appearance 
caused  her  a  most  palpable  shock. 
However,  she  unlocked  the  door  with 
profase  apologies,  and  departed  to  for- 
age for  provisions. 

The  interior  of  the  house  deepened 
the  impression  of  remoteness  which 
the  valley  produced.  It  had  the  pe- 
ealiar  odor  which  one  associates  with 
deserted  dwellings,  and  wore  besides 


a  certain  quaint  monastic  look.  A 
large,  bare  hall  of  whitewashed  stone 
stretched  from  front  to  back  ;  it  was 
paved  with  cobbles,  and  solidly  arched 
like  a  Norman  church,  while  on  either 
side  a  massive  stairway  led  upwards 
and  downwards.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  building,  however,  was 
the  kitchen.  It  dispensed  with  the 
luxuries  of  a  fireplace  and  chimney,  an 
outlet  for  the  smoke  being  obtained  by 
the  primitive  device  of  leaving  the 
door  open.  The  roof  was  low  and 
naturally  black,  and  from  an  angle  of 
the  room  a  large  square  of  brickwork 
waist  high  had  been  built  out  to  cover 
a  fourth  of  the  area.  On  the  fiat  top  of 
this  some  wood  logs  were  crackling 
under  a  gipsy  kettle.  The  reappear- 
ance of  our  hostess  with  an  apron  full 
of  eggs  checked  further  explorations, 
and  we  retreated  to  the  guest-chamber, 
and  whiled  away  the  period  of  waiting 
with  an  examination  of  the  visitors* 
book.  It  accounted  completely  for  the 
locking  of  the  door,  for  only  nine 
strangers  were  recorded  to  have  slept 
there  since  the  summer  of  '88. 

During  the  evening  the  storm  in- 
creased, thunder  volleyed  about  the 
hills,  and  every  now  and  then,  in  an 
occasional  lull,  came  a  fiash  of  light- 
ning so  vivid  that  the  glacier  and  snow- 
fields  at  the  head  of  the  vallev  shone 
rose-pink  in  the  light.  The  morning, 
however,  broke  brightly,  as  if  washed 
clean  by  the  rain,  and  wu  were  up  be- 
times, only  to  find  that  the  house  held 
yet  another  surprise  in  store.  For, 
entering  the  kitchen,  we  saw  a  young 
ffirl  drying  her  dress  before  the  fire. 
She  did  not  turn  or  indeed  give  any 
sign  that  she  noticed  our  entrance,  but 
we  observed  that  she  was  well  and 
neatly  clothed,  and  had  a  certain 
fragile  air  which  ill  accorded  with  her 
loneliness  and  the  long  journey  she 
must  have  come.  For  the  nearest 
posting-station  was  twelve  miles  away, 
and  it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  she 
belonged  to  none  of  the  peasants  in  the 
Thai. 

After  brenkfast  we  strolled  on  to  the 
gra>««  In  front,  and  noticed  a  couple  of 
cUafli^which  had  been  driven  by  the 
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storm  down  to  the  level,  carelessly' 
821U utc ring  back  to  their  heigh ts.  After 
a  while  the  girl  followed  us  into  the 
light.  She  was  pretty,  with  a  certain 
delicate  fineness  about  the  contour  of 
her  face,  rare  in  the  Austrian  or 
German.  She  looked,  moreover,  in 
trouble,  and  seeing  us,  hesitated  as  if 
about  to  speak.  But  all  of  a  sudden 
her  face  cleared,  and,  following  the 
direction  of  her  gaze,  we  saw  a  thin 
coil  of  smoke  rising  from  a  chftlet 
above  us.  We  had  remarked  this  on 
our  way  down  to  the  inn  on  account  of 
its  superiority  and  finish.  It  was  cun- 
ningly fashioned  of  little  over-lapping 
shields  of  pine  wood,  and  seemed  to  be 
a  hunting-box.  But  on  the  evening 
before  there  had  been  no  hint  of  life 
within  it.  The  windows  had  been 
shuttered,  and  the  gate  barred.  The 
girl  turned  from  us  with  her  speech 
unspoken,  and  tripped  lightly  up  tlie 
path,  leaving  us  to  imagine  a  romance, 
and  fast  for  the  details. 

From  the  inn  we  walked  down  the 
Radurschal  Thai,  passing  continual 
shrines  set  up  to  memorialize  the 
deaths  of  peasants  who  had  been  sud- 
denly overwhelmed  by  the  winter 
snows,  and  reached  Pfunds  with  its 
frescoed  houses  at  two. 

Nothing  perhaps  marks  so  clearly 
the  religious  character  of  the  Tyrolese 
as  the  frescoes  and  inscriptions  which 
adorn  their  dwellings.  Pictures  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  are  most  frequently  seen, 
and  after  them,  figures  of  patron  saints 
with  their  feet  upon  the  world.  The 
inscriptions  usually  are  of  a  sombre 
nature.  One  may  be  quoted  as  typi- 
cal :  — 

We  build  our  hamlets  well  and  strong. 
Only  we  are  but  guests  in  them. 
Where  we  shall  live  forever,  we  build  but 
little. 

At  Pfunds  we  waited  till  the  heat  of 
the  day  was  past,  and  in  the  evening 
touched  civilization  again  at  Finster- 
mttutz. 

A.  E.  W.  Mason. 


Frooi  BAlgraTiAa 
WOMEN  OF  THE  FRENCH  BEVOLUTION. 

THE     GREAT    CITOYENNE 
(MADAME  BOLAKD). 

In  these  days  when  a  bloodless  but 
complete  revolution  has  been  effected 
in  the  position  of  English  women,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  destined  to  be  last- 
ing, it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to 
recall  to  mind  the  immense  part  taken 
in  the  great  but  by  no  means  bloodless 
Revolution  of  France  a  hundred  years 
ago  by  women,  who  absorbed  more 
attention  and  power,  and  played  a 
more  striking  part  than  was  ever  done 
before  in  the  drama  of  life. 

In  reading  their  histories,  we  cannot 
help  being  struck  by  the  intensely 
'^  modern  *'  tone  of  the  French  hero- 
ines of  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy. 
The  so-called  new  and  *'  advanced " 
ideas  of  the  women  of  our  day  were  no 
novelties  to  the  French  of  the  last  dec- 
ade of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
were  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  received  no  additional  opposition 
on  the  score  of  sex  from  their  oppo- 
nents. It  never  seems  to  have  entered 
the  heads  of  the  ''  advanced  "  men  of 
the  period,  that  women  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  all  that 
made  life  to  them  worth  living,  free- 
dom, liberty  to  lead  their  own  lives, 
and  the  right  to  a  share  in  men's  perils 
and  heroisms,  as  well  as  their  privi- 
leges. Even  the  latest  development  of 
women's  careers  to-day  in  England 
had  its  counterpart  during  the  French 
Revolution,  though  originating  from  a 
different  motive.  Whereas  of  late,  a 
certain  section  of  English  women  have 
desired  to  enlist  themselves  as  volun- 
teers in  order  the  more  effectively  to 
carry  out  their  ambulance  duties  iu 
time  of  war,  a  number  in  France  en- 
rolled themselves  as  women  volunteers 
in  order  to  repel  the  foreign  invaders 
who  hovered  on  their  borders  and  en- 
deavored to  crush  the.  new-born  liber- 
ties of  French  patriots.  In  one  thing 
only  do  we  find  French  women  of  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  inferior 
in  initiative  to  our  women  of  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  —  there  was 
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no  demand  for  "  womftn's  suffrage  ; " 
but  thia  mfty  probably  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  nieu  had  only  re-acquired 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  National 
Assembly  as  late  as  1789,  after  many 
years  of  desuetude,  and  events  marched 
«o  fast  and  furiously  to  the  end  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  1794,  that  time  and 
opportunity  were  lacking  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  doctrine.  Probably 
if  the  great  Napoleon,  the  enemy  of 
freedom,  had  not  arisen  to  crush  all 
liberty  for  the  time  being,  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  women  would  not 
bave  had  to  wait  another  hundred 
years  to  germinate  in  the  minds  of 
men. 

At  all  times,  in  France,  women  have 
exercised  potent  influence,  politically, 
socially,  and  sentimentally. 

The  country  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  has 
never  lacked  heroines  and  martyrs. 

During  the  reigns  of  Catherine  de 
Medici's  miserable  sons,  their  Italian 
mother,  by  her  absolute,  cruel,  and 
narrow-minded  policy,  plunged  the 
country  into  the  horrors  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, which  were  only  equalled  by 
the  excesses  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

During  the  corrupt  reigns  of  Louis 
Xiy.  and  Louis  XY.  the  influence  of 
women  at  court,  and  therefore  all  over 
France  was  paramount  and  entirely 
pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Women  in  all  ages  have  matched  the 
men,  so  as  noble  aspirations,  unselfish- 
ness, love  of  justice  and  right  were  at 
a  discount  amongst  the  men  who 
crowded  the  courts  of  the  licentious 
Bourbons,  where  the  debauchery  and 
depravity  were  unparalleled  since  the 
era  of  Tiberius  and  Commodus,  the 
throngs  of  titled  courtesans  merrily 
joined  their  royal  and  aristocratic 
lovers  in  spending  the  revenues  ex- 
acted from  the  miserable  peasants  with 
tears  of  blood,  until  similar  tears  were 
•extorted  from  them  in  turn  by  the 
Revolution  they  originated. 

Many  generations  of  bad  government 
f>y  kings,  courtesans,  and  courtiers,  the 
oppressions  of  the  rich  clergy  and 
nobles  who  monopolized  all  that  was 
worth  having  in  the  State,  and  exacted 
iheir  taxes  and  seignorial  dues  from 


those  who  at  last  had  nothing  left  to 
tax,  culminated  in  the  intense  miseiy 
of  the  years  immediately  preceding 
1789,  the  flrst  year  of  deliverance,  and 
bred  in  the  hearts  of  the  victims  a 
ferocity  of  hate  for  their  oppres8oi*s,  a 
fierce  love  of  the  principles  of  liberty, 
and  an  overwhelming  desire  for  its  im- 
mediate fruition. 

In  1789,  women  of  all  classes  threw 
themselves  with  ardor  into  the  great 
Revolutionary  movement,  and  by  their 
burning  enthusiasm  intensified  the  zeal 
of  the  men,  and  urged  them  on  to  he- 
roic deeds  of  self-sacrifice  and  duty  to 
suffering  humanity* 

Women  of  noble  and  unselfish  ideals 
such  as  Madame  Roland,  or  of  stainless 
life  and  character  like  Charlotte  Cor- 
day,  or  the  fascinating,  fearless,  un- 
happy Th^roignc  de  Mdricourt,  the 
heroine  of  the  women's  march  to  Ver- 
sailles, or  the  women  of  the  people, 
full  of  hate  and  desire  of  vengeance, 
who  crowded  round  the  guillotine  in 
1793,  uttering  ferocious  shouts  and 
counting  with  exultation  the  ghastly 
heads  as  they  fell  before  the  axe  of 
Sanson,  were  one  and  all  animated  by 
the  same  passionate  love  of  liberty,  the 
mother  of  all  virtues.  All  were  ready 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  gladly  for  free- 
dom, conscious  of  the  righteousness  of 
their  cause  and  of  its  ultimate  tri- 
umph. 

Many  unthinking,  superficial  people 
even  now  who  have  never  known 
what  it  is  to  suffer  and  be  despoiled  to 
support  the  luxury  and  vice  of  tyrants, 
while  shuddering  at  the  excesses  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  entirely  ignore  the 
causes  of  the  sanguinary  deeds  which 
stand  forth  so  luridly.  They  do  not 
realize  that  nothing  but  a  terrible  bap- 
tism of  blood  could  have  regenerated 
such  a  corrupt  country,  and  purged  it 
from  its  grossness  and  selfish  indiffer- 
ence to  wrong-doing.  It  was  civil  war 
in  another  form. 

When  the  day  of  vengeance  came, 
how  was  it  that  the  women  seemed 
more  ferocious  than  the  men  ? 

The  answer  is  very  simple.  They 
had  suffered  more,  and  ^'  Great  mis- 
eries are  always  ferocious." 
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,  The  beaiis  of  thousands  of  mothers 
bad  been  tortused  by  the  sight  of  their 
children  dying  before  their  eyes  of 
cold,  hunger,  nakedness,  and  disease 
'^  untaught,  uncomforted,  unfed,'*  or 
growing  up  miserable  mental  and 
physical  abortions.  Compelled  as 
women  to  stay  at  home  and  have  this 
suffering  ever  present  to  their  senses, 
goaded  to  madness  by  the  sight  of  it, 
and  the  feeling  of  their  own  impotency 
to  relieve  it,  worn  out  by  toil  and  pri- 
vation so  that  women  of  thirty-five 
looked  sixty,  could  they  do  aught  but 
hate  the  rich  and  in  most  cases  infa- 
mous seigneurs  and  their  families  who 
lived  in  idle  luxury,  dead  to  all  feelings 
of  humanity  and  pity,  while  exacting 
their  legal  dues  to  the  last  farthing,  to 
spend  in  wantonness  and  prodigality  at 
court  ?  There  is  small  wonder  for  the 
unexampled  and  bitter  liate  which 
surged  up  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  against  the  rich,  the  nobles, 
and  above  all  the  great  churchmen 
who  looked  smilingly  on  their  misery, 
sunned  themselves  in  the  sight  of  roy- 
alty and  harlots,  but  preached  submis- 
sion to  the  powers  that  be,  while  like 
the  nobility  they  owned  vast  estates, 
which  were  practically  exempt  from 
taxation. 

The  monstrous  burdens,  too  many  to 
enumerate,  which  crushed  down  the 
poor,  seem  to  us,  born  in  happier 
times,  extraordinary  exaggerations,  but 
they  were  cruel  facts. 

''The  flocks  were  not  tended,  they 
were  only  shorn." 

When  the  twenly-four  millions  of 
''  haggard  faces  "  became  flushed  with 
the  hope  of  better  days,  and  a  possible 
era  of  plenty  and  freedom  dawned 
upon  their  dazed  senses,  we  can  quite 
understand  that  they  lost  control  over 
themselves,  that  in  their  mad  haste  for 
freedom  and  relief,  they  swept  away 
all  who  stood  in  their  way  —  many 
bitter  foes,  but  also  staunch  devotees 
of  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent women  of  the  Revolution,  who 
also  became  its  martyr,  rises  at  once  to 
our  minds  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject 


The  great,  the  incomparable  Citoy* 
enne  Roland,  a  woman  of  stately 
beauty,  of  splendid  gifts  of  mind  and 
heart,  whose  nobility  of  soul  shone 
forth  in  her  mobile  and  expressive 
face,  and  who  by  her  goodness  and 
charm  won  all  hearts,  even  the  most 
hardened  and  degraded,  when  they 
came  under  the  spell  of  her  magnetic 
pei*sonality. 

Surely  no  woman  ever  appealed  more 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  great 
majority  of  her  sex  than  this  one,  who,, 
with  only  the  most  ordinary  advantages 
of  culture,  rose  by  the  force  of  her 
genius  above  the  commonplace  sur- 
roundings of  the  small  shop-keepings 
class  in  which  she  was  born  and  bred,, 
and  became  the  intimate  friend  and 
equal  of  the  most  intellectual  and 
noble-minded  men  of  the  day. 

A  high-toned  Republican  from  con- 
viction, taste,  and  inclination,  many 
years  before  the  word  republic  had 
even  been  whispered  in  France  ;  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  she 
became  the  idolized  inspirer  of  the 
Gironde  party,  who,  in  spite  of  mis- 
takes, absorbed  to  itself  all  that  wa» 
most  noble,  devoted,  unselfish  and  high- 
principled  in  Revolutionary  France. 
This  beautiful  and  intellectual  woman 
was  possessed  with  a  love  of  suffering: 
humanity,  and  a  burning  desire  to  re- 
dress its  wrongs.  She  herself  saw  all 
her  life  how  stoically  misery  and  priva- 
tion were  endured,  and  her  heart  beat 
with  indignation  when  she  contrasted 
this  with  the  frivolity  of  the  heartless-- 
and  polished  courtiers  whom  for  one- 
brief  week  she  critically  surveyed  from> 
the  "  back-stairs  "  at  Versailles.  Far 
from  being  impressed  or  overawed  by 
the  gorgeous  sight  of  the  court  ceremo- 
nial, the  young  girl  turned  away  in 
disgust,  to  the  astonishment  of  her- 
ordinary  -  minded  bourgeoise  mother^ 
and  requested  to  be  taken  home. 
'*  Otherwise,"  said  she,  ''  I  shall  detest 
these  people  so  heartily  I  shall  not 
know  what  to  do  with  my  hatred. 
They  make  me  feel  injustice  and  see 
absurdity." 

Events  of  any  importance  were  rare 
in  the  early  years  of  Manon  Phlipon  — 
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80cb  was  her  maiden  name  —  the  ouly 
one  beiug  the  death  pf  her  mother ; 
yetiu  the  back  parlor  of  her  father's 
shop,  or  ill  the  solitude  of  her  own 
room,  this  wonderful  girl,  with  no  coni- 
pauious  but  her  beloved  books,  and 
DO  cultured  ncquaiutauces  of  either 
sex  iQ  Paris  after  she  left  her  couveut 
schuol,  evolveil  for  herself  a  scheme 
of  duty  aud  principle  from  which 
she  never  swerved,  and  cultivated 
one  of  the  most  criticid  and  intellec- 
tual minds  ever  possessed  by  man  or 
woman. 

Probably  no  young  damsel  in  the 
middle-class  of  life  ever  attracted  more 
admirers  than  Manon  Phlipon.  In 
turu,  she  rejected  a  music  master, 
dancing  master,  butcher,  jeweller,  pas- 
try-cook,  and  woollen-draper.  Viewed 
from  her  high  intellectual  standpoint, 
these  doubtless  worthy  but  uninterest- 
ing tradesmen  were  decidedly  wanting 
io  all  that  she  valued  most  highly. 

'^  Have  I  lived  with  Plutarch  aud  the 
philosophers,"  she  wrote  to  her  school 
friend,  Sophie  Caunet,  at  Amiens, 
"simply  to  marry  a  tradesman  with 
whom  1  have  nothing  in  common  ?" 

So  she  turned  for  companionship  to 
her  pen,  her  violin,  her  guitar,  her 
books,  and  above  all  to  Rousseau, 
whom  site  worshipped  absorbingly,  aud 
who  had  immense  influence  on  the 
heart  and  imagination  of  the  enthusi- 
astic young  Republican. 

After  a  time  aspirants  for  her  hand 
io  a  his/her  position,  a  doctor,  a  writer, 
a  deputy  from  Pondicherry,  were  re- 
jected by  this  particular  young  lady, 
who  declared  that  ^*  Marriage  should 
be  the  most  intimate  union  of  hearts," 
aud  so  exasperated  Pfere  Phlipon,  the 
typical  French  father  in  his  ideas  of 
matrimony,  that  he  threatened  to  marry 
her  off-hand  to  the  first  man  who  came 
in  his  shop,  if  she  did  not  change  her 
line  of  conduct. 

After  several  vicissitudes,  and  at  last 
being  turned  out  of  the  house  by  her 
QDworthy  and  dissipated  father,  she 
eventually  espoused  a  gentleman  of 
good  position,  Roland  de  la  Platifere, 
a  "philosopher,"  or  learned  man  of 
aastere  life,  twenty  years  older  than 


herself,  whose  shrewd  sense,  mature 
judgment,  and  variety  of  knowledge 
attracted  the  fastidious  Manon. 

For  nine  years  Madame  Roland  led 
a  peaceful  and  uneventful  life  near 
Lyons  with  her  husband  and  only  child 
Eudora.  She  identified  herself  in  all 
Roland's  intellectual  pursuits,  however 
dry  and  tedious  to  a  young  woman  of 
her  breadth  of  mind,  and  led  the  busy 
life  of  the  middle-class  French womaD 
(than  whom  a  more  clever,  capable,, 
and  active  member  of  her  sex  does  not 
exist).  She  helped  the  poor  around 
her  and  formed  life-long  friendships 
with  men  of  culture  and  intelligence, 
such  as  Champagneux,  the  founder  of 
Le  Courrier  de  Lyon  (a  paper  of  ad- 
vanced Liberal  principles,  to  which 
Madame  Roland  contributed  articles, 
one  of  which  created  so  much  effect 
that  sixty  thousand  copies  of  it  were 
sold),  and  the  admirable  Bosc,  who 
published  the  incomparable  memoira 
she  afterwards'  wrote  in  prison.  A 
friendship  once  formed  with  Madame 
Roland  ended  only  with  death. 

When  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille,  July  14th,  1789,  thundered  in 
the  ears  of  all  France,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion was  fairly  launched,  no  one  was 
more  deeply  stirred  than  Madame  Ro- 
land. Her  soul  was  full  of  joy  and 
hope  of  a  new  national  birth,  and  she 
followed  the  Revolutionary  battle  with 
the  deepest  emotion.  Henceforth  she 
lived  only  for  her  country.  All  her 
previous  training  had  led  up  to  this» 
She  wished  for  nothing  now  but  the 
triumph  of  great  truths,  and  the  re- 
generation of  the  country.  She  wrote 
soul-stirring  letters,  most  of  which  ap- 
peared in  print,  to  her  friends  in  Paris,, 
and  inspired  her  readers  with  her  own 
detestation  of  the  unqualified  powers 
of  evil  of  the  French  monarchy  and  ita 
parasites. 

In  1791,  Roland  being  elected  deputy 
for  Lyons  in  the  French  National  As- 
sembly, he  and  his  wife  and  child  set- 
tled in  Paris,  where-  the  gifted  and 
eloquent  wife  of  the  Lyons  deputy 
became  at  once  a  power,  and  the  centre 
of  the  political  circle  which  surrounded 
her  husband. 
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The  year  1791,  when  '<  love  of  coun- 
tr}',  liberty,  the  human  race,  filled  the 
hearts  of  men,"  was  the  year  of  wom- 
an's influence  par  excellence. 

Nothing  contributed  more  to  urge 
men  on  to  heroic  deeds  than  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  women,  or  more  hastened 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  They 
compared  the  men  of  their  day  to  the 
heroes  of  old  time,  and  held  up  for 
their  emulation  the  sacrifices  and  pure 
patriotic  ideals  of  republican  Greece 
and  Borne.  Their  enthusiasm  as  usual 
was  contagious.  ''Who  could  resist 
these  large-hearted  women,"  says 
Michclet,  *'  who  suffered  for  others, 
and  articulated  their  demands  in  glow- 
ing language,  and  appealed  powerfully 
to  the  emotions  by  their  courage,  abil- 
ity, and  devotion  ?  The  heart  played 
an  immense  part  in  the  history  of  that 
time.  The  women  ruled  the  men  by 
sentiment,  passion,  and  the  superiority 
•of  their  initiative." 

Of  all  the  women  who  in  their  turn 
iufiuenced  their  contemporaries,  none 
surpassed  or  equalled  Madame  Roland. 
Her  salon  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe  be- 
came the  chosen  resort  of  the  cele- 
brated Girondins,  of  the  eloquent 
Yergniaud,  of  the  ''  high-souled  Bu- 
2ot,"  soon  to  be  passionately  in  love 
with  Madame  Boland,  of  the  handsome 
and  gifted  Barbaroux,  of  Potion,  the 
idolized  mayor  of  Paris,  of  Brissot,  the 
•originator  of  the  celebrated  saying. 
La  proprUti^  c^est  le  vol,  and  many 
•others,  mostly  young,  and  all  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  votaries  of,  and  be- 
lievers in,  the  Revolution. 

By  her  eloquent  words,  Madame 
Roland  inspired  these  men  with  her 
own  lofty  republican  ideals,  and  polit- 
ical dogmas,  and  if  not  nominally  the 
liead  of  the  Gironde,  she  was  so  in 
reality. 

Nothing  base,  or  mean,  or  cruel  was 
to  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  re- 
public of  the  Gironde.  It  was  to  be 
founded  on  the  noblest  and  finest  prin- 
ciples of  the  great  old-world  republics, 
when  only  the  best  and  most  capable 
citizens  were  to  rule  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  Unfortunately  they  ignored  the 
fact  that  the  huge  mass  of  the  prole- 


tariat, only  just  enfranchised,  cared 
nothing  for  ideal  sentiments.  Brutal- 
ized by  many  years  of  coarse  tyranny 
and  misery,  with  dulled  and  blunted 
feelings,  without  culture,  the  moral 
sense  stified,  the  academic  Girondins 
with  their  high  standard  of  intelligence 
and  feeling  touched  them  not.  Ma- 
rat's cry  of  ''Heads,  thousands  of 
heads,"  they  well  understood.  This 
appealed  to  their  feelings  of  vengeance. 
They  delighted  in  the  scenes  of  car- 
nage round  the  guillotine,  as  the  Ro- 
mans did  in  those  of  the  Amphitheatre. 
"  Bread  and  blood  "  was  practically  the 
Jacobin  cry.  Food  and  slaughter  the 
Sans-Culottes  appreciated.  The  Giron- 
dins were  not  thoroughgoing  enough 
for  the  mob,  who  had  now  gained  the 
upper  hand,  whereas  Danton,  Robes- 
I  pierre,  and  Marat  possessed  their  en- 
tire confidence. 

If  the  Girondins  had  exercised  more 
brute  force,  and  had  talked  less,  they 
would  have  dominated  the  situation  ; 
as  it  was  they  entirely  misunderstood 
the  development  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  Revolution.  This  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  on  September  21st, 
1792,  when  the  Republic  was  declared, 
they  congratulated  themselves  that  the 
Revolution  had  ended,  the  Jacobins  on 
the  contrary  thought  that  it  had  only 
just  begun. 

Always  clear-sighted,  Madame  Ro- 
land was  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
Girondins,  in  spite  of  their  learning 
and  ability,  did  not  know  how  to  lead. 
The  Jacobins  realized  perfectly  that 
violence  and  brutality  joined  with  sen- 
timent would  make  them  masters  of 
the  position. 

When  the  Roland  ministry  was 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1792,  and  Ro- 
land became  minister  of  the  interior, 
his  gifted  wife  came  in  contact  with  a 
numerous  circle,  but  what  struck  her 
most  painfully  was  the  universal  medi- 
ocrity of  intelligence,  which  surpassed 
nil  that  could  be  imagined,  from  the 
clerk  to  the  minister,  from  the  soldier 
to  the  ambassador. 

"I  never,  without  this  experience, 
could  have  believed  my  species  so 
poor,"  she  said. 
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Before  thai  she  thought  that  meu 
with  stronger  wills  were  also  cleverer. 

When    the    misguided   Louis  XYI. 
vetoed    tlie    decree    of    the    National 
Assembly  for  the  banishment  of  the 
priests,   and    dismissed    the    ministry, 
Boland  as  minister  of  the  interior  ad- 
dressed to  the  poor  monarch,  who  had 
neither  sufficient  force  to  stem  the  Rev- 
olution nor  sense  to  go  with  it,  one  of 
the  most  plain-spoken  and  ablest  re- 
monstrances that  his  wife's  pen  ever 
indited.    In  this  letter,  written  at  one 
sitting,   and    without   correction,  Ma- 
dame Roland  gave  a  masterly  review 
of  the  events  of  the  last  four  years, 
and    exactly   gauged    the    feeling    of 
the  community.    She  told   the  king : 
^^  There  is  no  time  for  drawing  back, 
there  is  no  time  even  for  temporizing. 
The  Revolution  is  accomplished  in  all 
minds,  it  will   be  achieved   by  blood 
and  cemented  by  it,  if  wisdom  do  not 
forestall    the  evils  which  can  still  be 
avoided.     The  ferment  is  extreme  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  it  will  burst  out 
in  A  terrible  manner  uuless  confidence 
in  the  intentions  of  your  Majesty  can 
calm  it." 

She  then  sketches  the  dangers  more 
fully  to  the  kiug  and  the  monarchy,  by 
his  resistance  to  the  people's  will,  and 
asks  why  should  tardy  delays  give  him 
Che  appearance  of  reluctance  when  ex- 
pedition would  gain  all  hearts  ? 

'^  I  know,"  she  writes  in  conclusion, 
**^  that  the  austere  language  of  truth  is 
rarely  welcomed  near  the  throne  ;  I 
know  also  because  it  is  hardly  ever 
heard  there,  that  revolutions  become 
necessary.  I  know  above  all,  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  maintain  it  with  your  Maj- 
esty, not  only  as  a  citizen  in  submission 
to  the  laws,  but  as  a  minister  honored 
with  your  confidence,  or  invested  with 
powers  that  infer  it,  and  I  know  noth- 
ing which  can  prevent  me  fulfilling  a 
duty  of  which  I  am  conscious." 

Such  plain  speaking  to  a  king  as 
tenacious  of  his  royal  prerogative  as 
Louis  Xyi.  could  have  only  one  result 
—  the  dismissal  of  the  Roland  ministry. 
Then  immediately  followed  such  au 
event  as  Madame  Roland  had  prognos- 
ticated :    <'The  20th  of  June,"  when 


the  mob  in  thousands  from  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  headed  by  Santerre 
and  Thdroigne  de  M^ricourt,  poured 
into  the  Tuileries  Palace  armed  with 
pikes,  and  shouting  '^Down  with  the 
Veto ! " 

Even  then  the  king's  eyes  were  not 
opened.  It  required  the  massacre  of 
his  Swiss  Guards  on  the  lOth  of  Au- 
gust to  do  this  thoroughly,  when  the 
'*  Marseillaise  hymn  "  was  first  heard 
in  Paris,  and  by  that  time  all  was  over 
for  him  and  his  forever. 

Then  followed  the  prison  massacres 
of  the  first  week  in  September.  Dan- 
ton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre  had  lashed 
the  populace  into  frenzy  by  their  de- 
nunciations of  the  foreign  troops  on 
their  borders,  who  had  begun  the  cam- 
paign by  taking  Longwy.  The  cry  was 
that  their  enemies  were  coming  to 
Paris  to  crush  out  their  newly  won 
liberty.  Maddened  by  panic,  the  peo- 
ple rushed  to  the  prisons  and  ruthlessly 
butchered  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty 
Royalists  on  the  steps,  or  in  the  court- 
yards of  the  prisons. 

The  horrora  of  the  massacre  made 
an  intense  and  ineffaceable  impression 
on  Madame  Roland.  She  with  the  Gi- 
ronde  party  never  ceased  denouncing 
Danton  and  the  '^  Septembriseurs,"  and 
demanding  their  chastisement. 

Nothing  however  shows  the  incom- 
petency of  the  Girondius  to  rule  more 
than  their  inability  to  stop  these  mas- 
sacres. 

They  were  in  power,  as  the  king  had 
recalled  the  Roland  ministry  in  Au- 
gust, Potion,  one  of  their  chief  men, 
was  mayor  of  Paris,  yet  ministers  and 
officials  did  nothing  but  wring  their 
hands,  when  a  small  number  of  deter- 
mined men  sent  by  the  mayor  to  the 
prisons  would  have  prevented  the  car- 
nage. Rulers  of  a  lawless  and  sangui- 
nary mob  must  be  something  more 
than  Parliamentarians. 

The  horror  which  Madame  Roland 
had  conceived  of  the  crimes  of  Septem- 
ber filled  her  with  unappeasable  indig- 
nation and  grief.  She,  the  disciple  of 
Rousseau,  who  believed  with  her  mas- 
ter that  "  it  was  not  allowable  for  a 
nation  to  purchase  the  most  desirable 
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revolution  with  the  blood  of  one  inno- 
cent person,"  could  never  gloss  over 
sanguinary  crimes  from  motives  of  ex- 
pediency. 

She  inspired  her  party  with  her  own 
hatred  of  Danton,  whom  posperity  has, 
however,  absolved  from  the  immediate 
instigation  of  the  prison  massacres. 

The  Girondins  attacked  him  unceas- 
ingly in  the  Convention,  but  he  and 
Robespierre  were  too  strong  for  them. 

"We  want  men  who  see  by  other 
eyes  than  those  of  their  wives,"  said 
Danton  jeeringly  of  Roland. 

For  a  few  months  after  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Republic,  September  21st, 
1792,  the  Girondins  waged  their  hope- 
less war  with  the  Jacobins,  but  with 
the  formation  of  tlie  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  with  powers  to  kill  or  to  fill 
the  prisons  with  '<  suspects,"  or  oppo- 
nents to  Jacobinism,  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror of  1793-4  began,  and  in  the  spring 
of  that  year  Madame  Roland  and  the 
Gironde  party  were  arrested  or  pro- 
scribed. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  warm  friend- 
ship and  sympathy  that  existed  be- 
tween Buzot  and  Madame  Roland,  had 
in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  trials  de- 
veloped into  profound  love.  We  know 
that  Madame  Roland  and  her  contem- 
poraries did  not  regard  the  marriage  tie 
as  inviolable.  The  society  of  the  day 
looked  upon  such  a  bond  as  ridicu- 
lous, if  it  were  uncongenial  or  hateful. 
Divorce  was  easily  procured,  and  con- 
stantly resorted  to.  All  honor,  then, 
must  be  given  to  Madame  Roland  for 
her  determination  never  to  take  facile 
advantage  of  the  law,  and  seek  divorce 
from  Roland,  now  grown  old,  queru- 
lous, and  a  source  of  irritation,  in  order 
to  unite  herself  to  the  only  man  she 
ever  passionately  loved.  Her  husband 
now  entirely  depended  upon  her ;  she 
honored  and  respected  him,  althousrh 
we  know  from  her  memoirs  written  in 
prison,  that  life  with  him  had  often 
been  very  trying.  She  felt  the  dis- 
parity in  their  age  when  going  into  the 
world,  and  surrounded  by  younger  and 
more  congenial  spirits. 

'^  I  loved  my  husband  as  a  tender 
daughter  adores  a  virtuous  father,  to 


whom  she  would  even  sacrifice  her 
husband,  but  I  have  found  the  maa 
who  could  be  my  lover,"  she  wrote. 

She  had  confessed  to  Roland  tliai 
she  loved  Buzot,  but  had  promised  thfr 
ailing  man  she  would  never  leave  him. 
She  strugsrled  against  her  feelings  for 
Buzot,  and  even  quitted  Paris  to  avoid 
coming  in  contact  with  him. 

Buzot  was  married  to  a  woman 
worthy  of  esteem  and  regard  whicli  he 
fully  recognized,  although  she  would 
not  bear  comparison  with  the  brilliant 
wife  of  Roland. 

The  latter  suffered  as  only  a  woman 
of  her  intensely  emotional  and  passion- 
ate nature  can  do.  She  felt  there  was 
no  hope .  of  happiness  for  all  four  of 
them,  and  when  the  prison  door  shut 
her  off  from  the  outside  world  and 
freedom  forevermore,  we  can  well  be- 
lieve what  she  tells  us,  that  it  was  a 
relief  to  feel  that  her  struggle  be- 
tween "love  and  duty"  was  over. 
Prison  removed  tlie  strain,  and  was 
welcome  to  the  worn,  passionate  soul. 

On  May  31st,  1793,  twenty-one  mem- 
bers of  the  Gironde  were  arrested  by 
order  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  same  night 
^^  the  Great  Citoyenne "  was  aroused 
from  sleep,  and  conveyed  to  the  Ab- 
baye  Prison  during  the  early  hours  of 
June  1st. 

The  women  of  the  streets  and  mar- 
kets, always  exulting  at  the  prospect  of 
another  victim,  shouted  after  her  *'To 
the  guillotine  I " 

She  languished  in  the  stifling,  hor* 
rible  prison  for  three  months,  bearing 
all  her  sufferings  with  exemplary  pa* 
tience  and  sweetness,  and  winning  the 
love  and  respect  of  all,  even  the  most 
debased  and  criminal.  Her  cell  was 
just  large  enough  fur  her  bed,  one 
chair,  and  a  small  table. 

Her  faithful  friends  did  not  desert 
her.  Bosc  came  to  see  her  and  sent 
her  plants  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ; 
ChampHgneux  came  so  often  that  he 
became  *^  suspect"  through  his  visits^ 
and  Henriette  Cannet  offered  to  ex- 
change garments  with  Ifer,  and  give  up 
her  life  for  her  friend. 

She  occupied  her  time  in  reading. 
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writing,  and  drawing,  and  endeavored 
to  lighten  the  captivity  of  lier  fellow 
prisoners  by  her  sympathy  and  help. 
She  always  presented  a  cheerful  face 
to  them,  although  the  jailer's  wife  told 
one  of  Madame  Boland's  friends  she 
would  sometimes  weep  for  hours  to- 
gether when  alone. 

Worst  torture  of  all  to  a  sensitive 
mind,  she  had  to  listen  to  horrible  and 
Althy  denunciations  of  herself  that 
were  shouted  beneath  her  prison  win- 
dow, by  the  newsvendors  sent  by 
H^ert,  the  owner  of  the  infamous  and 
disgusting  journal,  Phre  Duchesne, 
HAert,  the  jackal  of  the  press,  had 
never  ceased  attacking  Madame  Ro- 
land, her  principles,  actions,  manners, 
and  even  her  looks.  '^  Toothless  hag  " 
was  one  of  the  least  offensive  epithets 
he  applied  to  tJiis  most  beautiful 
woman.  Phrt  Ditchkane  from  first  to 
last  was  full  of  the  most  indecent  ac- 
cusations and  insinuations  against  all 
reputable  people,  which  were  im- 
mensely palatable  to  the  taste  of  the 
mob.  The  paper  pandered  to  the  vil- 
est instincts,  and  urged  the  people  on 
to  theft  and  murder.  Loathsome  de- 
tails of  fictitious  interviews  with  Ma- 
dame Roland  were  shouted  under  her 
windows  during  the  hot  summer  days. 
Every  gross  and  insulting  epithet  was 
applied  to  her.  From  this  she  could 
not  escape.  The  Sans-Culottes  gloated 
over  the  stories,  and  crowded  round 
the  newsvendora  with  delighted  appre- 
ciation. 

The  wretched  Hubert,  contrary  to 
what  may  be  expected,  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  manners,  with  fair  hnir, 
blue  eyes,  and  the  sweetest  expression 
of  face  possible.  He  left  an  enormous 
fortune  behind  him,  which  was  confis- 
cated after  retribution  in  the  shape  of 
the  guillotine  overtook  him  in  17d4. 

Three  weeks  after  Madame  Roland's 
arrest,  two  letters  were  brought  to  her 
by  a  Mademoiselle  Goussard  from 
Buzot,  who  had  escaped  from  Paris, 
and  was  wandering  about  with  other 
Gtrondins  in  Normandy.  On  the  22nd 
of  June  she  wrote  to  him  the  first  of 
five  letters,  all  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served. 


**  How  often  I  read  them  !  "  she 
wrote,  referring  to  his  two  letters.  '^  I 
press  them  to  my  heart,  I  cover  them 
with  kisses.  I  never  hoped  to  receive 
any  again." 

She  feared  he  would  make  some  im- 
prudent attempt  to  rescue  her,  and 
begs  him  not  to  do  so. 

*'  My  friend,  it  is  in  saving  thy  coun- 
try that  thou  canst  work  out  my  salva- 
tion. Death,  torments,  pain  are  nothing 
to  me.  I  can  defy  them  all.  ^  .  .  I 
dare  tell  thee,  and  thou  art  the  only 
one  in  the  world  who  can  appreciate 
it,  that  I  was  not  very  sorry  to  be 
arrested.  I  owe  it  to  my  executioners 
that  they  have  reconciled  love  and  duty 
for  me.    Do  not  pity  me." 

The  conflict  between  'Hove  and 
duty  "  was  over,  she  was  about  to  die. 
Henceforth  her  heart  and  feelings  could 
go  forth  unreservedly  to  her  lover. 

On  the  3rd  of  July  she  wrote  her 
second  letter  to  Buzot,  in  which  she 
says  of  Roland  :  — 

''  I  should  like  to  sacrifice  my  life  for 
him  to  acquire  the  right  to  give  my  last 
breath  to  thee." 

In  her  third  letter,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  she  tells  him  she  had  had  '*  this 
dear  picture  "  (Buzot's  miniature) 
brought  to  her  in  prison.  '^  It  is  on 
my  heart,  hidden  from  all  eyes,  felt 
every  moment,  and  often  bathed  with 
my  tears." 

Her  fourth  letter,  dated  the  7th  of 
July,  was  the  most  ardent  of  them  all, 
and  was  the  last  Buzot  received. 

In  her  fifth  letter,  written  the  same 
evening,  she  says  :  ^*  O  thou  !  so  dear 
and  so  worthy  to  be,  moderate  the 
impatience  which  makes  thee  shudder. 
In  thinking  of  the  irons  with  which 
they  fetter  me,  dost  thou  not  see  the 
blessings  which  I  owe  to  them  ?  With 
thy  portrait  on  my  heart,  or  beneath 
my  eyes,  I  thank  Heaven  for  having 
made  me  taste  the  inexpressible  happi- 
ness of  loving  and  being  loved  with 
that  generosity,  that  delicacy,  which 
vulgar  souls  will  never  know,  and  which 
are  above  all  other  pleasures." 

During  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  she  was  at  the  prison  of  Ste. 
P^lagie. 
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By  a  refinement  of  torture,  she  had 
been  released  from  the  Abbaye  only  to 
be  re-arrested  that  same  hour.  At  the 
P^lagie,  only  a  thin  partition  separated 
her  from  low  assassins  and  depraved 
women,  foul  language  and  revolting 
spectacles  being  ever  present  to  her 
senses  and  imagination. 

It  was  here  that  she  wrote  her  mar- 
vellous and  unique  memoirs,  in  which 
she  described  her  infancy,  life,  and  the 
political  career  of  her  husband,  and 
comments  on  the  fate  of  France,  her 
friends,  and  the  prisoners  around  her. 
These  wonderful  memoirs  were  written 
in  twenty-two  days,  and  were  entirely 
without  revision  on  her  part* 

Her  good  friend  Bosc  took  the  leaves 
of  the  precious  manuscript  from  time 
to  time,  and  hid  them  in  the  hollow  of 
a  tree  in  the  forest  of  Montmorency. 
It  was  Bosc  who  took  charge  of  Ma- 
dame Roland's  only  child  Eudora,  who 
eventually  married  the  son  of  her  motli- 
er's  other  devoted  friend  Champagneuz. 
It  was  Bosc  who  dissuaded  Madame 
Boland  from  suicide.  It  was  he  who 
followed  the  cart  which  conveyed  her 
to  the  guillotine.  It  was  he  who  wrote 
the  preface  to  her  memoirs,  the  profits 
of  the  sale  of  which  he  reserved  for 
Eudora  Roland. 

Champagneuz  wrote  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition.  The  original  man- 
uscript is  now  in  the  Biblioth^que  Im- 
p^riale  in  Paris. 

In  prison  the  mother  wrote  to  her 
young  daughter :  *'  My  example  will 
remain  to  thee,  and  I  feel  it  is  a  rich 
inheritance." 

At  the  dreadful  and  squalid  prison 
of  the  Conciergerie,  to  which  she  was 
tnkcn  just  before  her  death,  she  ezer- 
cined  the  same  wonderful  spell  over 
the  prisoners  as  at  the  P^lagie  and  the 
Abbaye.  Her  mere  presence  pacified 
tumults  and  disorder.  When  sum- 
moned to  the  usual  mock  trial  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  she  dressed 
herself  carefully  in  white.  Her  beau- 
tiful dark  hair  hung  down  her  back, 
and  her  complexion  appeared  ravish- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  months  of  confine- 
ment she  had  experienced.  When  she 
descended  into  the  courtyard,  her  hand 


was  repeatedly  kissed  by  the  poor  crea- 
tures who  crowded  round  her,  and 
cried  and  sobbed  at  her  departure.  She 
was  the  only  one  who  preserved  her 
equanimity. 

No  serious  accusation  could  be  made 
against  the  great  citoyenne,  but  her 
condemnation  was  a  foregone  conclu* 
sion.  After  an  eloquent  defence  from 
her,  she  was  sentenced  to  be  guillo* 
tined. 

At  a  quarter  past  four  on  the  after* 
noon  of  the  9th  of  November,  1793,  she 
was  taken  to  the  scaffold.  In  the  same 
cart  with  her  was  Lamarque  the  forger^ 
who  displayed  the  most  abject  terror  at 
the  thought  of  death.  Ever  kind  to 
suffering  humanity,  whether  deserving 
or  not,  she  pitied  and  consoled  him, 
and  even  succeeded  in  making  him 
smile  faintly  several  times,  so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  meet  his  doom  with  a 
certain  amount  of  fortitude. 

At  the  scaffold,  she  requested  San- 
son to  allow  her  companion  to  be  exe- 
cuted first,  in  order  to  spare  him  the 
sight  of  her  blood,  and  when  he  de- 
murred, she  said  smilingly  :  <*  Come, 
you  cannot  refuse  the  last  request  of  a 
lady  I "  and  Sanson  gave  way. 

On  going  herself  up  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, her  eyes  fell  upon  the  gi- 
gantic statue  of  Liberty,  when  she 
exclaimed  :  — 

'^O,  Liberty  !  what  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name  I  " 

It  was  rightly  said  of  her,  ''All  was 
in  tune,  nothing  was  imperfect  in  this 
celebrated  woman  ;  she  was  not  only 
the  strongest  character,  but  the  truest 
of  our  Revolution." 

Roland  committed  suicide  on  hearing 
of  his  wife's  death. 

Buzot  died  of  want  and  starvation 
after  several  miserable  months  of  hid- 
ing. 

His  miniature,  ''this  dear  picture,'^ 
was  found  as  late  as  1863,  on  the 
ground,  amongst  a  lot  of  vegetables 
at  a  greengrocer's  open  stall  in  the 
March^  des  Batignolles.  It  was  dread- 
fully dilapidated,  but  on  the  removal  of 
the  painting,  a  piece  of  paper  covered 
with  the  fine  writing  of  Madame  Ro- 
Innd,  was  found  containing  a  short  his* 
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toiy  of  B^zot's  life,  which  she  had 
written  iu  prisou. 

<«  Buzot  will  live  in  the  remembrance 
of  men  of  worth,"  she  wrote  ;  but  that 
which  chiefly  commends  him  to  the 
notice  of  posterity  is  the  fact  that  he 
was  beloved  by  the  great  and  good 
Madame  Boland. 

'  M.  Bale. 


From  ChAmbera'  JoumaL 
ITALIAN  GRANITE. 

iTAliiAN  marble  has  long  been 
known  in  this  country,  and  the  trade 
carried  on  in  its  import  has  attained  to 
considerable  dimensions ;  whilst,  curi- 
ously enough,  the  granite 'resources  of 
Italy  have  for  some  reason  been  almost 
entirely  overlooked,  and  Italian  granite 
has  remained  to  the  present  day  almost 
entirely  ignored  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Under  these  circumstances,  the 
attempts  now  being  made  to  place  Ital- 
ian granite  on  the  British  markets,  and 
to  render  it  a  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic success,  call  forth  considerable 
interest,  and  have  induced  us  to  lay 
before  our  readers  some  succinct  ac- 
count of  what  may  with  justice  almost 
be  described  as  a  new  product  in  our 
industries,  together  with  some  brief 
notes  of  its  mode  of  occurrence  in 
Italy  and  the  methods  in  which  it  is 
quarried  and  worked. 

The  most  important  seat  of  the  gran- 
ite industry  in  Italy  is  the  group  of 
quarries  in  the  province  of  Novnro, 
situated  around  Baveno  and  Alzo. 
Here  not  only  is  the  quarrying  of  the 
granite  carried  on,  but  the  turning, 
polishing,  and  general  execution  of  all 
work  in  connection  with  the  finished 
product  is  also  performed.  The  gran- 
ite of  the  district  is  of  two  distinct 
classes  —  red  and  white  or  grey  gran- 
ite. The  former,  according  to  a  report 
by  Professor  James  Gelkie  —  who  has, 
after  a  careful  megascopic  and  micro- 
scopic examination,  pronounced  an 
opinion  on  the  rocks  which  form  the 
subject  of  this  article  —  is  composed  in 
nearly  equal  proportions  of  felspar  and 
quartz,  with  a  relatively  small  admix- 


ture of  mica ;  whilst  the  latter  has  a 
similar  structure  and  texture,  but  with 
the  orthoclase  or  potash-felspar  of  a 
white  instead  of  a  red  color.  Both 
varieties  of  granite  have  a  medium 
grain,  take  a  fine  polish,  and  whilst 
admirably  suited  for  ornamental  pur* 
poses,  are  eminently  serviceable  in  the 
arts  owing  to  their  durability  and 
strength. 

The  principal  quarries  are  situated 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  whose  scenery  is  well  known  to 
all  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  A  fea- 
ture of  interest  is  the  mode  of  working 
adopted,  which  consists  in  detaching 
enormous  masses  of  granite  by  huge 
blasts.  At  the  Monte  Grassi  quarry,  in 
1885,  a  charge  of  six  tons  of  gunpow- 
der was  fired  by  electricity  ;  whilst  four 
months  later,  a  similar  blast,  with  eight 
and  a  half  tons  of  the  same  explosive, 
was  carried  out.  It  was,  however,  iu 
the  autumn  of  1886  that  a  monster 
blast  was  executed,  when  seventeen 
tons  of  blasting-powder  and  half  a  ton 
of  Nobel  dynamite  were  exploded 
simultaneously,  displacing  something 
like  five  hundred  thousand  cubic  yards 
of  granite ;  while  some  twenty  or 
thirty  blocks,  ranging  from  one  thou- 
sand to  six  thousand  five  hundred 
cubic  yards  each,  were  earned  fully 
Ihree  hundred  yards  by  the  explosion* 
8o  much  interest  attached  to  these 
phenomenal  blasts,  that  in  the  inter- 
ests of  science  the  Italian  ministry  of 
war  deputed  a  major  of  engineers  to 
be  present  and  to  fully  report  thereon. 

The  position  of  this  quarry  on  a 
mountain  side  attaining  an  altitude  of 
about  two  thousand  feet  is  particularly 
advantageous,  as  the  material  descends 
by  the  action  of  gravity  to  the  finishing 
and  polishing  works  below,  whence  it 
passes  to  the  harbor  adjoining  the 
works,  and  is  shipped  to  its  destina- 
tion. 

Another  famous  quarry  in  this  dis- 
trict is  the  white  quarry  of  Alzo,  situ- 
ated on  the  western  shore  of  Lago 
d'Orta,  a  small  lake  some  nine  miles  in 
a  westerly  direction  from  Lago  Mag- 
sriore.  This  granite  takes  a  high  pol- 
ish, is  that  employed  in  the  construction 
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of  the  docks  at  Spezzin,  as  well  as  in 
the  famous  St.  Gothard  Tuuuel.  A 
brief  examination  of  old  buildings  in 
the  district  bears  abundant  testimony 
to  the  durability  of  the  granite  under 
consideration. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  power  of 
Italian  granite  to  resist  the  ravages  of 
time  can  be  adduced  than  by  mention- 
ing the  famous  palace  on  the  ^'  Isola 
Bella,"  which  was  erected  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Cardinal  Borromeo 
with  granite  from  Mcmte  Grassi.  This 
spot  forms  a  favorite  resort  of  tourists 
in  north  Italy  ;  and  the  material  of  tlie 
old  palace,  though  exposed  for  over 
three  centuries  to  the  great  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  here  found,  exhibits 
no  signs  of  weathering  or  decay. 

A  feature  of  interest  in  connection 


with  the  working  of  Italian  granite  is 
the  cheap  cost  of  production.  Wages 
are  low  in  northern  luily,  and  the 
wants  of  the  workera  being  few  and 
the  necessaries  of  life  cheap,  both 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  readily 
obtainable  at  lesser  rates  than  rule  in 
other  granite-producing  countries. 

Viewing  the  cheapness  of  labor,  the 
uulimited  stores  of  granite,  and  the 
easy  methods  of  transport  by  means  of 
water,  there  appears  little  doubt  that 
Italian  granite  will  ere  long  force  its 
way  to  the  front,  and  by  enabling  all 
persons  in  this  country  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  an  unequalled  building  mate- 
rial at  low  rates,  will  confer  lasting 
benefits  on  ai*chitectnnil  en<;ineering 
and  kindred  industries,  and  through 
these  on  the  public  generally. 


The  Effects  of  Intense  Cold  upon 
THE  Mind.  —  Extreme  cold,  as  is  well 
known,  exerts  a  benumbing  influence  upon 
the  mental  faculties.  Almost  every  one 
who  has  been  exposed,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  to  a  very  low  temperature 
has  noted  a  diminution  in  will  power,  and 
often  a  temporary  weakening  of  the  mem- 
ory. Perhaps  the  largest  scale  upon  which 
this  action  has  ever  been  studied  was 
during  the  retreat  of  the  French  from 
Moscow.  The  troops  suffered  extremely 
from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  cold — from  the 
latter  perhaps  most  of  all.  A  German 
physician  who  accompanied  a  detachment 
of  his  countrymen  has  left  an  interesting 
account  of  their  trials  daring  this  retreat. 
From  an  abstract  of  this  paper  by  Dr.  Rose, 
in  the  New  Yorker  Medieiniache  Monat- 
schrifty  we  find  that  of  the  earliest  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  cold  wtm  a  loss  of 
memory.  This  was  noted  in  the  strong  as 
well  as  those  who  were  already  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  hardships  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed.  With  the  first 
appearance  of  a  moderately  low  tempera- 
ture (about  five  degrees  above  zero  Fahren- 
heit), many  of  the  soldiers  were  found  to 
have  forgotten  the  names  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary things  about  them,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  articles  of  food,  for  the  want  of  which 
they  were  x>eri8hing.  Many  forgot  their 
own  names  and  those  of  their  comrades. 


Others  showed  more  pronounced  symptoms 
of  mental  disturbance,  and  not  a  few  be- 
came incurably  insane,  the  type  of  their 
insanity  resembling  very  closely  senile 
dementia.  The  cold  was  probably  not 
alone  responsible  for  these  effects,  for  a 
zero  temperature  is  rather  stimulating  than 
paralyzing  in  its  action  upon  the  well  fed 
and  the  healthy.  These  men  were  half 
starved,  poorly  clad,  worn  out  with  long 
marching,  many  already  weakened  by  dys- 
entery and  other  diseases,  and  all  mentally 
depressed,  as  an  army  in  defeat  always  is. 
It  needed,  therefore,  no  very  unusual  de- 
gree of  cold  to  produce  the  psychic  effects 
observed  under  other  circumstances  only 
as  a  consequence  of  exposure  to  an  extreme 
low  temperature.  Medical  Beoord. 


Paper  Duty  Abolished.  » What  de- 
mand there  may  be  for  production  of  litera- 
ture in  Jamaica,  or  what  effect  may  be 
expected,  we  know  not,  but  are  glad  to  see 
that  in  that  island  the  duty  on  printing 
paper,  formerly  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent., 
has  been  abolished,  as  well  as  all  duty 
levied  on  writing  or  wrapping  paper.  We 
hope  the  change  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  the  old  colony  which  has  so 
interesting  a  history. 
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A  Day  of  Days,  etc. 


il  day  op  days. 

He  was  here  bnt  a  moment  ago ; 
I  yet,  in  the  tree^Ahaded  path,  hear  the 

tread  of  his  feet. 
He  left  me  a  rose  in  whose  heart  is  a  deep 
crimson  glow ; 
Ah,  the  rose  is  so  sweet ! 

His  words  they  were  few, 
But  he  said  to  me  wonderful,  wonderful 

things  with  his  eyes  — 
His  eyes,  that  are  like  the  skies  over  us, 
cloudless  and  blue ; 
:.    How  I  love  the  blue  skies  ! 

Must  I  tell  what  the  eyes  said  — 
l*hose  soft,  azure  eyes  of  his  ?    No  !  His  a 

secret  FU  keep, 
K^ep  close  in  the  heart  of  my  heart,  be  I 
living  or  dead, 
Awake  or  asleep. 

. ,  Oh,  how  bright  is  the  day  I 
There  never  dawned  one  so  bright  since 

the  long  ages  have  run  — 
J^^ver  one  half  so  bright  since  the  earth 
took  her  circling  way 
Round  her  lover,  the  sun. 

I  could  worship  the  sun 
As  he  beams  on  his  mistress,  the  earth,  in 

the  fulness  of  love  ; 
For  love  is  so  worshipful  I    Tell  me,  sweet 

rose,  am  I  one 

All  its  blessings  to  prove  ? 

Argosy. 


A  HOPELESS  CASE. 

Of  literary  pleasures,  my  first  and  chief 

delight, 
Was  to  read  the  thrilling  serials  our  deft 

romancers  write, 
To  follow  up  each  hero  to  the  altar  from 

his  teens, 
By  reading  each  instalment  in  the  monthly 

magazines. 

The  system  answered  splendidly  while 
magazines  were  few. 

But  journal  follows  journal  now,  review 
succeeds  review ; 

And  when  the  monthly  parcel  I  have  care- 
fully perused, 

Alas,  I  find  the  characters  are  woefully 
confused!  ' 

They  follow  me  about  by  day,  at  night  they 

haunt  me  Uill, 
A  hero  out  from  Longman's  weds  a  lady 

from  Comhill ; 


A  villian  from  Belgraoia^  who  a  burglary 

has  planned, 
Is  suddenly  arrested  by  detectives  from  the 

Strand. 

I  hear  a  stalwart  warrior  from  one  of  Wey- 

man's  plots 
Engaged   in   Dolly  dialogues   with   Mary 

Queen  of  Scots  ; 
And  persons  in  the  Argosy  for  gold  in 

Harper's  toll, 
Or  interview  physicians  brought  to  light 

by  Conan  Doyle. 

Not  only  In  the  fiction,  too,  I  find  my  fancy 

trip. 
The  Idler's  Club  are  gathered  at  the  Sign 

that  bears  a  Ship, 
While   Blackwood^ s    sober  chronicler   in 

quite  a  flippant  way 
Discusses  **  Without  Prejudice  "  the  topics 

of  the  day. 

And  so,  although  my  intellect  is  reasonably 

strong. 
It  will  not  bear  the  strain  of  this  bewilder- 

ment  for  long ; 
Please  carve  upon  my  tombstone  when  I 

quit  terrestrial  scenes, 

**Here  lies  a  man  who  perished  from  too 

many  magazines  I*' 

panefa.. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  BIMETALLIBT. 

I. 

Who  is  Silver  ? — what  is  she. 
That  all  our  swells  commend  her  ? 

Very  tough  and  bright  is  she ; 
The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her^ 

That  adopted  she  might  be  — 

That  adopted  she  might  be ! 

u. 

Is  she  constant  as  she's  fair  ? 

Or  is  she  light  and  heady  ? 
Gold  might  to  her  arms  repair 

To  help  him  to  keep  steady ; 
And,  being  helped,  inhabit  there — 
And,  being  helped,  inhabit  there. 

lU. 

Then,  if  Silver  plays  mad  tricks, 
Or  Gold  is  always  changing, 

So  that  none  their  price  can  fix,   > 
From  par  to  premium  ranging — 

Let  us  both  together  mix  ! — 

Let  us  both  together  mix  I 
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From  LongoMtn's  MfigMEine. 
THB  ROBIANCB  OF  A  STUART  PRINCESS. 

(FBOM  XXW  DOCUMENTS.) 
BT  MBS.  W.   E.   H.   LECKY. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  ^'  Irish  His- 
toric MSS.«"  which  are  now  iu  course 
of  publicatioQ  aud  are  edited  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  cou tains  the  various  contem- 
porary accounts  of  the  escape  of  the 
Princess  Maria  Clementina  from  luus- 
brock  ill  1719.^  These  papers  are  now 
pubii:5hed  for  the  first  time,  with  the 
ezcepiiott  of  one,  an  English  narrative, 
which  appeared  in  Loudon  in  1722,  and 
of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  aud  Lord 
Maliou  made  use.    It  nmy  be  well  to 
remind  the  reader  that  the  Princess 
Maria   Clementina   was    daughter   of 
Jiuues  Sobieski,  prince  of  Poland,  aud 
grauddaHgliier  of  the  kiug  and  hero, 
John  Sobieski,  who  had  saved  Austria 
from  the  Turks,,  aud  that  she  was  be- 
trothed  to  the  Pretender,  also  called 
Uie  Chevalier  de  St.-George,  to  whom 
she  was  to  be  married  at  Bologna  iu 
Italy.    George  I.,  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
posed alliance,  begged  the  emperor  to 
interfere,  aud   his    Imperial  Majesty, 
foixetting  the  debt  his  country  owed  to 
the  Jiouse  of  Sobieski,  gave  orders  that 
the  priaceas  should  be  arrested  on  her 
passage  through  Innsbruck,  which  was 
acconlingly  done.    The    story  of   her 
escape    is  related  in    Freuch  by  two 
eye-witnesses,  Sir  Charles  Wogan  aud 
Bichard  Gaydon,  a  major  of  the  Irish 
Begimeiii  of  Dillon  iu  France.    There 
is  a    third    narrative   in    English,   by 
Brother   Bonaveulure    Boy  Ian,  of  the 
Irish  Fraucisoan  College  of   St.  An- 
tliouy  of    Padua  at  Lou  vain,  besides 
one  iu   Italian  aud   the  English  one 
above     referred    to,    which    was    at 
firat   erroneously  ascribed  to  Wogan. 
Charles  Wogan,  of  Bathcoffy,  Kildare, 
was  nephew  of  Tyrconuell,  viceroy  of 
Ireland   under  James  II.    He  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender ;  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  at 
Prestoo   in   1715,  and   imprisoned    in 
Newgate.  ■  After  six   months  he  and 
aeveral  other  prisoners,  who  were  go- 
iag  to  be  tried  for  high  treason,  Inid 
made,  theic  escape  on  a  dark   ui.i;hi, 
fighVipg   tUeir  way  throqgb  the  bay- 


onets  of   nine    grenadiers.     He    had 
been  tracked  in    his  hiding  place   in 
midday,   had    fled    on    the    roof,   and 
finally  succeeded  iu  escaping  to  France. 
Such  a  man  was  well  suited  to  conduct 
a  perilous  enterprise.    His  narrative  is 
somewhat  highly  colored.    It  was  writ- 
ten long  after  the  event,  being  dated 
March  4, 1745,  from  ''St.  Clement  de  la 
Mauche,"  the  country  of  Don  Quixote. 
It    was    dedicated    to    the    queen    of 
France.    The  other  eye-witness,  (Jay- 
don,  kept  a  journal  at  the  time,  and 
gives    some    additional   details.     This 
memoir  is  dated  from  Bologna,  May  9^ 
1719,  aud  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum among  the   papers   of  Cardinal 
Gualterio,  for  whose  information  it  waa 
chiefly  written.    Wogan  begins  by  re- 
lating how  in  1718,  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  by  ''  King  James  of  England '' 
to  select  him  a  wife  from  the  Catholic 
princesses  of  Germnny,  and   how  his 
choice  fell  on  the  youngest  daughter  of 
James  Sobieski,  prince  of  Poland,  who 
then  lived  iu  retirement  with  his  court 
at  Ohlau,  in  Silesia.    Several  alliances 
had  been  proposed  to  the  Chevalier, 
but  in  his  position,  he  wrote  to  Cardi^ 
nal  Albaui,^  he  cared  more  for  a  timr- 
riage  that  would  insure  his  domestic 
happiness  than  for  one  based  on  purely 
political    motives,   and    he   therefore 
wished  to  obtiiin  through  a  trustworthy, 
channel  all  the  inforniution  he  could 
about  the  princesses  in  question  before 
deciding.    The  prince  of  Poland  had 
three  daughters.    The  eldest,  Princess 
Casimire,  brought  up  in  Bonie  by  her 
grandmother,    tlie    queen    downger.  of 
Poland,  was   grave    and    serious   and 
bristling    with    etiquette ;    whil^    th^ 
second,  afterwanls  Duchess^  d^  Bouil- 
lon, was  inclined  to  too  nnich  gaiety  and 
familiarity.    Neither   suited    a    prince 
depressed  by  his  misfortunes.    But  the 
Princess    Clementina    had   an    even, 
sweet,    and    charming    temper,    and 
enough  good  sense  to  attune  her  buoy- 
ant manner  to  the  times  and  seasons. 
Wogan  went  to  Vrbino  to  communicate 
his    impref^ions   to   J^mes,  who  wi|s 
saitisfied  with  the  resMltof  th|B  mission 

«  TUs  tou^  Js  ppbll^^  foe  Jj^  4f|^|  ^6  b)  li^ 
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and  appointed  him  at  once  to  ratify  the 
marriage  contract.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  Earl  of  Mar  persuaded 
James  that  his  Euglisli  followers  might 
object  to  his  sending  an  Irish  Catholic, 
and,  at  his  suggestion,  the  Hon.  James 
Murray  was  sent  instead.  The  mar- 
riage treaty  being  concluded,  the  Hon. 
John  Hay,  brolher-in-law  of  Murray, 
was  despatched  to  Ohlau  in  order  to 
escort  the  two  princesses  —  mother  and 
daughter  —  in  all  secrecy  to  Bologna, 
where  the  royal  couple  were  to  receive 
the  nuptial  benediction. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  plan  had  leaked 
out,  and  King  George  I.  employed  his 
influence  through  his  envoy,  St.-Sapho- 
rin,  at  the  court  of  Vienna  to  prevent 
the  marriage,  threatening  the  emperor 
to  break  up  the  Quadruple  Alliance  and 
join  his  enemy,  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  Princess  Sobieska  was  herself 
partly  responsible  for  what  followed. 
She  insisted  on  travelling  in  great 
state,  and  at  short  stages,  under  the 
name  of  ^^Mnr^hale"  of  Poland,  so 
that  the  incognito  was  but  too  trans- 
parent. The  emperor,  fearing  the  en- 
mity of  England  in  the  war  in  which  he 
was  en^ged,  reluctantly  sent  orders  to 
Innsbruck  that  his  aunt  and  niece 
should  be  arrested  on  their  passage. 
The  empress-mother  wished  to  save 
her  sister  from  such  an  indignity,  and 
bribed  the  courier  —  possibly,  says  Wo- 
gan,  not  without  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  emperor  himself  —  to  lengthen  the 
usual  three  days'  journey  from  Vienna 
to  Innsbriick  by  a  pretended  accident 
on  horseback,  in  order  to  give  the  party 
time  to  pass  before  he  could  arrive. 
But  this  plan  was  frustrated  by  the 
delaiys  of  the  princess.  She  stopped  a 
week  whh  her  brother,  the  Bishop  of 
Augsburg,  on  the  plea  of  getting  some 
jewellery  reset,  the  Augsburg  jewellers 
being  then  famous,  and  the  courier,  in 
spite  of  a  three  days'  delay,  arrived  the 
day  before  the  princesses,  who  were  in 
consequence  arrested.  John  Hay,  who 
was  allowed  to  go  free,  arrived  at 
jSologna  with  the  news,  and  Wogan, 
disappointed  at'  the  ill  success  of  a 
plan  which  Ire  had  so  successfully 
started,  hurried  to  Kome,  Where  his 


master  had  gone.  The  prince  apolo- 
gized to  him  for  not  having  trusted 
him  with  the  mission  of  conducting  the 
princesses,  which  smoothed  Wogan^s 
ruffled  feelings,  and  now  entrusted  him 
with  the  task  of  liberating  them,  leav- 
ing Wogan  entirely  free  as  to  what 
means  to  employ. 

Wogan's  devotion  to  the  prince,  and 
his  own  love  of  adventure,  made  him 
willing  to  undertake  the  affair.  The 
pope  was  put  in  the  secret,  and  gave 
him  a  passport  under  the  name  of  the 
Comte  de  Cernes,  who  was  taking 
his  family  from  Flanders  to  Loretto. 
At  Bologna  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  papal  legate,  Cartlinal  Origo,  who 
laughed  at  the  enterprise,  took  Wogan 
to  the  opera,  and  wished  him  a  speedy 
return.  Wogan  replied  that  the  legate 
would  never  see  him  again  except  with 
the  princess.  Disguised  as  a  French 
merchant,  he  passed  through  Innabrftck 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  two 
princesses.  They  entered  eagerly  Into 
his  plans  provided  Prince  Sobieski  gave 
him  full  powers.  Wogan  next  went  to 
Ohlau ;  but  it  was  not  easy  at  first  to 
persuade  the  prince,  who  treated  the 
whole  scheme  as  impracticable  and 
uudesirable,  and  thought  such  Don 
Quixotism  was  out  of  season.  He  sent 
Wogan  on  New  Year's  day,  1719,  a 
priceless  snuff-box  made  out  of  a  tnr-' 
quoise  set  in  gold  which  King  John, 
his  father,  had  found  in  the  tent  of  the 
grand  vizier  the  day  of  tlie  victory  at 
Vienna.  Wogan,  however,  would  not 
accept  it,  saying  that  he  could  not  be 
the  bearer  of  a  refusal  for  his  master 
and  a  present  for  himself.  This  moved 
the  prince,  who  asked  Wogan  to  dine 
with  him  alone,  and  then,  presenting 
him  again  with  the  snuff-box,  consented 
to  his  proposal,  and  trusted  the  whole 
undertaking  entirely  to  him,  declaring 
that  no  prince  had  ever  put  more  con- 
fidence in  a  man  than  he  in  Wogan. 
'*  Never  were  two  people  more  satisfied 
with  each  other."  They  agreed  that 
Wogan  should  go  to  Au^bnrg,  and 
from  there  communicate  with  Monsieur 
de  Chftteaudoux,  a  confidential  servant 
of  the  princess  at  Innsbrfick,  and  ar- 
range with   the   Starosta   Chlebowaki 
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and  his  wife  to  join  liim  at  Augsburg 
wlien  he  should  summon  them.  These 
occupied  a  high  position  at  the  court  of 
Ohlau,  Bud  were  great  friends  of  the 
friucess  Clementina.  Wogan  aslced 
the  prince  if  he  thought  it  possible  to 
get  a  passport  from  the  court  of  Vienna 
for  Milan  or  some  other  town  in  Ilaly, 
in  onler  to  facilitate  the  journey 
through  the  Tyrol  and  the  Trentino. 
He  was  horror-struck  when  the  prince 
suddenly  called  the  Austrian  Baron 
d'Eclcersberg,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  antCrroora,  told  him  the  whole 
plan,  and  asked  him  about  the  pass- 
port. The  baron  replied  that  if  he 
himself  asked  for  such  a  tiling  it  would 
be  sure  to  raise  suspicions,  as  they 
knew  at  the  Austrian  court  how  de- 
voted he  was  to  the  prince's  interests. 
This  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
German,  whicli  Wogan  understood  but 
little.  He  gathered  the  drift  of  it,  and 
was  extremely  distressed  to  see  a  third 
person  put  in  the  secret,  fearing  that 
the  whole  enterprise  would  now  fall 
through.  The  prince  had  great  confi- 
dence in  the  baron,  who  had  been 
recommended  to  him  by  the  empress- 
mother,  his  sister-in-law  ;  but  Wogan, 
suspecting  that  this  gentleman  had 
everything  to  gain  by  revealing  the 
plan  to  the  emperor,  thought  he  must 
by  all  means  make  sure  of  him.  Being 
aware  ^'  that  no  German  is  averse  to 
drink,"  he  invited  the  baron  to  his 
room  to  drink  to  the  New  Year  with 
a  bottle  of  Tokay  and  talk  over  plans. 
Both  spoke  Lsitin  easily.  The  baron 
drank  and  listened  while  Wognn  un- 
folded his  master's  plans  and  proniise^l 
to  reconiraeud  him  to  the  post  of  conti- 
denlial  envoy  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
wbicli  was  to  be  followed  in  case  of  a 
Bestoration  by  many  other  honors,  of 
which  the  Garter  was  but  one.  The 
baron,  moved  by  the  Tokay  and  all 
these  fine  promises,  made  a  bond  of 
friendship  with  Wogan.  It  held  good, 
the  latter  adds,  after  the  denth  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  which  unfortunately 
took  place  soon  after. 

This  was  not  the  only  ordenl  Wogan 
had  to  encounter  at  Ohlau.  The  Com- 
iesae  de  Berg,  a  beautiful  German,  and 


favorite  of  Frince  Constantine,  got 
scent  of  the  affair,  and  asked  her 
brother,  the  governor  of  Breslau,  to 
get  the  Chevalier  Warner,  as  Wogan 
then  called  himself,  arrested  on  his 
way  through  Prague.  Wogan,  how- 
ever, saw  through  this  lady's  wiles, 
circumvented  her  trcnchcry  by  avoid- 
ing Prague,  and  made  his  way  to  Vi- 
enna. The  papal  nuncio  at  Vienna 
had  done  everything  to  induce  the  em- 
peror to  set  the  princesses  free,  but 
King  George's  threats  that  he  would 
assist  Spain  by  land  and  by  water 
and  invade  the  emperor's  dominions  in 
Italy  if  his  Imperial  Majesty  supported 
the  Pretender  in  this  matter,  made 
every  effort  hopeless,  and  Wogan  felt 
there  was  nothing  left  but  to  try  a 
bold  stroke.  He  went,  therefore,  to 
Augsburg  and  asked  the  Starosta  and 
Starostine  Chlebowski  to  come  over  as 
previously  arranged ;  but  here  he  en* 
countered  another  obstacle.  Prince 
Sobieski  wrote  that  their  courage  had 
fiiiled  at  the  last  moment,  and  that  in 
consequence  he  too  retracted  his  full 
powers  and  gave  up  the  enterprise,  not 
wishing  to  risk  his  daughter  and  his 
own  honor.  He  was  willing  to  give 
one  of  his  other  daughters  ;  but  Wogan 
felt  that  the  Princess  Clementina  would 
alone  suit  his  master,  and  he  now 
wrote  to  **  King  James "  informing 
him  of  the  situation,  and  asking  that 
a  confidential  servant  might  be  de- 
spatched to  Prince  Sobieski  to  obtain 
fresh  powers.  James  made  use  of  one 
of  his  valets,  a  Florentine,  Michel 
Vezzosi,  *^a  man  more  faithful  and 
discreet  than  brave,"  and  Wogan  sent 
him  on  to  Ohlau  to  implore  the  prince 
to  give  his  consent  once  more.  James, 
meanwhile,  went  secretly  to  Spain  at 
the  invitation  of  Albcroni,  who  was 
organizing  an  expedition  on  his  behalf. 
Before  starting  he  wrote  to  Wogan, 
asking  him  to  pursue  the  enterprise, 
and  be  left  a  procuration  with  Murray 
to  have  the  marriage  solemnized  in  his 
absence. 

Wogan  now  started  for  Schlettstadt, 
where  his  cousin,  Lieulenant-Gejicral 
Dillon,  was  stationed  with  his  regi- 
ment, in  order  to  choose  the  people 
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whom  he  wished  to  assist  him  in  his 
undertnlcing.  He  selected  three  kins- 
men of  liis  own,  Major  Qaydon,  and 
Captains  Misset  and  O^Toole,  all  Irisli- 
men  of  tried  courage  and  loyal  to  the 
Stuart  cause.  O'Toole  alone  spoke 
German.  As  two  women  were  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  plan,  Mrs.  Mis- 
set,  though  in  the  family  way,  was 
persuaded  to  accompany  her  hushand 
with  her  maid  Jeanneton.  Mrs.  Misset 
was  a  pretty  young  Irishwoman,  brought 
up  in  France,  with  engaging  manners, 
a  gentle  disposition,  sensible  and  dis- 
creet, but  of  a  *'  delicate  and  timorous 
constitution."  Wogan  had  to  wait  at 
Schlettsladt  till  he  received  the  answer 
from  Prince  Sohieski,  and  this  caused 
not  a  little  delay.  At  last  Konski,  a 
confidential  messenger  of  the  prince, 
arrived  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  re- 
newed his  consent  in  very  gracious 
terms,  and  Wogan  sent  him  on  to  the 
princesses  wiih  the  despatches,  and  a 
letter  asking  when  they  wished  the 
party  to  start  and  to  arrive.  Early  in 
April,  more  than  six  months  after  the 
princesses  had  been  arrested,  Wogan 
and  his  con]])anions  left  Schlettsladt. 
As  no  one  was  in  the  secret  except 
Colonel  Lally,  they  took  the  precaution 
to  divide,  ostensibly  for  different  des- 
tinations, but  they  all  met  again  at 
Strassburg.  Here  an  untoward  occur- 
rence took  place.  The  regent,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  had  given  orders  to 
seize  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Perth,  fol- 
lowers of  James,  if  they  entered  into 
Prance,  and  Wogan  was  taken  for  one 
of  them.  The  magistrates,  liowever, 
found  out  their  mistake,  little  knowing, 
says  Wogan,  what  a  far  moi*e  impor- 
tant person  in  connection  with  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  they  had  in  their 
power  at  that  moment.  The  party 
stopped  some  days  at  Strassburg  to  get 
a  berline  which  should  be  proof  against 
the  bad  roads,  and  to  wait  for  the  an- 
swer from  Innsbriick.  This  arrived 
and  enabled  them  to  start  on  April  18. 
Mrs.  Misset  passed  for  the  Conitcsse 
de  Cernes ;  Gay  don,  who  was  over 
fifty  and  stout,  for  her  husband,  and 
Wogati  for  her  brother.  These  three 
and  the  maid  took  their  places  inside 


the  berline,  drawn  by  six  post-horses; 
O^Toole  and  Misset  went  on  horseinick, 
well  anned,  as  domestics  of  the  count, 
with  Yezsosi.  The  maid  was  the  only 
person  who  was  not  in  the  secret, 
though  at  a  later  stage  she  had  to  per- 
form the  most  important  function  of 
all,  that  of  representing  the  princess. 

Tliey  took  leave  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Lally,  who  had  accompanied  them  from 
Schlettstadt,  and  of  the  goveraor  of 
Strassburg,  Monsieur  d'AngervilHers, 
who  was  their  friend  and  guessed  their 
plans.  **  Adieu,  mes  enfants,"  he  said, 
*^  vous  allez  faire  un  trou  &  la  lune,  ce 
n'est  pas  pour  rien  que  vous  passes 
le  Rhin ;  Dieu  vous  conduise :  je 
comprends  bien  que  vous  6tes  gens  k 
vaincre  ou  k  mourir."  They  passed 
Rastatt,  Pforzheim,  Ulm,  Kempten, 
and  on  the  23rd  arrived  at  Nasseneilh, 
a  small  place  in  the  Tyrol.  The  roads 
through  the  Black  Porest  were  es- 
tremely  bad,  and  Mrs.  Misset,  in  her 
delicate  state  of  health,  not  being  able 
to  stand  the  shaking,  was  put  with  her 
maid  in  a  more  comfortable  vehicle, 
ufie  chaise  h  VliaUennt  —  a  remedy 
worse  than  the  evil,  for  she  was  upset 
in  it.  This  caused  the  little  party 
much  anxiety,  but  she  soon  recovered 
from  the  fright  and  returned  to  the 
berline.  From  Kempten  Mr.  Misset 
had  been  despatched  to  Innsbriick  dis- 
guised as  a  French  merchant  wiih  a 
parcel  of  letters  for  his  old  correspond- 
ent, Ch&t^audoux,  a  native  of  St.  Ger- 
main-en-Laye,  and  gentleman-usher  of 
the  Princess  Sobieska.  He  carried  a 
letter  in  cypher,  in  which  Wogan  ex- 
plained his  plan  for  the  escape  of  the 
Princess  Clementina.  On  the  night  of 
the  27th  the  maid  was  to  be  secretly 
introduced  into  her  room,  clad  in  a 
plain  riding-hood.  The  princess  was 
to  put  this  on  immediately  and  go  to 
the  street  door,  where  she  would  find 
Wogan,  who  would  take  her  to  the  inn 
and  put  her  into  the  carriage.  The 
maid  was  to  go  to  bed  for  twenty-foiir 
hours  under  pretext  of  a  dangerous 
attack  of  fever,  and  in  order  to  make 
the  decepticm  more  effective,  the  prin* 
cess  herself  was  to  keep  her  bed  tho 
two  previous  days.    She  was  also  to 
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leave  the  letter  be^ng  her  raother^s 
pardon  for  her  escape,  eo  that  it  might 
not  be  euppoeed  that  her  mother  bad 
been   implicated   in   it.     Mr*  Misset, 
•after  leaving  the  letter  with  Ch&teaa- 
•doux,  went,  luscording  to  instructions, 
to  tlie  inn  at  the  top  of  the  Brenner 
Pass,  to  keep  watch  there  and  wait  for 
^e  party  under  pretext  of  indisposi- 
lion,  while  the  page,  Konski,  brought 
the  answer  from  Ch&teaudoux  to  Wo- 
gan  at  Nassereith.    The  purport  of  it 
was  that  the  princesses  were   rather 
embarrassed  by  the  presence  and  atten- 
4ioD8  of  the  Prince  of  Baden  and  his 
mother,  who  were  stopping  at  Inns- 
brtick  on  their  way  to  Loretto,  but  that 
they  hoped  these  importunate  visitors 
would  leave  on  the  27th,  and  that  on 
that  day  the  princess  would  be  ready 
to  net  as  she  was  desired.    She  had,  in 
fact,  already  taken  to  her  bed.    Mean- 
while k  had  been  explained  to  Jean- 
tieton,  the  maid,  what  part  she  would 
liave  to  play.    She  had  been  told  that 
they  were  going  to  deliver  a  rich  heir- 
eae   who   was   kept   prisoner   by   her 
parents,  and  who  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Gaptidn  O'Toole  ;  and  as  she 
had  a  great  regard  for  the  captain,  she 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  render  him  a 
service,   encouraged,  moreover,   by  a 
present  of  a  damask  gown  from  her 
mistress,  and  a  promise  of  a  hundred 
gold  pieces.   Jeanneton  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  French  grenadier,  and  a  viiHin- 
4»trt.    She  was  not  pretty,  but  she  had 
■a  fine  figure,  of  which  she  was  very 
proud,  and  she  tried  to  improve  upon 
it  by  wearing  very  high  heels.    As  the 
Princess  Clementina  was  small,  it  was 
tboogbt     necessary     that     Jeanneton 
sbonld  wear   shoes  without  heels  on 
ibis  oecasion,  and  the  shoemaker   of 
Nassereith  was  ordered  to  make  her  a 
pair.    Jeanneton  had  been  bred  in  the 
camp,  and  her  language  and  manners 
were  worthy  of  her  edncalion.    When 
the  shoemaker  brought  the  shoes  noth- 
ing would  induce  her  to  put  them  on. 
She  pretended  that  they  disfigured  her. 
She  swore,  she  cried,  she  knocked  him 
^owa  with  a  kick,  she  nearly  pulled  his 
nose  off.     At  last,  after  every  effort 
to  J^acify  her  had  failed,  Mrs.  Misset 


threw  herself  in  tears  at  her  maid's 
feet,  imploring  her  to  give  in.  All 
the  gentlemen  followed  the  example ; 
Jeanneton  relented,  put  on  the  shoes, 
apologized  to  the  shoemaker,  and  the 
party  started.  At  an  inn  between  Nas- 
sereith and  Innsbruck  they  dined  off 
wild  boar  and  sauerkraut,  and  they 
reached  their  destination  at  dusk. 
They  put  up  at  an  inn  called  *^The 
Lamb,"  and  W(^;an  went  at  once  to 
meet  Gh&teaudoux  at  an  appointed 
place  in  an  avenue  of  trees.  The  night 
was  cold  and  stormy.  Torrents  of  rain 
had  been  followed  by  snowdrifts,  and 
the  streets  were  full  of  mud.  Ghftteau- 
donx  represented  to  Wogan  that  it  was 
not  weather  for  the  princess  to  be  out, 
as  she  was  weak  from  having  fasted 
through  Lent,  but  Wogan  would  hear 
of  no  delay ;  he  maintained  that  this 
was  the  very  night  for  such  an  ente]> 
prise,  and  at  half  past  eleven,  in  the 
midst  of  a  snow  and  hail  storm,  he  and 
Jeanneton  left,  the  inn  in  order  to  go 
to  the  princesses.  Jeanneton  sank  into 
the  mud  at  every  step,  and  began 
afresh  to  curse  her  heelless  shoes. 
She  had  overheard  the  word  princess, 
and  her  suspicions  had  been  aroused, 
but  Wogan  tried  to  quiet  her.  The 
page  Konski  met  them  and  led  them  to 
the  door  of  the  house,  which  had  been 
purposely  left  open,  Ch&teaudoux  hav- 
ing had  a  false  key  made  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  sentinel,  fearing  no  harm 
on  such  a  night,  had  taken  shelter  in  a 
small  tavern  close  by,  and  Jeanneton 
glided  unobserved  into  the  house  and 
up  the  stairs.  Meanwhile  Wo^an 
waited  in  great  suspense  at  a  short 
distance,  counting  the  minutes.  The 
Princess  Clementina  had  said  good- 
night to  her  governess,  the  Countess 
Gabrielle,  had  promised  her  to  stay  in 
bed  till  nine  o'clock  next  morning,  and 
had  written  her  a  letter  to  explain  why 
she  had  kept  her  departure  secret. 
She  had  also  written  to  her  mother  as 
arranged.  When  she  heard  that  Jean- 
neton had  arrived  she  took  a  tender 
leave  of  her  mother,  and  then  put  on 
the  maid's  wet  riding-hood.  Jean- 
neton on  seeing  her  emotion  embraced 
her,  saying,  <*  Mademoiselle,  ae  vons 
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chagrinez  pas  tant,  vous  allez  avec  de 
trte-houiidtes  messieurs  qui  aurout 
grand  soin  de  vous,  et  il  y  a  une  dame 
•dont  vous  serez  trte-satisfaite."  The 
princess  went  out  alone  in  the  dark 
and  joined  Wogau  at  the  corner  of  the 
street.  Konski  overtook  them  carry- 
ing a  large  parcel  containing  three 
chemises,  a  petticoat  lined  Mrith  ermine, 
a  bodice,  and  some  hnndkercliiefs,  and 
all  the  jewels  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
wliicli  had  been  brought  to  her  from 
Rome  two  months  before  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Magny.  The  princess  had, 
moreover,  an  apron  with  various  pock- 
ets filled  with  books  and  other  things. 
She  waded  through  the  mud  laughing 
at  lier  misadventures,  especially  when 
Wogan  showed  her  what  he  thought 
to  be  a  dry  crossing  of  white  flags,  and 
she  sank  above  her  ankles  in  straw  and 
melted  snow.  At  about  half  past  one 
they  reached  the  inn  and  walked  up 
the  dark,  narrow  stairs  into  a  little 
room  lit  by  one  candle.  Konski  threw 
the  parcel  behind  the  door  and  ran 
away.  The  princess  made  a  gracious 
little  speech  to  her  new  friends,  and 
then  asked  to  be  left  alone  with  Mrs. 
Misset,  in  order  to  dry  herself  and 
change  her  wet  clothes  for  some  Mrs. 
Misset  lent  her.  Before  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  they  started,  the  princess 
passing  for  Mile,  de  Gemes,  with 
Mrs.  Misset  and  Gaydon,  the  count 
and  countess,  and  Wogan,  inside  the 
carriage,  while  O'Toole  rode  behind. 
They  were  driving  at  full  speed  out 
of  the  town  when  suddenly  O'Toole 
remembered  the  parcel  Konski  had 
carried,  and  they  found  it  had  been  for- 
gotten. O'Toole  rode  back  for  it,  and 
this  kept  the  party  in  great  anxiety  for 
some  time  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  open- 
ing the  inn  door  and  finding  it  in  the 
dark  where  it  had  been  left,  and  he 
brought  it  back  in  triumph. 

Soon  after  sunrise  they  reached  the 
Brenner  Inn,  where  Misset  was  wait- 
ing for  them.  Here  the  princess  was 
seized  with  a  fainting  fit  which  greatly 
alarmed  her  companions,  but  Mrs.  Mis- 
set gave  her  some  eau  des  Cannes  and 
she  revived.  On  seeing  the  anxious 
faces  round  her  she  said,  **Ah,  roa 


petite  femme,  et  vous,  mes  pauvre^ 
marmousets,  reprenez  courage,  ee  u'est 
rien."  She  liked  ever  after  to  call 
them  by  these  pet  names,  and  she  gave 
Wogan  that  of  Papa  Warner,  his  nom^ 
de  guerre  in  Germany.  They  now 
started  on  their  way  down  the  Bren- 
ner to  Brixen  as  fast  as  the  state  of 
the  roads  would  allow,  carrying  wittv 
them  some  provisions  sucJi  as  two 
capons  from  Nassereith  which  proved 
to  be  stale  cocks,  a  bottle  of  St. 
Laurent  wine,  some  bread,  and  some 
salt  in  an  agate  snuff-box ;  but  tlie 
princess  would  not  break  her  Friday 
fast,  and  only  ate  some  eggs  at  the  next 
inn  where  they  stopped.  They  found 
to  their  dismay  that  they  were  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  Princess  of  Ba- 
den, who  travelled  at  her  ease,  and  that 
they  got  her  tired  horses  for  their 
relays.  Once  they  narrowly  escaped* 
being  upset.  On  the  old  Roman  road 
above  the  Adige  two  carriages  could 
scarcely  pass  each  other,  and  while  a 
heavily  laden  cart  was  coming  along- 
keeping  the  mountain  side,  the  car- 
riage dashed  past  with  its  outside 
wheels  projecting  over  the  precipice^ 
and  only  got  back  into  tlie  road  with  at 
bound.  O'Toole,  seeing  the  danger,, 
was  enraged  at  the  carelessness  of  the 
driver  and  postillion,  and  gave  them  a 
few  lashes  with  the  whip,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  party  inside,  who  were 
unconscious  of  the  risk  they  bad  run. 
Wogan  was  not  told  till  they  arrived 
at  Brixen  at  four  in  the  afternoon,, 
when  he  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
O'Toole's  excitement,  of  which  his- 
face  still  bore  the  traces.  His  blue 
eyes,  Wogan  says,  had  turned  greenish,, 
and  he  was  asked  not  to  show  himself 
to  the  princess,  as  she  would  inevitably 
ask  the  reason  of  tlie  change. 

In  those  days  as  now  tlie  people  of 
the  Trentino  spoke  Italian,  and  it  was- 
arranged  that  Michel  Yezzosi,  the  Ital- 
ian, should  be  sent  on  to  Trent  to  order 
post-horses.  At  the  same  time  O'Toole 
and  Misset  were  to  stay  two  posts  l>e- 
hind  to  intercept  any  messenger  from 
Innsbrilck.  O'Toole  passed  for  a  Ger* 
man  and  Misset  for  a  Savoyard  roer^ 
chant  going  from  Brixen  to  the  fiiir  at 
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Trent  At  a  place  called  *<  WelshmiU 
Jick,''  probably  Wftlsch  Michael,  two 
poets  before  Trent,  they  saw  a  courier 
from  InnsbrCkk  enter  the  room  of  the 
inn  swearing  **ten  thousand  Grennan 
oaths"  at  the  horses  he  had  ridden, 
which  had  first  served  the  Princess  of 
Baden,  and  their  own  party  next,  and 
which  liad  several  times  fallen  under 
him  fnini  exhaustion.  O'Toole  tried 
to  comfort  him  and  asked  him  to  sup- 
per, and  seeing  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  *^more  than  German  thirst," 
Missot,  *^  a  bom  comedian,"  kept  mix- 
ing brandy  with  the  man's  wine,  pre- 
tending it  was  water,  till  he  became 
very  drunk  and  con  Aden  tial.  He  then 
told  them  that  a  party  of  banditti  had 
carried  off  the  princess,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Heister,  the  commander  of  the 
Tyrol,  was  in  a  great  state  of  conster- 
nation about  it,  and  had  given  him 
letters  for  the  Prince  of  Thum  and 
Tbxis,  governor  of  the  Trentino,  beg- 
ging him  to  arrest  the  villains  and 
punish  them  severely ;  at  the  same 
moment  he  threw  the  packet  of  letters 
on  the  table.  At  last  he  got  so  drunk 
that  his  ^*good  friends"  seized  the 
opportunity  to  destroy  the  letters,  and 
carried  him  off  to  bed,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  party  pro- 
ceeded slowly.  Their  horses  were  so 
tired  that  they  did  not  reach  Trent  till 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  just  after  the 
Princess  of  Badeu  had  left  it  and  car- 
ried off  all  the  post-horses.  She  re- 
quired, says  Wogan,  thirty-six  at  the 
very  least.  The  Princess  Clementina 
remained  hidden  in  the  carriage,  for 
fear  of  being  recognized  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Trent  who  had  paid 
tlieir  court  to  her  at  Innsbriick,  but  at 
tlie  risk  of  exciting  some  astonishment 
that  any  one  should  choose  to  remain 
for  hours  in  a  close  carriage  in  the  hot 
weather.  As  there  were  no  horses  to 
be  haid  in  all  the  town,  they  sent  to  the 
Prince  of  Thum  and  Taxis,  who  was 
shut  up  with  the  gout,  asking  him  on 
behalf  of  the  Count  de  Ceraes  if  he 
might  get  for  his  carriage  some  of  the 
horses  that  were  ploughing  the  fields, 
in  order  that  he  might  join  the  Prin- 


cess of  Baden,  for  whom  he  had  a  very 
important  message.  The  prince  begaD 
by  refusing,  saying  that  the  count  must 
wait  till  the  horses  of  the  Princess  of 
Baden  retumed.  Thereupon  the  Count 
de  Cemes  said  he  would  go  and  see  the 
prince  himself;  but  the  prince  being^ 
unable  to  receive  visitors,  and  not 
wishing  to  fail  in  courtesy,  consented 
to  the  horses  being  taken.  Vezzosi 
now  went  with  one  of  the  prince'a 
ushers  to  look  all  over  the  fields,  and 
after  a  long  search  they  could  only  find 
two  tired  old  jades.  As  four  horsea 
were  required,  Wogan  persuaded  the 
driver  from  the  last  post  to  drive  them 
with  his  two  best  horses  as  far  as 
Roveredo,  one  post  beyond  Trent,  and 
they  started  that  afternoon.  Numer- 
ous precipices  between  Trent  and 
Roveredo  kept  the  Countess  de  Cernes 
in  a  constant  state  of  alarm.  **  Her 
Royal  Highness  diverted  herself  all 
this  day  at  the  expense  of  the  count* 
ess,  who  was  frightened  to  death,  and 
used  to  bawl  out  at  the  sight  of  so  hor- 
rid a  landscape."  The  princess,  over- 
come by  the  beat,  nearly  fainted  again 
as  they  approached  Roveredo,  and 
went  into  the  inn,  where  she  had  some 
tea  and  bread.  Teapot  and  cups  there 
were  none,  so  the  tea  had  to  be  made 
in  an  earthenware  oil-jar.  As  the 
S^rdnissime  of  Baden  had  once  more 
carried  off  the  horses,  Wogan  got  the 
driver  to  take  them  on  as  far  as  Alia, 
the  last  village  in  the  Austrian  domin- 
ion. During  the  drive  Wogan  and 
G^ydon  began  to  rejoice  that  they  had 
safely  passed  so  many  of  the  emperor's 
garrisons,  and  to  praise  the  old  berline 
for  having  done  its  duty  so  well  in  the 
face  of  rocks  and  precipices.  At  that 
very  moment  the  carriage  knocked  up 
against  a  stone  and  the  axletree  broke. 
They  walked  to  the  nearest  village  and 
got  it  mended  with  ropes,  but,  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  nii;ht,  about  a  mile 
from  Alia,  another  jerk  caused  the 
ropes  to  break  and  the  carriage  to  be 
thrown  on  its  side.  The  princess  was 
asleep,  and  Wogan  lifted  her  out  of 
the  carrUge  and  put  her  down  in  the 
dark  with  her  feet  in  a  ditch.  ''  What 
think  you  of  this  Wogan,"  she  said. 
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JestlDgly,  to  Qaydon,  ^' who  in  all 
.places  finds  white  flags  to  wet  me.*' 
The  princess  and  Mrs.  Misset  and  Gray- 
don  walked  on  to  Alia.  Wogan  and 
Yezaosi  carae  after,  drawing  the  ber- 
line  with  great  difficulty.  They  found 
that  the  only  good  inn  was  occupied  by 
the  Princess  of  Baden,  and  went  to 
another,  where  they  knocked  a  long 
time,  for  it  was  now  midnight  and 
•everybody  was  asleep.  At  last  a 
woman  appeared  who  asked  very  an- 
l^rily  what  they  wanted,  and  said  there 
was  nothiag  to  eat.  They  went  in,  had 
41  fire  made,  and  the  princess  dried  her 
feet  and  burnt  her  shoes.  As  the  ber- 
line  could  not  be  mended  before  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  not 
«afe  to  tarry  so  long,  they  got  a  two- 
wheeled  vehicle  called  a  ^^  cariole,"  and 
4ifter  much  trouble  persuaded  their 
driver  to  give  two  of  his  horses  and  let 
the  two  others  follow  with  the  berline. 
The  princess  and  Mrs.  Misset  were 
driven  at  a  foot's  pace  to  Peri,  a  village 
in  Venetia,  while  Wogan  and  Gaydon 
walked  on  each  side.  Gaydon  sprained 
himself,  and  waited  for  the  return 
liorses  of  the  Princess  of  Baden,  of 
which  he  engaged  one  to  take  him  to 
Peri.  As  soon  as  the  party  had  passed 
the  Austrian  frontier,  at  half  past  three 
in  the  morning,  they  sang  the  Te 
Deum.  On  arriving  at  Peri  at  five 
o'clock  on  Sundsiy  morning,  April  30th, 
they  heard  the  church  bells  ringing  for 
mass,  and  had  themselves  put  down  at 
.  the  church  door,  where  **  Madame  de 
Bade,"  who  had  ordered  an  early  mass 
before  her  departure  for  Verona,  was 
just  entering.  They  made  way  for 
her,  and  the  princess  had  difficulty  in 
liiding  her  face  sufficiently  not  to  be 
Tecognized  by  her  admirer^  the  Prince 
of  Baden.  They  went  after  church  to 
the  rival  inn,  where  the  disconsolate 
hostess,  on  seeing  the  princess  enter 
with  her  hood  thrown  back,  exclaimed, 
«ays  Wogan,  *'  O  angtUea  presema  !  I 
«ee  in  my  house  a  more  distinguished 
person  than  Madame  de  Baden  and  all 
lier  race."  This  compliment  startled 
the  travellers  somewhat ;  they,  how- 
ever, warded  it  off  lightly,  fbr  fear  of 
tfaising  suspicions.    The  princess  went 


to  rest,  climbing  up  a  bidder'  to  a  little 
room  near  the  garret,  and  Wogali 
looked  out  anxiously  for  the  return  of 
O'Toole  and  Misset.  When  they  ap- 
peared in  the  mended  berline  there 
was  a  general  rejoicing.  The  princess 
was  waked,  and  while  they  were  hav- 
ing some  dinner  Misset  and  O'Toole 
told  the  story  of  €reneral  Heister's 
messenger  and  his  packet  of  letters,  of 
which  Mr.  Misset's  **  water "  had  so 
successfully  disposed.  The  following 
statement  of  Wogan  is  worthy  of  Don 
Quixote.  When  the  princess  saw  the 
change  in  O'Toole's  eyes  it  was  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  cause.  They  shud- 
dered at  the  danger  they  had  run  over 
the  precipice  of  the  Adige. 

The  horses  of  the  Princess  of  Baden 
having  returned  from  Verona,  they 
were  able  to  start  for  that  place  in  the 
afternoon.  The  old  Roman  road  be- 
tween Peri  and  the  Venetian  fortress 
Chiusa  was  rough  and  dangerous.  A 
hundred  armed  peasants  were  stationed 
at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  where  the 
travellers  got  out  and  walked.  They 
reached  Verona  at  dusk.  The  princess 
now  changed  her  clothes  and  had  her 
hair  done  for  the  first  time  after  her 
three  days'  journey.  Next  morning. 
May  1st,  they  started  for  Bologna  ;  the 
S^r^nissime  had  as  usual  carried  off 
the  post-horses,  but  they  had  the  good 
luck  of  getting  others,  with  a  driver 
who  promised  to  take  them  by  a  short 
cut  through  tlie  grounds  of  Count  Pe- 
poli,  instead  of  following  the  highroad 
to  Mantua,  which  would  have  obliged 
them  once  more  to  pass  through  the 
emperor's  dominions.  They  crossed 
the  Po  at  night  on  a  boat  near  Stellnta, 
where  they  slept.  On  May  2nd,  at 
five,  they  reached  Bologna,  and  put  up 
at  the  Hotel  du  P^lerin,  wliidi  was  full 
of  Englishmen.  They  were  treated, 
says  Gaydon,  almost  like  pilgrims,  for 
they  were  told  they  must  go  to  the 
second  fioor,  as  the  first  was  reserved 
for  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  atul  was  in 
any  case  only  given  to  persons  of  high 
degree.  They  insisted,  however,  on 
having  the  rooms  till  the  Prince  of 
Bavaria  arrived,  oto  aceount  of  the  deli- 
cate state  of  Mrs.  Mbtfet,  and  this  wiw 
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thought  a  rcasonahle  request.  It  ^as 
soon  rumored  iu  the  town  that  two 
Flemish  ladies  had  arriv^ed,  and  in  con^ 
sequence  a  carriage  full  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  drove  up  to  the  door  to  in- 
quire after  their  relations  in  Flanders. 
They  were  told  that  the  countess  was 
tired  and  could  see  no  one. 

**The  English  think  they  can  do 
what  they  please  in  Italy."  They 
were  struck  with  the  good  looks  of 
Mile,  de  Gernes,  and  walked  freely  in 
and  out  of  the  room  which  she  occu- 
pied. She  therefore  sent  IVogau  to 
Cardinal  Origo  to  inquire  ahout  a  small 
house  where  she  and  her  party  could 
live  quietly  till  ^'King  James"  sent 
his  representatives  to  meet  her.  The 
canlinal  on  receiving  Wogan  was  no 
less  surprised  than  rejoiced  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  princess  to 
Bologna,  and  he  put  at  her  disposal  the 
house  of  a  priest  in  a  retired  corner 
close  to  the  city  wall.  The  beds  were 
bad,  and  as  for  the  cook,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  was  styled  empoison" 
near.  Tlie  following  days  were  spent 
in  seeing  palaces,  churches,  and  rel- 
ics of  saints.  The  princess  learnt 
some  English  and  had  some  indispens- 
able clothes  made.  Her  marmouaetSy 
says  Wogan,  invented  all  manner 
of  jokes  to  amuse  her.  Her  *Mittle 
woman"  spent  hours  combing  and 
dressing  her  beautiful  hair,  which 
nearly  reached  to  her  heels.  They 
laughed  together  at  the  Bolognese,  the 
most  inquisitive  people  under  the  sun, 
who  for  a  whole  week  had  such  an  im- 
portant personage  in  their  town  with- 
out ever  finding  it  out.  The  cardinal 
was  full  of  attentions ;  he  gave  her  a 
box  for  the  opera,  where,  however,  her 
-pleasure  was  spoilt  by  seeing  a  gentle- 
man from  Innsbrdck  opposite,  and  be- 
ing obliged  to  keep  her  face  covered  ; 
-he  sent  her  presents,  forwarded  letters 
for  het  to  her  mother  and  to  ''King 
James."  He  had,  however,  says  Wo- 
gan, to  pay  dear  for  the  incognito.' 
**  Never  had  prince  of  the  Church  led 
a  more  blameless  life.  Ever  since  he 
received  the  tonsure,  malice  itself  could 
in  no  way  harm  his  reputation.  But 
during  that  week  he  lost  it  completely 


Among  the  Bolognese."  Mpre  than 
onee  he  came  at  nine  in  the  evening  in 
his  carriage  to  the  corner  of  the  street, 
Viralked  alone  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand 
to  the  house  of  the  princess,  and  stayed 
with  her  for  hours.  This  set  the  whole 
town  gossiping.  On  May  8th  a  cook 
from  ^'King  James"  came  with  the 
welcome  news  that  Mr.  Murray  was  to 
arrive  that  evening,  abd  Gaydon  ob- 
serves that  the  princess  ate  whh  appe- 
tite, as  she  now  got  for  the  first  timca 
decent  dinner.  Mr.  Murray  on  his  ar^ 
rival  informed  the  princess  of  the  in- 
structions James  had  given  him. 

The  princess  was  married  by  proxy 
the  next  day.  She  got  up  at  five,  put 
on  a  white  dress  and  a  pearl  necklace « 
went  to  church,  confessed  herself,  and 
came  back  to  the  house,  where  the  cer- 
emony was  performed'  by  an  English 
priest  named  Maas,  whom  Murray  had 
brought  with  him.  The  princess  had 
expected  the  ''Sieur  Coualski,"  who 
was  to  have  represented  her  father, 
and  had  sent  a  courier  to  look  for  him 
at  Ferrara,  but  in  vain.  So  it  was  nec- 
essary to  put  the  Marchese  Monti,  who 
was  devoted  to  the  Stuart  cause,  into 
the  secret  in  order  that  he  should  act 
as  witness  for  Prince  Sobieski.  Mur- 
ray represented  ''King  James,"  and 
Wogan  acted  as  witness.  The  next 
day  the  princess  and  her  suite  left  for 
Rome,  where  she  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  all  except  the  Austrians. 
She  went  with  Mrs.  Missct  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Ursulines,  and  remained 
there  till  the  return  of  her  royal  hus- 
band from  Spain,  when  the  marriage 
was  consummated  at  Montefiascone  on 
September  2nd,  1719. 

We  now  take  up  the  thread  of  events 
at  Innsbriick  from  the  moment  the 
Princess  Clementina  had  left  it.  By 
order  of  General  Heister,  a  magistrate 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her 
daily,  morning  and  evening.  The  day 
after  her  flight  he  came  as  usual.  The 
princess  -  mother  told  him  that  her 
daughter  was  dangerously  ill  and  could 
not  see  him  ;  and,  being  deceived  by 
the  genuine  tears  which  she  shed  for 
her  daughter's  iibsence,  the  oificfal  was 
moved  and  did  not  insist  furth^r^    As 
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the  deception  could  not  be  carried  on 
long,  it  was  thought  desirable  for  the 
safety  of  Jeanneton  to  remove  her  to  a 
lumber-room,  where  no  one  would  care 
to  look.  In  the  afternoon,  at  four 
o'clock,  the  roagistrnte,  who  had  been 
upbraided  by  General  Heister  for  not 
having  done  his  duty,  reappeared,  and 
now  iusisted  on  seeing  the  princess. 
He  was  told  that  she  was  gone,  and 
was  shown  the  letter  she  had  left  for 
her  mother.  The  magistrate,  furious, 
rushed  into  the  princess's  room, 
searched  the  house,  and  ran  back  to 
General  Heister,  who  despatched  cou- 
riers in  all  directions,  and  archers  and 
militia  all  over  the  town  to  hunt  for 
accomplices  in  the  plot.  The  page,' 
Konski,  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  their 
vengeance.  The  house  was  infested 
with  soldiers  and  officials.  Guards  were 
stationed  outside,  and  soldiers  with  bay- 
onets before  the  doors  of  the  rooms. 
The  Princess  Sobieska  was  continually 
subjected  to  threats  and  insults  till  her 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  arrived 
on  a  visit  on  May  3,  and  by  her  pres- 
ence overawed  the  persecutors.  The 
princess  now  brought  Jeanneton  out  of 
her  hiding-place,  where  she  had  been 
groaning  and  lamenting,  and  sent  her 
to  Rome  as  one  of  the  Duchess  of 
F&rma's  maids,  with  two  servants  of 
her  daughter.  We  have  already  seen 
what  became  of  the  first  courier  that 
was  sent  after  Princess  Clementina. 
The  second  succeeded  in  seizing  old 
Ch&teaudoux  beyond  Trent,  and  shut 
him  up  in  the  Castle  of  Roveredo. 
After  a  few  months  he  was  liberated 
and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
knighted  by  James  and  died  soon  after. 
Tlie  emperor,  to  show  King  George 
that  he  liad  not  connived  at  the  escape, 
exiled  his  uncle.  Prince  Sobicski,  to 
Passau.  He  also  took  from  him  the 
two  duchies  of  Ohlau  and  Brieg,  in 
Silesia,  which  the  prince  held  on  mort- 
gage for  a  sum  of  money  lent  by  his- 
father  to  the  Emperor  Leopold  to  assist 
him  in  the  war  against  the  Turks.  On 
the  return  of  the  princess-mother  to 
Ohlau,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  sol- 
diers to  carry  her  off  into  exile  with  her 
husband  *,  but  she  had  fallen  ill,  and 


she  sent  a  message  that  they>  would 
have  to  drag  her  out  of  bed,  which  they 
were  ashamed  to  do. 

The  escape  of  Princess  Clementina 
made  a  great  sensation,  and  a  medal 
was  struck  in  commemoration  of  it- 
Wogan,  Gaydon,  O'Toole,  and  Misset 
were  made  Roman  senators  by  the 
pope,  Clement  XI.  Wogan  was  made 
a  baronet  by  James,  his  three  compan*^ 
ions  were  knighted,  and  all  received 
promises  of  military  advancement  int 
case  of  a  Restoration. 

The  reader  may  like  to  know  what 
became  of  the  little  rescuing  party. 
Misset  died  in  the  service  of  Spain,  as* 
govenior  of  Oran,  in  1733 ;  his  widow 
retired  to  Barcelona,  and  Jeanneton  died 
in  her  service  about  1743.  O'Toole^ 
as  captain  of  grenadiers  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Dillon,  was  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement between  the  French  and 
Imperial  troops  on  the  Moselle.  Gay- 
don died  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
same  regiment  of  Dillon,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  in  1745.  Wogan,  who  had 
taken  service  in  Spain,  fought  against 
the  Moors,  and,  after  all  his  exploits, 
was  fitly  rewarded  with  the  governor- 
ship of  La  Mancha.  He  had  literary 
tastes,  and  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  Dean  Swift.  As  for  the  royal 
heroine,  her  romance,  like  so  many 
others,  ended  in  disenchantment.  At 
first  James  was  charmed  ;  he  wrote  to 
General  Dillon  that  she  had  *Uhe 
agreeableness  of  seventeen  and  the 
solidity  of  thirty ; "  but  the  marriage 
was  not  a  happy  one.  Favorites  ruled 
over  the  weak  mind  of  James,  and  the 
little  court  in  Rome  became  a  hotbed 
of  intrigue.  Queen  Clementina,  find- 
ing her  position  intolerable,  retired  in 
1725  into  the  Convent  of  St.  Cecilia. 
Two  years  after,  when  the  obnoxious 
favorite.  Colonel  John  Hay,  who  had 
been  made  Earl  of  Inverness,  resigned, 
she  loft  her  convent,  and  on  James's 
return  from  France,  where  he  had  gone 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  George  I., 
the  royal  couple  again  lived  together, 
reconciled  at  least  in  name.  A  contem- 
porary describes  her  in  those  days  as 
being  *Mnfinitely  charming,"  *Uhough 
not  a  sparkling  beauty,"  and  most  ao- 
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•complished.  She  spoke  #ilh  equal 
facility  Polish,  High  Dutch,  French, 
Italian,  and  English.  <'  She  is  friendly, 
compassionate,  charitable,  her  piety  is 
exemplary,  and  in  truth  she  leads  the 
life  of  a  saint  without  affecting  the 
show  of  ceremonial  devotion.'^  She 
<iied  in  1735,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
ihree.  A  year  before  her  death  she 
wrote  to  one  of  her  relations,  *^  Lasse 
■et  malheureuse,  je  succombe  sous  le 
poids." 


THE  nOBAF'BOOK  OF  CANOM  ALBKBia 

S.  Bertrakd  de  Commikoes  is  a 
decayed  town  on  the  spurs  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, not  yery  far  from  Toulouse,  and 
«till  nearer  to  Bagn^res-de-Luchou. 
It  was  the  site  of  a  bishopric  until  the 
Bevolntion,  and  has  a  cathedral  which 
is  visited  by  a  certain  number  of  tour- 
ists. In  the  spring  of  188-  an  English- 
man arrived  at  this  old-world  place  — 
•city,  I  might  call  it,  but  there  are  not 
a  thousand  inhabitants.  He  was  a 
Cambridge  man,  who  had  come  spe- 
cially from  Toulouse  to  see  St.  Ber- 
irand's  Church,  and  had  left  two 
friends,  who  were  less  keen  arch»olo- 
gists  than  himself,  in  their  hotel  at 
Toulouse,  under  promise  to  join  him 
OQ  the  following  morning.  Half  an 
honr  at  the  church  would  satisfy  them^ 
and  all  three  could  then  pursue  their 
journey  in  the  direction  of  Auch.  But 
oar  Englishman  had  come  early  on  the 
day  in  question,  and  proposed  to  him- 
aelf  to  fill  a  note-book  and  to  use  sev- 
eral dozens  of  plates  in  the  process  of 
describing  and  photographing  every 
corner  of  the  wonderful  church  that 
dominates  the  little  hill  of  Comminges. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  design  satis- 
factorily, it  waa  clearly  necessary  to 
monopolize  the  verger  of  the  church 
for  the  day.  The  verger  or  sacristan 
<I  prefer  the  latter  appellation,  inaccu- 
rate as  it  may  be)  was  accordingly  sent 
for  by  the  somewhat  brusque  lady  who 
keeps  the  inn  of  the  Chapeau  Rouge  ; 
and  when  he  came,  the  Englishman 


found  him  an  unexpectedly  interesting 
object  of  study.  It  was  not  in  the  per^ 
sonal  appearance  of  tbfl  little,  dry, 
wizened  old  man  that  the  interest  lay, 
for  he  was  precisely  like  dozens  of 
other  church-guardians  in  France,  but 
in  a  curious  furtive,  or  rather  hunted 
and  oppressed,  air  which  he  had.  He 
was  perpetually  half-glancing  behind 
him  ;  the  muscles  of  his  back  and 
shoulders  seemed  to  be  hunched  in  a 
continual  nervous  contraction,  as  if  he 
were  expecting  every  moment  to  find 
himself  in  the  clutch  of  an  enemy. 
The  Englishman  hardly  knew  whether 
to  put  him  down  as  a  man  haunted  by 
a  fixed  delusion,  or  as  one  oppressed 
by  a  guilty  conscience,  or  as  an  un« 
bearably  henpecked  husband.  The 
probabilities  when  reckoned  up  cer- 
tainly pointed  to  the  last  idea,  but  still, 
the  impression  conveyed  was  that  of  a 
more  formidable  persecutor  even  than 
a  termagant  wife. 

However,  tlie  Englishman  (let  us 
call  him  Anderson)  was  soon  too  deep 
in  his  note-book  and  too  busy  with  his 
camera  to  give  more  than  an  occasional 
glance  to  the  sacristan.  Whenever  he 
did  look  at  him  he  found  him  at  no 
great  distance,  either  huddling  himself 
back  against  the  wall,  or  crouching  in 
one  of  the  gorgeous  stalls.  Anderson 
became  rather  fidgety  after  a  time. 
Mingled  suspicions  that  he  was  keep- 
ing the  old  man  from  his  d(;dlner,  that 
he  was  regarded  as  likely  to  make  away 
with  St*  Bertrand's  ivory  crozier,  or 
with  the  dusty  stuffed  crocodile  that 
hangs  over  the  font,  began  to  torment 
him. 

*^  Won*t  you  go  home  ?  "  he  said  at 
last ;  **  I*m  quite  well  able  to  finish  my 
notes  alone  ;  you  can  lock  me  in  if  you 
like.  I  shall  want  at  least  two  hours 
more  here,  and  it  must  be  cold  for  you, 
isn't  it?" 

^'  Good  heavens  I ''  said  the  little 
man,  whom  the  suggestion  seemed  to 
throw  into  a  state  of  unaccountable 
terror,  *^  such  a  thing  cannot  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment.  Leave  monsieur 
alone  in  the  church  ?  No,  no ;  two 
hours,  three  hours,  all  will  be  the  same 
to  me«    I  have  breakfasted,  I  am  not 
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At  all  cold,  With  many  thanks  to  mon^ 
sienr." 

'  ^^Yery  well,  my  little  man,"  qnotli 
An<iel*80u  to  himself,  *^you  have  been 
warded  and  you  must  take  the  oonse- 
queiicea;" 

Befor($  the  expiration  of  the  two. 
hoursi  tl>e  stalls,  the  enormous  dilapi« 
daleil  organ,  the  choir-screen  of  Bishop 
John  de  Mauldon,  the  rcmnanls.  of 
gliiss  and  tapestry,  and  the  objects  in 
the  treasure-chamber,  had  been  well 
and  truly  examined  ;  Uie  sacristan  still 
keeping  at  Anderson's  heels,  and  every 
now  and'  then  whipping  round  as  if 
he  hail  been'  stung,  when  one  or  other 
of  the  strange  noises  that  trouble  a 
large,  empty  building  fell  on  his  ear. 
Curious*  noises  tliey  were  sometimes. 
^'  Once,"  Anderson  said  to  me,  '^  I 
could  have  sworn  I  heard  a  thin,  me- 
tallic voice  laughing  high  up  in  the 
tower.  I  shot  an  inquiring  glance  at 
my  sacristan.  He  was  white  to  the 
lips.  ^  It'  is  he,  that  is  —  it  is  no  one  ; 
the  door  is  locked,'  was  all  he  8ai<l, 
and  we  looked  at  each  other  for  a  full 
minute." 

Another  little  incident  puzzled  An- 
derson a  good  deal.  He  was  examin- 
ing a  large,  dark  picture  that  hangs 
behind  the  altar,  one  of  a  series  illus-' 
traling  the  <  roinicles  of  St.  Bertrand. 
The  ckm^position  of  the  picture  is 
well-nigh  indecipherable,  but  there  is  a 
Latin  legend  below,  which  runs  thus: 
"  Qualiier  S.  Bertrandus  liberavit  hom« 
inem  queni  diabolus  diu  volevat  stran- 
gulare  !  "  (How  St.  Bertrand  delivereil 
a  man  whom  the  devil  long,  sought  to 
8tniii«;le.)  Anderson  was  turning  to 
the  8sich!«ian  with  a  smile  and  a  jocular 
temiirk  of  sfune  sort  on  his  lips,  but  he 
was  confounded  to  see  the  old  man  on 
his  knees,  gazuig  at  the  picture  with 
the  eye  of  a  suppliant  in  agony,  his 
hands  tightly  clasped,  and  a  rain  of 
tears  on  his  checks.  Anderson  natu- 
rally pretended  to  have  noticed  noth- 
ing, but  the  question  would  not  away 
from  him,  ^*  Why  should  a  daub  of  this 
kind  affect  any  one  so  strongly  ?  "  He 
'Seemed  to  himself  to  be  getting  some; 
sort  of  duo  to  the  reason  of  the  stninsre 
look  that,  had  been  puzzling  him  all 


the  day;  the  man  must  be  a  mono* 
maniac ;  but  what  was  his  monoma- 
nia? 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  ;  the  short 
day  was  drawing  in,  and  the  church, 
began  to  fill  with  shadows,  while  the^ 
curious  noises  —  the  muffled  fpot-falls- 
and  distant  talking  voices  that  had 
been  pi^rceptible  all  day — aeemed,  no 
doubt  be<^use  of  the  fading  light  and 
the  consequently  quickened  sense  of 
hearing,  to  become  more  frequent  and 
insistent.  The  sacristan  began  for  the 
first  time  to  show  signs  of  hurry  and 
impatience.  He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  camera  and  note-book  were 
finally  packed  up  and  stowed  away,, 
and  hurriedly  beckoned  Anderson  to 
the  western  door  of  the  church,  under 
the  tower.  It  was  time  to  ring  the 
Angelus;  a  few  pulls  at  the  reluctant 
rope,  and  the  great  bell  JBertrande,1iigh 
in  the  tower,  began  to  speak*  and 
swung  her  voice  up  among  the  pines, 
and  down  to  the  valleys,  loud  with 
mountain-streams,  calling  the  dwellera 
on  those  lonely  hills  to  remember  and 
repeat  the  salutation  of  the  angel  to  her 
whom  he  called  Blessed  among  women. 
With  that  a  profound  quiet  seemed  to 
fall  for  the  first  time  that  day  upon  the 
little  town,  and  Anderson  and  the 
sacristan  went  out  of  the  church. 

On  the  doorstep  tliey  fell^  into  con- 
versation. 

'^  Monsieur  seemed  to  interest  him- 
self in  the  old  choir-books  in  the  sac* 
risty." 

''  Undoubtedly  ;  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  if  there  were  a  library  in  the 
town." 

"^  No,  monsieur  ;  perhaps  there  used 
to  bo  one  belonging  to  the  chapter,  but 
it  is  now  such  a  small  place— -—'^ 
Here  came  a  strange  pause  of  irresolu- 
tion, as  it  aeemed.  Then,  with  a  sort 
of  plunge,  he  went  on  :  "  But  if  mon- 
sieur is  amateur  des  vieux  livrea^  I  have 
at  home  something  that  might  interest 
him.    It  is  not  a  hundred  yards." 

At  once  all  Anderson's  cherished 
dreams  of  finding  priceless  manuscripts 
in  untroddou  corners  of  France  flashed 
up,  til  die  down  agtiin  the  nei^t  mo- 
ment.   It  was  probably  a  stupid  missal 
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of  Flantio^s  priuUttg,  about  1$80 ; 
where  was  Uie  likelibood  that  a  place 
80  near  Toulouse  would  not  have  been 
rauHacked  long  ago  by  collectors? 
However,  it  would  be  foolish  not  to 
go ;  he  would  reproach  himself  forever 
after  if  be  refused..  So  they  set  off. 
On  the  way  the  curious  irresolution  and 
sudden  delerniiuation  of  the  sacristan 
recurred  to  Anderson,  and  be  wondered 
in  a  -slmnie-faced  way  whether  he  was 
bei»s(  decoyed,  into  some  purlieu  to  be 
maile  aw%y  with  as  a  supposed  rich 
Euglisbniau.  He  contrived,  therefore, 
to  begin  talking  with  his  guide,  and 
to  drag  in,  in  a  rather  clumsy  fashion, 
the  fact  that  he  expected  two  friends 
to  join  him  early  the  next  morning. 
To  his  surprise,  the  announcement 
seemed  to  relieve  the  sacristan  at  once 
of  some  of  the  anxiety  that  oppressed 
bias. 

«^That  is  well,"  he  said,  quite 
brightly,  ^^that  is  very  well.  Mon- 
sieur will  travel  in  company  with  his 
friends ;  they  will  be  always  near  him. 
li  is  a  good  thing  to  travel  thus  in  com- 
pany —  sometimes."  The  last  word 
appeared  to  be  added  as  an  after- 
tbooght,  and  to  bring  with  it  a  relapse 
into  gloom  for  tlie  poor  little  man. 

They  were  soon  at  the  house,  which 
was  one  rather  larger  than  its  neigh- 
bors, stone-built,  with  a  shield  carved 
over  tlie  door,  the  shield  of  Alberic  de 
Haul^on,  a  collateral  descendant,  An- 
dereon  tells  me,  of  Bishop  John  de 
MAu\4on,  This  Alberic  was  a  canon 
of  Coiuroinges  from  1680-^1701.  The 
upper  windows  of  the  mansion  were 
boarded  up,  and  the  whole  place  bore, 
as  docs  the  rest  of  Comminges,  the 
aspect  of  decaying  age. 

Arrived  on  his  doorstep,  the  sacris- 
tan paused  a  moment. 

**  Perhaps,"  he  said,  ^^  perhaps  after 
all  monsieur  has  not  the  time  ?  " 

**Notai  all-^louof  time  —  noUiing 
to  do  till  to-morrow.  Let  us  see  what 
it  is  yon  have  got." 

The.  door  was  opened  at  this  point, 
And  a  face  looked  out^  a  face  far 
younger  than  the  sacristan's,  but  bear- 
11^  something  of  the  same  distressing 
lo^  only  faer^  i%  aesmed  to  be  ,tl^ 


mark,  not  so  much  of  fear  for  personal, 
safety  as  of  acute  anxiety  on  behalf  of 
another.  Plainly,  the  owner  of  the 
face  was  the  sacristan^s  daughter  ;  and,, 
but  for  the  expression  I  have  de- 
scribed, she  was  a  handsome  girl 
enough.  She  brightened  up  consider- 
ably on  seeing  her  father  accompanied 
by  an  able-bodied  stranger.  A  few 
remarks  passed  between  father  and 
daughter,  of  which  Anderson  only 
caught  these  words,  said  by  the  sacris- 
tan, *'  He  was  laughing  in  the  church," 
words  which  were  answered  only  by  a 
look  of  terror  frem  the  girl. 

But  in  another  minute  they  were  in 
tlie  sitting-room  of  the  house,  a  small, 
high  chamber  with  a  stone  floor,  full  of 
moving  shadows  cast  by  a  wood ,  fire 
that  flickered  on  a  great  hearth.  Si»me- 
Uiing  of  the  character  of  an  oratory 
was  imparted  to  it  by  a  tall  crucifix 
which  reached  almost  to  the  ceiling  on 
one  side  ;  the  figure  was  painted  of  the 
natural  colors,  the  cross  was  black. 
Under  this  stood  a  chest  of  some  age 
and  solidity,  and  when  a  lamp  had 
been  brought,  and  chairs  set,  the 
sacristan  went  to  this  chest,  and  pro- 
duced therefrom,  with  growing  excite- 
ment and  nervousness,  as  Anderson 
thought,  a  large  book  wrapped  i|i  a 
white  cloth,  on  which  cloth  a  cross  was 
rudely  embroidered  in  red  thread. 
Even  before  the  wrapping  had  been 
removed,  Anderaon  began  to  be  in- 
terested by  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
volume.  *'Too  lai^e  for  a  m^ssiil,"  he 
thought,  *'aud  not  the  shape-  of  an 
anliphoner ;  perhaps  it  may  be  some- 
thing good  after  all."  The  next  mo- 
ment the  book  was  open,  and,  Anderson 
felt  that  he  had  at  last  lit  upon  some* 
thing  better  than  good.  Before  him 
lay  a  large  folio,  bound,  perhaps,  late 
in  the  seventeenth  centviry,  with  the 
arms  of  Canon  Alberic  de  Mauli^un 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  Tliere 
may  have  been  a  hunilred  and  fifty 
leaves  of  paper  in  the  book,  and  on 
almost  every  one  of  them,  was  fastened 
a  leaf  from  an  illuminated  manusc;ript. 
Such  a  collection  Anderson  had  Iiardly 
dreamed  of  in  his  wildest  moments. 
Here    were   ten   leaves  fropa.  a  copy 
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of  Genesis,  illustrated  with  pictures, 
which  could  not  be  later  than  700  a.d. 
Further  on  was  a  complete  set  of  pic- 
tures from  the  Psalter  of  English  exe- 
oution,  of  the  very  best  kind  that  the 
thirteenth  century  could  produce  ;  and, 
perhaps,  best  of  all,  there  were  twenty 
leaves  of  uncial  writing  in  Latin, 
which,  as  a  few  words  seen  here  and 
there  told  him  at  once,  must  belong  to 
«ome  very  early  unknown  patristic 
treatise.  Gould  it  possibly  be  a  frag- 
ment of  the  copy  of  Fapias  ^*0n  the 
Words  of  Our  Lord,"  which  was 
known  to  have  existed  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century  at  Nismes  ?  ^  In  any 
case,  his  mind  was  made  up ;  that  book 
must  return  to  Cambridge  with  him, 
even  if  he  had  to  draw  the  whole  of 
his  balance  from  the  bank  and  stay  at 
8.  Bertrand  till  the  money  came.  He 
glanced  up  at  the  sacristan  to  see  if  his 
face  yielded  any  hint  that  the  book  was 
for  sale.  The  sacristan  was  pale,  and 
his  lips  were  working. 

'^If  monsieur  will  turn  on  to  the 
«nd,"  he  said. 

So  monsieur  turned  on,  meeting  new 
treasures  at  every  rise  of  a  leaf ;  and 
M  the  end  of  the  book  he  came  upon 
two  sheets  of  paper,  of  much  more 
recent  date  than  anything  he  had  yet 
seen,  which  puzzled  him  considerably. 
They  must  be  contemporary,  he  de- 
cided, with  the  unprincipled  Canon 
Alberic,  who  had  doubtless  plundered 
the  chapter  library  of  S.  Bertrand  to 
form  this  priceless  scrap-book.  On  the 
first  of  Uie  paper  sheets  wa&  a  plan, 
•carefully  drawn  and  instantly  recog- 
nizable by  a  person  who  knew  the 
ground,  of  the  south  aisle  and  cloisters 
of  S.  Bertrand's.  There  were  curious 
signs  looking  like  planetary  symbols, 
and  a  few  Hebrew  words  in  the  cor- 
ners ;  and  in  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  cloister  was  a  cross  drawn  in  gold 
paint.  Below  the  plan  were  some  lines 
of  writing  in  Latin  which  ran  thus : 
^'Besponsa  12  mi  Dec.  16d4.  Inter- 
rogntum  est :  Si  inveniam  7  Respon- 
^um  est.    Invenies.     Si  flam   dives  ? 

>  We  now  know  that  theie  leKtm  did  contain  a 
considerable  fragment  of  that  work,  if  not  of  that 
«etiial  eopy  of  it. 


Fies.  Si  vivam  invidendus  ?  Vives.^ 
Si  moriar  in  lecto  meo?  Ita."  (An* 
swers  of  the  12th  of  December,  1604. 
It  was  asked  ;  Shall  I  Audit  ?  Answer : 
Thou  shalt.  Shall  I  become  rich? 
Thou  wilt.  Shall  I  live  an  object  of 
envy  ?  Thou  wilt.  Shall  I  die  in  my 
bed  ?    Thou  wilt.) 

**A  good  specimen  of  the  treasure- 
hunter's  record ;  quite  reminds  one  of 
Mr.  Minor-Canon  Quatremaiu  in  'Old 
St.  Paul's,'"  was  Anderson's  com* 
ment,  and  be  turned  the  leaf. 

What  he  then  saw  impressed  him,  as 
he  has  often  told  me,  more  than  he' 
could  have  conceived  any  drawing  or 
picture  capable  of  impressing  hlm.^ 
And,  though  the  drawing  he  saw  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  there  is  a  photo- 
graph of  it  (which  I  possess),  which 
fully  bears  out  Anderson's  statements 
The  picture  in  question  was  a  sepia 
drawing  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  representing,  one  would  say  at 
first  sight,  a  Biblical  scene }  for  the 
architecture  (the  picture  represented 
an  interior)  and  the  figures  had  that 
semi-classical  flavor  about  them  which 
the  artists  of  two  hundred  years  ago 
thought  appropriate  to  illustrations  of 
the  Bible.  On  the  right  was  a  king  on 
his  throne,  the  throne  elevated  on 
twelve  steps,  a  canopy  overhead,  sol- 
diers on  cither  side — evidently  King 
Solomon.  He  was  bending  forward 
with  outstretched  sceptre,  in  attitude 
of  command  ;  his  face  expressed  horror 
and  disgust,  yet  there  was  in  il  also  the 
mark  of  imperious  command  and  confi* 
dent  power.  The  left  half  of  the  pic- 
ture was  the  strangest,  however.  The 
interest  plainly  centred  there.  On  the 
pavement  before  the  throne  were 
grouped  four  soldiers,  surrounding  a 
crouching  figure  which  must  be  de^ 
scribed  in  a  moment.  A  fifth  soldier 
lay  dead  on  the  pavement,  his  neck 
distorted  and  his  eyeballs  starting  from 
his  head.  The  four  surrounding  guards 
were  looking  at  the  king.  In  tlieir 
faces  the  sentiment  of  horror  was  in* 
tensified  ;  they  seemed,  in  fact,  only 
restrained  from  flight  by  their  implicit 
trust  in  their  master.  All  this  terror 
was  plainly  excited  by  the  being  thkt 
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croncbed  in  their  midst.  I  entirely 
despair  of  conveying  by  any  words  the 
itnpression  which  this  figure  makes 
upon  any  one  who  looks  at  it.  I  recol- 
lect once  showing  the  photograph  of 
the  drawing  to  a  lecturer  on  morphol- 
ogy, a  person  of,  I  was  going  to  say, 
abnormally  sane  and  unimaginative 
habits  of  mind.  He  absolutely  refused 
to  be  alone  for  the  rest  of  that  evening, 
and  he  told  me  afterwards  that  for 
many  nights  he  had  not  dared  to  put 
out  his  light  before  going  to  sleep. 
However,  the  main  traits  of  the  figure 
I  can  at  least  indicate.  At  first  you 
saw  only  a  mass  of  coarse,  matted 
black  hair ;  presently  it  was  seen  that 
ibis  covered  a  body  of  fearful  thinness, 
almost  a  skeleton,  but  with  the  muscles 
standing  out  like  wires.  The  hands 
were  of  a  dusky  pallor,  covered,  like 
the  body,  with  long,  coarse  hairs,  and 
hideously  taloned.  The  eyes,  touched 
in  with  a  burning  yellow,  had  intensely 
black  pupils,  and  were  fixed  upon  the 
throned  king  with  a  look  of  beast-like 
hate.  Imagine  one  of  the  awful  bird- 
catching  spiders  of  South  America 
translated  into  human  form  and  en- 
dowed with  intelligence  just  less  than 
human,  and  you  will  have  some  faint 
conception  of  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  appalling  effigy.  One  remark  is 
universally  made  by  those  to  whom  I 
have  shown  the  picture :  *'  It  was 
drawn  from  the  life." 

As  soon  as  the  first  shock  of  his  irre- 
sistible fright  had  subsided,  Anderson 
stole  a  look  at  his  hosts.  The  sacris- 
tan's hands  were  pressed  upon  his 
eyes  \  his  daughter,  looking  up  at  the 
cross  on  the  wall,  was  telling  her  beads 
feverishly. 

At  last  the  question  was  asked.  '*  Is 
this  book  for  sale  ?  " 

There  was  the  same  hesitation,  the 
same  plunge  of  determination  that  he 
had  noticed  before,  and  then  came 
the  welcome  answer:  *^If  monsieur 
pleases." 

''  How  much  do  you  ask  for  it  ?  " 

"I  will  take  two  hundred  and  fifty 
francs." 

This  was  confounding.  Even  a  col- 
lector's conscience  is  sometimes  stirred, 
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and  Anderson's  conscience  was  ten- 
derer than  a  collector's.  *'My  goo<l 
man  I  "  he  said  again  and  again,  ''your 
book  is  worth  far  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francs,  I  assure  you,  far 
more." 

But  the  answer  did  not  vary.  ''I 
will  take  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs, 
not  more." 

There  was  really  no  possibility  of 
refusing  such  a  chance.  The  money 
was  paid,  the  receipt  signed,  a  glass  of 
wine  (Yin  de  Limoux,  not  to  be  recom- 
mended) drunk  over  the  transaction, 
and  then  the  sacristan  seemed  to  be- 
come a  new  man.  He  stood  upright, 
he  ceased  to  throw  those  suspicious 
glances  behind  him,  he  actually  laughed 
or  tried  to  laugh,    Anderson  rose  to 

go- 

''  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  accom- 
panying monsieur  to  his  hotel  ?  "  said 
the  sacristan. 

''  Oh  no,  thanks  I  it  isn't  a  hundred 
yards.  I  know  the  way  perfectly,  and 
there  is  a  moon." 

The  offer  was  pressed  three  or  four 
times,  and  refused  as  often. 

''  Then  monsieur  will  summon  mo  if 
—  if  he  finds  occasion  ;  he  will  keep 
the  middle  of  the  road,  the  sides  are  so 
rough." 

''  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Ander- 
son, who  was  impatient  to  examine  his 
prize  by  himself ;  and  he  stepped  out 
into  the  passage  with  his  book  under 
his  arm.  Here  he  was  met  by  the 
daughter ;  she,  it  appeared,  was  anx- 
ious to  do  a  little  business  on  her  ac- 
count ;  perhaps,  like  Gehazi,  to  ''  take 
somewhat"  from  the  foreigner  whom 
her  father  had  spared. 

''  A  silver  crucifix  and  chain  for  the 
neck  ;  monsieur  would  perhaps  be  good 
enough  to  accept  it  ?  " 

Well  really,  Anderson  hadn't  much 
use  for  these  things  ;  what  did  made- 
moiselle want  for  it  ? 

''Nothing,  nothing  in  the  world. 
Monsieur  is  more  than  welcome  to  it." 

The  tone  in  which  this,  and  much 
more,  was  said  was  unmistakably  gen- 
uine, so  that  Anderson  was  reduced  to 
profuse  thanks,  and  submitted  to  have 
the   chain   put  round  his   nec]^.     It 
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really  seemed  aa  If  he  had  rendered  the 
father  and  daughter  some  service  which 
they  hardly  knew  how  to  repay.  As 
he  set  oS  with  his  book  they  stood  at 
the  door  looking  after  him,  and  they 
were  still  looking  when  he  waved  them 
a  last  good-night  from  the  steps  of  the 
Ghapeau  Rouge. 

Dinner  was  over,  and  Anderson  was 
in  his  bedroom,  shut  up  alone  with  his 
acquisition.  The  landlady  had  mani- 
fested a  particular  interest  in  him  since 
be  had  told  her  that  he  had  paid  a  visit 
to  the  sacristan  and  bought  an  old  book 
from  him.  He  thought,  too,  that  he 
had  heard  a  hurried  dialogue  between 
her  and  the  said  sacristan  in  the  pas- 
sage outside  the  aalle  ct  manger,  some 
words  to  the  effect  that  '^  Pierre  and 
Bertrand  would  be  sleeping  in  the 
house,"  had  closed  the  conversation. 
At  this  time  a  growing  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort had  been  creeping  over  him, 
a  nervous  reaction  perhaps,  after  the 
delight  of  his  discovery.  Whatever  it 
was,  it  resulted  in  a  conviction  that 
there  was  some  one  behind  him,  and 
that  he  was  far  more  comfortable  with 
his  back  to  the  wall.  All  this,  of 
course,  weighed  light  in  the  balance  as 
against  the  obvious  value  of  the  collec- 
tion he  had  acquired.  And  now,  as  I 
said,  he  was  alone  in  his  bedroom,  tak- 
ing stock  of  Canon  Alberic's  treasures, 
in  which  every  moment  revealed  some-i 
thing  more  charming.  ''Bless  Canon 
Alberic,"  said  Anderson,  who  had  an 
inveterate  habit  of  talking  to  himself, 
''  i  wonder  where  he  is  now  ?  Dear 
pie  I  I  wish  that  landlady  would  learn 
to  laugh  in  a  more  cheering  manner. 
It  makes  one  feel  as  if  there  was  some 
one  dead  in  the  house.  Half  a  pipe 
more,  did  you  say  ?  I  think  perhaps 
you  are  right.  I  wonder  what  that  cru- 
cifix is  that  the  young  woman  insisted 
on  giving  me?  Last  century,  I  sup- 
pose—  yes,  probably.  It  is  rather  a 
nuisance  of  a  thing  to  have  round  one's 
neck — just  too  heavy.  Most  likely 
her  father  has  been  wearing  it  for 
years.  I  think  I  might  give  it  a  clean 
up  before  t  put  it  away." 

He  had  taken ,  the  crucifix  off,  and 
laid  it  ou  the  table,  when  his  attention 


was  caught  by  an  object  lying  on  the 
red  cloth  just  by  his  left  elbow.  Two 
or  three  ideas  of  what  it  might  be  flit- 
ted through  his  brain  with  their  own 
incalculable  quickness.  ''  A  penwiper  T 
No,  no  such  thing  in  the  house.  A 
rat  ?  No,  too  black.  A  large  spider  ? 
1  trust  to  goodness  not  —  no.  Good 
God  I  a  hand  like  the  hand  in  that  pic- 
ture I "  In  another  infinitesimal  flash 
he  had  taken  it  in.  Pale,  dusky  skia 
covering  nothing  but  bones  and  ten- 
dons of  appalling  strength ;  coarse 
black  hairs,  longer  than  ever  grew  on  a 
human  hand ;  nails  rising  from  the 
ends  of  the  fingera  and  curving  sharply 
down  and  forward,  grey,  horny,  and 
wrinkled.  He  flew  out  of  his  chair 
with  deadly,  inconceivable  terror  clutch- 
ing at  his  heart.  The  shape,  whose 
left  hand  rested  on  the  table,  was  rising- 
to  a  standing  posture  behind  his  seat,, 
its  right  hand  crooked  above  his  scalp. 
There  was  black  and  tattered  drapery 
about  it ;  the  coarse  hair  covered  it  as- 
in  the  drawing.  The  lower  jaw  wa» 
thin  —  what  can  I  call  it? — shallow, 
like  a  beast's  ;  teeth  showed  behind 
the  black  lips  ;  there  was  no  nose  ;  the 
eyes,  of  a  fiery  yellow  against  which 
the  pupils  showed  black  and  intense,, 
and  the  exulting  hate  and  thirst  to  de- 
stroy life  which  shone  there,  were  the- 
most  horrifying  feature  in  the  whole 
vision.  There  was  intelligence  of  a; 
kind  in  them,  intelligence  beyond  that 
of  a  beast,  below  that  of  a  man. 

The  feelings  which  this  horror  stirred 
in  Anderson  were  the  intensest  phys- 
ical fear  and  the  most  profound  mentaf 
loathing.  What  did  he  do?  What 
could  he  do  ?  He  has  never  been: 
quite  certain  what  words  he  said,  but 
he  knows  that  he  spoke,  that  he 
grasped  blindly  at  the  silver  crucifix,, 
that  he  was  conscious  of  a  movement 
towards  him  on  the  part  of  the  demon, 
and  that  he  screamed  with  the  voice  of 
an  animal  in  hideous  pain.  Pierre  and 
Bertrand,  the  two  sturdy  little  serving- 
men,  who  rushed  in  saw  nothing,  but 
felt  themselves  thrust  aside  by  some- 
thing that  passed  out  between  them^ 
and  found  Anderson  in  a  swoon.  They 
sat  up  with  him  that  night,  and  liis 
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two  friends  were  at  S.  Bertrand  by 
nine  o'clock  next  morning.  Anderson, 
thouj^h  still  shaken  and  nervous,  w|m 
almost  himself  by  that  time,  and  his 
story  found  credence  with  them  — 
tliough  not  until  they  had  seen  the 
drawing  and  talked  with  the  sacristan. 
Almost  at  dawn  the  little  man  had 
come  to  the  inn  on  some  pretence  and 
had  listened  with  the  deepest  interest 
to  the  story  retailed  by  the  landlady. 
He  showed  no  surprise.  '^  It  is  he,  it 
is  he  I  I  have  seen  him  myself,"  was 
his  only  comment ;  and  Anderson's 
friends  elicited  but  one  reply  to  all 
their  questions  :  ^'  Deux  fois  je  I'ai  vu  ; 
mille  fois  je  Pai  senti."  He  would  tell 
them  nothing  of  the  provenance  of  the 
book,  nor  any  details  of  his  experiences. 
''I  shall  soon  sleep,  and  my  rest  will 
be  sweet ;  why  should  you  trouble 
me  ?"  he  said.^ 

We  shall  never  know  what  he  or 
Canon  Alberic  de  Maul^on  suffered. 
At  the  back  of  that  fateful  drawing 
were  some  lines  of  writing,  which 
throw  some  light  on  the  situation. 

Contradictio  Salomonls  cum  demonio  noc- 

tumo. 

Albericus  de  Mauleone  delineavlt. 

y.  Deus  in  adiutorium.    Pa.  Qui  habitat. 

Sancte  Bertrande,  demonlorum  effugator, 

intercede  pro  me  miserrimo. 
Primum  uidi  nocte  12ml  Dec.  1694  :  uidebo 
mox  ultimum.     Peccaui  et   passus  sum, 
ploni  adhuc  passunu.    Dec.  29,  1701.^ 

I  have  never  quite  understood  what 
was  Anderson's  view  of  the  events  I 
have  narrated.  He  quoted  to  me  once 
a  text  from  Ecclesiasticas :  '*  Some 
spirits  there  be  that  are  created  for 
vengeance  and  in  their  fury  lay  on  sore 
strokes. "  On  anothe r  occasion  he  said  : 
'^  Isaiah  was  a  very  sensible  man ; 
doesn't  he  say  something  about  night 
monsters  living  in  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon ?  These  things  are  rather  beyond 
US  at  present." 

Another  confidence  of  his  impressed 

a  He  died  that  gnmmer ;  his  daughter  married, 
•ad  settled  at  S.  PapouU  She  never  understood 
the  eirottmstanoes  of  her  father's  "  obsession." 

>  The  **  Gama  Christiana  *'  gives  the  date  of  the 
eeaon's  death  as  Dee.  31.  1701,  *Mn  bed,  of  a  sad- 
den seisnre.*'  Details  of  this  kind  are  not  com- 
aon  in  the  great  work  of  the  Sammarthani. 


me  rather,  and  I  sympathized  with  it 
We  had  been,  last  year,  to  Comminges, 
to  see  Canon  Alberic's  tomb.  It  is  a 
great  marble  erection  with  an  effigy  of 
the  canon  in  a  large  wig  and  soutane^ 
and  an  elaborate  eulogy  of  his  learning 
below.  I  saw  Anderson  talking  for 
some  time  with  the  vicar  of  S.  Ber- 
trand's,  and  as  we  drove  away  he  said 
to  me :  **  I  hope  it  isn't  wrong ;  you 
know  I  am  a  Presbyterian  —  but — I 
have  just  ordered  a  trental  of  masses 
for  Alberic  de  Maul^on's  rest."  Then 
he  added,  with  a  touch  of  the  northern 
British  in  his  tone,  *^I  had  no  notioa 
they  came  so  dear.'' 

The  book  is  in  the  Wentworth  Col- 
lection at  Cambridge.  The  drawing 
was  photographed  and  then  burnt  by 
Anderson  on  the  day  when  he  left 
Comminges  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit.  M.  B.  James. 


From  Maomillan's  Magarine. 
THE  SANOHO  PANZA  OF  MADAGASGAB. 

If  we  are  inclined  to  think  lightly 
of  France's  new  colonial  adventure  as 
something  quixotic  and  ill-advised,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the 
first  time  by  any  means  that  the  great 
African  island  has  turned  sober  heads. 
We  too  have  had  our  cmze  of  Madagas* 
car.  It  is  a  long-forgotten  story,  and  so 
deeply  buried  under  the  accumulation 
of  stirring  events  which  first  put  it  out 
of  sight  that  a  full  knowledge  of  it  is 
hard  to  come  by.  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  project  for  the  conquest  of  the 
island  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  we  then 
sometimes  called  it  from  the  Portuguese, 
was  the  most  ambitious  and  magnifi* 
cent  colonial  enterprise  ever  planned  in 
England.  So  many  great  names,  which 
were  then  and  afterwards  famous,  had 
given  it  adherence,  that  we  may  fairly 
wonder  how  history  might  have  been 
modified  had  the  thing  gone  forward. 
For  it  was  a  failure,  —  still-bom,  in 
fact,  and  had  to  take  its  place,  with 
Inigo  Jones's  vast  palace  at  Whitehall 
and  the  great  Chase  at  Richmond,  in 
the  list  of  stupendous  beginnings  which 
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the  troubles  of  those  times  brought  to 
nothing. 

It  was  no  fault  of  the  hour ;  that  was 
ripe  enough  for  the  most  extravagant 
adventure.  The  spirit  that  we  call 
Elizabethan,  the  spirit  which  the  great 
naval  war  with  Spain  had  fostered  into 
a  national  sentiment,  still  swelled  the 
country.  Perhaps  it  had  never  been 
so  strong,  not  even  in  the  great  queen's 
day.  The  terrors  and  losses  of  the 
struggle  were  being  forgotten  ;  its  vic- 
torious achievements  were  growing  into 
an  epic.  Men  still  in  their  prime  could 
remember  the  giants  of  those  days,  had 
enjoyed  their  friendsliip,  and  could 
inflame  the  minds  of  young  men  with 
lialf-remembered  tales  of  their  exploits. 
From  the  press  was  issuing  volume 
:after  volume  which  for  the  first  time 
informed  the  people  at  large  how  great 
^nd  daring  those  exploits  had  been. 
For  long  the  truth  had  been  kept  quiet 
Jis  a  secret  of  state,  and  not  till  Eliza- 
beth had  been  in  her  grave  some 
twenty  years  did  the  whole  tale  begin 
to  come  out.  In  1622  appeared  Sir  Ilich- 
anl  Hawkins's  account  of  his  raid  into 
the  South  Sea ;  four  years  later  came 
"Sir  Francis  Drake  Revived,"  telling 
of  his  exploits  in  Darien  and  on  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  calling  on  a  de- 
generate age  to  follow  where  he  had 
led.  Two  years  later,  again ,  the  world 
first  knew'the  matchless  story  of  his 
voyage  about  the  world.  The  greatest 
of  the  Elizabethan  captains  had  always 
preached  colonial  expansion,  and  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  age  that  it  was  this 
rather  than  his  piratical  prowess  that 
inflamed  its  imagination.  Ever  since 
the  peace  the  work  had  been  going  on, 
and  nothing  was  more  in  the  mode 
than  to  be  the  patron  of  adventurers 
beyond  the  sea.  As  for  means,  they 
were  at  hand  in  abundance.  For  those 
days,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  upon  as  preoccupied  with  constitu- 
tional strife,  were  the  days  when  En- 
gland was  building  up  her  commercial 
supremacy.  The  long  immunity  from 
war  which  she  had  been  enjoying, 
while  her  neighbors  were  all  by  the 
ears,  was  enticing  into  her  bosom  an 
unrivalled  concentration  of  trade  and 


capital,  and  London  was  fast  becoming 
the  mart  of  Europe.  Even  for  those 
who  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  the 
growing  discomfoi*t  in  the  air  was  but 
an  additional  motive  that  inclined  them 
to  look  from  home.  The  Baltimores, 
the  Sayes,  and  the  Brookes  were  cast- 
ing their  eyes  to  the  Virgin  West  for 
fields  wherein  to  develop  their  ideas ; 
and  as  for  the  spirited  youth  of  the 
country,  Buckingham's  two  short  wars 
had  only  whet  their  appetite,  and  tliey 
were  in  a  mood  for  any  hazard. 

It  is  here  we  touch  the  romantic 
element  in  this  strange  episode.  For  it 
was  in  the  cause  of  a  distressed  prin- 
cess that  they  were  dying  to  draw  the 
sword,  — the  cause  of  the  fair  queen  of 
Bohemia,  the  king's  widowed  sister. 
Ever  since  Charles  had  come  to  the 
throne  she  had  been  imploring  his  help 
to  recover  for  her  son  his  lost  domin- 
ion ;  and  Charles  from  the  first  had 
made  the  Palatinate  the  centre  of  a 
shuffling  foreign  policy  beside  which 
that  of  his  indolent  son  seems  respect- 
able. For  years  he  had  twisted  and 
turned  to  enjoy  the  credit  of  helping 
his  sister  without  the  danger,  and  as 
yet  nothing  had  come  of  it  but  con- 
tempt and  distrust  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  At  last,  however,  he  seemed 
to  be  resolved  on  action  ;  the  trumpet 
of  England's  dominion  of  the  Nar- 
row Seas  was  blown  in  a  fine  flourish, 
and  the  great  ship-money  fleet  was  got 
together  to  back  the  braying  of  Sel- 
den's  Mare  Clausum.  To  do  it,  as 
every  one  knows,  he  shook  the  very 
foundations  of  his  throne,  but  the  fleet 
was  certainly  the  finest  that  had  ever 
sailed  under  the  English  flag.  Yet 
there  it  ended ;  and  all  the  great  fleet 
did,  so  far  at  least  as  men  could  see, 
was  to  scrape  a  few  halfpence  from 
poor  Dutch  fishermen.  The  magnifi- 
cent Thomas  Howanl,  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  earl  marshal  of  England,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Vienna  to  prepare  for  its 
action,  returned  in  a  rage,  disgusted  at 
the  futility  of  his  instructions  and  the 
feebleness  of  the  hand  he  served. 
And  with  his  relurn,  it  may  be  said, 
ended  the  king's  miserable  struggle  for 
'  his  sister  and  his  nephew's  birthright. 
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So  here  was  the  youth  of  England  as 

far  from  a  fight  as  ever,  condemned  to 
look  on  inactive  as  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  raged  round  the  Palatinate.  The 
times  were  indeed  ripe  for  some  great 
adventure  ;  the  spirit  was  willing,  and 
the  flesh,  the  material  under  the  king's 
hand,  as  fine  as  a  king  need  want.  But 
his  heart  was  not  high  enough  to  use  it 
where  it  cried  aloud  for  the  word  to 
strike  ;  and  the  best  that  came  of  it 
was  this  harebrained  project  for  the 
conquest  and  planting  of  Madagascar. 

What  had  first  drawn  men's  minds 
to  so  remote  a  spot  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Half  the  fine  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
mad  venture  can  hardly    have    been 
able  to  find  it  on  the  map,  and  no  one 
can  have    been  much    wiser.      Some 
forty  years  ago  Hakluyt  had  published 
an  account  of  it,  which  some  Dutch 
East  India  traders  had  brought  home, 
bat  it  was  far  from  attractive.    For  a 
few  beads  you  could  buy  an  ox  with 
a  hump,  and  a  fat-tailed  sheep  for  a 
tin  spoon ;  but  the  natives  were  ugly 
neighbors,  and  wore  no  ornaments  bet- 
ter than  copper.    It  was  in  1606  that 
the  island  seems  first  to   have  been 
visited  by  Englishmen.    They  perhaps 
had  a  better  story  to  tell,  for  after  this 
it  became  known    as  a  desirable  re- 
victuallhig  place  for  the  East  Indian 
voyage,  and  landings  grew  frequent 
So  rich  in  cattle  and  so  fertile  was  it 
found  to  be,  that  it  began  to  be  spoken 
of   as  the   richest   and   most  fruitful 
island  in  the  world.    So  conveniently 
too  did  it  seem  to  be  placed  that  Rich- 
ard Bootliby,  tlie  chief  authority  on 
the  Bttbject,  was  sure  that  any  prince, 
once  settled  there  with  the  riches  of 
the  island  at  his  back,  could  not  only 
make    it  the  great  emporium  of   the 
Indian  and  Persian  trade,  but,  if  he 
had  the  mind,  might  become  emperor 
of  the  whole  East  Indies. 

The  idea,  so  fantastic  to  us,  may  well 
have  seemed  plausible  enough  then  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  great  earl  mar- 
shal returned  from  his  abortive  mis- 
sion, and  was  tempted  to  take  up  the 
scheme,  that  the  promoters  could  get 
a  serious  hearing.  The  two  men  who 
«t  this  distance  of  time  seem  to  have 


been  the  most  active  spirits  in  the  mat- 
ter were  of  very  opposite  natures  ;  one 
was  a  seasoned  mariner,  a  certain  Gap- 
tain  John  Bond,  who  could  not  but 
have  weight  with  practical  men  ;  the 
other  was  Mr.  Endymion  Porter,  of  the 
king's  bedchamber,  one  of  the  feather- 
heads  whom  Buckingham  had  intro- 
duced to  Charles's  councils.  A  bit  of 
a  traveller,  a  bit  of  a  diplomatist,  and  a 
bit  of  a  poet,  he  had  served  his  appren- 
ticeship to  life  at  the  court  of  Spain  in 
the  service  of  Olivares,  the  young 
king's  favorite,  and  was  a  man  well 
chosen  to  carry  society  into  the  dream, 
and,  above  all,  to  gain  Lord  Arundel's 
car.  For  the  earl  marshal  was  some- 
thing of  a  fantastic,  if  we  may  trust 
the  graphic  portrait  that  Clarendon  has 
left  of  him.  *'He  was  generally 
thought,"  says  he,  *Ho  be  a  proud 
man,  who  lived  always  within  himself, 
and  to  himself,  conversing  little  with 
any  who  were  in  common  conversa- 
tion ;  so  that  he  seemed  to  live  as  it 
were  in  another  nation,  his  house 
being  a  place  to  which  all  people  re- 
sorted, who  resorted  to  no  other  place  ; 
strangers,  or  such  as  affected  to  look 
like  strangers,  and  dressed  themselves 
accordingly.  ...  He  spent  a  great  in- 
terval of  his  time  in  several  journeys 
into  foreign  parts,  and  with  his  wife 
and  family  had  lived  some  years  in 
Italy,  the  humor  and  manners  of  which 
nation  he  seemed  most  to  like  and  ap- 
prove and  affected  to  imitate.  He 
wore  and  affected  a  habit  very  different 
from  tliat  of  the  time,  such  as  men  had 
only  beheld  in  the  pictures  of  the  most 
considerable  men  ;  all  which  drew  the 
eyes  of  most  and  the  reverence  of 
many  towards  him,  as  the  image  and 
representative  of  the  primitivei  nobil- 
ity, and  native  gravity  of  the  nobles, 
when  they  had  been  most  venerable ; 
but  this  was  only  his  outside  ;  his  na- 
ture and  true  humor  being  much  dis- 
posed to  levity  and  delights,  which 
indeed  were  very  despicable  and  child- 
ish." He  was,  moreover,  the  first  of 
our  great  collectors,  and,  though  really 
a  dunce  (at  least  so  Clarendon  would 
have  us  believe),  **was  willing  to  be 
thought  a  scholar  and  to  understand 
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the  most  mysterious  parts  of  antiquity, 
because  he  made  a  wonderful  and 
costly  purchase  of  excellent  statues 
whilst  he  was  in  Italy  aud  Borne,  and 
bad  a  rare  collection  of  most  curious 
medals."  The  portrait  is  obviously 
colored  by  the  soured  historian's  dis- 
like, but  we  can  see  through  it  enough 
of  the  eccentric  nature  of  the  man 
to  understand  how  he  can  have  come 
to  father  Porter's  harebrained  scheme, 
the  more  so  as  his  costly  hobby  had 
made  havoc  with  his  vast  fortune,  and 
the  chance  of  mending  it  would  lend 
an  additional  savor  to  the  enterprise. 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  disgust 
which  his  abortive  embassy  had  given 
him  for  European  politics  made  him 
willing  enough  to  turn  his  energies  to 
wider  fields. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  remark- 
able personality  the  scheme  seems  at 
once  to  have  found  favorable  consider- 
ation in  the  Council.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  just  what  the  king 
«f anted,  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  in 
which  he  found  himself.  For  some 
Hme  past  the  young  elector  and  his 
brother  Rupert  had  been  in  England  to 
support  their  mother's  appeal  for  as- 
sistance, and  now  that  their  uncle  had 
decided  that  he  could  not  engage  him- 
self in  their  quarrel,  the  difficulty  was 
to  know  what  to  do  with  them.  To 
send  them  back  to  their  mother  abso- 
lutely empty  was  more  than  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  to.  As  Prince  of 
Wales  he  had  besought  his  peace-loving 
father  upon  his  knees  and  with  tears  to 
take  pity  on  his  sister  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  to  let  him  lead  a  royal  army 
to  their  rescue.  Honestly,  no  doubt, 
he  still  wished  he  had  the  heart  to  help 
them.  He  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
both  the  young  princes,  especially  to 
Bupert,  now  an  engaging  lad  of  nine- 
teen, full  of  energy  and  promise. 
"Whatever  he  wills,"  wrote  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  Elizabeth's  devoted  con- 
fidant, "he  wills  vehemently.  The 
king  takes  great  pleasure  in  his  un- 
restf ulness,  for  he  is  never  idle."  Still 
Charles  could  not  harden  his  courage 
to  help  tliem  openly ;  but  the  return  of 
Lord  Arundel  in  a  fury  with  the  house 


of  Austria,  and  breathing  vengeance 
against  Spain,  had  so  far  strengthened 
the  Opposition  that  in  a  measure  they 
had  been  able  to  force  the  king's  vacil* 
lating  hand.  Lord  Craven,  the  queen 
of  Bohemia's  most  ardent  champion, 
succeeded  in  finding  favor  for  a  scheme 
by  which  the  elder  brother  was  to  be 
given  a  squadron  from  the  idle  fleet  to 
see  what  he  could  do  cruising  with  it 
under  some  foreign  flag  against  the 
commerce  of  Spain.  Roe  wrote  the 
unwelcome  news  to  the  weary  queen, 
and  in  the  same  letter  had  to  tell  of  the 
still  more  miserable  bait  that  was  being 
held  out  to  Rupert. 

"  There    are    other    mysterious    or 
rather  monstrous  projects  [he  wrote] 
to  send  Prince  Rupert  to  conquer,  by 
adventurers,  Madagascar.    I  am  loth 
to   trouble   your  Majesty  with    these 
chimaeras.    I  have  heard  of  many  such 
fancies  since  the  princess  came  hither, 
and    many    practices   of    distraction , 
which  I  have  foreborn  to  write ;   but 
now  it  is  time,  and  I  cannot  discharge 
the  trust  of  an  honest  man,  if  I  conceal 
what  I  know  —  that  the  plot  is  absurd, 
impossible,  and  of  no  use,  neither  to 
weaken  the  enemy  nor  strengthen  the 
cause,  nor  to  be  effected  to  purpose  in 
an  age,  nor  to  be  undertaken  and  sec- 
onded under  the  expense  of  a  million  ; 
and  when  it  shall  be  done  it  shall  have 
little  relation  to  Europe,  and  not  much 
greatness  to  be  a  king  of  slaves.    Yea, 
Yirginia,  which  is  so  much  slighted,  is 
a  better  retreat.    But   I   suspect   the 
authors  of  this  plot,  and  all  their  de- 
signs aud  insinuations  with  him,  which 
have  gotten  too  much  credit  upon  him, 
and  I  do  esteem  it  &o  little  worth,  that 
I  will  only  say  it  is  an  excellent  way  to 
lose  the  prince  in  a  most  desperate, 
dangerous,  unwholesome,  fruitless  ac- 
tion, and  to  spend  and  divert  many 
undertaking   spirits  and   their  money 
from    enterprises    upon    the    Indies, 
which  is  the  true  back  door  whereby  to 
enter   unto,   and   humble    Spain.     If 
therefore  your  Majesty  concurs  in  this 
opinion,  you  may  be  pleased  by  your 
authority  to  take  him  off  and  to  write 
to  the  king  to  make  him  some  employ* 
ment,  either  with  the  French,  Swedes, 
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or  \ilkg%bU'\  troops,  which  is  a  way  of 
honory  and  for  which  so  excellent  a 
apirit  is  born,  and  not  to  be  fried  upon 
St.  Lawrence's  gridiron."  ^ 

The  scheme,  which  Sir  Thomas  Boe 
thought  it  his  duty  to  announce  to  his 
mistress  in  these  disparaging  terms, 
was  one  well  calculated  to  tempt  the 
young  prince,  who  could  never  be  idle. 
The  capital  was  to  be  no  less  than  a 
million,  a  sum  equal  to  considerably 
more  than  twice  that  controlled  by  the 
Chartered  Company  to-day.  Such  a 
thing  had  never  been  heard  of  before. 
2^or  was  this  all.  It  was  to  be  pro- 
vided in  equal  shares  by  a  thousand 
gentlemen,  each  of  whom  was  to  sail 
in  person  with  a  retinue  of  servants ; 
ao  that  the  expedition  would  number  at 
least  five  thousand  men.  For  its  trans- 
port the  king  was  to  provide  twelve 
ahips  from  the  idle  fleet,  and  thirty 
merchantmen  besides  were  to  sail 
under  its  convoy. 

Such  a  force  was  formidable  enough, 
at  least  in  appearance,  to  have  inspired 
confidence ;  but  no  one  knew  better 
than  Sir  Thomas  Koe  what  he  was  say- 
ing.   In  his  younger  days  he  had  been 
touched   with  the  Baleigh  fever,  and 
had  made  the  voyage  to  Guiana  ;  later 
on,  with  a  cooler  head,  he  had  trav- 
elled to  the  East  Indies,  where  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Great  Mogul  he   had 
done  his  best  to  keep  the  East  India 
Company  to  its  trade,  and  to  discour- 
age   its    territorial    aspirations.     Still 
there  were  many  who  did  not  share  his 
distrust.     Indeed,  the  town  ran  mad 
over  it.    Sir  William  Davenant  came 
out  with  a  poem  of  several  hundred 
lines  addressed  to  Prince  Bupert,  in 
which  in  a  vision  he  sees  the  brilliant 
conquest  of  the  island  and  its  flowing 
prosperity   under  the   young   prince's 
rule.     It  was  considered  a  fine  piece, 
ao  entirely  bad  the  colonial  mania  de- 
flected literary  judgment,  and  may  be 
taken  aa  a  fair  embodiment  of  the  feel- 
ing at  the  time.    Even   the  sluggish 
muse  of  Endymion  Porter  was  stirred 
to  the  efitort  of  a  copy  of    laudatory 
verses,  and  asked  of  his  friend 
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What  lofty  fancy  was't  possest  your  brain, 
And  cansM  you  soar  into  so  high  a  strain  ? 

As  for  Sir  John  Suckling,  he  was  so  far 
carried  away  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
hour  as  to  write  a  sonnet,  which  we 
still  may  read  without  a  blush. 

What  mighty  princes  poets  are  I     Those 

things 
The  great  ones  stick  at,  and  our  very  kings 
Lay   down,  they  venture  on  ;   and   with 

great  ease 
Discover,  conquer  what  and  where   they 

please. 
Some  phlegmatic  sea-captain  would  have 

stay'd 
For  money   now,  or  victuals ;   not  have 

weighed 
Anchor  without  'em  ;  thou  (Will)  dost  not 

stay 
So  much  as  for  a  wind,  but  goest  away, 
Land*  St,    view'st    the    country ;    fight' st, 

putt' St  all  to  rout 
Before  another  could  be  putting  out  I 
And  now  the  news  in  town  is — Davenant' s 

come 
From    Madagascar,    fraught    with    laurel 

home ; 
And  welcome,  Will,  for  the  first  time  ;  but 

prithee 
In  thy  next  voyage  bring  the  gold  too  with 

thee. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  poets  whose 
heads  were  turned.  Even  so  shrewd 
and  business-like  a  man  as  Monk,  then 
a  poor  captain  just  returned  witli  a 
brilliant  reputation  from  the  Low 
Country,  was  resolved  to  invest  his 
sword  and  the  savings  of  his  pay  and 
plunder  in  the  mad  undertaking.  Roe 
may  have  been  right.  The  whole 
thing,  as  he  seems  to  have  thought, 
may  have  been  either  a  scheme  of  the 
Spanish  party  to  keep  English  adven- 
ture off  the  West  Indies,  or  merely  a 
device  of  unprincipled  promoters  to 
use  the  prince's  popularity  to  float  their 
bubble.  It  must  not,  at  any  rate,  be 
supposed  that  such  manoeuvres  are  the 
invention  of  our  own  time.  Still,  what- 
ever was  at  the  bottom  of  the  design, 
it  found  credit  not  only  with  needy 
soldiers  of  fortune  like  Captain  Monk, 
but,  as  Boothby  tells  us,  with  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  and  other  honorable  per- 
sons. And  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
enlerprise    came  very  near  being  at- 
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teAipted  ;  at  any  rate,  Boothby  dis- 
tinctly states  that  the  Council  had 
agreed  that  Rupert  should  go. 

In  Suckling's  verses,  however,  we 
can  already  hear  a  note  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  the  scheme  was  perhaps  doomed 
before  Davenant's  poem  was  published. 
Other' great  men  had  other  fish  to  fry. 
Boe  hints  of  another  project  of  Lord 
Craven's  for  a  raid,  as  it  would  seem, 
upon  the  Spanish  Main,  in  which  the 
princes  were  to  be  engaged,  but  says 
he  is  sworn  to  secrecy.  The  real  diffi- 
culty, however,  was  certainly  from  the 
queen-mother  herself,  who  regarded 
semi-piratical  reprisals  as  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  first  prince  of  the  em- 
pire, and  gave  her  strong  disapproval 
not  only  to  the  cruising  scheme  but  to 
the  colonial  one  as  well. 

'*As  for  Rupert's  romance,"  she 
wrote  in  answer  to  Sir  Thomas  Boe, 
'*  about  Madagascar,  it  sounds  like  one 
of  Don  Quixote's  conquests,  when  he 
promised  his  trusty  squire  to  make  him 
king  of  an  island.  I  heard  of  it  some 
fourteen  days  agone,  and  thereupon  I 
writ  a  letter  to  him  to  divert  him  from 
it  as  a  thing  neither  feasible,  safe,  nor 
honorable  for  him.  Since  then  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  [ctpAer],  who 
writes  of  it  as  a  fine  thing,  which  I 
cannot  enough  wonder  at.  I  answered 
him  plainly,  I  did  not  like  of  it.  I 
thought  it  not  safe  to  send  him,  the 
second  brother,  to  such  an  enterprise, 
when  there  was  work  enough  to  be  had 
for  him  in  Europe  ;  besides  I  thought, 
if  Madagascar  were  a  place  either  worth 
the  taking  or  possible  to  be  kept,  that 
the  Portugales  by  this  time  would  have 
had  it,  having  so  long  possessed  the 
coast  of  Afric  near  to  it;  and  I  en- 
treated him  to  do  his  best  in  hindering 
of  it.  What  he  will  answer,  Gtod 
knows.  I  long  to  have  it."  And  so 
she  signs  herself, ''  Tour  most  constant 
and  affectionate  friend,  Elizabeth."  ^ 

Perhaps  tliere  was  more  of  Don 
Quixote  in  her  brother  than  even  she 
knew,  but  the  wisdom  of  her  protest 
seemed  to  have  bad  its  effect.  The 
Council  were  called  on  to  reconsider 
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their  decision.  Practical  men  began  to 
draw  back,  and  among  them,. .for  all  his 
colonial  longings.  Captain  Monk  ;  and 
before  a  month  was  out  Boe  was  able 
to  send  to  his  royal  correspondent  the 
news  for  which  she  was  so  anxious. 
*'  The  dream  of  Madagascar,  I  think,'^ 
so  he  wrote,  "is  vanished,  and  the 
squire  must  conquer  his  own  island* 
A  blunt  merchant  called  to  deliver  his- 
opinion  says  it  was  a  gallant  design, 
but  such  as  wherein  he  would  be  loath 
to  venture  his  younger  son." 

Boe's  conjecture  was  right.  The 
scheme  had  fallen  through,  at  least  in 
so  far  as  Prince  Bupert  was  concerned , 
except  for  tlie  influence  it  had  on  hia 
subsequent  piratical  career  when  he 
fell  on  evil  days,  and  for  the  strong 
initiative  he  took  in  colonial  affairs 
when  the  Bestoration  brought  him 
prosperity.  Lord  Arundel,  however, 
was  far  too  great  a  man  to  be  daunted 
by  a  prince's  defection  ;  but  before  he 
could  reorganize  his  company  the  first 
Bishops'  War  had  broken  out ;  the 
Scots  were  to  be  coerced  into  Episco- 
pacy, and  the  earl  marshal  was  called 
upon  to  command  the  English  army  of 
invasion.  The  choice  was  hardly  well 
advised ;  he  *'  had  nothing  martial 
about  him,"  sneers  Clarendon,  "but 
his  presence  and  his  looks,  and  there- 
fore was  thought  to  be  made  choice  of 
only  for  his  negative  qualities.  .  .  . 
But  he  was  fit  to  keep  the  state  of 
it,  and  his  rank  was  such  that  no 
man  would  decline  the  serving  under 
him." 

His  natural  distaste  for  military  ser- 
vice, no  less  than  the  miserable  fiasco 
in  which  his  employment  resulted, 
would  seem,  after  the  accommodation 
with  the  Scots  was  patched  up,  to  have 
thrown  him  for  distraction  upon  his 
still-born  venture.  Prom  his  retire- 
ment in  the  country  he  set  the  ball 
rolling  again,  and  presently  came  up  to 
London  to  throw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  promotion  of  his  scheme. 
Merchants  thronged  his  palace,  sea- 
men and  shareholders  came  and  Went 
amongst  his  antiques  and  his  pictures, 
the  pillars  of  the  Royal  Exchange  were 
plastered    with    his    advertisements ; 
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from  the  king  he  obtained  for  liiniself 
tlie  patent  that  had  been  intended  for 
Prince  Bupert,  and  was  so  well  pleased 
with  his-progress  that  the  great  Flemish 
master  was  called  in  to  paint  his  por- 
trait as  *'  governor  of  the  island  of  St. 
Lawrence." 

Sir  Edward  Walker,  from  whom  we 
learn  the  earl's  persistence,  saw  the 
picture,  and  so  we  know  what  it  was 
like.  *'*'  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  in  his 
^'Historical  Discourses,^'  *'an  excel- 
lent piece  drawn  by  that  fkmons  artist 
Sir  Anthony  Vandyke  of  the  earl  and 
his  lady  sitting  with  a  terrestrial  globe 
between  them,  he  With  his  marshal's 
staff  pointing  to  Madagascar."  •  It  is  a 
piece  of  ^eal  irony ;  for  there  the  thing 
ended,  with  the  great  man  pointing  his 
marshal's  staff  at  the  seat  of  his  dream- 
land empire.  Beyond  that  Sovereign 
pose  he  never  moved.  For  the  king, 
overwhelmed  with  his  perpleicities,  in 
desperation  summoned  a  Parliament, 
which  lost  no  time,  so  Boothby  tells  us, 
in  putting  a  stop  to  the  design  of  Mad- 
agascar. 

Society  and  politics  had  now  got 
something  else  to  think  of  more  excit- 
ing than  colonial  conquest ;  but  Cap- 
tain John  Bond  still  clung  sturdily  to 
bis  idea.  In  March,  1639,  a  warrant 
was  issued  appointing  him  governor  of 
the  isfauid,  which  would  look  as  though 
Boothby  was  not  quite  accurate,  and 
that  Arundel  had  abandoned  or  was 
tired  of  his  project  before  Parliament 
met.  Captain  Bond  was  more  in  ear- 
nest, and  after  surmounting  all  opposi- 
tion in  his  way  set  out  upon  his  venture. 
Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  for  in  1643 
another  attempt  was  made  to  Write 
up  the  island  by  one  Walter  Ham- 
mond. His  book  bore  the  title  '*  Mad- 
agascar, the  Richest  and  Most  Fruitful 
Island  in  the  World,"  and  in  the  dedi- 
cation he  thus  addresses  Captain  John 
Bond,  the  governor:  ^^ Before  you  set 
sail  you  met  with  a  rough  storm  at  land 
—but  no  breeze  can  now  undermine  it. 
The  Parliament  after  full  debate  found 
how  just  and  honorable  to  the  kingdom 
was  his  Majesty's  favor  to  you."  This 
again,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not 
tally  with  Boothby's  memor>'. 


What  force  Bond  had,  or  what  he  did 
with  it,  is  not  known.  Perhaps  he 
found  himself  too  late,  or  fell  a  victim 
to  the  first  act  of  a  long  colonial  rivalry^ 
For  by  this  time  the  French  had  been 
caught  with  the  fever,  and  the  Sieur  do 
Flacourt  records  in  his  *'  Belation  do 
Madagascar  Pcpuis  1642-1660  "  that  in 
the  year  1642  the  Sieur  Bicault,  a  navy 
captiuin,  obtained  from  Bichelieu  a 
patent  to  settle  Madagascar  and  to  take 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the- 
French  crown,  and  that  ships  went  out 
that  same  year. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  have- 
passed  ;  Bupert's  romance  is  foifKOtten,. 
and  the  Sieur  Bicault's  commission 
remains  unexecuted.  To-day  perhaps- 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  seeing  the  work 
accomplished ;  but  Madagascar  has^ 
held  out  long,  and  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  conquest  are  scarcely  less  than 
when  the  poor  queen  of  Bohemia 
trembled  for  her  son.  But  whatever 
come  of  it,  the  world  is  wide ;  we  can 
heartily  wish  our  neighbor  Godspeed,, 
and  trust  she  is  not  sallying  forth,  as- 
sage  old  Sir  Thomas  Boe  would  have 
said,  to  fry  on  St.  Lawrence's  gridiron » 

Julian  Corbett. 


EPHESUS  ASD  THE 


From  Teiiit>le  Bar. 
TEMPLE  OF  DIANA. 


If  Athens  be  taken  as  the  intellectual 
centre  of  Attica  and  Greece,  another 
city  stands  forth  pre-eminently  as  the 
representative  of  the  grealaiess  and  cuU 
ture  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor ;  tltat  city  is  Ephesus.  Fifty 
miles  sodtli  of  Smyrna  —  M  infidel 
Smyrna,"  to  which  the  Turk  has  linked 
it  by  a  sleepy  railway — four  miles- 
from  the  coast,  the  same  distance  that 
separates  Athens  from  the  Pireeus,  and 
nearly  opposite  Samos,  are  scattered 
the  ruins  of  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  of  antiquity.  Looking  down 
from  the  modern  village  of  Ayasalouk 
the  eye  ranges  over  a  valley  conrider- 
able  in  itself  but  dwarfed  by  the  high 
hills  of  limestone  which  form  a  rude 
semicircle  about  it ;  lower  hills  break 
this  space  in  parts,  running  down  oa 
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spun  from  the  higher  range,  but  there 
is  much  flat  ground,  and  through  it 
may  be  traced  the  windings  ol  a  river, 
spreading  out  ia  several  places  into 
small  lakes  ;  beyond  is  the  long,  deep 
blue  line  of  the  eea.  The  outline  of 
the  hills  is  marked  and  fantastic ;  the 
Air  exquisitely  clear,  dry,  and  exhilarat- 
ing ;  the  sun  shines  as  it  only  can  in 
the  East,  yet  without  the  awful  intens- 
ity of  India  ;  the  entire  scsne  is  one  of 
singular  charm. 

Limestone  quarries  catch  the  sun's 
rays ;  the  vegetatiou  la  in  parts  luxu- 
riant ;  in  the  spring  the  vivid  yellow  of 
the  angelica  literally  covers  one  of  the 
great  hills  from  base  to  aummit. 

But  whatever  its  beauty,  its  interest 
Is  not  of  the  present.  Climbing,  wan- 
dering, threading  his  way  amongst  rock 
and  shrub  and  tree,  the  traveller  every 
here  and  there  finds  his  way  barred  by 
masses  of  fallen  masonry,  often  half 
buried  in  the  soil  —  this  was  Epbesus  I 
Buin  has  fallen  upon  it,  shapeless,  and 
(tnlil  very  recently,  unintelligible  ruin. 

The  fallen  marble  is  alt  that  remains 
of  the  city  ;  the  winding  stream  half 
choked  with  weedy  growths  marks  the 
channel  of  the  Cayster  ;  the  little  lakes 
shining  in  the  sun  were  once  the  Pa- 
normus,  the  "All-Haven"  or  port  of 
Ephesus,  and  the  basin  which  stood 
before  the  Temple  of  Artemis,  one  of 
the  reputed  seven  wonders  of  the 
worlil. 

As  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the 
Ionian  Confederation,  it  might  well  be 
styled  one  of  the  "  Eyes  of  Asia  "  by 
Pliny;  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Persia 
poured  their  wealth  into  it  for  cen- 
turies, and  it  continued  in  fame  and 
importance  until  overwhelmed  by  the 
<]iothB  of  the  Bosphorus  late  ia  the 
fblrd  century  of  our  era. 

The  walls,  built  of  rough  hewn 
stone,  cased  with  smoother  work  in 
parts,  ran  for  about  four  miles  literally 
over  hill  and  dale  ;  for  purposes  prob- 
ably of  military  defence  they  followed 
«n  Irregular  line,  and  were  even  carried 
in  viaduct  fashion  across  a  deep  hol- 
low ;  along  the  hill  of  Lepre  and  Mount 
Coressus  ;  in  one  place  beside  the  lake, 
at  uiotbsi  set  back  for  some  causa  now 


lost  to  us,  and  hrokea  by  openings  with 
embattled  towers  like  those  of  Troy  — 
"  high  gated." 

Ephesus  is  a  land  of  ruins.  Athens 
has  hers  Indeed,  but  they  are  partial 
only,  and  save  for  Morosini's  bombard- 
ment the  FartbeuDU  would  be  perfect, 
whilst  the  town  is  still  a  living  city 
and  a  capital.  But  here  the  ruin  Is 
overwhelming  ;  slowly  the  ground  has 
risen  in  accordance  with  what  would 
seem  to  be  a  law,  aud  simply  sub- 
merged the  low-lying  parts  ;  grass  and 
wild  flower  and  shrub  growing  thickly 
over  a  wondrous  subsoil  of  marble  col- 
umns, carved  autie,  and  mos^  pave- 
ments. 

The  Parthenon  was  the  grandest 
example  of  the  Doric  order,  the  first 
perfected  achievement  of  the  Greek 
mind  in  architecture  ;  the  Temple  of 
Siaua  was  the  stateliest  emt>odiment 
of  the  Ionic,  the  second  great  step  for- 
ward in  the  long  march  of  the  art 
which,  for  the  Western  nations  at  least, 
begins  amongst  the  frowning  columns 
of  Karnak,  and  carried  on  by  Greek 
and  Bomau,  Frank  and  GoUi,  ends  in 
the  basilica  and  the  cathedral. 

Probably  refounded  and  its  walls  re- 
built by  Lysiniachus,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's generals,  Epbesus  was  filled  with 
splendid  buildings  ;  each  century  added 
its  quota,  until  nt  last  under  the  late 
emperors  its  magnificence  must  have 
rivalled  that  of  Bome  whilst  far  sur- 
passing it  ia  beauty  of  situation.  Its 
two  ports  were  probably  an  inner  aud 
outer  basin  of  the  Fanormus ;  its 
agoras  ;  its  five  great  gymnasia  ;  its 
lyric  theatre  (odeum)  ;  ^1  were  cele- 
brated and  all  on  a  scale  of  extraordi- 
nary vastnesB,  but  all  were  dwarfed  by 
its  gigantic  race-course  (stadium)  ;  the 
mighty  theatre  open  to  the  sky,  as  all 
ancieut  Uieatres  were,  with  seats  for 
twenty-four  thousand  people ;  above  all 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  pride  and 
glory  of  Ephesus. 

Au  overthrow  so  complete  as  that 
which  fell  upon  her  ;  the  wilful  devas- 
tation of  Iconoclast  Bytantine;  the 
plundering  of  Saracen,  Crusader,  Gen- 
oese, and  Tartar,  covered  the  hills 
with  a  long,  irregular  Hue  of  broken 
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masonty,  ever  diminishing  so  long  as 
there  was  aught  to  tempt  the  spoiler, 
and  filled  the  low-lying  valley  from 
the  harbor  back  to  the  hills  with  a 
<M>antles8  sea  of  fragments.  Such  was 
its  state  when  in  the  month  of  May, 
1863,  an  English  architect  stood  amidst 
the  ruins  and  commenced  his  search 
for  the  lost  Temple  of  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians.  Lost,  the  great  temple, 
lost  to  view,  passed  away  from  the 
sight  of  men,  gone  I  Armed  with  a 
firman  from  the  Ottoman  government, 
and  provided  with  funds  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Wood  set  about  the  work  which  will 
always  be  associated  with  his  name. 
The  task  was  no  light  one,  for  the 
temple  had  literally  disappeared,  and 
the  classical  writers  were  by  no  means 
in  unison ;  the  very  site  was  uncer- 
tain. "In  my  perplexity,"  he  says, 
^'I  chose  Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  Fhi- 
lostratus  as  my  best  guides,  because 
they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  all  the 
things  they  describe." 

The  outline  of  the  walls  could  still  be 
traced^  running  irregularly  over  the 
hills  ;  walls  over  ten  feet  in  thickness, 
broken  at  frequent  intervals  by  towers 
with  remains  of  stone  steps  to  reach 
them,  with  here  and  there  a  sally-port. 
In  parts  houses  could  be  distinguished 
covering  the  mountain  slope  with  ruin- 
ous terraces.  The  harbor,  the  theatre, 
the  stadium,  were  barely  indicated, 
though  in  ruins,  but  the  temple  was 
invisible ;  not  a  particle  of  stonework 
remained  to  guide  the  explorer.  In 
common  with  most, ancient  temples  the 
fane  was  surrounded  with  a  sanctuary 
whose  limits  were  altered  from  time  to 
time  ;  this  caused  a  difficulty  in  the 
search.  The  temple  had  this  right  in 
Strabo's  day.  Alexander  had  extended 
its  boundaries  to  a  stadium  (six  hun- 
dred feet  and  nine  inches,  English 
measarcment)  ;  Mithridates  fixed  it  by 
shooting  an  arrow  from  the  roof  which 
fell  a  little  beyond  a  stadium  ;  Antony 
doubled  the  distance,  thus  including  a 
part  of  the  town,  but  the  abuses  *to 
which  it  gave  rise  were  so  great 
that  Augustus  restricted  its  limits  and 
caused  a  new  wall  to  be  built  to  mark 


them.  To  find  this  peri&olujt,  which 
bounded  it,  would  be  some  guide,  but 
owing  to  these  alterations  all  was  con- 
fusion. 

Another  landmark,  if  it  could  be 
found,  was  the  stoa  or  covered  portico, 
in  this  case  virtually  a  covered  road 
joining  the  temple  to  the  city,  built 
by  Damianus,  a  wealthy  Roman, 
partly  for  the  use  of  the  priests  in  wet 
weather,  as  some  suppose,  and  partly 
to  shelter  the  every-day  crowd  from 
the  sun.  From  a  comparison  of  all 
available  authorities,  Mr.  Wood  was  at 
firat  led  to  search  for  the  temple  at  a 
spot  considerably  nearer  to  the  town 
than  where  he  eventually  found  it. 

Baffled  for  a  time  as  to  the  temple, 
he  proceeded  with  his  excavations  in 
other  parts ;  much  hindered  by  local 
opposition,  and  realizing  by  the  experi- 
ence of  every  day  not  only  the  enor- 
mous strength  and  size  of  ancient 
walling,  but  the  wholesale  destruction 
deliberately  effected  by  all  old  build- 
ers, who  destroyed  and  rebuilt  as  each 
wave  of  change  passed  over  the  art 
of  architecture.  The  sentiment  which 
causes  us  so  carefully  to  preserve  every 
fragment  of  an  ancient  building  was 
to  them  utterly  unknown  ;  when  the 
Ionic  succeeded  the  Doric,  and  the 
Corinthian  in  its  turn  superseded  the 
Ionic,  and  later  when  the  arch,  the 
vault,  and  the  dome  brought  about  a 
building  revolution,  they  not  only  de- 
stroyed, they  did  more ;  they  actually 
filled  up  entire  chambers  with  masses 
of  material  taken  from  other  parts  of 
the  same  building,  and  the  whole  being 
rammed  down  into  a  solid  mass  served 
as  a  foundation  for  a  new  structure 
above ;  in  this  manner  an  enormous 
portion  of  the  finest  architectural  work 
has  perished,  whilst  incalculable  confu- 
sion has  been  introduced  into  the  his- 
tory of  many  structures,  explorers  and 
archaeologists  being  utterly  baffled  by 
finding  capitals,  carvings,  and  other 
fragments  at  levels  and  in  places 
wholly  out  of  keeping  with  their  style. 

Mr.  Wood  persevered  through  end- 
less difficulties.  Innumerable  remains 
of  every  kind  were  found.  The  first 
discovery  was  a  further  opening  up  of 
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the  great  gymnasiam — at  one  time 
wrongly  believed  to  be  itself  the  lost 
temple,  with  vast  subterranean  pas- 
sages running  under  it,  mostly  choked 
with  sand.  This  was  succeeded  by  an- 
other, which,  if  not  architectural,  at 
least  gives  us  one  little  glimpse  into 
ancient  life  ;  nothing  less  than  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  oyster  shells,  whose  con- 
tents had  once  fed  the  good  citizens 
of  Ephesus.  Thirdly,  amongst  the 
remains  of  a  market-place  (agora  or 
forum)  an  immense  baptismal  font,  the 
Christian  remains  of  Ephesus  being 
many  and  scattered  throughout  the  city 
in  its  later  period. 

This  font  was  evidently  intended  for 
the  public  baptism  of  converts  in  con- 
siderable parties  or  perhaps  families  at 
a  time  ;  it  is  so  constructed  that  a  man 
may  clidub  over  its  edge  and  stand  in 
nine  inches  of  water  whilst  the  bap- 
tizer  stands  dryshod  on  the  raised 
centre. 

At  this  stage  of  the  explorations  it 
was  estimated  by  Mr.  Wood  tliat  the 
whole  plain  of  Ephesus  had  in  the 
course  of  centuries  silted  up  no  less 
than  twelve  feet.  Halls  of  brick,  prob- 
ably Roman,  faced  with  marble  ;  Chris- 
tian tombs  without  number  ;  a  mighty 
foot  **  sandalled  in  white  marble,"  then 
a  smaller  one ;  two  torsos  ;  an  early 
Greek  inscription  relating  to  the  art  of 
divination  by  the  flight  of  birds,  and 
then  the  remains  of  the  lyric  theatre 
on  the  southern  slope  of  Coressus  were 
successively  opened  up. 

Christian  antiquities  of  the  Apostolic 
age  and  of  the  deepest  historic  interest 
cluster  round  this  spot.  Walking  home 
one  evening  after  a  long  day's  superin- 
tendence of  the  excavating  parties,  Mr. 
Wood  relates  that  his  ^*  weary  foot 
struck  a  block  of  marble."  It  was 
carved  with  the  head  of  a  Greek  cross 
in  a  sunk  panel ;  on  investigation  it 
prov^  to  be  a  door  jamb,  the  upper 
sunk  panel  having  a  large  cross,  the 
lower  a  bull  or  buffalo  of  the  country, 
with  a  small  ^croas  cut  over  its  back. 
On  the  inner  side  were  the  remains  of 
a  carved  human  figure  evidently  in- 
tended for  a  saint  or  martyr,  for  the 
head  had  been  encircled  by  a  nimbus. 


which  owing  to  its  being  sunk  in  the 
marble  had  remained  perfect.  As  the 
bull  is  the  well-known  symbol  of  St. 
Luke,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  was- 
his  tomb,  and  judging  by  other  remains- 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood  must 
have  been  a  domed  circular  building: 
fifty  feet  iu  diameter  with  sixteen  coK 
umns  over  a  high  basement,  standing- 
in  the  midst  of  a  quadrangle  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty-three  feet  across  and 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  The  court 
was  paved  with  white  marble,  and 
whenever  a  slab  was  removed  a  grave 
was  seen  •  immediately  beneath  it;  the 
early  Christians  were  so  desirous  of 
being  buried  near  a  saint  or  martyr 
that  they  were  willing  to  pay  consider- 
able sums  of  money  for  the  privilege. 

The  great  theatre  was  the  scene  of 
the  next  stage  of  discovery,  a  vast 
horseshoe,  when  perfect,  no  less  than 
four  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  in 
diameter;  then  the  remains  of  the 
stadium ;  then  the  Magnerisian  and 
Coressian  Gates,  fortified  by  towers, 
with  their  triple  openings,  one  for 
foot-passengers  and  two  for  chariots 
and  wagons  ;  many  sarcophagi  —  Id 
one  of  them  a  skeleton  —  and  countless 
fragments  of  ancient  art  and  architec- 
ture, including  some  sun-dials. 

Six  years  of  work  had  passed  and 
almost  every  day  had  brought  to  light 
some  relic  of  the  city  in  marble,  stone, 
brick,  or  mosaic,  but  no  temple  I  The 
most  beautiful  object  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  of  Asia  seemed  to  recede  ever 
further  and  further  from  the  baffled 
investigators. 

Matters  were  in  this  stage  when  a 
fragment  of  wall  near  some  olive*tjrees 
attracted  the  explorer's  attention.  An 
inscription  upon  it  showed  that  it  was 
built  by  the  orders  of  Augustus  Cnsar 
in  tlie  twelfth  year  of  his  consulate  and 
eighteenth  of  his  tribunitiaa  power 
(B.C.  6),  and  that  it  was  to  be  paid  for 
and  maintained  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Artemisium  (Temple  of  Diana) 
and  the  Augusteum  ;  •  subsequent  dis- 
coveries confirmed  the  idea  that  this 
was  the  new  peribolus  or  boundary 
wall  of  the  temenos  or  temple  close^ 
decreed  by  him  when  he  restricted  tbe 
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limits  of  the  sanctuaiy  as  above  de* 
«cribed. 

The  whole  work  of  excavation  was 
now  coDcentrated  upon  this  part  of  the 
valley,  at  some  distance,  that  is  to  say, 
at  a  little  less  than  a  mile  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  city,  and  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1869,  the  brilliant  colors  of 
the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  temple 
were  revealed  •  once  more.  The  teip- 
ple  was  found.  Below,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  were  considerable  re- 
mains of  the  earlier  temples  —  this  of 
course  being  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  ancient  custom  of  building  again 
■and  again  on  the  same  site  —  their 
walls  and  pavement  of  exquisitely  fin- 
ished marble  being  utilized  as  part  of 
the  foundations  for  the  later  one,  and 
then  further  thickened  from  six  feet  to 
thirteen  with  new  blocks  of  limestone. 

An  immense  variety  of  money  was 
found  here,  in  whose  face  might  be 
read  the  changing  fortunes  and  rulers 
of  the  Levant ;  coins  of  Naples,  of 
Bhodes,  of  the  Seljukian  sultans,  of 
<7eDoa,  of  the  popes,  and  of  Venice. 
No  long  time  elapsed  before  the  exca- 
vators lighted  upon  a  greater  relic,  by 
far  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
result  of  all  their  labors.  Columns  are 
built  up  of  drums,"  successive  cylin- 
•ders  placed  one  over  another  from  the 
base  to  the  capital.  One  of  these  was 
now  discovered  ;  it  had  actually  formed 
part  of  a  column  of  the  great  temple. 
It  was  of  great  bulk,  and  from  it  some 
idea  could  be  formed  of  the  vastness  of 
the  mighty  building.  It  was  quite  six 
feet  in  height  and  over  six  feet  in 
diameter ;  deeply  buried  in  sand  and 
-chips  of  marble,  almost  completely 
under  water  and  upfride  down  I  How 
could  such  a  mass  be  recovered,  nay 
more,  moved  to  the  coast,  placed  on 
board  ship  and  conveyed  from  Asia 
Minor  to  Bloomsbury  ? — the  omnivo- 
rous British  Museum  all  this  while 
▼siting  for  its  prey. 

Fortunately  the  services  of  a  party 
of  seamen  from  a  British  man-of-war, 
the  Caledonia,  were  obtained ;  they 
were  under  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant McQuhae  and  Lieutenant  Gambier, 
^  by  their  help   the   marble  drum 


found  its  way,  two  months  after  ita 
discovery,  on  board  ship.  One  very 
important  detail  should  be  recorded  of 
this  fragment :  it  is  sculptured  with  a 
band  of  human  figures  in  high  relief, 
slightly  larger  than  life,  an  innovation 
of  great  beauty,  but  one  in  itself  quite 
enough  to  make  restorers  and  revivers 
of  the  antique  stand  aghast,  such  a 
contingency  being  nowhere  provided 
for  in  any  system  of  so-called  *'  Pive 
Oi*ders  of  Architecture." 

More  striking  and  suggestive  still 
were  the  superb  capitals  of  some  of  the 
Ionic  columns ;  these  too  were  ex- 
cavated and  moved  with  infinite  labor, 
and  can  be  studied,  nay,  should  be 
studied  by  all  who  wish  to  know  what 
Greek  architecture  really  is,  together 
with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Wood's  trophies 
in  the  Ephesus  Boom  of  the  British 
Museum.  An  ornamental  lake  or  basin 
stood  in  front  of  the  building;  the 
ground  was  marshy  all  about  it,  and 
was  chosen,  it  is  said,  for  that  very 
reason,  a  singular  one  at  first  sight, 
but  not  unreasonable  when  followed  by 
the  explanation  that  the  country  was 
subject  to  earthquakes,  and  a  structure 
whose  foundations  were  sunk  deep  in 
a  rather  damp  clay  would  resist  at  least 
minor  shocks  better  than  one  raised  on 
drier  ground. 

More  curious  and  remarkable  than 
this  was  the  fact  that  the  foundations 
rested  upon  masses  of  closely  rammed 
charcoal  and  sheepskins,  probably  to 
preserve  them  from  the  wet. 

Falkener  suggests  that  seven  earlier 
temples  had  stood  upon  this  spot ;  it  is 
certain  that  two  had  done  so,  the  later 
of  which  was  burnt  by  the  **  chaotic 
malevolence "  of  Herostratns  on  the 
veiy  night  that  Alexander  was  born. 
From  the  designs  of  Dinocrates,  a 
Macedonian  architect — a  phrase  to  be 
read  with  some  suspicion,  for  it  is 
doubtful  if  professional  '^architects" 
existed — a  thini  structure  arose  to 
show  that  Ephesus  was  determined 
still  to  possess  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world. 

The  Temple  of  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians  stood  upon  a  platform  four  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  English  feet  in  length 
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by  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  wide  ; 
the  building  itself  was  three  hundred 
and  forty-two  feet  by  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three ;  octastyle,  that  is  witli 
eight  columns  across  the  €nds,  dipteral, 
%.«.,  the  columns  surrounding  the  walls 
in  a  double  rank,  a  most  important 
innovation  and  improvement  upon  the 
single  peristyle  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
was  the  finest  building  ever  raised  of 
the  Ionic  order.  The  number  of  col- 
umns is  variously  stated  at  one  hun- 
dred, one  hundred  and  twenty,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  but  Mr. 
Wood's  investigations  seem  fairly  to 
warrant  the  restoration  which  he  has 
effected  on  paper,  and  to  confirm  the 
traditional  hundred  columns,  of  which  a 
certain  number  were  sculptured,  prob- 
ably those  at  the  ends  where  the  great 
doors  were  ;  the  beautiful  fragment  in 
the  British  Museum  only  shows  one 
belt  of  figures,  but  a  medal  of  Gor- 
dian's  reign  shows  three  such  bands, 
thus  carrying  the  car\'ing  more  than 
twenty  feet  up  the  column.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  columns  was  prob- 
ably as  follows  :  two  lines  of  eight  each 
with  two  inside  these  again  on  either 
side  but  slightly  in  front  of  the  door ; 
the  same  at  the  other  end.  This  would 
account  for  thirty-six.  Add  two  lines 
of  sixteen  each  on  each  flank,  total  one 
hundred.  Although  the  curling  capi- 
tal with  its  volutes  in  front  and  back 
and  ^^ balusters"  at  the  sides  is  the 
popular  symbol  of  the  great  change 
from  the  Doric  to  the  Ionic,  it  is  not 
the  most  important  pai*t  of  it ;  its  sig- 
nificance is  rather  in  the  lightness  and 
grace  of  the  new  order  of  which  the 
voluted  capital  is  simply  one  of  the 
results.  Although  the  mighty  columns 
at  Ephesus  are  half  an  inch  over  six 
feet  in  diameter,  delicacy  rather  than 
strength  is.  the  prevailing  note  of  the 
Ionic  system.  In  architecture  all 
things  yield  in  importance  to  propor- 
tion, and  it  is  to  this  element  far  more 
than  details,  however  beautiful,  that 
ancient  buildings  owe  their  chai*m. 
The  columns  though  vast,  are  propor- 
tionately slender,  no  less  indeed  than 
eight  and  a  half  diameters  high,  mak- 


ing their  height  fifty -five  feet  eight 
and  three-quarter  inches,  including  the 
base. 

Measuring  from  the  centre  of  one 
column  to  the  centre  of  its  neighbor^ 
the  spacings  or  ^^intercolumns"  ar& 
seventeeu  feet  one  inch  each,  except  at 
the  ends,  where,  with  great  quickness- 
of  sesthetic  feeling,  they  are  widened 
to  nineteen  feet  to  allow  for  the  in- 
creased bulk  given  to  the  columns  by 
the  bands  of  sculptured  figures  which 
project  about  fifteen  inches  ;  it  should 
be  noted  that  these  figures  are  not 
added  to  but  cut  out  of  the  original 
width  of  the  columns  (or  more  accu- 
rately speaking,  of  the  drums  which, 
compose  them).  It  is  an  art  educatioa 
to  stand  by  some  of  these  splendid 
marble  drums  with  the  clear  carving, 
crisply  edged  as  if  fresh  from  the 
chisel ;  the  fiutings  running  down  their 
sides  in  bold  channels  eight  and  a  quar* 
tcr  inches  wide  near  the  base,  and 
separated,  not  as  in  the  Doric  columns 
of  the  Parthenon  by  sharp  edges  (ar- 
rises), but  by  fillets  at  least  an  inch 
wide  ;  let  us  note  too  that  the  outer 
columns  had  each  twenty-eight  such 
flutes,  the  inner  only  twenty-four. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
origin  of  the  Ionic  capital.  Almost 
everything  in  which  a  curl  or  a  twist 
could  be  discovered  has  been  pressed 
into  the  service ;  rams'  horns,  and 
some  marine  shells  being  perhaps  the 
most  reasonable,  but  Sir  Henry  Layard 
is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  any  ia 
deriving  the  curving  volutes  from  As- 
syria, a  supposition  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  existence  there  of  the  powerful 
egg-and-tongue  moulding  so  character* 
istic  of  this  order,  and  of  the  beautiful 
palmetto  and  honeysuckle  which  are  ita 
greatest  ornament.  The  Erechtheum, 
the  little  Ionic  temple  which,  stands  be- 
side the  Parthenon,  has  a  band  or 
necking  of  palmetto  round  each  column 
just  under  the  capital,  or — as  some 
think  —  to  be  considered  as  forming 
part  of  it ;  an  entire  column  from  this 
building  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  compared  with  the  capi- 
tals and  drums  from  Ephesus  in  the 
adjoiuing  room.     The  contrast  is  re- 
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markable,  not  only  in  regard  to  this 
detail,  but  in  other  respects ;  the 
Erecbthenm  column  is  very  small  and 
has  turned  to  a  deep  brown  color,  al- 
most chocolate  ;  the  fragments  from 
the  Temple  of  Diana  are  gigantic,  the 
*'  eggs  "  in  the  egg-and-tongue  carving 
are  larger  than  a  man>  head  ;  the  mar- 
ble is  fresh  and  light,  a  delicate  cream 
color,  and  looks  as  if  only  yesterday 
hewn  from  the  quarry.  Here,  as  in  the 
Parthenon,  it  is  certain  that  the  cap- 
itals and  the  entablature  above  were 
greatly  enriched  by  colors  ;  light  orange 
red,  crimson,  and  blue  ;  no  building  of 
antiquity  was  without  it.  The  base 
which  distinguishes  this  order  from  the 
Doric  seems  to  balance  the  rich  capital 
above,  and  to  be  in  some  way  called  for 
by  the  comparative  slendemess  of  the 
shaft ;  for  large  as  these  columns  are, 
they  are  essentially  delicate  in  form, 
and  at  a  little  distance  look  in  some 
instances  almost  too  attenuated ;  it  is 
a  not  unreasonable  supposition  that 
they  were  derived  from  a  wooden  archi- 
tecture of  earlier  date,  in  which  a  shoe 
or  socket  would  certainly  be  required 
for  a  wooden  column.  Its  usual  form  — 
for  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  many 
—  is  that  of  two  broad  tori  (a  torus  is 
a  bold  convex  moulding),  with  a  deep 
scotia  (concave)  between.  On  one  of 
these  mouldings  at  Ephesus  parts  of  a 
dedicatory  inscription  were  found ;  it 
is  probable  that  this  column  was  a  gift 
to  the  temple ;  that  many  were  so  be- 
stowed by  individuals,  communities,  or 
sometimes  by  reigning  sovereigns,  is 
well  known. 

The  frieze  —  though  our  teachers  will 
have  it  that  in  the  Ionic  order  this  is 
generally  quite  plain  —  was  finely  sculp- 
tured ;  bold  lions'  heads,  and  antefixsQ 
at  intervals,  broke  the  honeysuckle  or- 
nament which  ran  along  the  summit  of 
the  cornice,  and  the  roof  was  covered 
with  slabs  of  white  marble  about  four 
feet  wide,  their  joints  covered  with 
tiles  ;  the  usual  custom  of  the  ancients 
to  leave  a  large  opening  in  the  roof  was 
probably  followed  here.  A  covered 
road  or  extended  portico — the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  being  preserved 
in  Italy,  where  the  covered  pavements 


of  streets  are  styled portict  —  connected 
the  temple  with  the  town  ;  four  colon- 
naded courts  —  though  the  authorities 
are  not  quite  clear  upon  this  —  stood 
about  it,  and  the  sheet  of  water  in 
front  must  have  immensely  enhanced 
the  architectural  effect.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  temple  was 
isolated ;  the  courts  and  the  covered 
road,  and  in  all  probability  other  build- 
ings— for  we  read  of  a  '*  banqueting 
hall"  attached  to  it  —  were  sufficiently 
near  to  group  with  it  and  to  give  it 
scale.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in 
our  modern  buildings  than  their  isola- 
tion ;  on  approaching  one  of  them  the 
spectator  is  reminded  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leigh  ton's  description  of  Cleopatra's 
Needle  in  its  awkward  perch  upon 
the  Embankment — *'  emphasizing  noth- 
ing, by  nothing  emphasized."  Ancient 
buildings  very  rarely  stood  alone.  The 
great  Gothic  churches  rise  like  rocks 
out  of  a  sea  of  roofs  ;  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  almost  touch 
each  other  ;  Rome  was  literally  crowded 
with  buildings ;  even  the  Parthenon 
does  not  stand  alone  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens.  The  "opening  out"  or 
"disengaging"  of  Westminster  Abbey 
has  dwarfed  the  great  church  so  utterly^ 
and  the  eye  is  so  gradually  accustomed 
to  the  scale  by  the  long,  unol>structed 
approach,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
realize  its  grandeur  externally ;  the 
removal  of  St.  Margaret's — clamored 
for  by  some  modern  iconoclasts  —  is  all 
that  is  wanted  to  reduce  that  noble 
building  to  the  region  of  commonplace. 

But  after  all,  what  are  orders  and 
styles,  nay,  even  planning  and  propor- 
tion, but  the  skeleton  of  buildings  ? 
The  great  "  wonder  "  of  the  place  was 
not  so  much  the  temple  as  the  treas- 
ures of  classic  art  which  filled  and  —  so 
it  would  seem  —  surrounded  it.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  realize  the  part  played 
by  statuary  in  the  classical  times ;  in 
Rome  the  statues  were  so  numerous 
that  it  was  said  that  the  dead  figures 
outnumbered  the  living. 

Some  of  the  sculptured  columns  are 
by  Phocas,  and  by  him  possibly  was 
the  strange  image  which  gave  such  im- 
portance to  the  temple  ;  Artemis  —  for 
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MO  IMana  was  popularly  called  in 
Ephesiu,  and  roaair  of  tlie  inBcriplioas 
are  in  Greek  and  Latin,  — represeuted, 
*a  is  generally  believed,  with  a  sort  of 
«mbattted,  turrel-like  crown  ;  tlie  torso 
not  baman,  and  thence  dimiulsLing 
gradnally  (like  the  "  terms  "  placed  to 
mark  boundaries)  towards  the  feet ;  so 
formed  as  to  resemble  a  figure  eacloaed 
in  a  long  basket,  through  whose  end 
projected  the  feet  and  some  drapery ; 
the  forebotUes  of  two  stags  appear 
from  behind  ;  the  hands  sll^tly  raised 
and  holding  two  long  wands.  Prax- 
iteles has  also  been  euggested  as  its 
artist ;  it  Is  however  quite  uncertain  ; 
he  will  perhaps  be  remembered  as  the 
first  sculptor  to  represent  Aphrodite 
undraped.  On  the  crown,  girdle,  aad 
feet  of  Diana  were  curious  characters, 
the  so-called  Ephesfan  letters ;  these, 
copied  on  scrolls  of  parchment,  were 
solid  and  nsed  as  charms. 

The  interior  was  of  great  splendor, 
though  beyond  the  beautiful  pavement 
discovered  by  Mr.  "Wood,  which  showed 
traces  of  the  effects  of  an  earthquake, 
«Qough  is  not  known  for  us  to  say 
much  upon  the  system  of  omameot ; 
but  cedar  and  cypress,  gold  and  jewels 
figured  in  it,  and  some  of  the  internal 
oolnmoB  were  of  green  jasper.  One 
■capital  was  found  by  Mr.  Wood,  and 
fibowa  the  ceaseless  development  and 
growth  of  architecture.  The  temple 
is  Ionic ;  this  capital,  now  in  the 
Museum,  is  Corinthian.  At  the  Par- 
thenon, which  is  Doric,  Ionic  details 
are  found  in  the  interior,  and  it  would 
aeem  that  both  buildings  were  raised 
at  a  time  when  a  change  of  taste  was 
'Commencing.  According  to  modern 
ideas  a  style,  an  order,  even  a  period, 
are  things  whose  "correctness"  can 
be  measured  by  a  particular  standard 
to  which  nil  ancient  examples  must  be 
taken,  and  to  which  alt  modern  reviv- 
als must  conform.  Had  such  dogma 
been  known  to  the  nncienls  they  would 
never  have  advanced  beyond  one  type, 
and  the  human  race  would  have  been 
condemned  to  go  on  building  Hypostyle 
halls,  or  repeating  the  Parthenon  down 
to  the  present  day.  Happily  for  man^ 
kind  the  oncleats  wera  trammsU'-^ 


no  such  pedantry ;  each  age  had  its 
architecture,  which  was  simply  the  ex- 
pression of  its  wants  ;  no  sharp  line  of 
division,  no  particular  date  marks  the 
end  of  a  style  ;  no  edict  was  ever  is- 
sued that  on  a  particular  day  the  new 
order  should  be  adopted.  There  were 
fashions  in  art  as  there  were  fashions 
in  drees,  but  architecture,  however 
beautiful,  was  always  strictly  snboi-di- 
nated  to  use,  convenience,  and  the 
special  purposes  of  the  building. 

Diana,  to  whom  this  stately  temple 
arose,  was  a  goddess  of  numerous  and 
contradictory  attributes.  She  was  as- 
sociated with  the  moon,  as  Apollo,  her 
brother,  was  with  the  sun  ;  presided 
over  the  chase,  and  traversed  the 
woods  with  her  train  of  nymphs, 
clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  hind,  a  quiver 
hanging  from  her  shoulder.  She  waa 
the  goddess  of  Arcadia,  whore  temples 
arose  to  her  in  scores,  and  every  spring 
and  river  supplied  her  with  an  epithet. 
She  is  Lucina,  Luna,  Bubastis,  Hekate  ; 
altboogh  the  assuager  of  pain,  and 
author  of  abundant  harvests,  of  peace 
and  of  health,  yet  she  is  in  some  places 
supposed  to  require  human  sacriflces,  a 
relic  of  which  tradition  may  be  found 
la  tlie  scourging  of  Spartan  youths  be- 
fore her  wooden  statue.  Her  attire 
es  in  different  countries ;  some- 
times the  hair  is  gathered  in  a  knot 
behind  the  head ;  sometimes  collected 
above  it  in  the  Dorian  manner ;  the 
dress  also  undergoing  a  change  to  a 
Doric  vest  with  Cretan  shoes — a  dead 
stag  lying  at  her  feet. 

She  was  worshipped  in  all  crosBways 
(Trivia,  three  ways)  ;  she  figured  as 
the  "overseer  of  harbors  ;"  but  per- 
haps her  prettiest  title  was  Amnivm 
DomiTta,  JMdy  of  Streams. 

She  was  pre-eminently  the  goddesa 
of  magic  and  enchantments,  and  tho 
magicians  of  Thessaly  pretended  that 
by  her  aid  they  could  cause  eclipses 
and  draw  down  the  moon  from  the 
heavens. 

The  effect  of  this  last  supposed  char- 
acteristic upon  her  greatest  city— the 
temple  probably  arising  over  her  sup- 
poaed  birthplace — is  well  known,  and 
■^os  waa  the  dly  of  sorcery.    A 
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lailge  tnide  was  carried  on  in  models  of 
the  shriue,  and  it  was  the  alarm  lest  it 
should  be  interfered  with  by  the  growth 
of  Chrisiiati  converts  and  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Paul,  that  led  to  the  great 
tumult  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  when  the  Ephesians,  roused 
to  freusy,  rushed  into  the  Tint  theatre, 
iUting  its  countless  tiers  of  stone  seats 
with  a  living  sea,  bellowing  for  two 
whole  hours,  ^^  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Bphesiaas." 

The  Christian  traditions  of  Ephesus 
are  of  great  interest,  but  the  ruins  are 
dot  clearly  distinguishable  enough  to 
speak  positively  of  their  site.  Ajrasa- 
louk  may  itself  be  a  con*aption  of  Ha> 
gios  Theologos,  the  Holy  Divine,  and 
It  was  probably  in  Ephesus  that  St. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  and  Epistles; 
his  body  and  that  of  Timothy  are  said 
— and  it  is  not  improbable-^ to  rest 
among  the  thickets  and  ruins  of  Mount 
Prion.  The  warning  prophecy  to  *•*  the 
aug0l  of  the  diurch  of  Ephesus"  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Revelation 
will  also  recur  to  the  reader:  ^'Re- 
member therefore  from  whence  thou 
art  fallen,,  and  repent,  and  do  the  first 
works ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee 
quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candle- 
stick out  of  his  place,  except  thou  re- 
pent." 

In  the  third  century  the  Groths  of  the 
Bospliorus  swept  into  the  city  and  rav- 
^^d  it.  When  Constantino  adopted 
dhristianity,  the  great  temple  shared 
the  ftiie  of  hundreds  of  similar  build- 
ings throughout  the  empire,  and  the 
town  ceased  to  be  of  much  commercial 
importance.  A  mistake  was  made-  in 
attempting  to  embank  the  river  Cays- 
ter  to  increase  the  scour  of  the  current ; 
it  not  only  foiled,  but  bad  the  contrary 
«ifect ;  the  river  silted  up,  and  in  time 
the  Panormus  was  deserted. 

The  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  vari- 
ous adventurers,  ami  at  one  time  of  a 
Greek  pirate  ;  this  was  in  the  eleventh 
•century.  In  the  thirteenth  the  Otto- 
man Turks  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  built  a  town  on  the  hill  of  Ayasa- 
louk.  Then  came  the  great  ©nler  of 
Ifnights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  whb 
struck  some  coins  here ;  a  little  later,  < 
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the  tremendous  Tmiar  hordes  of  Tam- 
eriane,  and  then  the  Turlcs  once  more. 
But  Ayasalouk  in  its  turn  fell  into 
decay,  and  its  great  mosque  is'  now 
utterly  roofless.  The  same  cause,  it  is 
said,  that  produced  the  de(cay  of  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  was  at  work  here  ; 
the  streams,  no  longer  confined  within 
their  banks,  flooded  the  laiids  after 
rain,  and  prodttced  nfalarlal  fever ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Ayasalouk  moved  to 
Kiskenjee  on  the  neighbotiug  aioun* 
tain,  and  a  handful  of  provision  deal« 
ers,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  a  little 
gold  from  the  restless  and  picnicking 
Prankish  visitors,  remain  to  g^w  to- 
bacco among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus. 


Fr6m  Tlie  Fortnigllitly  Beview. 
TWO  MODEHN  POETS. 

It  is  becoming  very  difficult  for  any 
critic  bnrdened  with  scruples,  and  not 
bursting  with  superlatives,  to  write 
about  contemporary  poets  and  their 
poetry.  For  some  years  past,  indeed, 
it  has  not  been  easy  to  do  so  ;  but  until 
quite  recently  the  difficulty  was  of  a 
somewhat  different,  as  well  as  of  a  less 
formidable  kind.  The  situation  with 
which  a  critic  of  this  description  waa 
confronted  some  years  ago  was  this. 
He  perceived,  as,  indeed,  he  might 
have  perceived  any  time  during  the 
previous  decade,  or  perhaps  longer 
still,  that  the  preduction  of  poetry-^ 
meaning  thereby  the  *'  genuine  article  ". 
— in  England  had,  by  comparison  with: 
the  yield  of  previous  generations,  im- 
mensely increased.  The  producers 
themselves,  moreover,  were  neither 
unaware  nor  obstinately  secretive  of 
the  fact.  Each  new  poet  that  arose 
was  quite  conscious  and  convinced  — 
as,  indeed,  is  the  conviction  of  ail  who 
possess  the  divine  gift,  if  it  is  also  un- 
fortunately the  delusion  of  some  who 
do  not— that  he  wob  a  poet*  Like  the 
American  gentleman  of  anecdote — 
that  *f  most  distinguished  citisgen  of  his 
native  State, '^  whom  Mr.  Dudley  War<» 
neronoe  told  us  of-* he  "admitted  it 
himself.''  What  is  more,  his  friends 
and  admirer^  pii^ed  himi  so  to  itfpeak. 
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iQ  the  udmission ;.  they  re*echoed  It,  in 
fact,  so  loudly  and  so  (.constantly  that 
it  very  soon  became  generally  known. 
But  even  when  l^e  had  no  friends  to 
announce  his  arrival,  and  lacked  the 
candor  to  make  the  announcement  in 
his  own  person,  he  could  not  prevent 
his  published  poetry  speaking  for  it- 
self, and  for  him,  to  any  critical  ear 
that  might  be  listening.  And  this 
placed. the  critic  in  the  first  difficulty  to 
whicli  I  have  referred.  He  found, 
that  is  to  say,  that  where  there  had 
formerly  been  one  man  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the :  ^^  genuine  article,"  there 
were,  now ,r  9t  least,  a  dozen,  apd  that  it 
was,. therefore,  liis.  duty,  at  the  risk  of 
his  reputation  (so  dear  to  the  critical 
nature)  for  fastidiousness,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fact. 

Of  course  there  was  an  easy  way  out 
of  the  duty,  as  there  is  out  of  most 
duties  for  those  who  care  to  take  it.  It 
would.. have  been  qo  .safe,  so  cheap,  so 
^'superior,"  nay,  in  a  certain  sense  so 
pleasant^  to  dismiss  all  the  new  poets 
as  mere  clever  verse  makers,  and  to 
label  their  poetry  ** pretty,"  but  "not 
the  genuine  article."  It  would  have 
been  cheap  with  all  .the  cheapness  of 
satirical  epigram  as  compared  with 
serious  criticism;  safe  and  ^perior 
with  all  the.  safety  and  superiority  that 
belong  to  the  position  of  the  critic  who 
refuses  to  admire  what  many  voices 
have  pronounced  admirable ;  pleasant 
with  all  the  pleasure  of  escape  from 
the  necessity  of  believing  that  a  rare 
and.,  precious  product  of  the  human 
spirit  had  become  comparatively  com- 
mon, ;  and  of  proportionately  lower 
value.  The  .only  objection  to  it  was 
that  it  was  cowardly  and  dishonest ; 
and  to  the  critic  with  whonx  this  objec- 
tion weighed  but  one  course  was  open. 
He. had  to  admit,  and  he  did  admits 
that  in  spite  of  the  advent  of  so  many 
poets  having  been  acclaimed  by  so 
many  and  such  loud  voices,  the  thing 
nevertheless  hnd  actually  happened. 
He  was  not  bound  to  say,  and  if  he  was 
discreet  he  did  not  say,  that  all  or  any 
of  .tbem  were  poets  of  this  first  order, 
Biili  less  that  they  had  established,  or 
ptttBiised  to,  establish,  all  or  any  of 


them;  a  clidm  to  immortality.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  admittipg  that  a  very 
large  number  of  new  writers  had  mas- 
tered the  true  poetic  "language,"—- 
that  speech  so  upmistakably  .separated 
by  it9  note  of  disUncUon  from  the  .mere 
rhetoric  of  verse  ;  and  that  of  these  a 
not.  inconsiderable,  number  .had  dis- 
played that  union  of  intellectual  in- 
sightv  power  of  imagination,  and  depth, 
ardor,  or  dignity  of  emption,  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  poetry  and 
entitles  its  possessor  to  the  name  of 
poet.  Having  made  this  admission  at 
the  .aforesaid  risk  of  his  reputation  for 
fastidiousness -^  nay^  at  the  yet  more 
awful  peril  of  being  told  that  he  could 
not  distinguish  between.  '^  poetry  "  and 
"verse," — the  critic  .  in  a  glow,  of 
virtuous  self-approval  laid  down,  his 
pen. 

But  now  behold  criticism  confronted 
with  a  new  and  more  formidable  diffi- 
culty, a  fresh  and  more  severe  trial  of 
its  courage.  For  if  it  required  strength 
of  mind  to  admit  the  claims  of  ^so  many 
new  -writers  of  verse  to  the  <  poetical 
franchise,  it  needs  a<  higher  measure, 
though  a.dififereqt  sort,  of  resolution, 
to  resist  tho  growing  pretensions  of  the 
newly  enfranchised  ones;  and  their 
frieqds  ;  to  tell  them  that  tlioiigh  they 
may  be  all  poets,  they  are  really  not  all 
of  them  immortal,  nay,  th^t  they  ..are 
not  even  (ill  of  them  "  major."  True, 
an  embarrassingly  large  proportion .  of 
them  have  admirers,  who  say  they  are. 
Few,  if  any  of  them,  are  content  to  be 
minor.  Some  of  them,  I  think,  have 
publicly  repudiated  that  title  as  insult- 
ing. "  Why  drag  in  any  differentiating 
comparative  ?  "  they  indignantly  asl^ 
"  You  admit  that  we  are  all  poets.  Be 
content,  then,  to  call  us  poets,  without 
any  qualifying  prefix,  and  thank  your 
lucky  stars  you  have  so  many  of  us." 
The.demjand  sounds  reasonable  enough, 
but  to  comply  with  it  is,  alas  I  a  "coun- 
sel of  perfection."  The  eul<^ists  of 
the  poots,  and,  indeed,  the  poets  them- 
selves, when  they  write  about  each, 
other,  will  not  allow  us.  It  is  they 
who  insist  on  the  qualifying  prefix,  and 
they  all  prefer  the  word  "  major,"  or 
its  equivalent,  if  not  more  than!  its 
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eqaivaleDt,  iD  impassioned  adjectives. 
Unless,  therefore,  criticism  is  to  admit 
that  there  are  no  degrees  in  poetic 
power  and  achievement,  and  that  to  be 
a  poet  at  all  is  to  be  a  great  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  ^'  major,"  poet,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  critic  to  make  a  stand ;  to 
remind  them  that  he  can  and  must  dis- 
tinguish in  this  matter ;  to  point  out 
to  them  that  of  two  men  who  can  speak 
ilie  poetic  hiuguage  with  equal  ease 
and  accuracy,  one  may  use  it  with 
immeasurably  greater  power  and  charm 
than  the  other ;  that  of  two  men  who 
possess  the  vision,  imagination,  pas- 
sion, reflection  of  the  poet,  one  may  see 
with  more  penetration,  realize  with 
more  fulness,  feel  with  greater  fervor, 
think  with  more  nobility  (and,  in  each 
case,  to  an  almost  iuGnite  degree)  than 
the  other  ;  and  that,  without  embark- 
ing ou  any  rash  enterprise  of  classifica- 
tion, there  is  no  sort  of  difficult v  in 
naming  two  or  three  of  the  new  poets, 
who,  either  in  their  mastery  of  the 
poetic  language,  or  in  their  endowment 
with  the  faculties  of  poetic  vision, 
imagination,  passion,  and  reflection, 
are  easily  ahead  of  the  main  body  of 
their  strictly  contemporary  competi- 
tors. 

Two  such  names,  for  instance,  will 
at  once  suggest  themselves  to  any  one 
who  has  critically  examined  even  the 
publications  of  the  last  few  months. 
They  are  those  of  Mr.  William  Watson 
and  Mr.  John  Davidson,  and  it  is  con- 
venient to  select  this  particular  pair  of 
poets,  because  their  poetic  styles,  if 
not,  indeed,  their  poetic  merits,  being 
in  almost  polar  contrast  to  each  other, 
they  combine  to  illustrate  the  twofold 
differentiation  of  the  major  from  the 
minor  poet.  On  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Watson's  poetry,  and  still  more,  per- 
haps, on  the  quality  of  his  poetic  ira- 
pnlse,  there  is  no  doubt  room  for 
controversy,  and  it  is  best,  therefore, 
to  postpone  consideration  of  the  debat- 
able, or,  at  any  rate,  debated,  to  that  of 
the  undispnted  and,  indeed,  indisput- 
able element  in  his  equipment  as  a 
poet  It  may,  I  think,  be  called  in- 
disputable ;  for  though  Mr.  Watson  is 
just   now    rather  severely  taxing  the 


ingenuity  of  that  order  of  critic  who 
begins   to  tremble  for  his  reputation 
when  he  finds  himself  in  danger  of 
having  to  bestow  unqualified,  or  almost 
unqualified,  praise  on  successive  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  writer,  I  have 
not  observed  that  even  the  hardest- 
pressed  of  these  persons  have  thought 
it  hopeful  to  attack  Mr.  Watson  on  the 
point  of  poetic  form.    Indeed,  it  is  his 
even  excellence  in  this  respect  which 
reduces  the  ingenuity  aforesaid  to  such 
grievous  straits.    Defects  of  form  are, 
of  course,  by  far  the  most  desirable 
game  of  the  fault-finder — or  of  the 
fault-seeker   who   has  a  difficulty   in 
finding.    To  be  able  to  point  to  a  *'  real 
bad  line  "  in  eveiy  second  or  third  page 
of  a  poet's  work  is  a  great  godsend.    It 
is  something  ^'  to  take  hold  of,"  some-^ 
thing   that   even   the    '^  lay    people  "^ 
can   understand,   something    which  — 
whether  the   blemish    be  metrical  or 
metaphorical,  an  oflfence  to  the  ear  or  & 
stumbling-block  to  the  mind  —  appeals 
to  a  critical  faculty  far  more  common 
among   the   average    educated    public 
than  a  capacity  for  weighing  the  merits 
of  poetic  matter.    Familiarity  with  the 
not  recondite  art  of  scansion  is  pretty 
widely  diflfused  ;  and  even  were  it  not, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  prosody  is 
largely  based  on  the  sure  foundations 
of  a  science  which  is  even  more  exten- 
sively  distributed  —  I   mean    that   of 
arithmetic.    The  poet  who  is  guilty  of 
solecisms  in  metre  is,  after  all,  at  the 
mercy  of  any  reader  who  can.,  connt 
correctly  on  his  fingers  ;  and  though  > 
rhyme,  no  doubt,  presents  more  diffi- 
culties, yet  we  have,  most  of  us,  had 
the  benefit  of  some  training  in  that 
mystery   from  the    nursery   upwards. 
Many  a  man,  again,  who  is  insensible 
to   poetry   as    such,   possesses    quite 
enough  of  literary  taste  to  recognize 
bathos  when  he    meets  it,  still  more 
when  it  is  introduced  to  him  by  a  critic 
equally  well  acquainted  with  both  par- 
ties.   The  circumstance,  therefore,  that 
so   very   few  of    these    introductions 
have  ever  been  brought  about  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Watson's  poetry,  and  that, 
indeed,   the    would-be    fault-finder   is 
himself  hopelessly  at  fault  in  his  hunt 
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after  techDical  flaws  of  any  kiad 
therein,  may  be  fairly  claimed  as  the 
strongest  possible  of  all  negative  testi- 
monies to  the  perfection  of  his  poetic 
workmanship. 

It   may  be   replied,  however,  and, 
of    course,    with    justice,    that    such 
testimony  is  only  negative,  and  that 
something  more  than  invariable  *'  cor- 
rectness"—  that  too  fanatically  wor- 
shipped idol  of  the  pre-Bomaiitic  era 
of  English  poetry — must  be  predicable 
of  a  poet  for  whom  one  claims  so  high 
a  merit  as  that  of  formal  perfection. 
Architecture,  to  deserve  the  praise  of 
beauty,  must  display  something  more 
than  that  mere  justness  of  proportion 
that  would  satisfy  the  eye  in  a  barrack 
or  a  workhouse.    To  be  worthy  of  a 
cathedral  or  a  palace  it  must  impress 
the  imagination  by  some  higher  dignity 
as  a  whole,  or  delight  the  eye  by  some 
more  exquisite  symmetry  of  its  parts, 
or  captivate  the  senses  by  some  special 
richness    of   decorative    detail.      And 
poetry  like  architecture  must  fulfil  one 
or  more  of  these  positive  conditions 
to  be  pntitled  to  a  place  in  the  first 
rank.    This  test,  though  strictly  legiti- 
mate, is  undoubtedly  a   severe  one  ; 
yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  no  exaggera- 
tiou  to  say  that  Mr.  Watson's  poetry 
successfully  faces  it.     It  has  not,  in- 
deed, been  given  to  him  —  to  how  few 
has  it  ever  been  given  !  —  to  appeal  in 
equal' measure  to  the  imagination  and 
to  the  senses  through  his  poetic  work. 
Those  who  cannot  be>  satisfied  without 
!i  feast  of  color  and  a  riot  of  decorative 
imagery  will  not  find  his  poetry  satisfy- 
ing.   Those,  again,  who  demand  from 
it  the  piercing  note  of  passion  or  the 
<^  lyrical  cry  "  of  yearning,  which  alone 
is  capable  of  responding  to  that  highly 
strung  mood  wherein  they  habitually, 
and  one  would  think  somewhat  monot- 
onously, live,  will   come   unanswered 
away.    Those  in  a  word  who  seek  it  in 
the  spirit  either  of  the  literary  volup- 
tuary or  of  the  literary  sentimentalist, 
may  find  it  and  pronounce  it  —  have 
indeed  already  found  and  pronounced 
it —  *«  cold."    And  to  them,  of  course, 
it  is  cold — as  cold  as  Grreek  marble  to 
the  man  who  cares  for  nothing  but 


Venetian  canvas.  The  frigidity,  of 
course,  is  really  in  themselves  ;  it  is  a 
question  not  of  the  poet's  temperature 
but  of  their  own.  What  they  really 
mean  is  that  that  particular  quality  of 
beauty  for  which  Mr.  Watson's  poetry 
is  distinguished  leaves  them  cold,  and 
that  in  obedience  to  a  natoial.  impulse 
of  the  human  mind  they  tvedM  the  sub- 
jective sensation  with  an  objective 
source.  The  same  men  might  expe- 
rience the  same  feelings  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Melian  Aphrodite  and 
explain  them  in  the  same  way ;  bat 
those  upon  whom  the  sight  of  that 
statue  produces  a  precisely  opposite 
effect — those,  that  is  to  say,  whom  it 
fills  with  a  glow  of  artistic  pleasure  — 
can  only  consent  to  accept  the  sen- 
sations of  these  chilly  mortals  as  a 
subjective  fact.  They  are  certainly 
justified,  on  the  strength  of  their  own 
temperature,  in  rejecting  the  proposed 
explanation. 

Most  of  the  talk,  in  fact,  about  the 
coldness  of  this  poetry  and  of  that  is 
mere  confusion  of  language.  Poetry 
which  should  be  reaUy  '<oold" — in 
the  sense  that  the  creative  fire,  in 
which  all  poetry  must  be  fused  and 
moulded,  has  become  extinct  before 
the  process  of  production  was  com- 
pleted— is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
When  it  becomes  cold,  because  the 
fire  behind  it  has  gone  out,  it  ceases  to 
be  poetry  at  all  ;  which  is  **  what  is 
the  matter "  with  many  hundred  lines 
of  the  *' Excursion,"  and,  to  take  one 
example  out  of  a  multitude,  with  the 
whole  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pollok's 
<<  The  Course  of  Time."  Parity,  meas- 
ure, composure,  restraint — none  of 
these  qualities,  even  carried  to  the 
pitch  of  austerity,  nor  all  of  them  to- 
gether, constitute  coldness  in  poetry  ; 
which,  indeed,  as  has  been  said  al- 
ready, knows  no  other  chill  than  that 
of  death.  The  confumng  and  question- 
begging  word  got  rid  of,  it  may,  of 
course,  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
*^  marmoreal  **  manner  in  poetry,  as 
there  is  a  ** pictorial"  manner;  one 
kind  of  poetic  beauty  which  is  wholly, 
or  almost  wholly,  a  beauty  of  line,  and 
another  kind  which  is  largely,  though 
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Bey«r  enUrely,  a  beauty  of  color  ;  and, 
farther,  that  as  there  is  one  glory  of 
-the  tuarmoreal  manner,  and  one  of  the 
pictorial,  it  is  not  given  to  most  poets, 
and  has  not  been  given  to  Mr.  Watson, 
to  shine  with  the  glories  of  both.  Bat 
<of  the  manner  which  he  has  taken  for 
his  own,  and  of  which  he  showed 
already  a  surprising  mastery  in  the 
vety  first  worlc  that  brought  him  into 
notice,  his  poem  of  *' Wordsworth's 
Grave,"  he  has  attained,  by  apprecia- 
ble gradations,  to  a  supreme  command. 
His  latest  volume  contains  much  of 
what  seems  to  me,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
materially,  as  well  as  foimally,  his 
best  work  ;  but  even  those  who  dissent 
from  this  opinion  will  hardly,  I  should 
imagine,  deny  that  he  has  reached  his 
furthest  in  the  way  of  execution. 
Whether  the  music  of  its  last  discours- 
iug  is  of  finer  quality  than  its  earlier 
notes  is  a  matter  of  individual  prefer- 
ence ;  but  he  can  hardly  become  a 
more  accomplished  master  of  his  in- 
strument than  he  is  now.  We  all 
know  its  compass  well  enough  by  this 
time,  and  that  there  are  modulations 
which  we  must  not  expect  from  it. 
'Bat  it  is  an  instrument  of  a  noble  tone, 
and  the  poet  can  evoke  from  it  a  loft}', 
a  dignified,  and  even,  on  occasion,  a 
majestic  strain. 

liy  limits  of  space  confine  me  to  a 
single  illustration  of  this  point  of  work- 
manship, and  I  will  select  it  from  a 
poem  which,  if  not  otherwise  deserving 
to  be  preferred  above  its  fellows,  is 
the  most  suitable  to  my  purpose  in  this 
respect;  that  its  subject — his  recov- 
ery from  serious  illness  —  is  one  which 
is  calculated  to  test  to  their  utmost  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  a  manner  like 
Mr.  Watson's,  and  to  afford  him  his 
happiest  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
its  large  dignity  of  expression,  its 
severe  simplicity,  and,  above  all,  its 
absolute  inerrancy  of  taste. 

O  ancient  streams,  O  fkr-descended  woods, 
Full  of  the  -liatteshig  of  mekidloas  sonls  I 
O  hills  and  valleys,  that  adorn  yonnelves 
In  solemn  Jabllatlon ;  winds  and  clouds, 
Ocean  and  land  in  stormy  nuptials  clasped, 
And  all  exubersnt  creatnres  that  acclaim 
The  earth^s  divine  renewal ;  lo,  I,  too, 


With  yours -would  mingle  somewhat  of  glad 

song, 
I,  too,  have  come  through  wintry  terrors, 

yea, 
Through  tempest  and  through  cataclysm  of 

soul, 
Have  come  and  am  delivered.     Me,  the 

spring, 
Me,  also,  dimly  with  new  life  hath  touched, 
And  with  regenerate  hope,  the  salt  of  life  ; 
And  I  would  dedicate  these  thankful  tears 
To  whatsoever  Power  beneficent, 
Veiled  though  his  countenance,  undlvulged 

his  thought, 
Hath  led  me  from  the  haunted  darkness 

forth 
Into  the  gracious  air  and  vernal  mom, 
And  suffers  me  to  know  my  spirit  a  note 
Of  the  great  chorus,  one  with  bird  and 

stream, 
And  voicef  ul  mountain,  nay,  a  string,  how 

jarred 
And  all  but  broken  !  of  that  lyre  of  life. 
Whereon  himself,  the  master  harp*player. 
Resolving  all  its  mortal  dissonance 
To  an  immortal  and  most  ];>erfect  strain, 
Harps  without  pause,  building  with  song 

the  world. 

No  other  poet  since  Coleridge,  whose 
sweet,  sad  music  its  cadences  so 
strongly  recall,  has  ever,  it  seems  to 
me,  approached  the  pathetic  dignity  of 
this  utterance  of  thanksgiving.  And 
Coleridge  himself  was  unfortunately 
wanting  in  those  qualities  of  tempera- 
ment which  have  here  enabled  the  poet 
to  hymn  the  recovery  of  his  spiritual 
and  mental  health  with  so  fine  a  mod- 
esty and  reserve. 

Now  I  recentre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  Sabbath  of  meek  self-content, 

exclaims  Coleridge,  in  his  noble  '^  Ode 
to  the  Departing  Year,"  and  again  in 
"Fears  in  Solitude,"  — 

I  walk  with  awe  and  sing  my  lofty  songs. 

Well,  it  was  an  "immortal  mind," 
and  the  songs  were  "  lofty  ; "  but  it  is 
difllcult  to  check  the  smile  which  is 
provoked  by  the  poet's  "admitting  it 
himself,"  though  the  emotion  which 
provokes  it  is,  of  course,  the  very  last 
kind  of  emotion  which,  in  either  case, 
he  desired  to  arouse.  And  to  do  this 
is  to  strike  that  false  note  which  Mr. 
Watson,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
difficult  performance,  has  so  unerringly 
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avoided.  If  "Vita  Nuova"  were 
prose,  and  Dot  poetry ;  if  the  writer 
had  merely  thrown  the  substance  of  it 
into  more  or  less  colloquial  form,  in 
reply,  say,  to  a  letter  of  congratulation 
from  a  friend,  even  the  most  prosaic  of 
such  correspondeuts  could  hardly  fail 
to  recognize  it  as  a  triumph  in  Uie  art 
of  "saying  the  right  thing."  But  to 
say  the  right  thing  wlien  it  is  infiuitely 
easier  to  say  the  wrong  one,  and  to  say 
it  with  the  charm  of  poetry  superadded, 
is  to  prove  one's  self  a  perfect  master 
of  a  poetic  instrument  perfectly  attuned 
to  its  momentary  theme. 

These  last  half-dozen  words,  it  may 
be  said,  are  words  of  limitation  ;  and 
so,  of  course,  they  are.  Mr.  Watson's 
instrument  of  song  is  not  an  in- 
strument of  all-embracing  compass ; 
neilher  is  he  himself  a  musician  of 
many  modes,  or  even  of  many  moods. 
The  inspiring  emotion  of  his  poetry  is 
deep  and  true,  but  seldom  passionate. 
He  is  not,  indeed,  incapable  of  lyrical 
uplifting,  as  the  fine  opening  of  his 
"  First  Skylark  of  Spring  "  attests  :  — 

Two  worlds  hast  thou  to  dwell  in,  Sweet, 

The  virginal  untroubled  sky, 
And  this  vext  region  at  my  feet  — 

Alas,  but  one  have  I ! 

To  all  my  songs  there  clings  the  shade, 
The  dulling  shade  of  mundane  care ; 

They  amid  mortal  mists  are  made, 
Thine,  in  immortal  air. 

My  heart  is  dashed  with  grief  and  fears, 
My  song  comes  fluttering,  and  is  gone  ; 

O  high  above  the  home  of  tears, 
Eternal  Joy,  sing  on  I 

But  the  cry  of  yearning  which  echoes 
so  unceasingly,  and  sometimes,  it  must 
be  said,  so  monotonously,  through  the 
song  of  many  modern  poets,  is  seldom 
on  Mr.  Watson's  lips.  He  is  not  nearly 
as  much  of  a  Wordsworthian  in  prevail- 
ing mood  and  manner  as  popular  criti- 
cism—  misled  by  the  dedication  of  his 
first,  and,  as  some  sincere  admirers  still 
think,  his  finest  poem — is  apt  to  rep- 
resent him ;  but  he  is,  at  least,  too 
Wordsworthian  to  view  life  habitually 
in  the  lyrical  frame  of  mind.  His 
poetry  is  too  charged  with  thought  to 


permit  of  that ;  he  ia  too  much  inter- 
ested in  the  mystery  of  the  world  to  be 
often  moved  by  its  tragedy,  or  qven, 
perhaps,  by  its  beauty,  to  lyrical  pas* 
sion.  If  this  is  to  be  reckoned  a  weak- 
ness, it  is  also — and,  in  one  direction, 
pre-eminently — a  source  of  strength^ 
For  it  is  this  attitude  of  composure, 
almost  of  detachment,  that  has  enabled 
Mr.  Watson  to  add  himself  to  that 
small  number  of  poets  who  have  writ- 
ten nobly,  penetratively,  and  (what  is 
not  by  any  means  inevitable)  poet- 
ically, of  the  making  of  poetry  and  of 
its  makers. 

Forget  not,  brother  singer,  that,  though 
prose 
Can  never  be  too  truthful  nor  too  wise  I 
Song  is  not  Truth,  not  Wisdom,  but  the 
rose 
Upon  Truth's  lips,  the  light  in  Wisdom's 
eyes. 

For  insight  and  pregnancy  it  would  be 
hard  to  match  this  gnomic  utterance 
anywhere  save  in  Goethe.  So  of  the 
"  Sovereign  Poet "  — 

He   sits  above   the  clang'  and  dust  of 
Thne, 
With  the  world's  secret  trembling  on  his 

lip, 
He  asks  not  converse  nor  companionship 
In  the  cold  starlight  where  thou  canst  not 

climb. 

The  undelivered  tidings  in  his  breast 
Suffer  him  not  to  rest. 
He  sees  afar  the  immemorable  throng, 
And  binds  the  scattered  ages  with  a  song.- 

The   glorious   riddle   of    his    rhythmic 

breath. 
His  might,  his  spell,  we  know  not  what 

they  be : 
We  only  feel  whate'er  he  uttereth, 
This  savors  not  of  death. 
This  hath  a  relish  of  eternity. 

And  again  of  poetry,  from  the  second 
piece  in  Mr.  Watson's  last  volume  of 
"  Odes  "  — 

The  poet  wins  In  hours  benign. 
At  older  than  the  Delphic  shrine. 
Those  intimations,  faint  and  fine. 

To  which  belongs 
Whatever  character  divine 

Invests  his  songs. 
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Aiid  oouM  we  Uf e  more  neic  allied 
To  ^oadiuid  i|iowiiitlii»:  Wind  and  tide» 
Oast.this  unmeaning  coil  aaide, 

And  go  forth  free, 
Tbe  World  our  goal,  Desire  our  guide — 

i^e  tiien  'might  see 

Thoee  master  moments  grow  less  rare, 
Androttener  feel  thati  nameless  air 
Come  rumoring  from  we  know  not  where, 

And  touch  at  whiles 
.  f!antastic  shores,  the  fringes  fair 

Of  fairy  isles ; 

-And  hail  the  mystic  bird  that  brings 
.  }^fifi¥»  from  the  inner  courts  of  things, 
-The  eternal  oourter-doye)  whose  wings 

Are  never  furled ; 
And  liear  the  bubbling  of  the  springs 
.    That  feed  the  world. 


a 


Those  for  whom  ** poetry"  and 
passion  "  are  interchangeable  terms, 
and  who  respond  to  no  poetic  mood 
«ave  that  of  lyrical  exaltation,  may  find 
this  note  unsatisfying  ;  and  to  those 
Who  do,  the  perfect  art  with  which  it  is 
sounded  may  have  no  reconciling,  may 
possibly  have  even  an  irritating  effect. 
Indeed,  ia  that  newest  criticism  which 
is  the  most  largely  influenced  by  the 
overstrung  sensibilities  and  excitement- 
seeking  temper  of  the  time  it  is  easy 
enough  to  discover,  among  the  eulogies 
of  Mr.  Watson's  poetic  manner,  an 
undercurrent  of  suggestion  that  his 
poetry^  admirable,  of  its  kind  as  it  is, 
beioDgs  essentially  to  an  order  which 
is  a  little  lower  than'  the  highest. 
Critics  of  this  persuasion  do  not  per- 
haps c6mmit  themselves  in  so  many 
words  to  the  proposition  that  a  place  in 
that  highest  order  is  to  be  denied  to  all 
poetry  save  such  as  is  born  of  a  more 
passionate  impulse  than  Mr.  Watson's 
and  finds  utterance  in  a  more  piercing 
note  than  his.  But  this,  in  fact,  is 
what  those  critics  mean,  because  this 
aloue  gives  meaning  to  their  criticism. 
And  without  engaging  in  any  profitless 
dispute  about  first  and  second  '^  orders  " 
of  poetry,  it  should  be  enough  to  refer 
them  to  a  certain  English  poet  whose 
noblest  poetic  work  was  achieved  at 
this  same  emotional  level  and  without 
any  deviation  from  this  measured  so- 
brleiy  of  key.  In  a  word,  the  work  of 
classification  might  be  much  simplified 


if  these  critics  wouM  bdgtti  by  settling 
the  precise  *^ order?'  to  wMch  the 
poetry  of  Milton'  belongs. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
other  living  poet  so  antithetic  in  almost 
every  respect  to  Mr.  Watson  as  the 
author — to  associate  him  with  the  best 
work  he  has  as  yet  given  us — of 
''  Fleet  Street  Eclogues  "  and  '<  Ballads 
and  Sodgs;"  Mr.  Watson's  sense  of 
style  is  not  only  the  most  salient  of  his 
poetic  qualities,  but  is,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  so  nearly  dominant  among 
the  formative  factors  in  his  poetry  as 
to  have  led  superficial  critics  to  doubt 
his  inspiration.  To  say  that  Mr.  Da- 
vidson bus  no  sense  of  style,  would  be 
going  too  far  perhaps  ;  it  would  be  like 
assuming  the  atheism  of  a  sinner  to 
aocount  for  his  irreligion.  One  is  not 
justified  in  saying  more  than  that,  if 
Mr.  Davidson  reverences  poetic  form 
in  the  abstract,  he  continually  defies 
its  laws  in  the  concrete.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  when  our  friend,  the 
uneasy  critic,  begins  to  be  alarmed  at 
having  to  go  on  praising  volume  after 
volume  of  Mr.  Davidson  —  and  I  cor- 
dially hope  that  Mr.  Davidson  will  thus 
succeed  in  alarming  him  —  he  willhave 
a  touch  easier  task  in  the  way  of  fault- 
finding than  Mr.  Watson  hAs  given 
him.  To' begin  with,  he  will  take  down 
hift  '^ Fleet  Street  Eclogues"  from  the 
bookshelf  and  ask  Mr.  Davidson 
whether  (for  instance)  he  seHousIy 
contends  that  **  Laura "  rhymes  with 
*' sorrow,"  ot  "black-eyed"  with 
"  hackneyed,"  or  *'  fiesh-garment " 
with  "imprisonment*"  And  if  Mr. 
Davidson  declines  to  "justify"  but 
makes  an  affidavit  that  he  has  since 
ceased  to  offend  in  this  way,  putting  in 
"  Ballads  and  Songs  "  as  an  "  exhibit" 
in  support  of  the  allegation,  then  I  am 
afraid  the  critic  will  be  able  to  fix  upon 
a  good  many  other  defects  of  form  in 
that  volume  itself.  The  metrical  ear  of 
the  poet  is  corriect  enough  in  the  ele- 
mentary s^nse,  that  is  to  say,  he  may 
face  the  arithmel/ician-critic,  the  foot- 
measurer  and  finger-counter,  with  a 
quiet  conscience ;  but  he  does  not 
always  remember  that  he  is  singing. 
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His  ear  does  not  resent,  or  at  least  too 
'  easily  pardons,  the  offence  of  a  harsh 
and  dissonM\t  line ;  be  is  not  at  pains 
to  vary  the  uuiformity  of  his  cadences  ; 
he  does  not  keep  a  godly  fear  of  the 
barrel-organ  with  sufficient  constancy 
before  his  eyes. 

Nor,  to  get  done  with  dispraise  of 
Mr.  IHividson,  can  it  be  said  that  the 
blemishes  in  his  poetry  are  technical 
and  formal  alone.  His  metaphor  is 
sometimes  strained  and  unnatural,  his 
imagery  brought  from  too  far.  True 
and  heartfelt  as  is  his  ''  lyrical  cry  "  in 
his  best  moments,  he  is  not  incapable 
of  forcing  the  note.  His  thought  does 
.  not  always  maintain  its  level,  nor  is  its 
descent,  where  descent  is  necessary, 
.always  as  gradual  as  one  could  wish. 
On  the  contrary,  even  at  its  highest 
flights  and  when  commencing  with  the 
skies,  it  is  but  too  liable  to  alight  upon 
earth  with  that  undue  precipitancy  for 
which  tlie  gods  of  poetry  may  have  a 
name  of  their  own,  but  which  mere 
mortals  call  *' bathos."  This  last  de- 
fect, perhaps,  is  in  some  measure  for- 
mal and  of  tecAnigue,  the  involuntary 
result  of  a  still  imperfect  mastery  of 
the  poetic  instrument.  But  the  other 
faults  which  have  been  above  noted 
belong  to  the  nwtter  and  not  to  the 
form ;  and  they  are  in  a  sense  de- 
liberate. They  represent  tlie  poet's 
voluntary  selection  from  among  the 
materials  furnished  him  by  the  poetic 
vision,  imagination,  or  emotion  ;  and 
they  show  that  these  materials  are 
not  of  uniform  excellence  and  artistic 
value. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  the  process  of  fermentation 
which  Mr.  Davidson's  poetry,  like  that 
of  all  poets,  has  to  undergo,  is  still  far 
from  complete.  It  is  a  potent  liquor 
and  full  of  body,  but  it  will  still  take  a 
good  deal  of  fining  before  its  bright- 
ness is  equal  to  its  strength.  The 
process,  however,  has  been  going  on 
steadily  and  at  a  rate  not  unreasonably 
slow.  It  is  barely  five  years  since 
.Mr.  Davidson  wrote  '^Scaramouch  in 
Naxos,"  a  dramatic  poem  — '' panto- 
mime" he  chose  to  call  it — of  an  abso- 
lutely^* impossible  "  form,  but  revealing 


a  power  and  a  wealth  of  poetic  im- 
agination, and  here  and  there  a  star- 
tling felicity  of  poetic  expression  which 
seemed  of  unlimited,  if  also  of  vague 
and  uncertain,  promise.  It  was  em- 
phatically such  a  book  as  either  fore- 
shadows the  coming  of  a  remarkable 
poet,  or  does  but  record  one  of  those 
mysterious  and  cruel  pleasantries  of 
Apollo  when  it  pleases  him  to  *'  touch 
the  trembling  ears "  of  some  young 
worshipper  but  once,  and  then  to  leave 
him  forever.  Time  alone  could  show 
whether  the  god  was  in  jest  or  ear- 
nest; and  time  has  happily  affonled 
conclusive  proof  that  Mr.  Davidsoik 
was  not  divinely  hoaxed.  His  inspi- 
ration has  remained  with  him ;  it 
has  even  grown  ridier  and  stronger 
through  tlie  intervening  years ;  and 
though  his  art  has  not  yet  overtaken  it,, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
eventually  it  will. 

Meanwhile  we  must  take  him  as  he 
is,  the  faults  of  his  manner  with  the 
merits,  and  remarkable  merits  they  are,, 
of  his  matter ;  and  these  again  with 
the  occasional  crudities  of  thought  and 
violences  of  imagery  by  which  here  and 
there  tliey  are  still  marred.  As  to  the 
mere  musical  defects  of  Mr.  Davidson's 
longer  rhythms,  they  are  obvioua 
enough — sometimes,  indeed,  so  well 
marked  as  to  catch  the  ear  of  many  a 
reader  who  may  be  but  imperfectly 
sensible  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
their  embodied  thought.  Take  this^ 
for  instance,  from  **  St.  Swithin's  Day,'' 
one  of  the  *'  Fleet  Street  Eclogues." 

Once  in  June, 
Up-stream  I  went  to  hear  the  summer  tune 
The  birds  sing  at  Long  Ditton,  In  a  vale, 
Sacred  to  him  who  wrote  his  own  heart*  a 

tale. 
Of  singtog  birds,  that  hollow  is  the  haunt ; 
Never  was  such  a  place  for  singing  in  ! 
The  valley  overflows  with  song  and  chant. 
And  brimming  echoes  spill  the  pleasant 

din. 
High  in   the  oak-trees,  where   the  fresh 

leaves 'sprout. 
The  blackbirds  with  their  oboe  voices  make 
The  sweetest  broken  music  all  about 
The  beauty  of  the  day  for  beauty's  sake. 
The  wanton  shadow  and  the  giass-greea 

cloud, 
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The  grass-green  velvet  where  the  daisies 

crowds 
And  all  about  the  air  that  softly  comes, 
Thridding  the  hedge-rows  with  its  noise- 
less feet. 
The    purling   waves   with    muffled    elfin 

dnuns. 
That  step  aloag  th^  p^hle-paven  street ; 
And  all  aboot  the  mates  whose  love  they 

won. 
And  all  about  the  sunlight  and  the  sun« 
The    thrushes    into  song    more    bravely 

launch, 
Than  thrushes  do  in  any  other  dell ; 
Warblers     and    willow-wrens     on    every 

branch, 
Each  hidden  by  a  leaf,  their  rapture  tell ; 
Green* finches  in  the  elms- sweet  nothings 

say. 
Busy  with  love  from  dawn  to  dusk  are 

they. 
A  passionate  nightingale  adown  the  lane. 
Shakes  with  the  force  and  volume  of  her 

song 
A  hawthorn*  s  heaving  foliage ; 

At  last — <U  last  a  broken  line  :  — 

Such  a  strain. 
Self-caged  like  him  to  make  his  singing 

strong, 
Some  poet  may  have  made  in  days  of  yore, 
Untidd,  unwritten,  lost  forevermore. 

Was  ever  so  finely  poetic  a  study  of 
woodland  nature  versed  with  so  exas- 
perating a  monotony  of  cadence? 
Twenty-seven  mortal  lines  filing  past 
ns  in  absolute  independence  of  each 
other  I  It  is  individualism  run  mad  I 
One  wonders  how  that  **  sweetest 
broken  musiCy''  Mr.  Davidson  has  so 
felicitously  noted,  could  have  left  his 
conscience  nnawakened.  He  is  deaf 
to  the  teachings  of  his  own  blackbird. 

Of  the  shorter  and  irregular  metres, 
always  easier  to  handle,  Mr.  Davidson 
has  a  fuller  mastery,  but  the  passage 
that  follows  is  quoted  less  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  metrical  manner  than  of  his 
remarkable  power  of  expression  at  his 
best.  The  thought  here  is,  of  course, 
not  new ;  it  is,  indeed,  as  old  as  the 
earliest  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
Deity  and  the  origin  of  evil.  But  there 
is  a  certain  Titanic  grandeur,  not  un- 
touched with  the  cosmic  humor,  in  the 
shape  Id  which  it  is  embodied,  and, 
despite  its  occasional  prosaic  lines,  a 


measure  of  poetic  beauty  also.  One  of 
the  interlocutors  in  the  dialfgme  baa 
been  complaining  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  scheme  of  things  ;  to  which  the 
other  replies  that  the  Creator  has  ^*  no 
machine  for  pnnching  perfect  worlds 
from  cakes  of  ehaoe."  No,  oontlnnes 
Basil:  — 

He  works  but  as  he  can  ; 

Grod  is  an  artist,  not  an  artisan. 

Darkly  imagining. 

With  iee,  and  fire,  and  storm, 

With  floods  and  earthquake-shocio^ 

He  gave  our  sphere  its  form. 

The  meaning  of  his  work 

Grew,  as.  he  wrei^t ; 

In  creases  of  the  mud,  in  cooling  rocks 

He  saw  ideas  lurk — 

Mountains  and  streams. 

Of  life  the  passionate  thought 

Haunted  his  dreams. 

At  last  he  tried  to  do 

The  thing  he  dreamt ; 

With  plasm  in  throbbing  motes. 

With  moss  and  ferns,  and  giant  t easts  un> 
kempt. 

He  labored  long,  until  at  last  he  eeemed 

To  breathe  out  being.    Flowers  and  f oresta 
grew 

Like  magic  at  his  word ;  mountain  and 

plain, 
Jungle,  and  sea,  and  waste. 
With   miracles   of    strength   and   beauty 

teemed ; 
In  every  drop  and  every  grain. 
Each  speck  and  stain. 
Was  some  new  being  placed, 
Minute  or  viewless.    Then  was  he  aghast^ 
And  all  his  passion  to  create  grew  tame ; 
For  life  battened  on  life.    He  thought 
To  shatter  all ;  but  in  a  spaee 
He  loved  his  work  again,  and  sought 
To  crown  it  with  a  sovereign  grace  ; 
And  soon  the  great  idea  came. 
"  If  I  could  give  my  work  a  mind, 
If  I  could  make  it  comprehend 
How  wondrously  it  is  designed, 
Enable  it,  with  head  and  heart, 
To  mould  itself  to  some  accomplished  plan,, 
That  were,  indeed,  transcendent  art.** 
Trembling  with  ecstasy  he  then  made  man 
To  be  the  world*  s  atonement  and  its  prince* 
And  in  the  world  Grod  has  done  nothing 

since; 
He  keeps  not  tinkering  at  a  finished  plan  ; 
He  is  an  artist,  not  an  artisan. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  though  perhaps 
not  wholly,  a  hopeful  sign  that  Mr» 
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'DttViidBon's'' latest  i  Tolaqiey    entitled 
«>  Ballads  and  F(>ein8,"  should  contain, 
as  it  doipsy  hiis  strongest  work.  .^  Not 
wholly  hojj^ful  because  it  was  never 
strength^  but:  measure,   restraint,  ar- 
iistkrtact  thai;  he  wanted  ;  .and  in  these 
qualities  the  n&w  volume   shows  no! 
appreciable  advance.    In  three  of  its 
numbers,  the  '^  3allad  of  the  Making  of 
a  Poet,"  the  "  Ballad  of  a  Nun,"  and: 
the  "  Ballad  of  Hell,"  he  undoubtedly: 
reaches  his  highest .  attained  level  of 
mere  power;  and  though  his  charac- 
teristic faults  are  to  be  traced  in  all  of< 
them,  they  are  not  numerous  or  grave| 
enough  to  outweigh  its  merits.    But  in 
the    *^  Ballad   of    the    Exodus    from 
Houndsditch,"   with   its    banjo-strum- 
ming minstrel,  and  its  **  happy  harlot " 
humming  "  Ta-rara-boom-de-ay,"    the. 
desire  to  shock  and  startle,  the  too  con- 
scious effort  after  ^<  unflinch lug  real- 
ism," the  use  of  the  '^  terrible  gift  ofi 
familiarity,"  in  such  a  way  as  to  dis-j 
concert  instead  of  impressing -r- thesej 
faults  are  so  constantly  and  conspicu- 
ously  present,   that   the   piece,  as   a 
whole,  must  be  pronounced  a  failure. 
And   the   same  must  be  said  of  the 
spirited,  but  overbold,  attempt  to  wed 
serious    poetry   to    such    desperately 
hackneyed  ditties  of  the  music  hall,  as 
*' After  the  Ball,"  and  the  song  with 
the  above-quoted  idiotic  refrain. 

It  is,  indeed,  when  Mr.  Davidson 
seems  most  anxious  to  be  *'  up-to-date  " 
that  he  is  least  admirable  ;  and  con- 
versely his  poems  of  pure  fancy,  or  of 
pure  psychology,  two  subjects  essen- 
tially dateless,  he  is  at  his  best.  Then 
it  is  that  we  meet,  as  in  the  ''  Ballad  of: 
a  Nun,"  with  a  descriptive  stanza  so 
full  of  a  wonderful  word-magic  as  :  — 

The   adventurous   Sun   took  Heaven  by 
storm, 

Clouds  scattered  largesses  of  rain, 
The  sounding  cities,  rich  and  warm, 

Smouldeied  and  glittered  in  the  plain. 

or  one  which  strikes  so  profound  a  note 
as  this :  — 

Sometimes  It  was  a  wandering  wind, 
Sometimes  the  fragrance  of  the  pine, 

^mettmes  the  thought  how  others  sinned, 
'that  turned  her  sweet  blood  into  wine. 


and.  this : — 

For  still  night's  starry  scroll  unfurled, 
And  still  the  day  came  like  a  flood. 

It  was  the  greatness  of  the  world 
That  made  her  long  to  use  her  blOod. 

No  better  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  poet's  inspiration  could,  per- 
haps, be  cited  than  the  <<  Ballad  of  a 
Nun."  The  poem  trembles  through- 
out on  the  verge  of  extravagance  ;  it  is 
saved  only,  but  saved  everywhere,  by 
the  intensity  and  sincerity  with  which 
it h^s  soobviously been  felt.^ 

Many  other  passages  as  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Davidson's  genius  and  art 
invite  quotation,  but  space  forbids. 
Enough  has  been  written  and  cited  to 
show  bow^  essentially  diverse,  both  in 
the  key  of  their  song  and  in  what  mu- 
sical critics  somewhat  barbarously  call 
therr  "  vocalization,"  are  the  two  poets 
here  compared  ;  and  enough  too,  or,  at 
least,  I  hope  so,  to  convince  any  who 
needed  convincing  that  the  *  '^  spirit  V 
which  manifests  itself  through  this 
"diversity  of  gifts"  is  of  very  high 
poetic  quality  —  of  a  quality  which 
places  both  men  in  a  very  small  and 
select  company,  indeed,  among  the 
singers  of  their  time. 

N9  attempt  to  construct  a  ^*  table  0/ 
precedence"  for  the  members  of  tbis 
company  is  ever  other  than  inept  as 
well  as  invidious,  and  certainly  no  such 
attempt  will   be    made   by  me.    Nor 
shall  I  even  esfiay  the  less  difficult,  if 
still  more  ungracious,'  task  of  counting 
Mr.  Watson's  *^  marks "  against   Mr. 
Davidson^s.     Thus    much,    however^ 
should  be  said  that,  as  between  the  two 
poets,  the  position  of  the  former  is  at 
I  present  the  more  settled  and  secure. 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.' Davidson  may 
go  further,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
is  of  the  two  the  more  likely  to  gp 
astray.    His  occasional  choice  of  sub- 
ject suggests  some  fear  of  his  listening 
to  the  foolish  and  vulgar  cry  that  the 
poet  should  be  "  of  his  time  "  —  mean*; 
ing,  not  that  his  mental  and  spiritual 
attitude  *  towards   the    great   facts    of 
nature  and  human  life  shoul^  be  tha^ 

1  qf.fot  the  itory,  AdeUide  Axuie  Proofor's  «« A 
I  Legend  of  Prorence.**  ^  ., 
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of  the  age  Id  which  he  llyes,  for  that 
it  cannot  help  being,  but  that  he  should 
set  himself  to  poetize  the  latest  of  Mr. 
Edison's  scientific  ingenuities, ;  as  re- 
ported '  in  the  morning  papers,  and 
shonld  never  rest  until  the  '^kineto- 
scope,"  on  view  for  a  shilling  in  the 
Strand  and  elsewhere,  has  been 
wedded  to  imraortiftl  verse.  Ko  one 
knows  better  than  Mr.  Davidson,  or 
has  more  strikingly  proved  his  knowl- 
edge that  the  highest  function  of 
poetry  is  to  deal  with  things  not  *'of 
the  time,"  but  of  all  time.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  will  soon  perceive,  and  never 
afterwards  fail  to  remember,  that  this 
is  not  merely  its  highest,  but  its  only 
function. 

With  this  reservation  as  to  a  pos- 
sible, though  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a 
probable  divergence  of  their  later  ca- 
reers, the  contrast  in  respect  of  poetic 
quality  between  these  two  poets  is,  in 
reality,  a  matter  for;  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion, and  one  full  of  encouragement  for 
the  future  of  English  poetry.  For  the 
work  of  Mr.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Watson 
attests  the  continuing  vitality  and  power 
of  those  two  elements  in  it  which  have 
done  most  to  make  that  poetry  the 
glorious  national  possession  that  it  is. 
In  the  one  poet  we  hear  that  strain  of 
lyric  ecstasy  with  which  English  song 
has  thrilled  and  trembled  from  the  days 
of  the  Elizabethans  down  to  the  days 
of  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Tennyson ;  in 
the  other,  that  grave  and  noble  medita- 
tive note  which  was  first  struck  by 
Milton,  became  again  audible  in  a  soli- 
tar}',  but  supreme,  utterance  of  Gray's, 
and  has  since  him  been  heard  at  Its 
best,  perhaps,  from  the  poet  who  strug- 
gled with  the  lay  preacher  in  Words- 
worth, and  the  poet  who  was  ultimately 
sUia  by  the  critic  in  Matthew  Arnold. 

H.  D.  Traill. 


Vtom  BolgrsTiA. 
UP  THB  TANGTSZE. 

BT  LI8S  BOSHM. 

Be  was  very  mad ;  there  wasn't  a 
doubt  about  that.  His  father  had  been 
mad  before  him,  with  that  particular 


form  of  madness  known  as  drinking. 
The  father  had  been  found  dead,  it  was 
whispered  by  his  own  hand.  .  Eveiy 
one  in  the  port  to  which  Owen  Smith 
was  appointed,  had  heard  his  whole 
family  history ;  knew  of  the  mother 
and  sisters  he  was  helping  to  support 
at  home  ;  knew  of  his  own  total  absti- 
nence-t- and  waited  with  a  pitying 
kindliness  to  see  whether  the  young 
man  would  escape  the  family  curse. 

It  was  a  very  small  unget-at-able  port, 
right  up  the  Yangtsze,  with  a  steamer 
every  month  in  snmmer^  and  .  every 
three  months  in  winter.  A  port  for 
wearing  out  one's  old  clothes,  though 
not  a  port  for  saving  money  in.  Food 
was  dear,  and  wages  were  high.  For 
your  money,  too,  you  got  very  indiflfer^ 
ent  food,,  and  servants  who  were  abso- 
lutely ruffians.  Not  a  pleasant  port, 
for  instance,  for  a  lady  to  be  in.  In- 
deed, it  was  looked  upon  as  a  sure 
sign  that  you  were  in  high  favor,  and 
next  on  the  list  for  a  splendid  appoint- 
ment elsewhere,  when  the  inspector- 
general  of  Imperial  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  (more  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  "  I.  G.")  sent  you  to  Ting-tong. 
No  European,  save  perhaps  a  Catholic 
priest,  could  endure  the  enervating  cli- 
mate, or  put  up  with  his  neighbors  for 
more  than  say  eighteen  months  at  a 
time. 

And  Owen  Smith  had  now  been 
there  seventeen  months,  two  summers 
and  one  winter.  All  the  men  who  had 
made  up  the  community  when  he  liad 
arrived  had  long  since  been  transferred, 
even  including  aa  almost  forgotten 
consular  asslstant-in-charge,  whose  ap- 
plication for  sick  leave  had  got  some- 
how into  the  minister's  pigeon-holes; 
There  was  a  new  acting  consul  at 
Ting-tapg  now.  Except  the  French 
fathers,  with  whom  Owen  Smith  had 
no  sympathy,  the  <'4th  Assistant  A" 
was  the  oldest  resident  in  the  place. 

And  then,  as  he  could. not  go  to 
meet  his  fate,  his  fate  came  to  him, 
and  in  one  magic  morning  decided  the 
rest  of  his  career. 

It  was  a  stifling,  sticky,  sweltering 
September  morning,  after  a  still  more 
stifling  night.    The  sun  glared  belilnd 
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.angry  clouds,  distant  thunder  was  roll- 
ing amongst  the  hills,  and  zigzags  of 
forked  lightning  were  dancing  all 
through  the  murky  air.  An  atmo- 
sphere that  weighed  on  ycmr  nerves, 
and  that  sent  shoots  of  neuralgia 
through  the  toughest  hides  into  the 
most  unsensitive  systems.  It  was 
abominable  indoors,  and  perhaps  not  a 
whit  more  endurable  out  of  doors. 
Still,  it  was  a  day  when  to  keep  still 
was  maddening,  and  so  Owen  Smith 
turned  out  at  half  past  fire,  and  went 
for  a  tramp  along  the  river  bank. 

His  thoughts  were  not  of  the  most 
cheerful  either.  The  monthly  steamer 
had  just  come  in  and  gone,  leaving  be- 
hind a  sad  enough  home-letter  for 
Owen.  One  of  his  sisters  was  growing 
^^ queer"  —  Uie  old  family  taint  per- 
.chance — and  the  doctor  called  for 
change  of  air  and  scene.  Could  Owen 
see  his  way  to  provide  the  where- 
withal? Thus  wrote  his  mother,  in- 
serting the  request  quite  casually 
amidst  a  description  of  some  new  fur- 
niture she  had  bought,  '^such  a  bar- 
gain," for  the  drawing-room.  Owen's 
mother  was  one  of  tlie  feeble  folk,  who 
sat  down  and  waited  to  be  helped,  one 
of  those  who  with  the  least  right  are 
the  most  extravagant.  Selfish  per- 
haps she  was  not,  simply  foolish  ;  but 
it  was  a  folly  that  cost  her  children 
dear. 

And  Owen  could  not  see  his  way. 
He  had  come  out  this  morning,  as  he 
had  every  morning  since  that  hope- 
lessly-rami^ling  better  came,  to  try  to 
think  out  a  way.  No,  Jessie  was 
doomed,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  re- 
solve tlie  cowardly  resolve,  that  lie 
would  not  look  upon  her  misery.  He 
would  never  go  home. 

There  was  nothing  indeed  to  go 
home  for,  and  his  passage  money  would 
be  saved.  That  was,  supposing  he 
lived  out  his  first  seven  years  of  ser- 
(vice.  Haw  many  more  months  could 
he  put  in  at  Ting-tang,  with  only  this 
everlasting  river  to  walk  by,  with  those 
narrowing  cliffs  and  sombre  distant 
hills  to  weigh  down  his  spirit,  cooped 
up  m  he  was  in  a  litUe  gully  with  men 
out  of  wiiom  every  spark  of  conrage 


had   been   drowned    by   quinine   and 
whiskey  ? 

How  long  indeed  ?  Even  as  he  got 
on  to  the  towing  path  that  sloped  grad- 
ually up  towards  the  cliffs,  the  laat 
moments  of  his  life  of  monotony  were 
running  with  a  final  hurry  out  of  the 
sandglass. 

A  junk  was  coming  slowly  up,  trying 
to  make  the  comer  just  abreast  of 
Owen.  The  trackers  were  on  ahead ^ 
half-way  up  the  cliff,  and  the  steers- 
men were  keeping  her  out  iu  mid- 
stream, away  from  the  swirl  and  eddy 
round  the  treacherous  rocks  in-shore. 
There  was  a  little  knot  of  Chinamen 
round  the  great  helm,  and  by  the  regu- 
lar responsive  chant  of  the  junkmen, 
it  was  clear  that  trackers  and  vessel 
were  working  in  harmony.  But 
through  and  over  the  boatmen's  song 
came  other  sounds  which  did  not  seem 
so  harmonious. 

It  was  a  big  passenger  junk,  evi- 
dently thronged  with  natives.  Per- 
chance there  might  be  a  petty  mandarin 
or  two  on  board  ;  there  were  at  any 
rate  a  goodly  number  of  '*  braves." 
Their  scarlet  coats  shone  bright  in  the 
lightning  flashes,  and  then  almost  dis- 
appeared from  view  in  the  sullen  dark- 
ness that  succeeded  the  glare.  Owen 
Smith  could  hear  the  voices  distinctly, 
so  distinctly  in  the  silent,  heavy  air  that 
it  startled  him  as  though  he  had  been 
dreaming,  as  though  he  was  awaking 
from  some  horrible  nightmare,  when 
he  clearly  distinguished,  through  the 
laughter  audfoulameuldied  words.which 
floated  over  the  water  to  him,  a  shrill 
female  cry,  the  cry  not  of  a  Chinese 
woman,  but  of  one  of  his  own  country. 

<'  Help  I  help  I    Oh  God,  oh  God  I  " 

And  then  a  splash,  right  down  Into 
the  water,  a  moment's  intense  awful 
silence,  followed  by  a  loud,  derisive 
shout  of  laughter  from  the  soldiery  on 
board  the  junk. 

The  clouds  were  torn  asunder  at  that 
instant  by  the  most  lurid  flash  of  all. 
The  thunder  rumbled  right  overhead, 
the  lightning  struck  the  foremost  mast 
of  the  Junk  and  spilt  it  in  half.  The 
trackers  threw  themselves  on  their 
faces,  the  laughter  of  the  braves  died 
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away  in  a  roar  of  terror.  And,  some 
tweuty  yards  from  the  bank  wliere  he 
stood,  Owen  saw  an  English  girl,  strug- 
gling to  hold  on  to  a  rock  in  the  stream 

—  the  girl  whose  cry  he  had  heard  from 
the  junk. 

She  saw  him  too,  and  cried  out  once 
more,  the  agonising  cry  of  one  from 
whom  strength  to  hold  on,  and  life 
with  the  strength,  is  slipping  away. 
And  then,  just  as  Owen  Smith  had 
plunged  into  the  stream,  probably  to 
lose  his  own  life  without  saving  hers, 
the  current  dragged  her  away  from  the 
rock  and  flung  her  with  a  scornful 
whirl  right  within  his  reach,  face 
downwards,  a  helpless  mass  of  hu- 
manity. 

He  got  her  on  shore  somehow  or 
other,  at  the  cost  of  bleeding  hands 
and  a  sprained  ankle.  Trifling  hurts, 
due  to  the  maliciousness  of  the  water, 
which  tripped  him  over  and  again  in 
his  short  wade  to  the.  bank.  It  was 
only  when  he  had  laid  his  burden  on 
the  clayey  gpround,  and  wiped  anxiously 
away  the  great  stains  of  blood  that 
marked  her  clothes,  that  he  found  the 
blood  was  not  hers,  but  his  own.  She 
was  unconscious  but,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge,  perfectly  unhurt. 

Owen  Smith  touched  her  gently  all 
over  the  head.  No  bruise  or  wound  of 
any  kind.  But  as  he  bent  still  more 
closely  over  her,  with  the  vague  con- 
sciousness tliat  the  correct  thing  to  be 
done  in  bringing  a  woman  round  was 
to  loosen  her  collar,  he  perceived  for 
the  first  time  that  she  was  dressed  in 
Chinese  dress. 

In  dress  too  of  the  coarsest  coolie 
cloth,  above  which  the  pale  English 
face  and  veddy  goklen  hair  looked  lam- 
entably out  of  pittce.    He  had  rescued 

—  from  what  indignities  at  the  hand  of 
a  brutal,  half-savage  soldiery  he  could 
only  too  well  guess  —  a  China  inland 
missionary.  In  all  probability  she  was 
one  of  a  newly  arrived  band  of  enthu- 
siasts, reported  to  be  passing  up  the 
YangUxe  for  a  life's  disillusioning  in 
Szecbuan  and  Yiinnan. 

Now  Owen  Smith,  in  common  with 
others  of  his  class,  had  a  wholesome 
liorror  of  the  gmus  missionary,  and  a 


dread  amounting  to  positive  detestation 
of  the  variety  known  as  the  China  in- 
land mission.  Ting-tang  was  entirely 
out  of  the  beaten  track  of  mission 
work,  and  the  district  around  had 
never  served  for  more  than  a  camping- 
ground  for  very  young  and  inexperi- 
enced arrivals^  The  natives  around 
the  port  were  anti-foreign,  and  had  at 
various  times  resented  unpleasantly  ex- 
periments made  for  their  conversion  to 
Western  ways  and  religions.  And,  as 
the  oldest  resident  in  the  port,  Owen 
Smith  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  way  to  lead  a  quiet  life  and  avoid 
riots  was  to  keep  the  missionaries  at  a 
respectful  distance. 

And  here  was  a  missionary  at  his 
very  feet  I  Poor,  unfortunate  girl,  un- 
doubtedly she  had  been  induced  to  risk 
a  passage  up  the  river  in  a  junk.  Most 
probably  she  had  been  totally  ignorant 
of  the  peril  she  thereby  ran  of  insult, 
crime,  even  of  her  life.  Alone  had  she 
been  sent?  —  or  had  she  friends  on 
board,  perchance  in  the  same  plight  as 
herself  and  so  unable  to  help  her? 
Anything  might  be  expected  to  happen 
to  a  female  missionary,  Owen  Smith 
was  bitterly  reflecting,  when  the 
rescued  fair  one  slowly  turned  her  face 
towards  him  and  opened  her  eyes. 

Then  he  forgot  and  forgave  her 
everything. 

A  pair  of  the  softest,  most  scared- 
looking  brown  eyes  looked  at  him  from 
out  a  round,  baby  face.  The  reddy 
gold  hair,  the  Chinese  bandoline  all 
washed  out  of  it,  was  trying  to  curl 
itself  into  the  most  bewitching  little 
curls.  The  coarse  blue  linen  coat,  the 
clumsy  trousers,  the  cloth  stockings 
and  native  shoes  —  were  these  the 
same  garments  Owen  had  been  wont 
to  rail  against  ?  They  were  just  right 
on  her,  most  flt — to  his  eyes  at  that 
instant  at  any  rate — just  as  her  face 
seemed  to  him  the  fairest  he  had  be- 
held since  he  had  left  his  own  home 
years,  years  ago.  Their  very  unsuit- 
ableness  suited  her,  for  they  set  her 
apart  from  every  woman  he  had  ever 
admired. 

So,  instead  of  saying  anything  he 
ought  to  have  said,  instead  of  leaving 
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ber  to  find  her  way  to  -r-  aay  where  she 
chose — instead  even  of  offering  to  con- 
duct her  to  the  little  foreign  settle- 
ment, Owen  Smith  simply  sat  and 
stared'  at  her.  How  long  he  would 
have  gone  on  devouring  her  face  with 
his  eyes  is  doubtful,  but  providentially 
for  the  girl  herself,  who  was  dripping 
wet  and  in  imminent  danger  of  chill 
and  fever,  a  great  raindrop  fell  splash 
on  her  face.  The  thunderstorm  was 
passing,  away  in  a  drenching  downpour, 
and  the  rain  on.  the.  stranger's  head 
brought  Owen  l>ack  into  this  every-day 
world. 

^'  Come  with  me,"  he  said  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  wonderfully  rusty  to  his 
own  cat's  (Ting-tang  was  not  a  place 
where  people  cultivated  the  gentler 
arts  of  society).  ^'  You  will  get  fever 
if  you  stop  here.  The  junk  has  gone 
on  without  you." 

He  got  up  from  the  ground  awk- 
wardly enough,  for  his  ankle  was  hurt- 
ing him  a  good  deal,  and  he  gave,  her 
his  hand  in  a  shy,  clumsy  manner. 
The  stranger  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
looked  half-dlstrustfuUy  at  his  old  can- 
vas shoes  and  muddy,  dripping  coaL 
*  '>  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  she  asked. 
'  l%[e  voice  somehow  matched  the 
face,  though  it  was  not  the  voice  of  a 
)redned,  scarcely  of  an  educated  woman. 
There  was  that  fatal  twang  about  it 
that  stamps  indelibly  those  in  certain 
stations  of  life  bom  within  hearing  of 
Bow  Bells.  But  it  was  all  music  to 
Owen^s  ears,  just  as  her  distrust  of  her 
own  countryman  seemed  natural  in  a 
girl  who  up  to  an  hour  ago  had  been  a 
passenger  on  a  Chinese  junk. 

^^  You  can  trust  me,"  he  said  ear- 
nestly. ^*  You  are  really  too  wet  to 
stay  here.?' . 

Then  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and 
some  ten  minutes  later  the  two  or 
three  foreigners  who  were  awake  in 
'Ting-tang  were  mystified  by  seeing  this 
^jCtmordinarily  ill-assorted  couple,  their 
-wet  clothes'  dinging  round  them,  beat 
theii^  way  through  the  drenching  rain 
to^the  Customs  Junior  quarters. 

Half  an  hour  after,  the  assistant  who 
acted  as  her  Majesty's  representative 
;in  Ting-tang  w«s  taking  his  morning 


coffee  in  hts  verandah  prior  to  his  bath, 
when  a  very  determined  knock  came 
at  his  bedroom  door.  And  close  lifter 
the  knock  came  Owen  Smith  himself, 
walking  straight  through  the  bedroom 
as  though  the  whole  place  belonged  to 
him. 

**  Hullo,  Smith,  what  do  you  want 
here  at  this  hour  of  the  day  ?  "  snarled 
the  acting  consul.  Be  was  very  shorty 
and  very  fuU  of  his  own  importance, 
and  he  had  a  great  dislike  of  Owen 
Smith's  long  legs  and  wandering  eyes. 
Besides,  he  hated  being  treated  uncere- 
moniously, and  if  a  visit  before  a  man 
has  had  his  bath  from  a  visitor  who 
walks. slap  into  your  bedroom  isn't  un- 
ceremonious—  why,  then  the  English 
language  requires  to  be  reconstructed. 

^I  want  to  know  what  I'm  to  do," 
was  Owen  Smith's  lucid  reply. 

"  Do  ?  why  go  home  and '.' 

But  here  her  Majesty's  representa- 
tive stopped  short,  while  he  gazed 
upon  Owen  Smith  with  amazement. 

Streams  of  water  were  running  down 
on  to  the  floor,  pools  of  muddy  water 
were  forming  round  the  cane  chair  he 
had  flung  himself  into.  And  Owen's 
face  was  ghastly  white,  and  his  teeth 
chattering. 

*' Mercy,  man,  what  is  wrong  ?  " 

<'0h,  nothing,"  Owen  answered, 
with  a  sickly  smile.  **I've  sprained 
my  ankle,  and  feel  a  little  queer. 
^'Maskee,  maskee,"  he  continued,  as 
the  acting  consul  opened  his  lips  to 
shout  for  his  **  boy."  "  I  don't  want 
anything.  I  want  to  know  what  I'm  to 
do  with  an  English  girl  I've  pulled  out 
of  the  river," 

'^Are  you  cracked?"  died  on  the 
consul's  lips.  Consternation  filled  his 
mind.  Here  was  Owen  Smith  going 
clean  mad,  and  the  commissioner  of 
customs  had  gone  down  to  Hankow 
sick  by  the  last  steamer,  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  one  in  Ting-tang  to  help 
him  to  secure  this  maniac  but  the  con- 
stable, who  was  generally  tipsy  from 
morning  till  evening,  and  a  couple  of 
tide-waiters  not  much  better.  A  cheer- 
ful lookont  for  the  next  three  weeks  I 

^  She's  a  China  inUind  missionary," 
Owen  Smith  explained.    ^*  She  jumped 
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QFfirboArd  fTom  a  ji^nk  this  morqiug. 
I  pulled  her  out/  and — b\xe^u  at  my 
house  , now.,.. T'^Chat  am  I  to  do  with 
her?" 

The  eonau>  gave  a  prolonged  wl^istle. 

»'  Do  ?  Why,  send  her  to  the  right- 
about as  .chop-chop  as  you  can! .  J'ut 
her  in  a  chair  and  ship,  her  tto  Kani/- 
tscbatka.  Yoq  don't-  iiee^  to  consult 
me  about  such  a  trifle.  Don't  aslc  me  ; 
I  don't  want  to  have  any.  di^tres9ed 
foreigners  on  my  hand^  I  I  faaven't 
heard  anything  officially  yet."    ; 

And  the  consul  laughed  ne^ously, 
watcbtng  Owen's  countenance  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eyes,  ready  to  dodge 
under  his  arms  and  through  the  door  if 
he  gave  any  sign  of  wishing  to  come-  to 
close  quarters. 

<'No,.I  don't  think  I'll  send  her 
off,"  Owen  said  deliberately.  '^  She's 
too  young  and,  too  pretty  to  be  handed 
over  again,  to  people  who  have  i^sed 
her  so  badly." 

"  What  do  you  propose,  to  do  with 
her  t^eq  ?;"  enquired  the  consul  sar- 
castically. "  This  place  wasn't  in-, 
tended  to  be  her  destination,  was  it? 
And  what  will  the  commissioner  s^y  to- 
your  timing  yot^r  house  into  an  hotel 
for  stray  iQissi^naiy  ladies  ?  " 

Owen.  Smith  did  not  smile  at  the 
consul's  sarcasm ;  he  did  not  even 
listen  to  it  He  was  thinking  out  a 
plan  —  a.  plan  which  had  been  hazy 
in.hiQi  miiid:ever  since  he  saw  the  mis- 
sionary's face  lying  on  the  bank ;  and 
tbis  plan  did  not  include  getting  rid  of 
his  visitor.        ... 

"I'll  give  her  up  my  house,  and 
come  and  stay  with  you,  Williams^  till 
the  steamer  comes  back,'^  he  said 
calmly.  **My  boy  will  find  her  an 
amah  to  keep  her  company,  and  you'll 
put  me. up  in  some  comer,  won't  you  ? 
I'd  do  the  same  for  you,"  he  added 
nervously,  for  the  consul's  face,  now 
be  looked  at  it,  sei^med  anything  but 
gratified*.     . 

^I;  doii!t.  see  why  you  :need  turn 
oi)t;'V  .  tbe.  cpnsul  -  grumbled.  "  She 
would  anyhow  be  better  off  in  your 
hoMs0  than  with,  tliose  junk  people. 
And  yet  she*  mqp^t  haye.  gone  with 
Ib&opi of  hw cnffi^ f nefl  >f iUI  " 


Owen  Smith  got  up,  pushed  his'phpair: 
away,  and  walked  tpfyards  the  dpoiv  ^^  .* 

"  Gk)od-bye,"  he  said  ;  "  I'll  immeger 
my  own  affairs  myself."  j;   /  .v 

'^  i  wish  to  goodness  you  had  foupd, 
that  out  before  you  came  ^nd  botliei^; 
me  I  "  muttered  young  Williams  p^evr* 
ishly  as  soon  as  Qwen  was*  ouf  of 
hearing;  *>  Upsetting  a  fellow  for  the. 
whole  day  I  A  likely  enough  storyr 
too  !  Bay,  what  for  you  no  have  talkej 
Mr.  Smith. — '  Master  no  can.  see.?,'  ^l, 
no  wancbey  any  man  morning  c<;miw 
topside  t  Just  now  you  go  see  :  Mr«' 
Smith's  house,  suppose  any  man  .have: 
got.    Then  come  talkey  my.'.'.;  .• 

And  Alan  Williams  got  into  ^s.  batbi' 
and  tried  to  forget  ali  about 'Owe:U; 
Smith's  affairs. 

Still,  when  a  minute  later  ttie  '/bpy:"' 
through  the  keyhole  sho^ited  a  coirfir-^ 
matioii  of.  Owen's   story,   the  consul 
began  to  realize  that  it  might  be  very 
awkward  if   anything  did  happen   to^ 
this  missionary  girl.    Missionaries  are 
the  bites  notres  of  officials  Jn.  Ohiqa^ 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  a^e  regarded 
pA  the  cause  and  source  of  all  riots  and' 
ill-feeling  with  the  natives.    Supposing; 
Owen.  Smith  did  take  his.  advice,  and 
did  send  her  off  in  a  chair  to  the  <  near-; 
est    missionary   station    some    thirty.- 
miles  off  ?    And  suppoqiug  she  were 
mobbed  on  the  way  ?    Very  nasty  it 
might   bcj  and    the    nastiness   would 
mostly  light  on  his  shoulders,    ^y.tbe 
time  Alan  Williams  had  got:  out  of  h\^ 
hath.hQ  liad  come  to  the  copcltisioa- 
that  Owen  Smith  ,Qught  to  keep  the 
niissionary  till  next  steamer^  and  that 
he  himself,  Alan  Williams, -had,  hsttst: 
go  and  interview  her  that  very  q^orning^* 

Considering;  Uiat  she  was  ^^onl)i::a 
China  inland,"  and  probably  .old  and; 
ugly  into  the  bargain,  (who  CQuld  be- 
lieve; what  a- maniac  like  Owen  Smith- 
said  ? —  he  didn't  know  a  woman  from, 
a  pikestaff )i,  it  is  certainly,  remarkable 
that  Al^a  Williams  npt  onjy  shaved 
himself  carefully  and  soaked  his  band- 
kerchief  w|ih  sceqt,  but.  thi^t  he  even 
extracted    two    grey    hairs    frpn^   hiS; 
moustache  before   paying  his:  official 
call  on  :ibe.  i^esoued  lady » .      ^ 

All  the  ven^tiiM2.s.w9.re^shiit:bi  Ovf&a, 
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Smith's  honse,  and  not  a  sign  of  life 
was  to  be  seen  about  the  place.  There 
was  no  bell  of  course  (bells  were  un- 
known in  Ting-tang),  so  the  consul, 
after  vainly  rapping  several  times  at 
the  door  with  his  stick,  opened  it  and 
walked  into  the  house. 

The  sitting-room  door  stood  wide 
open,  and  the  occupant  thereof  ought 
most  decidedly  to  have  lie<^itl  his  knock. 
But  she  did  not.  There  .she  lay  on 
an  ancient  long*chair,  fast  asleep,  so 
soundly  asleep  that  though  Alan  Wil- 
liams coughed  and  cleared  his  throat  as 
loudly  as  he  could,  she  never  stirred. 

Then  I  as  Owen  Smith  had  done  by 
the  river,  the  consul  walked  up  to  her 
and  took  a  good  stare  at  her. 

By  Jove  I  she  was  pretty  though ! 
Such  a  lovely  complexion,  such  flue 
eyelashes  and  eyebrows  I  Alan  Wil- 
liams ** fancied  himself"  on  women. 
Her  hands  were,  alas  I  somewhat 
coarse  and  red,  and  her  feet  looked 
clumsy.  A  pretty  shop-girl  she  must 
have  been,  perhaps  even  a  farmer's 
daughter.  At  any  rate,  not  bad,  where 
there  was  nobody  better  to  compare 
her  with. 

*^  What  are  you  staring  at  Miss  Mil- 
ler like  that  for  ?"  enquired  an  angry 
voice  behind  him. 

Owen  Smith  was  so  indignant  that 
he  forgot  to  speak  in  a  whisper.  Miss 
Miller  awoke  at  once,  and  started 
up  with  a  dazed  expression,  which 
changed  into  one  of  positive  alarm 
when  she  became  conscious  of  Alan 
Williams's  presence. 

'*  Excuse  me,"  that  worthy  said 
blandly.  *^I  am  the  acting  consul 
here,  and  came  to  offer  you  the  protec- 
tion of  my  house,  should  you  care  to 
accept  it." 

He  hadn't  come  with  any  such  inten- 
tion, and  Owen  Smith  swelled  with 
mge  as  he  heard  the  offer. 

'*  Thank  you.  I  am  very  well  here," 
Miss  Miller  answered  nervously.  ''  Mr. 
Smith  had  arranged  for  me  — —  " 

She  broke  off,  and  looked  anxiously 
at  Owen. 

•'Certainly,  Miss  Miller,"  he  said 
eagerly.  **  This  house  is  yours  as  long 
as  you  chodse  to  live  in  it." 


•'Very  good  then,"  Alan  Williams 
answered  as  indifferently  as  he  could. 
'•Now,  what  can  I  do  to  help  you. 
Miss  Miller  ?  " 

••  There's  nothing  to  be  done,"  Owen 
Smith  interrupted  rudely  enough. 
••You  told  me,  Williams,  you  wished 

to  have  nothing  to  do well,  now 

you  can.  I'll  manage  all  right  without 
yon  I  " 

It  was  an  exceedingly  embarrassing 
situation  Alan  Williams  found  himself 
in,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily 
sent  to  the  right-about.  As  consul  he 
was  tmdoubtedly  the  legal  guardian  of 
this  distressed  foreigner,  who,  if  she 
only  kept  her  mouth  shut  and  so  con- 
cealed that  abominable  twang,  was 
certainly  quite  ••presentable."  Alan 
Williams  was  not  going  to  give  up  his 
rights  to  a  4th  Assistant  A  in  the  Cus*- 
toms,  and  a  maniac  to  boot. 

•'  Do  you  wish  me  to  take  any  steps 
with  the  Chinese  authorities  about 
your  passage  up  river?"  he  asked, 
totally  ignoring  Owen  Smith  and  his 
words. 

The  girl  shuddered,  but  made  no 
reply. 

••Come  out  of  this,  will  you,  Wil- 
liams?" Owen  Smith  thundered. 
••  Leave  my  guest  alone,  or  ——  " 

••  Grood-moming,  Miss  Miller,"  Alan 
Williams  said,  rising  with  all  the  dig- 
nity he  could  command.  ••  I  will  come 
and  see  you  when  Mr.  Smith  is  ea« 
gaged  elsewhere  t " 

And  he  bowed  himself  out. 

But  of  course  he  went  to  call  on  her 
again  that  very  same  evening,  when 
his  ••boy"  had  reported  that  Owen 
Smith  had  gone  off  on  his  usual  even- 
ing tramp,  and  when  Alan  Williams 
himself  had  nothing  better  to  do. 

Owen  Smith  had  cleared  out  into  the 
quarters  of  the  Customs  Outdoor  Staff, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  His  own  house  was*  strictly 
given  up  to  Miss  Miller — so  strictly 
that  he  had  not  ventured  to  show  his 
face  there  again  since  the  morning. 

And  Miss  Miller  was  tired  of  her 
own  society,  and  was  pleasantly  flat- 
tered by  the  great  honor  Alan  Williama 
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WAS  pftying  her.  Probably,  he  mubed 
to  himself,  she  had  never  before  spoken 
to  such  an  exalted  personage  as  a  gov- 
<emraent  official  of  his  standing.  She 
was  quite  grateful  for  his  noticing  her. 
Indeed,  by  the  time  he  had  taken  his 
leave  Alan  Williariis  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  was  '*  quite  a  supe- 
rior young  person." 

He  knew  all  about  her  by  the  end  of 
three  days,  what  little  there  was  to 
know.  Slie  had  been  just  a  pupil 
teacher  in  a  Board  school,  a  simple 
blacksmith's  daughter,  when  she  had 
felt  the  **•  call "  and  had  come.  Come 
for  what?  That  she  wasn't  so  clear 
about.  Her  great  friend,  who  was  in  a 
London  shop,  had  written  to  tell  her 
she  was  going  out  as  a  missionary, 
and  had  asked  her  to  join  the  band. 
And  her  friend  had  been  in  the  junk 
also ;  they  were  six  girls  travelling 
alone,  but  none  of  the  otliers  had  had 
the  courage  to  jump  overboard. 

Alan  Williams  made,  notes  of  all  this 
in  an  official  way,  on  government 
paper,  with  the  correct  margins.  And 
he  signed  his -name  carefully  at  the 
bottom  of  each  sheet. 

**  She's  a  remarkably  pretty  girl,  and 
clever  too,"  he  remarked  to  Owen 
Smith,  whom  he  met  on  his  way  home 
abont  a.  week -after  Miss  Miller's  ar- 
rival. 

'*  How  do  you' know  ?  "  Owen  asked, 
eying  Alan  Williame  distrustfully. . 

<'  Know  7  By  finding  out,  of  course,'^ 
the  acting  consul  answered,  carelessly 
flicldng  at-  a  shrub  with  his  stick. 
^'  Don't  you  ever  go  to  see  her  ?  '^  he 
asked. 

'^No,  of  course  not,"  came  slowly 
from:  Owen'9  lips. 

**Then  the  more  fool  you,  my  boy* 
She'a  uncommonly  good  company,  I 
find  I " 

He  nodded  a  '*  ta-ta,"  and  went  off, 
leaving  Owen  standing  wondering  in 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

The  truth  was,  Alan  Williams  was 
getting  a  little  alarmed  at  being  Miss 
Miller's  only  visitor.  To  begin  with, 
there  waa  always  the  danger,  with  a 
missionaiy,  of  unpleasant  questions 
being     raised  .  eoncerninj;^      religion. 
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Then,  he  r^lly  did  not  think  It  was 
wise  to  let  her  see  too  mucli  of  him- 
self. It  was  all  very  flattering  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  Joss,  but  it  was  diffi^ 
cult  to  act  continually  up  to  the  Joss 
level.  '  And,  over  and  above  all,  Alan 
Williams  was  particularly,  even  neri> 
voosly,  anxious  not  to  allow  himself  to 
fall  in  love  with  her. 

Of  course,  poor  thing,  she  couldn't 
help  falling  in  love  with  him';  that  was 
to  be  expected.  Btit  that  a  Williams, 
and  such  a  Williams,  could  ever  so  far 
forget  himself  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
blacksmith's  daughter  (and  love  in 
his  position  must  be  honorable)  r- he 
felt  his  five  feet  three  inches  expand 
to  six  feet  with  horror  at  the  mere 
thought. 

So  he  heroically  stayed  away  from 
the  fascinating  Miss  Miller  for  two 
whole  days,  to  give  Owen  Smith  an 
innings. 

Still,  so  perverse  :is  the  mind  of  man, 
that  he  actually  repented  of  his  own 
prudence.  Not  that  Owen  Smith  had 
evidently  made  any  way  with  the 
young  lady,  for  she  blushed  in  quite 
the  orthodox  fashion  when  Mr.  Wil- 
liams came  in  on  the  third  day,  and 
Owen  himself,  who  was  in  the  room, 
sat  scowling  and  biting  his  nails  in  a 
manner  perfectly  satisfactory.  No, 
what  gave  Alan  Williams  an  actual 
qualm,  an  unpleasant  catch  in  the 
breath  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  liver,  was  the  change  he  noted  in 
Miss  Miller  herself. 

She  had  had  fever,  she  explained, 
and  was  feeling  a  trifle  weak.  She 
would  pick  up  nicely  now  ;  in  fact  she 
was  quite  well  again.  Well  again  she 
might  feel.;  she  certainly  did  not  look 
so,  and  there  was  a  troublesome  little 
nervous  cough  that  came  back  con- 
stantly which  was  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable to  hear. 

Alan  Williams  sat  up  that  night,  in 
spite  of  the  mosquitoes,  till  one  o'clock, 
making  up  his  mind  as  to  his  future 
conduct  with  regard  to  Miss  Miller. 
At  one  o'clock  he  got  into  bed,  quite 
and  flnaily  decided. 

He  would  not  marry  her.  i  Eor, 
though    she    Was   charming',   yes,,  he 
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«oyr4ied  it^  fsiAoiiiaiing  in  Ting-tiang,  yet 
lle^^6uld  nerer  face  SbiiDghai  with  her 
lis  hi%  wife*  No,  not  even  in  a  Hall 
and  Holiz's  tailor-made  dress,  the  most 
expensfye  Shanghai  could  turn  out. 
Poi'  what  after  ail  was  dress,  what  was 
a  pretty  face,  what  was  even  a  sweet 
disposition,  when  combined  with  a 
cockney  accent  ? 

But  he  was  dog-in-the-manger  enough 
not  to  wish  to  see  her  married  to  any 
one  else. 

His  mind  being  now  fully  made  up, 
jthere  was  of  course  no  harm  in  enjoy- 
ing her  society  as  long  as  she  was  in 
the  place. 

So  he  paid  her  a  visit  every  evening, 
and  allowed  her  to  wait  on  him,  to 
serve  him  with  tea,  reach  him  fans, 
protect  him  from  draughts,  and  gener- 
ally worship  him.  While  Owen  Smith, 
who  was  providing  the  tea  and  the 
fans,  not  to  speak  of  being  owner  of 
the  draughts,  had  to  sit  by  and  play 
second  ilddle«  Nor  did  Alan  Williams 
object  to  him  as  audience  in  the  slight- 
est. Owen  Smith  was  simply  beneath 
his  notice. 

But  all  the  time  this  lasted,  two  solid 
weeks,  Miss  Miller  kept  on  coughing, 
and  kept  on  getting  thinner,  and  kept 
on  getting  fever.  The  fever  made  her 
look  still  prettier,  to  be  sure,  and  she 
had  now,  with  the  amalCa  help,  man- 
aged to  put  together  a  European  dress. 
It  was  only  made  of  coarse  blue  cot- 
ton, but  she  felt  more  at  home  in  it ; 
and  there  was  no  use  Owen  Smith's 
ui^ing  her  to  let  him  buy  her  some 
Chinese  silk.  Her  debt  to  him  was 
heavy  enough  already,  she  told  him, 
in  the  whole-hearted,  frankly  friendly 
tone  her  voice  always  took  in  speaking 
to  Owen. 

How  Owen  Smith  admired  her,  even 
in  that  coarse  linen  dress  I  He  would 
sit  for  hours  at  his  desk  in  the  Custom 
House,  with  his  face  resting  on  his 
folded  arms,  dreaming  of  her.  He 
could  shut  his  eyes  and  call  up  her  face 
at  will.  And  when  he  paid  her  his 
evening  call,  it  mattered  not  the  least 
to  him  that  Alan  Williams  was  there, 
talking,  and  being  answered  in  that 
nervously  Jittsky  voice  Miss  Miller  cottld 


not  control  in  the  consul's  presence. 
Owen  Smith  could  just  sit  in  his  own 
corner  and  gaze  at  her. 

Still  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  go 
on  forever.  There  was  indeed  a  very 
definite  period  set  to  it :  the  return  of 
the  steamer.  That  was  a  week  off 
now,  as  Alan  Williams  casually  re- 
marked one  evening  to  Miss  Miller. 

''  Have  you  made  your  plans  ?  "  he 
asked,  and  the  sudden  rush  of  color  all 
over  Miss  Miller's  face  so  startled 
Owen  Smith  that  he  actually  began  to 
listen  to  the  conversation. 

"No,"  she  said  with  an  effort* 
"But  I  suppose  I  shall  go  back  to 
Shanghai  and  make  afresh  start." 

She  was  actually  smiling  now,  though 
there  was  an  uncontrollable  quiver 
about  her  under  lip.  She  seemed  to 
Owen's  eyes  to  be  looking  entreatingly 
at  Alan,  but  that  hardened  sinner  only 
twirled  his  moustache,  and  said  with  a 
yawn  :  — 

"  That's  a  pity.  We  shall  miss  you 
up  here,  shan't  we.  Smith  ?  " 

It  was  no  use  appealing  to  Owen. 
He  had  gone  clean  through  the  window 
directly  the  acting  consul  had  begun  to 
speak.  He  could  not  bear  to  look  upon 
Miss  Miller's  face. 

But  he  lay  in  wait  for  Alan  and 
stopped  him  short  on  his  way  home 
that  evening. 

"I  want  to  know,"  he  began  ab- 
ruptly, looking  the  other  way,  "  do  yoa 
mean  to  marry  Miss  Miller  or  not  ?  " 

He  was  bursting  with  indignation. 
Great  drops  of  perspiration  were  run* 
ning  down  his  face  from  excitement. 
Alan  Williams,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and  looked  as 
dainty  as  though  he  had  jnst  stepped 
out  of  a  bandbox. 

"What  business  is  that  of  yours?" 
he  enquired.  No  need  to  waste  civility 
on  such  a  man  as  Owen  Smith. 

"  You  don't,  then  ?  " 

There  was  a  catch  in  Owen's  breath 
that  ought  to  have  appealed  to  Alan's 
better  feelings.  But  it  didn't.  Con- 
sider, he  looked  upon  the  man  as  half* 
cracked.  What  business  has  a  man 
who  is  half-cracked  to  put  an  acting 
consul  through  his  catechism  ? 
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"Go  hdme/Smitli,'"  he  said  patron- 
izingly. ^^I  find  tliat  I  have  quite 
enough  to  do  to  look  aft«r  my  own 
busineas,  and  you  ought  not  to  have 
less  to  look  after  than  I  have  !  " 

They  stood  together  on  the  deck  of 
tlie  steamer,  Alan  Williams  and  Miss 
Miller.  The  steamer  had  arrived  at 
Ting-tang,  and  had  brought  Alan's 
loiig-hopeil-for  transfer.  He  was  to 
proceed  to  Shanghai  at  once,  to  take 
up  an  im|M>rtant  place  in  the  Consulate- 
General  there.  How  he  blessed  his 
stars  he  had  not  been  so  foolish  as  to 
propose  to  Miss  Miller !  Fancy  having 
such  a  girl  as  that  tied  to  him  for  life, 
or  at  any  rate  for  a  Shanghai  life  I  It 
was  ba}i  enough  having  her  go  down  to 
Shanghai  on  the  same  steamer  with 
himself.  "  From  Ting-tang,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  Miss  Miller."  So  it  would 
stand  in  the  passenger  list,  and  all  his 
friends  would  question  him  about  his 
fellow-traveller.  He  almost  wished  he 
had  not  seen  so  much  of  her  lately. 
Perhaps  then  she  might  have  married 
Owen  Smith,  and  stayed  behind  in 
Ting-tang.    Whereas  now 

And  the  string  of  possibilities  kept 
unrolling  and  unrolling,  as  the  steamer 
slowly  cast  off,  and  Owen  Smith's  fig- 
ure, standing  out  against  the  Custom 
House,  faded  gradually  from  sight. 

But  the  Fates  were  kinder  to  Alan 
Williams  than  he  deserved. 

It  was  a  month  after  she  had  left 
Tiug-tang  that  Owen  Smith  got  the 
first  news  of  Miss  Miller.  It  was 
brought  up  by  the  skipper  of  the 
steamer. 

^*  We  put  her  on  shore  in  Hankow," 
he  told  Owen.  *'  She  was  very  ill  on- 
the  way  down,  and  Mr.  Williams 
thought  she  had  better  be  landed. 
Tliey  took  her  into  the  mission  hospital 
there,  and  when  I  came  up  river  again 
I  went  to  enquire  after  her.  I  didn't 
see  her,  though.  They  told  me  she 
was  dying." 

**  Dying  ?  " 

Owen  Smith's  face  was  ghastly  to 
behdil.  The  skipper,  a  jovial,  soft- 
hearted little  auui,  looked  at  him  in 
sarpriM,    Was  U  possible  that  Owen 


Smith  had  an  interest  in  the  girl? 
Why,  he  had  always  thought,  surely 
they  had  told  him  so  up  here  at  Ting- 
tang,  that  it  was  the  consul  she  fan- 
cied I  He  wished  to  goodness  he  had 
had  an  inkling  before  that  this  man 
cared  for  her.  Suppose  the  shock  of 
the  news  he  had  brought  should  drive 
Owen  Smith  raving  mad  ? 

"  She's  very  ill,  at  any  rate,"  he  said 
soothingly.  "I  think  they  said  some« 
thing  about  galloping  consumption,, 
I'll  find  out  for  you  next  time  I  go- 
down." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  door  of  the^^ 
commissioner's  office  was  opened. 

^'  I  want  to  leave  at  once,  sir,"  Owea^ 
Smith  said. 

The  commissioner  was  a  Gernuui,. 
veiy  fond  of  standing  on  his  dignity,, 
and  bound  hand  and  foot  with  red 
tape. 

"  You  will  have  to  wait  till  I  get 
leave  from  Peking,"  he  answered. 
<^  And  in  order  to  get  leave  you  must 
make  me  out  a  formal  application. 
And  please  hand  it  to  me  in  office 
hours.  I  don't  want  to  be  interrupted 
now  ;  I  have  important  despatches  to 
look  over." 

But  Owen  Smith  stood  still  by  the 
door. 

''  I  must  go,"  he  said.  <'  I  shall  start 
by  junk  to-night." 

''  Must  I  Is  that  the  way  you  speak 
to  me  ? "  cried  the  German  angrily. 
''  You  can't  go,  and  you  shan't  1  I'll 
telegraph  your  insubordination  to  the 
inspector  -  general  I  Must,  indeed  !  " 
he  muttered,  as  Owen  Smith  quietly 
walked  out  and  shut  the  door. 

Still,  when  his  junior  did  not  appear 
in  the  office  next  morning,  and  when 
the  t'in^cA'ai  grinning  explained  that 
^^Mr.  Smith  night-time  go  Hankow," 
the  commissioner  did  not  telegraph  at 
once.  For  why  ?  —  he  couldn't.  He 
had  to  wait  till  the  steamer  co'ild  carry 
his  telegram  to  Hankow.  And  by  the 
lime  the  steamer  cleared  he  had  heard 
the  port  version  of  Owen  Smith's  deal- 
ings with  the  young  missionary  from 
first  to  last,  and  so  deemed  a  telegram 
to  Peking  to  be  unnecessary.  A  pri- 
vate and  confidential  note  to  the  in- 
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BpeetOr-'g^ierrtil  komld  proiiably  be  more 
etMitfte' id'tdinilling  Oweft  Smith '8vez<^ 
ist^ube  •to'<thel  n^iiKl  of  Mb  cliief/  and 
prlKMii^idg  Tfor  the  lacklesB '  aatsistant  a 
tittttef^y  'Ao  some  other  port.  And  it 
\«1EW  to^beli^ped  that  the  next  assistant 
whoi^  -shouid  be  sent  to  Ting-tang 
TtPOiildoi't  be'a  hian  who  fished  out  mis- 
sionaries, and  who  went  off  without 
liave  on  a  junk-trip  at  the  only  time  he 
was  of  any  use  in  the  Custom  House  — 
w&eb  a  steamer  was  in  port  I 
<Then  the  steamer  cleared  for  Han- 
kow, and  the  commissioner  composed 
bltiiself  to  official  slumber  for  the  next 
three  months.  But  strange  news  came 
up  by  junk  from  Hankow  concerning 
the  missing  assistant. 
,  The-  first  news  came  through  tlie 
Pi-ench  fathei^,  and  was  briefly  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Owen  Smith  had  reached  Hankow, 
gone  straight;  to  the*  hospital;  atid  in- 
sisted on  having  an  interview  with  the 
(lying  girl.  Then  he  had  married  her, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  settlement  chapel. 
She  had  been  carried  into  the  church, 
and  carried  out  again  —  into  a  room  her 
husband  had  managed  to  hire,  over  an 
empty  go-down.  Aud  in  that  room 
Owen  Smith  had  sat,  morning,  noon, 
and  knight,  watching  her  life  ebbing 
away.  No  one  was  allowed  to  enter, 
not  erven  the  doctor  who  had  previ- 
ously attended  her  ^t  >  the  hospital. 
He  was.  keeping  her  all  for  himidelf. 
Every  daintjv  tliat  -he  could  get  in:Han- 
koW  he  got ;  his  money  he  flung  t^cY- 
leSsTy  ttbonsU  01!  coui^e  he  was  being 
cheated  outrageoii&iy;  '  but  he  never 
8(>^med '  tb  pay  atsy  attention  to  prices. 
Tlie  fhfesionaries  besieged  his  do6r, 
anxi^u^  io  minister  to  the  dying 
woman  ;  he  would  have  none  of  tliom. 
Kone,  none,  had  seen  her  s)nce  he  had 
carried  Tier  there;  • 

**He  is  mad,  undoubtedly,"  the 
Prehch  priest  wound  up  with  a  shrdg. 
'''But  he  Is  dev6ted,  he  is  a  hero.  Her 
death  will  kill  iKlm." 

^'  It  woukl  take  more  than  that  to  kill 
a  German,^'  the  commissioner  an- 
sii^re4  contemptuously.  ^  We  only 
dl*:  fbfr '  dur  fatherland.    We  have  got 


i'id  of  false  'sentiment  and  dying  for 
love  powadaysti  'V    :    .         i  ' 
I   And  he  went  honie^  lighted' a  mon- 
ster cheroot^  and  tried  to  forget  the 
room  in  Hankow.  «  ' 

''  Master,  Mr:  Smith  boy  have  got." 

Was  he  never  to  hear  the  end  of  the 
man  and  his  madness?  What  was  he  - 
wanting  now?  Money,  doubtless. 
The  commissioner  was  hot  at  all  sure 
whether  he  should  send  him  any  ;  no, 
he  certainly  would  not.  Owen  Smith 
could  borrow  from  the  Custom  H6use 
at  Hankow. 

"  What  thing  he-wanchey,  boy?  " 

"  Wanchey  talkey  you." 

And  Owen  Smith's  ''  boy  "  appeared 
in  the  doorway. 

"  Well,  boy  ?  " 

Por  answer  the  ''  boy "  produced 
from  an  innermost  pocket  a  letter  and 
laid  it  on  the  table.  Then  he  stood 
bolt  upright,  and  looked  vacantly  be* 
fore  him. 

The  commissioner  took  up  the  letter 
and  read  it  through.  Then  he  laid  it 
down  again,  and  walked  straight  out  of 
the  room. 

When,  some  ten  minutes  after,  he 
9ame  back  again,  the  '' boy "  was  still 
Standing  in  the  same  place  looking 
straight  before  him. 
;  *^Your  master,  misSissy,  all  man 
have  die  ?"  '' 

>  ^'  Hav^  die,"  was    the    solemn  an- 
swer, '  :    :  J  ' 
;  '' All  rij^lit.    You  can  go*'^. 
;  Bdt>Wheil>he  ha^  gone/ the  iiommis* 
fijioner  Itud  hift  head  down  on  t^e  table, 
aml^oUbednike  ftcMUl.  '0    '/'    ' 
;  There  was  no  one  to  see  him  ;  no 
biie  before  wkom  he  ^needed  io  sustain 
tire    dignity  of    tlie    GerMatd  'uktibn. 
Then  he  took- up  the  letter,  and  read  it 
again. 

I  It  was  a* purely  formal  epfstle,  telling 
him  how,  after  two  day^  of  isiledoe  and 
closed  shutters,  Owen's  acquaintances 
in  Hattko\v'  hadt.bunst  -open  tlie  dbor, 
and  found  husband  and  wife  bdth  dead,  ' 
be  lying  at  her  feet,  his  face  turned 
towards  her.  * 

<<  There  has  be  tin  an  inquest,  and  it 
is  certain  that  be  at  mny  rate  ^ied  by 
his  own  hand.    A  verdict  was  given  of 
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lemporarj  insanity,  and  Ihey  were 
buried  the  samel eyening  in  one  grave/' 

The  commissioner  blew  his  nose  vio- 
lently, and  folded  up  the  letter. 

^^I  shall  have  to  make  .ati  official  re- 
port to  Peking,"  he  said.  '^  It  will  be 
better  to  have  that  finished  before  I 
attempt  to  write  my  letter  to  his  poor 
mother." 


•  ■ . 


From  MMmlllan'B  Magarine. 

SOME    HUMOBS    OF' PARUAMEMTARY 
BEPORTIl^a. 

One  morning,  duiing  the  session  of 
1887,  all  the  newspapers  of  tlie  king- 
dom reported  in  exactly  similar  terms 
a  brief  but  curious  and  amusing  con- 
versation between  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Rosebery  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  previous  evening.  The  subject 
of  the  conversation  was  a  popular  ru- 
mor to  the  effect  that  Sir  Drummond 
Wolff's  appointment  as  British  pleni- 
potentiary at  Constantinople  had  ter- 
minated. Lord  Rosebery  inquired  if 
the  rumor  were  true.  Lord  Salisbury, 
as  foreign  secretary,  intimated  that  it 
did  not  quite  accurately  describe  Sir 
Drummond  Wolff's  position.  What 
followed  is  thus  recorded  by  the  news- 
papers. Lord  Rosebery :  *'  Are  we  to 
understand,  thfen,  that  Sir  Drummond 
Wolff  is  in  a  state  of  suspended  an- 
imation?" Lord  Salisbury:  "No; 
rather  in  a  state  of  animated  expec- 
tancy." 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  this  report 
appeared  in  tlie  press,  Lord  Salisbury 
called  attention  to  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  denied  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner  that  he  had  ever  used 
such  language,  and  Lord  Rosebery  on 
his  part  was  equally  emphatic  But 
their  lordsliips  gave  no  indication  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  conversation 
that  hftfl  passed  between  them  on  the 
subject  of  Sir  Drummond  Wolff ;  they 
simply  contented  themselves  with  de- 
nying the  accuracy  of  the  newspaper 
report.  However,  months  afterwards, 
Lord  Rosebery^  presiding  at  the  Inter- 
natlonat  Shorthand  Congress,  alluded 
to  this  remarkable  instance  of  the  hu- 


mor of  Parliamentary  reporting.  He 
then  said  that  his  own  words  were, 
"  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  ^ir 
Drum^nond  Wolff  is  in  a  slate  of  agi- 
tated expectancy  ? "  and  tbat  Lord 
Salisbury,  leaning  across  the  table,  had 
answered  jocosely,  in  a  low  voice  so 
that  it  should  not  reach  the;  reporters' 
gallery,  **'  I  will  telegraph  and  ask  him, 
if  you  like."  But  what  puzzled  Lord 
Rosebery,  as  he  confessed  at  the  Con- 
gress, was  the  extraordinary  agreement 
between  all  the  reports  of  the  conver- 
sation which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. Such  unanimity  would  have 
convinced  any  one  else  but  the  tvifo 
principals  that  the  conversation  had 
really  taken  place  as  it  was  reported. 
The  explanation  of  the  mystery  is,  how- 
ever, simple  ;  all  the  newspaper  reports 
came  from  one  common  source.  It  is 
difficult  to  hear  in  the  reporters'  gal- 
lery of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
reporters  being,  for  that  reason,  doubt- 
ful that  they  could,  independently,  pro- 
vide accurate  reports,  made  up  between 
them,  as  best  they  could,  a  report  for 
the  common  benefit. 

Mishearing  is  a  fruitful  source  of  er- 
rors in  Parliamentary  reporting.  To  it 
may,  doubtless,  be  attributed  the  vari- 
ous renderings  given  in  the  London 
morning  papers  of  a  line  from  Macau- 
lay's  "  Armada  "  quoted  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery in  a  recent  speech.  The  Timt% 
and  the  Daily  TtUgrHph  were  the  only 
journals  that  gave  the  line  correctly : 

Till   like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  the 
stormy  hills  of  Wales. 

The  Daily  News  and  Morning  Post 
rendered  it :  — 

Like  volcanoes  flamed  to  heaven  the  stonny 
hills  of  Wales. 

The  Chronicle  also  gave  "  flamed  '* 
instead  of  '^  flared,"  and  made  the  litie 
into  two.  But  the  version  in  the  Standr 
ard  was  the  most  extraordinary  :  — 

Like  volcanoes  flame  the  heavens, 
The  stormy  hills  of  Wales. 

If  such  blunders  occasionally  occur 
in  our  days,  when  shorthand  has  bedn 
brought  te  ^hat  onais  tempted  to  call 
its  limit  of  perfection,  it  is  not  surpris- 
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ing  that  three  distinct  ven^ns  of  an 
nmusiug  parody  used  by  Daniel  O'Con- 
neli  iu  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  thirties 
are  given  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
time.  O^Connell  had  been  attacked  by 
tliree  colonels  in  succession  —  Colonel 
Yerner,  member  for  Armagh,  Colonel 
Gore,  member  for  Sligo,  and  Colonel 
Sibthorpe,  member  for  Lincoln,  of 
whom  the  two  former  were  clean- 
shaven, while  the  latter  was  remark- 
able for  a  beard  tliat  covered  both 
chin  and  breast.  Rising  subsequently, 
0*Connell  convulsed  the  house  with 
laughter  by  a  ready  parody  of  Dryden's 
well-known  lines  on  Milton.  One  ver- 
sion of  this  parody  ran  as  follows  :  — 

Three  colonels  in  three  different  counties 

bom, 
Armagh,  Sligo,  and  Lincoln  did  adorn  ; 
The  first  in  gravity  of  face  surpassed  ; 
Sobriety  the  next ;  in  impudence  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  farther  go. 
To  beard  the  third,  she  shaved  the  other 

two. 

This  was  a  second  :  — 

Three  colonels  in  three  distant  counties 

bom. 
Did  Armagh,  Sligo,  and  Lincoln  adorn. 
The  first  in  impudence  all  men  surpassed, 
The  next  in  ignorance,  In  both  the  last ; 
The  force  of  folly  could  no  further  go, 
To  beard  the  third  she  shaved  the  other 

two. 

And  this  was  the  thinl :  — 

Three  colonels  in  three  distant  counties 

bora, 
Armagh,  Sligo,  and  Lincoln  did  adom  ; 
The  first  In  direst  bigotry  surpassed  ; 
The  next  in  impudence,  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  farther  go. 
To  beard  the  third,  she  shaved  the  other 

two. 

Quotations  are  indeed  often  sadly 
mangled.  Mr.  John  Bright  once  quoted 
the  lines  from  Milton  :  — 

I  aigue  not 
Against  Heaven^  s  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a 

Jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and 

steer 
Bight  onward. 

The  reporter  was  not  familiar  with 
the  passage,  and  having  no  idea  that 


Mr.  Bright  was  quoting  poetry,  he 
turned  it  into  prose,  iu  tiie  third  per- 
son, as  follows  :  "  He  would  not  argue 
against  the  hand  or  will  of  heaven,  nor 
would  he  bate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope. 
He  would  still  bear  up  and  steer  right 
onward."  Still  more  amusing  was  the 
rendering  given  to  the  two  well-known 
lines  from  Tennyson's  ^'  Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Vere  "  by  a  reporter  who  was 
brought  into  the  gallery  one  night  on 
trial :  *'  The  honorable  gentleman  con- 
cluded by  declaring  that  kind  hearts 
were  far  more  than  coronets,  and  sim- 
ple faith  much  better  than  Norman 
blood."  That  reporter  has  not  been 
seen  in  the  gallery  since.  The  famous 
saying  of  Drummond,  the  Irish  under- 
secretary, ''  Property  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights,"  has  been  given  as 
''  Prosperity  has  its  duties  for  which  ifc 
fighU."  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians ! "  once  exchiimed  Sir  William 
Harcourt  in  the  course  of  a  terrific 
onslaught  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  but  a 
provincial  paper  improved  the  quota- 
tion iu  this  novel  fashion  :  **  Great  Di- 
nah, what  a  farce  this  is  I  "  Perhaps 
there  was  more  in  that  rendering  than 
met  the  eye  ;  but  if  the  editor  was  not 
cynically  expressing  his  own  convic- 
tions, it  is  probable  to  the  telegraph 
and  not  to  the  reporter  that  the  credit 
of  that  joke  is  due.  Indeed  the  tele- 
graph has  indulged  in  many  witticisms 
at  the  expense  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Pariinment.  It  has  trans- 
formed a  classical  allusion  to  ^^Cato 
and  Brutus  "  into  '*  Cats  and  Brutes  ; " 
the  celebrated  phrase  used  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  £.  Forster,  in  a  speech  on  his 
Irish  policy,  ^'mauoais  tujeta  and 
village  ruffians  "  into  '^  wandering  aav^ 
ages  and  village  ruffians ; "  ^^  tried  in 
the  balance  and  found  toaa(t*ng"  into 
^'  tried  in  the  balance  and  found  panU 
ing  ;  "  ^'  the  cow  was  cut  into  halvea  " 
into  ''  the  cow  was  cut  into  calves ;  " 
and  'Uhe  militia  is  a  great  constitu- 
tional fwee^^  into  <Hhe  militia  is  a 
great  constitutional /arce." 

Indeed,  when  one  thinks  of  the  nam- 
her  of  stn^s  through  which  the  report 
of  a  Parliamentary  speech  has  to  pass 
from  the  tinse  the  words  leave  the  lipa 
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of  the  speaker  until  they  appear  in 
print  in  the  morning  paper,  the  wonder 
is  that  the  report  so  often  escapes 
without  any  distortion  of  meaning  in 
the  process.  The  speaker  may  have 
an  indistinct  enunciation,  or  the  re- 
porter may  have  some  other  difficulty 
in  hearing  him.  But  even  if  the  re- 
porter lias  succeeded  in  getting  the 
words  correctly  in  shorthand  on  his 
note-hook,  he  may  misread  them  in 
transcription,  for  the  forms  of  short- 
liand  are  frequently  very  confusing 
even  to  the  writer  ;  or  he  may  tran- 
scribe them  in  a  longhand  so  vile,  or 
with  such  a  plenitude  of  contractions, 
that  the  telegraph  clerk  cannot  be 
blamed  for  confusing  them  in  transmis- 
sion. And  even  if  the  report  has  been 
plainly  written,  faulty  signalling  by 
careless  operators,  or  mechanical  or 
electrical  defects  in  the  wires,  will 
make  a  sad  mess  of  it.  Then  there  is 
the  ruthless  blue  pencil  of  the  sub- 
editor to  be  taken  into  account ;  or  it 
may  be  only  in  the  Inst  stages,  when 
the  compositor  '^sets  up^'  the  report, 
or  when  the  reader  corrects  it  in  proof 
that  the  error  occurs.  It  is,  therefore, 
diflScult  to  bring  home  the  blame  of  any 
blunder  in  the  provincial  report  of  a 
Parliamentary  speech. 

Dr.  Magee,  the  late  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  once  reported  to  have  said 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that ''  drunken- 
ness is  jolly. ^^  Though  no  correction 
appeared,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  what  his  Grace  said  was  '*  drunk- 
enness is  folly J*^  On  another  occasion 
he  was  represented  as  having  applied 
the  uncomplimentary  epithets  *'  hanl- 
ened  and  insolent"  to  advocates  of 
teetotolism.  The  sub-editor,  the  com- 
positor, and  the  proof-reader  may  have 
had  in  mind  the  supposed  declaration 
of  his  Qrace  that  ''  drunkenness  is 
jolly,"  and  may,  therefore,  have  passed 
as  natural  this  sweeping  onslaught  on 
the  enthusiastic  friends  of  temperance. 
But  the  indignant  letters  which,  in  this 
instance,  the  speaker  received  from 
teetotallers  led  him  to  explain  publicly 
that  he  had  used  the  words  ^*  ardent 
and  excelUnt<l'^  and  not  '^  hardened  and 
insolenV^     Here   is   another    extract 


from  a  reported  speech  of  his  t  ^<  There 
is  nothing  ascertainable  •  in  what  you 
call  spiritual  things.  The  post-office 
telegraph,  which  best  interprets  this 
age,  tells  you  the  most  you  can  come 
to  in  that  line  of  thought."  Readers 
were  naturally  mystified  by  this  ex- 
traordinary allusion  to  the  post-office 
telegraph,  till  they  were  informed  next 
day  that  it  was  the  poet  laureate  to 
whom  his  Grace  had  referred.  Curi- 
ously enough,  it  was  established  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  this  prank  was 
played  in  the  post-office  itself. 

In  a  discussion  on  a  Factory  Bill, 
one  member,  according  to  a  report  in 
one  of  the  provincial  papers,  urged  its 
acceptance  on  the  House  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  <*  shaving 
factory  boys  to  death."  During  the 
last  Parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone  indulged 
one  evening  in  some  genial  bantering 
of  Lord  Hartington,  and  the  following 
appeared  in  one  of  the  provincial  re- 
ports of  the  speech :  *'  Such  is  the 
modesty  of  my  noble  friend  that  he 
shaves  his  head.  But  I  must  insist 
upon  placing  upon  his  head  the  crown 
which  he  is  entitled  to  wear."  A  ref- 
erence to  the  report,  published  in  the 
London  journal,  shows  that  Lord  Hart- 
ington did  not  shave  his  head,  but  only 
shook  it. 

Telegraphic  humor  is  not,  however, 
always  unconscious  or  unintentional. 
There  is  a  well-authenticated  story 
current  in  the  reporters'  gallery  of  a 
strange  freak  of  a  telegraph  clerk  in 
the  transmission  of  the  report  of  a 
Parliamentary  speech  by  Mr.  Forster  to 
a  daily  paper  in  Bradford.  The  subject 
of  the  speech  was  education  ;  fjie  word 
"  children  "  was  frequently  used,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  clerk  sub- 
stituted ^*  kids,"  trusting  that  the 
alteration  would  be  corrected  by  the 
operator  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 
The  message,  however,  was  not  only 
written,  but  printed  just  as  it  was 
transmitted.  Imagine  the  faces  of  the 
Right  Honorable  gentleman's  constitu- 
ents when  they  read  next  morning : 
'*  You  know  of  Wordsworth's  profound 
saying,  *  The  IM  is  father  to  the  man.' 
I  need  not  dwell  on  the  vital  impor- 
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tance  to  the  community  of  imparting  a 
:  sound  moi^l  and  9ecu1ar  education  to 
Jdda  in  their  impressionable  years.  It 
is  for  the  kid8  that  this  bill  is  intro* 
duced,  and  asking  tl>e  House  to  remem- 
ber that  the  kids  of  this  generation  will 
.  be  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  next 
I  confidently  appeal  to  it  to  support  our 
proposals." 

*'  These  are  all  friends^  well-known 
. friends ^'*^  exclaimed  Mr.  Cobden,  after 
.  citing  the  names  of  many  authorities  in 
support  of  the  views  he  was  laying 
before  the  House :  ^'  They  are  all 
fiends^  well-known  fiends^^^  said  a  news- 
paper  for  him.  One  of  the  bishops  in 
the  House  of  Lords  was  represented  as 
having  sppken  of  the  iniquities  instead 
of  the  antiquities  of  an  old  church. 
^'^My  Lords,"  remarked  another  prel- 
ate, '^  we  take  these  children  out  of 
the  streets ;  we  watch  over  them,  we 
clothe  them,  and  we  tend  them  ; "  but 
his  words  were  read,  '<  we  wash  them, 
we  clothe  them,"  etc.  In  an  Irish  re- 
port of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
after  the  execution  of  Allen,  Larkin, 
and  O'Brien  at  Manchester  in  1867,  the 
Earl  .of  Mayo  was  reported  to  have 
**  condemned  the  Fenian  executions  as 
sanctimonious  murder,"  and  in  conse- 
quence much  angry  amazement  was 
naturally  aroused  in  Ireland.  But  next 
day  came  the  correction ;  his  lordship 
had  condemned  'Hhe  Fenian  proces- 
sions as  sanctioning  murder."  An 
Irish  member,  describing  one  of  the 
processions  to  the  House,  was  repre- 
sented as  having  said :  '*  The  people 
rent  the  air  with  ten  thousand  snouts,^^ 
These  witticisms  may  be  attributed 
to  the  antics  of  the  telegraph-wires,  or 
to  the  carelessness  or  stupidity  of  the 
telegraph  clerks,  the  compositors,  or 
ihe  proof-readers.  But  there  are  many 
blunders  equally  amusing  to  be  laid  at 
the  doors  of  the  reporters.  Most  of 
them,  however,  are  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty pf  hearing. in  the  reporters*  gal- 
leries of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  cred- 
ited with  having  said,  *'  In  these  days 
clergymen  are  expected  to  have  the 
wisdom  and  learning  of  a  Journeyman 
.taUorf'*\  instead  of » '*  the  wisd'^*"  «na 


learning  of  Jeremy  Taylor.^'  "Per- 
sonally he  viokUed  the  Lord^-siday,  as 
much  as  any  member  of  ihe  House," 
asserted  a  member  for  Leicester  in  the 
local  paper ;  but  when  some  scandal- 
ized and  indignant  consUtoents  de- 
manded an  explanation,  it  turned  out 
that  venerated  was  the  word  he  had 
used.  The  following  sentence  ap- 
peared in  a  despatch  that  was  read  in 
the  House  during  the  Crimean  War : 
*'  Our  troops  had  marched  across  Bel- 
bec  and  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  North 
ports."  It  appeared  in  some  of  the 
newspapers  as :  *^  Our  troops  had 
marched  across  the  Baltic  and  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  North  Foreland." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  once  referred  to 
"M.  Kenan's  pestilential  book,  ^Yte 
de  Jesus  ; '  "  and  the  reporter  gave  the 
adjective  as  penitenUal.  An  Irish  mem- 
ber, smarting  as  usual  under  a  sense  of 
his  country's  wrongs,  once  told  the 
House  that  '*  The  constabulary  fired  a 
shower  of  bullets  on  the  people  ; "  but 
the  point  of  the  honorable  gentleman's 
denunciation  of  Saxon  tyranny  was 
sadly  blunted  when  it  appeared  in  print 
as  "a  shower  of  puZZete."  ^^We  have 
a  greater  stake  in  the  land  than  poli- 
tics," exclaimed  another  Irish  mem- 
ber; and  the  reporter  rendered  it, 
'^We  have  a  greater  stake  in  the  land 
than  potatoes.^ ^ 

Ludicrous  misconcepUons  of  a  speak- 
er's words,  arising  from  imperfect 
hearing,  frequently  occur  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  as  well  as  in  the  re- 
porters' gallery.  Here  is  an.  extract 
from  a  Parliamentary  report  during 
the  session  of  1876. 

Sib  Geoboe  Campbell  said  lie  had 
some  experience  of  the  Glasgow  Irish. 

Majob  O'Gobman  (indignant^) :  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  order,  sir  I 
I  wish  to  know,  sir,  whether  the  hon. 
member  is  Justified  in  stigmatizing  my 
beloved  country-people  as  ^'the  blasted 
Irish." 

Sib  6.  Campbell  :  Mr.  Speakfsr- — 

The  Speakjcb  :  Order,  order  II  did 
not  catch  the  expression  of  th^  hon.  mem- 
ber. 

Sib  G.  Campbell  :  Will  you  allow  me, 
Mr.  Speaker 

Thb  Speakbb:  Order,  order.     But  if 
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the  ezpTOflsion  was  used  it  is  certainly  un- 
parliamentary and .  most  improper  (hear^ 

Sir  G.  Campbkll  :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
entire  misconception  of  my  remarks  on  the 
part  of  my  honorable  and  gallant  friend. 
What.  I  said  was  ''Glasgow  Irish,"  and 
not  ''blasted  Irish'*  (much  laughter  and 
cheering). 

Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  once  qjaoted  in 
the  House  the  judicial  declaration  of 
the  hite  Barou  Dowse  of  the  Irish 
beneh  that  '^The  resident  magistrates 
could  no  more  state  a  case  than  they 
could  write  a  Greek  ode  ;  "  and  it  was 
deliciously  rendered  by  a  reporter  as, 
''The  resident,  roagietrates  couid  no 
more  state  a  case  than  they  could  ride 
a  Ghreek  (jfoat."  Baron  Dowse  must 
have  immensely  enjoyed  this  render- 
ing. He  stated,  in  the  course  of  a 
judgment  in  an  action  for  libel  against 
a  newspaper  arising  out  of  an  incorrect 
report,  that  once  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  had  quoted 
Tennyson's  line, 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay, 

and  read  next  day  that  he  had  edified 
his  audience  with  the  following  decla- 
ration :  — 

Better  fifty  years  of  true  love  than  a  circus 
in  Bombay. 

Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  figures  in  an- 
other amusing  case  of  mishearing  in 
tlie  reporters'  gallery.  He  once  com- 
plained of  having  been  roughly  treated 
by  the  constabulary  while  attending 
some  evictions  in  his  constituency  in 
Donegal.  ''But,"  said  the  honorable 
member,  "I  took  measures  to  put  a 
Ktop  to  this  conduct.  Whenever  I  was 
hustled  or  knocked  about  by  a  police- 
man, I  simply  chalked  him,  and  by 
that  means  was  able  to  identify  him 
afterwards."  This  was  rendered  : 
"  Whenever  I  was  hustled  or  knocked 
about  by  a  policeman  I  simply  cJioked 
Jb'm."  Another  Irishman,  when  called 
to  order  by  the  speaker,  resumed  his 
speech  in  these  words,  "  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  all  due  deference  to  your  ruling," 
and  was  reported  as  having  said,  "  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  regard  to  your  rtverence^s 


ruliug."  When  Mr.  Balfour  was  Irish 
secretary  he  figured  in  a  London  paper 
as  having  charged  some  persons  in  Ire- 
land (including  several  members  of 
Parliament)  with  being  "  filthy  with 
grime  ; "  the  ex|)res8ion  he  really  used 
was  guilty  of  crime.  But  -Mr.  John 
Bright  was  the  victim  of  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  curious  and  the  most 
serious  instance  of  misreporting  on  rec- 
ord. He  was  represented  by  one  of  the 
leading  London  journals  as  having  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons  :  '^  But  I 
deny  altogether  tliat  the  rich  alone  are 
qualified  to  legislate  for  the  poor  ;  and 
I  say  more,  —  that  the  poor  alone  are 
qualified  to  legislate  for  the  rich." 
The  report  was  a  total  perversion, 
though  of  course  uniuteutioual,  of  Mr. 
Bright's  words,  which  were  :  "  But  I 
deny  altogether  that  the  rich  alone  are 
qualified  to  legislate  for  the  poor,  any 
more  than  that  the  poor  are  qualified 
to  legislate  for  the  rich."  On  another 
occasion  also  Mr.  Bright  suffered  vica- 
riously at  the  reporter's  hands,  when 
a  certain  speaker  was  made  to  refer  to 
him  as  the  "Gamecock  of  Birming- 
ham" instead  of  "the  Gamaliel  of 
Birmingham."  There  was  some  spec- 
ulation as  to  what  Mr.  Asquith  meant 
when  in  a  recent  speech  he  was  re- 
ported as  having  denied  that  the  gov- 
ernment were  in  "  a  peacock  temper  " 
in  refusing  the  Lords'  amendments  to 
the  Employers'  Liability  Bill.  It  was 
pointed  out  subsequently  that  the 
words  he  had  used  were  ^^  pique  or 
temper." 

Some  of  these  blunders  were  due  no 
doubt  to  the  bad  handwriting  of  the 
reporters,  or  to  the  system  of  contrac- 
tions they  use  in  transcribing  their 
shorthand  notes.  Lord  Chancellor  El- 
don  once  indignantly  denied  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  he  annually  re- 
ceived £6,000  in  perquisites  accruing 
from  cases  of  bankruptcy,  and  declared 
that  never  during  any  one  year  had 
his  income  from  that  souroe  exceeded 
three-fourtlis  of  the  amount.  The  re- 
porter in  his  haste  used  the  contrac- 
tion "3/4"  for  "three-fourths;"  the 
printer  thus  interpreted  htm:  "The 
learned   lord   solemnly   deOUnred  thai 
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during  no  one  year  of  his  office  had  his 
income  from  that  source  exceeded  three 
shillmga  and  four  pence,''^ 

But  the  mistal^es  that  occur  in  Fftr- 
liamentary  reporting  in  our  days  may 
chiefly  he  traced  to  Ihe  high  pressure 
at  which  the  work  is  necessarily  done, 
for  the  integrity  no  less  than  the  ability 
of  the  members  of  the  reporters'  gal- 
lery is  universally  admitted.  Beporters 
have  political  opinions  like  most  peo- 
ple ;  they  have  also  their  favorites  and 
aversions  among  members  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  unlike  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
one  of  their  most  distinguished  prede- 
cessors, who  confessed  that  in  his  day 
he  toob  csire  that  the  "Whig  dogs" 
always  had  the  worst  of  it,  they  never 
allow  their  prejudices  or  their  tastes  to 
color  their  reports.  Members  of  Par- 
liament may  complain,  and  often  do 
complain,  of  the  scanty  allowance  of 
print  given  to  their  speeches  ;  but  they 
never  attempt  to  say  that  they  have 
been  wilfully  misrepresented  in  the 
newspapers  of  their  political  oppo- 
nents. That  happy  state  of  things 
has  not  always  existed.  The  records 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  in- 
stance, show  that  O'Connell  frequently 
complained  of  the  mutilation  and  sup- 
pression of  his  speeches  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary reporters.  In  the  session  of 
1833  he  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  the 
report  of  one  of  his  speeches  on  church 
tithes  in  Ireland,  which  had  appeared 
in  a  London  paper  not  alone  grievously 
abbreviated,  but,  as  he  complained,  in 
some  passages  entirely  perverted.  The 
reporter  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  where  he  made  a  most  remark- 
able defence.  He  said  that  during  his 
walk  from  Westminster  to  Fleet  Street, 
the  rain,  which  was  falling  heavily 
at  the  time,  had  most  unfortunately 
streamed  into  his  pocket,  and  washed 
ont  the  notes  he  had  made  of  O'Con- 
nell's  speech.  "Well,  Mr.  Speaker," 
said  O'Connell,  "that  was  the  most 
extraordinary  sliower  of  niin  I  ever 
heard  of ;  for  it  not  only  washed  out 
the  speech  I  made  from  this  gentle- 
man*s  note*book,  but  washed  in  an- 
•tliee  and  an  entirely  diilereiit  one. 


However,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  reporter  may  go.  I  only  hope  his 
newspaper  will  provide  him  with  a 
cloak  and  an  umbrella  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  rain  from  playing  any  more 
pranks  with  his  note-books." 

But  O'Connell  did  not  rest  there. 
He  gave  the  Parliamentary  reporters 
as  a  body  what  he  called  himself  "a 
lick  of  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue," 
pouring  on  them  all  the  powers  of  sar- 
casm and  vituperation  of  which  he  was 
an  unrivalled  master,  charging  them 
with  "  cooking "  their  reports  to  his 
detriment,  or  else  ignoring  his  argu- 
ments, while  the  arguments  of  his  oppo- 
nents were  given  fully.  The  reporters 
retaliated.  They  sent  a  communication 
to  O'Connell  that  unless  he  made  an 
ample  apology  for  his  attack  they  would 
cease  to  report  him.  And  they  carried 
out  their  threat ;  O'Connell's  name 
was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  the  next  debate  in  which  he  took 
part.  But  if  he  were  not  to  be  reported 
he  would  take  care  that  no. one  else 
was.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  sit- 
ting he  called  the  speaker's  attention  to 
the  presence  of  strangers,  and  under  a 
rule  of  the  House,  which  has  since 
been  amended,  the  galleries  were 
cleared.  The  reporters,  however, 
would  not  give  way,  and  as  they  were 
supported  by  their  editors,  and  as 
O'Connell  was  determined  to  exclude 
them  from  the  House  while  they  were 
in  that  state  of  mind,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  long  the  quarrel  might  have 
lasted,  had  not  some  mutual  friends  ar- 
ranged a  compromise  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  during  which  not  a  line  about 
Parliament  appeared  in  any  London 
paper. 

This  conflict  between  O'Connell  and 
the  Parliamentary  reporters  is  all  the 
more  curious  because  three-fourths  of 
the  reporters  at  that  time  were  Irish- 
men. William  Cobbett,  who  also  got 
into  difficulties  with  them,  was  in  the 
habit  of  referring  to  them  derisively  in 
his  writings  and  speeches  as  the  "  ray- 
porthers,"  in  imitation  of  the  Irish 
pronunciation.  They  seem  to  have 
been  up  to  all  sorts  of  pranks.  The 
most  famous  of  the  band  was  Peter 
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PiDoerty.    He  was  the  only  represen- 
tative of  the  press  iu  the  strangers' 
gallery  one  evening  in  1830,  so  that 
when  his  colleagues,  arriving  towards 
the  end  of  the  sitting,  asked  him  if 
anything  of  importance  had  happened, 
he  was  able  to  play  a  most  audacious 
piactical  joke  upon  them.    He  dictated 
to  them  an  extraordinary  speech  on  the 
virtaes  of  the  Irish  potato  which  he 
said  had  been   delivered  by  William 
Wilberforce,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
most  sedate  and  solemn  members  of 
the  Hoase,  and  whose  name  is  insep- 
arably associated  with  a  very  different 
subject.    On  the  next  morning  accord- 
ingly half  London  was  amazed  to  read 
how  the  famous  champion  of  the  negro 
had  said  :  "  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  be 
bom  in  Ireland,  where  my  food  would 
have  principally  consisted  of  the  po- 
tato, that  most  nutritious  and  salubri- 
ous root,  instead  of  being  the  poor, 
infirm,    shrivelled,    stunted    creature, 
you,    sir,    and   honorable    gentlemen, 
now  behold  in  me,  I  would  have  been 
a  tall,  stout,  athletic  man,  and  able  to 
cariy    an    enormous     weight."      The 
speech  was  the  one  topic  of  conversa- 
tion throughout  the  day,  and  great  was 
the    merriment  it  provoked.    Wilber- 
force  was  naturally  annoyed  at  being 
made  the  laughing-stock   of   the  me- 
tropolis.   He  brought  the  matter  under 
the  notice  of  the  House,  and  denounced 
the  report  as  a  mendacious  invention. 
''If  I  were  capable  of  uttering  such 
nonsense    as    is    hero    put   into    my 
mouth,"  said  he  very  truly,  ''  instead 
of  being  a  member  of  the  House,  I 
should  be  the  inmate  of  some  lunatic 
asylum." 


Brom  Chamben'  Journal. 
THB  STATE  AJSD  THB  TELBORAPHS. 

It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  the 
telegraphs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  and 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
during  that  period  in  the  volume  of  the 
business  transacted,  the  rapidity  in 
the  transit  of  messages,  and  the  charges 
made  for  sending  telegnuns,  are  little 


short  of  marvellous.     It  was  in  the 
year  1852  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
telegraph  system  by  the  State  was  first 
suggested,  but   not  until  late  in  the 
year   1867,   when    Mr.    Disraeli    was 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  did  the 
government   definitely    determine    to 
take  the  matter  up.    At  that  time,  as 
Mr.  Boines,  G.B.,  tells  us  in  his  re- 
cently published  book  (Forty  Years  at 
the    Post-office ;    a   Personal    Narra- 
tive, by  F.  E.  Baines,  C.B.    2  vols. 
London :    Richard    Bentley    &   Son), 
^'Five  powerful  telegraph  companies 
were  in   existence :   the  Electric  and 
International,    the    British  and    Irish 
Magnetic,  the   United  Kingdom,  the 
Universal   Private,    and    the    London 
and     Provincial    Companies.      There 
were  others  of  less  importance.    Terms 
had  to   be    made   with  all   of   them. 
The  railway  interest  had  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  the  submarine  companies  to 
be   thought  of,  though  not  bought." 
With  strong  and  well-organized  inter- 
ests like  these  fighting  hard  to  secure 
for  themselves  the  very  best  possible 
terms,  the  government  had  not  nunat- 
urally  to  submit  to  a  hard  bargain  be- 
fore they  could  obtain  from  Parliament 
the  powers  which  they  required.    How- 
ever, after  a  severe  struggle,  the  nec- 
essary bill  was  successfully  passed,  and 
the  consequent  Money  Bill  became  law 
in  the  following  session.    As  the  re- 
sult of  this  action,  the  telegraphs  be- 
came the  property  of  the  State  upon 
the  29th  of  January,  1870,  and  upon 
tlie  5th  of   the    following  month  the 
actual  transfer  took  place.    The  step 
seems  to   have  been  taken  none  too 
soon,  for  under  the  companies  the  tele- 
graphs had  been  worked  in  a  manner 
far   from    satisfactory    to  the   public. 
Many   districts    had  been   completely 
neglected,  and  even  between  important 
centres  the  service  had  been  quite  in- 
adequate.   Moreover,  charges  had  been 
high,  and  exasperating  delays  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

Six  million  pounds  was  the  sum  fii-st 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  purchase 
of  the  telegraphs,  and  this  was  prac- 
tically all  swallowed  up  in  compensa- 
tion.   The  Electric  and  International 
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Company  received  £2,938,826  ;  the  Mag- 
netic Company,  £1,243,536 ;  Renter's 
Telegram  Company,  £726,000;  tiie 
United  Kingdom  Company,  £562,264 ; 
tlie  Universal  Private  Company,  £184,- 
421 ;  and  the  London  and  Provincial 
Company,  £60,000.  But  large  as  these 
amounts  were,  they  only  made  up 
about  one-half  of  the  expenditure 
which  the  government  had  to  incur, 
and  the  total  cost  ultimately  reached 
the  enormous  sum  of  eleven  millions. 
Some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
extra  five  millions  was  expended  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  between 
October,  1869,  and  October,  1870,  about 
fifteen  thousand  miles  of  iron  wire, 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  of  gutta- 
percha-covered  copper  wire,  about  one 
hundred  thousand  poles,  and  a  million 
other  fittings  were  purchased  and  fixed 
in  position,  thirty-five  hundred  tele- 
graph instruments  and  fifteen  thousand 
batteries  were  acquired,  and  about 
twenty-four  hundred  new  telegraphists 
and  temporary  assistants  were  trained. 
The  total  expenditure  was  so  vast  that 
the  Treasury  eventually  took  fright, 
and  in  1875  a  committee  was  appointed 
*'to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  telegraph  service 
since  the  acquisition  of  the  telegraphs 
by  the  State." 

This  committee  found  that  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  three  main  causes  of 
the  increase  :  (a)  The  salaries  of  all 
the  officials  of  the 'telegraph  companies 
had  been  largely  increased  after  their 
entry  into  the  government  service  ;  (6) 
the  supervising  staff  maintained  by  the 
State  was  much  more  costly  than  that 
formerly  employed  by  the  companies  ; 
and  (c)  a  large  additional  outlay  had 
been  forced  upon  the  government  in 
connection  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  telegraph  lines.  ^'  It  would  not," 
-they  say  in  their  report,  *•*'  be  possible, 
in  our  opinion,  for  various. reasons,  for 
the  government  to  work  at  so  cheap  a 
rate  as  the  telegraph  companies,  but 
•  .  .a  reasonable  expectation  might  be 
entertained  that  the  working  expenses 
could  be  kept  within  seventy  or  seventy- 
five  percent*  of  the  gross  revenue,  and 
the  responsible    officers  of  the    Post- 


office  Telegraph 'Service  shcfuld  be  urged 
to  work  up  to  that  standard.  Such  a 
result  would  cover  the  cost  of  working, 
and  the  sum  necessary  fojr  payment  of 
interest  on  the  debt  incurred  in  the 
purchase  of  the  telegraphs."  In  recr 
gard  to  this  question  of  cost,  ]^r» 
Baines  most  truly  renmrks  that  the 
real  stumbling-block  of  the  department 
was,  and  still  is,  *'  the  interest  payable 
on  £11,000,000  capital  outlay,  eq^al  at, 
say,  three  per  cent,  to  a  charge  of 
£330,000  a  year." 

The  transfer  of  the  telegraph  to  the 
State  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
startling  increase  in  the  number  of 
messages  sent.  In  fact  the  public, 
attracted  by  the  shilling  rate,  poured 
in  telegrams  so  fast,  and  were  so  well 
supported  by  the  news-agencies,  who 
took  full  advantage  of  the  reduced  scale, 
that  there  was  at  first  some  danger 
of  a  collapse.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  staff  was  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  after  the  first  rush  was  over, 
everything  worked  with  perfect  smooth- 
ness. .  The  figures  relating  to  1870,  as 
set  out  week  by  week  in  the  postmas- 
ter-general's report,  seem,  it  is  true, 
small  enough  when  compared  with 
those  appertaining  to  later  years,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  those 
early  days  circumstances  were  entirely 
different.  The  following  may  be  taken 
as  examples  of  the  numbers  of  mes* 
sages  forwarded  per  week  in  that  year 
from  postal  telegraph  stations  in  tlie 
United  Kingdom — in  the  week  endiuj^ 
5th  February,  11,918 ;  in  the  week 
ending  12th  February,  128,872  ;  in  the 
week  ending  18th  June  (Ascot  week), 
200,294 ;  and  in  the  week  ending  31st 
December  (Christmas  week),  144,041. 

During  the  next  four  years  the  en- 
largement of  business  was  simply 
extraordinary.  In  J875  the  rate  of  in- 
crease was  not  maintaiitod  at  quite  so 
high  a  level,  but  nevertheless  nearly 
one  million  six  hundr^d:Bad  fifty  thou- 
sand more  messages  were  dealt  with 
than  during  the  previous  year.  The 
quantity  of  matter  transmitted  for  press 
purposes  was  also  much  greater  than  it 
had  ever  been  before,  and  amounted  to 
more  than  two   hundred   and  twenty 
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million  words.  The  uamber  of  post- 
offices  open  for  the  tniusaction  of 
telegraph  business  was  at  the  close 
of  the  year  3,730,  being  an  addition  of 
thirty-on6  during  the  twelve  months; 
and  there  were  also  1^872  railway  sta- 
tions at  which  public  telegraph  busi- 
ness could  be '  transacted.  Through 
the  Hye  succeeding  years  work  contin- 
ued ta  grow  rapidly.  In  1880  th6  mes- 
sages sent  reached  29,066,966,  exceeding 
the  number  of  the  previous  year  by 
3,419,828.  The  number  of  new  offices 
opened  during  the  year  was  107,  the 
total  number  at  its  close  being  6,438. 

The  postmaster-general's  report  for 
the  year  1886-86  called  attention  to  the 
great  change'  effected  by  the  introduc- 
tion of   the  reduced    rate    for  inland 
messages.    The  new   rate    came   into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  October,  1886  ; 
consequently,  there  were   during  the 
financial  year  six  months  under  the  old 
rate,  and  six -months  under  the  new 
one.     These  two  periods  mfiy  fairly  be 
compared  with  one  another  on  equal 
terms,  for  while  the  first  six  months  of 
the  financial  year  see,  as  a  rule,  the 
transaction  of  considerably  more  tele- 
graphic busittess  than  the  second  dix 
mouths,  the  latter  period  had  on  tliis 
occasion    the  advantage  of  a  general 
election.    The  number  of  Inland  mes- 
sages sent  during  the  fir^t  six  months, 
when  the  old  rate  was  in  force,  was 
11,314,423,  and  this  number  produced 
£604,436.    In  the  last  six  months,  un- 
der the   new  rate,  the    number   was 
16,78T%540,  and   the  amount  produced 
JS564,203.      There    was    therefore    an 
(ncreiise  of  forty^eight  per  cent.  In  the 
Quniber  of  messages^  but  a  decrease'  of 
£40,288  in  the  revenue.    /'If,  how- 
ever," sayi  the  report,  '^  we  add  the  sum 
of  JS18,214  received  on  account  of  the 
large  additional  number  of  abbreviated 
telegraphic  addresses,  the  actual  loss  of 
revenue  involved  in 'ihe' introduction  of 
the   reduced  rate  was' only  £22,019.'^ 
Moreover,  it  was  shown  that  in  tliree 
months  following  the  close  of  the  finan- 
cial  year  liuch  a  considerable  further 
improvement  in  the  receiptci  had:  taken 
p1a6e^  that  in  June  the  revenue  was 
actually  £2,800  fu  excess  of  the  amount 


received  in  the  correspbnding  month 
the  year  before.  On  tlie  8th  of  April 
in  the  year  dealt  with  in  this .  report, 
the  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
occasioned  great  pressure  at  the  Cen- 
tral Telegraph  Ofiice,  the  number  of 
words  sent  out  from  London  being  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand.  The 
greatest  number  previously  sent  out  on 
any  one  day  had  been  only  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand. . 

The  report  for  1890-91  informs  us 
that  the  ordinary  inland  telegrams 
numbered  64,116,413,  as.  against  50,- 
813,364  during  the  previous  year,  and 
that  the  increase  of  receipts  from  this 
source  was  £90,126.  This  year  some, 
improvements  are  noted  as  having  been ; 
made  in  the  Wheatstone  automatic 
receiver  in  use  on  fast-speed  telegraph^ 
circuits.  **  These  instruments,"  the 
report  stated,  *'as  improved  by  the 
department,  can  now,  under  experi- 
mental conditions,  record  no  less  than 
six  hundred  words  a  minute,  trans- 
mitted over  a  single  wire,  while  a 
speed  of  about  four  hundred  words  a 
minute  oan  be  conveniently  and  safely 
used  in  practical  working  —  a  very 
satisfactory  result  compared  with  the; 
modest  rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  words  a.' 
minute  which  obtained  in  1870." 

The  lastr  report  issued  deals  with  the : 
year  which- ended  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1894.  In  it  the  number  of  telegraphs 
offices  at  post-offices  is  given  as  7,028, 
in  addition  to  2,182  at  railway  stations, 
or  a  grand  total  of  9,210.  The  number 
of  ordinary  inland  messages  sent  dur- 
ing the  year  was  1,189,663  in  advance: 
of  the  number  sent  during  the  previ- 
ous twelve  months  —  an  increase  of 
two  per  cent. — and  the  receipts  from 
that  source  had  increased  by  £22,691. 
Press  messages,  on  the  other  hand^ 
show^  a  decrease  of  9,472,  but  this 
falling  off  in  number  di4  not  affect  the 
revenue  derived  from  such  telegrams, 
which  had  in  fact  increased  by  £6,471. 
Though  post-office  and  telegraphs, 
taken  collectively,  bring  profit  to .  the 
national  exchequer,  the  telegraph  de« 
partment,  if  the  interest  on  the  del>t  be 
included,  shows  a  large  deficiency. 
For  the  year  1893-94  Parliantent  voted 
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for  posts  and  telegraphs,  £10,264,607  ; 
the  actual  receipts  from  the  post-office, 
after  all  necessary  deductions,  Mr. 
Baines  puts  at  £10,250,000,  and  from 
te]e<2rraphs  £2,500,000  —  collectively 
£12,750,000,  and  showing  on  the  de- 
partment as  a  whole  a  profit  of  £2,* 
500,000  in  round  numbers. 

In  regard  to  the  great  increase  of 
pace  in  the  transmission  of  telegraphic 
messages,  Mr.  Baines  tells  us  that, 
*^  looking  back  fifty  years,  we  see  wires 
working  at  the  rate  of  eight  words  a 
minute,  or  an  average  of  four  words 
per  wire  per  minute,  over  relatively 
short  distances.  Now,  there  is  a  po- 
tentiality of  four  hundred  words  —  nay, 
even  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred 
words  —  per  wire  per  minute,  over 
very  long  distances.  As  the  invention 
of  duplex  working  has  been  supple- 
mented by  the  contrivances  for  mul- 
tiplex working  (one  line  sufficing  to 
connect  several  different  offices  in  one 
part  of  the  country  with  one  or  more 
offices  in  another  part),  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  put  a  limit  to  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  a  single  wire."  In 
1866  the  time  occupied  in  sending  a 
telegram  between  London  and  Bourne- 
mouth was  two  hours,  and  between 
Manchester  and  Bolton  two  hours  and 
a  quarter ;  while  in  1893,  the  times 
occupied  were  ten  minutes  and  five 
minutes  respectively. 

Press  telegrams  have  enormously  in- 
creased in  number  and  length  since  the 
purchase  of  the  telegraph  system  by 
the  State*  When  the  companies  owned 
the  wires,  the  news  service  from  Lon- 
don to  tlie  provinces  was  ordinarily  not 
more  than  a  column  of  print  a  night. 
At  the  present  time  the  news  service 
of  tlie  Press  Association  alone  over  the 
post-office  wires  to  papers  outside  the 
metropolis  averages  fully  five  hundred 
columns  nightly.  Since  1870  this  asso- 
ciation has  paid  the  post-office  £750,000 
for  telegraphic  charges,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  very  large  sums  have  been 
paid  by  the  London  and  provincial 
daily  papers  for  the  independent  trans- 
mission of  news  and  by  the  principal 
journals  in  the  country  for  the  exclu- 
sive   use,    during    certain    hours,    of 


*<  special  wires."  Some  of  the  leading 
papers  in  the  provinces  receive  ten  or 
more  columns  of  specially  telegraphed 
news  on  nights  when  important  mat- 
ters are  under  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  from  this  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  amount  of  business 
now  transacted  between  the  press  and 
the  telegraph  department. 

Want  of  space  has  prevented  any 
reference  being  made  to  the  telephone 
in  this  article,  and  even  in  regard  to 
the  telegraphs  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  give,  within  such  narrow  limits, 
more  than  the  merest  sketch  of  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Probably,  however, 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  with 
tolerable  clearness  how  vastly  tele- 
graphic business  has  grown  during  that 
period,  and  how  successfully  the  tele- 
graph department  has  contended  with 
difficulties  and  dangers.  Whether  the 
old  companies,  if  they  had  been  allowed 
to  continue  in  existence,  would  have 
been  able  to  show  a  record  anything 
like  so  good,  is  more  than  doubtful ; 
and,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  public  may 
well  be  content  with  things  as  they  are, 
for  State  telegraphy  most  certainly 
gives  them  at  the  present  time  ^*  cheap, 
extensive,  swift,  and  accurate  service, 
and  in  the  transmission  of  news  for  the 
press  has  done  wonders  for  the  general 
benefit" 


From  The  Monlh. 
ACROSS  THE  TATBA. 

Thb  group  of  mountains  known  as 
the  Tatra  or  Central  Carpathians  is 
situated  south  of  Cracow,  between 
Poland  and  Hungary,  about  half  the 
mountain  peaks  being  in  the  former, 
half  in  the  latter  country.  Zakopane, 
Krynica,  and  Stawnica  are  the  chief 
watering-places  on  the  north,  Tatra, 
Tured,  and  Csorba  the  principal  ones 
on  the  south  or  Hungarian  side.  Com- 
ing from  Vienna  the  difference  between 
Germans  and  Slavs  strikes  one  veiy 
forcibly  ;  there  is  a  natural  refinement 
about  the  latter  which  the  former  lack, 
and  whatever  may  be  his  faults,  the 
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Pole  is  never  vulgar.  Ho  has  far  more 
ease  of  manner  ibau  a  German  in  the 
same  rank  of  life,  and  is  at  once  more 
familiar  and  more  respectful.  The 
Groral  (mountaineer)  has  moreover  the 
advantage  over  the  great  mass  of  his 
countrymen  of  never  having  bowed  his 
neck  beneath  the  yoke  of  serfdom. 
His  ancestors  having  been  free-born 
men  like  himself,  there  is  no  reflection 
of  bygone  degradation  to  overshadow 
his  native  dignity.  About  half-way  to 
Ziikopane  we  stop  to  rest  the  horses  at 
^eumarkt,  a  dreary  little  town,  squalid 
and  dirty  like  most  Polish  country 
towns,  and  with  a  population  in  which 
the  proportion  of  Jews  to  Christians  is 
as  two  to  one.  We  imbibe  some  atro- 
ciously bad  coffee,  served  up  in  bar- 
barous fashion  at  the  little  Jewish  inn, 
or  rather,  as  it  ambitiously  styles  itself, 
the  hotel,  and  are  just  preparing  to 
start  again  when  our  driver  comes  up 
with  a  face  of  grave  concern.  **Only 
fancy  what  you  have  forgotten,  sir  I " 
he  ejaculates,  addressing  my  son. 
'*Dear  me  I  What?"  we  ask,  much 
alarmed.  *^  To  give  me  a  glass  of  beer 
in  order  to  drink  your  health  I  " 

This  important  omission  being  recti- 
fied, we  clamber  back  into  tlie  Budka 
and  resume  the  drive.  The  air  which 
had  previously  been  stifiingly  hot  grows 
gradually  cooler  as  we  approach  the 
mountains,  till  by  and  by  we  realize 
that  we  are  actually  shivering,  a  deli- 
cious and  almost  forgotten  sensation, 
whose  very  memory  had  been  obliter- 
ated by  the  late  hot  weeks  in  town. 
The  mountains,  at  first  appearing  as  a 
long,  jagged  line  on  the  horizon,  begin 
to  acquire  distinctness  and  individu- 
ality of  outline.  Three  black-robed, 
slip-shod  Jews  stand  on  the  road  in 
deep  conversation,  with  their  backs 
turned  to  the  mountain  range.  There 
is  nothing  which  the  orthodox  Polish 
Jews  detest  so  much  as  being  counted 
when  several  of  them  are  together,  be- 
lieving as  they  do  that  the  one  on 
whom  falls  the  last  number  must  inev- 
itably die  before  long.  Having  heard 
of  this  little  Hebrew  weakness,  the 
temptation  to  prove  its  veracity  is  to  a 
schoolboy  irresistible,  and  the  imp  of 


perversity  prompts  my  son  to  try  the 
experiment.  ''One,  two,  three!"  he 
counts  with  outstretched  finger.  It 
works  like  a  charm  for  tlie  hindmost 
Hebrew  ducks  frantically  down  in 
futile  endeavor  to  avert  his  fate,  and 
the  other  two,  tlushed  purple  with  rage, 
shake  their  fists  angrily  at  us  as  we 
fly  past.  An  elffective  group  they 
make,  these  three  black-robed  figures, 
with  the  mountain  range  as  back- 
ground, all  aglow  with  the  crimson 
sunset.  Fine  subject  for  a  picture 
which  might  be  entitled  ''Orthodox 
Jews  cursing  blasphemous  Gentiles." 

But  soon  we  have  left  them  far  be- 
hind, and  otlier  pictures  take  their 
place,  for  now  we  have  turned  into  the 
long,  straight  cutting  through  the  pine 
forest,  reaching  right  up  into  the 
bosom  of  the  hills,  where  we  have 
elected  to  stay.  Swiss-like  buildings 
constructed  of  rough,  uudyed  deal 
boards  begin  to  start  up  on  either  side 
of  us ;  two  rival  hydropathic  estab- 
lishments, and  a  score  of  minor  villas, 
most  conspicuous  among  these  the 
now  abandoned  residence  of  Madame 
Modrzejeska,  the  famous  tragic  actress, 
whom  the  ill-nature  of  some  personal 
enemies  has  now  compelled  to  seek 
a  refuge  in  America. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Bodffot. 
IS  THE  RACE  IMPBOVINQ? 

The  projected  revival  of  the  Olym- 
pian games,  of  which  a  programme  has 
just  been  issued,  will  be  an  interesting 
experiment  in  sport,  since  it  is  likely  to 
bring  to  Athens  competing  athletes 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  will  settle  the  great  question 
with  which  ethnologists  are  constantly 
confronted,  and  which  is  of  keen  scien- 
tific interest  —  namely,  as  to  whether 
the  human  race  is  on  the  up  or  the 
down  grade  of  physical  development. 
Our  increased  powers  of  storing  and 
diffusing  knowledge  (thanks  mainly  to 
the  art  of  printing)  enable  us  to  do 
many  things  that  were  undreamt  of  in 
tlie  philosophy  of  the  ancients.  The 
motive  that  impels  us  to  read  history 
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must  1)6  curiosity  —  I  am  sorry  to  say 
i  cannot  place  it  higher  than  that. 
We  cei-tainly  make  no  attempt  as  a 
people  to  proflt  by  the  political  experi- 
ence ^  of  past  generations  ;  otherwise, 
having  got  rid  of  the  one-man  despot- 
islii  in  politics,  we  should  not  now  be 
ekerting  ourselves  to  introduce  the 
heartless,  and  soulless  despotism  of 
democracy,  which  is  to  the  former  as 
the  despotism  of  a  company  of  limited 
liability  shareholders  is  to  that  of  the 
personal  head  of  a  firm.  Tradition 
moulds  a  great  part  of  our  daily  life. 
If  men  go  out  into  the  world  to  learn 
at  each  other's  expense  the  lessons  of 
practical  experience,  and  no  other  les- 
sons seem  to  stick,  women  contrive  to 
teke  over  the  bulk  of  their  mother's 
wisdom,  and  to  get  on  very  well  with 
that,  which  they  carefully  transmit  in 
turn,  unrquestioned  and  unsifted,  to 
their  daughters.  Not  all  of  this  tra- 
ditional knowledge,  of  course,  is  prac- 
tidally  acted  upon.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  more  than  another  that  is  sedu- 
lously impressed  upon  each  generation 
of  wdmen  by  their  elders  it  is  that  men 
are  not  to  be  trusted.  Yet  men  are  as 
much  trusted  now  (and  with  as  little 
reason)  as  they  have  ever  been,  evei*y 
woman  believing  in  matters  of  love 
that  her  case  is  the  exception  that  tests 
the  rule.  It  is  pretty  much  the  same 
with  this  as  with  gambling.  There  is 
always  the  chance  of  a  win,  and  that  is 
inducement,  enough  for  the  victim  to 
take  the  risk. 

The  world  is  steadily  storing  up  Its 
-scientific  knowledge,  as  certain  nations 
are  said  to  hoard  gold,  and  the  heritage 
is  one  that  we  all,  without  distinction 
of  class,  or  creed,  or  nationality,  come 
into,  the  one  condition  being  that  we 
should  have  a  taste  for  the  treasures 
thus  handed  down  from  the  past. 
£Very  astrohomer  enters  into  the  la- 
bors of  William  Herschel,  every  mech* 
anism  into  those  of  James  Watt,  and 
•every  chemist  of  the  future  will  carry 


argon  among  his  paraphernalia  without 
troubling  to  verify  the  experiments  of 
Rayleigh  and  Bamsay.  And  in  such 
matters  we  have  the  pull  over  the 
ancients — a  very  considerable  pull ; 
since  most  of  the  physical  and  mechan- 
ical sciences  —  not  all  the  sciences,  of 
course,  for  it  would  be  hard  to  say  in 
what  respect  astronomy,  for  instance, 
will  ever  be  of  a  h'ap'orth  of  use  to 
the  human  race,  but  most — have  some 
sort  of  bearing  upon  tlie  eternal  prob- 
lems of  food,  shelter,  and  raiment. 
Well,  this  being  so,  are  we  better  or 
worse  men  than  our  distant  forefathers  ? 
Is  the  race  improving  all  round  as  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  increasing  in  knowledge, 
or  are  we  running  to  brain  and  nerves 
and  degenerating  physically  ?  If  the 
proposed  Olympian  games,  which  are 
to  be  conducted  upon  ihe  model  of  the 
ancient  ones,  could  throw  any  light 
upon  this  question  they  would  possess 
the  highest  scientific  interest.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  international  sporting  <^  fix- 
ture," merely.  The  truth  I  l)e]ieve  to 
be  this  —  on  the  physical  question  : 
that  within  historical  time,  which  goe» 
much  further  back  ^an  ancient  Greece, 
there  has  been  no  material  alteration 
in  the  human  race.  The  size  of  the- 
armor  and  of  the  weapbns  carried  la- 
the Middle  Ages  is  a  most  inconclusive 
criterion.  More  trustworthy  are  some 
statistics  recently  put  forward  by  a 
French  savant^  Dr.  Rahon,  on  the 
strength  of  his  investigation  of  human 
remains  belonging  to  the  quaternary- 
period,  the  neolithic  period,  the  proto- 
historic,  and  Parisians  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  what  do  they  show  ?  That 
from  the  earliest  times  stature  (and 
presumably  other  characteristics)  have 
not  appreciably  changed.  The  human 
race  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  modi- 
fied by  tlie  process  of  natural  selection. 
It  has  always  had  food  enough.  The 
pinch  of  the  Darwinian  law  will  oomo 
with  oVer^population. 

J.  ]P.  ^NlSBST.     ' 
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To  One  who  Bids  me  Sing,  etc. 


TO  ONE  WHO  BIDS  ME  SING. 
Non  eadem  est  SBtas,  non  mens. 

HO&ACK. 

You  ask  a  "many-winter'd"  bard 
Where  hides  his  old  vocation  ? 

Accept  — the  answer  is  not  hard  — 
A  classic  explanation. 

"  Immortal "  though  he  be,  he  still, 

Tithonus-like,  grows  older, 
While  she,  his  Muse  of  Pindus  Hill, 

Still  bares  a  youthful  shoulder. 

Gould  that  too-sprightly  Nymph  but  leave 
Her  ageless  grace  and  beauty, 

They  might,  betwixt  them  both,  achieve 
A  hymn  de  Senectute  ; 

But  she — she  can't  grow  grey  ;  and  so. 
Her  slave,  whose  hairs  are  falling, 

Must  e*en  his  Doric  flute  forego. 
And  seek  some  graver  calling,  — 

Not  ill-content  to  stand  aside. 

To  yield  to  minstrels  fitter 
His  singing-robes,  his  singing-pride. 

His  fancies  sweet — and  bitter  ! 

Temple  Bar.  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 


THE  UNEMPLOYED. 
AN  APPEAL. 

We'vb  got  no  work  to  do-o-o  ! 

Our  homes  are  cold  as  the  wintry  air. 
Our  stomachs  are  empty,  booho-o-o  I  booho- 
0-0 ! 
And  like  >[other  Hubbard  our  cupboards 
are  bare. 
We^re  frozen  out !    Though  our  hearts  are 
stout. 
And  we^re  full  of  industry,  zeal,  and 
thrift; 
There  is  not  the  chance  of  a  job  about, 
Through   the   hardened   earth  and  the 
chilling  drift. 
We  do  not  howl  as  we  prowl  the  street. 
With  ruddy  faces  and  bodies  plump  ; 
Our  voices  though  dulled  by  the  cold  are 
sweet, 
But  the  snow-spread  lawn,  and  the  frozen 
pump. 
The  ice-bound  pond,  and  the  highway  hard, 

Are  all  our  foes.    And  no  Union  door, 
Ko  Refuge  warm  is  for  us  unbarred  ; 

We,  we  are  the  helpless  deserving  poor  ; 
Bo  Christians  thoughtful,  gentle,  and  good, 
.i^.Warm  by  fireside  or  snug  in  bed. 
Be  sure  your  bounty,  of  broken  food. 
For  us  on  pathways  and  lawns  is  spread  ; 


For  we're  poor,  and  hungry,  and  frozen 

out. 
We   may  not   thank    you    in    eloquent 

words ; 
But  litter  your  welcome  largess  about. 
And    though   cockney  carols    we   cannot 

shout 
We'll  gather  on   branch  and  on   gutter- 

spout, 

And  chirrup  our  thanks,  we  poor  London 

Birds!!! 

Pundh. 


THE  DBONB. 

Let  me  not,  like  a  useless  weed. 

In  rankness  flourish  still. 
But  may  I  both  in  word  and  deed 

A  true  man's  part  fulfil; 

To  work,  to  strive,  to  have  an  aim. 

No  matter  what  it  be, 
If  conscience  free  my  soul  from  blame 

It  must  advantage  me. 

For  death  it  is — a  death-in-life  — 

For  any  man  to  stand 
Apart,  and  view  his  fellow's  strife. 

And  not  to  bear  a  hand. 

The  stagnant  pool  so  foul  to  see. 

The  tree  that  rots  at  core. 
Are  fitting  types  of  such  as  he 

That  rusteth  evermore. 

J.  A.  COUPLAND. 


COMPENSATION. 

If  Helen  love  me,  she  does  so 
After  the  cautious  modem  fashion, 

And  usages  like  linkboys  go 
To  light  the  progress  of  her  passion. 

Say  mine  estate  should  dwindle  ;  say 
The  breath  of  scandal  fogged  mine  honor, 

Helen  would  weep  her  love  away, 
And  bid  me  think  no  more  upon  her. 

Say  I  fell  ill,  or  lame,  or  blind. 

The  counsel  of  her  friends  would  move 
her. 
Regretfully,  to  prove  unkind. 

And  seek  a  less  unfortunate  lover. 

But  these  things  happen  not,  that  is 
Kot  in  such  sort  as  frightens  Helen, 

Whereas  her  dear  small  prudendea 
Make  me  a  fenced  demesne  to  dwell  iik 

J.  W.  H.  Croblakd* 
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From  BlMkwood'a  Magasine. 
SIB  BARTLE  FBERE.* 

Mb.  Martineau  has  had  a  very 
laborious  task,  and  lias  completed  it  in 
two  interesting  volumes,  written,  on 
the  whole,  in  a  fair  and  dbcrlminatin^ 
spirit.  His  hero  filled  a  ranch  larger 
space  in  the  public  eye  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  Indian  statesmen.  Our 
Indian  Empire  is  so  vast,  and  the 
deUiiU  of  its  administration  usually  so 
uiiatlractive  to  the  public,  that  its  lead- 
ing men,  though  of  thchighest  charac- 
ter and  achievements,  frequently  find 
their  fame  at  home  not  in  proportion 
to  their  deserts.  Sir  Bartie  Frere  had 
an  unusually  successful  career  in  the 
East,  which  extended  over  thirty-three 
years  (1834-67),  comprising  all  the  best 
years  of  his  life.  But  his  name  only 
became  a  household  word  in  Great 
Britain  when  his  administration  of  af- 
fairs in  South  Africa,  not  by  any  means 
the  most  distinguished  portion  of  a 
great  career,  became  the  subject  of 
exasperated  party  controversy  on  the 
eve  of  a  decisive  general  election. 
Owing  possibly  to  his  having  all  his 
life  been  detached  from  party  politics, 
and  still  more  to  the  singleness  of  mind 
and  honesty  of  purpose  which  he  threw 
into  his  work,  he  so  managed  matters 
that  in  the  fierce  combat  for  power  one 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  State  pur- 
sued him  with  merciless  invective, 
while  the  other  accorded  to  him  a 
somewhat  grudging  and  half-hearted 
support.  A  great  career  ended  in  out- 
walk disgrace,  which  ho  endured  with 
dignity  and  patience  —  a  proof  of 
greatness  which  most  public  men  are 
glad  to  be  spared  the  opportunity  of 
affonling.  Baron  Hiibner,  who  knew 
him  well,  said  to  a  friend  shortly 
after  his  death,  '*  He  died  of  a  broken 
heart."  His  biographer  remarks  that 
the  iron  had  entered  into  his  soul,  but 
that  no  word  of  complaint  concerning 
his  own  treatment  ever  passed  his  lips, 
even  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 
Frere's  owii  view  is  expressed  in  a  let- 
ter to  Sir  Harry  Verney,  that  he  had 

»  Tha  life  and  OomtpoDdenoe  of  Sir  Bartie 
rrere,  Bart.,  O.C.B.,  «te.  By  John  MartiiMaa. 
2  Tola.   Itfondoa :  John  Morray.    ISBfi. 


always  felt  that  of  those  who  had  writ- 
ten and  spoken  most  strongly  against 
his  South-African  policy,  "  some  did  so 
in  blind  reliance  on  party  leaders,  and 
all  from  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
facts  ;  and  I  felt  sure  that  in  time, 
though  perhaps  not  in  my  time,  my 
countrymen  here  would  do  me  the 
same  justice  as  they  who  live  in  South 
Africa  have  done  from  the  first." 
Party  passion  has  now  subsided,  and 
this  book  appears  at  a.  time  when  we 
can  all  judge  his  career  more  dispas- 
sionately  than  we  could  fifteen  years 
ago  ;  and  this  generally  fair  and  com- 
plete statement  of  his  case  is  very  wel* 
come,  as  a£Fording  materials  for  so* 
doing. 

His  Indian  career  —  that  portion  of 
it,  at  all  events,  during  which  he  played 
a  leading  part  —  was  cast  in  eventful 
times,  including  the  reigns  of  Lord 
Dalhousie  and  Lord  Canning,  the  period 
of  annexation  and  mutiny.  The  policy 
of  Lord  Dalhousie's  annexations  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
past.  Probably  its  best  defence  is 
that  it  was  inevitable.  We  could  not 
nurse  and  dandle  native  governments 
forever,  —  in  other  words,  maintain 
them  in  power  so  long  as  they  followed 
the  advice  of  an  English  resident. 
Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  proved 
that  those  who  accept  responsibility 
must  proclaim  their  authority  and  drop 
the  fictions  by  which  they  desire  to 
conceal  it.  As  the  English  power 
grew  and  spread  over  tlie  land,  the 
pretences  of  native  independence  were 
one  by  one  thrown  away,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  was  eventually  consolidated 
under  the  queen  in  1858,  tliough  not 
until  a  sanguinary  rebellion  had 
avenged  the  policy  of  wholesale  annex- 
ation. 

Having  regard  to  the  vexed  question 
of  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  in 
later  times,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Frere  was  oflScially  mixed  up  with 
the  first  of  Lord  Dalhousio's  annexa- 
tions, that  of  Sattara  ;  and  also  that  he 
disapproved  the  policy.  He  was  one 
of  a  minority  who  objected  to  it  from 
the  first.  He  thought,  for  instance, 
tliat  the  treatment  of   Sattara  was  a 
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breach  of  good  faith.  His  ideal  of  em- 
pire, says  his  biographer,  **  was  a  per- 
vading influence  rather  than  a  system 
of  administration,"  —  a  view  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  Lord  Dalhousie. 
Notwithstanding  his  known  disapproval 
of  the  transaction,  Sattara  on  its  annex- 
ation was  intrusted  to  him  as  commis- 
sioner. Afterwards,  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  in  Scinde,  whicli  had 
been  annexed  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
and  held  that  office  when  the  Mutiny 
broke  out,  and  when  all  the  conse- 
quences which  he  attributed  to  reckless 
annexation  had  to  be  faced. 

His  part  during  those  four  summer 
months  of  1857,  when  the  Mutiny  was 
spreading  unchecked,  was  to  preserve 
Scinde  as  a  base  of  operations,  and 
establish  communications  with  the 
Punjab  and  the  north-west  vid  Kurra- 
chee  and  the  Indus  valley,  after  the 
Punjab  had  been  cut  o£F  from  Calcutta 
and  the  seat  of  government.  He  de- 
feated the  attempt  of  the  mutineers  to 
seize  Hyderabad  and  make  it  a  rallying 
place  like  Delhi.  His  reputation  for 
courage  was  sustained  during  all  the. 
horrors  and  panic  of  that  time.  Mr. 
Martiueau  says  that  he  carried  on  as 
nearly  as  he  could  the  ordinary  routine 
of  his  daily  life,  maintaining  through- 
out unruffled  temper  and  courtesy  with 
unvarying  cheerfulness.  '*  I  always 
prepare,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  his  wife 
in  England,  '^  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
and  then  make  up  my  mind  by  the 
blessing  of  God  we  shall  succeed,  and 
I  have  found  it  so  hitherto."  As  might 
have  been  expected,  a  man  so  capable 
of  maintaining  his  equanimity  in  emer- 
gency, however  trying,  —  who  knew 
that,  placed  as  we  were,  a  forward  and 
unshrinking  policy  yuls  the  only  safety, 
— regarded  the  proposal  to  abandon 
the  Punjab  to  the  Affghans  as  a  sui- 
cidal expedient,  not  to  be  resorted  to 
even  in  the  utmost  extremity.  He  was 
as  strongly  opposed  to  a  policy  of  scut- 
tle, even  in  extremis,  as  he  was  to  a 
policy  of  annexation.  He  courageously 
denuded  his  own  province  of  troops  to 
assist  in  the  taking  of  Delhi  and  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Punjab,  and  awaited 
the    result  with  calmness    and   confi- 


dence. Sir  John  Lawrence  himself 
placed  little  reliance  on  Herbert  £d- 
wardes'  treaty  with  Dost  Mahomed, 
which  was,  however,  loyally  main- 
tained, with  the  result  that  an  A£Fghan 
invasion  was  withheld.  Lord  Canning, 
it  was,  who  eventually  decided  against 
the  surrender.  There  were  those,  in- 
cluding the  Sikhs,  who  attached  more 
importance,  as  far  as  the  stability  of 
British  empire  was  concerned,  to  the 
retention  of  Peshawar  than  even  to  the 
fall  of  Delhi.  In  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  critical  emergencies,  including 
the  arduous  work  of  resettling  the 
empire  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Mutiny,  Sir  Bartle  Frere^s  decisions 
were  always  animated  by  a  resolute 
belief  in  British  destiny  and  duties  of 
empire,  and  by  a  steady  resolve  to 
resist  any  tendency  to  shrink  from  our 
almost  superhuman  task  as  one  beyond 
the  resources  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Martineau  adduces  evidence  to 
show  that  Frere,  as  far  back  as  1858, 
was  urging  on  his  offlcial  superiors 
the  vital  importance  of  establishing 
friendly  relations  with,  and  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  in  the  direction  of, 
Affghanistan  and  Persia,  and  of  the 
great  value  of  Quetta  as  a  means  to 
that  end.  In  1867  the  British  govern- 
ment peremptorily  refused  to  establish 
Quetta  as  an  outpost  of  the  empire ; 
but  after  the  expedition  of  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  Quetta  was  occupied  in  force,  for- 
tified, and  connected  by  railway  with 
the  port  of  Kurrachee.  One  of  the  last 
events  brought  to  Frere's  notice  befora 
his  death  was  the  eventual  conpletion 
of  that  railway  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  gov- 
ernment, notwithstanding  the  fierce 
opposition  which  had  been  made  to  it 
as  a  part  of  Lord  Beacons  field's  fron- 
tier policy.  At  the  present  moment 
Quetta  is  one  of  the  most  important 
military  stations  in  all  India,  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties  in  the  State, 
thus  justifying  in  the  end  the  pre- 
science of  Sir  Bartle  Frere^ 

The  rest  of  Frere's  Indian  career 
may  be  passed  over  briefly.  He  was 
the  first  Bombay  civilian  who  was  ever 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Council  — 
t.e.,  the  council  of  the  governor-gen- 
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era] ;  and  he  held  Ihat  post  while  most 
of  the  problems  of  reorganizalion  were 
being  worked  oat.  But  in  a  very  short 
time  the  governorship  of  Bombay  fell 
vacant,  and  Frere  concluded  his  Indian 
career  by  a  five  years'  tenure  of  that 
important  post.  Mr.  Martineau  dis- 
cusses his  claims  to  the  highest  ofiice 
of  all,  and  insists  that  had  he  gone  to 
India  as  viceroy  in  1876  instead  of 
Lonl  Lytton,  his  tact  and  faculty  for 
commanding  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  semi-barbarous  chieftains,  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  could 
inspire  the  foremost  British  ofiicers, 
would  in  all  probability  have  enabled 
him,  without  recourse  to  arms,  to  have 
convinced  Shere  AH  that  his  best 
course  lay  in  a  return  to  the  policy  of 
Dost  Mahomed,  and  a  cordial  alliance 
with  the  British  government.  In  sup- 
port of  that  theory,  he  cites  the  author- 
ity of  the  head  missionary  at  Peshawar, 
as  a  sort  of  witness  to  character,  who 
disparages  both  Lord  Lytton  and  Ca- 
vagnari,  and  draws  a  glowing  picture 
of  what  might  have  been  under  Frere 
as  viceroy.  It  is  useless  to  speculate 
on  what  might  have  been.  Lord  Lyt- 
ton went  to  Calcutta  and  Sir  Barlle 
Frere  to  the  Cape,  and  each  forced  on 
a  war  in  his  respective  dominions,  at  a 
most  inopportune  moment  for  the  Brit- 
ish government,  which  was  weighted 
with  the  task  of  completing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  The  result 
was  most  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  ministry  at  the 
general  election. 

It  was  Xx)rd  Carnarvon  as  colonial 
secretary  who  selected  Frere  to  be 
high  commissioner  of  South  Africa, 
"as  the  statesman  who  seems  to  me 
most  capable  of  carrying  my  scheme  of 
confederation  into  effect."  Lord  Car- 
narvon had,  by  the  British  North 
American  Act,  1867,  successfully  car- 
ried out  a  policy  of  confederation  in 
Canada ;  and  for  two  years  had  been 
steadily  laboring  for  the  union  of  the 
South  African  colonies  and  states, — a 
policy  which  he  considered  to  have 
been  ripened  by  the  recent  war  be- 
tween the  Transvaal  republic  and  the 
naUves,    Previous  to  the  appointment 


of  Frere,  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  had 
been  sent  to  the  Transvaal  on  a  special 
commission,  to  confer  with  its  presi- 
dent on  the  subject  of  confederation, 
and  in  the  result  the  annexation  of 
that  country  was  proclaimed  a  few 
days  after  Frere's  arrival.  The  latter 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  slightest 
responsibility  for  either  the  policy  or 
the  manner  of  its  execution.  He  had 
merely  to  accept  an  accomplished  fact, 
although  at  the  time  public  opinion 
was  considerably  mistaken  as  to  the 
part  which  he  had  played.  There  is 
no  room  for  doubt,  however,  that  be 
approved  the  policy  of  the  transaction, 
for  in  a  letter  a  few  years  afterwards 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  183)  he  says  that  if  England 
had  declined  to  interfere,  Germany 
would  have  stepped  in,  which  would 
have  added  infinitely  to  our  troubles. 
Lord  Carnavon  ratified  the  annexation, 
and  the  Boers  accepted  it  at  the  time 
with  satisfaction. 

The  work  of  confederation,  however, 
did  not  progress.  A  bill  to  enable  the 
South  African  colonies  to  confederate 
with  the  consent  of  the  crown  was 
passed  by  the  English  Parliament,  but 
public  opinion  at  the  Cape  was  very 
languid  on  the  subject.  Security  and 
peace  amongst  the  frontier  natives  was 
the  first  condition  for  bringing  the 
older  and  more  settled  provinces  to 
agree  to  any  plan  of  confederation 
which  would  cause  the  expense  of 
guarding  the  frontier  to  be  shared  by 
all.  Those  removed  from  the  frontiers 
regarded  the  native  tribes  as  peaceful 
and  Kaffir  wars  as  things  of  the  past ; 
those  close  to  the  frontier  believed  that 
the  natives  were  growing  in  strength 
and  restlessness,  and  stirred  by  a  gen- 
eral movement  against  the  white  popu- 
lation. Frere  went  to  the  frontier,  and 
the  first  things  that  happened  were  a 
Kaffir  outbreak  and  a  native  war. 
Difficulties  arose  with  the  Cape  gov- 
ernment as  to  the  conduct  of  military 
measures,  and  eventually  Frere  as- 
serted the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
and  dismissed  a  colonial  minis  ry  which 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  appointed  Mr.  Gordon  Sprigg 
prime  minister.    Eventually  the  Kaffirs 
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were  beaten  ;  and  just  at  this  point 
Lord  Carnarvon,  who  was  at  variance 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  Beaconsfield 
ministry  on  matters  of  European  for- 
eign policy,  resigned  his  office,  and 
with  his  disappearance  the  policy  of 
confederation  was  no  longer  so  ear- 
nestly insisted  upon  by  statesmen  at 
home.  Frere,  as  the  special  exponent 
of  that  policy  in  the  colony,  found  his 
position  considerably  weakened.  Still 
the  native  war  had  ended  successfully, 
and  Mr.  Sprigg's  new  ministry  co- 
operated with  him  cordially. 

The  year  1878  was  not  merely  an 
eventful  year  for  Europe,  where  the 
termination  of  the  war  with  Turkev, 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  San 
Stefano,  the  resolute  enforcement  of 
Great  Britain's  claim  to  have  that 
treaty  revised  by  a  conference,  and  the 
eventual  substitution  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  exhausted  the  energies  of 
statesmen.  At  the  Cape  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  native  outbreaks  re- 
sulted from  the  general  conviction  that 
the  English  power  could  be  over- 
thrown, and  that  a  spirit  similar  to  that 
which  pervaded  the  natives  of  India 
before  the  Mutiny  was  abroad.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  slowly  adopted  this  view, 
forced  on  him,  he  said,  by  a  hundred 
little  bits  of  evidence  from  different 
quartere.  The  Zulus  were  by  far  the 
most  powerful  of  the  native  tribes. 
They  and  tlieir  king,  Cetewayo,  were 
regarded  as  the  leaders  in  the  contest, 
and  to  them  Sir  Bartle  Frere  directed 
his  attention.  Not  merely  were  horri- 
ble barbarities  and  massacres  perpe- 
trated on  our  borders  ;  but  a  serious 
dispute  arose  between  the  Boers  whom 
we  had  recently  annexed  and  the 
Zulus  as  to  a  belt  of  territory  which  the 
Boers  claimed  as  purchasers,  but  which 
the  Zulus  declared  had  been  leased  for 
a  limited  term.  The  Boers  had  to  fly 
for  their  lives  from  the  disputed  terri- 
tory. English  arbitrators  investigated 
the  question  and  reported  in  favor  of 
the  Zulus.  The  report  was  adverse,  in 
substance  and  in  language,  to  the 
Boers ;  and  Frere  in  accepting  it,  as  he 
was  bound  to  do,  introduced  stipula- 
tions that  when  the  Boers  handed  over 


the  disputed  territory  the  Boer  farmers 
should  be  either  compensated  or  pro- 
tected, according  as  they  elected  to 
leave  or  to  remain  ;  and  that  a  British 
resident  with  Cetewayo  should  be  spe- 
cially charged  with  this  duty.  Differ- 
ences with  the  Zulus  grew  apace. 
Cetewayo  pursued  a  policy  of  menace 
and  violence,  and  maintained  a  mili- 
tary system  which,  now  that  tlie  Boers 
were  British  subjects,  was  considered 
to  be  intended  exclusively  agsiinst  the 
British  power.  An  ultimatum  was 
sent  to  him  early  in  December,  de- 
manding that  it  should  be  abolished. 
Frere  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment 
believed  that  the  future  of  South  Africa 
depended  on  the  firmness  and  consis- 
tency of  his  own  policy,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  so  far  from  shrink- 
ing from  responsibility  he  was  forward 
to  assume  it.  The  Boers,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  indignant  beyond  measure 
that  wo  had  failed  to  give  them  that 
protection  against  the  Zulus  to  gain 
which  was  their  object  in  consenting  to 
annexation.  It  became  doubtful  what 
part  they  would  take  in  the  impending 
war.  lu  September,  1878,  Frere  was 
writing  home  for  reinforcements.  But 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  the  new 
colonial  secretary,  received  the  appli- 
cation coldly ;  and  in  October  and  No- 
vember made  and  repeated  his  refusal, 
deprecating  a  Zulu  war  in  addition  to 
other  greater  and  too  possible  troubles. 
The  position  in  Europe  and  the  policy 
towards  Affghanistan  made  the  Cabi- 
net regard  with  dismay  the  further 
prospect  of  war  in  South  Africa,  and 
prescribe  forbearance  and  reasonable 
compromise.  In  November  and  De- 
cember came  renewed  letters,  ui^ng  a 
postponement  of  warlike  operations 
owing  to  the  danger  of  war  in  Europe. 
The  ultimatum  was  delivered  on  the 
11th  December,  after  telegrams  and 
despatches  had  been  received  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  deprecatinsc  war.  They 
were  dated  from  October  12  to  Novem- 
ber 7  —  the  last  of  which,  however, 
only  reached  Frere  two  days  after  the 
ultimatum  was  sent.  On  the  lOth 
January,  1879,  English  troops  entered 
Zululand,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
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the  rout  at  Isandblwana  occurred,  in 
which  the  British  force  was  cut  to 
pieces  ;  aod  a  week  afterwards  there 
arrived  another  forcible  protest  from 
the  colonial  secretary  against  a  policy 
of  war.  To  Frere  the  shock  of  the  dis- 
aster waSf  his  biographer  says,  the 
most  terrible  he  had  ever  experienced  ; 
in  Natal  there  was  panic  such  as  Frere 
had  not  witnessed  even  at  the  most 
critical  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  to 
the  Cabinet  of  the  queen  the  disaster 
was  a  heavy  blow  and  discouragement 
in  the  midst  of  European  complications 
and  in  the  face  of  a  general  election. 
Fortunately,  the  Zulus  in  Natal  did  not 
rise  against  us ;  Getewayo  did  not  at- 
tempt a  raid  ;  some,  though  not  many, 
of  the  Boers  co-operated  with  us. 
Sir  Gramet  Wolseley,  preceded  by  rein- 
forcements, arrived  at  Gape  Town  on 
the  28th  June  ;  but  before  he  could 
assume  command  of  the  army.  Lord 
Chelmsford  had  won  the  battle  of 
Ulundi  (July  5),  and  the  Zulus  con- 
fessed themselves  beaten.  The  Boers, 
however,  began  to  insist  on  regaining 
their  independence,  and  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  had  to  explain  to  them  at  a 
critical  interview  that  the  annexation 
should  not  be  undone,  though  local 
government  would  be  conceded. 

The  Cabinet  at  home  were  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
The  majority  wished  to  recall  Frere. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  supported  him  ;  and 
probably  tlie  queen,  who  had  sent  a 
prompt  and  gracious  message  of  en- 
couragement (vol.  ii.,  p.  281)  on  the 
news  of  the  disaster,  disapproved  his 
recall.  In  the  result  a  despatch  was 
sent  censuring  him,  with  a  general 
expression  of  continued  confidence. 
The  censure  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
ought  not,  without  first  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  the  British  government,  to 
have  insisted  in  an  ultimatum  on  the 
disbandment  of  Cetewayo's  army,  on 
his  receiving  a  resident,  or  on  the  ful- 
filment of  his  promises  of  better  gov- 
ernment. The  despatch  pointed  out 
that  no  evidence  had  been  produced  of 
urgent  necessity  for  immediate  action, 
**  which  alone  could  justify  you  in  tak- 
ing* without  their  full  knowledge  and 


sanction,  a  oonrse  almost  certain  to 
result  in  war,  which,  as  I  had  previa 
ously  impressed  upon  you,  every  effort 
should  have  been  made  to  avoid."  The 
Cabinet  pointed  out  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  even  if  war  could  not 
ultimately  be  avoided,  it  was  their 
business  to  decide  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  coming  to  an  issue,  and  that 
meanwhile  '^the  forces  at  your  dis- 
posal were  adequate  to  protect  Natal 
from  any  serious  Zulu  inroad,  and  to 
provide  for  any  other  emergency  that 
could  have  arisen'^  during  the  refer- 
ence home.  When  we  remember  that, 
even  after  the  disaster  of  Isandblwana; 
no  Zulu  inroad,  serious  or  otherwise, 
was  undertaken  by  Getewayo,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  agree  that  this  re* 
monstrance  was  justified. 

This  remarkable  proceeding  is  the 
determining    incident    in    Sir    Bartle 
Frere's  career,  — *  the  one  which  arrests 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  it.    It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  his  biographer  should  have  done 
his   utmost   to   justify    it.    The    case 
which  he  makes  is  that,  up  to  the  time 
of     Lord     Carnarvon's      resignation, 
Frere's    action    and  policy    had  been 
cordially   accepted    and    indorsed    by 
him  ;  that  after  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach's 
accession  to  office  there  had  not  been 
a  hint  or  a  word  from  him  to  indicate 
any  new  departure  ;  that  up  to  Octo* 
ber  2,  the  letters  of  the  new  secretary 
approved  his  conduct,  sanctioned  the 
boundary   award    notwithstanding   its 
encouragement     to     Cetewayo,     and 
added  that  of  course  Cetewayo  must  be 
kept  in  order,  and  compelled  to  give  up 
those    Zulus  who   violated,  as  lately. 
Natal  or  Transvaal  territory.    Mr.  Mar- 
tineau  insists  that  the  later  despatches, 
which  refused  reinforcements  and  dep- 
recated war,  were  like  those  of  a  man 
from    whose     memory    had    suddenly 
been  obliterated  all  prior  correspond- 
ence, including  letters  which  he  him- 
self had  written.    Beading  that  prior 
correspondence  by   the  light  of  what 
subsequently  passed,  it  may  no  doubt 
be  open  to  the  criticism  that  a  too  san- 
guine colonial  governor  would  be  apt 
to  find  in  it  more  encouragement  than 
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was  intended.  The  colonial  secretary 
probably  never  contemplated  that  a 
policy  of  war  and  actual  hostilities  and 
invasion  would  be  undertaken  without 
specific  approval  from  home.  The  mo- 
ment that  a  demand  for  reinforcements 
and  the  tone  of  Frere's  letters  showed 
what  he  was  aiming  at,  there  was 
no  uncertainty  about  Sir.  M.  Hicks 
Beach's  telegrams  and  letters.  That 
of  October  12  showed  that  the  home 
government  regarded  the  Gape  hostili- 
ties at  an  end,  and  that  war  was  no 
longer  in  prospect.  Frere  went  on  in 
spite  of  the  Colonial  Ofiice,  and  his 
defence  must  rest  upon  this,  that,  as 
his  biographer  puts  it,  it  was  as  impos- 
sible at  this  eleventh  hour  to  reverse 
his  policy  and  withdraw  from  the  posi- 
tion he  had  taken,  as  it  would  have 
been  for  Wellington  to  decline  a  battle 
on  the  eve  of  Waterloo.  It  fails  be- 
cause the  ultimatum  was  not  delivered 
till  after  it  was  known  that  the  secre- 
tary of  state  counselled  prudence,  com- 
promise, and  the  avoidance  of  war. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  had,  no  doubt,  de- 
cided in  his  own  mind  that  a  forward 
and  determined  policy  was  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  the  barbarous  army 
which  hung  like  a  black  cloud  on  his 
frontiers.  His  mind  was  so  constituted 
that  he  could  not  displace  his  convic- 
tion and  act  on  that  of  an  official  supe- 
rior whom  he  believed  to  be  mistaken. 
As  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  he  felt  that 
to  retire  from  Peshawar  meant  the  roll- 
ing out  of  the  Punjab  in  the  flames  of 
rebellion,  so  to  show  i*eluctance  to  en- 
counter the  Zulu  power  was  the  very 
way  to  invite  its  aggression,  and  to 
make  territories  inhabited  by  British 
subjects  the  seat  of  warlike  operations. 
The  mistake  lay  in  assuming  that  a 
supreme  colonial  governor  may  detach 
his  mind  from  all  other  interests  and 
concentrate  it  exclusively  on  those  in 
bis  immediate  locality,  in  the  way  that 
a  subordinate  provincial  ruler  in  India 
may  do.  As  the  representative  of  the 
crown,  he,  as  well  as  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice, had  to  consider  not  merely  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  colony,  but  the 
geperal  position  of  the  empire,  and 
ought  not  to  have  involved  his  country 


in  a  distant  war  without  the  smallcsi 
reference  to  the  exigencies  of  the  em- 
pire nearer  home.  There  is  no  trace 
that  Frere  ever  gave  the  smallest  atten- 
tion to  what  was  passing  in  Europe  at 
the  time,  and  to  the  extreme  incon- 
venience his  policy  would  occasion  to 
the  government  at  home.  Even  if  his 
invasion  of  Zululand  had  been  as  sue* 
cessful  as  it  was  in  the  first  instance 
disastrous,  the  Cabinet  at  home  would 
not  at  that  conjuncture  have  approved 
it.  But  when  events  proved  that  the 
invasion  had  been  badly  planned  and 
unsuccessfully  executed,  and  that  the 
very  motive  for  it,  the  necessity  of 
anticipating  attack,  was  founded  on  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  surroundings, 
every  one  must  feel  that  Frere  encoun- 
tered a  responsibility  which  it  is  for 
the  public  interest  should  not  be  mini- 
mized or  concealed.  It  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sacred  and  elementaiy 
rule  of  colonial  administration,  thai 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency  a 
colonial  governor  is  altogether  exceed- 
ing his  duty  who  places  his  relations  to 
his  neighbors  on  the  inclined  plane 
which  leads  to  war  without  a  clear  un- 
derstanding beforehand  with  the  au- 
thorities at  home,  so  that  they  may  not 
merely  understand  and  approve  the 
issue  of  peace  or  war  being  raised, 
but  may  also  themselves  decide  as  to 
the  time  and  mode  of  conducting 
hostilities.  This  vast  colonial  empire 
would  be  a  source  of  infinite  embarrass- 
ment to  the  home  government,  if  every 
colonial  governor  deemed  it  within  his 
power  and  duty  to  act  as  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  did  in  1878.  There  is  or  ought 
to  be  the  strongest  disinclination  to 
give  a  grudging  support  to  an  absent 
colonial  governor  struggling  against 
overwhelming  difficulties.  It  is  felt 
that  even  criticism  should  be  lenient. 
But  there  is  a  correlative  duty  on  his 
part  to  observe  perfect  loyalty  and 
frankness  to  the  government  at  home, 
and  not  to  avail  himself  of  any  of  the 
opportunities  which  an  official  on  the 
s|)ot  possesses  of  forcing  the  hand  of 
his  superiors  by  presenting  to  them  a 
state  of  circumstances  in  which  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  exercise  a  free  judg. 
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ment,  and  from  which  option  is  ex- 
cluded. 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  left  but 
urgently  to  press  the  home  government 
for  reinforcements.  His  own  position 
was  weakened  by  what  had  occurred ; 
but  resignation  of  his  office,  in  spite  of 
appeals  from  home  and  in  the  colony, 
was  out  of  the  question.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  was  sent  in  the  summer  of 
1879  to  supersede  Lord  Chelmsford  in 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  Frere, 
*'  for  the  time,"  as  high  commissioner, 
so  far  as  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  and 
other  portions  of  the  territoiy  subject 
to  him  were  concerned.  This  division 
of  authority  was  not  a  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  union  and  confederation,  but 
rather  of  separation  and  disintegration, 
and  seems  to  us  to  point  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  re- 
sign. He  decided,  however,  to  remain, 
and  his  relations  with  Sir  Garnet  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  satisfactoiy, 
nor  even  with  the  home  government, 
which  was  desirous  of  transferring  to 
Sir  Giamet  part  of  the  emoluments  of 
Frere'a  office.  In  the  following  year 
Sir  Garnet  was  succeeded  in  his  portion 
of  the  high  commissionership  by  Sir 
Creorge  CoUey. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Frere 
never  wavered  as  to  the  soundness  of 
his  policy.  In  September,  1879,  we 
find  him  writing  that  the  more  the 
facts  were  considered,  the  more  clearly 
it  would  appear  that  the  war  was  inev- 
itable and  righteous,  the  only  way  of 
preventing  bloody  Zulu  inroads  into 
British  territory,  and  a  simultaneous 
Boer  rebellion  in  the  Transvaal ;  and 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
colonists,  of  whatever  race  or  origin, 
declared  that  he  had  gained  their 
warmest  approbation. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  proof 
that  the  war  was  necessary  to  prevent 
Zulu  inroads  ;  while  the  Boer  rebellion 
broke  out  in  spite  of  it,  and  terminated, 
after  a  series  of  events  most  disastrous 
to  British  reputation,  in  their  regaining 
independence.  It  is  not  the  least  to 
the  discredit  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  that 
the  actual  course  of  events  was  entirely 
excluded  from  his  contemplation.    But 


a  statesman  more  experienced  than  an 
ex-Indian  official  in  the  mode  in  which 
English  party  warfare  is  conducted^ 
and  less  habituated  to  decide  on  his 
course  from  purely  local  considerations, 
might  possibly  have  appreciated  that 
the  state  of  affairs  in  England,  as  well 
as  political  complications  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  rendered  a  South  African 
war  most  imprudent  at  that  particular 
moment,  even  in  the  interests  of  the 
colonists  themselves.  For  no  sooner 
was  it  undertaken,  with  its  first  fruits 
of  failure,  than  the  whole  force  of  the 
Opposition  at  home,  exasperated  by  its 
exclusion  from  office,  and  by  the  grow- 
ing authority  and  reputation  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  spent  itself  in  a  chorus 
of  condemnation.  No  moderation  was 
observed.  Not  merely  was  the  war 
denounced  as  wrongful  and  unneces- 
sary, and  its  disasters  imputed  to  gross 
inefficiency,  but  sympathy  with  the 
Boers  was  loudly  proclaimed,  and  a 
demand  put  forward .  in  the  name  of 
sound  Liberal  policy  and  justice  that 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  should 
be  reversed. 

Mr.  Gladstone  sounded  no  note  of 
opposition  to  that  annexation  when  it 
was  first  proclaimed.  The  leading 
Boers  had  themselves  acquiesced  in  its 
necessity,  and  encouraged  and  con- 
sented to  it  —  urged  thereto  by  their 
Zulu  and  financial  difficulties.  But  no 
sooner  did  South  African  difficulties 
provide  an  opportunity  for  making 
party  capital  than  Mr.  Gladstone  dis- 
covered it  to  have  resulted  from  ^'  the 
invasion  of  a  free  people."  The  Traus- 
vaal  was  described  as  a  country  where 
we  had  insanely  placed  ourselves  in 
the  strange  predicament  of  the  free 
subjects  of  a  monarchy  going  to  coerce 
the  free  subjects  of  a  republic,  and  to 
compel  them  to  accept  a  citizenship 
which  they  decline  and  refuse.  The 
Boers  took  up  their  cue,  and  begged 
that  *^  the  injustice  done  to  the  Trans- 
vaal might  find  redress."  When  the 
Mid-Lothian  orator  came  into  office  he 
very  soon  discovered  that  it  was  easier 
to  kindle  a  flame  than  to  quench  a  fire. 
His  colonial  secretary,  Lord  Kimberley, 
might  announce    at   his   leisure,  and 
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•after  Cabinet  consideration,  that  'Hhe 
«overeignty  of  the  queen  over  tlie 
Transvaal  could  not  be  relinquished  ; 
that  be  hoped  for  the  speedy  accom- 
plishment of  confederation,  whicli 
would  enable  free  institutions  to  be 
given  to  the  Transvaal  and  Katal  as 
■already  proposed."  Bnt  the  Boers  had 
been  encouraged  to  very  different 
views,  an(^  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  annexation  to  which  they 
bad  consented,  moved  heaven  and 
•earth  to  repeal  it.  They  sent  their 
-emissaries  to  Cape  Town  to  hinder 
•confederation,  and  rekindle  animosity 
between  Dutch  and  English.  The 
Aborigines  Protection  Society  was 
started  in  London,  which  interfered 
between  natives  and  whites  in  South 
Africa  with  the  confidence  of  ignorance 
and  partisanship.  A  Basuto  war  was 
stirred  up,  in  which  the  government  at 
home  evaded  responsibility,  while  Rad- 
ical members  of  Parliament  were  said 
to  be  encouraging  Boer  leaders  and  the 
Cape  Tow  n  opposition .  Even  as  regards 
the  Zulus  themselves,  our  recent  oppo- 
nents in  a  sanguinary  war,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  shown  his  hostility  to  his 
countrymen  and  colonists  (who  had  no 
votes  to  give  him)  by  speaking  of  that 
war  as  "  the  record  of  ten  thousand 
Zulus  slain  for  no  other  offence  than 
their  attempt  to  defend  against  your 
artillery  with  their  naked  bodies  their 
hearths  and  homes,  their  wives  and 
families."  An  influential  memorial  was 
presented  to  the  same  statesman  as 
prime  minister,  to  the  effect  that  the  re- 
call of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  would  conduce 
to  the  unity  of  the  party  and  redeem 
their  pledges  to  constituents.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  a  very  extraordinary  thing 
that  Frere  should  have  persisted  in 
retaining  his  office  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  in  waiting  till  he  was  for- 
mally recalled  in  August,  1880,  on  the 
g^und  of  divergence  between  his  views 
and  those  of  the  new  government  at 
home,  and  that  no  prospect  remained  of 
his  being  able  to  forward  the  policy  of 
confederation.  The  Cape  Parliament, 
it  seems,  had  recently  refused  to  take 
•even  the  preliminary  step  of  a  confer- 
<eoce  with  a  view  to  that  policy,  and 


acconlingly  Lord  Carnarvon's  project 
was  indefinitely  postponed.  Frere  ac- 
cordingly quitted  South  Africa,  and 
had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  carrying 
with  him  the  cordial  approbation  and 
gratitude  of  all  the  European  colonists. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  career 
ended  in  failure.  The  policy  of  con- 
federation which  he  was  specially  ap- 
pointed to  promote  was  eliminated 
from  the  field  of  practical  politics. 
The  Boera  were  on  the  eve  of  cancel- 
ling the  Transvaal  annexation.  The 
affairs  of  the  Cape  were  in  confusion, 
and  he  himself  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  sequence  of  events  which  had  been 
ushered  in  by  a  war  which  he  bad 
undertaken  without  authority  from 
home.  It  was  a  terrible  retribution  for 
the  one  blunder  of  his  life,  and  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  in  his  favor 
that  he  was  a  man  of  unblemished 
integrity,  who  had  vindicated  daring  a 
long  career  a  character  for  courage  and 
capacity.  He  was  a  man  of  high  aims 
and  unyielding  will,  keen  to  maintain 
the  imperial  authority,  and  to  enforce 
justice  as  between  races.  Anglo- 
Indians  at  all  events  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  in  his  view  the  domi- 
nant race  had  its  rights  and  privileges 
as  well  as  its  responsibilities. 

After  Sir  Bartle  Frere  left  the  Cape, 
events  quickly  developed  themselves. 
Their  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Zululand  and  the  contempora- 
neous dissatisfaction  occasioned  to  the 
Boen  by  their  own  cession  of  their 
territory  in  expectation  of  favors  which 
they  never  obtained.  For  Boer  griev- 
ances Frere  was  not  responsible,  nor 
for  the  consequences  of  the  policy  pnr- 
sued  towards  the  Transvaal  and  Zulu- 
land  after  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  arrived 
to  supersede  him  in  July,  1879.  The 
Boer  leaders  began  to  prepare  for 
armed  rebellion  before  Frere's  recall. 
Sir  George  Colley,  on  his  arrival,  de- 
clined to  see  them,  and  treated  their 
projected  resistance  as  a  matter  of  small 
importance.  On  the  16th  December, 
1880,  they  issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing the  re-establishment  of  their  repnb- 
lie.  Hostilities  ensued,  the  insurrection 
drawing  its  forces   from  the   Orange 
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Free  State  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
from  the  Transvaal.  Sir  George  Colley 
entered  upon  the  campaign  with  forces 
so  inadequate  that  the  British  troops 
were  repulsed  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions, on  the  last  of  which  —  viz.,  at 
Mnjuba  Hill — he  lost  his  life,  and  a 
complete  surrender  was  made  by  the 
crown  to  successful  rebels  of  British 
territory  and  British  good  faith. 

Frere  always  believed  the  outbreak 
in  the  Transvaal  to  be  of  Irish  origin. 
He  had  found  the  real  wire-pullers  of 
the  Boer  Committee  to  be  foreigners  of 
various  nationalities,  together  with  an 
Irishman  of  the  name  of  Aylward,  an 
ex- Fenian  who  had  been  pardoned  for 
turning  queen^s  evidence  against  the 
murderers  of  the  Manchester  police- 
man, and  was  now  an  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Boers.  Money  to  stir  up 
the  insurrection  came  in  from  the  Irish 
rebel  societies,  accoixling  to  Le  Caron's 
evidence  before  the  Parnell  Commis- 
sion. The  Transvaal  was  one  of  the 
points  of  attack,  says  Mr.  Martineau, 
of  the  anarchical  plots  which  had  their 
headquarters  in  Ireland  and  America. 
The  foes  of  England,  those  of  her  own 
household,  no  doubt,  looked  on  with 
exultation  while  British  commissioner 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Boers, 
without  even  securing  satisfaction  from 
those  who  had  murdered  their  country- 
men or  otherwise  violated  the  usages 
of  war.  The  Transvaal  was  given 
back,  in  spite  of  repeated  pledges  by 
the  British  crown  that  it  should  be 
retained,  on  the  faith  of  which  hun- 
dreds of  Europeans  had  settled  in  the 
country  and  staked  their  all,  and  seven 
hundred  thousand  natives  relied  for 
protection.  The  pledge  had  been 
given,  it  is  said,  by  three  secretaries 
of  state,  three  high  commissioners,  and 
two  Houses  of  Commons.  ''Thank 
€ro<l,"  said  a  loyal  native,  ''my  chil- 
dren are  Afrikanders,  and  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  their  country  !  " 

These  transactions,  as  well  as  the 
desertion  of  Gordon,  when  he  was 
"  hemmed  in  but  not  surrounded  "  at 
Khartoum,  form  a  melancholy  page  of 
English  history,  and  must  forever 
brand  with  disgrace  the  Gladstone  gov- 


ernment of  1880-85.  Their  leader  had 
the  satisfaction  of  pointing  to  speeches 
in  which,  long  after  the  event,  and  at 
a  favorable  moment  for  party  purposes, 
he  had  denounced  the  acquisition  of 
the  Transvaal  as  valueless  and  dishon- 
orable. But  that  sentiment,  even  if 
justified,  did  not  excuse  the  subsequent 
surrender,  regardless  of  all  the  engage- 
ments and  liabilities  which  had  gi*nwn 
up  during  its  retention.  Accordingly, 
the  phrase  that  "  it  was  a  question  of 
saving  the  country  from  sheer  blood- 
guiltiness  "  was  invented  to  cover  the 
disgrace  of  the  whole  transaction,  and 
closed  a  chapter  in  our  history  in 
which  Great  Britain  was  found  treating 
with  armed  rebels  to  its  authority  on 
terms  of  almost  unconditional  surren- 
der to  them.  The  only  excuse  put  for- 
ward over  and  above  the  escape  from 
"  bloodguiltiness  "  was  that  we  thereby 
redressed  the  wrong  of  the  original 
annexation.    It  was  considered  to  be 

m 

no  objection  that  we  at  the  same  time 
wilfully  violated  all  the  engagements 
which  that  temporary  annexation  had 
involved,  and  abandoned  numbers  of 
innocent  people  who  had  trusted  to  our 
pledges. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  thing  for  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  reputation,  and  We  can- 
not help  feeling  extremely  sorry  for 
him,  that  he  should  have  been  mixed 
up  in  such  a  responsible  manner  with 
a  tangle  of  events  so  deplorable  and 
humiliating.  His  past  history  did  not 
deserve  it.  Amongst  the  great  heroes 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  he  deservedly 
holds  a  foremost  place.  He  exhibited, 
during  the  whole  of  that  arduous  time, 
courage,  capacity,  and  resource  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  While  danger  was  at 
its  thickest,  and  difiiculties  seemed  to 
be  overwhelming,  he,  like  so  many  of 
our  countrymen,  so  far  from  showing 
the  least  tendency  to  shrink,  was 
prompt  and  forward  to  meet  them, 
recognizing  that  the  only  policy  was  to 
dare  all,  and  that  by  daring  all  we 
should  win  all.  No  other  spirit  than 
that  could  have  coped  successfully  with 
the  appalling  dimensions  of  that  strug- 
gle on  the  part  of  a  small  island  to 
retain  empire  over  a  huge  continent 
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separated  by  a  distance  of  thousands  of 
miles.  Even  after  the  suppression  of 
actual  military  operations,  the  rude 
shake  which  our  power  had  received, 
the  new  light  which  had  burst  on  the 
minds  both  of  conquerors  and  con- 
quered as  to  the  difficulty  of  a  handful 
of  whites  holding  down  two  hundred 
millions  of  people  capable  of  producing 
competent  soldiers,  might  well  have 
inspired  misgivings  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  reorganizing  such  an-  empire  on 
a  durable  basis.  All  that  is  known  of 
Sir  Bartio  Frere  is  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  one  of  those  whose  minds  never 
misgave  them  for  an  instant,  during  or 
after  the  crisis.  *^  Forward  "  was  the 
word  which  characterized  both  the  man 
and  his  policy,  whether  the  overwhelm- 
ing dangers  in  front  of  him  were  mili- 
tary or  political.  Such  is  the-  stuff  of 
which  real  heroes  are  made.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  one  of  those  men  who  never 
despair  of  the  republic,  for  they  are 
constitutionally  incapable  of  doing  so  ; 
whose  conviction  that  the  sure  and 
certain  metiiod  of  grappling  with  diffi- 
culty is  to  spring  forward  to  meet  it  is 
80  deep-seated,  that  they  ignore  the  re- 
straints of  calculation  ;  whose  faith  in 
the  imperial  destiny  of  their  country 
never  deserts  them  for  a  moment. 
Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  his 
policy  of  giving  battle  promptly  to 
Cetewayo ;  and  the  disaster  of  Isandhl- 
wana  is  not  decisive  against  it,  espe- 
cially as  the  battle  of  Uluudi  in  a  few 
months  entirely  retrieved  that  disaster 
and  reduced  the  Zulus  to  subjection. 
The  objections  to  it  in  our  minds  are, 
that  it  was  unauthorized  and  even  con- 
trary to  orders,  and  offended  against 
prudential  considerations  on  a  wider 
scale  than  the  immediate  difficulty  in 
hand.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  the  mis- 
fortune at  the  most  critical  and  deci- 
sive moment  of  his  life  to  be  placed  in 
the  uncongenial  position  of  being  in 
duty  bound  to  forego  decisive  measures 
which  he  believed  to  be  indispensable 
in  deference  to  higher  exigencies 
which  he  imperfectly  appreciated. 
The  obligation  to  go  forward  was,  from 
his  point  of  view,  imperative,  and  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that 


others  would  fail  to  share  that  view. 
The  disaster  which  ensued  was  mag- 
nified for  party  purposes,  till,  in  the 
furious  exaggeration  of  contemporary 
passion,  he  was  denounced  as  tlie 
destroyer  of  Dutch  freedom,  the  san- 
guinary exterminator  of  Zulus,  the 
reckless  partisan  of  a  foolish  and  dan- 
gerous policy.  The  effect  of  Mr. 
Martineau^s  biography  is  to  restore  him 
to  the  position  which  he  occupied  be- 
fore the  Zulu  troubles,  —  that  of  a  man 
who  had  rendered  signal  service  to 
India  for  more  than  a  generation^ 
who  had  displayed  during  momentous 
events  qualities  which  justified  Lord 
Carnarvon  in  singling  him  out  as  the 
statesman  best  fitted  to  forward  a  great 
scheme  of  imperial  confederation,  who 
continued  to  display  similar  qualities 
during  his  colonial  administration,  but 
fell  a  victim  to  one  error  of  judgment 
which  at  once  plunged  him  into  the 
abyss  of  English  party  passions  stimu- 
lated to  a  white-heat  by  the  progress 
of  a  general  election.  While  we  recog- 
nize the  error,  we  feel  that  tlie  meas- 
ure dealt  out  to  him  was  hard  beyond 
all  fit  porportion,  and  we  welcome  this 
vindication  of  his  career  as  tliat  of  a 
man  who  deserved  well  of  his  country, 
and  of  whom  England  may  be  proud. 


From  The  Leiaore  Hour. 
MBS.  TONKIN  AT  HOMS. 

I. 

The  position  of  Mrs.  Tonkin's  res- 
idence and  the  arrangement  of  her 
kitchen  windows  are  the  envy  of  all 
her  acquaintance.  The  principal  win- 
dow, which  in  most  cottages  would  be 
the  only  one,  merely  looks  across  the 
narrow  street  to  the  yellow  walls, 
mossy  slate  roofs,  and  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  opposite  houses,  and  is, 
besides,  so  crowded  with  geraniums 
and  primulus  that  it  is  of  little  use, 
save  for  the  minor  and  unimportant 
purpose  of  admitting  light.  But  the 
house  being  the  comer  house  of  a  row, 
and  situated  on  the  verge  of  a  kind  of 
square  or  plact  (known  as  the  Green, 
but  innocent  of  verdure),  the  iogeuioos 
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builder  has  seized  the  opportunity  of 
insertiug  iu  the  side  wall,  ou  a  line 
with  the  fireplace,  a  subsidiary  win- 
dow, tall  and  narrow  in  shape,  which 
not  only  commands  a  full  view  of  the 
said  Green  —  a  favorite  lounging  and 
gossiping  place  —  but  rakes  the  main 
street  of  the  village  fore  and  aft,  so  to 
speak,  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  be- 
sides permitting  a  fairly  comprehensive 
view  of  the  harbor  below. 

The  advantages  this  window  confers 
are  as  obvious  as  they  are  enviable. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  unfortunate 
caae  of  Mrs.  Matthews  next  door,  or  of 
Mrs.  Harvey  over  the  way.    Possess- 
ing only  windows  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
their  outlook  is  so  limited  that  scarcely 
has  the  passer-by  come  within  range  of 
observation  than  he,  or  she  —  which  is 
more     important  —  is    hidden    again, 
often  before  the  poor  ladies  have  had 
time  to  look  up  from  their  work.    At 
the  best  they  are  rewarded  with  the 
briefest,  most  tantalizing  of  glimpses  ; 
and    twenty    times   a  day   they  must 
either    interrupt   their  occupations  to 
make  a    hurried  rush  for   the    street 
door,  or  leave  their  curiosity  unsatis- 
fied, and  run  a  terrible  risk  of  missing 
some  interesting  paragraph  in  the  daily 
history  of  the  town.      But  with  Mrs. 
Tonkin  it  is  otherwise.    Every  living 
creature  that  passes  up  or  down  the 
street  comes  under  the  scope  of  her 
observation   for  something  like  half  a 
minute  —  time  enough    for  the  expe- 
rienced eye  to  master  every  detail  of 
dress    and    appearance,  and   to   draw 
therefrom    infallible   deductions  as  to 
the    victim's    private  affairs.    A  new 
ribbon  at  a  maiden's  throat,  the  neck 
of  a  bottle    protruding   from  an   old 
woman's    gown    pocket,    the    ragged 
sleeves  of  a  married  woman's  jersey — 
such  things  speak  volumes  to  the  dis- 
cerning   mind.    Without   leaving   her 
**churrs,"   Mrs.  Tonkin  can  tell  you 
who  is  prospering  and  who  is  not,  who 
In  love,  who  at  odds  with  his  wife,  who 
is  to  have  beef  for  dinner  and  who 
contents    himself  with   salt  fish.     In 
short,  Mrs.  Tonkin  is  a  happy  woman, 
and  all  because  of  the  little  window. 

The  kitchen  itself  is  a  roomy  apart- 


ment, floored  with  alternate  squares  of 
red  and  yellow  brick,  ceiled  with  bare, 
varnished  boards,  and  furnished,  as  ta 
chairs  and  tables,  in  a  fashion  which 
calls  for  no  remark.  On  the  walla 
hang  a  few  colored  almanacks  and 
oleographs,  and  a  large  and  interesting 
collection  of  memorial  cards  neatly 
framed  in  black.  By  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal of  these  the  inquirer  may  obtain 
a  fund  of  information  concerning  Mrs. 
Tonkin's  deceased  relations  —  their 
births,  deaths,  and  virtues.  On  a  side 
table  is  piled  a  small  collection  of  books 
— a  large  gilt  family  Bible,  hymn- 
books,  Methodist  tracts,  *'The  Narra- 
tive of  Mrs.  Hcsther  Bogers,"  Foxe's 
"  Book  of  Martyrs,"  "  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," ^*The  Seaman's  Manual,"  and 
''Valentine  Yox,"  a  book  which  has 
gone  far  to  shake  Mrs.  Tonkin's  belief 
in  the  infallibility  of  all  printed  matter. 
In  fact,  she  does  not  hesitate  to  brand 
it  as  '*  a  pack  o'  lies."  You  will  also 
notice  a  grandfather's  clock,  for  which, 
it  is  whispered,  a  Plymouth  gentleman 
once  offered  Mrs.  Tonkin  fifty  pounds 
in  vain ;  an  ostrich  ^gg  (which  no 
properly  furnished  cottage  can  be 
without)  ;  and  some  mysterious  cylin- 
ders of  colored  glass,  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  by  threads,  and  regarded  as 
highly  ornamental. 

Opposite  the  small  window  a  door 
gives  access  to  the  front  entry,  the 
parlor,  and  the  staircase  ;  and  there  is 
another  door  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
which  opens  into  Uie  ''  loft."  This  is 
a  square,  paved  yard  of  equal  width  to 
the  cottage,  and  quite  surrounded  by 
neighboring  houses,  whose  upper  sto- 
ries project  considerably  over  it,  so 
that  only  a  small  part  in  the  centre  is 
open  to  the  sky  —  a  kind  of  impluvium. 
The  sheltered  portion  serves  as  a  store- 
place  for  nets,  gear,  coals,  and  the  like. 
In  a  tub  set  at  one  corner  of  the  open 
space  grows  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Tonkin's 
heart,  a  geranium  such  as  you  must 
visit  Cornwall  to  see  —  full  ten  feet 
high,  with  a  thick,  woody  stem,  and 
bearing  every  year  some  hundred  clus- 
ters of  pink  blossom.  The  loft  com- 
municates with  the  street  by  means  of 
a  dark  passage  or  tunnel  running  down 
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the  side  of  the  house  farthest  from  the 
JLitcheu.  This  is  tlie  mode  of  ingress 
And  egress  of  which  the  world  mostly 
avails  itself  —  the  front  door  heing  re- 
served for  gentry,  beggars,  and  *'  for- 
eigners "  generally. 

II. 
Now  one  winter  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Tonkin  was  in  the  kitchen  *' beating " 
—  mending  nets,  that  is  —  while  her 
friendly  lodger  sat  by  the  fireside, 
keeping  her  company  and  filling  the 
netting-needles  with  twine  as  she  re- 

.  quired  them.     The  men  —  Peter   the 

.father,  and  Jimmy  the  son  —  lately 
home  from  sea,  were  in  the  loft  mend- 
ing the  belly  of  the  PetrePs  trawl. 
Outside,  on  the  Green,  and  by  the 
railings  of  the  harbor  wall,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  fishermen  were  idling. 
Some  leaned  over  the  low  railings, 
doubled  up  into  impossible  postures  ; 

.  the  rest  were  performing  a  manoeuvre 
curious  to  behold.  They  were  in  little 
groups  of  five  or  six,  huddled  together 
confusedly,  chin  on  shoulder,  as  men 
might  stand  in  a  crowd.  But  instead 
of  standing  still,  they  were  walking  up 

.  and  down  with  little  short  steps,  four 
or  five  paces  each  way,  jostling,  shuf- 
fling, treading  on  one  another's  heels 
every  time  they  turned.  Sometimes  he 
who  held  the  ear  of  a  group  would 
reach  an  impressive  point  in  his  argu- 
ment at  the  critical  moment ;  and  then, 
instead  of  turning  with  the  rest,  he 
would  walk  backwards  in  front  of  them, 
fuj^leman-wise,  gazing  earnestly  into 
their  faces,  and  beating  his  palm  with 
an  emphatic  finger.  Now  and  then  a 
market-cart  came  clattering  along  the 
street  at  break-neck  speed,  the  driver 
standing  with    legs  wide  apart  (your 

.  Cornish  Jehu  disdains  to  sit)  ;  and  then 
the  conferences  were  seen  to  break  up, 
and  the  groups  scatter  wildly ;  while 
mothers  rushed  screaming  from  their 
doors  and  snatched  unconscious  infants 
from  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  a 
chorus  of  objurgations  from  all  sides 

.  pursued  the  retreating  vehicle. 

Over  the  harbor  wall  there  was  a 
glimpse  of  the  still,  blue  pool,  and  the 
boats  riding  in  it,  drawn  up  in  long 


parallel  lines.  Beyond  that  again  was 
the  open  bay,  flecked  with  while  by  the 
north-easter,  and  the  great  flapping 
brown  sails  of  Devonshire  trawlers 
lying  at  anchor  off  the  harbor  mouth. 
Now  and  then  a  jackdaw  flew  from  hia 
post  among  the  chimneys,  and  hovered 
over  a  heap  of  offal  in  a  corner.  Pied 
wagtails  fought  and  chippered  along^ 
the  roofs,  and  gulls  traced  complicated 
curves  and  reticulations  against  the 
sky. 

It  was  market  day  ;  and  a  continuous 
stream  of  womankind  —  young  in  gay 
hats  and  dresses,  approximating  more 
or  less  to  the  latest  fashions,  old  in 
bonnets  and  gowns  of  more  sober  stuff^ 
and  cut  —  flowed  past  the  window, 
bound  for  an  afternoon  and  evening  of 
mingled  business  and  pleasure  in  the 
streets  of  the  neighboring  town.  Mrs. 
Tonkin  was  in  her  element.  She  had 
fastened  her  net  by  a  loop  to  a  nail  in 
the  frame  of  the  little  window  afore- 
mentioned, so  that  she  could  observe 
and  comment  at  her  ease  without  hin- 
drance to  her  work.  With  her  fingers 
busy  about  the  net,  she  kept  an  easy 
flow  of  commingled  criticism,  anec- 
dote, and  moral  reflection,  while  the 
lodger  listened  and  wondered. 

**  Theer's  Patience  Ann  James,  gwine 
to  market  in  her  shawl,  athout  a  bon- 
net, ef  I  d'  live  I  Well,  I  sh'd  be 
'sha-amed  I  Sarah  Tregurtha  —  a  hard 
woman — d'  keep  a  shop  out  'long 
—  d'  gie  long  credit,  and  then,  when 
you're  as  bare  o'  money  as  a  toad  is  o' 
feathers,  'tes,  '  Down  wi'  your  cash ' 
wi'  she,  *or  the  law  shall' make  'ee,* 
They  do  say  there's  ill  wishes  flyen 
about  Sarah's  ears.  I  wouldn'  be  she, 
not  for  a  thousand  pound  and  a  satin 
gownd.  Better  a  blow  downright  'an 
a  wish  'at  d'  come  like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  and  you  caan't  tell  how  nor 
when.  Look  at  poor  Martha  Trier, 
lives  down  to  quay.  They  do  say  Job 
Trier,  afore  'a  marr'd  Martha,  went 
courten  another  maid,  and  they  fell 
out,  and  Job  wouldn'  ha'  nawthen  to 
do  wi'  she,  but  marr'd  Martha,  heing 
his  cousin.  So  the  other  maid  wished 
agen  Martha — wished  her  all  manner 
o'    things.     And  Martha's   two    sons 
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were  bom  big-beaded  [witless]  and 
big-beaded  tbey've  growed  up." 

Tbe  lodger,  tbougb  not  unaccus- 
tomed to  bear  similar  tales,  found  tbis 
one  too  raucb  for  bim,  witb  its  gbastly 
inference.    He  ventured  to  protest. 

"  Well,  'at's  wbat  tbey  d'  say,"  Mrs. 
Tonkin  replied,  witb  ber  usual  cautious 
formula  in  reference  to  tbings  super- 
natural ;  *'  'at's  wbat  tbey  d'  say,  and 
'at's  wbat  Martba  borself  d'  b'lieve,  as 
sbe's  tauld  me  often." 

"I  wonder  sbe  doesn't  retaliate," 
said  tbe  lodger. 

**  Plaize  ?  " 

''  Hasn't  sbe  tried  to  pay  tbe  woman 
back  in  ber  own  coin  ?  " 

''I  don't  doubt  et.  I  don't  doubt 
sbe's  done  ber  best,  poor  dear ;  but  'a 
be  a  poor  wake  crater  —  couldn'  for  tbe 
life  of  'en  wisb  agen  a  soul  strong 
'nougb  to  raise  a  wart  on  tbe  finger  of 
'en.  Poor  soul,  wben  ber  second  was 
bom,  and  tbe  doctor  tauld  ber  'twould 
surely  be  like  tbe  first,  a'  wouldn' 
b'lieve  en.  *•  No,'  sbe  'd  say,  *•  tbe 
Lord  wouldn'  let  ber  '  —  manen  tbe 
otber  one  —  "a  wouldn'  let  ber  go  so 
fur ;  I'm  sure  'a  wouldn' ;  nor  sbe 
woiddn'  be  so  ban)  on  me  as  to  wisb 
et,*  said  Martba.  And  sbe  did  go 
about  for  a  long  time,  tellen  us  o'  tbe 
clever  tbings  tbe  poor  cbield  did,  and 
bow  'a  was  sure  tbe  wits  of  en  was 
sprouten  —  ay,  'twas  a  long  time  afore 
sbe  give  up  bope,  poor  dear  beauty  I 

''  Eb-b  !  tbere's  tbem  maids  o'  Long 
Sam's  in  new  gowns,  as  smart  as  pay- 
cocks,  gwine  out  to  catcb  tbe  cbaps. 
Tbat's  along  o'  Sam's  luck  wi'  tbe  fisb 
tbis  winter.  Tbere'll  be  a  tbousand 
berring  on  aicb  o'  tbem  maids'  backs, 
I've  no  doubt. 

''Tbore  d'  go  young  Jimmy  Green, 
wbistlen.  Wby,  Peter  1  "  —  calling  to 
ber  busband  outside.    *^  Peter,  I  say  I  " 

''Well  tbere,  wbat  es  't?"  came 
from  bebind  tbe  door. 

''  Wadn'  Jimmy  Green  converted  up 
cbap'i  last  revival  ?  " 

"Ess,  sure." 

"Well,  'a  've  just  gone  in  'long, 
wbistlen  like  a  beatben.  Edn'  back- 
slidden, is  be  ?  " 

"Now,  ef   tbat  edn'  just  like  tbe 


women  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Tonkin,, 
tbrusting  a  red  face  in  at  tbe  door. 
"  Tbey  be'old  tbe  nose  of  a  conger,  and 
tbey  ciy  '  Say-snrpent  I '  to  waucc.  A 
cbap  caan't  breatbe  in  tbis  town  atbout 
breaking  baalf  tbe  commandments  ef 
you  bark  to  wbat  tbe  women  d'  say." 

"  Well,  'tes  well  known  tbat  wben 
you're  converted  you  mustn'  sing  songa 
nor  wbislle,  as  ef  you  were  a'  ordinary 
Cbristian,  so  to  spake,"  said  Mrs.  Ton- 
kin. 

"  Hauld  tongue  I  tbe  lad's  all  rigbt. 
You  d'  knaw  bow  'tes.  Your  beart 
may  put  off  ets  evil  and  be  cbucked 
full  o'  boliness,  long  afore  your  lipa 
do  forget  tbeir  wicked  ways.  Jimmy 
Green's  tbougb ts  edn'  wbistlen,  you 
may  be  sure  —  only  tbe  moutb  of  'en. 
So  don't  'ee  go  taking  away  bis  cbar'c- 
ter."  So  saying,  Mr.  Tonkin  disap- 
peared abruptly. 

"I  edn',"  said  Mre.  Tonkin.  "I 
edn' ;  but  'a  sbould  be  more  careful. 
Ef  'a  was  wbistlen  atbout  manen  et — 
and  I  don't  say  'a  wadn'  —  et  mayn't 
be  no  barm  to  spake  of,  simminly  ;  but 
'tes  a  sign  o'  tbe  wakeness  o'  tbe  fiesb. 

"  Tbere  d'  go  young  Benny  Dick." 

Tbe  lodger,  tbougb  foreseeing  tbat 
tbe  witticism  would  be  wasted  on  Mrs. 
Tonkin,  could  not  refniiu  from  asking 
if  Benny  Dick  was  a  married  man. 

"Ess,  to  be  sure,"  sbe  replied  ;  "a 
married  man,  poor  cbap  —  mnrr'd  last 

year  —  marr'd   a    woman    from  ; 

tbougbt  to  do  a  clever  tbing,  tbe  fuUisb 
crater.  Down  bere,  sir,  we  don't  like 
our  people  to  marr'  out  o'  tbe  town ; 
and  tbese  folk  are  worse  'an  most  for- 
eigners —  a  passel  o'  roguisb,  red- 
baired  Danes.  '  Wby  ded  'ee  marr' 
'en  ? '  said  one  to  Benny.  '  Wby,'  said 
Benny,  *  I'll  tell  'ee.  You'd  knaw,' 
said  be,  'bow  yon  people  do  stutter, 
every  man  Jack  of  'em '  (and  tbat's  so, 
you  caan't  bardly  make  out  wbat  tbey 
d'  say).  '  Well,'  said  Benny,  *  I  bad 
to  marr'  somebody,  and  I  wanted  a 
peaceful  bome,  and  I  tboft  a  wife  witb 
a  'pediment  in  ber  spacbe  'ud  be  just 
tbe  tbing.  So  I  went  and  picked  out 
tbe  maid  'at  stuttered  worst  o'  tbe 
wbole  buncb,'  said  Benny.  Well,  week 
after  tbey  were  marr'd,  Benny  tbougbt 
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to  try  her«  'A  waited  till  Sat'day  come, 
and  slie'd  claned  the  floor,  aud  then  'a 
come  up  from  the  boat  wilh  his  say- 
boots  on,  all  mud  aud  muck  aud  wet 
laaken,  aud  'a  marched  into  the  kitchen, 
and  stands  there  afore  the  fire  as  bauld 
as  ye  plaize.  Presently  she  come  down 
auver  steers,  aud  Hwas  as  good  as  a 
play  to  see  her  stand  theer  scaulden 
aud  profauen  somethen  dreadful,  Vve 
no  doubt,  inwardly,  but  not  a  word 
could  she  coax  through  her  teeth. 
Benny,  he  laughed,  thiuken  he's  mas- 
ter now,  sure  'nough,  when  down  she 
falls  in  a  fit.  They  runned  for  the  doc- 
tor. Doctor  took  Benny  aside.  ^  Take 
care  how  you  d'  anger  your  wife,'  said 
he.  *  You  see,'  said  the  doctor, '  spache 
to  a  woman  is  like  the  hole  in  the  top 
of  a  pot — lets  off  the  steam  when  'a  do 
bile  up  ;  but  stop  the  hole,  aud  there's 
a'  accident.  I  waan't  say  more  'an 
this,'  said  he,  '  et  may  be  as  bad  as 
murder  ef  you  d'  anger  your  wife  ;  so 
take  care.'  And  ever  senco  then,  the 
poor  chap  caan't  call  his  soul  his  own." 

III. 

Breaking  off  the  report  of  Mrs. 
Tonkin's  discourse  at  this  remarkable 
anecdote,  a  pause  is  made  to  explain 
that  even  the  brief  specimen  just  given 
was  not  without  its  interruptions.  It 
is  seldom  indeed  that  the  kitchen  re- 
mains empty  of  visitors  for  ten  minutes 
at  a  time  —  least  of  all  on  market  day, 
when  all  the  world  is  abroad.  Yarious 
reasons  contribute  to  make  it  one  of 
the  chief  places  of  resort  in  the  village, 
ranking  equal  at  least  with  the  grocer's 
shop,  the  bakehouse,  and  the  '* short" 
or  well.  Its  central  position  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  this.  Then  its  mis- 
tress is  generally  popular,  as  a  sensible, 
good-tempered  woman,  with  a  large 
fund  of  available  sympathy  for  friends 
in  trouble,  a  good  listener,  a  good 
talker,  and,  above  all,  one  of  whom  it 
has  been  said  that  no  woman  is  easier 
to  borrow  from.  The  habit  of  borrow- 
ing, like  the  kindred  habit  of  running 
Into  debt,  has  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
these  irresponsible  folk ;  and  in  some 
cases  it  develops  into  a  positive  mania, 
its  victims  borrowing  at  all  times  and 


seasons,  without  necessity,  and  appar- 
ently from  sheer  delight  in  the  act. 
They  are  reluctant  to  quit  a  neighbor's 
house  without  carrying  off  some  spoil 
or  other ;  if  the  frying-pan  they  come 
to  claim  is  in  use,  or  has  already  been 
lent,  then  a  pincli  of  saffron,  a  spoon- 
ful of  yeast,  or  last  week's  newspaper 
will  serve  their  need  just  as  well.  Sev- 
eral of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  spong- 
ing regularly  on  Mrs.  Tonkin,  coming 
daily  and  seldom  going  empty  away. 
She  submits  with  great  good-humor, 
regarding  it  as  a  neighborly  duty,  and 
merely  contenting  herself,  when  the 
raiders  have  departed,  with  shaking 
her  head  and  remarking  that  'Uhcj 
that  go  a-borrowing  go  a-sorrowing." 

Then  she  is  reputed  to  spend  less 
time  than  any  living  woman  in  *'  cooz- 
iug,"  or  gadding  about  on  gossiping 
tours.  Naturally,  visitors  are  more 
frequent  at  a  house  where  the  mistress 
is  actually  as  often  to  be  found  at  home 
as  not.  Moreover,  when  one  of  the 
newsmongers  —  aud  there  are  twenty 
dames  in  the  village  who  benevolently 
give  up  their  whole  time  to  the  busi- 
ness, resolutely  sacrificing  their  own 
trivial  household  affairs  to  the  good  of 
the  community  —  when  one  of  these 
has  a  special  bit  of  information  to  cir- 
culate —  a  death,  a  ghost,  a  pretty  scan- 
dal, or  what  not — she  will  not  have 
been  half  an  hour  about  it  before  she 
reflects :  — 

"  There's  that  poor  Mrs.  Tonkin  ; 
she  never  do  g'  out  —  s'ch  a  workisli 
womkn  as  'a  es  ;  'twill  be  a  kindness  to 
go  tell  her  to  wance." 

Then,  if  you  remember  that  Mrs^ 
Tonkin  is  second  cousin  at  least  to  half 
the  village,  and  that  every  relation 
passing  the  door  is  by  duty  bound  to 
look  in  and  chat ;  if  to  relations,  bor- 
rowers, and  newsmongers,  you  add  her 
immediate  neighbors,  who  are  in  aud 
out  of  the  house  all  day,  as  well  as 
people  on  business  and  casual  visitors 
from  other  villages,  you  will  begin  to 
realize  to  what  a  formidable  length  a 
bare  list  of  her  daily  callers  would  ex- 
tend. To  chronicle  in  detail  all  the 
visits  of  the  afternoon  would  be  tedi- 
ous ;  it  will  suffice  to  select  two  or  three 
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of  the  most  remarkable  as  specimens, 
and  pass  over  the  rest  ia  silence  or 
•  with  briefest  mention. 

rv. 

One  of  the  earliest  visitors  was  Mrs. 
Tonkin's  next  door  neighbor  and  spe- 
cial crony,  Mary  Ann  Matthews,  a  tall, 
grey-haired  woman  with  a  worn,  sweet 
face  and  a  soft,  pleasing  voice.  She 
wore  her  shawl  over  a  peaked  cloth 
cap,  and  had  her  knitting  in  her  hands. 
The  two  women  exchanged  greetings 
in  the  peculiar  recitative  which  is  used 
in  salutation  and  in  question  and  an- 
swer, and  gives  the  most  commonplace 
talk  the  charm  of  music.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  musical  phrase,  sung  rather  than 
spoken,  beginning  on  a  low  note,  rising 
a  fifth  to  the  emphatic  word,  and  then 
dropping  by  semi-tones. 

^'Well  my  dear,  edn'  gwine  market 
then?" 

''  No,  Mrs.  Tonkin,  my  dear.  Mais- 
ter's  just  come  home  from  Plymouth. 
You  edn'  gwine  neither  ?  " 

'^  No  ;  must  finish  this  plaguy  old  net 
ef  I  d'  live.  What  ded  'ee  fit  for  den- 
ner  to-day,  Mrs.  Mattheys  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  just  cabb'ge  soup  and  ling  and 
tates.    What  was  yours  ?  " 

^'Oh,  hadn'  time  to  fit  nawthen 
proper.  Us  just  had  *  Sat'day's  denner 
— catch  'em  and  take  'em,'  as  they  d' 
say  —  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there.  So 
John  Mattheys  is  back  ?  " 

^'Ess,  'a  b'lieve  —  come  back  this 
morning." 

"  Any  luck  wi'  the  fish  ?  " 

^'  No.  Not  a  herring  all  the  while  — 
terr'ble  bad  luck.  'A  should  ha'  come 
back  full  three  weeks  ago ;  but  you  d' 
knaw  how  'tes  ;  crew  say, '  Let's  stop 
on  a  bit  longer  —  maybe  the  luck  '11 
turn ; '  and  so  they  stop  and  run  the 
debts  up  till  salesman  waan't  lend  an- 
other farthing,  and  back  they  come 
worse  off  'an  they  did  start.  Poor 
John  ;  I  knawed  how  'twas,  minute  I  set 
eyes  on  'm.  Wet  laaken  and  tumblen 
tired  'a  was  ;  and  'a  never  said  a  wonl, 
but  just  dropped  in  a  cheer  and  sat. 
And  little  Annie,  she  runned  up  and 
jumped  on  his  knee,  and  said, '  What'st 
brought  home  for  ma  and  me,  da  ? '  — 
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for  'a  mostly  gets  a  dolly  or  a  mug  up 
Plymouth  for  'en.  And  Jolin  he 
looked  up,  and  stroked  her  hair,  and 
said,  *  Just  a  fine  cargo  o'  torn  nets  and 
twenty  pounds  worth  o'  debts,  my  dear. 
Edn'  that  brave  ? '  said  he.  Well,  I 
wadn'  what  you  may  caall  joyful,  you 
may  be  sure,  but  with  he  that  bitter 
'twouldn'  never  do  for  me  to  gie  in  ;  so 
said  I,  *  Never  mind,  Annie,  my  dear  ; 
da's  brought  hisself  home  safe  and 
sound,  so  us  waan't  mind  the  nets,  nor 
yet  the  debts,'  said  I." 

'^  Sure,  right  'nough  I "  said  Mrs. 
Tonkin,  with  a  world  of  sympathy  in 
her  voice.  ^'Nets  nor  yet  debts,"  she 
repeated,  approving  sentiment  and  jin- 
gle alike.  ^'  'Tes  queer  how  the  luck 
do  run.  Et  do  come  and  go  like  wind 
and  tide.  Some  do  swim  in  't — some 
don't  never  get  a  taste  of  'nt." 

'*  John  did  try  to  get  Lucky  Harry  on 
our  boat  laast  season,"  said  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews ;  ''  offered  'en  haalf  captain's 
share  if  'a  would  come  ;  but  'a  said  no 
—  said  'a  wouldn'  sail  with  a  captain 
whose  hair  was  red — doubted  ef  his 
luck  'ud  hauld  in  that  case.  And  I'm 
sure  my  John  edn'  what  you  may  caall 
red-haired  azackly  —  yally,  J  caall  'nt." 

''  You're  right,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Tonkin,  with  conviction  ;  ''  yally  'a  es 
— just  the  color  of  oranges,  and  that's 
a  lovely  color.  But  as  for  Lucky 
Harry,  I  wouldn'  ha'  nawthen  to  do 
wi'  en,  ef  I  was  cap'en.  Luck  like  his 
edn'  nat'ral  —  not  in  a  great  rogue  like 
he.  I  d'  want  to  knaw  where  et  do 
come  from  and  what  price  'a  do  pay  for 
'nt." 

'^  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Matthews,  lower- 
ing her  voice, ''  they  do  say  somethen 
about  a  great  tall  man  in  black,  people 
see  round  Harry's  door  after  dark. 
But  'tes  all  nonsense,  'a  b'lieve,"  she 
added,  glancing  towards  the  lodger. 

''  So  'a  es,  my  dear,"  assented  Mrs. 
Tonkin  reassuringly.  ^<  But  I  waan't 
never  have  'en  on  my  boat.  'Tes  well 
known  how  they  that  d'  'ave  'en  do 
pay  for  'nt  after.  Running  after  luck 
edn'  the  way  to  catch  'en.  Look  at 
Betty  Trevean ;  ef  a  woman  could  be 
lucky  by  trying,  'twould  be  she.  Why, 
'twas   only  laast  week  she  comed  in 
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here  and  axed  to  borry  my  bottle  o' 
giant  cement  I  use  to  roendie  dishes 
and  cups  wi'.  *  What  have  'ee  scat, 
Betty  ? '  said  I.  '  Edn'  scat  nawthen,' 
said  she.  ^Then  wherefoi-e  com'st 
thou  a-borryen  ? '  said  I.  '  I'll  tell  'ee,' 
said  she.  ■*•  When  I  come  down  this 
momen,'  said  Betty,  'I  found  a  snail 
on  my  windy.'  ^  'At's  a  good  thing,' 
said  I — thinken  upon  the  saying  — 

The  house  is  blest 
Where  snail  do  rest. 

^Ess,  a  good  thing,'  said  Betty,  <ef 
'twill  only  stay  here.  But  I  only  had 
one  wance  afore,'  said  she, '  and  then 
'a  dedn'  stop  time  'nought  to  let  the 
luck  soak  in,  so  to  spake.  Now,'  said 
Betty  to  me, '  I  was  thinken  this  time 
I'd  make  my  luck  sartin  sure  ;  so  I'm 
gwine  to  take  this  here  cement,  and 
cement  the  baste  down  to  the  windy 
glass.  Crater's  as  well  theer  as  any- 
wheres,' said  she  ;  *•  et  waan't  do  'en  no 
harm  —  save  'en  maybe  from  being 
squashed.  'Tes  for  et's  own  good  and 
mine  too,'  said  Betty.  ^  Mind  what 
you're  a-doen  of,'  said  I ;  *•  'tes  the 
first  time  I've  heerd  tell  o'  making 
your  luck  stick  wi'  cement,  and  I  don't 
think  'twill  serve,'  said  I.  And  sure 
'nough,"  concluded  Mrs.  Tonkin  im- 
pressively, 'Hhat  very  night  the  cat 
got  into  Betty  Trevean's  spence,  broke 
three  dishes,  and  ate  up  Betty's  Sun- 
day mate." 

V. 

Here  the  door  swung  open,  and  Mr. 
Tonkin  entered  from  the  loft,  bringing 
with  him  a  strong  odor  of  Stockholm 
tar.  Keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  an  im- 
aginary point  some  miles  off  through 
the  wall,  he  rolled  across  the  room  with 
the  true  fisherman's  gait  —  which  is 
the  sailor's  gait  differentiated  into 
lumpishness  by  constant  wearing  of 
heavy  sea  boots  —  and  brought  to,  six 
inches  from  the  bars  of  the  grate. 
With  his  arrival  Mrs.  Tonkin  put  off 
her  humanity  and  became  a  wife. 

**  Hullo  \ "  she  exclaimed  sharply. 
'^You  edn'  finished  mending  that 
trawl,  I'm  sure.  Go  back  to  thy  work, 
thou  sluggard,  go  1 " 


^^Caan't  a  chap  never  touch  pipe 
[periphrasis  for  resting]  for  a  bit  in 
this  house  ?  "  was  Mr.  Tonkin's  plain- 
tive query. 

*'  Touch  pipe  indeed  I  Simmin  to 
me,  you  don't  never  do  nawthen  else." 

^^  These  women  I  "  said  Mr.  Ton- 
kin in  a  stage  aside  to  the  lodger. 
*•*•  They're  a  puzzle  I  Caan't  liv  a  man 
be  and  let  'n  do  his  work  in  his  own 
way  at  his  own  season  I  " 

"  Work  ! "  from  Mrs.  Tonkin  in 
white-hot  scorn. 

'*  Ess,  work  I  What  do  the  women 
know  o'  work.  What's  your  work  to 
ours  ?  I'd  like  to  see  a  crew  o'  women 
draw  a  net  on  a  bad  night.  A  hard 
life,  sir,  we  d'  'ave  and  our  wives  do 
their  best  to  make  et  harder." 

*'  Tcha  I  "  exclaimed  his  wife,  whose 
contempt  had  passed  beyond  the  stage 
when  it  could  be  expressed  in  words. 

Mr.  Tonkin,  who  rather  prides  him- 
self on  his  eloquence,  now  drew  him- 
self up  and  embarked  on  an  oratorical 
effort. 

'^  Ess  — a  hard  life,  and  a  poor  trade 
—  the  meanest  trade  there  is  ;  our  toil's 
that  bitter,  et  do  take  the  sweetness 
out  o'  the  bread  we  earn  thereby.  We 
d'  'ave  wind  and  say  for  mates,  and 
they're  like  beasts  in  a  cage,  and  lie 
and  wait  for  a  chance  to  turn  and  rend 
us,  as  the  sayen  is.  Ess,  we  do  snatch 
every  morsel  of  our  bread  out  o'  the 
jaws  of  death,  'a  b'lieve.  I  tell  'ee, 
sir,  I've  lived  on  the  say  and  by  the 
say  all  my  life,  but  I  hate  the  sight  of 
'nt  and  I  hate  the  sound  of  'nt.  Ef  I 
could  go  inland,  that's  where  I'd  like 
to  live,  sir — 'mong  the  trees,  where 
nawthen  'ud  meet  my  sight  but  trees 
and  green  herbs.  Out  o'  sight  and 
hearing  o'  the  say  forever  and  ever — 
that's  where  Pd  like  to  be." 

Mr.  Tonkin's  rhetoric,  though  rude, 
was  really  quite  impressive,  the  lodger 
thought ;  all  the  more  so  for  its  broken 
delivery.  But  it  had  no  effect  on  his 
wife. 

<'Well,"  she  said,  <' I  like  to  taste 
the  salt  in  the  air  I  d'  breathe,  same  as 
in  the  vittles  I  d'  ate.  And  I  don't 
think  much  o'  country  folk.  And  I 
don't  think  much  o'  people  'at  gmmmle 
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over  the  way  their  bread  and  butter's 
cut,  when  they've  cut  'nt  themselves." 

*^  Oh  you  ! "  said  Mr.  Tonkin,  paying 
back  an  instalment  of  scorn.  ^'  Gome, 
edn'  'ee  gwine  to  fit's  a  dish  o'  tay  ?  " 

"  Tay  I  "  returned  his  wife.  *'  Tay  I 
£ss«  'tea  allers  tay  wi'  you.  Drink  tay 
and  grummle  —  'at's  all  you  men  be  fit 
for  —  grummle  and  drink  tay.  And  to 
hear  'ee  talk  about  your  toil  and  your 
hard  life !  Why  edn'  'ee  on  the  say 
now,  arning  a  liven  ?  Aw  ess  I  we  d' 
knaw  what  the  auld  woman  said  for  the 
men  o'  this  town  I  ^  When  there's 
calm  they  cussu't  goo ;  when  there's 
wind  they  wussn't  goo.' " 

After  this  sarcasm,  which  every  fish- 
erman in  the  village  is  fated  to  hear  at 
least  once  a  day  when  on  shore,  Mrs. 
Tonkin,  whose  treatment  of  her  hus- 
band embodies  no  real  ill-feeling,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  part  of  her  scheme 
of  conjugal  duty,  relented  so  far  as  to 
add, — 

''Well,  shalt  have  thy  tay,  a  poor 
dear  ;  go,  take  the  jug  and  g'  out  for  a 
cuse  o'  water ;  and  tell  Jimmy  to  bring 
a  stog  o'  wood  and  some  coals  for  the 
fire." 

But  though  he  had  gained  his  point, 
Mr.  Tonkin  still  lingered.  The  shift- 
ing of  his  feet  showed  that  he  had 
something  on  his  mind.  He  gazed 
steadily  out  of  the  window. 

''  Come,  bustle,"  admonished  his 
wife. 

Mr.  Tonkin  cleared  his  throat  ner- 
vously. 

''  I've  used  the  last  o'  my  baccy,"  he 
said  in  even  tones,  carefully  expressive 
of  indifference  to  tlie  import  of  his 
statement. 

''  You  d'  smokie  all  day.  Ef  you  c'd 
smokie  and  sleepie  too,  you'd  smokie 
all  night  I "  was  Mrs.  Tonkin's  com- 
ment. ''  Go,  take  up  the  jug  and  bus- 
tie." 

''  Come,  Ann,  gie  us  the  money,"  he 
burst  out  desperately. 

''  Money  ?  What  money's  that  ?  " 
in  well-simulated  astonishment. 

''  For  some  baccy  —  there's  a  good 
soul." 

"  I'll  gie  'ee  the  stick,  rather  I  "  —  in 
a  tone  of  great  ferocity.    ''  Two  shillen 


a  week,  Mrs.  Mattheys,  they  d'  cost 
me,  and  nawthen  but  stinking  smoke 
to  show  for  'nt.  Go,  do  what  I  tell 
'ee,  go  I " 

''I'll  go  trust  Mrs,  Maddem  for  a' 
ounce,  then,"  threatened  Mr.  Tonkin. 

"  Mrs.  Maddern  d'  knaw  better  'an 
to  let  'ee  have  et,  I  reckon.  There 
edn'  a  wife  in  this  town  haven't  warned 
Mrs.  Maddern  agen  letten  their  men 
trust  her.  She  d'  knaw  who  hold  the 
purses,  'a  b'lieve." 

"Then  I'll  go  borry  'nt  off  o'  some- 
body," declared  Mr.  Tonkin,  playing 
his  last  card. 

"Ess,  go  disgrace  yourself  and  me 
too !  Go  begging  for  a  haapord  o' 
plug,  like  a  shiftless  laverack  of  a  long- 
shoreman !  No,  we  edn'  beggars  yet," 
feeling  in  her  gown  for  her  pocket, 
"  though  that  edn'  no  fault  of  yours. 
Gro,  take  thy  money,  go." 

Mr.  Tonkin  received  the  money  and' 
rolled  away,  generously  — or  politically^ 
—  omitting  to  express  any  triumph  at 
his  victory. 

"Ah,  well  I"  said  Mrs.  Tonkin, 
"  'tes  a  bit  too  bad  to  makie  s'ch  a  fuss 
over  thruppence  ;  but  that's  the  only 
way  to  trate  'em.  Show  yourself  soft 
to  a  man,  and  '  Hullo,'  'a  says, '  here's 
a  brae  fine  cushion,'  and  he  up  and 
dabs  his  great  boots  upon  'ee  to  wance. 
Hard  as  sparbles  a  wife  should  be,  or 
she's  a  slave." 

Mrs.  Matthews,  who  had  politely  af- 
fected obliviousness  during  the  last  few 
minutes,  now  recovered  to  say  softly, — 

"  But  when  a  man's  in  trouble,  like 
my  John " 

"Don't  'ee  make  a  mistake,  my 
dear  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Tonkin  vehemently. 
"  Show  yourself  harder  'an  ever,  scauld 
'en,  garm  at  'en,  stir  'en  up,  anger  'en, 
don't  let  'en  set  still  and  ate  his  heart 
out.    'At's  the  way."     ^ 

Evidently  Mrs.  Matthews  did  not 
believe  in  such  drastic  treatment,  but 
not  being  a  woman  of  argument,  she 
only  smiled  sadly  and  shook  her  head. 

"What  wi'  Peter  and  Jimmy,  I 
ought  to  knaw  what  men  are  like," 
added  Mrs.  Tonkin,  "  and  I  don't  stand 
no  nonsense  from  they,  you  may 
b'lieve." 
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VI. 

As  she  spoke,  Jimmy  Tonkia  entered 
with  the  firing.  Having  disposed  of 
his  load,  he  did  as  his  father  had  done 
a  minute  ago  —  went  to  the  window 
and  gazed  out,  shifting  his  feet  and 
clearing  his  throat  uneasily  meanwhile. 
Seeing  his  pipe  in  his  hand,  the  lodger 
guessed  what  was  coming,  and  awaited 
the  issue  with  curiosity. 

Jimmy  has  a  handsome  face  and  a 
wheedling  tongue,  and  disdains  his  fa- 
ther's coarser  methods  on  such  occa- 
sious  as  this.  He  began  the  attack 
with  a  little  judicious  flattery. 

'^  How's  the  net  gett'n  on  ?  "  he  said. 
«'  Why  Hes  most  finished,  ef  I  d'  live  ! 
Wonderful  quick  you  be,  and  no  mis- 
take. I  doubt  ef  there's  another  as 
quick." 

"  Well,  I  wadn'  never  'counted  slow, 
'at's  true,"  said  his  mother,  with 
a  laugh  of  flattered  modesty.  '^But 
there's  many  as  good,  I've  no  doubt." 

^'I  never  seed  'en  then,"  replied 
Jimmy.  ''Da  gone  for  a  cuse  o'  wa- 
ter ?  " 

''  Ess.  Gone  to  Mrs.  Maddern's  for 
his  baccy  too,  'a  b'lieve  ?  " 

''  Ha,  ess.  So  you  give  'en  the 
money,  did  'ee  ?  "  Said  'a  was  gwine 
to  ax  'ee  for  'nt.  Said  to  me, '  Jimmy, 
you're  out  o'  baccy  too.'  '  Ess,'  snld 
I.  ^  Then  I'll  tell  the  missus  to  gie  me 
enough  for  both,'  said  he.  '  No,'  said 
I,  *  when  I  do  want  'n  I'll  ax  for  'u. 
I've  had  two  ounces  this  week,'  said  I, 
'  and  that's  as  much  as  I  should.  Ma 
d'  think  et  waste ;  maybe  she's  right. 
I'll  just  jog  on  tell  Sat'day  athout  et.' 
'  Wait  tell  you  see  me  smoken  afore 
'ee,'  says  father.  '  There'll  be  envy  in 
your  heart,  and  wrath  in  your  stum- 
mick,'  'a  said  to  me,  'and  you'll  be 
ready  to  gie  the  world  to  touch  pipe  for 
a  bit,  that  'ee  will,'  'a  said.  '  Maybe,' 
said  I,  '  but  I  cdn'  gwine  to  plague 
ma,  ef  'tes  only  for  thruppence.  She 
d'  'ave  plagues  enough  as  'tes,'.  said 
I." 

The  artful  Jimmy  made  a  feint  of 
retiring  to  the  loft. 

''Here,  stop  a  bit  I "  called  his 
mother.  <*  Ef  your  father  d'  'ave  his 
baccy,  so  shall  you  —  'at's  only  fair,  'a 


b'lieve.  They  shaan't  say  I  show  fa* 
vor,  or  trate  'ee  defferent." 

''No,  no,"  murmured  Jimmy,  with 
the  air  of  a  martyr,  or  a  tempted  saint. 
"  I  edn'  gwine  to  take  et." 

"Take  et  to  wance,  I  tell  'ee,  and  be 
off  wi'  'ee,"  cried  Mrs.  Tonkin  in  a 
pretended  rage. 

"  A  good  lad,  Jimmy,  so  'a  es,"  she 
added  when  he  had  gone.  "  A  bit  lazy, 
and  a  bit  too  p'tic'ler  over  his  mate  — 
but  a  good  lad." 

The  lodger  caught  the  eye  of  Mrs. 
Matthews.  She  said  nothing,  but  her 
wink  was  eloquent. 

When,  soon  after,  she  had  taken  her 
departure,  murmuring  something  about 
"getting  back  to  John  and  little  An- 
nie," a  long-legged  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Tonkin  slouched  in,  sat  for  five  min- 
utes in  unbroken  silence,  and  slouched 
out  again.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
littie,  dirty-faced  boy  who  asked  if 
"plaize  would  Mrs.  Tonkin  lend  ma 
some  sugar  and  a  noggin  o'  paraflin 
and  her  best  taypot,  because  ma  had 
quality  people  from  foreign  coming  to 
tay,  and  didn't  want  the  town  to  be  put 
to  shame  by  a  pot  athout  a  spout "  — 
an  appeal  to  Mrs.  Tonkin's  patriotism 
which  had  the  desired  effect.  A 
breathless  dame  thrust  her  head  in  at 
the  door,  screamed  something — pre- 
sumably a  piece  of  news  —  in  unintelli- 
gible Cornish,  and  vanished.  Mr. 
Tonkin  and  Jimmy  returned,  rolling  in 
unison,  and  enveloped  in  triumphal 
clouds  of  smoke.  Mrs.  Harvey  from 
over  the  way,  having  seen  through  the 
window  Mrs.  Tonkin  getting  out  the 
best  teapot,  came  in  under  the  impres- 
sion that  a  meal  was  preparing.  Being 
undeceived,  she  made  a  futile  attempt 
to  hide  the  hunch  of  bread  she  had 
brought  to  spread  with  Mrs.  Tonkin's 
butter  and  dip  into  Mrs.  Tonkin's 
pekoe,  and  departed  hurriedly.  Mrs. 
Tonkin  explained  to  the  lodger  that 
"  Mrs.  Harvey  never  lifts  her  gown 
[pays  money]  for  tay ;  what  she  d' 
'ave,  she  d'  'ave  on  the  cheap ;  but 
she'd  scorn  to  be  beholden  for  bread  to 
a  soul."  A  little  proper  pride  some- 
times goes  a  very  long  way. 
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TII. 

Ajn>  80  the  afternoon  wore  on,  and 
visitors  came  and  went,  until  Mrs.  Ton- 
kin, liearing  a  weiglity  footstep,  whicli 
was  yet  not  the  clumping  step  of  a 
man,  resounding  in  tlie  back  passage, 
exclaimed,  — 

'*  Tliat's  my  sister,  Jane  Folsue,  for 
sure.  Now  thereMl  be  some  liollering 
and  argufying,  'a  bMieve." 

Mrs.  Folsue's  shrill  voice  was  beard 
exchanging  bantering  greetings  with 
the  men  in  the  loft ;  and  then  in  she 
waddled  in  her  market-going  array, 
bonneted,  apronless,  basket  over  arm, 
the  upper  part  of  her  ample  person 
tigiitly  sheathed  in  a  glossy  jacket  of 
imitation  sealskin.  By  the  time  she 
had  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the 
room,  it  was  discovered  that  she  was 
not  alone.  Clinging  half  hidden  among 
her  skirts,  and  swinging  to  and  fro 
with  every  movement  of  her  body,  was 
a  little  girl  of  six  or  seven,  wonderfully 
arrayed  in  a  crimson  plush  frock,  a 
necklace  of  bright  blue  beads,  pink 
stockings,  and  a  white  straw  hat, 
trimmed  with  green  ribbons. 

''  Come  out  my  'andsome,  and  show 
thyself  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  i?ol8ue,  ex- 
tricating the  child  from  the  folds  of 
her  gown  and  pulling  it  forward. 
*'  Theer,  Ann,  what  d'ye  think  o'  that  ? 
Edn'  she  fitty?  Edn'  she  i-ale  'and- 
some —  as  smart  as  a  guckoo-fish  ? 
She's  Lizzie  Ellen's  little  maid,  and 
she's  a-gwine  wi'  Aunt  Jane  to  market 
to  buy  some  nices  —  edn'  'ce,  my 
dear?" 

"Eth,  'a  b'lieve,"  lisped  the  child. 

"  *  Eth,  'a  b'lieve  I '  "  echoed  Mrs. 
Tonkin  admiringly.  *'  Hark  to  the  min- 
nam  I  *  Eth,  'a  b'lieve,'  she  d'  say,  as 
formal  as  the  Mount.^  Set  down,  my 
worm,  while  I  get  'ee  a  cake." 

''Well,  Ann,  and  how  many  nets 
have  'ee  done?"  asked  Mrs.  Folsue, 
as  Mrs.  Tonkin  returned  from  the  cup- 
board with  a  large  slice  of  saffron  cake. 

^'Well,  I  reckon  this  is  the  fourth 
this  week,"  replied  her  sister  with  con- 
scious pride. 

1  Ae  quaint,  old-fuhioned,  ai  St.  Mlobael's 
Mount*  tnM  and  omblem  of  antiquity  throughout 
West  Cornwall. 


''  Fourth  I    You'm  a  reg'lar  busker, 

Ann,  and  no  mistake." 
<'  Well,  I  do  hate  to  be  diddlen  about 

doing  nawthen." 
'*  You  might  ha'  found  time  to  go  to 

poor  Dicky  Trewarven's  berrin'  yes'- 

day,  though." 
"  Aw.    You  went,  I  s'pose,  Jane  ?  " 

said  Mrs.  Tonkin. 
**  Ess,  o'  course.    I  haven't  missed  a 

berrin'  in  this  town  for  twenty  year  — 

summer  or  winter,  cauld  or  het,  dry  or 

wet  —  and  there  edn'  many  can  say  the 

same.    ^Do  unto  others  as  you  would 

that  they  sh'd  do  to  you,'  —  that's  my 

motty  ;  and  I  turn  et  this  way, '  Go  to 

other  people's  berrin's  that  they  may 

come  to  yours.'  " 
"Eh  — 'twould  be  a  wisht   berrin', 

that  I  "  chuckled  Mrs.  Tonkin. 
"You   d'  knaw   my  manen,  Ann," 

said    Mrs.    Folsue    placidly.    "But   I 

wonder  'ee  dedn'  go." 
"  Me  ?     Dicky  wadn'  no  friend  o' 

mine." 
"  All  the  more  cause  for  'ee  to  go  to 

's  berrin',"  said  Mrs.  Folsue  warmly. 

"  Quarrels  should  end  when  your  foe's 
in  his  box." 

"  Nor  he  wadn'  no  foe  neither,"  said 
Mrs.  Tonkin. 

"  Well,  then,  you  should  ha'  gone, 
ef  'twas  only  for  the  credit  o'  the  town. 
I  do  hate  to  see  a  berrin'  empty  o'  folk 
—  not  but  what  there  was  a  brae  pillow 
up  to  poor  Dicky's.  I  did  walk  in  front 
along  o'  Benny-Bath's-wife-Annie's- 
sister  -  from  -  foreign  -  dou't-knaw  -  the- 
name-of-'en  ;  and  I  tell  'ee,  Ann,  when 
we  come  to  the  rope-walk  out  'long, 
and  I  look  behind,  and  be'old  the  per- 
cession,  two  and  two,  stretchen  all  the 
way  back  most  as  fur  's  you  c'd  see,  all 
in  proper  black,  every  mawther's  chield 
of  'em,  and  then  the  box  and  six  tall 
chaps  a-carr'n  of  en,  and  then  the 
fam'ly  haulden  their  handkerchers  —  et 
fair  made  me  shever ;  and  says  I,  'tes 
a  pity  a  man  caan't  walk  at  his  own 
berrin' ;  Dicky  'd  be  a  proud  man  this 
day,  sure  'nough,  to  see  what  honor  the 
world  do  hauld  him  in  now  he's  deed. 
And  we  did  sing  « Feace  in  the  Valley ' 
as  we  did  go ;  'twas  Dicky's  favorite, 
and  when  'a  was  on  his  bed  'a  said  for 
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us  to  sing  et,  and  sing  et  we  did.  That 
theer  Bister  to  Annie  Bath  have  got  a 
rare  sweet  voice  —  sweet  as  honey; 
but  'a  put  ine  out  sonietben  turr'ble, 
for  'a  iDOuld  sing  seconds  —  said  theyM 
pitched  the  key  so  high  she  was  afraid 
she'd  scat  her  voice  up  top  ef  'a  should 
sing  the  tune.  And  you  knaw  how  'tes 
wi'  me  ;  I  could  n'  sing  seconds  wi' 
she,  nor  I  couldn'  keep  the  tune  wi' 
the  rest,  and  theer  I  was,  a-wandering 
about  in  a  maze  all  the  while  atween 
the  two.  Ess,  my  voice  was  a  lost 
sheep  that  day,  'a  b'lieve.  Et  put  me 
mad,  et  did,  and  her  a  foreigner. 
'Twas  a  trate  to  hear  her,  though." 

'^  A  sweet  voice,"  said  Mi-s.  Tonkin 
the  moralist,  '*  is  far  above  rubies,  a 
possession  nthout  price.  Virtuous  be- 
'avior  waan't  gie  H  'ee  ;  riches  caan't 
buy  et " 

"  Nor  they  caan't  buy  a  hump  for 
that  matter,"  Mrs.  Folsue  interrupted. 
^^Do  'ee  talk  sense,  Ann,  and  don't 
prache,  and  listen  to  what  I'm  a  tellen 
'ee.  When  the  berriu'  was  over,  I 
walked  back  wi'  poor  Dicky's  Aunt 
Blanche,  and  she  tauld  me  all  about  the 
partic'lars  of  how  he  died.  Three 
tokens  there  were,  she  did  say.  First 
was  when  a  little  maid  came  in  to 
play  wi'  Dicky's  young  brothers,  and 
she  got  drawing  on  a  slate.  ^Look, 
Dicky,'  said  she,  ^  what  a  pretty  thing 
I've  drawed.'  Dicky  looked.  '  Why,' 
said  he,  going  as  white  as  a  wall, '  'tes 
a  box  —  a  coffin  sure  'nough.'  And  so 
'a  was,  and  Dicky  the  fii*st  to  name  et. 
Then,  on  the  day  'a  was  took  bad  they 
come  down  in  the  morning  and  found 
Dicky's  watch  fallen  off  the  nail  on  the 
wall,  and  the  glass  scat  in  pieces ; 
manen,  I  s'pose,  that  time  was  to  be 
o'  no  more  account  to  him.  And  the 
laast  token  was  when  Dicky's  little 
brother  was  setten  alone  in  the  kitchen 
ateing  cake,  and  the  door  o'  the  loft 
opened  wide  and  shut  again  ;  and  when 
the  lad  runned  out  to  see,  there  wadn' 
nobody  there.  'Tes  thought  to  sinnify 
the  coming  into  the  house  o'  what  no 
mortal  eye  has  seen." 

Mrs.  Folsue  paused  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  continued, — 

*'  The  poor  chap  was  sensible  nearly 


up  to  the  laast.  They  axed  him  — 
*You  edn'  afraid  to  die,  Dicky?' 
^No,  no,'  'a  said,  smiling,  'you 
d'  knaw  I  settled  all  that  laast  No- 
vember mouth '  —  manen  when  a'  was 
converted  up  to  the  revival.  And  near 
the  eend,  setten  theer,  they  heerd  a 
'  thump,  thump,'  like  a  hammer 
somewhere  in  the  chamber.  'What's 
that?'  said  one.  'Twas  the  heart  of 
'en  beating.  Blanche  said  et  put  them 
in  mind  as  ef  'twas  his  speerit  knock- 
ing to  be  let  out.  Just  at  the  last  'a 
begun  to  wander,  and  thought  'a  was  a 
little  lad  again,  and  talked  o'  lessons 
and  marbles  and  axed  his  mawther  for 
ha'pennies.  Et  made  their  hearts  sore 
to  heark  to  'n.  Then  he  shut  his  eyes 
and  they  thought  'a  was  gone ;  but 
sudden  'a  sat  up  and  turned  his  head 
to  listen,  and,  said  he,  ^  Mother, 
there's  Mally  Bowe  outside,  a-caalling.' 
Mally,  you  d'  knaw,  was  a  little  maid 
they  used  to  caall  his  sweettard  whea 
a  lad  —  been  dead  these  ten  year. 
'  Mother,'  'a  said,  '  there's  Mallj 
caalling.  Ess,  I've  done  my  sums,  and 
my  spelling,  and  my  lessons,  every 
one,  and  I'm  gwine  out  to  play  wi' 
Mally.'  And  then  he  failed  back,  and 
'twas  all  over." 

''  Dear  heart !  "  said  Mrs.  Tonkia 
softl}',  and  there  was  silence  for  a 
while. 

"What  ded  Dicky  die  of?"  asked 
Mrs.  Tonkin. 

"Well,"  replied  her  sister,  "he 
hadn't  been  what  you  may  call  ruskj, 
not  for  a  brae  bit  of  a  while.  Just 
afore  Christmas  he  went  out  cur'l 
singen,  and  catched  a  cauld  — nawthen 
to  speak  of.  So  his  mawther  said, 
'  Just  you  stop  indoors  for  a  day,  and 
I'll  gie  'ee  some  moogwort,  and  you'll 
be  right  in  a  jiffy.'  But  no  ;  'a  said 
'twas  nawthen,  and  'a  went  traipsing 
about  singen  cur'ls  wi'  the  lads  and 
maids,  up  to  three  In  the  momen. 
Then  'a  was  took  bad,  and  they  sent 
for  the  doctor.  Information  o'  the 
lungs  was  what  he  called  et." 

"Which  doctor  was  that?"  asked 
Mrs.  Tonkin. 

"Club  doctor,  to  be  sure,  Doctor 
Vivian." 
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"  Well,  I  don't  think  much  o'  he." 

'^You  may  well  say  that^  Ann. 
Why,  they  axed  'en  to  gie  Dicky  some 
med'cine,  but  such  stuff  as  '.a  gave 
'eu  I — a  teeny  little  bottle,  'at  dedn' 
hauld  haalf  a  noggin  —  and  said  for 
'em  to  gie  'n  a  tayspoonful  twice  a  day. 
What  good  could  that  do  'en  ?  Now 
ef  they'd  gone  to  Doctor  Borlase,  he'd 
ha'  guy  'em  a  good  quart  o'  stuff  right 
off,  I  warrant  —  and  brae  'm  strong 
and  nasty  stuff  too.  But  this  here  — 
why,  Blanche  tasted  'nt,  and  'twas  like 
raspberry  serrup  for  flavor.  Ko  won- 
der the  poor  chap's  gone,  though  his 
mawther  did  gie  'n  a  pint  o'  moogwort 
«very  time  wi'  the  other  stuff  to  make 
up  for  't.  ^  Ah,'  he'd  say  for  the 
moogwort,  *•  that's  good ;  I  can  feel 
^nt  all  the  way  down,  and  taste  'nt  for 
haalf  an  -hour.'  But  'twadn'  no  man- 
ner o'  use." 

^^  'A  should  ha'  tried  helder,"  said 
Mrs.  Tonkin.  **  What's  moogwort  ? 
No  bad  tipple  for  a  bit  of  a  cauld, 
maybe,  but  et  don't  go  to  the  stummick 
like  helder.  Nawthen  beats  helder,  to 
my  thinken." 

"Aw  ess,  Ann  —  we  d'  all  knaw  you 
and  your  helder,"  replied  Mrs.  Folsue 
with  easy  scorn.  "  'Tes  all  one  to  you 
—  be  it  a  toothache  or  be  it  a  bad  leg 
or  be  it  the  croup,  out  you  come  wi' 
your  helder.  Now  ef  you  axed  me,  I 
sh'd  say  camm'ile  to  wance.  'Tes 
twice  as  infectious." 

(Liet  no  one  accuse  Mrs.  Folsue  of 
ignorant  maltreatment  of  the  English 
language. .  All  she  has  done  is  to  take 
two  synonyms  —  "  efficacious  "  and 
"effective,"  one  of  which  is  clearly 
superfluous — fuse  them  together,  and 
give  the  result  an  appropriate  medical 
flavor.) 

"Well,  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Tonkin, 
with  real  emotion  in  her  voice, "  I  won- 
der at  'ee,  I  do.  You  d'  know  we  were 
all  brought  up. on  helder.  Mawther 
never  gave  us  nawthen  else.  I  waan't 
say  camm'ile  edn'  good,  nor  I  waan't 
say  moogwort  edn'  good  for  they 
that's  used  to  'ut ;  but  holder's  our 
family  med'cine,  so  to  spake,  and  why 
don't  'ee  stick  to  'ut?  Many  's  the 
noggin  of  et  you've  swallied,  or  you' 


wouldn'  be  alife  and  rusky  now,  'a 
b'licve.  And  now  to  turu  and  scorn 
and  'buse  et — 'tes  downright  fuUish, 
Jane,  and  I  wonder  at  'ee." 

"  Wonder  away,  my  beauty,"  said 
Mrs.  Folsue  flippantly.  "  Long  as  you 
don't  try  to  make  me  swally  your  wash, 
I  don't  care." 

"  Wash  I  "  screamed  Mrs.  Tonkin, 
and  plainly  a  quarrel  was  imminent, 
when  the  little  girl,  who  was  kneeling 
on  the  window  seat,  looking  down  the 
street,  began  clapping  her  hands. 

"  Look,  look  I "  she  cried  ;  "  big 
man  ;  ihuch  a  big  man  I  " 

The  ladies  suspended  their  dispute, 
and  getting  into  the  line  of  sight  from 
the  window,  began  to  bob  their  heads 
from  side  to  side  and  crane  their  necks 
in  an  effort  to  get  a  fair  view.  The 
lodger  had  that  morning  seen  a  party 
of  startled  cormorants  on  a  rock  per- 
form exactly  the  same  antics. 

"  'Tes  long  Jacob  Fenelloe  and  that 
chatterin'  daughter  o'  his  I  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Folsue.  "  Whnt  a  size  that  man 
is  I  'A  come  a-courten  me  once,  Jacob 
did ;  but  I  wadn'  gwine  to  marr'  a 
chap  whose  face  I  couldn'  slap  athout 
getten  on  the  table.  Lucky  I  dedn' ; 
for  ef  I'd  had  that  magpie  Yassie 
Fenelloe  for  daughter  I'd  ha'  been 
drove  mazed  afore  now.  They  edn' 
comen  in  here,  I  hope,  Ann  ?  " 

"Ess,  'a  b'lieve.  Jacob's  mother's 
sister  marr'd  our  Aunt  Ellen  Elizabeth, 
ef  you  d'  mind  ;  and  being  a  sort  o' 
cousin,  'a  mostly  drops  in  when  'a  d' 
come  by." 

"  Then  I'm  off,"  declared  Mrs.  Fol- 
sue.   "  Come,  Lizzy,  my  beauty." 

"  Wait  in  the  loft  for  a  bit,  Jane," 
said  Mrs.  Tonkin.  "Being  country 
folk  they'll  come  to  the,  front  door,  and 
ef  you  wait  you  won't  meet  'em." 

vm. 

Ik  fact,  at  that  moment  there  was  a 
rapping  on  the  front  door,  and  while 
Mrs.  Folsue  retired  at  the  back,  Mrs. 
Tonkin  bustled  out  into  the  entry,  and 
the  sound  of  salutations  was  heard.  . 

"Aw,  ess,  to  be  sure  —  plaized  to 
be'old  'ee  once  more.  Step  inside,  my 
dear.    Step  inside,  Mr.  Fenelloe,  and 
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set  down  for  a  bit.  Long  legs  d'  want 
a  rest,  as  much  as  short  ones,  'a 
b'lieve." 

Miss  Penelloe  entered  —  a  plump, 
youngish  woman,  ruddy,  black-haired, 
with  a  typical  Celtic  face,  high  cheek- 
bones, small  twinkling  grey  eyes,  and  a 
long  upper  lip  like  a  portcullis  over  a 
big,  thin  mouth.  Behind  her  stooped 
her  father,  immensely  tall,  thin,  loose- 
jointed,  near-sighted,  and  wearing  a 
big  grizzled  beard. 

Mrs.  Tonkin  introduced  the  lodger. 
Miss  Penelloe  nodded  and  smiled  gra- 
ciously, and  remarked  on  the  state  of 
the  weather,  in  an  affable  tone,  calcu- 
lated to  set  him  at  his  ease  at  once. 
Mr.  Penelloe  stood  and  swayed  about 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  gazing 
helplessly  at  the  net,  whose  coils  sur- 
rounded him  on  the  floor.  His  daugh- 
ter proceeded  to  take  him  in  hand. 

'^Step  auver  the  net  and  set  down, 
father.  Gie  me  your  hat,  or  you'll  be 
setten  on  't  —  s'ch  a  habsent  man  as 
you  be.  Don't  'ee  set  theer  in  a 
draught,  and  you  with  a  cold ;  come 
auver  here,"  catching  him  by  the 
elbow,  and  steering  him  to  a  chair  in  a 
corner,  where  he  collapsed  limply. 

'*  Ess,  Mrs.  Tonkin,"  she  continued, 
sitting  down  and  folding  her  hands, 
'^  us  couldn'  pass  your  door  and  not  look 
in  for  a  bit  of  a  chat.  'Tedn'  often  we 
d'  come  this  way.  And  how's  your 
health,  Mrs.  Tonkin  ?  What  are  'ee 
a-sarchen  after,  father  ?  Your  pipe  ? 
Here  'a  es,  in  my  bag.  No  trusting 
father  with  his  pipe,  'a  b'lieve,  Mrs. 
Tonkin.  S'ch  a  man  as  'a  es  for  losing 
of  'nt  and  breaking  of  'nt.  Your 
baccy's  in  your  purse,  father,  and  your 
purse  in  your  left  trousies  pocket,  and 
so's  your  knife.  Mind,  when  you  d' 
want  to  spittle,  g'  out  to  the  door, 
dacent,  and  liv  Mrs.  Tonkin's  clane 
slab  alone.  Well,  Mrs.  Tonkin,  my 
dear,  and  how's  fishing  ?" 

"Aw  —  plenty  o'  fish,  'a  b'lieve  — 
plenty." 

"  Sure  ?  " 

'*  Ess,  plenty  in  the  say ;  trouble  is 
to  get  'em  out." 

The  time -honored  pleasantry  was 
well  received. 


'*  Ha-ha  I  Ess,  to  be  sure.  Hark 
to  Mrs.  Tonkin,  father.  ^Plenty  in 
the  say,'  she  d'  say ;  *•  trouble  is  to 
get  'em  out.'  Well,  that  edn'  bad  — 
not  bad,  that  edn'.  Good  'nough  to 
put  in  the  paper,  'a  b'lieve.  Father, 
get  your  handkercher  out  o'  your  coat 
pocket  and  blaw  your  nose  to  wance, 
afore  there's  a  haccident.  Eh  I  Mrs. 
Tonkin,  I  do  admire  to  be'old  the  way 
your  fingers  d'  go  about  that  net.  In 
and  out,  in  and  out  they  d'  go.  That's 
a  big  hole  theer." 

^'  Them  plaguy  sharks  and  dogs  I  " 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Tonkin.  "  Never  waa 
a  net  so  full  o'  holes.  But  you  d' 
knaw.  Miss  Penelloe,  'twill  be  fuller  o* 
holes  when  'tes  done  mending." 

"  I  don't  understand  your  manen, 
Mrs.  Tonkin." 

"  Why,  'tes  a  sort  o'  puzzle  we  fish- 
ing people  d'  'ave.  'What  is  that 
which  the  more  you  mend  et,  the  more 
et's  full  o'  holes  ? '  Answer  is,  a  net ; 
the  meases  being  holes,  in  a  manner 
spaken,  you  d'  see." 

'^  Well,  now  I "  cried  Miss  Penelloe, 
"  that's  clever,  too.  Father,  d'st  hear 
that  ?  Why,  what's  the  matter  wi'  'ee 
now,  father?  Do  set  still  and  don't 
fidget." 

Mr.  Penelloe  was  shifting  uneasily  on 
his  chair  and  mournfully  shaking  his 
head,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
corner  of  the  room  where  the  clock* 
case  stood. 

*'  Scand'lous  I  "  he  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  of  tragic  hoarseness.  "That 
theer  clock's  seventeen  minutes  slow  I  " 

"  Theer  1  "  cried  Miss  Penelloe  de- 
lightedly ;  "  that's  father  all  over ! 
One  thing  'a  d'  think  upon  is  clocks 
and  time.  Do  'ee  mind  setten  that 
clock  right,  Mrs.  Tonkin  ?  Father 
won't  rest  a  minute  in  the  same  room 
with  a  lying  clock." 

"  Dear  me  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ton- 
kin in  troubled  tones.  "I'm  vexed, 
that  I  am.  Gie  'ee  my  word  I  thought 
'twas  c'rrect.  I'll  get  on  a  cheer  and 
set  'n  right  to  wance." 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  interposed  Miss  Penel- 
loe. "You  don't  mind  letten  father 
do  'nt  hisself?  'Twill  plaise  'en 
mighty,  and  save  trouble  ;  father  don'k 
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need  no  cheer  for  the  loftiest  clock  in 
the  kingdom,  'a  b'lieve.  Go,  father, 
set  'n  right ;  go  I  Why,  'twas  his 
great  heigbth  'at  set  father  to  mending 
clocks.  Ton  must  know,  sir,"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  lodger,  '*  father's 
a  carpenter  by  trade.  But  when  'a 
was  courten  mawther  up  Camborne 
way,  grand  f'er,  who  was  a  clockmaker, 
said  to  father  one  day,  'Jacob,'  'a 
said,  *  'tes  plain  what  Providence  in- 
tended 'ee  for,  when  'a  made  'ee  seven 
foot  high  —  'twas  to  mendie  eight-day 
clocks,  sure  'nough.  Why,  look  at 
me,'  'a  said  —  'a  was  a  little  chap, 
grandrer  — '  look  at  me.  You  caan't 
think  the  divers  perils  I've  gone 
through  along  o'  standen  on  rotten- 
legged  auld  cheers  and  wee-waw  stools, 
up  top  o'  steers,  and  all  sorts  o'  risky 
places.  Ay,'  says  he,  '  'tes  a  trade 
full  o'  danger  for  a  little  chap  like  me. 
I  d'  get  my  liven  on  the  brink  o'  de- 
struction, and  peril  do  compass  me 
round  about.  With  your  nose  in  the 
vitals  of  a  clock,'  says  grandf'er,  *•  you 
don't  pay  no  'tentiou  to  nawtheh  else  ; 
maybe  you  see  a  wheel  loose,  or  some- 
then,  and  you  get  excited  and  make  a 
step  one  way  or  t'other,  and  there  you 
are  on  the  ground,  and  lucky  ef  clock 
edn'  atop  of  'ee.  But  you're  made  for 
the  business,  Jacob,'  'a  said  to  father ; 
'throwed  away,  you  are,  on  planen 
wood  and  such.  Take  my  advice,' 
said  he,  '  make  a  proper  use  o'  your 
gifts,  and  larn  to  mend  clocks.'  And 
so  father  did,  though  'a  've  always 
sticked  to  his  carpenter  work,  being 
what  'a  was  brought  up  to." 

'*  Clocks  is  my  pastime,  only  my 
pastime,  so  to  spake,"  murmured  Mr. 
Penelloe,  shambling  back  to  his  chair. 

*'  Yet  there's  few  d'  knaw  more  about 
clocks  and  their  saycret  mysteries  'an 
father,"  said  his  daughter  proudly. 
'*  There's  a  clock  wi'  a  brass  face  up 
foreign,  nobody  caan't  manage  but  he. 
The  people  'at  d'  b'long  to  that  clock 
send  for  father  reg'lar,  and  pay  for  his 
travelling  and  all,  every  time  'a  d'  go 
wrong.  Nobody  else  waan't  do  for 
'em,  they  must  have  father.  Let's 
see,  father,  what's  the  matter  wi'  that 
clock  up  to  Trebollyvean  ?     I  knaw  I 


'tes  some  then  uncommon,  but  I  caan't 
azackly  mind  what." 

''The  affliction  o'  that  p'tic'lar 
clock,"  said  Mr.  Penelloe  slowly,  and, 
as  the  lodger  thought,  in  rather  a 
pointed  tone,  "  is  being  like  some  fe- 
males, a  brae  sight  too  fond  of  et's 
own  voice." 

"Aw,  ess,  to  be  sure.  Striking,  fa- 
ther d'  mane,"  explained  his  daughter 
condescendingly.  "  'Twill  start  at 
dead  o'  night,  and  work  off  three  days 
in  ten  minutes ;  or  'twill  take  a  fancy 
to  strike  seventeen  for  every  hour  o' 
the  day." 

"Now  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tonkin, 
rather  over-doing  the  accent  of  wonder 
in  her  polite  anxiety  to  show  that 
though  her  hands  might  be  at  work  on 
the  net,  her  thoughts  were  all  absorbed 
in  her  visitor's  story.  "  Well  I  "  — 
holding  up  the  net,  and  with  knitted 
brows  scanning  its  surface  for  rents. 
"  Sure  I  "  —  pouncing  on  a  torn  spot 
and  attacking  it  vigorously  with  knife 
and  needle. 

"  Bless  you,"  Miss  Penelloe  went  on, 
«  clocks  d'  'ave  their  ways,  and  fancies, 
and  wakenesses,  and  obstinateuesses 
just  like  Christians.  No  two  clocks 
alike,  'a  b'lieve.  But  father  d'  knaw 
how  to  manage  'em  all.  Not  but  what 
'a  draws  the  line  somewhere,  as  we 
all  must.  There  was  a  chap  come  to 
father  once  with  a  guckoo-clock  for  'm 
to  mendie,  but  father  said  'No'  to 
wance.  '  Bring  me  a  clock  'at  do  strike 
proper,'  said  he,  '  and  I'll  see  to  'nt ; 
or  bring  mo  a  clock  'at  don't  strike  at 
all,  and  I'll  see  to  'nt ;  but  a  clock  'at  d' 
make  a  noise  like  the  fowls  o'  the  air 
edn'  no  clock  at  all,'  says  father,  'caal 
'nt  what  you  will.  I  don't  hauld  wi' 
no  s'ch  fullishness,  nor  I  waan't  ha' 
nawthen  to  do  wi'  'en,'  said  he." 

"  Theer,  think  o'  that  I  "  cried  Mrs. 
Tonkin.  "  Wouldn'  ha'  nawthen  to  do 
wi'  'en  I  O'  course  'ee  wouldn',  Mr. 
Penelloe,  and  I  do  hauld  'ee  in  honor 
for  'nt.  Guckoo  clocks,  indeed  I  Such 
fullishness  as  we  do  find  in  this  mortal 
world  I " 

"  Fullishness  you  may  well  say,  Mrs. 
Tonkin,  and  roguishness  you  might 
say,  and  wouldn'  be  fur  wrong.    The 
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way  people  be'ave  over  clocks  —  well 
there  I  —  scand'lous,  that  'a  cb  I  No 
notion  they  haven't  o'  the  way  to  trate 
'em.  Father  d'  often  say  clock  sh'd  be 
'counted  the  true  master  in  a  house. 
Et  says  to  'ee, '  Do  this,  do  that,'  every 
time  'a  d'  strike.  'Seven  o'clock,  get 
up,  thou  slu;s:gard,  and  lightie  the  fire  ; 
'leven  o'clock,  put  the  'taties  on  ;  four 
o'clock,  fill  the  kettle,  ef  ye  plaize  ;  ten 
o'clock,  g'  up  to  thy  chamber,  go  I ' 
But  theer  I  some  people  think  they  can 
chate  time  by  ill-using  their  clocks. 
There's  Mrs.  Perry  up  our  way ;  laast 
thing  at  night  she  d'  allers  put  clock  on 
haalf-an-hour,  so  she  may  get  up  be- 
times in  the  mornen  ;  then  back  et  d' 
go  after  brukfast,  haalf  an  hour  slow, 
to  keepie  the  men  from  grummlen 
'cause  dinner's  late  ;  then  on  again, 
'cause  she  d'  like  to  have  tay  earlier 
'an  her  conscience  'ull  let  her.  And 
so  'a  goes  on,  making  clock  tell  lies, 
and  then  pretending  to  b'lieve  'en." 

'^  Shameful !  "  cried  Mrs.  Tonkin, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  guilty  of  similar 
conduct  every  day  of  her  life. 

Here  attention  was  directed  to  Mr. 
Penelloe,  who  was  gazing  fixedly  at 
the  lodger,  while  he  fumbled  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees  and  made  abortive 
efforts  to  speak. 

*'Well,  what's  the  matter  now,  fa- 
ther ?  "  asked  his  daughter.  ''  Spake 
up,  and  don't  be  bashful  ef  you've  any- 
thing to  say  sensible." 

Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Penelloe  ad- 
dressed the  lodger. 

'^You're  somethen  of  a  scholar,  sir, 
I've  no  doubt.  Studied  a  good  deal,  'a 
b'lieve." 

The  lodger  made  a  suitably  modest 
reply. 

''Then,  spaken  o'  clocks,  can 
you  tell  me  what's  your  opinion  o' 
Joshua  ?  " 

The  connection  between  the  subjects 
was  not  very  apparent  to  the  lodger, 
and  his  expression  probably  showed 
this.  Miss  Penelloe  came  promptly  to 
the  rescue. 

"Ah,  you  edn'  the  first  father's 
puzzled  over  that,  sir.  'Tes  a  reg'lar 
c'nundrum  wi'  he.    Joshua  the  son  o' 


Nun,  'a  d'  mane,  when  'a  made  the 
sun  stand  still  in  Gibeon." 

"  What  I  want  to  knaw,"  said  Mr. 
Penelloe  earnestly, ''  is  this.  I've  puz- 
zled over  et  a  good  bit,  Sundays,  and 
other  times " 

"So  'a  has,  Mrs.  Tonkin,"  inter- 
jected Miss  Penelloe.  "  Every  time  'a 
take  up  his  Bible,  'a  turns  to  Joshua, 
chapter  ten,  sure  'nough.  Book  do 
open  nat'ral  on  the  very  place  every 
time ;  'a  've  got  so  used  to  'nt,  'a  d' 
seem  to  knaw." 

"  And,  fur's  I  can  understand  from 
what  they're  a-tellen  me,  they  d'  want 
to  make  out  that  these  auld  ancient 
Hebrews  hadn'  no  clocks  ;  which  don't 
seem  likely,  do  it  ?  " 

The  lodger  believed,  however,  that 
such  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Penelloe  meditated.  "Seem's 
queer,  a  world  athout  clocks.  How 
they  managed  I  caan't  think.  But 
what  I  was  axen  was  this.  Ef  there 
had  been  clocks,  that  theer  mcrracle 
'ud  ha'  set  'em  all  wrong,  wouldn' 
et?" 

The  lodger  supposed  so. 

"Unless,  maybe,  et  acted  on  the 
clocks  too,  so  to  spake,  and  stopped 
'em  ?  " 

The  lodger  thought  this  possible, 

"  Well,  et  beats  me,  et  do,"  said  Mr. 
Penelloe  slowly.  "  Those  must  ha' 
been  turr'ble  unsettlen  times  to  live 
in.  Wouldn'  ha'  suited  me,  'a  b'lieve." 
So  saying,  he  relapsed  into  a  brown 
study. 

But  Miss  Penelloe  was  on  her  feet. 

"  Gome,  father,  what  wi'  your  chat- 
ting, time's  getting  on,  and  hus  must 
do  likewise." 

"Not  afore  you've  had  a  dish  o' 
tay  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Tonkin. 

"No,  Mi*s.  Tonkin,  caan't  stop  a 
minute  longer." 

Mrs.  Tonkin  cannot  endure  that 
the  frivolous  intentions  of  her  guests 
should  interfere  with  her  exercise  of 
the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality. 

"  Set  down  I  "  she  exclaimed,  with 
commanding  —  nay,  wrathful  —  empha*- 
sis. 

But  Miss  Penelloe  was  obdurate. 

"Come,  father,  come,"  she  said  to 
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her  parent.  ^^  Gie  qs  your  pipe.  But- 
ton up  your  coat;  et's  blawen  cauld 
and  wisht  outside.  There  I ''  placing 
his  hat  on  his  head  and  jamming  it 
firmly  down  over  his  eyes.  "  Good- 
day,  Mrs.  Tonkin  ;  good-day,  sir.  Say 
good-day  to  the  gentleman,  father. 
Ascuse  father's  simmin'  rudeness,  sir, 
in  not  being  quick  to  say  good-day. 
Polite  'a  es  by  nature,  but  'a  edn'  got 
the  art  of  et,  so  to  spake.  'A  've  took 
a  great  fancy  to  'ee,  raelly  ;  I  can  see 
that  from  the  free  way  'a  tackled  'ee 
over  Joshua ;  and  'tedn'  everybody 
father  do  take  a  fancy  to.  Say  good- 
day,  why  don't  'ee,  father  ?  " 

Mr.  Penelloe  turned  his  peering  gaze 
on  the  lodger  again. 

"  But  maybe,"  he  said,  "  the  merra- 
cle  acting  all  round,  as  we  agreed, 
when  the  sun  went  on,  the  clocks  'ud 
ha'  started  again." 

*'  Theer  I  "  cried  Miss  Penelloe  in 
ecstasy,  *'  did  'eer  ever  hear  the  like  ? 
Tou've  hit  et,  father,  right  'nough. 
That's  just  father's  way.  'A  edn'  so 
quick  as  some  ;  but  'a  d'  sit  and  puas- 
zle,  and  the  wonderful  clever  notions 
'at  d'  come  into  his  head  I  But  come  ; 
go  we  must." 

<<WeUI"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tonkin, 
when  Mr.  Penelloe  had  been  safely 
conveyed  into  the  street,  and  the  door 
had  closed  on  the  visitors.  '*  Well  I 
ded  'ee  ever  hear  s'ch  nonsense,  wi' 
their  clocks  and  fullishness  ?  He  edn' 
azactly,  I  don't  think ;  and  as  for  she, 
wi'  her  talk  —  'tes  enough  to  puttie  one 
deef,  so  'a  es.  'A  course  I  was  forced 
to  be  polite  to  'em  in  my  own  kitchen  ; 
and  then  you  must  allow  for  'em  be- 
ing from  the  country,  where  sense  is 
scarce.     But  theer  I  " 

Words  failed  her,  and  she  vented  her 
feeling  in  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  net. 

*'  Come  !  where's  that  dish  o'  tay  ? 
—  come." 

It  was  Mr.  Tonkin,  returning  to  the 
attack,  and  backed  up  by  Jimmy. 
This  time  Mrs.  Tonkin  had  no  objec- 
tion to  raise,  and  laying  down  her 
work,  she  went  to  the  cupboard. 

Looking  at  the  clock,  the  lodger 
found  that  the  time,  as  amended  by 


Mr.  Penelloe,  was  half  past  three. 
Foreseeing  an  invitation  to  partake, 
which  he  must  either  refuse  and  griev- 
ously offend  Mrs.  Tonkin,  or  accept 
to  the  detriment  of  his  digestion,  he 
thought  best  to  avoid  the  dilemma  by 
retiring  from  the  scene. 

Chables  Lee. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SOME  BECOLLECTIONS  OF  BOBEBT  LOUIS 

STEVENSON. 

I. 

It  must  be  fully  thirty  years  since  I 
first  saw  Kobert  Louis  Stevenson  in  the 
flesh  —  to  use  a  somewhat  inapplicable 
phrase.  I  had  somehow  or  other,  in 
spite  of  a  zeal  for  outdoor  games,  run 
into  a  period  of  low,  rather  than  bad 
health,  and  was  transferred  from  a 
well-known  Edinburgh  boarding-school 
to  a  small  private  school  in  the  same 
city.  I  do  not  think  there  were  at  this 
little  seminary  more  than  a  dozen  boys, 
ranging  in  ages  from  nine  or  ten,  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  our  intellectual 
calibre  varied  fully  as  much  as  our 
years.  For  some  of  us  were  sent  there 
for  reasons  of  health,  and  others  be- 
cause they  had  not  made  that  progress 
with  their  studies  which  their  fond 
parents  had  hoped.  Others  were  there, 
I  fancy,  merely  because  the  scheme  of 
education  upon  which  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  Kobert  Thomson,  proceeded,  fell 
in  with  the  views  of  our  parents.  The 
main  feature  of  this  system  was,  so  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  that  we  had  no  home 
lessons,  but  learned,  in  the  two  or 
three  hours  of  afternoon  school,  what 
we  were  expected  to  remember  next 
day.  My  impression  is,  that  either 
Stevenson  joined  the  school  later  than 
I  did,  or  that  he  was  absent  on  one  of 
his  frequent  health-pilgrimages,  when 
I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  my 
schoolmates.  However,  when  he  did 
come,  being  older  and  somewhat  more 
advanced  than  the  others,  we  were 
naturally  drawn  much  together,  and 
whatever  I  may  have  done  for  him,  he 
certainly  played  a  leading  r6le  for  me 
among  this  juvenile  ''  cast."    Our  free* 
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dom  from  home  tasks  gave  us  leisure 
for  literary  activities,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  tabooed  as  waste 
of  time.  Perhaps  with  some  of  us  it 
was,  but  not  with  Stevenson.  For 
even  then  he  had — to  the  grief  of  his 
father,  if  not  of  both  his  parents  —  a 
fixed  idea  that  literature  was  his  call- 
ing, and  a  marvellously  mature  concep- 
tion of  the  course  of  self-education 
through  which  he  required  to  put  him- 
self in  order  to  succeed.  Among  other 
things,  we  were  encouraged  to  make 
verse  translations,  and,  for  some  reason 
or  otlier,  I  specially  well  remember  a 
passage  of  Ovid,  which  he  rendered  in 
Scott-like  octosyllabics,  and  I  in  heroic 
couplets,  which  I  probably  thouglit 
commendably  like  those  of  Mr.  Pope. 
But,  even  then,  Stevenson  showed  im- 
patience of  the  trammels  of  verse,  and 
longed  for  the  compass  and  ductility  of 
prose. 

Stevenson  calls  himself  ''ugly"  in 
his  student  days,  but  I  think  this  is  a 
term  that  never  at  any  time  fitted  him. 
Certainly  to  him  as  a  boy  about  four- 
teen (with  the  creed  which  he  pro- 
pounded to  me,  that  at  sixteen  one  was 
a  man)  it  would  not  apply.  In  body, 
he  was  assuredly  badly  set  up.  His 
limbs  were  long,  lean,  and  spidery,  and 
his  chest  fiat,  so  as  almost  to  suggest 
some  mal-nutrilion,  such  sharp  corners 
did  his  joints  make  under  his  clothes. 
But  in  his  face  this  was  belied.  His 
brow  was  oval  and  full  over  soft  brown 
eyes,  that  seemed  already  to  have 
drunk  the  sunlight  under  southern 
vines.  The  whole  face  had  a  tendency 
to  an  oval,  Madonna-like  type.  But 
about  the  mouth,  and  in  the  mirthful, 
mocking  light  of  the  eyes,  there  lin- 
gered ever  a  ready  Autolycus  roguery 
that  rather  suggested  sly  Hermes 
masquerading  as  a  mortal.  The  eyes 
were  always  genial,  however  gaily  the 
lights  danced  in  them,  but  about  the 
mouth  there  was  something  a  little 
tricksy  and  mocking,  as  of  a  spint  that 
already  peeped  behind  the  scenes  of 
life's  pageant  and  more  than  guessed 
its  unrealities. 

I  would  now  give  much  to  possess 
but  one  of  Stevenson's  gifts,  namely, 


that  extraordinary  vividness  of.  recol- 
lection by  which  he  could  so  astonish- 
ingly recall,  not  only  the  doings,  but 
the  very  thoughts  and  emotions  of  his 
youth.  For,  often  as  we  must  have 
communed  t<^ether,  with  all  the  shame- 
less candor  of  boys,  hardly  any  remark 
of  his  has  stuck  to  me  except  the 
opinion  already  alluded  to,  and  which 
struck  me  —  his  elder  by  some  fifteen 
months  —  as  very  amusing,  that  ''  at 
sixteen  we  should  be  men."  He  of  all 
mortals,  who  was,  in  a  sense,  always 
still  a  boy  !  Nor  can  I  recall  any  spe- 
cial incidents  beyond  the  episode  of 
the  school  magazine,  already  alluded  to 
in  the  Daily  News  for  December  19th. 
He  and  my  other  schoolmates  were,  I 
fancy,  pretty  often  at  my  house,  which 
being  in  the  country,  was  more  attrac- 
tive on  holidays  than  their  town  houses. 
I  was  not  often  in  17  Heriot  Row,  and 
I  had  a  notion  then,  of  which  I  have 
never  been  disabused,  that  I  was  not 
a  persona  grata  to  Stevenson  phre  on 
account  of  my  being  an  art-and-part 
accomplice  in  his  son's  literary  schemes 
and  ambitions,  which  he  discouraged  to 
the  uttermost.  I  may  have  been  mor- 
bidly sensitive,  but  I  used  to  feel  that 
when  he  looked  at  me  he  was  saying 
internally,  **  Oh,  you're  another  young 
scribbling  idiot  like  my  son  —  only 
weaker."  Mrs.  Stevenson  was  always 
kind  and  gracious,  but,  in  spite  of  that, 
I  always  felt  rather  like  a  bale  of  con- 
traband goods,  as  I  passed  in  at  the 
door  of  No.  17,  and  followed  Stevenson 
to  his  den  in  the  attic  story.  One  of 
these  occasions,  I  do  distinctly  remem- 
ber, on  which  Stevenson  was  brimful 
of  the  story  of  ''Deacon  Brodie  "  (one 
which  never  appealed  to  me  at  all), 
and,  I  believe,  he  then  read  me,  prob- 
ably in  1864,  portions  of  a  proposed 
drama  on  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  house  seemed 
to  have  taken  his  romantic  fancy,  and 
in  a  chapter  in  one  of  his  short  stories 
called  "The  House  at  Murrayfield,"  it 
is  powerfully  and,  in  the  main,  accu- 
rately described,  in  its  very  gloomiest 
aspect  as  the  scene  of  a  murder,  so 
vividly  portrayed  that,  though  I  only 
read  the  passage  once,  and  have  vainly 
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searched  for  the  story  Id  his  reprinted 
works,  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  see- 
ing the  dead  body  lying  in  a  certain 
position  on  the  dining-room  floor. 

I  have  only  so  far  come  upon  two 
specimens  of  Stevenson's  literary  work 
at  that  early  age  —  one  a  rhyming 
letter  he  wrote  in  reply  to  one  I  had 
sent  him  embodying  the  regrets  of  his 
schoolmates  at  his  absence  in  Torquay, 
and  the  other,  an  imperfect  and  much- 
corrected-and-altered  draft  of  a  roman- 
tic ballad  of  the  '*  Baron  of  Manaheit." 
Of  the  (intentional)  doggerel  of  the 
letter,  the  following  lines  are  an  amus- 
ing specimen,  and  are  not  without  a 
hint  of  that  playful  humor  which  be- 
came one  of  his  finest  and  most  fas- 
cinating qualities :  — 

E'er  since  I  left 

Of  friends  bereft 

rve  pined  in  melancholly, 

And  all  Torquay 

Its  rocks  and  sea 

Have  witnessed  my  folly. 

I  do  not  say 

That  all  the  day 

I  weep  and  pine  in  grief, 

But  now  and  then 

I  say  again 

The  greek  for  '* stop  the  thief  I" 

I  intentionally  preserve  the  slip  in 
spelling  and  the  lacking  capital  as  char- 
acteristic of  schoolboy  haste  and  care- 
lessness. I  do  not  now  remember  what 
is  the  Greek  for  "  Stop  the  thief  I '» 
but  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  fine,  mouth- 
filling  phrase  with  probably  an  exhil- 
arating suggestion  of  profanity.  It 
may  indeed  encourage  the  juvenile 
literary  aspirant  to  know  that  precocity 
in  the  matter  of  correct  spelling  is  evi- 
dently not  a  sine  qud  non  of  ultimate 
success  in  letters.  The  ballad  was 
probably  written  for  the  Jack  o'  Xan- 
tem,  but  'twas  hardly  in  a  state  for 
publication,  even  there,  in  spite  of  the 
amount  of  *'  elbow  grease  "to  which  it 
has  obviously  been  subjected.  It  opens 
characteristically  with  a  description  of 
a  haunted  house  :  — 

The  moon  shone  down  from  the  black  arch 
of  night, 
And  showed  a  house  close  by  the  public 
way. 


The  remainder  of  the  verse  cannot  in 
fairness  (even  to  an  author  of  thirteen) 
be  given,  as  there  are  in  the  final  line 
two  qualifying  epithets  to  one  noun, 
both  of  which  have  been  struck  out  as 
unsatisfactory  by  the  already  fastidious 
self-critic.  The  dinouement  is  the  death 
of  the  young  Baron  of  Manaheit,  in  the 
attempt  to  defy  prophecy,  and  is  de- 
scribed with  a  certain  promise  of  Ste- 
venson's force  and  dramatic  power  :  — 

He  gasped,  he  struggled,  then,  with  hands 
on  highy 
Gave  one  loud  shriek  and  from  his  sad- 
dle dropped. 

But  there  is  no  sign  in  these  early 
attempts  of  anything  really  premature 
or  precocious,  and  nothing  can  be 
truer,  in  spite  of  his  early  bent  towards 
letters,  than  that  his  success  was  the 
fruit,  as  he  himself  alleges,  of  persis- 
tent industry  and  indefatigable  perse- 
verance, and  when  we  consider  that  all 
this  was  accomplished  in  the  face  of 
much  discountenance  and  opposition, 
and  despite  all  the  drawbacks  of  phys- 
ical weakness  and  almost  continuous 
delicacy  and  ill-health,  Stevenson's 
achievement  in  literature  must  seem 
nothing  short  of  heroic.  And  when 
we  remember  that  he  died  hard  at 
work,  too  hard  I  fear,  in  the  harness  he 
had  so  resolutely  buckled  on,  we  may 
well  declare  that  the  Carlyle  of  the 
future  will  not  have  far  to  seek  for  a 
*'  Hero  as  Man  of  Letters." 

u. 
I THD^  Stevenson  and  I  must  have 
left  school  about  the  same  year  — 1866 
—  he  to  make  a  valiant,  but  vain,  at- 
tempt to  follow  his  father's  profession, 
and  I  to  proceed  to  the  arts  classes  of 
Edinburgh  University  ;  and  so  it  came 
about  that  he  followed  me  to  the  uni- 
versity some  three  years  later,  and  we 
thus  belonged  to  quite  different  genera- 
tions of  undeigraduate  life  and  moved 
in  different  sets.  But  I  fancy  we 
should  have  seen  more  of  each  other 
had  it  not  been  that  our  boyish  friend- 
ship was  thrown  somewhat  out  of  gear 
by  a  crisis  in  my  own  inner  history, 
chiefly  induced,  I  believe,  by  a  perusal 
of  Pascal's  '<  Fens^es,"  which  resulted 
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in  a  period  of  religious  depression  —  as 
I  regard  it  now  —  which  must  have 
made  me  poor  company  for  any  one, 
but  most  of  all  for  the  bright,  elastic 
hedonist,  the  truant,  life-loving  stu- 
dent, diligent  in  all  studies  but  those 
■  prescribed  for  him.  So  there  appears 
to  me  at  this  time  a  yawning  gap 
in  our  intercourse  which  must  have 
extended  over  several  years,  further 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  while  he 
was  at  Edinburgh  University  I  was 
mainly  in  Cambridge.  Then  he  had,  in 
those  days,  also  to  take  swallow-flights 
southward  in  search  of  warmth  and 
sunshine.  But  somehow,  I  recollect  not 
how,  our  friendship  became  renewed, 
and  on  some  bright  day  when  the  Edin- 
burgh climate  was  gi*acious  for  a  time 
he  would  pounce  on  me  and  cany  me 
off  to  some  snug,  wind-sheltered  seat 
in  the  Princess  Street  Gardens,  and  in 
pleasant  fraternal  converse  we  would 
report  ourselves  to  each  other  and  ex- 
change mental  electricities,  no  doubt 
largely  to  my  profit.  When  we  had,  so 
to  speak,  squared  our  mental  accounts, 
or  my  duties  recalled  me,  we  would 
part,  probably  for  months,  till  his  com- 
etary  track  again  came  into  conjunction 
with  my  prosaic  orbit,  and  he  pounced 
on  me  for  another  day  of  reckoning. 
But  gradually  as  his  wanderings  ex- 
tended and  his  absences  from  Scotland 
grew  in  duration,  his  visits  became 
more  angelic  in  frequency ;  the  last  I 
remember  was  after  his  marriage,  and 
I  saw  Mrs.  Stevenson  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, but  was  not  introduced  to  her. 

But  I  think  I  may  say  this  curious 
fragmentary  friendship  maintained  a 
wonderful  warmth,  not  only  on  my  part 
but  on  his.  My  love  and  admiration 
were  doubtless  fed  continually  by  his 
books,  and  especially  his  essays,  in 
which  I  always  felt  the  true  Stevenson, 
and  which  brought  to  me  so  completely 
his  presence,  his  voice  and  smile,  that 
my  friend  seemed  ever  at  my  elbow, 
ready  to  discourse  in  his  best  manner, 
his  happiest  vein.  So  even  when  the 
news  of  his  death  came,  I  did  not  feel 
it  as  a  remote  event,  but  rather  as 
though  a  comrade  in  arms  were  shot 
down  by  o»e's  side. 


A  renewal  of  our  intercourse  came 
about  rather  curiously,  from  his  in- 
structing his  publishers,  Messrs.  Chatto 
&  Windus,  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
volume  entitled  '*  Ballads,"  a  form  of 
compliment  he  had  never  before  paid 
me.  This  naturally  led  to  my  writing 
to  him,  and  this  to  a  project  that  I 
should  visit  him  in  Samoa  ;  a  project, 
alas  I  never,  to  my  infinite  regret,  car- 
ried out,  the  fault  being  my  own,  as 
was  the  misfortune.  But  it  led  to  my 
receiving  letters  from  him,  which  are 
naturally  very  precious  possessions  now. 
They  are  in  the  old  vein  of  frank 
friendship,  disengaged  and  manly,  bat 
breathing  of  that  fine  camarad&rie  of 
which  he  and  Whitman,  of  all  mod- 
erns, most  possessed  tlie  secret.  I 
had  spoken  warmly  of  the  '^  Ballads," 
which  the  public,  it  seems,  would  have 
none  of,  especially  the  ''Song  of  Ra- 
hero,"  which  I  regard  as  his  highest 
achievement  in  verse,  and  he  writes  : 

They  [the  '* Ballads"]  failed  to  entertam 
a  coy  public,  at  which  I  wondered,  not  that 
I  set  much  account  by  my  verses,  which 
are  the  verses  of  Prosator  ;  but  I  do  know 
how  to  tell  a  yam,  and  two  of  the  yams 
are  great.  **Rahero"  is  for  Its  length  a 
I>erfect  folk-tale  ;  savage  and  yet  fine,  full 
of  tall-foremost  morality,  ancient  as  the 
granite  rocks  ;  if  the  historian,  not  to  say 
the  politician,  could  get  that  yam  into  his 
head,  he  would  have  learned  some  of  his 
ABC.  But  the  average  man  at  home 
cannot  understand  antiquity ;  he  Is  sunk 
over  the  ears  in  Roman  civilization  ;  and  a 
tale  like  that  of  ''Rahero"  falls  on  his  ears 
inarticulate.  The  Spectator  said  there  was 
no  psychology  in  It ;  that  interested  me 
much  ;  my  grandmother  (as  I  used  to  call 
that  able  paper,  and  an  able  paper  it  is, 
and  a  fair  one)  cannot  so  much  as  observe 
the  existence  of  savage  psychology  when  it 
is  put  before  it.  I  am  at  bottom  a  psychol- 
ogist, and  ashamed  of  it ;  the  tale  seized 
me  one-third  because  of  its  picturesque 
features,  two-thirds  because  of  its  aston- 
ishing psychology,  and  the  Spectator  says 
there's  none.  I  am  going  on  with  a  lot  of 
island  work,  exulting  in  the  knowledge  of 
a  new  world,  **a  new  created  world  "  and 
new  men  ;  and  I  am  sure  my  income  will 
PKCLINE  and  FALT.  oif ;  for  the  effort  of 
comprehension  is  death  to  the  intelligent 
public,  and  sickness  to  the  dulL . 
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Everything  he  here  says,  points  to  a 
remarkably  sane  and  true  estimate  of 
his  own  powers,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  met  or  read  of  a  man  of  letters  or 
genius  of  any  kind  more  genuinely 
modest  than  Stevenson.  His  ideal  was 
high,  and  he  seldom  altogether  pleased 
himself ;  so  he  was  apt  rather  to  dis- 
parage too  much  those  of  his  efforts 
which  failed  of  his  severe  standard  of 
achievement.  He  put  me  off  reading 
one  of  his  volumes  for  years,  because 
he  described  it  as  composed  of  pot- 
boilers or  some  such  phrase.  When  I 
came  to  read  it  I  saw  well  enough  what 
made  him  utter  this  libel  on  himself. 
The  work  was  not  of  his  best,  perhaps 
somewhat  tentative ;  but  there  were 
touches  of  the  master  of  story-telling 
—  a  charm  and  force  of  style  he  could 
not  divest  himself  of.  As  a  rule  he 
was,  in  a  degree  very  rare  among 
artistic  natures,  more  severe  and  sternly 
just  to  his  own  work  than  any  of  his 
critics ;  indeed,  he  sometimes  treated 
his  own  offspring  with  a  truculent 
severity  worthy  of  a  Roman  father,  or 
of  his  favorite,  Lord  Braxfield.  Few 
men,  I  am  convinced,  have  on  any 
score  treated  themselves  to  more  brutal 
frankness.  Still,  when  he  had  done 
what  he  thought  was  good  work,  he 
was  minded  to  stick  loyally  by  it,  and 
valiantly  maintain  his  position,  whether 
against  the  slfghts  of  a  fickle,  dull- 
scented  public,  or  the  onslaught  of 
critics. 

When  we  come  to  judge  of  Steven- 
son's career,  and  especially  his  conduct 
of  life,  and  more  particularly  when  the 
fascinating  autography  we  find  in  his 
books  is  supplemented  by  a  biography 
indited  by  loving  and  sympathetic 
hands  (as  we  hope  it  will  be),  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  the  peculiarity  of 
bis  ethical  standards.  He  had  early 
revolted  against  the  grim  rule  of  min- 
gled Calvinism  and  Puritanism,  behind 
which  (in  spite  of  the  heroic  purity  of 
many)  lurks,  as  behind  a  grim  mask, 
much  unlovely  evil  in  Scottish  char- 
acter. To  his  supple,  artistic,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  Gallicized  nature, 
with  its  unconquerable  Bohemianism, 
the  grim,  granite  face  of  Scottish  piety 


was  utterly  repellent,  and  it  does  not 
require  the  record  of  his  converse  with 
the  Trappists  to  apprise  us  that  in  a 
clime  whose  religion  is  more  indulgent 
to  human  frailties  and  less  divorced 
from  the  beautiful,  his  life  might  have 
taken,  on  more  color  of  piety  in  the 
ordinary  sense. 

In  spite  of  the  childish  piety  on 
which  he  seems  to  me  to  plume  him- 
self rather  unnecessarily,  the  religious 
world,  as  he  found  it,  revolted  him  by 
its  harshness  and  moral  pedantry, 
which  too  often  but  skimmed  over 
characters  full  of  dishonesty,  selfish- 
ness, and  even  impurity.  But  his  na- 
ture was  not  exactly  of  the  religious 
type ;  he  was  tender  rather  than  rev- 
erent, sympathetic  and  indulgent 
rather  than  austerely  virtuous ;  the  , 
human  was  more  to  him  than  the 
divine.  Yet  he  was  ever  on  the  road 
to  true  piety  by  the  route  indicated  in 
St.  John's  epistles :  the  love  of  his 
brother ;  but  his  code  is  not  a  little 
heathen.  Like  Heine,  he  is  a  Hellen- 
ist, not  a  Hebraist,  more  anxious  and 
appreciative  of  graciousness  and  grace 
of  bearing  and  conduct  than  of  strict 
conformity  to  set  rules  of  virtue  or 
morals.  Of  all  rule  and  convention, 
indeed,  he  was  the  sworn  foe  ;  virtue 
itself  only  charms  him  when  growing 
wild.  Of  the  drudgery  of  labor  at  set 
times  and  places,  of  the  compliance 
with  civilized  routine  and  fashion,  he 
was  fully  as  incapable  as  Hottentot  or 
Bed  Indian.  He  loved  to  plunge  into 
vagrancy,  into  the  lower  strata  of  so- 
ciety, into  the  company  of  the  huddled 
and  hustled  emigrant,  or  the  compan- 
ionship of  primitive  and  savage  peo- 
ples ;  anywhere,  indeed,  where  he 
could  purge  himself  of  that  middle- 
class  respectability  that  so  stank  in  his 
nostrils. 

He  had  a  true  child's  horror  of  being 
put  into  fine  clothes,  in  which  one 
must  ^^  sit  still  and  be  good."  I  fancy 
he  modestly  disclaimed  the  pretension 
to  be  good  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  ; 
yet  he  has  his  own  rather  exacting 
standards  for  human  action.  He  is 
austere  with  Bobert  Burns,  and  when 
he  writes  of  Yillon,  we  feel  he  is  suffo- 
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catiDg  with  moral  nausea.  Neither  of 
them  reaches  his  notion  of  manly  con- 
duct. He  cannot  forgive  the  village 
Don  Juan  that  Scotland  delights  to 
honor  as  though  he  had  heen  a  saint ; 
he  cannot  stomach  the  sordid  envy  or 
the  vile  complacences  of  Villon.  Yet 
another  kind  of  had  character  he  can  he 
indulgent  enough  to  is  his  own  ^^  Mas- 
ter of  Ballantrae,*'  perhaps  the  most 
unmitigated  and  accomplished  scoun- 
drel in  fiction,  and  he  leaves  him  with 
the  tragic  honors  of  the  story,  while 
the  poor,  worthy,  long-suffering  brother 
sinks  into  a  despicable  sot. 

Stevenson's  moral  judgments  were 
guided  more  by  what  I  call  the  poetic 
or  absolute  ethic,  than  by  that  practical 
ethic  which  society,  rather  than  the 
best  impulses  of  our  nature,  imposes. 
Now  in  the  poetic  scale  of  virtues  a 
high  place,  if  not  the  highest,  is  always 
allotted  to  courage^  and  that  absolutely 
and  independently  of  the  cause  in 
which  it  is  displayed.  Courage  as 
courage  is  morally  beautiful,  however 
inconvenient  it  may  be  to  the  authori- 
ties. Hence  the  highwayman,  the 
brigand,  and  the  buccaneer  always  ap- 
peal to  us,  however  dark  their  deeds 
may  be  ;  but  let  them  flinch  or  play  the 
poltroon,  and  we  are  done  with  them. 
Love,  again,  is  a  true  poet's  virtue,  and 
wherever  we  are  convinced  that  the 
love  is  genuine,  we  are  all,  I  fear,  very 
willing  to  lend  a  hand  in  pitching  the 
Decalogue  overboard.  So  we  might 
proceed  to  make  a  list  of  these  roman- 
tic and  poetic  virtues  and  their  more 
prosaic  counterparts,  as  generosity  and 
prudence,  charity  and  circumspection, 
impulsiveness  and  caution,  passion  and 
the  wisdom  that  is  ^'  aye  sae  cauld," 
and  we  should  find  Stevenson  leaning 
to  the  former  rather  than  the  latter. 
But  this  is  perhaps  more  d  propos  of 
his  art  than  his  life. 

I  have  no  doubt,  both  from  what  he 
himself  said  to  me  and  from  what  I 
know  of  his  character,  that  he  modelled 
his  conduct  as  much  after  that  of 
Goethe,  as  of  any  predecessor  in  let- 
ters. He  had  a  touch  of  that  paganism 
which  Goethe  and  Heine  exemplified, 
but  he   allowed    himself   neither    the 


marble  selfishness  of  the  one,  nor  the 
peevish  bitterness  of  the  other.  He 
made  a  brave  fight  to  live,  on  the 
whole,  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  an 
ideal  in  its  way  more  exacting  than 
any.  But  the  man,  like  his  style,  is 
unique.  In  his  life  and  his  books  one 
is  often  reminded  of  the  models  by 
which  he  shaped  his  action  or  his 
style,  yet  the  result  is  pure  Stevenson. 

His  life  was  perhaps  more  unique 
than  his  work.  A  life-long  invalid, 
braving  innumerable  trials,  hardships, 
and  perils,  before  which  the  hardiest 
might  have  quailed;  an  Edinburgh- 
bred  lad  without  reverence  for  caste  or 
the  religion  of  the  tall  hat,  and  yet 
more  surprising,  a  member  of  the  Scot- 
tish bar  travelling  in  the  steerage  of  an 
emigrant  ship,  and  at  times  not  over 
particular  as  to  his  own  linen.  A  pro- 
fessed wanderer  and  Bohemian,  with 
no  pretensions  to  regular  industry,  and 
yet,  when  we  consider  his  short  life 
and  the  high  quality  of  much  of  his 
work,  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers 
of  his  age.  Beset  from  his  childhood 
with  disease,  and  menaced  by  death, 
sorely  tempted  (as  he  hints  to  me  in  a 
letter)  to  give  way  to  evil  courses,  and 
tread  the  fatal  path  genius  has  so  often 
trodden  ;  passing  through  painful  strug- 
gle with  his  father  as  to  his  career ; 
driven  hither  and  thither  in  search  of 
the  possibility  of  living  ;  exiled  from 
every  intellectual  centre,  and  yet  exer- 
cising his  splendid  powers  unweariedly, 
indefatigably,  to  the  end  I  But  eveiy 
experience,  however  painful,  he  turned 
to  gain  ;  from  every  enemy  was  wrested 
some  weapon  for  use ;  as  light-heart- 
edly as  a  little  child  gathers  a  posy  in 
a  graveyard,  he  fearlessly  reaped  a 
harvest  in  the  very  "valley  of  the 
shadow." 

His  one  fear  was  that  of  "  dying  at 
the  top,"  and  in  a  letter  dated  June 
30, 18^,  he  said  in  words  that  ring  now 
like  prophecy,  "If  I  could  die  just 
now,  or  in  say  half  a  year,  I  should 
have  had  a  splendid  time  of  it  on  the 
whole.  But  it  gets  a  little  stale,  and 
my  work  will  begin  to  senesce,  and 
parties  to  shy  bricks  at  me  ;  and  it  now 
I  begins  to  look  as  if  I  should  survive  to 
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Bee  myaelf  impotent  and  forgotten/' 
He  even  moots  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  should  not  have  taken  his 
father's  way  and  been  an  engineer, 
with  literature  for  an  *' amusement." 
But  he  adds,  '^I  have  pulled  it  off  of 
course  ;  I  have  won  the  wager,  and  it 
is  pleasant  while  it  lasts,  but  how  long 
will  it  last  ?  " 

Too  well  we  know  that,  and  that  his 
own  prayer  was  too  literally  fulOlled. 
That  in  the  full  tide  of  literary  activity, 
ao  successful  that,  as  he  wrote,  ^Mt 
frightens  me,"  long-hesitating  death 
laid  him  suddenly  low,  with  his  fame, 
in  spite  of  all  his  misgivings,  standing 
at  high-water  mark,  loved  by  his  thou- 
sands of  readers  as  few  have  been 
loved,  to  be  deplored  and  lamented  as 
but  few  have  been  lamented  or  de- 
plored. H*  3ELLTSE  BAILDON. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Macastne. 
JOHN  LYLY  AND  HIS  "EUPHUES." 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Sir  Fiercie  Shaftou,  attempted 
the  portrait  of  an  Euphuist  after  the 
manner  of  John  Lyly's  once  famous 
hero,  few  persons  knew  anything  about 
'^Euphues'  Anatomic  of  Wit"  or  its 
author,  for  when  ''The  Monastery" 
was  written,  Elizabethan  literature, 
though  Charles  Lamb  had  directed  at- 
tention to  its  treasures  in  his  ''Speci- 
mens" twelve  years  previously,  was 
scarcely  read  by  any  one  except  him- 
self and  Coleridge.  In  a  late  edition  of 
his  romance  Scott  was  fain  to  confess 
that  his  attempt  had  proved  a  failure. 
It  is  probable  that  the  great  novelist 
had  never  read  "  Euphues,"  and  drew 
his  knight  from  Jonson's  and  Shake- 
speare's caricatures  instead  of  fram  the 
original.  Charles  Kingsley,  in  "  West- 
ward Ho  !  "  falls  foul  of  Sir  Piercie, 
and  points  out  that  he  is  an  anachro- 
nism belonging  to  the  later  and  worst 
days  of  the  euphuistic  craze. 

The  author  of  "The  Anatomic  of 
Wit,"  it  would  seem,  was  born  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  about  the  year  1553  or 
1554f  and  entered  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford^  in  1560,  but  did  not  matriculate 
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until  two  years  afterwards,  when  he 
was  entered  in  the  books  as  plebisflUus. 
Wood  (Ath,  Oxon.)  tells  us  that  "  he 
was  always  averse  to  tlie  crabbed  stud- 
ies  of  logic  and  philosophy.  For  so  it 
was,  that  his  genius  being  bent  to  the 
pleasant  paths  of  poetry  (its  pitfalls  had 
given  him  a  wreath  of  his  own,  bay^ 
without  snatching  or  struggling),  did  in 
a  manner  neglect  academical  studies, 
yet  not  so  much  but  that  he  took  de- 
grees in  arts,  that  of  master  being  com- 
pleted in  1575 ;  at  which  time  he  was 
esteemed  at  the  finiversity  a  noted  wit, 
and  afterwards  was  in  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  where  he  was  also 
reputed  a  rare  poet,  witty,  comical,  and 
facetious."  He  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  April,  1573,  and  that  of  M.  A. 
two  years  afterwards*  But  for  some 
reason  unknown  he  afterwards  left 
Oxford  and  removed  to  Cambridge, 
whence  he  went  to  court. 

There  is  preserved  among  the  Lans- 
downe  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum a  beautifully  written  Latin  letter, 
dated  1574,  from  Lyly  to  Lord  Burleigh, 
in  which  the  young  scholar  solicits  the 
patronage  of  the  great  statesman.  And 
not  in  vain,  for  in  "  Euphues  and  his 
England  "  Lyly  writes  :  "  This  noble 
man  [Burleigh]  I  found  so  ready,  being 
but  a  stranger,  to  do  me  good,  that 
neither  I  ought  to  forget  him,  neither 
cease  to  pray  for  him."  It  would  ap- 
pear that  he  was  admitted  to  some 
position  of  trust  in  Lord  Burleigh's 
household,  but  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  patron,  preserved  in  the  Laus- 
downe  manuscripts,  it  seems  that  in 
1582  he  fell  under  some  suspicion,  and 
was  dismissed  in  disgrace.  The  ear- 
nest and  passionate  tone  in  which  he 
entreats  that  a  full  inquiry  shall  be 
instituted  justifies  tlie  conclusion  that 
the  accusation  was  a  false  one. 

"  God  is  my  witness,"  he  writes, 
"before  whom  I  speak,  and  before 
whom  for  my  speech  I  shall  answer, 
that  all  my  thoughts  concerning  my 
lord  have  been  ever  reverent  and 
almost  religious.  How  I  have  dealt 
God  knoweth  and  my  lady  can  conjee* 
ture,  so  faithfully,  as  I  am  unspotted 
for    dishonesty,   as   a   suckling   from 
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theft.  This  conseienee  of  mine  maketh 
me  presume  to  stand  to  all-trial»>  either 
of  accounts  or  counsel ;  in  the  one  I 
never  used  falsehood,  nor  in  the  other 
dissemhling.  My  most  humhle  suit, 
therefore,  unto  your  lordship  is  that 
my  accusations  be  not  smothered  and 
choaked  in  ye  smoke,  but  that  they 
may  be  tried  in  ye  fire,  and  I  will  stand 
to  Ihe  heat ; "  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect. 

Whether  or  not  Lyly  succeeded  in 
clearing  himself  is  not  known.  But  he 
was  already  one  of  the  most  famous 
writers  of  the  day.  "  Euphues  :  the 
Anatoniie  of  Wit,"  was  published  in 
1579,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
second  part,  <' Euphues  and  his  En- 
gland," appeared.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  1^4  he  was  writing  comedies 
for  the  court  entertainments,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years  produced  some 
eight  or  nine  dramatic  pieces.  But  all 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  more 
famous  than  fortunate.  A  petition  to 
the  queen,  undated,  but  probably  in- 
dited about  1690  (Harleian  manuscript), 
sets  forth  how  for  ten  long  years  he 
had  solicited,  under  promises,  the  ap- 
pointment of.  master  of  the  revels,  and 
how,  if  it  were  not  speedily  granted, 
he  must  at  court  suffer  shipwreck  of 
^his  tkne  without  hol)e.  That  his  hum- 
ble prayers  were  not  granted  is  proved 
by  a  second  petition  three  years  later, 
in  which  he  writes  :  ''  My  last  will 
will  be  shorter  than  my  invention  :  but 
three  legacies,  patience  to  my  creditors, 
melancholy  without  measure  to  my 
friends,  and  beggary  without  shame  to 
my  family.  .  .  .  The  last  and  least, 
that  if  I  be  born  to  have  nothing,  I 
may  have  to  pay  nothing." 

Whether  this  second  appeal  was  or 
was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  first 
is  nowhere  recorded.  The  next  thir- 
teen years  of  his  life  is  a  blank,  and 
then  an  entry  in  the  parish  register 
of  St.  Bartholomew-the-Less  completes 
the  story  :  "  1606,  Nov.  30,  aet  62,  John 
liyllie,  gent,  was  buried."  That  the 
author  of  the  book  so  universally  read 
and  admired,  that' one  whom  Ben  Jon- 
son  names  with*  Beaumont,  Marlowe, 
and'  Stokespeare,  vwhom^  others  num- 


bered amongst  the  finest  geniuses  of 
the  time,  and  whom  an  enthusiastic 
editor  could  describe  twenty-six  years 
after  his  death  as  **the  only  rare 
poet  of  that  time,  the  wittie,  comical, 
facetiously-quick  and  unparalleled  John 
Lyly,"  should  have  been  suffered  to 
languish  in  poverty  and  hope  deferred 
for  thirteen  years  —  nay,  most  probably 
during  his  whole  life  —  prove  how  bar- 
ren was  the  patronage  Elizabeth  ex- 
tended to  literary  men.  Greene,  Peele, 
Marlowe,  and  others  less  known,  but  in 
all  of  whom  burned  the  divine  fire  of 
genius,  lived  in  penury  and  died  in 
absolute  want ;  and  although  it  may  be 
urged  that  these  were  men  of  evil  and 
licentious  lives,  no  such  excuse  can  be 
alleged  for  the  neglect  of  Edmund 
Spenser,  or  apparently  for  that  of  the 
subject  of. this  memoir.  In  no  age,  not 
even  that  of  the  second  George,  was 
genius  more  neglected  than  under  the 
magnificent  reign  of  Elizabeth.  And, 
indeed.  Lord  Burleigh  treated  plays 
and  poetry  much  as  did  the  **  dapper 
George."  It  was  under  her  much- 
contemned  successor  that  Shakespeare, 
Edward  AUeyn,  and  other  poets  and 
players  became  men  of  substance  ;  and 
that  Bacon,  who  previously  could  not 
obtain  advancement,  was  raised  to  the 
honors  he  merited. 

But  to  return  to  Lyly.  No  one  of 
the  present  day  would  concede  to  him 
the  position  accorded  by  his  contempo- 
raries ;  only  the  literary  student  would 
now  have  patience  to  sit  down  to  Uie 
perusal  of  his  writings,  which  have 
fallen  Into  the  oblivion  that  awaits  all 
books  composed  only  for  the  fashion  of 
an  age.  <^  Euphues  "  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  romance,  although  it  has 
little  or  no  story.  The  hero  is  an 
Athenian  gentleman  of  large  estate, 
who,  at  the  opening  of  the  book,  jour- 
neys to  Naples,  where  he  falls  in  with  a 
young  Neapolitan  named  Philautus. 
So  warm  is  the  friendship  that  springs 
up  between  them  that  they  lodge  to- 
gether, eat  at  one  table,  sleep  In  one 
l>ed,  and  read  from  one  book.  Philau- 
tus is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Ltxcilla, 
the  daughter  of  Don  Ferardo,,  one  of 
the  governors  of  the  city;   'fie  intrb- 
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duces  bis  friend  to  his  mistress.  IjU- 
cilla  falls  desperately  in  love  witli  the 
young  Greek,  and  engages  him  in  long 
conversations  upon  the  nature  of  love, 
much  like  those  to  be  found  in  the 
romances  of  Mile,  de  Scuderi ;  and 
Euphues  returns  the  passion  with  equal 
ante;  This  brings  about  a  breach  be- 
tvvee^i  the  two  friends.  But  Philautus 
is  quickly  avenged  when  his  fickle  mis- 
tress as  suddenly  transfers  her  affec- 
tions to  another  gentleman,  named 
Curio,  and  marries  him.  After  this 
the  two  injured  suitors  renew  their 
friendship,  **  both  abandoning  Lucilla 
as  abominable.  Philautus  was  earnest 
to  have  Euphues  tarry  in  Naples,  and 
Euphues  desirous  to  have  Philautus  to 
Athens,  but  the  one  was  so  addicted 
to  the  court  and  the  other  so  wedded 
to  the  university  that  each  refused 
the  offer  of  the  other.  Yet  this  they 
agreed  between  themselves,  that  though 
their  bodies  were  by  distance  of  place 
severed,  yet  the  conjunction  of  their 
minds  should  neither  be  separated 
by  ye  length  of  time,  nor  alienated 
by  change  of  soil."  Then  follows  an 
epistle  from  Euphues,  the  title  of  which 
explains  the  subject :  it  is  called  *'  A 
cooliug  card  for  Philautus  and  all  fond 
lovers." 

The  falsehood  of  Lucilla  has  pi'o- 
dnced  so  deep  an  impression  upon  the 
young  Athenian  that  he  determines 
'*  never  again  to  be  entangled  with 
such  fond  delights,"  and  so,  repenting 
of  his  misspent  time,  he  resolves  to 
give  himself  up  to  study  and  wisdom, 
and  thereupon  composes  a  treatise  upon 
education.  [*^  Euphues  and  his  Ephoe- 
bus."]  This  was  evidently  inspired  by 
Biiger  Ascham's  *'  Schoolmaster  ;  "  it  is 
admirably  written  and  full  of  excellent 
instruction  for  the  training  of  youth. 
It  is  worth  noting,  that  in  an  age  in 
which  the  rod  was  used  with  frightful 
brutality,  Lyly  opposed  the  corporal 
punishment  of  children.  This  treatise 
is  followed  by  a  number  of  lettera,  one 
of  which,  written  to  a  friend  to  whom 
is  iriven  the  very  suggestive  name  of 
Atheos,  is  an  eloquent  and  earnest  de- 
fence of  tlie  Christian  religion.  The 
book  ends  with  Euphues'  determiua- 


tion  to  journey  to  England,  where  he 
has  heard  '^  of  a  woman  yat  in  all  qual- 
ities excelleth  any  man."    At  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  part,  '^  Euphues  and 
his  England,"  the  hero  and  Philautus, 
after  crossing  the  sea,  aiTive  at  Dover, 
and   presently  travel  on  to   London. 
Here  everything  is  painted  couUur  de 
rosBj  although  not  without  a  few  satir- 
ical touches,  but  the  usual  fulsome  flat- 
tery of  the  time  is  given  to  court  and 
monarch.     Philautus   becomes   enam-: 
cured  of  a  lady  named  Camilla,  who  is 
described  as  '^  such  an  one  she  was,  as 
almost  they  all  are  that  serve  so  noble 
a  prince ;  such  virgins  carry  lights  be* 
fore  such  a  Vesta,  such  nymphs,  arrows 
with    such   a  Dtana."    But  the    lady 
loves  another ;  and  after  having  com- 
posed   many    passionate    epistles    and 
talked  endlessly  upon   the   nature   of 
love,  Philautus  is  induced  to  transfer 
his  affections  to  a  companion  of  the 
inexorable  fair  one,  the  Lady  Flavia, 
who  has  from   the  first  regarded  him 
with  favorable  eyes.    He  marries  her  ; 
while  Euphues  determines  ''  to  sojourn 
in  some  uncouth  place,  until  time  might 
turn  white    salt  into  fine   sugar ;  for 
surely  he  was  both  tormented  in  body 
and  grieved  in  mind."    So  he  betakes 
him  ^'  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mountain 
Silixsedra,"  and  so  the  book  ends. 

Both  the  title  and  subject  of  Lyly's 
famous  novel  were  doubtless  suggested 
by  a  passage  in  Roger  Ascham's 
''Schoolmaster"  (published  in  1570), 
in  which  he  describes  how  '^  to  choose 
a  good  wit  in  a  child  for  learning." 
He  is  to  be  ''first  euphues."  The 
author  then  goes  on  to  describe  what 
he  means  by  the  word  :  "  One  apt  by 
goodness  of  wit  and  readiness  of  will  to 
learning  ;  a  tongue  ready  to  deliver  the 
meaning  of  the  mind ;  a  voice  soft 
but  manlike,  a  countenance  fair  and 
comely,  a  person  tall  and  goodly,"  etc. 
To  which  description  our  Euphpes  ex- 
actly corresponds. 

John  Lyly,  however,  although  he  in- 
vented the  name,  did  not  originate  the 
sentiment  which  he  called  euphuism ; 
for  the  beginning  of  that  curious  affec- 
tation we  must  go  back  to  the  days  of 
chivalry,  to  the  courts  of  love,  those 
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carious  tribunals  presided  over  by  lords 
and  ladieSj  patronized  by  kings,  queens, 
and  emperors,  in  which,  with  all  the 
formulas  of  a  court  of  justice,  nice 
questions  in  regard  to  love  and  the 
relations  of  lovera  towards  each  other 
were  discussed  and  adjudicated.  A 
few  years  previous  to  the  appearance 
of  "  The  Anatomic  of  Wit,"  Du  Bartas 
had  produced  his  ''  Creation  du  Honde, 
ou  la  Semaine,"  that  curious  poetic 
encyclopsedia  which  treats  of  every  cre- 
ated object  from  the  stars  to  the  small- 
est insect,  and  which,  unless  we  go 
back  to  the  writings  of  the  neo-plato- 
nists,  is  one,  if  not  the  earliest,  speci- 
men of  that  pedantic  jargon  employed 
by  Lyly.  Just  at  this  period,  however, 
all  European  literature  was  infected 
with  the  same  extraordinary  craze  ;  in 
Italy,  Macini,  and  in  Spain,  Gongora, 
abandoned  the  old  classical  forms  of 
their  languages  for  mere  fantastic  ver- 
biage. Both  were  contemporaries  of 
Lyly.  Macini  was  born  in  1569,  and 
was  consequently  only  nine  years  of 
age  when  *•*'  Euphues  "  was  written  ; 
1561  is  the  date  of  Gongora's  birth, 
which  makes  him  seventeen  at  the 
same  period.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  Lyly  was  indebted  to  both  these 
authors  for  the  suggestion  of  euphu- 
ism, an  assertion  which  these  dates 
render  in  the  one  case  impossible,  and 
in  the  other  exceedingly  improbable. 
But  strained  conceits  and  pedantic  and 
super-relined  modes  of  expression  ob- 
tained at  the  English  court  before 
Lyly's  time  ;  he  combined  them  into  a 
system,  caught  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
became  its  interpreter,  and  the  rage 
with  every  person,  male  or  female, 
who  aspired  to  fashion,  or  what  we 
should  now  call  the  high-cult :  ''  And 
he  who  spoke  not  euphuism,"  says  a 
contemporary,  ''  was  as  little  regarded 
at  court  as  if  he  could  not  speak 
French."  Nash,  in  his  introductory 
epistle  to  Greene's  ^'  Menaphon,"  com* 
ments  upon  this  folly  :  "  I  am  not  igno- 
rant," he  says,  "  how  eloquent  our 
gowned  age  is  grown  of  late,  so  that 
every  mechanical  mate  abhorreth  the 
English  he  w<is  born  to,  and  plucks 
with  a  solemn  periphrasis  his  uf  vaUa 


from  the  rich-bom."  This  passage 
suggests  the  cause  of  Shakeapeare's 
supposed  love  of  conceits  in  putting 
them  into  the  mouths  of  all  classes, 
from  the  noble  to  the  clown ;  he  was 
but  imitating  the  phraseology  of  tlie 
time. 

As  no  description  can  convi^  a  just 
idea  of  Lyly*s  strange  diction,  I  Bub* 
join  a  few  specimens,  and  will  begin 
with  an  extract  from  one  of  Camilla's 
letters  to  Fhilautus  :  — 

I  did  long  debate  with  myself,  Philau- 
tos,  whether  it  might  stand  with  mine 
honor  to  send  thee  an  answer,  for  compar- 
ing my  place  with  thy  person,  we  thought 
thy  boldness  more  than  either  manners  In 
thee  would  permit,  or  I  with  modesty  could 
suffer.  Tet  at  ye  last,  casting  with  myself, 
yat  the  heat  of  thy  love  might  dean  be 
eased  with  ye  coldness  of  my  letter,  I 
ihought  it  good  to  commit  an  inconven- 
ience, yat  I  might  prevent  a  mischief, 
choosing  rather  to  cut  thee  off  short  by 
rigor,  than  to  give  thee  any  jot  of  hope  by 
silence.  Green  sores  are  to  be  dressed 
roughly,  least  they  fester ;  tetters  to  be 
drawn  in  the  beginning,  lest  they  spread  ; 
ringworms  to  be  anointed  when  they  first 
appear,  least  they  compass  ye  old  body,  and 
the  assaults  of  love  to  be  beaten  back  at 
first  siege,  least  they  tmdermlne  at  ye 
second.  Fire  is  to  be  quenched  in  ye 
spark,  weeds  are  to  be  rooted  in  ye  bud, 
follies  in  ye  blossom.  Thinking  this  morn- 
ing to  try  thy  physic,  I  perceived  thy  fraud, 
inasmuch  as  the  kernel  yat  should  have 
cooled  my  stomach  with  molstness,  hath 
kindled  it  Into  cholic,  making  a  flaming  fire 
where  it  found  but  hot  embers,  converting, 
like  the  spider,  a  sweet  fiower  into  a  bitter 
poison,  etc. 

The  effect  of  this  epistle  upon  the 
rejected  lover  is  thus  described  :  — 

Thus,  gentlewomen,  Fhilautus  resem- 
bleth  the  viper,  who  being  stricken  with  a 
reed  lieth  as  he  were  dead,  but  stricken 
the  second  time,  recovereth  his  strength ; 
having  his  answer  at  the  first  in  ye  masque, 
he  was  almost  amazed,  and  now  again  de- 
nied, he  is  animated,  presuming  thus  much 
upon  ye  good  disposition  and  kindness  of 
women,  that  the  higher  they  sit  the  lower 
they  look,  and  the  more  they  seem  at  the 
first  to  loathe,  the  more  they  love  at  the 
last.  Whose  judgment  as  I  am  not  alto- 
gether to  allow,  so  can  I  not  in  some  re- 
spects mislike. 
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A  8hort  extract  from  Philautus's 
reply  to  Camilla  will  suffice  to  complete 
these  illustmlioQS  :  — 

I  am  not  he,  Camilla,  that  will  leave  the 
rose  because  it  pricked  my  finger,  or  for- 
sake the  gold  that  lieth  In  the  hot  fire,  for 
that  I  burned  my  hand,  or  refuse  the  sweet 
chestnut  for  that  it  is  covered  with  sharp 
husks.  The  mind  of  a  faithful  lover  is 
neither  to  be  daunted  with  despite  nor 
affrighted  with  danger.  For  as  the  load- 
stone, what  wind  soever  blow,  tumeth 
always  to  the  north,  or  as  Aristotle^ s 
Quadratus,  which  way  soever  you  turn  it,  is 
always  constant,  so  the  faith  of  Philautus 
is  evermore  applied  to  the  love  of  Camilla, 
neither  to  be  removed  by  any  wind,  or 
rolled  with  any  force.  But  to  the  letter. 
Thou  sayest  that  green  wounds  are  to  be 
dressed  roughly  least  they  fester ;  certainly 
thou  speakest  like  a  good  chirurgian,  but 
dealest  like  one  unskilful,  for  making  a 
great  wound,  thou  puttest  in  a  small  tent, 
.  cutting  the  flesh  that  is  sound,  before  thou 
cure  the  place  that  is  sore ;  striking  the 
vein  with  a  knife,  which  thou  shoiiddest 
stop  with  lint.  And  so  hast  thou  drawn 
my  tetter  (I  use  thine  own  term)  that  in 
seeking  to  spoil  it  in  my  chin  thou  hast 
spread  it  over  my  body. 

These  examples  are  fair  specimens 
of  the  style  of  the  entire  book ;  the 
chief  characteristics  of  which,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  are  allitemiion, 
forced  antitheses,  extraordinary,  some- 
times uncouth,  and  not  over-delicate 
similes,  poured  forth  with  astounding 
prodigality  from  stores  of  quaiut  learn- 
ing, chiefly  drawn  from  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms  contained  in  Pliny's 
Natural  History.  Both  censure  and 
ridicule  were  freely  bestowed  upon 
this  jargon  by  Lyly's  contemporaries. 
Michael  Drayton,  in  one  of  his  ele- 
g^es,^  praises  Sydney  as  being  the  first 

to 

Reduce 

Our  tongue  from  Llllie's  writing  then  in 

use; 
Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes, 

fiys. 
Playing  with  words  and  idle  simllies. 
As  the  English  apes  and  very  zanies  be 
Of  everything  that  they  do  hear  and  see ; 

1  To  my  most  dearly  lored  friend  Henry  Reynold 
«<  Poets  aod  Poesy. 


So  Imitating  his  ridiculous  tricks, 

They  spake  and  writ  all  like  mere  lunatics  I 

Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have 
aimed  at  the  absurdities  of  euphuism 
in  the  characters  of  Armado  and  Holo- 
fernes.    The  former  is  described  as 

A  man  in  all  the  world*s  new  fashions 
planted. 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  ; 
One  whom  the   music  of   his  own  vain 
tongue 
Doth    ravish,     like     enchanting     har- 
mony ;  .  .  • 
A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion^s  own 
knight. 

But  as  he  is  further  noted  to  be  "a 
traveller  of  Spain,"  it  would  seem  that 
the  ridicule  was  directed  rather  at  the 
affectations  of  foreign  manners  than  at 
those  of  English  growth,  and  the  lan- 
guage used  by  Annado  certainly  bears 
very  little  resemblance  to  the  phrase- 
ology of  Lyly ;'  while  the  affectations 
of  Holofernes  are  the  pedantries  of  the 
schoolmaster,  who,  vain  of  his  Latin 
and  learning,  despises  the  knight  as 
being  **  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  af- 
fected, too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  pere- 
grinate." •  «•''!  abhor  such  fanatical 
fantasms,  such  insociable  and  point- 
devise  companions ;  such  rackers  of 
orthography,  as  to  speak  '  dout,'  fine, 
when  he  should  say  doubt ;  ^  det,' 
when  he  should  pronounce  debt  — 
d,  e,  b,  t ;  he  clepeth  a  calf,  cauf ; 
half,  hauf ;  neighbour  voeaiur  nebour, 
etc."  This  passage  is  curious,  as  show- 
ing the  rise  of  our  modern  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Fastidious  Brisk,  in  Jonson's  '<  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humor,"  is  usually 
quoted  as  a  satire  upon  the  euphuists ; 
but,  if  it  be  so,  the  imitation  is  as  far 

*  The  love  of  the  English  for  foreign  modes  was 
a  favorite  sabject  of  satire  among  the  wits  of  the 
time.  Here  is  a  specimen  from  Lyly's  "  Euphnes 
in  England :  "  "The  attire  they  use  is  rather  led 
by  the  imitation  of  others  than  in  their  own  inven- 
tion, so  that  there  is  nothing  in  England  mora 
constant  than  the  inconstancy  of  attira,  now  using 
the  Fronch  ftuhion,  now  the  Spanish,  then  the 
Morisco  gowns,  then  one  thing,  then  another, 
insomuch  that  In  drawing  of  an  Englishman  ye 
painter  setteth  him  down  naked,  having  in  ye  one 
hand  a  pair  of  shears,  and  in  the  other  a  piece  of 
cloth,  who  having  cut  his  collar  after  the  Franch 
guise,  is  ready  to  make  his  sleeve  after  the  Barba- 
rian manner." 
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from  the  original  as  iliat  of  Shake- 
speare. Brisk  is  described  as  a  *'  fresh 
FreDchified  courtier,"  which  again 
points  to  a  foreign  source.  Carlo  calls 
hini  a  **  nimble-spirited  catsos"  —  an 
Italian  expression  of  contempt  —  who 
^<  dance  and  do  tricks  in  their  discourse, 
from  fire  to  water,  from  water  to  air, 
from  air  to  earth,  as  if  their  tongues 
did  but  e'en  lick  the  four  elements 
over,  and  away."  There  is,  however, 
little  or  no  attempt  to  realize  these 
peculiarities  in  the  dialogue  assigned  to 
this  character.  That  both  Shakespeare 
and  Jonson  could  have  brought  their 
satire  close  to  the  original  cannot  be 
doubted ;  why,  then,  did  they  pur- 
posely shoot  wide  of  the  mark  ?  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  noted  before,  that  none  of 
the  dramatists  have  attempted  a  picture 
of  the  female  euphuists  ;  surely  crabbed 
old  Ben  would  have  delighted  in  such 
a  subject.  Was  euphuism  too  much 
affected  by  the  queen  and  the  court  to 
be  openly  attacked  ?  The  reticence  of 
the  poets  might  be  thus  explained. 

Robert  Greene  produced  two  imita- 
tions of  "Euphues,"  in  his  novel  en- 
titled ''  Menaphon  :  Camilla's  Alarm  to 
Slumbering  Euphues  in  his  cell  at 
Silixsedra  ; "  and  in  *•*•  Euphues,  his 
Censure  to  Philautus  "  (1689).  In  the 
former,  our  author's  style  is  imitated 
with  marvellous  fidelity  ;  but  the  %ioty 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  original,  or 
with  any  of  Lyly's  characters.  The 
latter  is  simply  a  treatise  upon  the 
duties  of  a  soldier,  and  has  for  its 
second  title  ^'  Sophomachia :  a  Philo- 
sophical Combat  between  Hector  and 
Achilles."  Lodge's  ^'  Bosalynde,"  from 
which  Shakespeare  took  the  plot  of 
"As  you  Like  It,"  is  further  entitled 
"  Euphues'  Golden  Legacy,  found  after 
his  death  in  his  cell  at  Silixsedra." 
But  after  the  introduction  we  have 
no  more  of  the  supposed  author,  who 
plays  only  the  part  of  prologue.  That 
writers  of  such  repute  as  Greene  and 
Lodge  should  court  public  favor  by 
such  devices,  proves  incontestably  the 
high  estimation  in  which  Lyly's  ro- 
mance was  held.  Notable  among  later 
imitators  of  its  style  was  Dr.  Donne,  in 


whose  erotic  poems  the  absurdities  of 
euphuism  may  be  said  to  have  culmi- 
nated ;  the  quaint  conceits  and  far- 
fetched images  of  the  master  are  there 
outdone,  but  clothed  in  a  rugged,  un- 
couth style  that  contrasts  most  unfavor- 
ably with  the  mellifiuous  flow  of  the 
original.  Donne  was  followed  by  Cow- 
ley, who  was  the  last  of  the  euphuists. 

Between  1579  and  lfi36  "  Euphues" 
passed  through  ten  editions.  During 
the  troublous  times  of  the  rebellion  and 
the  rigid  theocracy  of  the  Common- 
wealth, men's  minds  were  not  attuned 
to  such  idle  fancies,  and  the  roisterers 
of  the  Restoration  had  no  sympathy 
with  such  refined  and  sublimated  theo- 
ries of  love. 

Just  about  the  time  that  euphuism 
was  on  the  wane  in  England  the  soci- 
ety of  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet  was  in 
its  full  meridian  in  France.  That  the 
prideuse  was  but  the  euphuist  under 
another  name  goes  for  the  saying,  and 
that  the  French  craze  was  borrowed  as 
much  from  the  English  court  as  from 
the  examples  of  Spain  and  Italy,  must 
be  evident  to  every  person  acquainted 
with  the  literaiy  history  of  the  time. 
Antonio  Perez,  the  famous  minister  of 
Philip  the  Second,  a  man  steeped  in 
the  literary  cultivation  of  his  age  and 
nation,  having  fallen  into  disgrace 
with  liis  royal  master,  took  shelter 
in  England,  where  he  probably  made 
Lyly's  acquaintance,  but  most  certainly 
adopted  the  fashionable  jargon  that 
writer  had  brought  into  vogue.  Perez 
was  a  constant  correspondent  of  the 
Marquis  de  Pisani,  the  father  of  Cathe- 
rine de  Vivonne,  afterwards  Duchesse 
de  Rambouillet,  and  his  letters  were 
very  models  of  euphuism.  He  after- 
wards passed  over  to  France,  became 
Henry  the  Fourth's  instructor  in  the 
Spanish  language,  and  exercised  an  im- 
mense influence  upon  the  literary  soci- 
ety of  the  nation.  But  even  without 
the  interposition  of  such  special  agents 
we  have  the  close  relations  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  courts  to  8Up-> 
port  the  theory. 

As  a  dramatist  Lyly  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  his  contemporaries.  Francis 
Meres,  in  his  «  Palladis  Tamia^"  1686. 
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.enuiueratea  him  among  the  best  writ- 
ers of  comedy,  and  iu  Bea  Jonson's 
celebrated  epitaph  upon  Shakespeare 
occur  the  lines :  — 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers. 
And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lily  out- 
shine, etc 

Blount  tells  us  that  his  plays ''  crowned 
him  with  applause,  and  the  spectators 
with  pleasure."  Yet  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  age  they  seem  to  me  the 
most  mediocre.  The  period  in  which 
they  were  composed  —  between  1584 
and  1589  —  ranks  him  among  the  pre- 
Shakespearians  —  Kyd,  Peele,  Greene, 
Lodge,  Marlowe ;  but  his  style  has 
nothing  in  common  with  theirs,  it 
rather  resembles  that  of  a  yet  earlier 
class  of  dramatic  writers,  such  as 
Greorge  Gascoigne,  and  those  others 
who  translated  or  adapted  classical 
plays  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
universities  and  inns  of  court ;  in- 
deed, the  six  comedies  reprinted  by 
Blount  in  1632  are  styled  «<  Court 
Comedies,"  and  were  all  originally 
represented  before  the  queen  by  the 
children  of  Paul's  on  certain  festivals  — 
as  New  Year's  Night,  Twelfth  Night, 
Candlemas.  All  are  written  in  prose, 
the  plots  and  subjects  being  taken  from 
Terence,  Ovid,  Pliny,  etc.  The  lan- 
guage is  for  the  most  part  correct  and 
carefully  finished,  and  is  notable  for  a 
delicacy  little  characteristic  of  those 
free-speaking  times  ;  any  one  of  these 
plays  might  now  be  read  aloud  in  a 
mixed  company  with  scarcely  an  omis- 
sion. But  while  devoid  of  the  licen- 
tious freedom  of  contemporary  works 
they  are  equally  barren  of  the  fire,  the 
poetry,  the  wit,  the  genius  which  con- 
done that  offence.  Any  productions 
more  cold,  more  pedantic,  more  weari- 
somely uninteresting  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  discover;  scenes  intended  by 
the  author  to  be  witty  and  humorous 
are  stuffed  with  dull  conceits  and  dis- 
torted words,  while  the  serious  parts 
are  destitute  both  of  romance  and  pas- 
sion. Caropaspe  —  to  take  an  example 
from  his  first  play,  '<  Alexander  nnd 
Campaspe"— is  loved  by  Alexander, 
but  has  fallen  in  love  with  Apelles, 


.who  has  been  employed  by  the  poten- 
tate to  paint  her  portrait ;  here  is  a 
soliloquy  in  which  her  passion  is  re- 
vealed :  — 

-  Campaspe,  it  is  hard  to  judge  whether 
thy  choice  be  more  unwise,  or  thy  chanee 
unfortunate.  Dost  thou  prefer — but  stay, 
utter  not  that  in  words,  which  m&keth 
thine  ears  to  glow  with  thy  thoughts. 
Tush,  better  thy  tongue  wag  than  thy 
heart  break.  Hath  a  i>ainter  crept  farther 
into  thy  mind  than  a  prince^  Apelles 
than  Alexander  ?  fond  wench  I  The  base- 
ness of  thy  mind  bewrays  the  meanness  of 
thy  birth.  But,  alas  I  affection  is  a  fire 
which  kindleth  as  well  in  the  bramble,  as 
in  the  oak,  and  catcheth  hold  where  it  first 
lighteth,  nor  where  it  may  best  bum. 
Larks  that  mount  aloft  in  the  air,  build 
their  nests  below  in  the  earth  ;  and  women 
that  cast  their  eyes  upon  kings,  may  place 
their  hearts  upon  vassals.  A  needle  will 
become  thy  fingers  better  than  a  lute,  and 
a  distaff  is  fitter  for  thy  hand  than  a 
sceptre.  Ants  live  safely  till  they  have 
gotten  wings  ;  and  juniper  is  not  blown  up, 
till  it  hath  gotten  on  high  top.  The  mean 
estate  is  without  care  as  long  as  it  contin- 
ueth  without  pride. 

What  a  soliloquy  for  a  love-sick  dam- 
sel I  And  yet  in  this  same  play  we 
find  the  following  exquisite  song  of 
Apelles :  — 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  playM 

At  cards  for  kisses,  Cupid  paid  ; 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow  and  arrows, 

His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  sparrows  ; 

Loses  them  too ;  then  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  life,  the  rose 

Growing  on 's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how). 

With  these,  the  crystal  of  his  brow. 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin  ; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes, 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

O  Love. !  has  she  done  this  to  thee  ? 

What  shall,  alas  I  become  of  me  ? 

Here  is  a  lyric  worthy  of  Greene, 
Peele,  Fletcher,  and  even  Shake* 
speare.  Can  it  be  from  the  same  pen 
that  wrote  the  preceding  pedantic  jar- 
gon ?  It  must  be  remarked  that 
neitlier  this,  nor  several  other  charm- 
ing songs  scattered  through  the  plays, 
appeared  in  the  original  quartos,  but 
only  in  Blount's  edition,  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made  already  ;  this 
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may  render  their  authenticity  doubt- 
ful. 

'  Alexander,  as  here  presented,  is  the 
very  mildest  of  potentates,  and  when 
he  discovers  Campaspe's  love  for 
Apelles,  relinquishes  her  with, ''  I  per- 
ceive Alexander  cannot  subdue  the 
afifections  of  men,  though  he  conquer 
their  countries.  Love  falleth  like  a 
dew,  as  well  upon  the  low  grass  as 
upon  the  high  cedar.  Sparks  have 
their  heat,  ants  their  gall,  flies  their 
spleen." 

At  Shrovetide,  in  the  same  year  in 
which  lie  produced  *^  Alexander  and 
Campaspe,"  *^  Sappho  and  Phaon  "  was 
played  before  the  queen  by  the  same 
actors,  the  children  of  Paul's.  And  at 
the  following  Candleratis,  *'  Endym- 
ion."  *'  Endymion  "  is  an  allegorical 
play,  in  which,  under  the  character  of 
Cynthia,  the  most  fulsome  flattery  is 
lavished  upon  "  the  Virgin  Queen." 
Endymion's  love  is  expressed  in  the 
same  Sancho  Panzian  flow  of  proverbs 
and  wise  saws  as  that  of  Euphues  or 
Gampaspe.  The  humor  of  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  scenes  between  the 
knight  and  his  page  is  drawn  from 
definitions  contained  in  the  author's 
Latin  Grammar.  The  three  remaining 
court  comedies,  ^^  Gralathea,"  '*  Midas," 
and  ''  Mother  Bombie  "  present  much 
the  same  features.  In  '* Midas" 
occurs  the  following  exquisite  mor- 
ceau ;  it  is  sung  by  Apollo  in  his  con- 
test with  Pan :  — 

My  Daphne*  8  hair  is  twisted  gold. 
Bright  stars  apiece  her  eyes  do  hold. 
My  Daphne's  brow  enthrones  the  Graces, 
My  Daphne's  beauty  stains  all  faces, 
On  Daphne's  cheek  grow  rose  and  cherry, 
On  Daphne's  lip  a  sweeter  berry, 
Daphne's   snowy  hand  but  touch' d  does 

melt, 
And  then  no  heavenller  warmth  is  felt, 
My  Daphne's  voice  turns  all  the  spheres. 
My  Daphne's  music  charms  all  ears. 
Fond  am  I  thus  to  sing  her  praise 
These  glories  now  are  tom'd  to  bays. 

Besides  these  six  comedies,  there 
are  three  others  extant,  which  have 
been  assigned  to  Lyly  :  "  The  Woman 
in  the  Moon,"  in  blank  verse,  "The 
Maid's    Metamorphosis,"    in    rhyme. 


and  "Love's  Metamorphosis,*'  in 
prose ;  the  last  bears  the  ^ate  1601. 
These,  then,  like  the  other  six,  wer& 
first  represented  by  the  children  of 
Paul's,  for,  although  one  of  the  pro- 
logues informs  us  that "  Alexander  and 
Gampaspe  "  was  at  one  time  performed 
at  the  Blackfriars,  it  is  evident  thai 
Lyly  was  at  no  time  a  writer  for  the 
public  theatres.  Whether  his  muse 
was  purposely  subdued  to  suit  the  taste 
of  those  for  whose  entertainment  she 
was  evoked,  or  whether  she  was  inca- 
pable of  any  bolder  or  loftier  flights,  il 
would  be  impossible  to  determine,  bul 
she  certainly  would  not  have  been  ac- 
ceptable to  the  "  groundlings  "  who 
delighted  in  the  "  Spanish  Tragedy,'^ 
or  "  Bussy  d'Ambois." 

As  a  writer,  Lyly  can  only  be  es» 
teemed  as  a  curious  fossil,  and  it  ia 
scarcely  possible  that  the  wheel  of 
fashion  can  ever  bring  him  into  vogue 
again.  H.  Lacet. 


From  The  Contempoirary  Rerlew. 
THIS  METHOD  OF  TEACHINQ  LANGUAOEB^ 

BT  JOHN  8TUABT  BLACKIB. 

The  learning  of  foreign  languages, 
as  the  example  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
sufficiently  shows,  is  an  accomplish- 
ment by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
highest  culture  ;  still,  there  are  circum- 
stances, social  conditions,  and  histor* 
ical  connections  which  justly  give  it  a 
high  place  in  the  field  of  popular  edu« 
cation.  In  Bussia,  for  instance,  a  far- 
back  country  only  half  civilized,  a  man 
can  neither  do  his  duty  to  his  country 
nor  perform  his  part  creditably  in 
society  without  knowing  French,  or 
German,  or  English,  or  more  probably 
all  the  three,  in  addition  to  his  mother- 
tongue.  England  also  is  a  remote 
country,  and  a  certain  insularity  of 
character  and  culture  has  long  marked 
us  off  distinctively  from  the  mass  of 
European  nations ;  but  our  native 
culture,  from  Chaucer  downwards,  has 
long  been  so  rich,  and  so  grand,  and  so 
various,  that  we  have  felt  no  urgent 
need,  like  Russia,  to  complement  our 
linguistic  deficiencies  by  foreign  impoi> 
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tation.  Kevoriheless,  an  obligation  of 
aserioas  nature  lies  on  the  natives  of 
this  stout  old  island  to  make  ourselves 
familiar  with  the  tongues  of  foreign 
peoples.  Like  the  Romans,  we  are,  in 
a  sense,  masters  of  the  world  ;  and  as 
these  old  civilizers  found  themselves 
forced  to  study  the  language  of  the 
Greeks,  the  most  cultivated  people  be- 
neath their  sway,  so  we  in  the  wide 
sweep  of  our  political  interests,  coming 
in  contact  with  all  peoples  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Seine,  from  the  Seine  to 
the  Nile,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Ganges,  have  serious  obligations  laid 
on  us  to  study  the  temper  and  the 
tongues  of  the  people  we  strive  to  in- 
fluence. But  again  the  facilities  of 
travel  in  these  latter  days  are  so  many 
and  so  manifold  that  in  the  mere 
course  of  intelligent  travel,  the  En- 
glishman abroad,  who  is  not  content  to 
lodge  in  hotels  where  English  is 
spoken,  finds  himself  forced  to  steal  a 
glance  into  Grerman  souls  through 
Grerman,  into  Frenchmen  through 
French,  into  the  Italian  soul  through 
Italian,  and  into  the  soul  of  living 
Greece  through  living  Greek.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  Latin  and  the  Greek 
of  the  old  Attic  masters,  in  that  noblest 
of  all  tongues,  have  acquired  a  place  in 
the  higher  culture  of  Englishmen  which 
brings  them  into  the  foreground  of 
educational  competition,  with  more  fa- 
miliar, and  for  social  purposes  more 
useful,  tongues  ;  so  that  without  men- 
tioning Sanscrit  and  other  Eastern  dia- 
lects, which  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the 
rulers  of  India  to  cultivate,  the  field 
of  linguistic  appropriation  which  lies 
before  an  intelligent  young  English- 
man is  sufficiently  formidable.  The 
question  then  arises,  how,  by  what 
method  and  appliances,  shall  the  En- 
glish educator  hope  to  gain  some  lau- 
rels in  this  extensive  field,  without 
encroaching  on  the  time  necessary  for 
other,  and  it  may  be  more  important, 
subjects  of  study.  We  live  in  an  age 
of  science ;  from  the  days  of  Bacon 
and  Newton  downwards,  a  minute  ex- 
actness, along  with  a  gprace  of  descrip- 
tive detail,  is  found  in  regions  where, 
in  the  good  old  times  of  Greek  philos- 


ophy and  mediaeval  scholasticism,  only 
vague  conjectures  and  ingenious  spec- 
ulations gave  the  law.  Without  tuod- 
ern  science,  therefore,  a  modern 
education,  like  scholarship  without 
Greek  and  Latin,  is  a  body  without 
bones.  Botany  and  geology,  zoology, 
chemistry,  mechanics  —  all  present 
their  claims  to  a  place  in  the  educa- 
tional programme,  with  a  force  and  a 
pungency  which  it  is  impossible  to 
resist.  Let  the  educational  linguist 
seriously  consider  this,  and  either  bring 
fewer  languages  into  his  programme, 
or  improve  his  method  of  inculcation 
in  such  a  fashion  that  three  languages 
may  be  acquired  in  the  time  now  neces- 
sary for  one.  That  something  effectual 
can  be  do-  lin  this  latter  alternative  of 
the  optioL,it  will  be  the  business  of 
the  present  paper  to  consider. 

Happily,  in  this  inquiry  we  have  not 
far  to  seek  for  a  starting-point.  The 
starting-point  is  nature.  Magna  €9t 
natura^  et  prcevalebiU  Every  child  not 
organically  defective  learns  its  mother- 
tongue  as  certainly  as  it  came  from  its 
mother's  womb.  Let  us  examine  the 
process.  In  this  primary  school  of  lin- 
guistic training  the  mother  is  the 
teacher ;  and  how  does  she  act  ?  As 
the  child's  observant  faculties  develop 
themselves,  and  are  turned,  noi^  on 
this  interesting  object,  now  on  that, 
she  accompanies  the  young  observant 
eye  with  a  sound  expressing  the  name 
of  the  object,  and  this  sound  being 
constantly  repeated  in  conjunction  with 
the  object,  is  responded  to  by  the 
young  speaker,  as  his  faculty  of  voice- 
ful  expression  grows,  and  so  becomes 
indlssolubly  connected  with  the  object. 
The  thing  seen  thus  becomes  practi- 
cally one  with  the  hearing  ear,  the 
seeing  eye,  and  the  voicefuV  tongue. 
The  only  points  in  the  process,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  vital  conjunction,  in  the 
case  of  the  child  and  the  mother,  are 
the  vividness  of  the  interest  felt  by  the 
child  in  the  act  of  connecting  a  similar 
sound  with  an  interesting  object,  and 
the  loving  devotion  of  the  mother  in 
watching  and  drawing  out  the  lins^uistic 
faculty  of  her  offspring.  So  much  for 
the  model  tea<;her  of   languages,  the 
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mother.  Wfafat  now,  we  have  to  ask, 
is  the  specific  difference  between  the 
position  of  this  primary  teacher  in  na- 
ture's school,  and  the  official  person 
who  performs  the  same  function  in  a 
village  or  a  burgh  school,  or  in  a  grand 
provincial  college  ?  The  difference  lies 
simply  in  this  :  that  what  the  motlier 
does  incidentally,  and  as  opportunity 
offers,  the  school-teacher  is  called  upon 
to  do  systematically  and  as  a  formal 
business.  In  this  systematic  action  of 
the  professional  teacher  it  is  plain  that 
an  immense  advantage  lies  ;  an  advan- 
tage so  great  that,  if  faithful  to  the 
method  of  nature  in  its  main  direction, 
the  regular  teacher  will  train  a  novice 
to  as  great  a  familiarity  with  a  foreign 
tongue  in  five  months  as  the  mother  or 
any  unsystematic  teacher  can  do  in  as 
many  years.  And  if  this  is  not  always 
the  case  —  or,  rather,  if  the  contrary  is 
not  seldom  the  case  —  it  is  simply  be- 
cause the  teacher  is  not  careful  to  follow 
the  leading  of  nature  in  the  matter,  and 
instead  of  turning  the  classroom  into  a 
living  echo-chamber  of  familiar  souuds, 
as  the  mother  does  with  her  parlor  and 
the  nurse  with  her  nursery,  the  maid- 
'servant  with  the  whole  house,  and  the 
cook  wilh  the  kitchen,  he  remits  his 
scholars  all  at  once  to  an  apparatus  of 
dead  books,  with  which  of  course  a 
living  boy  has  no  living  sympathy.  In- 
stead of  books  and  grammar  rules,  the 
teacher  of  languages  should  commence 
witli  giving  the  foreign  name  to  all  the 
familiar  objects  which  the  schoolroom 
contains,  and  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. The  door  and  the  window, 
the  teacher's  rostrum  and  the  chil- 
dren's seats,  the  fire,  with  the  tongs 
and  poker,  and  the  coal-scuttle,  the 
pictures  on  the  wall,  and  the  lobby, 
where  caps  and  great-coats,  and  um- 
brellas for  a  rainy  day,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  well-ordered  school 
are  marshalled  in  orderly  array.  And 
not  only  inside  but  outside  the  school- 
house,  everything  that  meets  the  eye 
of  the  observant  tyro  should  be  greeted 
with  the  new  name  —  the  old  castle  on 
the  brae,  the  hollow  cave  in  the  glen, 
'  the  flowers  in  the  meadow,  the  cloud- 
cleaving  Ben  that  kisses  the  sky,  and 


the  garden  of  flowers  in  the  green 
meadow  ;  also  all  living  creatures  that 
habitually  meet  the  eye  and  delight  the 
soul  of  a  healthy  young  child —  the  dog 
that  wags  his  tail,  the  cock  that  crows, 
the  hen  that  pecks  the  gravel  for  grains 
of  corn,  the  bird  that  sings  in  the  wood, 
the  duck  that  paddles  in  the  pond,  and 
the  trout  that  rises  to  the  fly  ;  all  this 
in  the  direct  and  circumambient  drama 
of  living  interest,  not  grammar  rules 
and  grey  books,  should  form  the  mate- 
rial used  by  the  teacher  of  languages, 
just  as  directly  as  the  stones  from  the 
quarry  form  the  material  out  of  which 
the  cunning  architect  trims  his  cottage 
or  piles  his  palace.  The  advantage  of 
this  natural  method  is  twofold  :  (1)  It 
is  the  living  things  themselves,  and  not 
the  dead  symbols  of  things,  with  which 
the  linguistic  faculty  of  the  learner  is 
called  to  correspond  ;  (2)  And,  what  is 
even  a  more  important  matter,  the 
constant  re-appearance  of  the  same 
objects  with  their  new  designation 
brings  with  it  a  habit  of  repetition  in 
the  tongue  of  the  learner,  and  creates 
that  familiarity  between  word  and 
thing  in  which  the  knowledge  of  all 
languages  essentially  consists.  So 
much  for  the  method  of  nature,  which 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  primarily 
with  books.  Homer,  I  am  sure,  could 
neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  Plato,  in  a 
famous  passage  of  the  ^^Fhsedrus," 
maintains  that  letters  and  printed  pa- 
per, though  useful  for  record,  are  more 
hurtful  than  helpful  to  the  exercise  of 
the  memory,  on  which  the  knowledge 
of  languages  mainly  depends.  Never- 
theless, books  —  books  of  reading,  and 
grammar,  and  declensions  —  have  their 
use  in  the  study  of  languages,  but 
always  in  a  secondary  way,  as  a  sup- 
plement to  what  direct  commerce  with 
the  object  is  inadequate  to  provide,  but 
never  as  a  substitute.  Thus  the  sight 
of  the  field  of  Bannockburn  may  sug- 
gest the  story  of  the  Bruce,  which 
throws  the  spectator  back  into  the 
brightest  page  of  a  book  on  Scottish 
history  ;  and  in  the  same  way  a  visit  to 
the  old  palace  of  Holyrood  naturally 
leads  the  inquiring  mind  of  youth  into 
the  history  of  the  beautiful  but  unfor- 
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tunate  Qaeen  Mnry,  and  the  Episcopal 
despotism  of  tlie  Stuai-ts.  But  even 
here  historical  and  topographical  books, 
however  excellent,  are  to  be  used  by 
the  learner  of-  languages  only  in  a  sec- 
ondary way.  On  a  visit  to  Holyrood 
the  teacher  must  first  describe  viva  voce 
to  the  learner  all  the  speaking  facts 
that  stir  his  soul  in  that  rich  repository 
of  patriotic  memories,  and  nest  day 
cause  him  to  repeat  viva  voce  as  much 
of  his  vivid  explanation  as  he  has  man- 
aged to  carry  off.  Then,  and  only 
then,  does  the  province  of  printed 
books  and  reading  in  the  acquisition  of 
languages  come  naturally  and  without 
prejudice  into  play. 

In  the  next  place,  with  regard  to  the 
function  of  books  to  be  used  in  a  sec- 
ondary way,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
materials  of  familiar  dialogue  —  the 
main  thing  here  will  be  to  prepare  a 
series  of  books  rising  from  stage  to 
stage,  of  variety  and  expanse  of  matter 
and  style,  but  all  starting  from  the 
material  supplied  by  the  living  dia- 
logue. Thus,  if  Bannockburn  has 
been  viewed  and  discussed  in  its  main 
features  by  living  appeal  through  the 
object  to  the  ear  and  voice,  some  chap- 
ters of  the  great  war  of  Scottish  inde- 
pendence may  wisely  be  read  by  the 
learner  from  a  book  of  topographical, 
historical,  and  descriptive  natural  his- 
tory in  the  foreign  tongue,  with  the 
double  object  of  enlarging  his  views 
beyond  what  the  narrow  range  of  dia- 
logue can  supply,  and  furnishing  him 
with  a  breadth  and  variety  of  expres- 
sion which  belong  to  the  written  rather 
than  to  the  spoken  style  of  language  ; 
but  always  he  will  be  called  upon  by 
the  wise  teacher  to  express  with  grace, 
in  the  foreign  tongue,  the  larger  range 
of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  he  has 
been  introduced  by  his  books. 

In  connection  with  books  and  read- 
ing the  teacher  will  not  neglect  the 
opportunity  presented  by  books,  of  im- 
proving the  imaginative  faculty,  while 
professionally  he  is  only  inculcating  a 
new  system  of  vocables.  In  reading 
an  historical  ballad,  for  instance,  the 
learner  must  be  trained  to  call  up  the 
different  scenes  of  the  story  in  their 


natural  sequence,  through  the  direct 
picturing  of  a  living  imagination  ;  and 
this  sequence,  while  furnishing  the 
mental  picture-gallery  in  the  first  place, 
will  have  a  refiex  action  in  cultivating 
the  memory  ;  for  the  learner  will  in 
this  way  see  that  the  verses  of  a  song 
or  a  ballad  follow  one  another  as  nec- 
essarily as  the  acts  of  a  drama,  and  not 
only  are  in  such  and  such  an  order,,  but 
must  be  so.  This  dramatic  sequence  of 
the  verses  of  a  well-constructed  lyrical 
poem  is  specially  characteristic  of  the 
Scottish  popular  songs,  as  compared 
with  the  songs  of  sentiment  in  the 
voicing  of  which  our  modern  public 
singers  are  so  fond  of  displaying  their 
power.  Take,  for  instance,  ''The 
Bonnie  Hoose  o'  Airlie,"  "Tak'  yer 
Auld  Cloak  aboot  Ye,"  or  the  humor- 
ous ballads  of  ''Duncan  Gray,"  the 
"  Laird  o'  Cockpen,"  and  the  "  Barrin' 
o'  the  Door,"  which  cannot  be  sung 
effectively  without  a  progressive  iden- 
tification with  the  progressive  stages 
of  the  situation  ;  but  this  dramatic  ele- 
ment, though  particularly  dominant  in 
the  Scottish  ballad,  forms  an  essential 
feature  in  all  popular  poetry,  as  in 
"Was  blasen  die  Trompeten"  and 
other  historical  songs  of  the  Grerman 
liberation  war  in  1813,  and  in  the 
"Death  of  Nelson,"  the  "Battle  of 
the  Nile,"  and  other  most  popular  ex- 
pressions of  our  patriotic  seamanship. 

So  much  for  reading ;  but  there  is 
one  sort  of  books,  commonly  employed 
in  the  acquisition  of  foreign  tongues, 
of  which  our  method  has  as  vet  taken 
no  account — viz. ,  grammara.  Is  gram- 
mar not  a  science  ?  And  is  it  not  a 
science,  though  abstract  and  formal, 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  pro- 
ficient in  any  language  that  the  study 
of  anatomy  does  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner ?  Assuredly,  in  all  good  teach- 
ing of  languages,  grammar  will  have  its 
place  ;  but  it  comes  in  as  the  regulator 
of  voiceful  material,  not  the  precedent 
A  regulating  power  is  by  its  very  na- 
ture secondary ;  it  cannot  come  into 
play  till  there  is  something  to  regulate. 
Take  an  example  :  pointing  to  the  sun 
when  teaching  Greek,  I  say  before  my 
tyro  in  his  first  lesson,  *0^^iofX^«tu, 
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or  Xofivrpos  6  $Xiof,  which  I  mitke  him  re- 
peat, and  feol  when  he  repeats  it  that 
it  is  identical  in  English  with  <'The 
sun  shines,"  or  ^'The  shining  sun." 
I  then  say  to  him,  6pac  r^  Xoforpdy  ifXtov 

—  <«Do  you  see  the  bright  sun  ?  "  and 
make  him  say  in  reply,  6pu  rdv  i^Aiov  rdv 
Xa/inpov.  This  you  may  say  is  mere  par- 
rot work,  and  very  cheap.  All  lan- 
guage learning  is  to  a  great  extent 
mere  intelligent  parrot  work ;  but  the 
point  here  is  to  bring  out  from  an  intel- 
ligent learner  the  question,  "Why  did 
you  say  $Aioc  with  a  final  8  in  the  first 
sentence,  and  when  you  appealed  to 
me  if  I  saw  the  bright  luminary  you 
were  talking  about,  you  gave  the  word 
a  final  n  f  We  don't  do  that  in  En- 
glish." **No,  not  generally,"  I  would 
reply  ;  "but  we  say  I  and  me,  he  and 
hinij  8he  and  her  ;  and  that  exactly  for 
the  same  reason.  In  the  one  case, 
with  a  final  s,  the  object  is  the  agent, 
and  in  the  other  case^  with  final  n,  I  am 
the  agent,  and  the  object  is  the  object ; 
and  this  example  shows  in  practical 
working  the  whole  mystery  of  the  rule 
in  the  Latin  grammar,"  A  verb  signify' 
ing  actively  governs  the  accusative  ;  and 
in  this  fashion,  from  step  to  step,  and 
from  step  to  rule,  a  wise  teacher,  with 
practice  always  preceding,  can  give  a 
practical  command  of  the  whole  range 
of  grammatical  forms,  as  consecutively 
as  step  after  step  leads  to  the  top  of  the 
house  in  climbing  a  ladder.  After  the 
mystery  of  the  accusative  case,  the  im- 
mediate object  of  verbal  action  has 
been  explained,  a  secondary  object 
may  come  in,  as  in  ddc  ttv  (tiSXov  r^  odeA^ 

—  "Give  the  book  to  your  brother," 
and  the  dative  case  receives  its  sanc- 
tion and  its  explanation  in  a  chain  of 
grammatical  sequences  open  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  But  some  one  may 
perhaps  interpose  here,  and  say,  "  All 
this  prominence  given  to  living  dia- 
logue is  very  well  in  the  case  of  living 
languages,  which  are  studied  for  the 
sake  of  pleasant  intercourse  with  the 
living,  but  in  the  case  of  dead  lan- 
guages, where  we  have  neither  a  Cicero 
nor  a  Demosthenes  to  hear  speaking, 
or  to  speak  to,  we  learn  for  the  sake  of 
reading   books,   and   with    books    we 


wisely  begin,  and  with  books  we  end.'^ 
This  observation  from  a  classical 
teacher  in  our  great  English  schooU 
may  seem  natural  enough  ;  but  it  ia 
nothing  the  less  false.  The  words 
which  we  read  in  old  Greek  and  Latia 
books  are  no  doubt  dead  symbols,  but 
they  are  symbols  of  sound,  and  to  feel 
their  force  fully  we  must  give  them 
voice.  If  they  are  not  alive  now  as 
living  organs  of  national  expression^ 
we  must  make  them  alive  ;  we  cannot 
read  them  with  mutual  intelligence 
without  making  them  alive ;  a  Cicero- 
nian sentence  will  lose  all  its  grand 
swell  and  stately  dignity  if  not  pro- 
nounced ;  and  if  they  must  be  spoken, 
all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  con- 
versational method  in  the  case  of  living 
languages  apply  equally  to  the  dead. 
By  speaking  them  they  become  more 
intimately  a  part  of  ourselves ;  we 
handle  them  as  a  workman  handles  his 
tools,  and  shake  hands  with  them  as 
friend  shakes  hand  with  friend.  In 
studying  Hebrew  or  Sanscrit,  if  I  could 
find  no  man  to  speak  to^  I  would  speak 
to  myself  ;  as  indeed  I  did  when  study- 
ing Latin  at  Aberdeen  some  seventy 
years  ago  as  a  raw  lad.  No  man  spoke 
to  me  in  Latin,  not  even  the  learned 
Dr.  Melvin  in  learned  Marischal  Col- 
lege ;  but  I  declaimed  Cicero  to  myself 
in  my  own  room,  and  hurled  forth  his 
eloquent  denunciations  against  con- 
spiracy and  treason  with  as  much  point 
and  precision  as  if  I  had  a  very  Catiline 
bodily  before  me.  To  this  excellent 
habit  of  self-instruction  in  rhetoric  I 
attribute,  in  no  small  degree,  the  com- 
plete mastery  of  that  tongue  of  lawyers 
and  rulers  which  I  achieved  at  an  early 
period  of  my  life ;  and  though  in  later 
years  I  breathed  more  the  atmosphere 
of  Plato  than  of  Cicero,  I  may  safely 
say  that,  though  I  might  have  lost  hold 
of  Latin,  Latin  never  lost  hold  of  me. 

On  writing  and  composition,  in  ap- 
propriating a  foreign  language,  a  single 
sentence  will  suffice.  It  is  always  an 
admirable  correction  of  the  looseness 
that  is  apt  to  be  tolerateil  in  the  purely 
conversational  style,  and  claims  its 
place  as  the  natural  complement  of 
grammar,  just  as  reading  does  in  refer*- 
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•ence  to  observation ;  only  it  mnat 
4iever  be  allowed  to  forget  that,  like 
*  treading,  it  is  the  servant  and  not  tlie 
master  of  the  living  soul,  the  living 
eye,  the  living  ear,  and  the  living 
tongue. 

With  regard  to  Greek,  I  have  a  spe- 
cial remark  to  make  that  I  hope  may 
at  no  distant  period  bear  some  notable, 
practical   fruit.     Greek  is   commonly 
spoken  of  as  a  dead  language.    This  is  a 
gross  mistake.   It  never  was,  and ,  under 
•the  historical  influences  by  which  it  has 
been  transmitted  to  our  times,  never 
-could  have  been,  a  dead  language.    As 
a  living  language  it  has  a  right  to  be 
treated  as  Italian,  Fi-ench,  and  German 
4ire,  according  to  the  historical  tradition 
of   its   own   orthoepy  and  the   living 
practice  of  the  living  members  of  the 
people  who  speak  it.    But  John  Bull 
■has  not  chosen  to  treat  the  Greeks  like 
gentlemen  ;    he  supposes  them  not  to 
exist,  and  treats  their  language  as  a 
-choice    classical  delicacy,  to  be  boiled 
up  for  native  British  nurture,  with  the 
reasoning  of    the  English  academical 
soup.    Latin  also,  the  majestic  organ 
•of  the  masculine  character  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  he  has  long  treated  in  this  way, 
though  now  under  the  influence  of  a 
learned   classical   philologer,  the   late 
Professor  Monro  of  Cambridge,  he  is 
heginning     to     be    more     than    half 
ashamed  of  this  barbarism.    But  if  his 
Anglified  BorrUlnos  for  Bomavmos,  and 
his   regina^    with    English    long   '<i," 
for   regeenaj   were    an    unpardonable 
offence  against  the  laws,  not  only  of 
Latin,  but  of  European   and   Asiatic 
vocalization,  his  treatment  of  Greek  is 
doubly  bad  ;  for  it  not  only  perverts  the 
whole    vocalic   genius    of    that   noble 
tongue,  but  it  treats  the  accent,  though 
standing  before  him  in  every  word  of 
«very  Greek  book  which  he  uses,  as 
non-existent,   and    without    ceremony 
says  &ya9oc  instead  of  &yad6^^  according 
both  to  the  markings  of  the  Alexan- 
drian grammadans  two  hundred  and 
'fifty  years  before  Christ,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  whole  Greek  people  from 
Demosthenes  and  Plato,  through  that 
long   series   of   Byzantine    writers   to 
Koraes,  Rangabe,  Bikelas,  and   other 


distinguished  writers  of  what  we  call 
modern  Greek ;  though,  properly 
speaking,  it  has  no  more  right  to  be 
called  modern  Greek  than  the  English 
of  the  present  day  has  to  be  called 
modem  English.  It  is  merely  the 
living  Greek  language  of  the  living 
Greek  people,  as  English  is  the  living 
English  language  of  the  living.  English 
people.  .  It  is  a  fashion  of  treating  the 
noblest  language  which  our  schools 
have  transmitted  to  us  equally  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  scientific  philology, 
the  comity  of  nations,  and  the  maxims 
of  plain  common  sense.  The  true  way 
to  make  young  Englishmen  and  Scots- 
men familiar  with  Greek  would  be  to 
send  them  to  the  land  where  it  is 
spoken,  to  Athens,  where,  in  converse 
with  the  politicians,  literary  and  comr 
mercial  men  of  that  beautiful  metrop- 
olis, a  lad  of  common  diligence  will 
acquire  a  firmer  hold  of  the  language 
of  Plato  and  the  Apostle  Paul  in  five 
months,  than  our  dainty  scholars  often 
do  in  as  many  years  ;  and  this  is  a 
consummation  which  I  piously  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  General  Asr 
sembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by 
the  proposed  creation  of  an  annual 
travelling  fellowship,  at  no  distant 
period  may  see  their  way  to  realize. 

There  is  only  one  other  point,  of  no 
small  importance  in  the  teaching  of 
languages,  on  which,  in  conclusion,  I 
feel  myself  called  on  to  say  a  word  ^r 
viz.,  the  practical  bearing  on  school 
education  of  the  science  of  philology, 
or  the  philosophy  of  language,  in  its 
present  advanced  state.  A  knowledge 
of  the  general  laws  of  comparative 
philology  will  enable  the  teacher  of 
languages  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  the 
mere  memory,  so  dominant  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  language,  four  powerful 
allies  —  dramatic  construction,  intellec- 
tual deduction,  imaginative  association, 
and  historical  descent.  That  the  dra- 
matic or  imitative  element  has  worked 
powerfully  in  the  formation  of  human 
speech  will  be  plain  enough  from  the 
inspection  of  any  dictionary ;  such 
words  as  hash,  amaah,  and  dash,  could 
never  have  been  invented  to  signify 
their  contraries,  the  outflow  of  smooth 
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and  fluid  Mid  gentle  forces.  Closely 
allied  ta  tiw  *Wad  expwMJon  of  oot- 
ward  forces  is  the  expresstoa  of  ior 
ward  feelings  by  the  same  medium  ; 
there  is  evidently  a  certain  dramatic 
propriety  in  the  words  groan  and  howly 
and  rwir  and  wkeezej  as  vocalizing  the 
inward  feelings  whose  presence  they 
indicate.  Then  when  expressions  of 
the  simplest  form  are  created  in  this 
fashion,  the  teacher  can  show  how  a 
fair  family  of  kindred  sounds  will  grow 
from  them  as  naturally  as  the  branches 
from  the  stem,  the  leaves  from  the 
branches,  and  the  blossom  from  the 
buds  of  the  tree.  The  student  under 
such  teaching  will  soon  learn  to  make 
words  for  himself;  to  know  before- 
hand what  a  word  should  be,  that 
according  to  the  familiar  laws  of  the 
language  aptly  expresses  a  certain 
modification  of  meaning  in  the  root ; 
and  in  this  way  he  will  recognize  in 
what,  to  an  unexercised  learner  would 
be  a  new  word,  merely  an  old  familiar 
term  in  a  new  attitude  or  with  a  new 
dress.  So  much  for  intellectual  deduc- 
tion. But  association  also  has  its 
grand  field  in  the  formation  of  a  rich 
vocabulary,  as  any  one  may  see  in  the 
comparison  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
words  transferred  from  their  primary 
physical  to  their  secondary  intellectual 
significance  ;  as  in  Greek  ovi^xa,  I  sent 
together,  KaraXa/Mwa^  I  take  you  down, 
and  MoTOfiai^  I  stand  upon  it,  all  natu- 
rally take  words  from  the  sphere  of 
casual  perception  to  express  an  anal- 
ogous holding  or  taking  of  the  thing  by 
an  intelligent  action  of  mind.  Then, 
as  to  historical  descent,  the  well-trained 
student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
how  an  elder  in  an  old  Jewish  tribe 
(Judges  viii.  14)  in  the  course  of  ages 
gradually  became  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister in  the  Scottish  Church,  and  how 
the  iroirfroc  or  kind  old  grandfatlier  of 
an  old  Greek  family  was  in  the  course 
of  ages  transformed  into  the  tyran- 
nical head  called  pope  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  Borne.  Another  illustration 
of  the  historical  significance  of  lan- 
guage may  be  taken  from  the  physical 
world.  That  nose  of  white  quartz 
which  looks  out  from  the  granite  cairn 


is  suddenly  undermined  by  a  gush  of 
violent  rain  from  the  south-west,  and 
fa3ii»'  (kxflttt  aintiBred^  into  the  glen  ; 
there  it  remaiMi^  bratea  into . ooun tie ss 
splinters,  and  washed  by  numjr  Otmbk 
for  long  years,  till  at  last  it  is  borne 
down  by  the  winter  waters  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  there,  after  many  summers' 
bleaching,  is  gathered  up  by  a  few 
rambling  schoolgirls  as  smooth  white 
pebbles.  This  is  exactly  what  takes 
place  with  language.  Partly  from  the 
seductive  force  of  music,  partly  from 
whim,  and  partly  from  pure  careless- 
ness and  loose  haste,  the  fibre  is  taken 
out  of  the  wood  ;  and  so,  from  the  old 
Greek  a^/oy,  which  survives  in  the  En- 
glish egQj  you  have  the  softened  ovuta 
in  Latin,  the  vocalized  mw  in  classical 
Greek,  and  the  German  Ey.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Greek  irarvp,  and  the 
German  Fater,  and  the  English  father^ 
pass  by  a  regular  process  of  attrition 
into  the  Gaelic  atharj  pronounced  cuur. 

I  have  only  one  other  observation 
to  make  on  the  utility  of  a  knowledge 
of  philological  science  in  the  practical 
teaching  of  languages,  and  it  is  this. 
Whatever  disadvantages,  in  the  way 
of  natural  growth  and  self-expansion, 
mixed  languages  may  lie  under  as  com- 
pared with  language  of  a  homogeneous 
type,  like  the  primrose  that  gems  the 
meadow,  or  the  birch  that  graces  the 
glen,  there  is  one  point  of  superiority 
which  belongs  to  a  mixed  language 
specially  as  such,  and  with  which,  in 
this  respect,  no  most  perfect,  purely 
original  language  can  compete.  Wher- 
ever the  speaker  of  a  mixed  language 
goes,  he  cannot  avoid  finding  part  of 
his  own  familiar  stock  in  the  new 
acquaintance.  Now  English  is  in  a 
notable  degree  a  mixed  language  in 
this  sense,  being  made  up,  as  every- 
body knows,  of  Norman-French  —  that 
is,  Gallicized  Latin  — and  Anglo-Saxon, 
or  Teutonic,  with  no  scanty  enlarge- 
ments taken  directly  from  pure  Latin 
and  pure  Greek.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  an  Englishman  to  speak,  even 
in  common  colloquy,  a  single  sentence 
without  using  some  word  of  a  porely 
Latin  physiognomy  ;  and  in  the  higher 
sphere  of  scientific  knowledge  and  lit* 
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eraiy  cnlture  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  an  educated  man  to  avoid  using 
terms  which,  to  a  lin^istically  trained 
ear,  are  as  like  to  any  form  of  Teutonic 

speech  as  the  temple  of  Theseus  or  the 
Parthenon  in  Athens  is  to  Durham  or 
Peterborough    Cathedral.    In  practice 
the  accomplished  handler  of  our  mixed 
tongue  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
make  a  twofold  use  of  Greek  :  (1)  in 
giving  to  the  speakers  of  our  tongue  a 
perfect  mastery  of  that  higher  platform 
of  the  language  which,  for  many  pur- 
poses, they  cannot  avoid  using ;  (2)  in 
giving  instruction  in  Greek  to  a  people 
who  can  easily  be  made  to  understand 
that,  in  learning  the  language  of  Plato 
and  St.  Paul,  they  are  only  restoring  to 
an  esteemed  classical  friend  the  com- 
plete grace  of  the  vesture  of  which  the 
vulgar  English  tongue  had  only  known 
to  appropriate  a  part.    In  reference  to 
the  first  point  I  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that,  in  every  English 
school  above  the  very  lowest  platform 
the  learner  should  be  made  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  Greek  letters,  a  mat- 
ter of  the  easiest  acquisition,  in  such 
fashion  as  to  be  able,  with  the  help  of 
a  dictionary,  to  find    out  the  signifi- 
cance of  all  ihe  '' lang-nebbit  wonls'' 
with  which  our  scientific  terminology 
abounds.      And    in    addition    to   this, 
where  inclination  and  leisure  on  the 
side  of  the  teacher  combine,  it  might 
be  of  great  service  in  a  country  like 
Scotland,  of  Bible-reading  Christians, 
to  introduce  the  habit  of  learning  a 
verse  of  the  New  Testament  once  a 
week  in  the  original  language. 

If  this  small  amount  of  rudimentary 
Greek  were  made  a  necessarv  constitu- 
ent  of  an  accomplished  English  train- 
ing, the  apt  scholar  would  learn  with 
satisfaction  that,  though  a  little  learn- 
ing, as  the  poet  has  it,  is  a  dangerous 
thing  in  the  hands  of  full-grown  fools, 
it  may  be  a  very  useful  thing  in  the 
hands  of  persons,  whether  young  or 
old,  who  know  how  to  use  it.  Then  ns 
to  the  other  point — viz.,  how  Greek  is 
to  be  used  in  making  a  young  Enprlish- 
man  famUiar  at  the  first  start,  with  the 
conviction  that  he  already  knows  as 
much  of  that  noble  tongue  as  would 


cover  some  three  or  four  columns  of  a 
big  folio  dictionary,  I  would  give  him  a 
week  for  the  search  of  all  the  ologieB^ 
cractes,  iama^  and  archxes  that  ho  could 
come  across,  and  then  I  should  submit 
them  to  a  public  dissection,  and  behold 
with  pleasure  how  the  young  philologer 
would  stare.  What  an  array  I  Theol- 
ogy, demonology,  anthropology,  apol- 
ogy, philology,  amphibology,  geology, 
archasology,  tautology,  theism,  atheism, 
polytheism,  baptism,  schism,  chrism, 
archseism,  logic,  rhetoric,  grammar, 
geography,  chemistry,  oxygen,  hydro^ 
gen^  hydropathy,  mathematics,  physics, 
therapeutic,  antiseptic,  diagnosis,  bron* 
chitis,  rheumatism,  gastric,  pharmacy, 
homoeopathy,  endemic,  nomadic,  police, 
politician,  church,  ecclesiastic,  sy* 
nod,  oligarchy,  aristocracy,  monarchy, 
bishop,  archbishop,  patriarch,  monas- 
tery, monk,  deacon,  presbyter,  ar- 
chitecture, mausoleum,  necropolis, 
necromancy,  maniac,  astronomy,  gas- 
tronomy, orthodox,  heterodox,  heretic, 
cathedral,  idolatry,  mariolatry,  pope, 
demon,  devil,  dynasty,  demagogue, 
dimity,  diabetes,  diaphragm,  dithyramb, 
dactyl.  Here  are  already  more  than 
half  a  hundred  Anglicized  Greek  woi-ds 
kicked  out  at  random  from  a  chance 
memory,  which  when  he  hears  well 
may  the  Hellenic  tyro  exclaim : 
*'  Greek  they  say  is  a  difficult  language, 
but  only,  as  I  plainly  see  now,  to  those 
who  are  too  dull,  through  a  thin  dis- 
guise, to  greet  an  old  friend  in  his  true 
dress  and  his  native  attitude." 


From  The  Fortoli^tly  BeTiew. 
A  NOTE  OK  IBSEN'S  "LITTLE  ETOLF." 

There  seems  to  be  some  prospect  of 
the  production  of  Ibsen^s  latest  play  on 
the  London  stage  —  a  fact  which  is, 
perhaps,  not  surprising,  although  it 
will  appeal  differently  to  different 
minds.  *^  Little  Eyolf"  is,  from  one 
point  of  view,  quite  as  worthy  of  study 
as  either  ''Hedda  Gabler"  or  "The 
Master  Builder,"  while,  from  the 
strictly  dramatic  standpoint,  it  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  no  less  effec- 
tive, as  presented,  at  all  events,  by  Mn. 
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CharriDgton  and  Miss  Robins.  Never- 
theless, it  has  certain  features  which 
we  do  not  usually  associate  with  tlie 
Ibsenite  drama.  It  has  a  more  or  less 
happy  dinoutment ;  it  contains  at  least 
one  stage  situation,  a  piece  of  tech- 
nique which  the  author  generally  man- 
ages to  avoid ;  while  of  the  principal 
personages,  Asta  Allmers,  who  is  de- 
signed according  to  the  usual  lines  of 
the  advanced,  the  intelligent,  the  home- 
destroying  Scandinavian  young  woman, 
has  apparently  certain  searchings  of 
heart  half-way  through  the  play  which 
lead  her  to  abandon  her  enterprise,- and 
retire'  into  convenient  obscurity  with 
Engineer  Borgheim.  Indeed,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  decisive  mo- 
ment in  the  construction  of  this  drama 
when  Ibsen's  usually  resolute  heart 
failed  him.  The  conclusion  is  not  such 
as  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  from 
the  characteristics  of  the  personages, 
nor  such  as  we  usually  associate  with 
the  curiously  pessimistic  work  of  this 
writer.'  Elements  of  possible  tragedy 
abound,  but  tliey  are  not  permitted  to 
develop  themselves  in  their  logical  or 
rational  course.  The  hand  of  destiny 
is  stayed  when  it  had  only  done  half  its 
work,  and,  to  our  surprise,  fugitive 
gleams  of  sunshine  begin  to  irradiate 
the  Scandinavian  landscape. 

In  the  Norwegian  home,  close  to  one 
of  the  fjords,  with  a  small  town  nest- 
ling below  the  cliffs  and  a  little  pier 
running  into  the  sea,  Mrs.  Allmers  is 
found  unpacking  the  travelling  bag  of 
her  husband,  Alfred  Allmers,  who  has 
just  returned  the  night  before  from  a 
holiday  in  the  hills.  They  have  been 
married  ten  years,  this  pair,  although 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  their  union 
has  been  productive  of  much  domestic 
happiness.  The  man  is  a  dreamer,  a 
visionary,  one  of  those  half-baked  mas- 
culine creations  which  appear  over  and 
•over  again  in  Ibsen's  plays  ;  a  fantastic 
being,  deficient  in  will,  deficient  also  in 
ordinary  manliness,  hungering  for  he 
knows  not  what,  dissatisfied  for  reasons 
he  can  scarcely  understand,  shifting 
from  one  extreme  of  conduct  and  as- 
piration to  another  at  the  bidding  of 
Jiia  changing  senUments  and  emotions. 


He  was  a  struggling  scholar  once, 
brought  up  with  Asta  Allmers,  whom 
he  had  always  supposed  to  be  his  half- 
sister,  the  child  of  the  second  wife  of 
his  father.  It  turns  out  that  Asta  is 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  her  father 
is  unknown  ;  a  fact  which  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  coldness  with  which 
her  mother  had  been  treated,  and 
which  had  frequently  been  noticed  by 
the  man  who  supposed  himself  to  be 
her  half-brother.  Between  these  two, 
as  their  natures  developed,  there  was  a 
Platonic  affection,  which  here  and 
there  showed  signs  of  ripening  into 
something  more  dangerous  —  ignored, 
however,  on  both  sides,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  relations  of  their  home  life. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  Asta  has 
discovered  in  some  letters  of  her  dead 
mother  the  real  truth  of  her  origin,  but 
the  hero  is  unaware  of  it  until  the  end 
of  the  second  act,  and,  although  be 
finds  something  more  than  a  vague 
charm  in  her  companionship,  he  de- 
ludes himself  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
only  brotherly  affection.  Her  pet  nick- 
name in  the  old  days  had  been  Eyolf, 
because  all  the  names  in  the  family 
began  with  vowels,  and  because  she 
ought  to  have  been  a  boy.  The  strug-^ 
gling  student  has  gained  ease  and  lux- 
ury by  a  marriage  with  Bita,  who  had 
brought  him  '*  the  green  forests  and 
the  gold,"  to  which  perpetual  allusion 
is  made  in  the  play«  When  a  boy  is 
born  to  the  pair,  he  naturally  receives 
the  name  of  Eyolf,  in  order  to  perpet- 
uate a  sort  of  family  tradition.  Unfor^^ 
tunately  little  Eyolf,  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  his  life,  tumbles  off  *a  table 
and  becomes  a  hopeless  cripple. 
Neither  father  nor  mother  are  wholly 
guiltless  in  the  matter  of  this  accident, 
for  the  child  had  been  left  to  look  after 
itself,  owing  to  preoccupations  which 
are  not  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the 
course  of  the  play. 

Mrs.  Allmers  is,  in  fact,  not  at  all  the 
kind  of  woman  whom  a  feeble,  irres* 
olute,  unheroic  creature  like  Alfred 
ought  to  have  married.  She  is  a  beau- 
tiful, full-blooded,  sensuous  woman, 
passionately  attached  to  her  husband, 
passionately  jealous  of   any  thing  or 
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person  which  interferes  between  her 
Jiusband  and  herself.  For  some  time 
Alfred  is  occupied  with  a  portentous 
work  on  <*  Human  Responsibility  ; " 
Mrs.  Ailmers  is  jealous  of  the  book. 
Then,  after  a  sojourn  in  the  hills,  he 
•comes  back  with  the  idea  that  he  ought 
not  to  write  books,  but  devote  himself 
to  his  child  ;  Mrs.  Allmers  becomes 
jealous  of  little  Eyolf.  Above  all,  she 
carries  about  with  her  a  stubborn  but 
silent  resentment  against  Asta,  who 
sees  a  great  deal  more  of  her  husband 
4han  she  does,  in  whose  society  he 
obviously  takes  more  pleasure,  and 
who  has  more  control  over  the  child 
than  his  own  mother.  To  these  varied 
threads  of  potential  tragedy  must  be 
jidded  the  presence  of  Engineer  Bor- 
gheiro,  a  resolute  '^  road-maker,"  a  man 
who  is  determined  to  make  Asta  his 
wife,  and  carry  her  away  with  him 
somewhere  in  the  far  north,  where  a 
tremendous  piece  of  engineering  awaits 
him.  Such  is  the  situation  when  the 
curtain  rises  on  the  first  act. 

The  first  act  is  eminently  worthy  of 
-study,  not  only  because,  as  it  seems  to 
rae,  it  is  much  the  best  of  the  three, 
but  also  because,  in  itself,  it  is  a  fine 
•example  of  dramatic  construction. 
Mrs.  Allmers,  engaged,  as  I  have  snid, 
•in  unpacking  her  husband's  hand-bag, 
is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Astn, 
"Who  is  not  aware  that  Alfred  has  re- 
turned from  his  travels.  We  are  led  to 
understand,  by  the  conversation  that 
follows,  that  the  wandering  husband 
has  gone  through  a  kind  of  mental 
crisis,  that  he  has  become,  in  point  of 
fact,  ^'  transfigured,"  owing  to  a  change 
in  liis  ideas  as  to  the  conduct  of  life. 
This  is  rapidly  explained  when  the 
husband  himself  enters,  and  reveals  to 
1)oth  wife  and  supposed  half-sister  his 
determination  to  give  up  writing  books 
and  to  devote  himself  to  the  education 
of  the  little  Eyolf.  Little  Eyolf  ac- 
companies his  father,  and  the  pathetic 
contrast  between  the  soldier's  dress  in 
which  he  is  clad  and  the  obvious  lame- 
ness which  prevents  him  from  learn- 
ing swimming  with  the  other  boys  in 
the  fjord,  or  doing  anything  of  an 
athletic   character,  receives   due    em- 
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phasis  from  the  new  discovery  on  the 
part  of  Alfred  that  a  great  deal  must 
be  done  to  lighten  the  boy's  life  in  the 
future.  Then  comes  what,  in  the 
jargon  of  the  day,  would  be  called ''  the 
psychological  moment,"  when  a  cer- 
tain hideous  old  woman,  with  a  black 
bag  containing  a  flat-nosed  and  repul- 
sive dog,  is  ushered  into  the  room. 
She  is  the  '<  RatrWife,"  of  whom  we 
have  heard  before  her  entrance  as  a 
noted  sorceress,  so  far,  at  least,  as  rats 
and  all  creeping  and  crawling  animals 
are  concerned.  The  figure  at  once 
recalls  that  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hame- 
lin  in  Browning's  well-known  poem, 
but  for  Ibsen  she  stands  as  the  embod- 
iment of  several  abstract  ideas.  She  is 
a  kind  of  Scandinavian  Nemesis  or 
Adrasteia,  an  impersonation  of  the 
law  of  retribution,  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  guilty  must  suffer,  of  the  tardy 
awakening  of  conscience  ;  or,  from  a 
simpler  point  of  view,  she  is  part  of 
the  melodramatic  machinery  on  which 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  piece  is 
to  depend.  We  know  almost  before 
we  read  the  pages  that  she  will  fasci- 
nate little  Eyolf,  and  take  him  away 
from  parents,  one  of  whom  avowedly 
thought  he  stood  in  the  way  of  her 
happiness,  while  the  other  awoke  too 
late  to  the  consciousness  of  paternal 
duties.  A  curious  passage  follows,  so 
characteristic  that  it  deserves  quota- 
tion :  — 

Etolf.  [With  a  ahriekJ]  Papa,  look, 
look! 

Rita.  Good  heaven,  Eyolf  I 

Allmers.  What*8  the  matter? 

Etolf.  [Pointing.]  There* s  something 
wriggling  in  the  bag  I 

Rita.  [At  the  extreme  Wt,  shrieksS] 
Ugh  !    Send  her  away,  Alfred  I 

The  Rat- Wife.  [Laughing. ]  Oh,  dear- 
est lady,  you  needn't  be  frightened  oif  such 
a  little  mannlkin. 

Allmers.  But  what  is  the  thing  ? 

The  Rat-Wife.  Why,  it's  only  little 
Mops^man.  [Loosening  the  string  of  t?ie 
bag,]  Come  up  out  of  the  dark,  my  own 
little  darling  friend. 

[A  little  dog  with  a  broad  black  moui 
pokes  its  head  out  of  tlie  bag,] 

The  Rat-Wife.  [Nodding  and  beckon- 
ing to  JByolf,]  Come  along,  don't  be  afraid, 
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my  little  ifroiinded  warrior  !   He  won't  bite. 
Come  here  !    Come  here  ! 
Eyolf.     [Clinging    to   Asia,^     No,    I 

daren't. 

» 

The  Rat-Wife.  Don't  you  think  he  has 
a  gentle,  lovable  aspect,  my  young  master  ? 

Eyolf.  [AsUmiBhed,  pointing,]  That 
thing  there  ? 

The  Rat- Wife.  Yes,  this  thing  here. 

Eyolf.  \Almo9t  under  his  breath,  star- 
ing fixedly  at  the  dog.]  I  think  he  has  the 
horriblest  aspect  I  ever  saw. 
■    The  Rat- Wife.  [Closing  the  bag,]  Oh, 
it'll  come — it'll  come,  right  enough. 

Eyolf.  [Involuntarily,  drawing  nearer , 
.at  last  goes  right  up  to  her  and  strokes  the 
bag,]  But  he's  lovely — lovely  all  the  same. 

The  Rat- Wife.  [In  a  tone  qf  caution,] 
But  now  he's  so  tired  and  weary,  poor 
thing.  He's  utterly  tired  out,  he  is.  [Looks 
at  Allmers,]  For  it  takes  the  strength  out 
of  you,  that  sort  of  game,  I  can  tell  you, 
sir. 

Allmers.  What  sort  of  game  do  you 
mean? 

The  Rat-Wife.  The  luring  game. 

Allmers.  Do  you  mean  that  it's  the 
dog  that  lures  the  rats  ? 

The  Rat-Wife.  [Nodding,]  Mopseman 
and  I — we  two  do  it  together.  And  it 
goes  so  smoothly — for  all  you  can  see,  at 
any  rate.  I  just  slip  a  string  through  his 
collar,  and  then  I  lead  him  three  times 
round  the  house,  and  play  on  my  Pan's- 
pipes.  When  they  hear  that,  they've  got 
to  come  up  from  the  cellars,  and  down 
from  the  garrets,  and  out  of  their  holes,  all 
the  blessed  little  creatures. 

Eyolf.  And  does  he  bite  them  to  death 
then? 

The  Rat-Wife.  Oh,  not  at  all  I  No, 
we  go  down  to  the  boat,  he  and  I  do,  and 
then  they  follow  after  us,  both  the  big 
ones  and  the  little  ratikins. 

Eyolf.  [Eagerly,]  And  what  then  — 
tell  me  I 

The  Rat- Wife.  Then  we  push  out  from 
the  land,  and  I  scull  with  one  oar,  and 
play  on  my  Pan's-pipes.  And  MopsSman, 
he  swims  behind.  [With  glittering  eyes.] 
And  all  the  creepers  and  crawlers,  they 
follow  and  follow  ns  out  Into  the  deep, 
deep  waters.    Ay,  for  they  have  to  I 

Eyolf.  Why  have  they  to  ? 

The  Rat- Wife.  Just  because  they  want 
not  to — just  because  they're  so  deadly 
afraid  of  the  water.  That's  why  they've 
got  to  plunge  into  it. 

Byolf.  Are  they  drowned,  then  ? 

Tils    RAtT'Wifs.    Every  blessed    one. 


[More  8<ifUy,]  And  there  It's  all  as  stilly 
and  soft,  and  dark  as  their  hearts  can  de- 
sire, the  lovely  little  things.  Down  theie 
they  sleep  a  long,  sweet  sleep,  with  no  one- 
to  hate  them  or  persecute  them  any  more. 

Little  Eyolf  follows  the  Bat-Wife^ 
without  attracting  observation  ;  Asta. 
is  induced  by  the  Engineer  Borgheitn^ 
who  is  obviously  in  love  with  her,  to- 
take  a  stroll  with  him  in  the  garden, 
and  Alfred  and  Rila  are  left  to  make 
certain  poignant  discoveries  as  to  their 
mutual  relations.  The  strongly  pas- 
sionate nature  of  the  wife,  jealous  of 
anything  and  everything  which  comes 
between  her  and  her  husband,  is 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  infinitely 
weaker,  though  far  more  intellectual, 
nature  of  Alfred,  who  has  learned  to 
find  a  greater  piquancy  in  the  friend- 
ship of  Asta  than  in  the  uncongenial 
companionship  of  Rita.  Here  is  a  pas- 
sage which  may  be  quoted,  not  only 
because  it  contains  in  a  nutshell  a  pic- 
ture of  Rita  Allmers,  but  also  for  the 
illustration  it  gives  of  the  peculiarly 
unpleasant  touch  which,  in  this  and 
also  in  some  other  plays,  Ibsen  allows 
himself  :  — 

Rtta.  [Looking  up  at  him  with  a  veiled 
glow  in  her  eyes.]  When  I  got  your  tele- 
gram yesterday  evening — 

Allmers.  Yes  ?    What  then  ? 

Rita.  —  Then  I  dressed  myself  in  white. 

Allmers.  Yes,  I  noticed  you  were  in 
white  when  I  arrived. 

Rita.  I  had  let  down  my  hair  — 

Allmers.  Your  sweet  masses  of  hair. 

Rita.  —  So  that  it  flowed  down  my  nedr 
and  shoulders. 

Allmers.  I  saw  it,  I  saw  it.  Oh,  how 
lovely  you  were,  Rita  ! 

Rita.  There  were  rose-tinted  shades 
over  both  the  lamps.  And  we  were  alone, 
we  two — the  only  waking  beings  in  the- 
whole  house.  And  there  was  champagne 
on  the  table. 

Allmers.  I  didn't  drink  any  of  it. 

Rita.  [Looking  bitterly  at  him,]  Ko, 
that's  true.  [Laughs  harsMy,]  **  Therfr 
stood  the  champagne,  but  you  tasted  ti 
not,"  as  the  poet  says.^ 

[She  rises  from  Uie  armchair,  goes  with 
an  air  of  wtarinM%  over  to  the  stfa^ 

>  Thl«  aentenoe  1b  taken,  we  are  told,  from  a 
well-known  poem  written  in  1S8S. 
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and  «eato  hetBelf^  half  reclining^ 
upon  itl 

AlXMXBS.  [Crosses  the  room  and  stands 
htfoT^  tar.  J  I  waa  so  taken  up  with  serious 
thoughts.  I  bad  made  up  my  mind  to  talk 
to  you  of  our  future,  Rita*  and  first  and 
foremost,  of  Eyolf. 

Rtta.  [Smiling. 1  And  so  you  did. 

Allmbrs.  No,  I  hadnH  time  to,  for  you 
lyegan  to  undress. 

Rita.  Yes,  and  meanwhile  you  talked 
about  Eyolf.  Don't  you  remember  ?  You 
wanted  to  know  all  about  little  Eyolf  s 
digestion. 

Allmbrs.  [Looking  reproachfully  at 
her.]  Rita  ! 

Rita.  And  then  you  got  into  your  bed, 
and  slept  like  a  log. 

In  the  midst  of  the  dialogue,  when 
the  situation  is  getting  more  and  more 
strained,  and  Rita  has  hinted  that  she 
might  have  to  avenge  herself  for  the 
ueglect  from  which  she  suffers,  con- 
fused cries  are  heard  rising  from  the 
fjord  below.  The  scene  which  follows 
is  masterly  in  its  succinctness  and  its 
graphic  power.  Some  accident  has 
clearly  happened.  Each  in  turn  goes 
out  to  try  to  learn  the  news,  and 
then  the  sudden  cry  comes  distinctly 
on  the  air :  '^  The  crutch  is  floating  I  " 
Nothing  more  is  required  to  tell  us  the 
tragedy  which  has  occurred.  We  see 
it  at  once  in  all  its  essential  details. 
Little  Eyolf  has  followed  the  Rat- Wife, 
has  fallen  off  the  end  of  the  pier,  and 
is  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
fjord,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
father  lists  tardily  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  his  child's  interests,  and  the 
mother  has  all  but  confessed  that  she 
would  rather  be  childless  than  be  be- 
reft of  her  husband's  love. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  we  have  here 
reached  a  situation  of  great  interest, 
from  which  there  are  several  imagina- 
ble issues.  Nevertheless,  as  it  seems 
to  roe,  from  this  point  Dr.  Ibsen  either 
shrinks  from  an  originally  intended 
conclusion,  or  else  allows  himself  to  be 
<ysturbed  by  a  new  idea.  Perhaps  one 
ought  rather  to  say  a  goo<l  many  differ- 
ent new  ideas,  for  the  whole  of  the 
second  act  is  occupied  with  the  su^rges- 
tion  of  considerations  which  rais:lit  be 
ethical  if  only  they  were  properly  and 


consistently  enforced.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, we  get  the  wretched  Alfred 
laboring  to  understand^  the  law-of*  com- 
pensation or  retribution.  He  likes  to 
think,  although  he  has  proclaimed  him- 
self a  sceptic,  that  the  world  is  not  gov- 
erned by  chance,  and  that  there  must 
be  some  reason  for  the  blow  which 
has  fallen  upon  him.  At  the  first  dull 
stage  of  grief  he  can  find  no  reason ; 
then  he  slowly  discovers  that,  after  all^ 
little  Eyolf  was  postponed  for  some 
years  in  his  affections  to  the  working 
out  of  his  tremendous  thesis  upon  hu- 
man responsibility,  and  that,  even  if 
this  were  pardonable,  he  at  all  events 
cannot  escape  a  certain  amount  of 
blame  for  the  original  accident,  which 
prevented  Eyolf  from  learning  to  swim. 
Other  sombre  notions  travel  through 
the  brain  of  this  sensitive,  emotional, 
and  weak-willed  creature.  In  all  hu- 
man affections  there  is  a  law  of  change, 
and  this  explains  why  Rita,  who  orig- 
inally tempted  him  on  the  ground  of 
her  beauty,  can  no  longer  interest  him 
as  the  partner  of  a  lifetime.  When 
Asta  tells  him  that  she  is  not  his  half- 
sister,  and  suggests  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  law  of  change  is 
equally  applicable  to  their  more  or  less 
Platonic  friendship,  Alfred  refuses  to 
admit  such  a  conclusion,  and  declares 
with  some  vehemence  that  nothing  is 
or  ought  to  be  altered  in  their  rela- 
tions. 

It  should  be  especially  noticed  that 
there  are  moments  in  this  second  act 
which  convey  to  any  instructed  reader 
the  impression  that  tlie  play  is  going 
to  end  in  the  usual  hopeless  tragedy. 
Mrs.  Allmera  ha<l  declared  in  the  first 
act  that,  if  her  husband  did  not  take 
care,  she  would  captivate  "the  road- 
maker."  It  is  at  least  curious  to  ob- 
serve that,  when  she  enters  on  the 
scene  in  the  second  act«  she  is  in  the 
company  of  this  same  road-maker,  that 
her  husband  seems  to  note  it  with  some 
passing  surprise,  and  that,  after  an  ani- 
mated conversation  with  his  wife,  she, 
at  his  request,  goes  off  again  with  Uie 
road-maker.  Here  are  hints  which  can 
with  difficulty  be  ijjnored.  For  what 
is  the  situation  ?    Two  beings  are,  for 
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different  reasons,  unhappy ;  the  wife 
thinks  that  she  is  neglected,  the  bus- 
band'  is'  iudined  to  prefer  some  one 
else.    The  some  one  else  is  the  usual 
Ibsenite  young  woman,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  first  act  and  part  of  the  second 
act  are  concerned ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  task  usually  allotted  to  these 
engaging  specimens  of  womanhood   to 
wreck  domestic  felicity,  the  rdle  which 
Asta  is  about  to  play  seems  defined 
from  the  outset.     There   is  also  the 
good,   stolid   engineer,    in   love    with 
Asta,  and  apparently  menaced  by  some 
designs  of  Bita.    Given  such  ingredi- 
ents as  these,  with  the  death  of  Eyolf 
severing  the  last  link  between  the  mar- 
ried pair,  and  we  seem  on  the  high 
road    to  a  tragic    denouement.    Rita, 
disgusted  with  her  unaffectionate  hus- 
band, will  go  off  with  Borgheim,  Alfred 
will  go  on  philandering  with  Asta,  until 
the  horror  of  the  situation  dawns  on 
one  or  both,  and  they  will,  severally  or 
together,   commit   suicide.     Such,    at 
least,  is  the  kind  of  treatment  we  have 
already    had    in    '' Bosniersholm,"    in 
''  Hedda    Gabler  ; "    perhaps,   too,    in 
'<  The  Master  Builder.^'    But  suddenly 
Ibsen's  pessimistic  resolution  seems  to 
fail  him.    For  a  change,  he  will  make 
his  young  woman  have  some  twinges  of 
conscience.    When  she  finds  out  that 
she  can  no  longer  look  upon  the  hero 
as  her  brother,  she  shall  have  the  de- 
cency to  disappear.    She  shall  do  more 
than  that ;    she  shall    give    the   hero 
some  excellent  advice,  and  make  up 
her  mFnd  to  be  content  witli  the  dog- 
like   fidelity    of    Engineer    Borgheim. 
Meanwhile  Alfred  and  Bita  shall  go 
through  a  good  deal  of  heart-searching 
and  mutual  recrimination,  at  the  end 
of  which  both  their  characters  shall  be 
materially  transformed.    The  wife  shall 
determine  to  acquire  some  new  inter- 
ests in    life,  and  atone    for  her  past 
errors  by  an  extravagant  devotion,  not 
to  one  boy,  but  to  all  the  boys  of  the 
village.    The  husband  shall  wake  with 
a  shock  of  surprise  to  the  discovery 
that  his  wife  has  got  a  great  deal  more 
in  her  than  he  ever  supposed.    She  has 
made   his    life,  if   not   happy,  at   all 
events   comfortable    in    the  past,    by' 


those  '^  green  forests  and  gold  "  which 
are  part  of  her  patrimony.  For  the 
future,  then,  he  will  try  to  learn  how  to 
acquiesce  in  his  fate,  or  perhaps  make 
atonement  to  the  great  law  of  retribu- 
tion by  doing  some  good  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  better  conclusion  ethically,  of 
course,  but  is  it  so  psychologically  ? 
With  such  natures  is  there  even  a  re- 
mote chance  of  abiding  contentment? 
Or  is  it  that  the  Scandinavian  drama- 
tist himself  has  got  tired  of  being  called 
a  pessimist  and  contrasted  in  this  re- 
spect with  his  rival  Bj6rnson  —  that  he 
desires  to  show  us  that,  if  he  chooses  to 
be  an  optimist,  he  can  flaunt  it  with 
the  best  of  them  ? 

The  whole  of  the  third  and  conclud- 
ing act  is,  in  truth,  somewhat  embar- 
rassing and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  full, 
of  course,  of  subtleties,  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  Ibsen's  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  curiously  true  remark  that  misery 
can  be  borne  alone,  but  that  happiness 
must  be  shared  —  <'  It  takes  two  to  be 
happy."  But  if  we  look  upon  it  as  the 
sequel  of  all  that  has  preceded  it,  there 
would  seem  to  be  many  threads  left 
hanging,  and  a  few  thoughts  not 
worked  out  to  their  logical  conclusion. 
On  a  cliff  overhanging  the  fjord  there 
is  a  flagstaff,  on  which  Borgheim,  the 
engineer,  is  ordered  by  Bita  to  raise 
the  flag  half-mast  high,  in  token,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  general  failure  of 
everybody's  life.  Borgheim  renews 
his  suit  to  Asta,  and  is  at  first  uncon- 
ditionally refused.  Then  when  both 
Alfred  and  Bita  press  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  remaining  to  bring  some 
joy  into  their  cheerless  lives,  Asta  sud- 
denly elects  to  go  off  in  the  steamer, 
with  her  persevering  lover,  not  so  much 
because  she  loves  him,  as  because  she 
is  afraid  of  loving  too  well  the  discon- 
solate hero,  Alfred  Allmers.  Perhaps 
Borgheim  need  not  be  very  much  envied 
in  this  acquisition  of  a  partner  to  share 
his  happiness.  But  stranger  things  are 
yet  to  happen.  Out  of  the  preceding 
acts  we  are  left  with  one  or  two  princi- 
ples of  laws.  One  of  these  is  the  law  of 
compensation  or  retribution  ;  another 
is  the  law  of  chans^e.  Let  us  grant 
that  the  reconciliation  between  Alfred 
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and  Rita  sailsfies,  iu  a  certain  fashion, 
the    idea    of    retributpry    vengeance. 
R>or    little  neglected  Eyolf,  with  his 
"  great  big  eyes  "  staring  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fjord,  is  to  be  propitiated 
by  a  new-found  zeal  on  the  part  of  his 
mother  to  take  to  her  heart  all  the 
naughty  little  boys  of  the  village.    The 
atonement  on  the  part  of  his  father  is 
not  so  easily  seen,  unless  we  adopt  the 
cynical    conclusion  that  it  is   enough 
punishment  for  him  to  have  to  go  on 
living  in  a  more  or  less  uncomfortable 
home  with  a  more  or  less  uncongenial 
wife.     But   what   about   the   law   of 
change  ?   In  accordance  with  that  prin- 
ciple«  the  lackadaisical  hero  had    ex- 
plained his  weariness  of  Rita.    Are  we 
to  suppose  that  he  has  suddenly  come 
to  a  better  mind,  and  discovered  that 
the  law  of  change  was  only  a  phantasy 
of  his  own  imagination  ?    The  chances 
of  future  happiness  appear  to  be  as 
doubtful  in  the  case  of  the  hero  and 
the  heroine,  as  in  that  of  Asta  and  her 
road-making    husband,   and   yet   evi- 
dently we  are  intended  to  believe  that 
a  resurrection  has  taken  place,  a  new 
birth,  in  this  selfish    and    unsatisfac- 
tory household,  to  higher  things.    In 
such    a  sense,  no  doubt,  the  law   of 
change  would  be  vindicated,  but  in  a 
totally  new  meaning.    The  unsatisfac- 
toriness  of  the  denouement  is  possibly 
a  deficiency  in  psychology.    With  one 
exception,  all  these  figures  of  the  drama 
are  ineffectual  shadows,  mere  sketches 
and  outlines  which  we  know  not  how 
to  fill   in,  skeletons  which  it  is  more 
than    difficult    to  clothe  with    human 
flesh  and  blood.    The  one  exception, 
of    course,  is    the  passionate  animal, 
Rita  AUmers,  and  even  she  is  allowed 
to  say,  in  the  third  act,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  she  would  have  saved  her 
drowning  boy.    But  this  is  precisely 
the    act   which   a   passionate    animal 
would  have  done  in  the  splendid  en- 
ergy pf  her  unconsidered  fortitude. 

We  are  left,  it  must  be  confessed,  as 
the  flag  goes  up  to  the  top  of  the  mast 
and  the  curtain  descends,  with  a 
atrange  sense  of  bewilderment,  with  an 
Alfred  transfigured  for  the  second  or 
third  time,  with  an  Asta  repenting  of 


her  Ibsenite  proclivities,  and  a  curi- 
ously subdued  and  chastened  Rita,  so 
altered  from  the  Rita  of  thQ  first  act  as 
to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  Of  course, 
it  is  possible  that  the  play  may  have  all 
kinds  of  mystic  and  recondite  mean- 
ings, which  the  faithful  followers  of 
the  Scandinavian  dramatist  may  de- 
velop to  their  hearts'  content*  I  have 
been  more  occupied  with  considering  it 
as  a  human  document,  a  presentation, 
under  peculiar  conditions,  of  our  com- 
mon humanity.  The  first  act  remains, 
under  all  suppositions,  as  a  singularly 
clever  piece  of  dramatic  work.  And 
when  we  have  read  the  last  page,  and 
put,  as  Thackeray  would  have  said,  the 
puppets  back  again  into  their  box, 
there  is  one  haunting  echo  which  abides 
in  the  mind,  as  it  seems  also  to  ring 
through  the  brain  of  unhappy  Rita.  It 
is  the  sentence  in  which  we  were  flrst 
informed  of  the  tragedy  of  little  Eyolf : 
'*  The  crutch  is  floating  I  The  crutch 
is  floating  I"        W.  L.  Coubtney. 


From  Maomlllan's  ICagaiine. 
THE    TRANSFORMATION    OF    THE    BLACK 

COUNTRY. 

To  those  who  know  the  Black  Coun- 
try only  by  name,  or  as  a  dissolving 
view  seen  from  a  railway  carriage,  the 
idea  of  replanting  it  will  seem  scarcely 
better  than  a  foolish  fairy-tale.  But 
let  them  reflect  a  little.  It  is  perhaps 
not  very  absurd  to  compare  this 
blighted,  yet  not  wholly  hideous,  tract 
of  country  with  the  base  of  an  active 
volcano.  The  volcano  periodically 
pours  molten  ruin  upon  the  land  and 
strews  it  with  dust  and  ashes  ;  yet  be- 
tween the  eruptions  trees  and  grasses 
make  an  effort,  more  or  less  successful, 
to  gain  a  footing  even  in  such  unprom- 
ising soil.  Consider  Etna  and  the 
glory  of  its  chestnut  woods  above  Ni- 
colosi,  the  fig-trees  and  vines  which 
flourish  among  its  disintegrating  lava  ; 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  also,  with  its  ver- 
dant slopes,  and  the  Caldera  of  Palma, 
with  its  superb  forests  of  pines  cloth- 
ing the  steep  sides  of  that  tremendous 
volcanic  excavation. 
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It  must  be  granted,  of  course,  that 
the  southern  sun  is  a  notable  factor  of 
desiccation  and  fertility  ;  but  that  does 
not  deprive  us  of  hope ;  we  must  be 
content  with  a  relative  amouiit  of  suc- 
cess at  first.    Let  it  be  admitted  also 
that    these    southern    lands    are    not 
scourged    by  pestilential    fumes    from 
iron    and    galvanizing   and    chemical 
works,  to  wither  the  young  trees  ere 
they  have  adequately  established  them- 
selves.   Yet  even  in  this  respect  the 
Black  Country  is  far  from  being  so  bad 
as  it  was.    As  an  industrial  district  it 
has  long   been  declining.    There  are 
fewer  mines  being  worked  and  many 
fewer  iron  foundries,  with  their  hissing 
wheels,  glowing  furnaces,  and  eddies 
of  pungent  smoke  from  tall  chimneys. 
Where  a  decade    ago  were   acres    of 
sheds,  with  their  working  population 
of  hundreds  of  puddlei*s,  you  may  now 
see  only  grey  and  bluish  mounds   of 
desolation,   with  here  and  there  per- 
haps a  heap  of  brick  ends  and  rusted 
iron  scraps.    Depression  in  trade  has 
accounted    for    their    cessation  ;    they 
have  gone  to  the  hammer  for  breaking- 
up  purposes  ;  and  they  are  remembered 
only  by  the  men  who  were  thrown  out 
of  work  by  their  collapse  and  the  cap- 
italists   who    lost    money    by    them. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Black  Country 
was  almost  as  black  as  its  reputation  ; 
nowadays  there  are  square  miles  of  it 
that  serve    no  purpose.     The    coarse 
grass,    docks,    thistles,    and    ox  -  eyed 
daisies  that  deck  the  pit  mounds,  the 
more  level  wastes,  and  the  pools  in  the 
hollows,  hint  at  least  at  the  possibility 
of  their  return  to  a  state  of  nature  that 
would    be  none  the  less  welcome  to 
them  and  to  us  for  the  century  or  two 
of  busy  industrialism  to    which  they 
have  been    devoted    since   they  were 
shorn  of  their  copses  and  stripped  of 
their  heaths.    But  without  human  aid 
this  return  must  be  a  very  gradual  one 
indeed.    Perhaps  this  little  paper  may 
prove  that  there  is  more  virtue  in  pit- 
banks  than  one  would  suppose.    Pri- 
vate individuals  and  County  Councils 
may  then  be  invited  to  do  what  they 
win  for  the  Black  Country's  rebeautifi- 
cation. 


Anciently  this  district  had  its  share 
of  forest  trees.  At  the  present  time 
the  grounds  of  Dudley  Castle,  the 
Wren's  Nest  or  Old  Park,  as  it  was 
called  a  century  ago,  Bentley  Hall,  and 
two  or  three  other  relatively  trivial 
plantations  are  all  that  remain  of  its 
woodland  wealth.  Tradition  tells  us 
of  an  oak  cut  at  Dudley  that  yielded  a 
hundred  tons  of  timber.  The  table  in 
the  grand  hall  of  the  castle  consisted 
of  one  plank  thirty-four  inches  broad 
taken  fi*om  this  fine  tree.  But  that 
was  long  ago  ;  nor  does  it  concern  us 
very  much,  for  no  one  doubts  the  rich- 
ness of  the  Black  Country  soil  where  it 
has  not  been  disturbed  by  excavation. 
There  are  countless  little  demesnes  in 
the  district  which  boast  of  their  virgin- 
ity. The  flower  and  fruit  trees  they 
grow  would  be  praiseworthy  anywhere. 
Annually  Bilston  (of  all  places)  revels 
in  a  Horticultural  Show  which  would 
surprise  people  who  think  that  after 
coal,  bar-iron,  and  keys  the  chief  prod- 
ucts of  South  Staffordshire  are  smuts 
and  sanguinary  adjectives. 

Nowhere  better  than  at  Bilston  in- 
deed may  an  exploring  walk  through 
the  Black  Country  be  begun.  In  itself 
it  is  a  typical  town  of  the  district.  Its 
houses  are  mainly  of  red  brick  ;  it  sup- 
ports a  number  of  swelling,  ugly  de- 
nominational chapels ;  that  the  people 
are  fond  of  sausages  may  be  guessed 
from  the  numerous  pork-butchers' 
shops  ;  and  its  slums  are  as  squalid  as 
those  in  the  worst  parts  of  White- 
chapel.  Unlike  Whitechapel,  how- 
ever, Bilston  is  surrounded  entirely  by 
pit-banks  and  iron-works.  No  matter 
in  what  direction  the  wind  blows,  this 
populous  and  (to  the  stranger)  most 
unattractive  little  town  sees  plenty  of 
smoke  betwixt  its  slate  roofs  and  the 
heavens.  Modern  enterprise  is  shown 
here  in  the  new  market  hall,  with  elec- 
tric lamps,  and  in  its  very  creditable 
reading-room  and  Free  Library.  But 
nowhere  in  England  does  the  '<  curse 
of  civilization  "  seem  so  emphatic. 

Yet  there  are  trees  at  Bilstonw 
Bound  the  parish  church  of  St.  LeoOf- 
ard's  is  a  comely  assemblage  of  planes, 
birches,  and  poplars,  with  leaves  tliat 
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are  green  in  midsummer  and  not  rust- 
•colored  as  elsewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood almost  as  soon  as  they  unfold. 
The  highroad  hence  to  Wolvorhamp- 
ton  (a  bleak,  exposed  thoroughfare)  has 
been  planted  with  young  trees.  These 
do  not  promise  so  well.  Where  they 
are  carefally  looked  after  the  wych- 
•elms  and  ashes  thrive ;  but  when  left 
io  themselves  they  seem  to  doubt  if 
(their  life  be  worth  living,  and  give  up 
ithe  struggle  for  existence.  At  the 
best^  however,  these  trees  do  not  seem 
to  have  a  very  firm  hold  on  life.  The 
wonder  is  rather  that  they  can  live  at 
all. 

Much  more  instructive  is  the  Bilston 
•cemetery.  This  is  a  tract  of  land 
which  half  a  century  ago  was  worked 
for  coal.  Here  we  have  the  test  in  a 
most  satisfactory  degree.  There  are 
ash-trees  and  poplars  and  wych-elms 
enough,  as  well  as  cherry-trees,  chest- 
nuts, rowans,  and  the  elder ;  and  all 
have  a  thoroughly  healthy  appearance. 
They  have  taken  thirty  or  forty  years 
to  attain  their  present  growth.  If  the 
^strength  of  a  tree  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  its  leaves,  these  trees  are 
sufficiently  robust.  And  the  majority 
of  them  have  had  to  fight  against  the 
winds  from  the  north  and  east,  which 
are  as  keen  and  vigorous  in  the  Black 
Country  as  anywhere  in  the  kingdom. 

One  is  reasonably  astounded  at  the 
result  of  this  experiment.  The  cherry- 
jtrees  among  the  graves  are  not  frail, 
pretentious  young  tilings.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  August  we  found  plenty  of  fruit 
•on  them.  And  they  are  set,  moreover, 
in  the  most  miserable  soil  conceivable  ; 
a  mixture  of  cinders,  dust,  and  pot- 
sherds, with  a  sprinkling  of  black  shale 
<on  the  surface.  The  gravedigger  who 
escorted  us  about  the  place  despised 
this  part  of  it.  ''  It^s  the  Irish  side," 
he  remarked  ;  ''  where  it's  cheapest, 
you  know,  for  the  Catholics  and  that." 
But  he  was  proud  of  the  trees,  never- 
theless. We  do  not  hold  a  brief  for 
the  Bilston  Cemetery  Company,  but 
having  said  thus  much  in  its  praise  we 
will  go.  farther.  Our  guide  declared 
that  people  come  ''miles  and  miles" 
to  be  buried  herer    He  mentioned  Lon- 


don and  Middlesbrough  as  two  points 
whence  clients  had  journeyed  quite 
recently  to  sleep  their  last  sleep  among 
the  local  slag  and  slate.  "You  see,^' 
he  explained  (it  seemed  necessary,  for 
the  prospect  from  the  graves  is  not  tran- 
quillizing), ''  there's  no  drier  burying- 
ground  anywhere.  I've  found  coffins 
that  have  lain  here  forty  years  as  sound 
as  when  they  were  put  in."  One  can 
believe  that ;  it  is  a  veritable  example 
of  dust  and  ashes  in  congenial  cominin- 
glement.  But  these  words  show  that 
the  flourishing  state  of  arboriculture  in 
the  Bilston  cemetery  is  due  in  very 
little  measures  to  the  fertilizing  proper- 
ties of  dead  mortality.  The  trees  have 
thriven  on  bad  soil  and  in  the  teeth 
of  persistent  atmospheric  opposition. 
Without  exaggeration  it  may  be  said 
that  what  has  been  done  here  could  be 
done  anywhere  in  South  Staffordshire, 
except,  of  course.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  destructive  vapor  of  the 
most  asphyxiating  kind. 

Some  two  miles  north  of  Bilston, 
towards  Wolverhampton,  there  is  an 
interesting  sight ;  nothing  less  than 
the  execution  in  its  initial  stage  of  a 
scheme  for  the  levelling  and  planting 
of  the  spoil-banks.  It  is  to  be  an  East 
End  park  for  the  service  of  the  poorest 
of  Wolverhampton's  inhabitants,  as- 
suming (as  we  well  may)  that  none  but 
the  poorest  live  in  this  dismal  part  of 
the  district.  The  land  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  by  local  persons '; 
and,  if  only  the  local  mothers  will  take 
ordinary  precautions  with  their  chil** 
dren,  it  seems  just  possible  that  this 
park,  when  completed,  may  be  produc- 
tive of  more  pleasure  than  pneumonia 
among  its  patrons.  The  horizon  is  on 
all  sides  gloomy,  save  for  the  hog's- 
back  ridge  of  Sedgley  Beacon  in  the 
west,  which  is  not  in  itself  a  very 
engaging  spectacle.  Chimney  stacks, 
furnace  vents  emitting  flames,  disused 
pit  gear,  and  crazy  hovels  are  the  main 
features  of  the  landscape ;  the  air  is 
clangorous  with  machinery  in  motion, 
and  thick  with  smoke.  The  old  names 
of  particular  parts  of  the  contiguous 
land  brutally  portray  their  staring  ugli- 
ness»    We  have,  antoug  others,  Bug 
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Hole    and  Moseley  Hole,  Hell  Lane 
and  Catchem  Corner. 

There  are  two  or  three  square  miles 
of  pit-banks  here,  and  it  is  in  the  heart 
of  them  tliat  this  philanthropic  venture 
is  being  wrought  out.  Superficially  the 
laud  seems  better  adapted  for  treat- 
ment like  the  Dutch  ''  polders."  The 
hollows  are  individually  small.  Mnny 
of  them  hold  pools  in  their  beds,  mur- 
derous death-traps  every  winter  when 
the  first  glaze  of  ice  is  upon  them  ;  but 
bottoms  and  sides  alike  are  composed 
of  the  usual  blue  and  grey  shale,  over 
which  a  thin  coating  of  gniss  comes 
every  spring  to  tantidize  the  lean,  angu- 
lar horses  turned  out  to  graze  and 
strike  pathetic  attitudes  in  its  midst. 
It  would  be  relatively  easy  to  mulch 
the  hollows  and  grow  anything  in  them. 
But  over  the  banks  themselves  the 
wind  is  biting  when  there  is  the  least 
chilliness  in  the  air.  ^'It  uM  puzzle 
the  Almighty  to  make  Ihem  into  a 
park,"  said  a  son .  of  the  land  to  the 
writer  the  other  day.  We  were  both 
Contemplating  with  somewhat  similar 
thoughts  the  men  at  work  levelling  the 
mounds  and  wheeling  soil  to  lay  over 
their  arid  material.  Nevertheless  in  a 
few  years  one  may  look  for  grass  here 
and  trees  of  a  certain  quality.  What 
the  Bilston  cemetery  has  achieved  un- 
aided, the  East  End  park  of  Wolver- 
hampton may  well  hope  to  achieve 
with  the  help  of  professional  cultiva- 
tors and  a  cuticle  of  real  mould. 

Proceeding  south  from  Bilston,  we 
aee  the  Black  Country  again  under  its 
most  forbidding  aspect.  The  road  to 
Mozley,  and  thence  to  Wednesbury, 
has  lost  every  trace  of  rural  beauty ; 
it  grows  telegraph-poles  and  lamp- 
posts, —  that  is  all.  The  stunted  choc- 
olate-colored church  of  Moxley  has 
four  or  five  starveling  poplars  in  its 
graveyard  and  cuddled  between  walls 
on  its  west  side ;  the  best  sheltered 
attain  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet ; 
the  others  linger  miserably  among  the 
grimy  tombstones,  themselves  appar- 
ently indisposed  to  render  support  to 
anything  extraneous,  dead  or  alive. 
But  after  the  church  we  see  no  trees  of 
any  kind  for  a  mile  or  so.    On  all  sides 


are  the  baleful  adjuncts  of  the*p'tWctfeaL 
application  of  what  may  be  ^called '  the 
invention    of   steam.    A  few   pitiable- 
wisps  of  hawthorn  cower  in  one  place- 
by  the  roadside,  where  pit-chains  play 
the  part  of  a  proper  hedge  and  lumps- 
of  slag  servo  as  a  wall.    The  town  of 
Wednesbury  rises  at  the  end  of  this- 
reach  of  road,  dominated  by  its  spired 
church,  and  copious  indeed  is  the  in- 
cense of  smoke  which  ascends   to  it 
from    the    environing    manufactories. 
Yet  even   here    the    pit-banks   breed> 
countless  ox-eyed  daisies,  and  tliere  is 
a  look  of  engendering  fertility  in  their 
dark  soil ;  a  fertility  which  should  in- 
crease  with   years  and   the  decay  of 
the  ironworks'  refuse,  of  which  they 
mainly  consist.     But  it  is  a  howling: 
region  for  all  that,  and  only  the  most 
ssmguine  persons   can    anticipate   the- 
time  when  forest  trees  shall  again  rear 
their  gracious  heads  here. 

Wednesbury,    or    Wedgebury,     de- 
mands particular  notice.    There  is  a 
park  under  the  lee  of  its  hill,  on  the 
north  side,  and   this  park  is,  after  the 
Bilston  cemetery,  the  best  illustratioi^ 
in  the  Black  Country  of  what  can  be 
done  with  disused    pit-mounds.    You* 
would  not  think  it  to  look  at  the  towD< 
from   the  north,  with   its    naked   red 
houses  one  above  the  other,  the  huge 
black  cubes  of  slag  which  cumber  its 
base,  the  coal  shafts  and  the  mirk  of 
the  neighboring  ironworks.    The  pun* 
gent   stink   of    chemical    smoke    also' 
seems  a  deadly  foe  to  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  struggling  plant.    Yet  f  romo 
Ethelfieda  Terrace  (the  fine  Saxon  fia*^ 
vor  in  the  name  is  not  an  anomaly  in 
this  old  Saxon  settlement)  one  b  con*- 
strained  to  feel  a  certain  regard  for 
Wednesbury.     The  view  is  a   broad 
one.    It  includes  in  its  compass  greets 
meadows,  cornfields,  and  a  patch   or 
two   of  woodland  even  in   the   fore*^ 
ground,  as  well  as  red  Dariaston  and 
Walsall,  coal-mines,  bluish   pit-banka- 
with  a  shading  of  yellow,  ironworks- 
and  deflected  cliimneys,  and  the  famous* 
tree  clump  of  Barr  Beacon  a  few  miles- 
to  the  south-east.    From  no  standpoint 
in  the  Black  Country  may  one  better 
redothe  the  district  with  the  imagii 
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tion,  and  revel  in  tb^  fnir  illusion.  As 
for  the  air  breathed  on  the  east  and 
south  sides  of  Weduesbury's  hill,  it  is 
nothing  less  than  a  tonic.  The  filack 
Country  folk  need  not  go  to  Scarbor- 
ough to  be  braced ;  Wednesbury  is  full 
as  invigorating.  But  there  are  no  fes- 
tive allurements  here  ;  only  the  relics 
of  a  niediseval  hostelry,  *'  The  Leather 
Bottle,"  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with 
the  following  discreet  stanza  placarded 
within:  — 

Be  merry,  my  lads, 
And  drink  your  beer ; 
But  do  not  swear 
Or  gamble  here. 

Brunswiclc  Park,  Wednesbury,  is 
made  entirely  out  of  spoil-banks.  It 
is  only  seven  years  established  ;  yet  it 
has  a  willow-girdled  pond,  turf,  shrubs, 
aud  flower-beds  which  would  not  dis- 
grace a  Loudon  suburb.  The  design- 
ers have  made  admirable  use  of  the 
configuration  of  the  ground*  Instead 
of  laboriously  shovelling  all  the  slopes 
into  the  hollows,  they  have  left  the 
loftiest  of  the  mounds  as  a  sort  of  es- 
carpment, and  this  they  have  grassed 
and  set  with  poplars.  A  winding  path 
ascends  among  the  trees,  and  above  is 
a  plateau  with  shelter-houses  and  more 
grass  for  the  Wednesbury  youngsters 
to  play  on.  The  dark,  gritty  nature  of 
the  subsoil  is  openly  declared,  and 
acute  edges  of  slag  peer  in  places 
through  the  superincumbent  epidermis. 
Yet  the  park  pleases  the  eye  and 
soothes  the  fancy  with  the  assurance 
that  ere  long  Wednesbury  will  have 
more  reason  to  be  proud  of  it  than  she 
certainly  has  even  at  present. 

And  now  for  professional  evidence 
about  the  trees  of  this  park.  The  cus- 
todian of  the  place  began  his  tale  with 
a  maxim  which,  if  applicable  to  trees, 
is  not  equally  applicable  to  human  be- 
ings; "The  quicker  a  thing  grows," 
he  said,  "the  better  it  grows."  The 
broad-leaved  poplars  on  the  slope  in- 
spired this  utterance  ;  but  though  these 
have  made  .the  most  of  their  chances  of 
growth  theyjiave  not  all  or  nearly  all 
taken  cordially  to  the  soil.  "  We  keep 
on  putting  in  others  in  place  of  the 


dead  ones  and  chopping  off  the  rottea 
parts,"  said  the  man  ;  and  as  he  spoke- 
he  pointed  to  a  melancholy  group  <^ 
withered  trees  whose  blackened  twigs- 
rustled  mournfully  in  the  breeze  thai 
made  mild  music  among  the  leaves  of 
their  more  robust  neighbors.  It  had  in» 
fact  to  be  admitted  that  even  poplars 
do  not  exactly  flourish  here.  One 
cannot  altogether  understand  why ;. 
but  perhaps  the  peculiar  acridness  of 
the  local  air  explains  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  shrub  of  the  district,  the* 
elder,  thrives  excellently,  and  verj 
grateful  is  the  greeuery  it .  yields  ;: 
privet  also  makes  Xght  of  the  basis- 
of  slag  upon  which  it  has  to  support 
existence.  It  has  been  stated  lately 
that  Scotch  flrs  are  the  trees  which 
seem  pre-eminently  suited  for  the 
Black  Country  ;  but  the  local  verdict 
is  against  them,  in  spite  of  their  hardi- 
ness. "  Coniferous  trees  don^t  do,  and 
it's  no  good  saying  they  do."  Firs  wilk 
make  a  bold  bid  for  life  on  very  poor 
soil,  but  they  cannot  stand  bad  air. 
Chemical  smoke  suffocates  them  ;  the- 
wonder  is  that  it  does  not  disagree 
moi*e  conspicuously  with  the  men  and^ 
women  condemned  by  circumstances  to- 
inhale  it. 

This  Brunswick  Park  merits  another 
word  or  two  for  the  few  bushes  of 
broom  on  its  cinder-mound  of  a  hilL 
As  one  would  expect,  broom  has  no 
objection  to  such  soil.  Leopardi,  ioi 
his  poem  on  Vesuvius,  reminds  us  of 
its  simplicity  in  this  respect :  — 

Odorata  ginestra, 
Contenta  del  desert!. 

Besides,  is  not  the  retama^  which  alone- 
of  shrubs  exists  on  the  Cafiadas,  thai 
discouraging  plateau  of  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  a  species  of  broom  ?  What 
would  the  Peak  be  without  its  retama  f 
And  the  Tenerifan  bees  would  miss  ita 
honey-laden  flowers  as  sadly  as  the 
tourist  the  fuel  afforded  by  this  well- 
loved  plant.  One  would  like  to  see  alB 
the  naked  spoil-banks  between  Bir- 
mingham and  Wolverhampton  gleam- 
ing with  the  gold  of  the  broom.  As  a 
beginning  to  better  things,  it  would! 
be   a  step    well   worth   taking,   event 
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•solely  from  the  aesthetic  aspect.  The 
prime  reproach  of  the  Black  Country 
-would  then  be  taken  away  from  it 
Before  leaving  the  Brunswick  Park  it 
may  be  whispered  thai  the  custodian's 
40ul  hungers  for  the  rhododendron  ;  he 
believes  this  garish  shrub  would  ac- 
HM>mmodate  itself  to  the  conditions  of 
Wednesbury  life. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  from  Wednes- 
bury brings  the  pedestrian  to  Walsall, 
which  also,  without  doing  it  wrong, 
may  be  ranked  as  a  Black  Country 
town,  though  it  is  comfortably  near 
the  undesecrated  eastern  fringe  of  the 
district.  Here  is  another  park,  and 
•one  by  no  means  to  be  missed  by  the 
investigator.  It  is  called  Beed's  Wood, 
4ind  may  be  somewhat  long-windedly 
•defined  as  an  area  of  about  forty-six 
acres  of  pit-mounds,  precariously  en- 
•closed,  rudely  levelled,  enriched  as 
much  as  limited  means  will  permit, 
4ind  set  here  and  there  with  trees, 
many  of  which  are  a  spectacle  to  bring 
tears  into  the  eyes.  We  regret  to  say 
it,  but  Reed's  Wood  is  a  dispiriting 
•example  of  Black  Country  replanta- 
tion. Yet,  as  a  set  off,  consider  its 
isite  and  its  comparative  newness.  The 
north  winds  have  it  at  their  mercy. 
It  obtains  none  of  the  protection  the 
Brunswick  Park  receives  from  the 
TOWS  of  houses  (villas,  if  you  will) 
which  flank  it  on  one  side,  and  from 
the  clever  retention  of  the  one  lofty 
pit-mound  on  another.  Beed's  Wood 
has  in  fact  been  charged  to  fight  its 
battle  as  a  forlorn  hope  ;  and  the  result 
seems  to  be  a  protracted  death-agony. 

The  park  was  established  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  when  sixteen  thousand 
aaplings  were  introduced  to  it,  many  of 
which  are  still  less  than  the  height  of 
a  man.  The  trees  in  sociable  knots 
do  certainly  contrive  to  keep  an  air 
•of  health.  Here  are  wych-elms,  ashes, 
poplars  of  several  kinds,  birch,  Scotch 
pines,  and  even  sycamores  and  oaks 
and  chestnut-trees.  We  were  con- 
ducted with  some  ceremony  into  the 
midst  of  a  plantation  where  two  or 
three  Scotch  firs  about  eight  feet  high 
were  discoverable.  So  far,  well ;  but 
^e  trial  comes  when  the  members  of 


this  pleasant,  if  rather  miscellaneouB, 
family  have  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  prove  their  mettle  as  individuals  ; 
in  other  words,  when  the  young  trees 
are  transferred  to  the  side  walks  and 
elsewhere.  The  tearing  winds  then 
soon  buffet  away  their  earlier  look  of 
callow  self-reliance.  The  poplars, 
birches,  and  ashes,  as  may  be  surmised, 
come  through  their  ordeal  best,  and 
especially  the  Lombaidy  poplars.  As 
for  the  sycamores,  beeches,  and  chest- 
nut-trees, they  droop  their  heads  and 
die  ;  as  indeed  do  also  some  of  their 
more  vigorous  comrades.  The  oaks 
and  firs  do  not  appear  yet  to  have 
been  tried  as  independent  personages* 
Probably  it  is  well  that  it  is  so. 

While  we  made  our  survey  of  this 
park,  the  men  were  engaged  in  creat- 
ing new  areas  for  planting.  Carts  full 
of  the  town's  rubbish  were  being 
emptied  into  the  hollows  ;  night-soil 
comes  as  an  added  agent.  On  this 
foundation  mould  is  laid,  the  whole  is 
zealously  raked  into  smoothness,  and 
as  a  preliminary  sown  with  grass  seed. 
Nothing  could  be  more  methodical. 
But  to  our  fancy  it  seemed  as  though 
the  adjacent  young  poplars  walched 
the  process  critically,  and  in  the  shak- 
ing of  their  leaves  whispered  to  eacli 
otlier  that  it  took  the  heart  out  of 
them  to  see  what  a  degraded  place 
they  had  spent  their  youth  in,  and  how 
determined  they  were  to  warn  any  new 
comers  of  their  kind  that  they  would 
best  do  their  duty  to  themselves  by 
dying  In  infancy.  Let  us  hope  it  was 
not  so ;  but  we  must  confess  that  the 
poplars  would  have  our  sympathy  if 
they  were  thus  broken-hearted. 

After  all,  however,  even  Reed's 
Wood  is  not  an  absolute  failure.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  since  so  much  has 
been  designed  and  done  here,  nnire 
cannot  be  done  to  protect  results 
already  attained.  The  notice-boards, 
intimating  that  two  months'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labor  is  the  reward 
for  damage  done  to  the  trees,  lets  the 
chief  offender  go  scot-free.  Until  the 
bleak  winds  are  chained,  or  some  sort 
of  barrier  is  < erected  to  cheat  them  of 
their  prey,  Reed's  Wood  will  always. 
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it  seems,  have  to  stru^le  desperately 
for  bare  existence.  We  doubt  even  if 
the  transformation  of  part  of  it  into  a 
cemetery  would  make  much  difference 
to  its  generally  forlorn  appearance. 
Municipal  thrift  or  impecuniosity  is 
presumably  at  the  root  of  the  difB« 
culty. 

This  paper  would  be  very  imperfect 
without  at  least  a  reference  to  the 
Dudley  region  of  the  Black  Country. 
Here,  too.  Mother  Earth  has  been  sadly 
worried.  Hugh  Miller's  words  are  as 
applicable  to  the  district  immediately 
under  Duke  Dodo's  castle  as  farther 
east :  *'  One  might  almost  imagine  the 
land  had  been  seized  in  the  remote  past 
by  some  mortal  sickness  and,  after 
vomiting  out  its  bowels,  had  lain  stone- 
dead  ever  since."  But  from  the  stand- 
point of  this  paper  Dudley  is  almost 
out  of  count.  There  is  verdure  enough 
and  to  spare  on  the  slopes  of  the  castle. 
As  the  local  poet,  with  his  local  ear, 
reminds  us  :  — 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  the  grove,  — 
The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush ; 

The  blackbird,  and  sweet-cooing  dove, 
With  music  enchant  every  bush. 

No  replanting  is  necessary  here  ;  the 
forest  trees  make  a  thick  brake  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  grimy  country 
towards  which  they  point  their  eastern 
boughs.  '*  As  it  is  here,"  they  may  be 
supposed  to  say,  '*  so  might  it  be  event- 
ually with  you  —  again." 

In  conclusion,  the  Black  Country  of 
Staffordshire  may  be  recommended 
respectfully  to  learn  a  lesson  not  only 
from  the  black  country  of  the  Ar- 
dennes, but  from  the  coal  district  of 
Shropshire,  only  some  twenty  miles  to 
the  north-west.  Here,  by  Oakengates, 
is  the  most  positive  of  witnesses  to 
the  inherent  virtues  even  of  spoil- 
banks.  There  is  a  wood,  actually  a 
little  forest  of  trees,  on  an  elevated 
surface  of  black  land  that  tells  its  own 
tale.  The  abandoned  pit-shafts  in  the 
middle  of  the  green  glades  sufficiently 
support  the  testimony  of  the  soil. 
This  wood  is  called  Cockshutt  Piece, 
and  here  may  be  seen  in  amicable  and 
happy  association  birches,  ashes,  wych- 


elms,  sycamores,  poplars,  rowans, 
Scotch  firs,  and  even  oak-trees.  The 
last  look  the  least  happy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  birch-trees  are  quite 
at  home,  and  here  more  than  ever 
strengthen  the  conviction  that  they  are 
the  tree  destined,  with  the  poplar  and 
the  ash,  to  do  wonders  in  South  Staf- 
fordshire. It  is  a  charming  little  wood, 
and  the  more  so  from  the  contrast  of 
its  black,  gritty  soil  with  the  green 
grass  and  greeu  leaves.  We  guessed 
its  age  at  twenty  years ;  but  we  were 
wrong.  A  wild-looking  lady  in  one  of 
the  red  cottages  hard  by  (with  pit-gear 
clanking  the  other  side  of  her  garden) 
assured  us  demonstratively  that  she 
had  been  married  ''  nineteen  year  last 
wake  "  and  that  she  remembered  the 
wood  long  before  then.  This  shows 
that  pit-banks  want  planting  betimes. 
Too  much  must  not  be  expected  of 
them  at  first ;  but  with  patience  and 
care  they  may  assuredly  be  transformed 
from  an  eyesore  into  objects  to  delight 
all  eyes. 
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BY  MRS.    E.    M.    FIELD, 
▲UTHOB  OF  <*THB  CHILD  AlTD  HI8  BOOK,"  XTC. 

When  Bebekah,  the  daughter  of 
Bethuel,  found  courage  to  follow  a 
strange  man  into  a  strange  land  to  be 
wedded  to  an  unknown  husband,  one 
faithful  friend  shared  the  wrench  from 
the  old  home  and  all  its  associations. 
Her  nurse  Deborah  went  also,  though 
cheered  by  no  promise  of  a  high  des- 
tiny, led  only  by  faithfulness  to  the 
child  whom  she  had  reared.  The  years 
of  this  service  were  long,  for  Bebekah's 
grandsons  were  men  when  the  whole 
family  mourned  so  deeply,  as  they  laid 
the  tried  friend  under  a  great  tree  by 
Bethel,  that  the  place  became  Allon- 
Bachuth,  the  Oak  of  Weeping. 

Deborah's  name  does  not  stand  alone 
in  the  world's  records  as  that  of  the 
faithful  nurse  of  childish  years  and 
friend  of  her  nurslings  when  grown. 
Secular  literature  gives  us  such  pic- 
tures as  that  of  Eurykleia,  the  nprse  of 
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Penelope  and  Telemachus,  of  Morag, 
the  tender  foster-mother,  who  read  the 
heart  of  Edith  of  Lorn,  and  who  alone 
could  draw  forth  the  secret  that 
gnawed  the  girPs  heart  on  her  festal 
day.  And  that,  again,  of  Tennyson's 
**  nurse  of  ninety  years,"  whose  hand, 
made  wise  hy  love,  knew  how  to  un- 
lock the  widowed  heart  and  let  loose 
the  fount  of  saving  tears  by  reminding 
her  lady  that  she  had  a  child  for 
whom  to  live.  These  are  fancy  por- 
traits, but  the  lives  of  eminent  men 
show  a  notable  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  nurse  of  childhood  has  been 
a  true  friend  and  helper,  sometimes 
even  to  the  extent  of  contributing  to 
the  formation  of  character,  and  so  to 
the  success  in  life  of  the  beloved 
charge.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  pres- 
ent paper  to  record  briefly  the  person- 
ality and  influence  of  some  of  these 
true-hearted  women. 

Betsy  Merton,  the  nurse  of  Arch- 
bishop Tait  of  Canterbury  in  childhood, 
was,  says  his  biographer,  a  person  so 
remarkable  that  she  became  almost  the 
centre  of  the  family  life.  Mrs.  Tait 
died  when  the  future  archbishop  was 
only  a  little  child,  and  a  delicate  one, 
with  deformed  feet  and  legs,  needing 
constant  and  especial  care.  There 
Were  financial  troubles  too,  and  the 
burden  of  the  housekeeping  and  of 
much  anxiety  rested  on  the  slender 
shoulders  of  the  eldest  sister,  Susan,  a 
girl  of  only  seventeen.  To  this  young 
mistress  Betsy  Merton  showed  a  re- 
spectful tenderness,  while  ably  second- 
ing her  efforts  by  strict  rule  in  the 
nursery.  She  taught  the  daily  reading 
lessons  to  the  younger  children  with 
unfailing  regularity,  while  on  Sunday 
the  main  occupation  was  the  study  of 
an  old  Family  Bible,  dedicated  to  Cath- 
erine Parr.  This  edition  contains  won- 
derful pictures,  as  that  of  the  man  with 
a  ''beam*'  as  lai^e  as  an  ordinary 
rafter  projecting  straight  from  his  eye. 
In  after  years  the  archbishop  and  his 
sisters  were  wont  to  attribute  their 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Scripture 
history  to  these  Sabbath  studies.  When 
Susan  Tait  had  married  Sir  George  Sit- 
well|  her  four  youngest  brothers  came 


with  Betsy  to  visit  her  new  home.  It 
was  then  suggested  that  Archie  and 
Campbell,  whose  legs  were  also  de- 
formed, should  be  sent  under  Betsy's- 
charge  to  the  village  of  Whit  worth, 
near  Bochdale,  to  try  the  treatment  of 
the  strange  Taylor  family,  the  farriers- 
turned  surgeons,  who  had  worked  a 
number  of  remarkable  cures  on  frac- 
tured and  twisted  limbs.  John  Taylor,, 
the  original  blacksmith  and  veterinary 
surgeon,  had  even  been  sent  for  by 
George  III.  to  prescribe  for  tlie  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  which  he  did  with  suc- 
cess. 

Betsy  Merton  and  her  charges  stayed^ 
at  the  Bed  Lion,  a  mere  public  house, 
where,  however,  the  best  sanded  parlor 
Was  set  aside  as  a  sitting-room  for  the- 
young  gentlemen.  The  faithful  nurse 
kept  careful  watch  over  her  young^^ 
charges  among  the  crowd  ot  poor  and 
middle-class  patients  who  thronged  the 
village.  She  taught  them  regularly,, 
too,  and  comforted  them  under  the 
misery  of  the  high  tin  boots  which  they 
were  made  to  wear  by  night  as  well  aa 
by  day.  Both  boys  were  completely 
cured  by  the  treatment,  and  Archie 
was  presently  sent  to  the  Edinburgh 
High  School,  and  then  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy  as  a  day  boy.  Now 
Betsy  acted  as  ''coach"  at  home. 
"She  was,"  says  his  sister,  Lady 
Walne,  "  his  only  help  in  learning  his 
lessons."  She  used  to  hold  the  Latin 
books  close  to  her  eyes,  diligently  fol- 
lowing each  word  as  he  repeated  page 
after  page.  "  Ay,  it  maun  be  right ; 
it's  just  word  for  word,  and  it  sounds 
like  it,"  was  his  encouragement,  or 
else  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  book 
with,  "Na,  na,  it's  no  that  ava,"  would 
warn  him  that  he  was  wrong.  Of  one 
principal  part  of  his  education  she  was 
absolute  mistress,  and  none  could  have 
been  better.  She  took  care  that  he 
was  out  of  bed  early  in  the  morning, 
and  allowed  no  relaxation  on  thia 
point.  This  was  no  unimportant  help, 
for  had  he  been  left  to  himself,  deli- 
cate as  he  was,  the  little  fellow  would 
hardly  have  had  the  resolution 
quired.^ 
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The  boy  did  well ;  handicapped  as  he 
tnight  have  beeu  supposed  to  be  by  his 
•eariy  delicacy,  he  carried  off  innamer* 
able  prizes  year  af  ler  year,  besides  the 
gold  medal  as  Dux  of  the  Academy. 
In  1827  he  secured  six  of  the  foremost 
prizes  of  a  first-rate  school,  and  Betsy's 
:8hare  in  the  success  must  have  been  no 
small  matter.  He  passed  on  to  Glas- 
gow University  and  Betsy  went  too,  to 
<are  for  the  boy's  health  and  comfort 
4ind  to  mount  guard  over  him  with  keen 
watchfulness.  Many  stories  were  told 
by  his  college  friends  of  their  repulses 
from  his  door  by  this  dragon,  when 
ithey  ventured  to  intrude  upon  his 
ihours  of  study.  Her  training  in  early 
rising  seems  to  have  had  good  effect, 
for  the  young  student  often  got  up  to 
work  at  four  o'clock.  It  must  have 
been  with  a  pang  that  Betsy  saw  her 
boy  go  to  Oxford  alone.  When  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh  after  taking  his 
degree,  it  was  a  strong  element  in  his 
pleasure  to  feel  that  he  came  back  to 
ibis  faithful  friend.  Finding  the  stairs 
in  the  Taits'  house  too  steep  for  her 
now,  Betsy  Merton  was  living  in  a 
•lodging,  frequently  visiting  the  family 
and  as  interested  as  ever  in  all  that 
•concerned  them.  Towards  the  end  of 
that  December,  however,  she  was  taken 
ill,  and,  though  at  first  there  seemed 
'no  ground  for  anxiety,  she  was  in  a 
high  fever  by  the  time  her  dear  Archie 
arrived.  He  went  at  once  to  her  bed- 
side, and  only  left  it  to  fetch  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church, 
who  gave  the  holy  communion  to  both. 
Betsy  herself  was  a  staunch  Presby- 
•terian,  but  private  celebrations  were  in 
•those  days  very  uncommon  in  her 
Church,  and  could  not  easily  be  ar- 
ranged. The  celebration  over,  the 
young  man  of  three-and-twenty  sat  still 
by  his  nurse's  bedside,  and  through 
4ho  long  night  spoke  words  of  hope 
and  comfort  at  intervals.  As  the  New 
Year  of  18S4  dawned,  she  died  with  her 
hand  in  his. 

Twelve  years  later,  Archibald  Tait, 
then  head  master  of  Rugby,  wrote  in 
'his  diary :  — 

*'  Slst  December,  1845,  \  to  12.  At 
this  hour  twelve  years  ago,  I  sat  by  the 


bedside  of  almost  my  oldest  and  dear« 
est  friend.  Grant  that  no  length  of 
years  may  make  me  forget  what  I  owe. 
to  thee  for  having  given  me  in  infancy 
and  childhood,  when  motherless  and 
helpless,  so  kind  and  good  a  friend." 

Sarah  Burgess,  the  nurse  of  Dean. 
Stanley  of  Westminster,  was  also  a 
close  friend,  and  one  whose  cultured 
mind  could  enter  into  many  of  the 
deeper  thoughts  of  an  eminent  man. 
Her  tombstone  stands  in  the  church- 
yard of  Alderley,  in  Cheshire,  where 
the  dean's  father  was  vicar  before 
becoming  Bishop  of  Norwich.  For, 
thirty-eight  years  Sarah  Burgess  was 
the  devoted  servant  and  friend  of  the. 
household.  Like  Archibald  Tait,  Ar- 
thur Stanley  was  a  very  fragile  child, 
needing  all  a  nurse's  care.  In  the  let- 
ters which  he  wrote  as  a  man,  her 
name  constantly  appears.  Once  he 
writes  from  abroad  to  tell  a  friend  of 
his  own  to  go  and  see  dear  *'  old  Sarah 
Burgess.  It  was  a  bitter  pang  to  leave 
her,  and  she  will  always  be  so  much 
comforted  to  hear  of  us."  Again  he 
has  been  reading  to  an  invalid  the 
psalm  in  the  ^'  Christian  Year,"  — 

Wish  not,  dear  friends,  my  pain  away, 

and  has  told  her  it  is  much  beloved  by 
'^  our  Sarah."  And  when  his  dear  old 
friend's  eyes  had  closed  in  death  he 
writes  the  following  beautiful  letter  to 
Professor  Jowett :  — 

''Early  on  Wednesday  morning  our 
old  and  dear  friend,  after  whom  you  so 
kindly  ask,  passed  away  almost  uncon- 
sciously. She  had  been  with  us  for 
thirty-eight  years,  and  was  certainly 
one  of  the  best  persons  I  have  ever 
known, '  perfect  in  her  generation,'  a 
constant  refreshment  and  support  wlien 
the  heavens  have  been  black  around 
us  and  when  faithfulness  has  « 3emed 
to  be  ceasing  out  of  the  earth. 

''It  was  always  instructive  to  hear 
her  talk.  To  us,  to  the  servants,  to 
her  own  family,  she  was  equally  a^ 
oracle.  One  thing  struck  me  a  good 
deal  the  last  time  we  spoke  t<^ther 
about  her  end  —  the  way  in  which  she 
placed  her  whole  confidence,  not  in  the 
mercy  but  in  the  Justice  of  God. 
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'<  Happily  we  were  all  together  here 
[at  Gauterbury],  and  she  has  escaped 
DDUch  suffering. 

'^  Forgive  me  for  saying  so  much 
about  a  matter  which  can  have  but 
little  interest  for  you,  and  a  grief  which 
the  world  does  not  recognize  at  all. 
But  to  us,  no  loss  out  of  our  own  selves 
could  be  greater,  and  her  place  can 
never  be  filled." 

He  preached  her  funeral  sermon  in 
Alderley  Church. 

The  popular  writer,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  dedicates  his  ^'  Child's  Gar- 
den of  Verses  "  to  Alison  Cunningham, 
whose  hand,  he  touchingly  says,  led 
him  through  the  '*  uneven  land  "  of  a 
sickly  childhood  :  — 

For  the  long  nights  yon  lay  awake 
And  watched  for  my  unworthy  sake  : 
For  your  most  comfortable  hand 
That  led  me  through  the  uneven  land  : 
For  all  the  story-books  you  read  : 
For  all  the  pains  you  comforted : 
For  all  you  pitied,  all  you  bore 
In  sad  and  happy  days  of  yore  ; 
.  My  second  mother,  my  first  wife, 
The  angel  of  my  infant-life  — 
From  the  sick  child,  now  well  and  old, 
Take,  nurse,  the  little  book  yon  hold. 
And  grant  it,  Heaven,  that  all  who  read 
May  find  as  dear  a  nurse  at  need, 
And  every  child  who  lists  my  rhyme 
In  the  bright,  fireside,  nursery  chime, 
May  find  in  it  as  kind  a  voice 
As  made  my  childish  days  rejoice. 

Old  Nurse  Margaret  was  a  power  for 
good  in  the  early  life  of  John  Law- 
rence, afterwanls  the  great  Lord  Law- 
rence. In  a  household  where  all  the 
luxuries  and  even  many  of  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life  were  refused  to  the 
children,  she  took  upon  herself,  on  oc- 
casion, to  stretch  the  hard  and  fast 
rules  in  the  diroction  of  greater  tender- 
ness. When  John  was  about  five  years 
old  he  had  a  bad  attack  of  ophthalmia, 
which  condemned  him  to  be  kept  for  a 
whole  year  in  a  darkened  room.  Here 
be  would  lie  on  the  sofa,  while  some- 
times his  sister,  sometimes  Margaret 
read  aloud  to  him,  and  during  this 
time  a  devotion,  never  lost  in  later 
life,  sprang  up  in  the  child's  heart.  In 
after  years,  I^ord  Lawrence  would  say 
that  he  would  never  fail  to  recognise 


anywhen  and  any  where,  lly^ilfc 
the  hand  of  either  of  these  kind  at^ 
tendants.  One  stor}'  connected  with 
tills  old  nurse  he  particularly  delighted 
to  relate.  His  biographer  notes  it 
down  almost  in  his  own  words. 

When  he  was  four  or  five  years  old,, 
and  staying  with  his  parents  at  Osteud^ 
Margaret  was  one  day  sent  to  Uie  mar- 
ket to  make  several  purchases,  with  a 
£5  note  which  she  was  to  change* 
Little  John  went  with  her,  enjoying^ 
the  stories  by  which  Margaret  cheered 
the  walk.  But  the  £5  note  excited 
suspicion,  the  shop-people  refused  to 
change  it,  some  declared  she  could 
have  no  right  to  so  much  money,  and 
finally  a  tumult  arose,  ending  in  Mar* 
garet  being  taken  before  the  magis- 
trate. Confused  and  frightened,  she 
could  hardly  speak,  but  managed  U> 
bring  out  the  statement  that  Colonel 
Lawrence  was  her  master,  and  this  hia 
little  boy. 

"On  hearing  my  name,  I  began  to 
feel  very  important,  and  thought  I 
would  now  come  forward  and  speak  up 
for  my  nurse,  so  I  came  out  from  be* 
hind  her  —  for  I  had  clung  to  her  all 
the  time  —  and  said  in  as  loud  a  voice 
as  I  could  manage, '  Why,  sir,  it's  our 
old  nurse,  Margaret,  she  is  a  very  good 
woman,  and  all  that  she  says  is  quite 
true  ;  I  came  to  the  market  with  her  to 
buy  our  food,  and  papa  gave  her  the 
money.  I  think  that  if  you  will  let  her 
go  you  will  do  right,  as  my  father 
knows  that  what  I  say  is  quite  true.'' 
The  magistrate  saw  quite  clearly,  now^ 
that  everything  was  above-board,  sa 
we  were  allowed  to  go  home  in  peace. 
He  said  to  me  before  we  went  away, 
*'  Well  done,  little  man  ;  you  spoke  up> 
for  your  nurse  bravely.'  " 

At  which  the  little  boy  felt  mncb 
elated,  thinking  that  the  time  was  come 
for  him  to  care  for  Margaret,  and  not 
Margaret  for  him. 

When  John  Lawrence  returned  to 
his  home  at  Clifton,  for  his  first  fur- 
lough from  India,  now  aged  twenty- 
nine,  he  found  three  great  changea^ 
which  made  sad  gaps  in  the  home  cir^ 
clc.  His  father  was  dead,  his  strong- 
hearted  eldest  sister  was  married  and 
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gone,  and  old  Margaret  was  dead  — 
Margaret,  who  bad  '^  tended  all  the 
family  from  infancy  up  to  manhood, 
whose  room  had  been  a  sanctuary  of 
peace  and  tenderness  and  repose  in  a 
somewhat  stiff  and  stern  household," 
and  who  had  still  stayed  on  as  friend 
and  helper  when  a  nurse  was  no  longer 
needed. 

John  Lawrence  felt  his  loss  deeply. 
Stern,  practical,  iron-willed  man  as  he 
was,  his  lirat  journey  after  returning  to 
England  was  to  visit  the  spot  in  a  dis- 
tant county  where  his  old  nurse  lay 
buried ;  and  years  later,  in  India,  he 
fixed  her  name  in  the  hearts  of  the 
next  generation  by  christening  one  of 
his  own  daughters  by  the  lovely  name 
of  his  earliest  friend,  MargareU 

Even  more  valuable  were  the  tender* 
ness  and  loving  care  of  his  nurse,  and 
more  precious  still  the  spiritual  life 
awakened  in  his  soul,  to  Antony  Ash- 
ley Cooper,  the  famous  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. Who  shall  say  how  much  cause 
the  crowd  of  poor  and  suffering  toilers 
whom  he  helped,  and  the  numbers  of 
workers  whom  his  example  roused  to 
action,  owe  to  the  seed  planted  in  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  young  heart  by  Maria 
MilHs  ? 

His  home  was  ruled  by  severity  and 
fear,  the  presence  of  his  parents  was  a 
perpetual  terror,  so  painful  that  young 
Ashley  was  almost  glad  when  the  time 
came  to  return  to  school,  even  to  one 
of  which  he  writes,  ''The  place  was 
bad,  wicked,  filthy,  and  the  treatment 
was  starvation  and  cruelty."  In  the 
parents'  absence  insufficient  food  and 
insufficient  warmth  at  night  were  often 
the  lot  of  the  child  ran  after  the  death 
of  Maria  Millis,  while  neither  the  stern 
father  nor  the  pleasure-loving  mother 
attempted  to  influence  their  young 
souls  for  good.  Thus  it  was  that  Miiria 
Millis,  formerly  the  mother's  maid, 
now  the  housekeeper,  a  simple-hearted, 
loving.  Christian  woman,  stepped  in, 
and  was  all  In  all  to  the  gentle  and 
serious  child  whose  young  life  knew 
no  childish  brightness.  Sitting  on  her 
knee  he  heard  over  and  orer  again  the 
sweet  story  of  old,  and  before  .he  was 
■•tea  years  old  his  young  heart  was 


already  athirst  for  God.  And  Maria 
Miliis's  teachings  were  such  as  to  de» 
velop  in  her  pupil  a  settled  and  intelli* 
gent  faith. 

It  was  she  who  taught  him  to  pray,, 
and  the  very  words  of  this  childish 
prayer,  repeated  through  many  young 
years,  were  so  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind 
that  in  old  age,  especially  in  sickness,, 
he  often  found  himself  repeating  them* 
This  vale  of  misery  proved  indeed  a 
well,  for  it  was  the  remembrance  of  the 
wretched  childhood  to  which  he  could 
only  look  back  with  a  shrinking  sense 
of  horror,  added  to  his  longing  to  serve 
the  Master  whom  he  loved,  that  in 
after  life  inspired  Lord  Shaftesbury'a 
efforts  for  the  relief  of  every  sort  of 
suffering.  His  removal  to  Harrow,  at 
twelve  years  old,  from  the  abominable 
school  which  he  had  entered  at  seven,, 
was  the  first  gleam  of  happiness  in 
daily  life  which  had  come  to  him.  It 
was,  under  these  circumstances,  a 
really  terrible  and  overwhelming  blow, 
when,  not  long  after  his  first  entrance 
into  school  life,  and  before  he  was 
eight,  his  true-hearted  friend  was  taken 
away.  She  was  the  only  grown-up 
person  whom  he  could  love,  the  only 
one  to  whom  he  could  confide  his  many 
school  troubles.  His  sisters  were  too 
young,  his  parents  merely  harsh  rulers  ; 
in  the  utter  loneliness  and  despair 
which  a  child  can  feel  so  keenly,  he 
turned  to  the  one  comfort  remaining, 
the  Book  which  Maria  Millis  had 
taught  him  to  love,  and  gave  all  his 
heart  to  the  Friend  that  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother.  Through  the  remain- 
ing four  years  at  the  cruel  school  he 
never  forbore  to  pray  and  to  read  the 
Bible  in  spite  of  any  mockery  or  insult. 
And  to  the  day  of  his  death  Lord 
Shaftesbury  wore  the  gold  watch  left 
to  him  by  ''  the  best  friend  I  ever  had 
in  the  world." 

Such  are  some  of  the  examples, 
''footprints  on  the  sands  of  time," 
which  good  women  have  left  to  us, 
examples  worth  treasuring  in  a  day 
when  so  many  think  domestic  service 
an  unworthy  vocation.  So  it  fnay  be 
if  "  the  hirelinsr  fieeth  because  he  is  a 
hireling,"  but  to  one  bent  upon  follow- 
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Ing  the  divine  Master  it  is  surely, 
-especially  in  the  case  of  the  nurse,  a 
priceless  opportunity  of  feeding  the 
lambs  beloved  of  the  great  Shepherd 
who  lived  as  well  as  died  for  his  sheep. 


Fnim  The  Fishing  Gawtte. 
nSHING  SUPERSTITIONS. 

The   legends,  quaint  customs,  and 
-superstitions  connected  with  fish  and 
fishing  are  many  and  curious.    Ask  a 
Scandinavian  why  salmon  are  red  and 
have  such  fine  tails.    You  will  be  told 
•that  the  ruddy  color  of   the  flesh  is 
•due  to  the  fact  that  when  Heaven  was 
^n  fire  the  gods  threw  the  flames  into 
the  water,  and  the  salmon  swallowed 
them.    The  delicacy  of  the  salmon's 
tail  is  explained  by  the  story  that  Loki, 
when  the   angry  gods   pursued   him, 
turned   himself   into  a   salmon.     He 
would  have  escaped  if  Thor  had  not 
caught  him  by  the  tail.    Salmon  have 
had  their  tails  fine  and  thin  ever  since. 
Why  are  soles,  plaice,  and  other  fiat- 
ifish  brown  on  one  side  and  white  on 
the  other  ?   The  Arabs  of  Upper  Egypt 
give  an  explanation  which  no  one  can 
hesitate  to  accept.    One  day,  they  tell 
you,  Moses,  the  Israelitish  lawgiver, 
was  frying  a  fish — we  all  know  the 
Jews  are  fond  of  fried  fish,  and  they 
«ook  it   splendidly.    Moses,  however, 
had  only  cooked  his  fish  on  one  side 
v)hen  the  fire  went  out,  and  so  he  angrily 
threw  the  half-cooked  fish  into  the  sea. 
Although  half  broiled,  it  came  to  life 
again,  and  its   descendants  —  all   the 
flatfish  — have   preserved   to-day    the 
peculiar    appearance    of    their    half- 
cooked  ancestor,  being  white  on  one 
side  and  brown  on  the  other.    Why  do 
haddocks   carry  those    peculiar   black 
*^  finger  marks  "  near  the  head  7   Some 
tell  us  that  they  are  a  memento  of  the 
pressure  of  St.  Peter's  fingers  when 
lie  went  fishing  for  the  tribute  money. 
On  the  Yorkshire  coast  they  say  the 
devil  once  determined  to  build  a  bridge 
at  Filey.    His  Satanic  Majesty  did  not 
start  the  bridge  for  the  convenience  of 
the  people,  but  for  the  destruction  of 


ships  and  sailors,  and  the  annoyanos 
of  fishermen  in  general.  In  the  prog- 
ress of  his  work.  Old  Nick  dropped  hia 
hammer  into  the  sea.  Snatching  at  it 
hastily,  he  caught  a  haddock,  and  all 
haddocks  carry  the  imprint  of  his  black 
fingers  to  this  day. 

Fishermen  have  queer  customs.    A 
few  years  ago  the  fishermen  of  Presr 
ton,  Lancashire,  used   actually  to  go 
fishing  on  Sunday.    It  seems  incred- 
ible, but  they  did.     A  clergyman  of 
the  town  used  to  preach  against  this 
Sabbath   desecration,   and   pray    that 
they  might  catch  no  fish.    And  they 
did  not !    But  they  found  out  how  to 
make  his  prayers  of  no  avail.     The 
fishermen  used  to  make  a  little  efUgy 
of  the  parson  in  rags,  and  put  this 
small    *'  guy "    up     their    chimneys. 
While  his  reverence  was  slowly  smoked 
and  consumed,  the  fish  bit — like  any- 
thing I    The  fishermen  of  the  Isle  o£ 
Man  always  feel  safe  from  storm  and 
disaster  if  they  have  a  dead  wren  on 
board.    They  have  a  tradition  that  at 
one   time  an   evil   sea   spirit   always 
haunted  the   herring    pack   and    was 
always  attended  by  storms.    The  spirit 
assumed  many  forms  ;  at  last  it  took 
the  shape  of  a  wren  and  flew  away. 
If  the  fishermen  have  a   dead  wren 
with  them,  they  are  certain  that  all  will 
be  safe  and  snug.    Shocking  it  is  to  be 
compelled  to  state  that  many  fishing 
superstitions  are   ungallantly  directed 
against  the  ladies.    Over  against  Rosa 
there  is    the   Island   of  Lewis,   sixty 
miles  in  length.    In  this  isle  there  is 
but  one  fresh  river.     ^'Fish  abound 
there  in  very  great  plenty,"  but  only 
let  a  woman  wade  in  the  stream,  and 
not  a  salmon  will  be  seen  there  for  at 
least  twelve  months.    There  is  a  sop^ 
about ''  Eliza's  TooUies,"  but  that  im-i 
mortal  lyric  does  not  explain  why  they 
should  frighten  the  fish.    I  believe  the 
ladies  deny  the  allegation  in  toto.    In 
the  south  of  Ireland,  an  angler  pro* 
ceeding  to  fish  declares  that  he  will 
have  no  luck  if  he  is  askfd  where  he  is 
going  to,  if  he  sees  a  magpie,  or  *^if 
lie   is  so  unfortunate   as   to  meet   a 
woman  I " 
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To  an  Old  Violin^  etc. 


TO  AN  OLD  VIOLIN. 

Could   it   but  speak,  what  strange  and 
moving  stories, 
What  tales  of  joy  and  grief,  it  would  un- 
fold. 
Of  faded  beauty  and  forgotten  glories, 
Of  love  and  sorrow  in  the  days  of  old  ! 

Perchance  it  played  the  grave  and  stately 
measure 

While  powdered  couples  trod  the  minuet ; 
Perhaps  it  was  a  beggar's  only  pleasure, 

Or  helped  a  prince  his  trouble  to  forget ! 

Ah,  violin  !  we  dream  and  wonder  vainly — 
Time  with  the  sweet  June  roses  never 
stays  — 
The  past  is  dead  ;  we  cannot  learn  more 
plainly 
The  buried  history  of  forgotten  days. 

Tet,  as  a  faint  and  odorous  sweetness  lin- 
gers 
With  faded  petals,  though  their  bloom 
be  fled  — 
So,  charmed  anew  by  sympathetic  fingers, 
Tou  bring  a  haunting  memory  of  the 
dead ; 

80,    as   of   old,    you   speak   in   tenderest 
fashion, 
Mellow  with  memories  of  unseen  years. 
To  raise  our  minds  from  worldly  care  and 
passion. 
And  stir  the  thoughts  that  lie  so  close  to 
tears. 

Anthony  C.  Deane. 

Longman's  Magazine. 


80ME  seek,  O  God  !  the  boon  of  death  from 
thee ; 
I  ask  a  gift  more  sorrowful  than  death, 
I  who   have  waited   twice  with   bated 
breath, 
Yet  tranquil,  at  Death's  gate.    All  wearily 
I  waited,  yet  no  voice  called  forth  for  me. 
So  silent  I  returned  into  the  path 
Of  life.    Now  even  as  one  that  lingereth 
Over  some  plan  whose  aim  he  could  not 

see 
Erewhile,  but  now  with  spirit  in  it,  longs 
To  accomplish  ere  the   coming  of   the 
night. 
So  I,  amid  the  tumult  and  the  strife 
Of  death  and  life,  to  which  no  task  belongs. 
Have  found  a  Ufework,  even  while  the 
light 
Of  life  is  flickering,  and  I  pray  for  life. 
L.  Mokbison-Gbant. 


A  STAB  CAN  BE  AS  PEBFECT  AS  A  S\7N. 

Because  you  cannot  be 
An  overhanging  bow. 
Whose  promise  all  the  world  can  see, 
Why  are  you  grieving  so  ? 
A  dewdrop  holds  the  seven  colors  too ; 
Can  you  not  be  a  perfect  drop  of  dew  ? 

Because  you  cannot  be 

Resplendent  Sirius, 
Whose  shining  all  the  world  can  see. 
Why  are  you  grieving  thus  ? 
One  tiny  ray  will  reach  out  very  far  ; 
Can  you  not  be  a  perfect  little  star  ? 

The  smallest,  faintest  star 

That  dots  the  Milky  Way, 
And  sends  one  glimmer  where  you  are 
Gives  forth  a  faultless  ray  ; 
Learn  then  this  lesson,  oh,  discouraged  one ! 
A  star  can  be  as  perfect  as  the  sun. 

Julia  H.  Mat. 


EXCELSIOB. 

A  LITTLE  higher  yet — until  we're  lifted 
Above  the  obscuring  clouds  that  dim  our 
sight : 
Until  our  souls  have  through  the  darkness 
drifted 
Into  God's  marvellous  light. 

A  little  nearer — till  earth's  jo3rs  and  sorrow 
Far,  far  beneath  us  in  the  shadows  lie, 

And  we  have  glimpses  of  the  bright  to- 
morrow 
That  waits  us  in  the  sky. 

A  little  higher  yet — a  little  nearer, 

Until  at  last  a  glorious  crown  is  won, 
Whilst,  as  we  soar,  sounds  sweeter  still, 
and  clearer, 
**  Servant  of  God,  well  done  !" 

Argosy. 


Whateveb  evils  Day  hath  done, 
Whatever  souls  have  suifered  wrong. 

Whatever  woes  the  falling  sun 
Will  leave  to  darkness  to  prolong ; 

Thou  art  a  dream  of  beauty.  Even  ! 

Thou  art  a  dower  to  lonely  eyes  ; 
Thou  art  an  evanescent  heaven 

Descending  through  the  languid  skies. 

Thou  bringest  rest  to  weary  strife, 
.  And  tears  to  eyes  that  longed  to  weep ; 
Thou  bring' St  a  hush  to  weary  life, 
A  calm  that  deepens  on  to  sleep. 

L.  Mobbison-Gbant. 


Scottish  National  Humor. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Beriew. 
SOOmSH  NATIONAL  HUMOB. 

No  one  can  pass  a  lifetime  amonf^ 
the  people  of  our  countryside  without 
bein<^  made  aware,  in  ways  pleasant 
and  the  reverse,  of  the  great  amount 
of  popular  humor  ever  huhbling  up 
from  the  heart  of  the  common  people. 
It  is  to  them  the  salt  of  intercourse, 
the  ihI  on  the  axles  of  their  life.  Not 
ofieii  does  it  reach  the  stage  of  being 
exprcHsetl  in  literary  form.  It  is  lost 
for  the  thue  being  in  the  stir  of  farm- 
byres,  in  the  cheerful  talk  of  ingle- 
nooks.  You  can  hear  it  being  windily 
exclianged  in  the  greetings  of  shep- 
herds cr}*ing  the  one  to  the  other 
across  the  valleys.  It  finds  way  in  the 
observations  of  passing  hinds  as  they 
meet  on  the  way  to  mill,  and  kirk,  and 
market. 

For  example,  an  artist  is  busy  at  his 
easel  by  the  wayside.  A  rustic  is  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder  in  the  free  man- 
ner of  the  independent  Scot.  A  brother 
rustic  is  in  a  field  near  by  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  He  is  uncertain 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  take  the 
trouble  to  mount  the  dyke  for  the  un- 
certain pleasure  of  looking  at  the  pic- 
ture. "Wliat  is  he  doing,  Jock?" 
asks  he  in  the  field  of  his  better  situ- 
ated mate.  "  Drawln'  wi'  pent  I  "  re- 
turns Jocky  over  his  shoulder.  '*  Is  't 
bonuy  ?"  again  asks  the  son  of  toil 
in  the  field.  '*  OcHT  but  bonnt  I  " 
comes  back  the  prompt  and  decided 
answer  of  the  critic.  Of  considerations 
for  the  artist's  feelings  there  is  not  a 
trace.  Yet  both  of  these  rustics  will 
appreciatively  relate  the  incident  on 
coniiug  in  from  the  field  and  washing 
themselves,  with  this  rider:  '^An'  he 
didiia  look  ower  weel  pleased,  I  can  tell 
ye!    Did  he,  Jock?" 

This  great  body  of  popular  humor 
first  fcmnd  its  way  into  the  channels  of 
our  historic  literature  mainly  in  the 
form  of  ballads  and  songs  — often  very 
free  in  taste  and  broad  in  expression, 
becsiuse  they  were  struck  from  the 
rnmic  heart,  and  accordingly  smelt  of 
the  farmyard  where  common  things  are 
called  by  their  common  names. 


But  in  time  these  rose  to  higher 
strata  in  the  poems  of  Lindsay,  iu  some 
of  Knox's  prose  —  very  grim  and  strong 
it  is  —  and  in  Dunbar  and  Henrysouu, 
mixed  in  every  case  with  strongly  per- 
sonal elements.  Burns  alone  caught, 
and  held  the  full  force  of  it,  for  he  was 
of  the  soil  and  grew  up  near  to  it.  So 
that  to  all  time  he  must  remain  the 
finest  expression  of  almost  all  forms  of 
Scottish  feeling.  As  to  prose,  chap- 
books  and  pamphlets  innumerable  car- 
ried on  the  stream,  which  for  the  most 
part  was  conveyed  underground,  till,  in 
the  fulness  of  the  time,  Walter  Scott 
came  to  give  Scottish  humor  world- 
wide fame  in  the  noble  series  of  imagi- 
native writings  by  which  he  set  his 
native  land  beside  the  England  of 
William  Shakespeare. 

Scott  was  the  first  great  literary  gar- 
dener of  our  old  national  stock  of  hu- 
mor, and  right  widely  he  gathered,  as 
those  know  who  have  striven  to  follow 
in  his  trail.  Hardly  a  chap-book  but 
he  has  been  through  —  hardly  a  genera- 
tion of  our  national  history  that  he  has 
not  touched  and  adorned.  Yet  because 
Scotland  is  a  wide  place,  and  Scottish 
humor  also  in  every  sense  broad,  no 
future  humorist  need  feel  straitened 
within  their  ample  bounds. 

Of  all  the  cherished  delusions  of  the 
inhabitant  of  the  southern  part  of 
Great  Britain  with  regard  to  his  north- 
ern brother,  the  most  astonishing  is 
the  belief  that  the  Scot  is  destitute  of 
humor.  Other  delusions  may  be  dissi- 
pated by  a  tourist  ticket  and  the  ascent 
of  Ben  Nevis  —  such  as  that,  north  of 
the  Tweed,  we  dress  solely  in  the  kilt 
—  which  we  do  not,  at  least,  during  the 
day  ;  that  we  support  life  solely  upon 
haggis  and  the  product  of  the  national 
distilleries ;  that  the  professors  of 
Edinburgh  University,  being  *'  panged 
fu'  o'  lear,"  communicate  the  same  to 
their  students  in  the  purest  Gaelic  —  a 
thing  which,  though  not  altogether  un- 
precedented, is,  I  am  told,  considered 
somewliat  informal  by  the  Scualus. 

These  may  be  taken  as  examples 
of  the  grosser  delusions  which  leap 
to  the  eye,  and  are  received  upon 
the  ear   as  often   as   the    subject   of 
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Scotland  arises  in  a  company  of  the  un- 
travelled,  and  as  we  should  say  ^'glai- 
kitEnglUher." 

Bat  such  vulgar  errors  are  now 
chiefly  confined  to  the  solemnly  fatuous 
sheets  which  proclaim  themselves  to 
he  comic  papers ;  and  which,  as  I  ob- 
serve from  the  evidence  of  the  rail- 
way bookstalls,  command  a  much  more 
ready  sale  in  England  than  the  works 
of  all  the  humorists  from  Charles  Lamb 
to  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  A  man  is 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps.  He 
is  still  better  known,  at  least  when  he 
travels,  by  the  papers  he  buys.  For  it 
is  but  rarely  that  we  can  select  our 
travelling  companions ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  when,  at  that  gay  and  pleas- 
ing mart  of  literature  of  which  I  con- 
fess myself  a  devotee,  the  railway 
bookstall,  a  man  says  boldly,  '*  lllus- 
irated  Scrapingsj  Orts^  ChipSj  and  the 
Tink  ^Unr"*  he  writes  himself  down 
£LB  a  genuine  lover  of  literature,  of  a 
kind,  indeed,  but  I  know  well  that  Mr. 
Lang  and  Mr.  Barrie  will  not  profit  by 
liim. 

It  is,  however,  not  always  wise  to 
judge  by  appearances.  A  friend  of 
mine  upon  one  occasion  very  nearly 
lost  the  important  good- will  of  the 
father  of  the  lady  to  whom  his  affec- 
tions were  at  the  time  somewhat  en- 
gaged, by  foolishly  colloguing  with  a 
certain  prospective  brother-in-law,  a 
youth  wholly  without  reverence,  and 
buying  a  large  quantity  of  the  afore- 
said Orta-and'Scrapings  illustrated  lit- 
erature. This  the  ill-set  pair  strapped 
conspicuously  upon  the  outside  of  the 
paternal  dressing-cases  and  rugs  — 
which,  not  being  discovered  till  the 
journey  was  far  spent,  occasioned  great 
indignation  in  the  owner,  who  had  in- 
structed the  buying  of  PicncA,  the 
Guardian,  the  Spectator,  and  other 
serious  literature  of  that  kind.  Ex- 
planations and  apologies  were  not 
accepted  ;  and,  as  I  say,  this  man  of 
my  acquaintance  nearly  lost  a  fairly 
good  wife  over  this  occurrence. 

It  is  a  dictum  of  the  most  justly 
celebrated  of  emeritus  professors  of  the 
classics  (alas  I  gone  from  the  upper 
world  since  this  paper  was  in  print) 


that  ''every  person  who  despises  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  proves 
himself  to  be  either  a  conceited  puppy 
or  an  ignorant  fool."  Our  own  atti- 
tude towards  the  Greek  language  at 
that  time  was  not,  however,  that  of 
contempt.  We  have  always  had  the 
deepest  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  for  the 
equator  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  upon 
more  intimate  acquaintance  that  ad- 
miration and  respect  would  increase, 
we  may  say,  on  both  sides.  So  that, 
though  the  professor  frequently  told 
us  that  he  had  known  several  learned 
pigs  to  make  much  better  Greek  verses 
than  ourselves,  we  are  yet  free  of  his 
greater  excommunication. 

But  I  should  like  to  pass  on  his  com- 
mination,  after  expressing  my  envious 
admiration  of  the  strength  and  com- 
pactness of  his  language.  This  (it  is 
understood)  is  what  married  ladies  are 
wont  to  do,  who  have  been  sorely  tried 
during  the  day  by  the  stupidity  of  ser* 
vauts  and  the  contrariness  of  circum- 
stances —  they  wait  till  their  husbands 
come  home,  and  pass  it  on.  For  this 
makes  the  thing  fair  all  round  and  pre- 
vents hard  feelings. 

So  I  should  much  like  to  say,  here 
and  now,  that ''  every  person  who  de- 
spises Scottish  national  humor  proves 
himself  to  be  either  a  conceited  puppy 
or  an  ignorant  fool."  I  should  like  to 
add  —  '*  or  both  I  " 

There  is  a  classical  passage  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  which,  with 
the  metrical  psalms,  the  poems  of 
Burns,  and  the  Catechisms,  Shorter 
and  Larger,  ouglit  to  be  required  of 
every  Scottish  man  or  woman  before 
they  be  allowed  to  get  married.  It  is 
sad  to  see  young  people  setting  up 
house  so  ill-fitted  for  the  battle  of  life. 
The  passage  from  Mr.  Stevenson  is  as 
follows.  I  protest  that  I  never  can 
read  it,  even  for  the  hundredth  time, 
without  a  certain  sympathetic  moisture 
of  the  eye. 

None  but  an  Edinburgh  lad  could 
have  written  it  —  none  but  one  to 
whom  nature  and  the  works  of  Grod 
meant  chiefly  the  Pentlands  and  the 
Lothians :  — 
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There  is  no  special  loveliness  in  that  grey 
country  with  its  rainy,  sea-beat  archi- 
pelago ;  its  fields  of  dark  mountains  ;  its 
unsightly  places,  black  with  coal ;  its  tree- 
less, sour,  unfriendly  looking  corn-lands ; 
its  quaint,  grey,  castled  city,  where  the 
bells  clash  of  a  Sunday,  and  the  wind 
squalls,  and  the  salt  showers  fly  and  beat. 
I  do  not  know  if  I  desire  to  live  there  ;  but 
let  me  hear,  in  some  far  land,  a  kindred 
voice  sing  out,  **0h,  why  left  I  my 
hame?**  and  it  seems  at  once  as  if  no 
beauty  under  the  kind  heavens,  and  no 
society  of  the  good  and  wise,  can  repay  me 
for  my  absence  from  my  country.  And 
though  I  would  rather  die  elsewhere,  yet  In 
my  heart  of  hearts  I  long  to  be  buried 
among  good  Scots  dods.  I  will  say  it 
fairly,  it  grows  on  me  with  every  year ; 
there  are  no  stars  so  lovely  as  Edinbuigh 
street-lamps.  The  happiest  lot  on  earth  is 
to  be  bom  a  Scotsman.  You  must  pay  for 
it  in  many  ways,  as  for  all  other  advan- 
tages on  earth.  You  have  to  learn  the 
Paraphrases  and  the  Shorter  Catechism ; 
you  generally  take  to  drink  ;  your  youth, 
so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  is  a  time  of 
louder  war  against  society,  of  more  outcry, 
and  tears,  and  turmoil,  than  if  you  were 
bom,  for  instance,  in  England.  But, 
somehow,  life  is  warmer  and  closer,  the 
hearth  bums  more  redly ;  the  lights  of 
home  shine  softer  on  the  rainy  street,  the 
very  names,  endeared  in  verse  and  music, 
cling  nearer  round  our  hearts.  An  En- 
glishman may  meet  an  Englishman  to- 
morrow, upon  Chimborazo,  and  neither  of 
them  care ',  but  when  the  Scotch  wine- 
grower told  me  of  Mons  Meg,  it  was  like 
magic 

From  the  dim  ahiellog  on  the  misty  island, 
Moontains  dlTide  us  and  a  world  of  seas ; 

Tet  still  our  hearts  are  true,  our  hearts  are  High- 
land, 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides. 

Our  hunior  lies  so  near  our  feeling 
for  our  country  that  I  would  almost 
say,  if  we  do  not  feel  this  quotation  — 
ay,  and  feel  it  in  our  bones  —  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  both  the  humor 
and  the  patlios  of  Scotland  are  to  be 
hill  from  us  during  the  terra  of  our 
natural  lives. 

However,  as  Mr.  Whistler  said,  when 
a  friend  pointed  out  to  him  a  certain 
suggestion  of  the  landscape  Whistle- 
rian  in  an  actual  sunset:  ''Ah,  yes, 
nature  Is  crocpinn;  up ! "  so  we  may 
say,  with  reference  to  the  appreciation 


of  Scottish  humor  south  of  the  Tweed, 
England  is  '*  creeping  up."  The  num- 
bers of  editions  of  Scott,  edited  and 
inedited,  illustrated  and  annotated, 
plain  and  colored,  prove  it.  Other 
things  also  prove  it.  It  is  always  a 
good  brick  to  throw  at  a  literary  pes- 
simist, to  tell  him  the  number  of 
editions  of  Scott  that  have  appeared 
during  the  last  half-dozen  years.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  there  are  —  I  have 
no  idea  —  but  I  always  say  fifty-three 
and  four  more  coming,  for  that  sounds 
exact,  and  as  if  one  had  all  the  sta- 
tistics up  one's  sleeve.  If  you  say 
these  little  things  with  a  confident  air, 
you  are  never  contradicted.  No  one 
knows  any  different.  It  is  a  habit 
worth  acquiring.  I  am  not  proud  of 
the  accomplishment,  and  I  don't  mind 
saying  that  I  learned  the  trick  from 
listening  to  the  evidence  of  skilled  wit- 
nesses in  the  courts  of  law. 

My  subject  is  ''Scottish  National 
Humor  in  Fiction." 

Therefore  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  national  humor  of  fact.  The 
Scots  were,  for  instance,  a  people  in- 
tensely loyal  to  their  kings  and  queens. 
Yet,  so  long  as  they  were  Avith  us,  we 
dissembled  our  affection.  Alas,  we 
never  told  our  love  I  In  fact,  we  al- 
ways rebelled  against  them,  so  that 
they  might  have  a  good  time  hanging 
us  in  the  Grassmarket  and  ornamenting 
the  Netherbow  with  our  heads.  But 
as  soon  as  we  had  driven  these  kings 
and  queens  into  exile,  we  became  tre- 
mendously loyal,  and  kept  up  constant 
trokings  with  tlie  exiled  at  Cartsbrook, 
in  Holland,  or  with  "  the  king  over  the 
water."  Our  very  Cameronians  be- 
came Jacobites  and  split  on  the  subject, 
as  the  Scottish  kirks  always  did  —  be- 
ing apparently  of  the  variety  of  animal- 
cule which  multiply  by  fissure.  So  we 
went  on,  till  we  got  them  back,  and 
again  seated  on  the  throne  with  a  firm 
seat  and  a  tight  rein.  Then  we  re- 
belled once  more,  just  to  keep  them 
aware  of  themselves.  Thus  was  our 
national  humor  expressed  in  history. 

Or  we  had  our  family  feuds.  It  mat- 
tered not  whether  we  were  kilted  Macs 
of  the  north  or  steel-capped,  leathern- 
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jacked  Kennedys  of  the  south,  we 
loved  our  name  and  clan,  and  stood  for 
them  against  king  and  country.  But, 
nevertheless,  we  arose  early  in  the 
morning  and  had  family  worahip,  like 
Mr.  John  Mure  of  Auchendraine. 
Then  we  rode  forth,  with  spear  and 
pistolet,  to  convince  some  erring 
brother  of  the  clan  that  he  must  not  do 
so.  I  received  a  delightful  entry  from 
an  old  family  register  of  facts  the  other 
day.  It  was  mixed  up  with  religious 
reflections,  and  had  this  trifling  memo- 
randum interpolated  to  break  the  placid 
flow  of  the  spiritual  meditation.  "  This 
day  and  date  oor  Jock  stickit  to  deid 
Wat  Maxwell  o'  Traquair  I  Glory  be 
to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  I  " 

This  also  is  a  part  of  our  national 
humor  of  fact. 

Master  Adam  Blackadder  was  an  ap- 
prentice boy  in  Stirling  in  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Covenant.  The  military 
were  coming,  and  the  whole  Whiggish 
town  took  flight. 

**I  would  have  been  for  running,  too/* 
says  young  Adam,  the  merchant* s  loon.  '*I 
would  have  been  for  the  running,  too,  but 
my  master  discharged  me  to  leave  the  shop. 
'For,'  said  he,  Hhey  will  not  have  the  con- 
fidence to  take  the  like  of  you,  a  silly  young 
lad.'  However,  a  few  days  thereafter  I 
was  gripped  by  two  messengers  early  in  the 
morning,  who,  for  haste  would  not  suffer 
me  to  tie  up  my  stockings,  or  put  about 
my  cravat,  but  hurried  me  away  to  Provost 
Russel's  lodgings  —  a  violent  persecutor 
and  ignorant  wretch  !  The  first  word  he 
spak  to  me  [putting  on  his  breeches]  was, 
*  Is  not  this  braw  wark,  sirr,  that  we  maun 
be  troubled  wi'  the  like  o'  you?'  I  an- 
swered [brave  loon,  Adam  I],  *  Ye  hae  got- 
ten a  braw  prize,  my  lord,  that  has  claucht 
a  poor  prentice  I'  He  answered,  'We 
canna'  help  it,  sirr,  we  must  obey  the 
king's  lawes  !'  *  King's  lawes,  my  lord,'  I 
says,  *  there  is  no  such  lawes  under  the 
sun  ! '  For  I  had  heard  that,  by  the  bond, 
heritors  were  bound  for  their  tenants  and 
masters  for  their  servants  —  and  not  ser- 
vants for  themselves  [and  so  Andrew  had 
him].  *No  such  laws,  sirr,'  says  our 
sweet  Provost,  '  ye  lee'ed  like  a  knave  and 
traitour,  as  ye  are.  So,  sirr,  ye  come  not 
here  to  dispute  the  matter  ;  away  with  him, 
away  with  him  to  the  prison.'  " 

So  accordingly  they  haled  away  the 


humorsome  apprentice  of  Stirling  to 
Bridewell,  where,  as  he  says,  and  as 
we  should  expect,  he  was  never  mer- 
rier in  his  life,  albeit  within  iron  gates 
and  waiting  on  the  mercy  of  the 
''sweet  provost"  whom  he  surprised 
"  putting  on  his  breeks." 

But  how  exquisitely  humorous  is 
the  whole  scene  —  the  lad,  not  to  be 
"  feared,"  and  well  content  to  get  the 
better  of  the  provost  in  the  battle  of 
words,  derives  an  admirable  satisfaction 
from  the  difficulties  of  his  enemy,  who 
has  perforce  to  argue  while  ''putting 
on  his  breeks,"  a  time  when  teguments, 
not  arguments,  are  most  fitting.  Mean- 
while the  provost  is  grimly  conscious 
that  he  is  getting  the  worst  of  it,  and 
that  what  the  prentice  loon  said  to  him 
will  be  a  sad  jest  when  the  bailies  con- 
gregate round  the  civic  punch-bowl ; 
yet,  for  all  that,  he  is  not  unapprecia- 
tive  of  the  lad's  national  right  to  say 
his  say,  and,  not  without  some  reluc- 
tance, silences  him  with  the  incontro- 
vertible argument  of  the  "  iron  gates.'* 
This  also  is  Scottish  and  national,  and 
could  hardly  be  native  elsewhere. 

As  we  go  on  to  consider  these  and 
other  similar  circumstances  chronicled 
in  our  national  history,  certain  ill-de- 
fined but  obvious  sorts  and  kinds  of 
national  humor  emerge.  They  look  at 
us  out  of  all  manner  of  unexpected 
places  —  out  of  the  records  of  the 
Great  Seal,  out  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Privy  Council,  out  of  State  trials,  out 
of  the  findiugs  of  juries.  •'We  find 
that  the  pnsoner  killit  not  the  particu- 
lar man  aforesaid,  yet  that  nevertheleaae 
he  is  deserving  of  hanging."  On  gen- 
eral grounds,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  and 
to  encourage  the  others  I  So  hanged 
the  acquitted  man  duly  was.  Then 
there  is  the  famous  indictment  upou 
which  (if  all  tales  be  true)  one  Moss- 
man  was  hanged,  on  May  20,  1785. 
^'Ist.  He  was  fand  onabil  to  give  an 
account  of  himseP.  2nd.  He  wandered 
in  his  discoorse.  3rd.  He  said  that  he 
cam'  from  Carrickl"  He  was  imme- 
diately executed. 

Disentangling  some  of  these  threads 
of  humor  which  slioot  scarlet  througii 
the  hodden  grey  of  our  national,  rec- 
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ords,  we  cao  distioguish  foar  kinds  of 
historical  humor  —  first,  the  hainor 
which  I  propose,  without  any  partic- 
ular hiw  or  license,  to  call  by  analogy 
<'Polter  Humor."  The  best  attested 
of  all  apparitions  is  a  certain  Gkdloway 
ghost  —  the  spirit  which  troubled  the 
house  of  Collin,  in  the  parish  of  Rer- 
rick,  for  months,  and  was  only  finally 
exorcised  after  many  wrestlings  with 
all  the  ministers  of  the  countryside 
in  Presbytery  assembled.  It  was  a 
merry  and  noisy  spirit  of  the  type 
called  (I  am  informed)  the  Polter 
Ghost,  a  perfect  master  of  the  whist- 
ling, pinching,  vexing,  stone-throwing, 
spiritualistic  athletic.  So  following 
this  analogy  we  may  call  a  considerable 
part  of  our  national  humor  of  fact 
polter  humor.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
thing  which,  mixed  with  the  animal 
spirits  and  primitive  methods  of  the 
undergraduate,  leads  him  occasionally 
to  thump  upon  the  floor  of  philosophy 
class-rooms  in  a  manner  most  unphil- 
osophic  I  am,  it  may  be,  thinking  of 
the  things  that  were  in  the  good  old 
times,  when  it  was  a  mistake,  trivial  in 
the  extreme,  to  forget  one's  college 
note-book,  but  capital  to  leave  behind 
one's  stick.  The  polter  humor  of 
Scotland  is  largely  the  humor  of  the 
unlicked  cub,  playing  with  such  dan- 
gerous weapons  as  swords  aud  battle- 
axes,  instead  of  boot-laces  and  blacking. 

''There  is  no  discourse  between  a 
full  man  and  a  fasting.  Sit  ye  doon. 
Sir  Patrick  Grey,"  said  the  Black 
Douglas  to  the  king's  messenger,  seut 
to  demand  the  release  of  Maclellan  of 
Bombie.  Sir  Patrick,  who  might  have 
known  better,  sits  him  down.  The 
Black  Douglas  moves  his  hand  and 
his  eyebrow  once  ;  and  even  while  the 
messenger  is  solacing  himself  with 
''doo-tairt"  and  a  cup  of  sack,  poor 
Maclellan  is  had  out  to  the  green  and 
beheaded.  Sir  Patrick  fiuishes,  and 
wipes  his  five-pronged  forks  in  the  na- 
tional manner  underneath  bis  doublet. 
He  is  ready  to  talk  business,  and  so  is 
the  Black  Douglas  —  now.  ''There  is 
your  man.  Tell  his  Majesty  he  is  most 
welcome  to  him,"  said  the  Douglas  ; 

it  is  a  pity  that  he  wants  the  head  \ " 


4( 


That  is  the  polter  humor  in  exceZsis 
—  the  undergraduate  playing  with  the 
headsman's  axe  instead  of  the  harm- 
less necessary  cudgel  which  costs  a 
shilling. 

It  is  a  primitive  kind  of  humor  of 
savage  origin  ;  and  how  many  varieties 
of  it  there  are  among  siavage  tribes, 
and  amongst  that  largest  of  all  savage 
tribes,  the  noble  outlaw  Ishmaels  of 
the  world,  boys  —  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
only  knows. 

Of  this  Polter  humor,  perhaps  the 
finest  instances  are  to  be  found  in  the 
chap-books  of  the  latter  half  of  last 
century  and  the  first  ten  years  of  this. 
So  soon  as  Scott  had  made  the  Scottish 
dialect  into  a  national  language,  the 
edge  seemed  completely  to  go  off  these 
productions.  With  one  consent  they 
became  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable. 
Indeed,  they  can  hardly  be  called 
"  profitable  "  reading  at  the  best.  For 
it  is  like  walking  down  a  South  Italian 
lane  to  read  them,  so  thickly  do  causes 
of  offence  lie  around.  But  for  all  that, 
in  them  we  have  the  rough  give-and- 
take  of  life  at  the  country  weddings, 
the  holy  fairs,  the  kirns  and  chris- 
tenings of  an  older  time.  I  never 
realized  how  great  and  clean  Bobert 
Burns  was,  till  I  saw  from  what  a 
state  of  utter  depravity  he  rescued 
such  homely  topics  as  these.  Yet  in 
these  days  we  are  uneasily  conscious 
that  even  Bobert  Burns  has  need  to 
have  his  feet  wiped  before  he  comes 
into  our  parlors.  As  a  corrective  to 
this  over-refinement,  I  should  prescribe 
a  counter-irritant  in  the  shape  of  a 
short  but  drastic  course  in  the  dialect 
chap-books  of  the  final  thirty  years  of 
last  century. 

In  the  novels  of  Smollett  is  to  be 
found  the  more  (or  less)  literary  ex- 
pression of  this  form  of  humor.  True, 
one  cannot  read  very  much  of  him 
at  a  time,  for  the  effect  of  a  score  of 
pages  acts  physically  on  the  stomach 
like  sea-sickness.  But  yet  we  cannot 
<leny  that  there  is  this  polter  humor 
element  in  Scottish  fiction,  though  the 
fact  has  been  largely  and  conveniently 
forgotten  in  these  days.  There  are, 
however,  some  pearls  among  an  iuor- 
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dinate  number  of  awine-stics.  Yet  we 
can  see  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  man- 
ifestation, of  this  peculiar  humor  in  the 
old  civic  enactment  which  caused  it  to 
be  proclaimed  that  any  citizen  walking 
down  the  Ganongate  upon  the  side 
causeways  after  a  certain  hour  of  e'en, 
did  so  at  **  the  peril  of  his  head." 
There  is  to  this  day  a  type  of  sturdy, 
full-blooded  Scot,  who  cannot  imagine 
anything  much  funnier  ihan  the  empty- 
ing of  a  pail  of  suds  out  of  a  window 
—  upon  some  one  else's  head.  Some- 
times this  gentleman  gets  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  laughs  when 
another  member  sito  down  upon  his 
new  and  glossy  hat,  which  cost  him 
a  guinea  that  morning. 

Among  the  tales  of  James  Hogg  there 
are  many  examples  of  poller  humor. 
Hogg  is,  in  some  of  his  many  rambling 
stories,  the  greatest  example  in  litera- 
ture of  the  Scottish  Picaresque.  He 
delights  to  carry  his  hero  —  who  is 
generally  nobody  in  particular,  only  a 
hero  —  from  adventure  to  adventure 
without  halt  or  plot,  depending  upon 
the  swing  of  the  incident  to  carry  him 
through.  And,  indeed,  so  it  mostly 
does.  '^  The  Bridal  of  Polmood,"  for 
instance,  is  of  this  class.  It  is  not  a 
great  original  work,  like  the  '^  Con- 
fessions of  a  Justified  Sinner,"  or  a 
delightful  medley  of  UUes  like  the 
'<  Shepherd's  Calendar."  But  it  is  a 
sufficiently  readable  story,  though  as 
like  the  actual  life  of  the  times  as  Ten- 
nyson's courtly  knights  are  to  the 
actual  Bound  Table  men  of  Arthur  the 
king.  In  the  *^  Adventures  of  Basil 
Lee  "  and  in  "  Widow  Watts's  Court- 
ship," we  find  the  polter  humor. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  instance 
of  Hogg's  rattling  give-and-take  is  his 
briskly  humorous  and  admirable  story 
of  "The  Souters  of  Selkirk." 

From  recent  Scottish  literature  this 
rough  and  thoroughly  national  species 
of  humor  has  been  almost  banished ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why,  having 
cleaned  its  feet  a  little,  the  polter  hu- 
mor might  not  be  revived.  There  is 
plenty  of  it,  healthy  and  hearty,  sur- 
viving in  the  nooks  and  comers  of  the 
hills. 


The  second  species  of  htUnor  wbicb 
I  shall  try  to  discriminate  is  what,  for 
lack  of  a  better  name,  I  shall  call  the 
humor  of  irony.  It  is  akin  to  the  pol- 
ter humor  in  that  it  has  chiefly  refer- 
ence to  actions,  but  is  of  a  quieter 
variety.  Of  this  sort,  and  to  me  aui 
exquisite  example,  is  the  advice  Donald 
Cargil  offered  to  Claverhouse  as  he- 
was  riding  from  the  field  of  Drumclog, 
after  his  defeat,  as  hard  as  his  horse 
could  gallop,  to  "Bide  for  the  after- 
noon diet  of  worship  I "  —  a  jest  which 
did  credit  to  the  grim  old  "faithful 
contender,"  considering  that  he  had 
been  so  lately  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  John  Graham  himself.  I  am  sure 
that  Claverhouse  appreciated  the  iron- 
ical edge  of  the  observation,  even  if  he 
did  not  forget  the  jester  :  — 

Two  soldiers  reported  a  squabble  between 
two  of  their  officers  to  Colonel  Graham. 

"How  knew  ye  of  the  matter?*'  said 
Claverhouse 

"  We  saw  it,"  they  replied. 

"But  how  saw  ye  it?*'  he  oontlnued, 
pressing  them. 

"We  were  on  guard,  and,  hearing  the 
din  and  turmoil,  we  set  down  our  pieces 
and  ran  to  see.** 

Whereupon  Colonel  Graham  did  arise, 
and  gave  them  many  sore  paiks,  because 
that  they  had  left  their  duty  to  gad  about 
and  gaze  on  that  which  concerned  them 
not. 

In  like  manner,  and  in  the  same  ex- 
cellent antique  style,  it  is  told  of  Duke 
Rothes  that,  finding  that  his  lady  waa 
going  just  a  step  too  far  in  the  freedom 
with  which  she  entertained  proscribed 
ministers  under  his  very  nose,  he  sent 
her  ladyship  a  message  that  it  behoved 
her  to  keep  her  "black-coated  mes- 
sans"  closer  to  her  heel,  or  else  that 
he  would  be  obliged  to  kennel  them  for- 
her. 

Perhaps  the  finest  instance  of  this 
humor  is  the  well-known  story,  prob- 
ably entirely  apocryphal,  but  none  the 
less  woithy  on  that  account,  of  the 
Fifcshire  laird,  who,  with  his  man 
John,  was  riding  to  market.  (It  is,  I 
think,  in  "  Dean  Ramsay,"  and,  being 
far  from  books,  I  quote  from  memory. )« 
The  laird  and  John  are  passing  a  hole- 
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in  the  moor,  when  the  laird  turns  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder  and  says  : 
'^  John,  I  saw  a  tod  gang  in  there  I '' 

**  Did  ye,  indeed,  laird  ?  "  cries  John, 
all  his  hunting  blood  instantly  on  fire. 
^'  Ride  ye  your  lane  to  the  toon ;  I'll 
howk  the  craltur  oot  I  " 

So  back  goes  John  for  pick  and  spade, 
having  first  stopped  the  earth.  The 
laird  rides  his  way,  and  all  day  he 
18  forgathering  with  his  cronies,  and 
*'  preeing  the  drappie  "  at  the  market 
iovrn^  ploys  in  which  his  henchman 
would  ably  and  willingly  have  seconded 
him.  It  is  the  hour  of  evening,  and 
the  laird  rides  home.  He  comes  to  a 
mighty  excavation  on  the  hillside. 
The  trench  is  both  long  and  deep. 
Very  tired  and  somewhat  short-grained, 
John  is  seated  upon  a  mound  of  earth, 
vast  as  the  foundation  of  a  fortress. 
^*  There's  nae  fox  here,  laird  I  "  says 
John,  wiping  the  honest  sweat  of  en- 
deavor from  his  brow.  The  laird  is 
not  put  out.  He  is,  indeed,  exceed- 
ingly pleased  with  himself.  '^'Deed, 
John,"  he  says,  ''I  wad  hae  been 
mackle  surprised  gin  there  had  been  a 
tod  there.  It's  ten  year  since  I  saw 
the  beast  gang  in  that  hole  I  " 

Here  the  nationality  of  the  ironical 
humor  consists  in  the  non-committal 
attitude  of  the  laird.  It  is  none  of  his 
business  if  John  thinks  of  spending  his 
day  in  digging  a  fox-hole.  It  is,  no 
doabt,  a  curious  method  of  taking  ex- 
ercise when  one  might  be  at  a  market 
ordinary.  But  there  is  no  use  trying  to 
account  for  tastes,  and  the  laird  leaves 
John  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will. 
History  does  not  relate  what  were 
John's  remarks  when  the  laird  fared 
bomeward.  And  that  is,  perhaps,  as 
well. 

This,  the  method  ironical,  with  an 
additional  spice  of  kindliness,  is  Sir 
Salter's  favorite  mode  of  humor.  It 
is,  for  instance,  the  basis  of  Caleb 
Balderston,  especially  in  the  famous 
scene  in  the  house  of  Gibbie  Girder, 
the  man  of  tubs  and  barrels :  — 

Up  got  mother  and  grandmother,  and 
aconred  away,  jostling  each  other  as  they 
ws&t,  into  some  remote  comer  of  the  tene- 
ment, where  the  young  hero  of  the  evening 


was  4epo6ited.  When  Caleb  saw  the  coast 
fairly  clear,  he  took  an  invigorating  pinch 
of  snuif ,  to  sharpen  and  confirm  his  resolu- 
tion. "  Ganld  be  my  cast,"  thought  he, 
''if  either  Bide-the-Bent  or  Girder  taste 
that  broche  of  wild  fowl  this  evening.*^ 
And  then,  addressing  the  eldest  tnmsplt,  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  old,  and  putting  a 
penny  into  his  hand,  he  said,  *'Here  is 
twal  i>ennies,  my  man  ;  carry  that  ower  to 
Mistress  Smatrash,  and  bid  her  fill  my  mill 
wi  sneeshin'  and  Til  torn  the  broche  for  ye 
i'  the  meantime — an*  she^llgieye  a  ginger- 
bread snap  for  yer  pains.*' 

No  sooner  had  the  elder  boy  departed  on 
his  mission,  than  Caleb,  looking  the  re- 
maining turnspit  gravely  and  steadily  in 
the  face,  removed  from  the  fire  the  spit 
containing  the  wild  fowl  of  which  he  had 
undertaken  the  charge,  clapped  his  hat  on 
his  head,  and  fairly  marched  off  with  it. 

It  will  not  surprise  you  to  hear  that 
in  Scott's  own  time  this  mode  of  hu- 
mor was  thought  to  be  both  rude  and 
undignified,  and  many  were  the  criti- 
cisms of  bad  taste  and  the  accusations 
of  literary  borrowing  that  were  made, 
both  against  this  great  scene,  and 
against  similar  other  chapters  of  his 
most  famous  books.  Their  very  suc- 
cess promoted  the  rage  of  the  envious. 
We  find,  for  instance,  the  magazines  of 
the  time  full  of  ill-natured  notices, 
which,  in  view  of  the  multiplied  edi- 
tions of  the  great  Wizard,  read  some- 
what strangely  at  this  day.  Let  me 
take  one  at  random  :  — 

Scott  is  Just  going  on  in  the  same  blind- 
fold way,  and  seems,  in  this  as  in  other 
things,  only  to  fulfil  the  destiny  assigned 
to  him  by  Providence — the  task  of  em- 
ploying the  hundred  black  men  of  Mr. 
James  Ballantyne^s  printing-office,  CouFs 
Close,  Canongate,  for  I  suspect  that  this  is 
the  only  real  purpose  of  the  author  of 
*  *  Waverley'  s ' '  existence. 

I  read  this  when  the  critics  prove 
unkind,  and  these  words  are  only  the 
beginning  of  as  satisfactory  a  '*  slat- 
ing" as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  mortal 
writer. 

Of  course  Scott  was  too  great  and 
many-sided  a  man  to  neglect  any  kind 
of  humor,  but  on  the  whole  perhaps 
that  national  humor  of  allowing  cir- 
cumstances to  take  their  course,  and 
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the  persons  engaged  to  realize  the 
rough  under-side  of  things,  is  his  favor- 
ite kind.  But  in  such  a  masterpiece  as 
"Wandering  Willie"  he  rises  to  the 
heights  that  are  not  humor  alone,  but 
literature  of  the  greatest  —  mingling 
the  most  daring  imagination  and  the 
finest  narrative  with  something  that  is 
as  far  above  humor  as  humor  is  above 
wit.  Indeed,  it  is  practically  agreed 
that,  in  the  writing  of  the  short  story, 
art  and  genius  can  no  further  go.  And 
this,  in  spite  of  the  belief  attributed  to 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howclls  that  the  short  story 
has  recently  been  discovered  in  Amer- 
ica, and  is  peculiar  to  that  country. 

But  nothing  tells  us  more  surely  of 
the  essential  greatness  of  the  master 
than  the  way  in  which,  by  a  few 
touches,  he  can  so  ennoble  a  humorous 
figure  that  he  passes  at  a  bound  from 
the  humorous  to  the  pathetic,  and 
touches  the  springs  of  our  tears  the 
more  readily  that  up  to  that  point  he 
has  chiefly  moved  our  laughter. 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  Scott's  great 
humorous  conception  of  Caleb  Balders- 
ton,  we  have  a  few  words  which  like  a 
beacon  serve  to  illuminate  all  his  past 
humors  —  his  foraging,  his  bowl-break- 
ing, his  unprecedented  readiness  to  lie 
for  the  sake  of  the  glories  of  his  mas- 
ter's house.  It  is  the  last  scene  in 
*'  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  :  "  — 

"  But  I  have  a  master,"  cried  Caleb,  still 
holding  him  fast,  **  while  the  heir  of 
Bavenswood  breathes.  I  am  but  a  ser- 
vant ;  but  I  was  bom  your  father*  s  —  your 
grandfather's  servant  —  I  was  bom  for  the 
family — I  have  lived  for  them — I  would 
die  for  them !  Stay  but  at  home  and  all 
will  be  well  I " 

**WeU,  fool,  well  I"  said  Bavenswood, 
"  vain  old  man  ;  nothing  hereafter  in  life 
will  be  well  with  me,  and  happiest  is  the 
hour  that  shall  soonest  close  it  I" 

So  saying,  he  extricated  himself  from  the 
old  man's  hold,  threw  himself  on  his  horse, 
and  rode  out  at  the  gate ;  but  instantly 
turning  back,  he  threw  towards  Caleb,  who 
hastened  to  meet  him,  a  heavy  purse  of 
gold. 

**  Caleb,"  he  said,  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
**Imake  you  my  executor,"  and,  again 
turning  his  bridle,  he  resumed  his  course 
down  the  hill. 


The  gold  fell  unheeded  on  the  pavement, 
for  the  old  man  ran  to  observe  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  by  his  master. 
Caleb  hastened  to  the  eastern  battlement, 
which  commanded  the  prospect  of  the 
whole  sands,  very  near  as  far  as  the  village 
of  Wolfs  Hope.  He  could  easily  see  his 
master  riding  in  that  direction,  as  fast  as 
his  horse  could  carry  him.  The  prophecy 
at  once  rushed  on  Balderston's  mind,  that 
the  Lord  of  Bavenswood  would  perish  on 
the  Kelpie's  Flow,  which  lay  half-way  be- 
tween the  tower  and  the  links,  or  sand- 
knolls,  to  the  northward  of  Wolfs  Hope. 
He  saw  him,  accordingly,  reach  the  fatal 
spot,  but  he  never  saw  him  pass  farther. 

.  .  .  Only  one  vestige  of  his  fate  ap- 
peared. A  large  sable  feather  had  been 
detached  from  his  hat,  and  the  rippling 
waves  of  the  rising  tide  wafted  it  to  Caleb's 
feet.  , 

The  old  man  took  it,  dried  it,  and  placed 
it  in  his  bosom. 

Scott  is  eminently  unquotable,  yet  I 
should  be  prepared  to  stake  his  genius 
on  a  few  passages  like  this,  in  which, 
by  one  or  two  magic  touches,  his  usual 
kindly  and  careless  irony  suffers  a  sea- 
change  into  something  rich  and  rare 
—  the  irony  of  the  gods  and  of  insa- 
tiable and  inappeasable  fate.  Then, 
indeed,  one  actually  sees  the  straw 
and  stubble,  the  wood  and  stone  of 
his  ordinary  building  material  being 
transmuted  before  our  eyes  into  fairy 
gold  at  the  touch  of  him  who,  what- 
ever his  carelessness  and  slovenliness, 
is  yet  the  great  Wizard  of  all  time  and 
the  master  of  all  who  strive  to  tell  the 
Golden  Lie. 

I  have  now  come  to  a  humor  which 
is  less  represented  in  the  nation's  past, 
or,  at  least,  less  in  the  trials  and  tragi- 
cal records  which  constitute  the  main 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  our  tumultu- 
ous and  un peaceful  little  land.  This, 
again,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  I  call 
the  "  Humor  of  About-the-Doors." 

It  is  hard  to  say  when  this  began  ; 
probably  with  the  first  of  the  race  —  for 
the  Scot  has  ever  been  noted  for  mak- 
ing the  best  of  his  manservant  and  his 
maidservant,  his  ox  and  his  ass,  and 
especially  of  the  stranger  within  his 
gates.  Concerning  the  Scot's  repute 
■  for  haughtiness,  John  Major  says  (I 
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am  quoting  from  Mr.  Hume  Brown's 
admirable  ''  Early  Scotland,"  1521)  :  — 

SabelllcuB,  who  was  no  mean  historian, 
chai^ges  the  Scots  with  being  of  a  jealous 
temper,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  some  color  for  this  charge  to  be  gathered 
elsewhere.  ...  A  man  that  is  puffed  up 
strives  for  some  pre-eminence  among  his 
fellows,  and  when  he  sees  that  other  men 
are  equal  to  him,  or  but  little  inferior,  he 
is  filled  with  rage  and  breaks  out  into 
jealousy.  I  do  not  deny  [sa3rs  most  honest 
Major]  that  some  of  the  Scots  may  be 
boastful  and  puffed  up,  but  whether  they 
suffer  more  than  their  neighbors  from  such- 
like fkults,  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my 
mind.  Sabellicus  also  asserts  that  the 
Scots  delight  in  lying ;  but  to  me  it  is  not 
clear  that  lies  like  these  flourish  with  more 
▼Igor  among  the  Scots  than  among  other 
people. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  Major,  nearly 
four  hundred  years  ago,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans would  say,  '^  spreading  himself  '* 
in  praise  of  his  own  particular  part  of 
hrosLd  Scotland,  after  having  made  out 
that,  in  spite  of  all  faults  and  all  temp- 
tations, the  Scots  are  yet  the  noblest 
people  in  the  world.  He  is  a  worthy 
predecessor  of  all  such  as  celebrate  their 
Thrums,  their  Swanston  by  the  Pent- 
land  edge,  their  Yarrow  and  Tweed- 
side,  their  Lang  Toun,  their  Bamcraig 
and  Gushetneuk  and  Drumtochty,  their 
St.  Serf's  and  Carricktown. 

Major  has  been  celebrating  the  fish 
of  the  rivers  of  Scotland  :  — 

Besides  these  there  are  the  Clyde,  the 
Tweed,  and  many  other  rivers,  all  abound- 
ing in  salmon,  turbot,  and  trout.  [How 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  would  admire  to  catch  a 
turbot  in  the  pool  beneath  the  Kelso  ceme- 
tery, where  lies  Stoddart,  that  mighty 
angler.]  And  near  the  sea  is  plenty  of 
oysters,  as  well  as  crabs,  and  polypods  of 
marvellous  size.  One  crab  or  polypod  is 
larger  than  thirty  crabs  such  as  are  found 
in  the  Seine.  The  shells  of  the  jointed 
polypods  that  you  see  in  Paris  clinging  to 
the  ropes  of  the  pile-driving  engines,  are  a 
sufficient  proof  of  this.  In  Lent  and  in 
summer,  at  the  winter  and  summer  solstice, 
people  go  in  the  early  morning  from  mine 
own  Gleghomie  and  the  neighboring  parts 
to  the  shore,  drag  out  the  polypods  and 
crabs  with  hooks,  and  return  at  noon  with 
weU-fliled  sacks. 


The  poor  French  nation  I  One  na- 
tive polypod  from  '*  mine  own  Gleg- 
hornie "  equal  to  thirty  misbegotten 
polypods  of  the  Seine  I  And  how 
much  nobler  'tis  to  the  polypodic  mind 
to  be  dragged  out  with  hooks,  and 
stuffed  in  a  bag  at  the  summer  and 
winter  solstice,  than  to  cling  to  the 
ropes  of  wretched  pile-driving  engines 
in  the  insignificant  city  of  Paris. 
"  Paris  for  pile-driving,  Gleghomie  for 
pleasure,"  is  the  motto  for  all  true 
polypods ! 

And  so  was  it  ever,  and  so,  please 
the  pigs,  shall  it  be  so  long  as  this 
sturdy  knuckle-end  of  Britain  slicks 
into  the  Arctic  wash  of  the  northern 
sea. 

To  the  Scot  his  own  gate-end,  his 
own  ingle-nook  is  always  the  best,  the 
most  interesting,  the  only  thing  indeed 
worth  singing  about  and  talking  about. 

So,  deep  in  the  Scottish  nature,  be- 
gan the  humor  of  about-the-doors.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  the  romancers 
have  generally  begun  with  descriptions 
of  their  own  kail-yairds  —  which  are 
the  best  kail-yairds  —  the  only  true  kaiN 
yairds,  growing  the  best  curly  greens, 
the  most  entrancing  leeks  and  syboes, 
lying  fairest  to  the  noontide  heat,  and 
blinked  upon,  as  John  Major  says,  by 
the  kindliest  sun,  the  sun  of  '^mine 
own  Gleghomie." 

It  appears  to  me  that  John  Gait,  with 
all  his  most  absolute  limitations,  is  yet 
the  most  excellent,  as  he  was  the 
first,  of  all  these  students  of  '*  my  ain 
hoose,"  and  "my  ain  folk."  The 
names,  the  characters,  the  descriptions 
of  the  places,  delight  me  like  a  bonny 
Scots  song  sung  by  a  bonny  Scots  lass 
—  and  that  is  the  best  kind  of  singing 
there  is.  I  care  not  so  greatly  for  plot. 
I  can  make  my  own  as  I  go.  I  am  not 
greatly  interested  in  what  happens  to 
the  characters ;  but  the  humor  of 
about-the-doors  interests  me  past  tell- 
ing;  and  I  read  Gait  arching  my 
back  by  the  fireside,  like  a  pussy  baw- 
drous  when  she  is  stroked  the  rigiit 
way.  I  should  like  to  see  an  edition  of 
Gait  reprinted  —  it  would  not  need  to 
be  edited,  for  learned  comment  would 
spoil  it.    I  am  persuaded  that  an  edi- 
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lion  of  all  the  Scottish  books  of  Gait 
would  sell  to-day  better  thau  they  ever 
did  in  his  own  time.^  Yet  I  shonld  be 
sorry  too,  for  he  is  a  fine,  tangled,  un- 
explored garden  wild  for  the  wander- 
ing Autolycus,  and  for  that  I  should 
miss  him. 

How  admirable,  for  instance,  to  pull 
down  the  first  volume  of  Gait  that 
comes  to  hand,  is  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  office-houses  of  an  old  Scot- 
tish mansion :  — 

Of  somewhat  lower  and  ruder  structure 
was  a  desultory  mass  of  shapeless  buildings 
— the  stable,  sty,  bam,  and  byre,  with  all 
the  appurtenances  properly  thereunto  be- 
longing, such  as  peat-stack,  dung-heap, 
and  coal-heap,  with  a  bivouacry  of  inva- 
lided utensils,  such  as  bottomless  boyns, 
headless  barrels,  and  brushes  maimed  of 
their  handles — to  say  nothing  of  the  body 
of  the  cat  which  the  undealt-with  pack- 
man's cur  worried  on  Saturday  se'enight. 
The  garden  was  suitable  to  the  offices  and 
mansion.  It  was  surrounded,  but  not  en- 
closed, by  an  undressed  hedge,  which  in 
more  than  fifty  places  offered  tempting  ad- 
mission to  the  cows.  The  luxuriant  grass- 
walks  were  never  mowed  but  just  before 
hay-time,  and  every  stock  of  kale  and 
cabbage  stood  in  its  garmentry  of  curled 
blades,  like  a  new-made  Glasgow  bailie's 
wife  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Michaelmas, 
dressed  for  the  kirk  in  the  many-plies  of 
her  flounces. 

Now  there  are  people  who  do  not 
care  for  this  sort  of  thing,  just  as  there 
are  folk  who  prefer  the  latest  concocted 
perfume  to  the  old-fashioned  southern- 
wood that  our  grandmothers  used 
doucely  to  take  to  the  kirk  with  them 
folded  in  their  napkins.  For  me,  I 
could  not  spare  the  stave  of  a  single 
barrel,  nor  the  ragged  remains  of  a 
single  boyn.  I  take  them  with  a  mouth 
like  an  alms-dish  ;  and,  like  the  most 
celebrated  of  charity  boys,  I  ask  for 
more. 

I  need  not  point  the  moral  or  enter 
into  the  history  of  the  humor  abont- 
the-doors  in  recent  fiction.  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, in  "  Portraits  aud  Memories," 

I  In  eontrait  with  the  usual  fate  of  tuoh  tnggee- 
tions,  this  bint,  thrown  out  to  an  Edinburgh  audi- 
enee,  bids  fair  to  ripen  Into  an  ezoellently  printed 
edition  of  all  the  worthy  works  of  John  Qalt. 


Mr.  Barrie  in  all  his  books,  have  chron- 
icled how  the  world  grew  for  them 
when  they  were  growing,  aud  how  the 
young  thoughts  moved  briskly  iu  them. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  being  more  subjective, 
was  interested  mainly  in  these  things 
as  an  extension  and  explanation  of  his 
personality.  He  saw  the  child  he  was, 
the  lad  he  grew  to  be,  move  among 
these  surroundings,  and  they  took  sub- 
stance and  color  from  the  very  keen- 
ness and  zest  of  his  reminiscence.  Mr. 
Barrie,  stiller  and  less  ready  to  be  un- 
derstood, waits  round  the  corner,  and 
grips  everything  as  it  passes  him.  But 
Mr.  Stevenson  ever  went  out  to  seek 
strange  lands.  Already,  as  a  child  on 
the  shores  of  an  unknown  Samoa,  he 
had  built  him  a  lordly  pleasure-house 
to  the  music  of  the  five  waterfalls. 
For  he  was  the  eternal  Argonaut,  the 
undyiug  treasure-seeker.  Each  morn- 
ing he  woke  and  went  out  with  the 
hope  that  to-day  he  would  fiud  a  new 
world.  To  him  the  sun  never  grew 
old,  and  the  hunter  hunted  the  hill  to 
the  day's  ending  ere  he  came  to  ^^  lay 
him  down  with  a  will."  Rare,  very 
rare,  but  almost  heart-breaking  when 
they  do  occur,  are  Mr.  Stevenson's  ten- 
dernesses about  his  native  land  :  — 

Be  it  granted  me  to  behold  you  again  in 
dying. 
Hills  of  home  I    And  to  hear  again  the 
call- 
Hear  about  the  graves  of  the  Martyrs  the 
I>ee-wit8  crying  — 
And  hear  no  more  at  all  I 

Mr.  Barrie's  feet,  without  ever  stray- 
ing so  far,  yet  carry  him  on  the  track 
of  many  a  romance,  woven  of  tears  and 
laughter  when  the  world  was  young. 
The  skies  may  be  unkindly,  the  sea- 
sons dour,  the  steps  steep,  and  the 
bread  bitter — in  Angus  and  in  Thrums. 
Hard  the  lot  and  heavy  the  sorrow 
there  I  Up  the  steps  the  bowed  woman 
goes  to  write  a  letter,  in  which  the 
only  cry  of  affection,  '*My  dear  aon, 
Queery,"  is  never  uttered  by  her  lips. 
The  bent-backed  weaver  wheels  his 
web  up  the  brae  with  creaking  wheel- 
barrow, and  lo,  in  a  moment  Thrums 
melts  away  —  we  see  before  us  Uie 
Eden  door,  at  which  stands  the  angel 
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with  the  sword  of  flame,  and  Adam 
bending  to  his  mattock,  earning  the 
first  bairn's  bread  with  the  sweat  of 
Iiis  brow.  There  Jess  sits  by  her  win- 
dow, and  there  Leeby  lies  in  her 
xmve  ;  while  never  any  more  comes  a 
^'  registrardy  "  letter  from  Loudon, 
when  the  blithe  postman's  knock  had 
not  time  to  fall  before  flying  feet  were 
at  the  door  to  welcome  Jamie's  letter. 
For  Jess  is  Eve,  the  ancient  mother, 
bearing  her  heavier  burden.  For  Eve's 
secret  is  that  woman's  sorrow  ouly  be- 
gins with  the  bringing  forth.  Also 
there  is  Cain  going  out  upon  the  waste 
—  a  bloodless  if  not  guiltless  Cain,  who 
has  only  broken  those  three  hearts  that 
loved  him  —  and  his  own.  I  never 
want  to  read  any  more  when  I  have 
read  of  Jamie  fleeing  hot-foot  over  the 
commonty,  yet  like  a  hunted  thing, 
ever  and  anon  looking  back.  I  want  to 
go  .up  and  look  at  some  bairns  that  lie 
asleep,  each  in  his  cot.  And  then  I 
learn  what  it  is  to  pray. 

There  are  other  humors  that  are  of 
oar  people  —  and  of  them  alone.    These 
I  cannot  deal  with,  for  time  would  fail 
me  to  tell  of  the  humor  of  the  out-of- 
doors,  the  humor  of  byre  and  stable 
— the  humor  of  '*  When  the  Kye  Comes 
Hame,"  of  the  lowsing-time,  of  Hal- 
lowe'en and  Holy  Fair.    I  know  not 
whether  there  is  as  much  of  it  now  as 
there  once  was.    They  say  that  there 
is  not.    I  only  know  that  there  was 
enough  and  to  spare  in  ray  time,  and 
that  we  in  those  days  certainly  did  not 
kiss  and   tell.    We   said   little   about 
these  jocund  humors  to  our  grave  and 
reverent  seniors  ;  and  now  that  we  are 
growing   suchlike   ourselves,  I   think 
analogy  will  help   us  to  believe  that 
there  are  yet  humors  in  the  lives  of 
our  juniors  as  innocent  and  gladsome, 
ss  fall  of  primeval  mirth  as  those  of 
the  departed  days  which  we  now  en- 
deavor, generally  so  unsuccessfully,  to 
recall. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  suc- 
ceed in  setting  down  these  things  — 
the  humors  of  his  country,  his  lost 
years,  his  lost  loves  —  without  flnding 
the  tears  as  often  in  his  eyes  as  the 
smils  is  on  his  lips.    He  will  not  suc- 


ceed because  he  sets  himself  to  do  it. 
He  must  be  purposeful,  but  conceal  his 
purpose  and  write  with  his  heart.  No 
great  romance  was  ever  written  with 
what  is  known  as  a  purpose.  The 
purpose  must  emerge,  not  be  thrust 
liefore  the  reader's  nose,  else  he  will 
know  that  he  has  strayed  into  a  drug- 
gist's shop.  And  all  the  beauty  of  the 
burnished  glass,  and  all  the  brilliancy 
of  the  drawer  labels  will  not  persuade 
him  that  medicine  is  a  good  steady 
diet.  He  will  say,  and  with  some  rea- 
son, '^I  asked  you  for  bread  —  or  at 
least  for  cakes  and  ale  —  and  lo !  ye 
have  given  me  Gregory's  Mixture  !  " 

So  he  will  walk  out,  and  not  deal  any 
more  at  your  shop,  save  when  he  wants 
medicine — for  some  other  body.  A 
lady  sent  roe  a  book  and  she  wrote 
upon  it  that  she  hoped  it  would  do  me 
good.  Now,  I  did  not  want  it  for  my- 
self particularly,  but  I  have  a  friend,  a 
wicked  lawyer,  and  I  instantly  recog- 
nized that  this  good  book  was  the  very 
thing  for  him.  So  I  sent  it  to  him ; 
and  he  never  even  thanked  me. 

Man*s  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn. 

Scott  did  not  write  with  any  purpose, 
save  with  the  primitive  instinct  to  tell 
an  entrancing  story.  And  in  spite  of 
Gervinus  and  cartloads  of  commenta- 
tors, chiefly  Teutonic,  I  do  not  believe 
Shakespeare  did,  either.  On  this  point, 
however,  I  am  open  to  conviction ; 
but,  like  a  late  great  ecclesiast,  let  me 
add,  ^^  I  wad  like  to  see  the  man  that 
could  convince  me  I  " 

For  the  ''  novel  of  purpose  "  devel- 
oped round  some  set  thesis  is  not  of 
the  essence  of  story-telling,  but  of 
preaching  and  pamphleteering.  These 
two  things  are,  no  doubt,  of  the  world's 
greatest  necessities,  but  I  would  not 
have  them  trench  upon  the  place  of 
creative  imagination.  Scolt,  our  great- 
est, was  as  conspicuously  free  from 
moralizing  as  Homer,  yet  what  infini- 
ties of  actual  good  have  arisen  from 
the  reading  of  his  books.  No,  the 
goodness  and  the  moral  must  be  in  the 
man  himself  —  in  the  writer  —  and 
there  is  no  fear  but  that  they  wUi  come 
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out  in  hi8  story,  without  spoiling  one 
whit  the  artistic  beauty  of  his  concep- 
tion. After  all,  art  teaches  and  ele- 
vates by  making  men  and  women 
gladder  ;  and  though  there  are  failures 
and  mistakes,  the  sound  of  wedding 
bells  is,  on  the  whole,  as  wholesome 
and  heartsome  a.  sound  in  fiction  as  it 
is  in  reality.  It  will  be  better  if, 
instead  of  posing  as  the  religious  re- 
generator of  the  future,  the  novelist 
confines  himself  to  telling  a  plain  tale 
in  the  best  way  he  can,  simply  striving 
by  the  thrilling  of  his  own  heart  to  cast 
a  spell  upon  the  hearts  of  others. 

The  romancer  had  best  be  a  little 
more  modest  than  he  has  been  of  late. 
If  he  tells  his  story  with  his  heart  and 
soul,  all  that  is  good  in  him  and  in  his 
message  will  emerge  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative  without  being  obtruded. 
You  will  not  permanently  improve  the 
readers  of  fiction  by  the  methods  of 
Mrs.  Squeers.  When  we  read  fiction 
we  do  not  want  to  take  doses  of  brim- 
stone and  treacle,  whether  we  will  or 
no,  ''to  purify  our  systems,"  as  Mr. 
Squeers  said.  I  think  it  is  better  to 
stand  by  fiction  as  a  branch  of  the 
world's  art,  rather  than  as  a  depart- 
ment of  its  pathology  ;  and  to  look  for 
its  effect  upon  men's  lives  as  an  ano- 
dyne for  sore  hearts,  a  heartening  of 
sorrows,  a  pathway  of  escape  from  the 
dulness  or  contrariness  of  things  into 
another  and  a  fresher  world.  After 
all,  for  religion  we  still  have  our  Bible, 
and  in  my  opinion  we  are  not  likely  to 
better  that  as  doctrine  and  reproof  for 
the  conduct  of  our  lives.  We  have  our 
daily  newspaper  which  tells  us,  among 
oilier  things, how  to  vote  or  how  to  act. 
I  decline  to  believe  that  the  great  prob- 
lems of  religion  can  be  adequately 
discussed  and  settled  in  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  novel  of  purpose.  I  want 
to  take  my  Bible  plain  and  my  news- 
paper plain  ;  I  do  not  want  to  mix 
them  and  label  them  ''  The  Fiction  of 
the  Future."  In  fact,  being  a  quiet 
and  old-fashioned  person,  the  fiction  of 
the  past  is  good  enough  for  me.  If  I 
can  make  half  as  good  as  the  present  I 
fiball  be  content. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words 


upon  the  so-called  Scottish  dialect  not, 
by  any  means  as  one  who  speaks  ex 
caihedrdy  but  only  in  order  to  express 
my  own  feelings  and  beliefs. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  look  upon 
Scottish  dialect  as  merely  a  corrupt 
kind  of  English.  It  would  be,  indeed, 
much  truer  to  say  that  modern  English 
is  a  corrupt  and  much-adulterated 
variety  of  Scots. 

For  the  old  Scottish  language  has  had 
a  history  both  long  and  distinguished. 
In  it  the  first  of  Scottish  romancers, 
John  Barbour,  wrote  his  saga-tales  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce.  In  it  Dunbar  sang 
songs,  Robert  Henrysoun,  dominie  and 
makkar,  fabled  ;  while  Ramsay,  Burns, 
Scott,  Hogg,  and  Gait  carried  on  its  roll 
of  noble  names. 

Of  recent  years,  with  the  increasing 
localization  of  fiction,  there  has  arisen 
a  danger  that  this  old  literary  language 
may  be  broken  up  into  dialects,  each 
one  of  which  shall  possess  its  inter- 
preters, accurate  and  intelligent,  no 
doubt,  but  out  of  the  true,  legitimate 
line  of  apostolic  succession. 

Now,  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Scottish  romancer  is,  that 
he  shall  not  attempt  to  represent  pho- 
netically the  peculiarities  of  pronuncia- 
tion of  his  chosen  district,  but  that  he 
shall  content  himself  with  giving  the 
local  color,  incident,  character,  in  the 
noble,  historical,  well-authenticated 
Scots  language,  which  was  found  sufii- 
cient  for  the  needs  of  Knox,  of  Scott, 
and  of  Burns,  to  name  no  otlier  names. 
Leave  to  the  grim  grammarian  his 
"  fous  "  and  ''  fate  "  and  "  fars."  Let 
the  local  vocabulary-maker,  excellent 
and  indispensable  man,  construct  cun- 
ning accento  and  pronunciation-marks. 
Leave  even  great  Jamieson  alone,  save 
for  amusement  in  your  hours  of  ease. 
As  Mr.  Stevenson  once  said,  ''Jamie- 
son  is  not  Scots,  but  mere  Angn- 
sawa'  I  "  A  pregnant  saying,  and  one 
containing  much  sense. 

There  is  another  danger.  It  is  difll- 
cult  to  write  the  Scottish  dialect.  It 
is  easy  to  be  vulgar  in  dialect.  Shall 
our  great  literary  lancruage  he  brought 
down  by  the  vulgariMms  of  the  local 
funny  man  to  the  condition  of  a  mere 
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idiom  ?  Certainly,  if  the  people  want 
it  80.  But  there  is  no  need  to  call  the 
rubbish  Scottish  dialect. 

For  myself,  I  love  to  discern  a  flavor 
of  antique  genllemanship  about  a 
man's  Scots,  something  that  takes  me 
back  to  knee-breeches  and  buckled 
shoes,  to  hodden  grey  and  Kilmarnock 
bonnets.  They  might  be  a  little  coarse 
in  those  days,  but  they  were  never 
vulgar. 

There  never  was  a  nobler  or  more 
expressive  language  than  the  tongue  of 
the  dear  old  ladies  who  were  our  grand- 
mothers and  great-grandmothers  in 
these  southern  and  western  counties  of 
Scotland.  Let  us  try  to  keep  it  equally 
free  from  Anglicisms  which  come  by 
rail,  Irishisms  which  arrive  by  the 
short  sea-route,  from  the  innuendo  of 
the  music-hall  comic  song,  and  the 
refinements  of  the  boarding-school  — 
in  fact,  from  all  additions,  substrac- 
tions,  multiplications,  aud  divisions,  by 
whomsoever  introduced  or  advocated. 
There  is  an  idea  abroad  that  in  order  to 
write  Scottish  dialect,  it  is  enough  to 
leave  out  all  final  g's  and  to  write. dae 
for  do  —  which  last,  I  beg  leave  to  say, 
is  the  hall-mark  of  the  bungler  ! 

Now  the  honest  Doric  is  a  sonsy 
quean,  clean,  snod,  and  well  put  on. 
Her  acquaintance  is  not  to  be  picked 
up  on  the  streets,  or  at  any  close- 
mouth.  The  day  has  been  when  Peg 
was  a  lady,  aud  so  she  shall  be  again, 
and  her  standard  of  manners  and 
speech  shall  be  at  least  as  high  as  that 
of  her  sister  of  the  South. 

The  result  will  not  show  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  neither 
will  it  make  Glasgow  flourish  yet  more 
abundantly,  or  the  ships  crowd  thicker 
about  the  Tail  of  the  Bank.  But  it 
will  give  broad  Scotland  a  right  to 
speak  once  more  of  a  Scottish  language, 
and  not  merely  of  a  Dundee,  a  Gal- 
lowa%  or  a  ''  Doon-the-watter  "  accent. 
And  it  will  give  her  again  a  literature 
frankly  national,  written  in  her  ancient 
language,  according  to  the  flnest  and 
most  uncormpted  models. 

B.  B.  Cbockbtt. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
"TOM— 'B  KNOWD." 

Tom  Lawbs  was  dead.  ''He  had" 
— so  ran  the  announcement  which 
accompanied  the  invitation  to  his 
funeral  — ''  exchanged  this  trouble- 
some world  for  a  better."  And  for 
nearly  a  week  past  this  interesting  fact 
sustained  the  convei*sation  in  every 
ale-house  parlor,  and  interfered  with 
the  business  of  the  markets,  besides 
strangely  affecting  the  conscience  of 
certain  good  Christians. 

There  was  a  fascination  in  the  sub- 
ject, because  Tom  had  been  such  an 
evident  living  man  for  so  long  a  time  — 
and  now,  those  who  knew  him  best  felt 
that  he  had  gone  to  limbo,  aud  was 
shrouded  to  them  in  an  impenetrnble 
mystery  which  was  positively  awful. 
Aud  this  sensation  was  reasonable 
enough,  seeiug  that  he  died  at  hunie, 
in  that  village  where  so  many  members 
of  his  family  had  acted  out  their  parts 
for  the  space  of  two  full  centuries. 
He  —  the  last  of  them  to  go  heuce  — 
possessed  to  the  uttermost  those  char- 
acteristics for  which  his  fa  mil  j  was 
remarkable.  Very  frequently  the  re- 
semblance in  person  and  life  extended 
to  the  manner  of  their  death,  and  all 
lay  indicated  so  plainly  upon  the  sur- 
face, that  it  almost  seemed  as  though 
in  theiu  humanity  abandoned  those  arts 
and  hereditary  devices  which  began 
with  the  sewing  of  fig-lenves.  They 
played  no  part  in  politics  beyond  help- 
ing in  the  distribution  and  consump- 
tion of  liquor  consequent  upon  an 
election.  They  never  posed  as  philan- 
thropists, but  they  took  the  best  of  this 
world's  wealth  that  came  within  their 
reach  to  their  own  enjoyment ;  and  the 
things  of  literature,  art,  or  science  were 
as  far  from  them  as  the  dim  sayings  of 
Holy  Writ  itself. 

With  irregular  features,  coarsening 
as  they  aged,  sturdy,  well-knit  figures, 
heavy  jaws,  and  low  foreheads,  the 
young  ones  followed  the  old  ones  into 
the  seventies,  and  sometimes  into  the 
eighties,  in  spite  of  hard  drinking  and 
exposure  to  all  the  severities  of  the 
English  climate.  Now  and  a^in  one 
in  his  generation  met  his  death  as  Tom 
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had  just  done,  who  —  till  after  he  was 
seyeuty — drove  the  fastest  horse  ia 
the  county,  and  that  very  often  at 
night  and  without  lamps,  till  some 
accident  befell,  and  the  hard-going  life 
was  suddenly  snuffed  out. 

It  happened  so  with  Tom.  He  was 
coming  home  late  at  night,  having 
stayed  his  time  at  the  Green  Man, 
with  other  friends,  and  then,  as  usual, 
he  made  up  for  it  on  the  road.  He 
said  he  knew  he  could  do  it,  although 
the  roads  were  bad  and  there  was  a 
steaming  fog.  He  had  often  done  it 
before,  when  he  had  business  appoint- 
ments at  home,  and  feared  he  would 
be  late. 

These  simple  things  are  the  hazards 
of  life,  for  a  man  may  do  a  great  deal 
if  the  road  is  clear;  but  on  this  par- 
ticular evening  it  chanced  that  another 
man  had  been  delayed,  possibly  by  the 
same  cause  as  Tom.  He,  too,  was 
making  up  on  the  road  ;  and  these  men 
met  in  the  fog,  each  driving  his  hard- 
est, and  Tom  was  thrown  out  on  his 
head.  The  other  was  a  younger  man, 
and  escaped  with  a  good  shaking  ;  but 
Tom  was  drawn  out  from  where  he  lay 
among  the  smashed  spokes  of  the  other 
man's  wheel,  and  carried  home  to  his 
own  house  on  a  gate.  He  was  a  heavy 
man  to  fall,  and  his  head,  though  hard 
enough,  was  too  old  to  bear  such  a  bat- 
tering. A  few  days  passed,  during 
which  the  strong  frame  heaved  and 
struggled  for  life,  and  the  poor,  bewil- 
dered mind  strove  to  piece  together 
recent  events  and  to  clear  up  the  liard 
problem  —  what  strange  thing  had  hap- 
pened to  itself  and  the  world  at  large. 
Then,  like  a  child  tired  out  with  too 
long  a  day,  the  breath  came  and  went 
easily,  till  at  last  he  slept  —Tom  Lawes 
was  dead. 

Then  a  wail  rose  up  from  the  hearts 
of  many  who  had  taken  his  strong  life 
as  a  matter  of  course  —  as  one  of  those 
things  like  the  <'  strength  of  the  hills," 
or  'Hhe  depths  of  the  sea,'*  which 
were  ordered  as  we  find  them  long  be- 
fore we  were  born,  and  which  form  so 
far  a  necessary  part  of  this  world's 
scheme  that  we  could  not  fancy  the 
world  without  them. 


To  not  a  few  Tom  Lawes,  if  not- ex- 
actly a  benefactor,  was  at  any  rate  the 
best  master  and  the  best  friend  they 
had  known ;  and  though  it  was  true 
that  he  had  no  wife  or  child  to  add,  by 
their  mourning,  to  the  pathos  of  his 
end,  still  his  family  was  a  large  one ; 
and  beyond  it  the  circle  of  the  business 
connection  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father  stretched  almost  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  At  all  horse  fairs  and  sales, 
and  wherever  horses  for  the  plongh  or 
van  changed  hands,  there  Tom  Lawes' 
broad  figure  and  close-shaven  face 
were  a  familiar  sight. 

He  was  not  a  loquacious  man.  Even 
liquor  would  never  melt  a  secret  out  of 
him  which  Tom  desired  to  keep.  But 
he  was  punctual  in  business  matters. 
His  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond,  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  pay  his  price. 
He  was  a  good  judge  of  animals  in  his 
own  line  of  business,  and  knew  Uie 
pedigrees  and  secret  histories  of  most 
horses  that  were  worth  considering  at 
all.  This  gave  him  great  prestige 
among  younger  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, just  as  his  regular  and  attentive 
business  habits  commanded  the  respect 
of  men  of  his  own  standing.  He  was 
no  scholar,  but  lie  could  write  a  cheque, 
and  put  a  higher  figure  to  it  than  most 
people,  if  he  chose.  Report  credited 
him  with  twice  as  much  of  the  needful 
as  any  of  his  forefathers  possessed  ; 
but  perhaps  he  could  afford  to  be  more 
free  with  his  money  only  because  he 
had  neither  wife  nor  children.  He 
was  not  a  charitable  man  ;  neither  hos- 
pitals nor  schools  ever  saw  his  money ; 
but  if  an  old  stable-helper  or  drover 
out  of  employment  casae  to  Tom 
Lawes,  he  generally  found  him  some- 
thing to  do,  and  kept  him  out  of 
the  workhouse.  Therefore  his  praises 
were  sung  in  many  a  public  house,  and 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  a  man's 
good  name  is  not  more  likely  to  be 
challenged  in  a  public  house  than  a 
church. 

As  he  had  no  land  to  speak  of,  Tom 

took  no  offence  at  poaching — and  yet 

he  had  his  morality,  and  he  was  not 

the    less    respected    because    it   was 

'  known  that  there  was  a  limit  to  his  for> 
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bearance.  No  servant  of  his  might 
thieve.  As  to  driDking  —  they  might 
be  "drunk  as  lords  "  when  he  did  not 
want  them,  which  was  sometimes  the 
case  on  Sunday ;  but  when  Monday 
morning  came,  either  they  were  lit  for 
work  or  they  received  no  pay.  With 
the  parson  and  church-going  Tom  held 
as  Kttle  as  he  did  with  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. There  were  times  when  a  par- 
son was  necessary,  and  it  was  handy 
for  people  to  be  able  to  sign  their 
names.  When  the  parish  doctor  could 
not  help  a  poor  man,  the  hospital  was 
the  best  place  for  him  ;  besides,  doc- 
tors must  learn  their  business  some- 
where ;  doctoring  and  the  mysteries  of 
physic  were  not  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
hedgerows.  Tom  was  proud  of  being  a 
Churchman,  and  though  he  never  went 
to  church  except  to  attend  weddings  or 
funerals,  he  would  have  scorned  to  go 
to  chapel  upon  any  pretext  whatever. 

But  now  they  were  going  to  take 
Tom  Lawes  to  church  for  the  last  time. 
He  was  to  be  taken  to  the  family  vault, 
where  his  father  and  mother  lay,  and 
where  his  brothers  would  come  to  join 
him  not  long  hence. 

It  was  a  still  autumn  day,  serene  and 
calm,  and  warm  as  summer.  The  pun- 
gent scent  of  dead  leaves  filled  the  air  ; 
a  soft  sun  shone  tenderly  over  the  pale 
haze  of  the  distant  plain,  and  touched 
with  loving  light  the  quaint  outline  of 
the  russet-tinted  oaks.  From  the  great 
grey  tower  of  Kentish  rag,  the  deep 
bell  swung  out  its  loud-toued  wail. 
The  three  roads  which  ran  up  the  steep 
bill  to  the  church  were  dotted  by  knots 
of  people,  who  were  all  converging 
towards  one  spot.  Now  and  again  a 
farmer  or  dealer  from  a  distance 
whisked  past  in  his  little  gig,  (licking 
his  pony  to  urge  him  into  the  long 
hill.  That  much  accomplished,  some 
threw  down  their  reins  and  jumped 
out  without  puUlug  up.  These  were 
the  younger  men,  and  three  of  them 
reaching  the  last  pitch  about  the  same 
time,  greeted  one  another  with  a  nod, 
and  leaving  the  animals  to  mount  the 
bill  alone,  drew  towards  each  other 
and  talked  in  low  voices.  Prom  their 
9hort,  jerky  sentences  it  was  clear  that 
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all  three  men  felt  disturbed  in  their 
mind  with  a  sense  of  disaster. 

"  Poor  Tom  I  "  said  one.  '^  Grone  at 
last." 

"  Terr'ble  sudden." 

"  There's  a-many  will  miss  hit^i.** 

'^  Alius  tuk  things  quiet." 

"Say  as  his  nephies  take  it  mortal 
hard." 

'*  They  take  on  so." 

"  Quiet  livin'  fellows,  too." 

"  They  ain't  at  all  fast." 

"  They  be  church-goers  —  reglar," 

"  That's  along  of  their  mother." 

"  She  don't  use  no  force,  neither." 

"  Pretty  nigh  time  for  poor  Tom  by 
that  clock." 

"Hope  as  they  own't  be  late  along 
'ith  him  to-day." 

"  Him  wot  were  alius  so  punctual." 

"  Say  I  A  sight  o'  people  to  see  the 
last  o'  him." 

"  Bless  ye  I  That  man  had  a  sight 
o'  friends." 

"'T  warn't  for  much  as  he  said, 
neither." 

"  If  you  axed  him,  Tom  'ud  liefer 
say  as  he  'din't  know.'  And  all  the 
time,  he  Jcnowed  /" 

"That  were  the  w'y  o'  he." 

"An'  yit  a  straighter  man  never 
walked." 

"  Different  to  Michael  Symmonds." 

"  Aye,  you're  right  I  " 

"  Yit  they  was  friends  I  " 

"But  did  you  never  notice  as  how 
they  niver  drank  out  o'  the  same 
glass  ?  " 

"For  all  they  was  friends  these 
many  years,  yo  niver  see  that  done." 

"  Don't  blame  Tom  neither  I 
Couldn't  abide  that  ere  Michael  Sym- 
monds." 

"  He  ain't  no  friend  o'  mine  —  niver 
wore  —  an'  niver  will  be  —  that's  one 
thing." 

"Married  the  widdy  o'  the  Bird  in 
Hand.'^ 

"  Aye  I  And  niver  no  fear  o'  their 
lettiu'  the  stuff  git  bad  atween  'em." 

"  Tom  never  had  that  weakness.  He 
drank  his  glass,  but  no  wimmen  never 
got  the  better  o'  he." 

"No  less  than  'twere  for  tbe;b.u3i* 
ness."  ...  '    f  .  .. 
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^*  He  were  a  dtftfl  too  straight  for  'cm. 
They  warnH  ngoln'  for  to  kitch  he  to 
marry  they."'  • 

''Haply  he  took  up  with  married 
wimmen  ?" 

''  Wot  I  Them  as  had  husbands 
a-ready  ?    That  he  diuH  I  " 

''  But  that's  the  best  w'y  to  be  sure. 
Square  it  along  'ith  the  husbands  fust." 

''Lord  bless  ye,  wot  luck  that  main 
had  I  " 

"Aye,  that  wouldn't  never  do  for 
sich  as  you  and  me  to  try  it  on  the 
same  as  he  did." 

"  Ah  —  but  Tom  —  'e  hnow'd  !  " 

The  rapid  clanging  of  the  great  bell 
announced  to  the  assembled  crowd  that 
the  funeral  drew  near.  Conversation 
ceased,  and  punctual  to  the  stroke  of 
three,  four  black  horses  drew  the 
hearse  which  contained  the  last  of  Tom 
Lawes  to  the  lych-gate. 

All  hats  were  doffed  as  the  bearers 
drew  out  the  massive  coffin.  One  by 
one  the  mourning  coaches  containing 
relatives  and  friends  followed  in  suc- 
cession, while  a  body  of  friends  walked 
before  the  coffin  —  and  far  off,  still  far 
off,  was  the  white  flutter  of  a  surplice, 
and  the  glint  of  sunliglit  on  the  gilt 
edges  of  a  book. 

A  solemn  hush  held  the  crowd  almost 
breathless  ;  but  one  old  man  —  a  stable- 
helper —  pressed  on  up  the  hill  in  spite 
of  evident  fatigue. 

"  Jonnas,"  he  murmured,  addressing 
himself,  "  yo  mun  be  to  toime.  They 
was  hisn  words." 

Up  above  in  the  lych-gate,  a  robin 
was  busy  looking  for  spiders.  They 
are  fat  and  prosperous  in  the  autumn, 
and  their  eggs,  which  are  so  plentiful 
then,  clear  the  voice.  The  many  flics 
which  have  nourished  them  all  through 
the  summer  are  also  fat  and  sleepy  in 
the  autumn,  and  walk  easily  into  the 
large  webs  so  daringly  displayed.  The 
robin  flung  out  a  gay  song  in  the  inter- 
vals when  his  sharp  beak  was  not  em- 
ployed picking  the  plump  assassins 
from  their  thievish  lurking-places, 
where  they  sat  in  darkness  planning 
murder.  The  crowd  excited  rather 
than  disturbed  the  robin.  Heiiked  to 
watch  human  beings,  and  prided  him- 


self on  his  intimacy,  and  above  al)  his 
knowledge  of  the  race.  The  unfa- 
miliar scent  of  stephanotis  came  up  to 
him  where  he  sat  and  reminded  him 
not  disagreeably  of  greenhouses  in 
winter  time.  He  could  see  white 
flowers  laid  in  masses  on  the  grass  and 
on  an  old  tomb. 

Human  beings  and  their  labors  in- 
terested the  robin.  All  that  morning 
men  had  been  at  work  bending  over 
picks  and  spades  —  and  he  had  perched 
on  clods  they  had  turned  out.  Some 
scraps  they  laid  aside.  They  said  the 
parson  would  "  call  out "  if  he  saw 
them.  How  they  toiled  !  And  what 
for?  He  shook  himself  and  winked 
his  eye.  He  would  stir  them  up  with 
another  tune,  and  forthwith  he  flung 
out  his  cheeriest  song,  till  suddenly  he 
was  silenced,  startled  by  the  deep 
human  voice  reading  with  measured 
resonance,  and  the  earnestness  of  con- 
viction :  — 

"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  Hv- 
eth  — 


>> 


"  'E  knowe,  do  'e  ? "  soliloquized 
Jonas  Lopes  ;  "  'e  s'y  as  'e  knowe." 

The  crowd  passed  from  the  mellow 
sunshine  through  the  dark  portals. 
The  last  glimpse  of  the  white  flowers 
which  lay  on  the  heavy  burden  passed 
out  of  sight.  The  robin  knew  the 
church  inside  and  out.  Just  to-day 
the  sun  was  pleasant.  It  was  the  per- 
versity of  that  human  nature  which  it 
was  his  business  to  study  that  made 
them  crowd  inside. 

Outside  in  the  road  the  ponies 
grazed,  and  were  minded  by  boys  on 
whom  the  police  kept  their  eyes. 
People  came  to  church  that  day  who 
never  came  at  other  times.  Amongst 
these  was  Jonas  Lopes. 

Jonas  was  arrayed  in  very  thin  old 
black  clothes.  They  were  his  very 
best,  and  for  the  most  part,  were  pre- 
sented to  him  at  odd  times  by  the 
deceased.  He  only  donned  these  pre- 
cious garments  on  very  particular  occa- 
sions, and  when  he  was  sure  of  being 
sober,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  dry." 

As  he  edged  his  way  into  church,  a 
thousand  thoughts  whirled  through  his 
mind,  and  fairly  bewildered  his  brain* 
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He  had  walked  about  fourteen  miles  to 
be  present  at  this  funeral,  and  to  en- 
sure being  sober  had  tasted  nothing 
since  breaicfast,  fearing  that  food 
would  produce  thirst,  and  that  thirst 
would  get  the  better  of  him*  Jonas 
never  drank  anything  but  beer.  He 
was  older  than  he  used  to  be,  he  told 
himself,  for  he  felt  a  curious  faiutness 
overcome  him,  but  this,  on  reflection, 
he  decided  was  proper  and  natural  to 
being  dry,  and  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  All  church-goers  were  diy,  and  he 
knew  just  how  they  looked  when  they 
were  on  the  road  for  church. 

He  had  come  so  far  to  see  the  last  of 
Tom  Lawes,  and  see  it  he  must.  After 
it  was  over  he  would  take  measures  to 
correct  his  dryness,  and  he  drew  his 
hand  across  his  mouth  when  he  thought 
of  the  Bird  in  Hand.  So  he  pressed  on 
with  the  crowd,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  great  oak  coffin  borne  aloft,  and 
the  masses  of  snow-wbite  flowera,  and 
trying  to  associate  these  unfamiliar 
sights  with  old  Tom  Lawes.  He 
strained  his  ears  to  listen  to  what  the 
parson  was  saying,  with  a  vague  kind 
of  hope  that  some  of  it  might  relate  to 
Tom,  and  tell  of  his  present  condition. 
But  the  words  sounded  strange  and 
difficult.  They  ran  in  a  language  that 
Tom  never  used,  and  referred  to  things 
that  he  never  remarked  upon. 

Some  one  in  the  congregation  saw 
Jonas,  and  recognized  the  old  stable- 
helper.  Divining  the  devotion  which 
had  brought  him  so  far,  and  perhaps 
touched  with  sympathy,  this  man  beck- 
oned Jonas,  and  made  room  for  him  in 
his  seat.  This  unexpected  condescen- 
sion was  very  gratefully  accepted,  and 
as  he  sank  wearily  on  the  bench  Jonas 
felt  himself  almost  a  church-goer.  He 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  scat,  holding  his 
hat  very  nervously  before  him,  and 
straining  his  eara  to  hear  the  mingled 
sound  of  the  bearers'  measured  tread 
and  the  deep  cadence  of  Holy  Writ. 
The  solemnity  of  the  moment  im- 
pressed him  inexpressibly.  He  felt  in 
a  dim  sense  ttiat  he  was  catching  some 
perception  of  the  breath  of  sanctity. 
And  he  racked  his  brains  to  remember 
MKj  good  words  which  he  had  chanced 


to  hear  in  his  time,  and  had  forgotten 
long  ago.  He  was  anxious  —  oh,  how 
terribly  anxious  he  was  I  —  to  show  all 
dutiful  respect  to  the  man  whom  he 
had  called  '^  Master,"  but  whom  he 
reckoned  to  be  his  only  friend  in  life. 

The  great  west  door  was  wide  open 
to  allow  the  people  to  throng  into  the 
church  ;  rich  and  poor  were  there  min- 
gled together,  but  all  trod  softly,  and 
were  too  bent  upon  a  common  object  to 
notice  a  humble  four-footed  intruden 

Suddenly  a  sharp  howl  made  Jonas 
start.  He  turned  his  head  quickly  and 
recognized  to  his  horror  a  lean  liver- 
and-white  mongrel  bitch  as  his  own  — 
not  too  honorably  maintained  —  pos- 
session. It  was  as  though  that  side  of 
his  life  most  remote  from  church-going 
was  rising  up  against  him,  and  the 
moment  was  one  of  exceeding  bitter- 
ness. 

The  muddy  and  disreputable-looking 
dog  was  looking  and  snuffing  in  all 
directions  to  find  him,  and  Jouas  trem- 
bled lest  in  spite  of  his  best  clothes  he 
should  not  escape  her  unquestionable 
nose.  It  was  a  terrible  visitation.  The 
autliorities  would  blame  him  for  a  dis- 
turbance, and  perhaps  they  would  both 
be  turned  out  together,  and  what  a 
scandal  that  would  be — and  at  Tom's 
funeral  too. 

He  turned  his  eyes  away,  and  kept 
them  fixed  upon  the  parson.  He  would 
not  see  the  dog. 

With  all  his  might  he  strove  to  un- 
derstand the  words.  Haply  he  might 
get  some  good  out  of  them. 

^'  As  one  star  differeth  from  another 
star." 

'*  Poor  Tom  I  "  he  thought  wearily 
as  he  remembered  the  coming  winter. 
''  Aye  I  'e's  a  long  way  off  Oy  reckon, 
and  Oy  shall  miss  him  afore  Christmas. 
Oy  kean't  but  think  o'  the  toime  Oy 
were  a-thievin'  o'  they  tarnups.  Oy 
niver  did  it  agin,  Tom  I  Noa,  nut 
after  yo  kitched  o'  me  that  unce." 

Another  sharp  howl  from  the  puppy 
made  him  start  and  interrupted  his 
reflections.  ^'  Cuss  ye  !  ye  darnistnble 
cuss  I  Can't  ye  be  quiet  ?  I  ain't 
a-goin'  to  see  ye,  and  the  Lord  send  ye 
don'^  see  me  I    Wotlver  are  ye  at,  a 
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slmkiD'  o'  Sophy  Root's  skirU  I  Sure 
au'  it  she  be  a  big  woman,  there's 
room  enough  for  sich  as  yew.  Sophy, 
woman,"  he  whispered,  hoarse  with 
distress, ''  doan^t  'e  take  to  screechiu' 
—  tain't  but  a  pup.  (Darn  they  wim- 
men,  a  man  can't  noways  do  nowt. 
Any  man  might  think  I  were  a-doin' 
rightly  a-settiu'  on  thicky  bench — but 
noal)  Sophy,  woman,  there's  a  lady 
a'speakin'  to  ye ;  go  in  her  seat, 
woman,  like  a  good  un  I " 

But  Sophy  replied  in  a  trembling 
pipe  which  sounded  shrilly  in  the 
church. 
*'  Oy'm  a-feared  as  that'll  bite  me." 
"  That  own't  bite  ye,  nut  it!^' 
But  Sophy  remained  stationary,  with 
the  puppy  gnawing  her  ankles  and  roll- 
ing about  in  and  out  her  skirts.  The 
time  might  come,  she  felt,  when  she 
should  scream.  Jonas,  seeing  what 
was  in  her  mind,  turned  his  eyes  reso* 
lutely  to  the  parson  ;  and  Miss  Caird, 
4)ecoming  desperate,  left  her  seat,  and 
taking  Sophy  by  the  arm  led  her  gently 
ithe  few  steps  necessary  to  place  her  in 
safety.  For  a  moment  the  puppy  stared 
wildly  round.  She  had  forgotten  every- 
thing except  the  flavor  of  Sophy's 
•l)oots,  and  could  no  longer  scent  out 
.  Jonas.  Catching  sight  of  Sophy  disap- 
pearing, she  plunged  wildly  into  Ihe 
jiew  across  Miss  Caird,  and  suddenly 
^iilwtded  into  silence  and  repose  under 
the  bench  behind  Sophy's  skirts. 

But  Jonas  was  fascinated  by  new 
words  which  reached  his  ears.  He 
listened  because  he  reckoned  that  the 
parson  knew  more  about  Tom  —  "nor 
any  o'  we,"  as  he  expressed  it. 

*'Wot'8  that  he's  a-s'ying :  ^We 
mun  all  he  chyngedT  Noa,  then  !  He 
kean't  knowe  nowt  about  Tom  I  Tom 
wam't  niver  one  to  chynge.  Ah,  pas- 
son  he  down't  knowe  nowt.  For  all 
hisn  larnin'  'e  down't  knowe  nowt. 
Latin  an'  Greek  an'  al  sich  perten- 
sions,  an'  yit  'e  down't  knowe  nowt. 
'E  be  one  o'  that  sort  wot  gew  about 
a-s'ying  as  they  knatce^  and  when  that 
conies  to  the  push  they  down't  knowe. 
Oy  did  wuk  for  he  five  year,  and  by 
that  same  token  I  can  tell  yo  he  down't 
knowe  nowt.     Oy'm  blessed  if  durin' 


that  time  Oy  didn't  take  home  opfMids 
o'  thirty  bushels  o'  tamnps.  Oy  deed, 
an'  more  besides.  Some  ud  mii  ha' 
gien  he  a  sort  o'  tickling  jist  at  the  last, 
an'  yit  we  panled  good  friencls.  'Fo 
doumH  wholly  suit  ni€,'  he  sez,  ^  but  Oy^U 
git  yo  a  cAarac^r,  for^'^  sex  be,  *  Qy 
dotofi't  Jbiotoe  nowt  agin  yo.'  An"*  no 
more  he  din't,  I  down't  b'lieve.  'E's 
gien  me  a  shillin'  now  an'  agin  sin' 
time  I  were  out  o'  work  like^  but  he 
ain't  niver  took  me  on  —  only  a  job  in 
the  churchyard,  a-sweepin'  or  a-iuowin' 
o'  grass  —  but  that  ere  do  gue  agin  my 
stomick." 

That  evening,  as  Jonas  sat  the  cen- 
tre of  an  admiring  circle  in  the  parlor 
of  the  Bird  in  Hand,  he  said  in  th« 
tone  of  one  who  knew,  — 

"  It  were  wholly  wonderful  the  sight 
o'  people  wot  was  there  to  see  the  last 
o'  Tom,  but  there  wam't  a-menny  as 
know'd  he  same  as  0}%  ^E  Imoio'd, 
and  I  stuck  to  'im,  an'  I  could  work  for 
'im — as  I  couldn't  for  n'er  another 
man  —  a'case  Oy  alius  know'd  'a 
Jenow^d,  That  kep  me  agin  mysen. 
Oy  know'd  twarn't  a  mite  o'  use  to  try 
to  gue  agin  he.  Yo  couldn't  niver 
head  him  neither.  Only  once  I  tried 
it,  an'  thin  he  got  the  better  o'  me  t 
It  were  along  o'  they  tarnups,  gret 
white  uns,  they  was.  Oy  thart  — 
Waal,  Oy  ain't  a-goin'  to  scrape  thicky 
al  d'y  for  ship  an'  nary  hef  an  mysen. 
So  afore  I  went  home  Oy  put  half-a> 
score  or  so  in  my  inards  coat  pocket  — 
wot  hangs  loose  like  —  an'  the  next 
evenin'  I  did  the  same.  Why,  Lonl 
bless  me  I  ef  Oy  didn't  'ear  Tom  a-s'y- 
iug, '  Oy'll  larn  yo  to  be  a-thievin'  o' 
my  tarnups  I '  An'  then  I  jist  went 
muzzy  in  my  head  like,  an'  felt  I  were 
a-grippin'  hould  o'  the  straw  wot  lies 
there,  an'  seemly  as  'twere  a  ingine 
a-bein'  druv  backards  an'  forards 
over  my  back.  Lord !  Din't  'e  lay 
it  on  straight  I  Oy  niver  tuk  no  more 
tarnups.  Hisn  hand  were  that  heavy  1 
Gin  Oy  wanted  tarnups  Oy  tuk  'em  off 
some  un  else.  Oy  niver  tuk  no  more 
o'  hisn  —  an^  he  hnoio^d  it ! 

"The  passon's  readen'  were  power- 
ful, but  Oy  were  that  tuk  up  Oy 
couldn't  mind  much  o'  wot  he  said. 
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Oy  doiilii  'ti8  alius  pretly  nigh  the 
same,  bat  Oy  coaldA'l  mind  it  raudi  by 
reason  that  I  were  that  dry.  Locd,  as 
Oy  sot  Uiere  Oy  were  that  dry  — «- " 

*'  Yo  mun  l>e,*'  put  in  an  acquaint- 
ance. ^'  'Gin  ye  gue  to  charch  yo  man 
be  dry ;  charch-goers  is  alius  dry." 

'*But  now,"  replied  Jonas,  in  an 
aixnmentative  tone,  ^'  don't  yew  think 
now  —  as  if  'twere  so,  seemly  —as  they 
might  git  more  goodness  out  of  it  ef 
ihey  didn't  go  to  it  quite  so  dry  ?  Don't 
yo  think  so  7" 

'*  Oy  kean't  s'y,"  returned  the  other, 
''but  Oy  mind,'  when  Oy  went  to  git 
manied,  Oy  tould  Tom  (wot^s  gone) 
I  were  argoin'  to  take  my  yong  'ooman 
to  charch.  'Wa-al,  Bill,'  sez  'e,  'do 
keep  yoursel  dry.'  '£  sez,  'Yo  mun 
be  dry  'gin  yo  gue  to  charch  for  the 
passon  to  see  ye." 

"  O^  coarse,  that  were  so  !  An'  Oy'm 
a-thtnkin'  'twas  nigh  as  well  Oy  were 
dry  —if  Tom  fcnow'd." 

A  fresh  comer  entered  the  parlor 
wh^drew  all  the  attention  to  himself, 
and  Jonas  relapsed  into  silence  long 
and  deep,  till  at  length  he  rose  and 
went  home,  although  he  was  still  some- 
what dty.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
there  came  over  him  a  doubt  as  to  the 
extent  of  Tom's  sagacity  — and  with  it 
the  overpowering  sense  of  loss  ^- the 
vacuum,  loneliness,  and  mystery  of 
death,  for  maybe  Tom  had  ceased  to 
know.  The  new-comer  to  the  inn  par- 
lor had  still  more  to  tell  of  Tom,  for  he 
had  heard  the  contents  of  the  will,  and 
therefore  knew  what  would  become  of 
the  farm  and  the  other  worldly  prop- 
erty. But  there  were  certain  other 
things  about  Tom  that  only  one  person 
knew,  and  they  came  back  to  her  mind 
when  she  stood  by  his  open  grave. 

All  the  mourners  were  gone,  and  the 
crowd  had  vanished,  leaving  only  the 
bruised  turf  to  show  where  it  had 
passed.  She  still  lingered  in  the 
churchyard,  though  the  diggers  were 
rapidly  slMvelllug  tlie  earth  into  the 
grave.  The  afternoon  was  closing  in, 
and  the  sun  was  shlnipg  like  a  jewel 
behind  the  golden  filigree  of  the  wych- 
elms  which  flanked  the  graveyard  on 
the  west.    She  stood  a  little  apart,  by 


a  long  established  grave,  marked  by  a 
recumbent  cross.  Sometimes  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  grave  at  her  feet,  where 
violets,  half  hidden  by  dead  leaves, 
nestled  between  the  arms  of  the  cross, 
and  then  she  looked  again  towards  the 
grave-diggers.  She  stoo|)ed  and  picked 
a  violet — one  little  touch  of  anu;ihvst 
in  a  setting  of  rich  old  gold.  It  was 
a  sentimental  whim  which  suddeply 
touched  her  —  to  pick  a  flower  from 
the  grave  of  one,  and  drop  it,  when  the 
diggers  were  not  looking,  into  the 
grave  of  the  other.  Then,  with  a  quick 
movement,  she  resumed  her  old  posi«- 
tion,  watching  the  diggers  and  the  sun- 
set. 

She  was  np  longer  young;  but  in 
some  hearts  sentiment  never  dies. 
She  had  passed  her  eightieth  year,  and 
her  hair,  that  was  as  white  as  rime 
frost,  was  gathered  loosely  back  from  a 
countenance  that  the  hand  of  time  had 
touched  lovingly,  as  though  to  ripen, 
rather  than  deface  her  youth.  Though 
she  was  lovely  in  her  old  age,  her  lips 
were  almost  too  thin  for  beauty,  and 
suggested  a  soul  that  would  "  be  still, 
and  murmur  not"  through  the  storms 
and  oppressions  of  this  life.  Just  then 
the  touch  of  sadness  added  to  the 
charm  of  a  certain  resignation  In  her 
air,  and  yet  her  lips  parted  in  a  smile. 

It  was  no  longer  the  still  open  grave 
she  saw,  but  a  flower  bonier,  bright 
with  June  roses  and  a  thousand  sum- 
mer flowers.  A  garden  gate  swung  on 
its  hinges,  and  shut  again  with  a  loud 
click,  and  a  young  man  came  towards 
her.  What  he  said  was  not  very 
fluently  spoken,  but  he  made  his  mean- 
ing clear  enough,  and  put  the  question 
straightly.  And  she  answered  it  as  she 
felt,  and  carelessly  as  to  how  he  took 
it.  When  he  appealed  against  her  re- 
fusal, she  coldly  advised  him  ta  try 
elsewhere. 

"  It  shall  be  you  or  no  one,"  was  his 
terse  reply,  and  he  repeated  it  again  as 
he  left  the  gate.  "  You  or  no  one  — 
remember." 

And  she  remembered  it  now  —  hav- 
ing well-nigh  forgotten  it  all  these 
years.  With  a  touch  of  remorse,  the 
wondered  if  she  had  been  rights  or 
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even  kind.  Just  at  that  time  lier  feel- 
ings were  engrossed  with  one  who  hatl 
come  to  her  so  differently  —  in  all  the 
odor  of  sanctit}^  with  tlie  taint  of  con- 
sumption in  his  blood.  How  well  she 
remembered  every  line  of  his  face, 
every  shade  in  its  expression,  as  he 
stood  in  his  white  linen,  that  is  *'  the 
righteousness  of  saints,"  reading  the 
alternate  verses  of  the  exquisite  poetry 
of  psalm  lyrics  of  old.  Then  he  had 
coughed  himself  into  his  grave,  and 
lay  lliere  under  the  white  cross. 
.  There  had  never  been  any  love  pas- 
sages between  them.  Perhaps  they 
had  been  too  shy  and  timid  ;  but  they 
both  knew  the  flutter  and  the  flush, 
and  there  was  much  innocent  dallying 
mingled  with  church-bells,  the  alms- 
houses, choir  practices,  and  the  like. 
Then  he  died — and  that  was  the  thin 
thread  of  sentiment  in  her  life. 

And  Tom  Lawes  ?  She  had  almost 
forgotten  about  him.  They  had  lived 
in  the  same  village  so  many  years. 
They  were  neighbors,  but  they  rarely 
met.  His  path  in  life  lay  to  the  mar- 
kets and  fairs,  and  hers  was  still  to  the 
church  and  the  almshouses^ 

Now  that  he  was  dead,  she  wondered, 
was  it  mere  habit  which  had  kept  him 
single,  or  did  he  do  it  on  her  account? 
Somewhat  dimly,  she  began  to  see  her- 
self—  how  solitary  her  life  was.  Was 
his  so  too  ?  She  had  despised  him  on 
account  of  his  mundane  tastes  and  ma- 
terial existence.  Now  she  felt  sur- 
prised to  see  how  many  mourned  him 
—  how  missed,  aye,  respected  he  was. 
A  vague  regret  rose  within  her  that 
the  course  of  this  world  was  not  so 
ordered  that  he  might  have  drawn  a 
little  closer  to  her  life,  and  a  suspicion 
began  to  dawn  upon  her  that  her  own 
might  have  been  fuller  and  more  whole- 
some for  some  of  his  strong  sense. 

Nothing  in  life  causes  that  strange 
revulsion  which  follows  death.  It  is 
the  silence  which  speaks.  And  who 
can  tell  how  much  more  wisdom  may 
be  in  that  voice  than  in  all  the  songs  of 
life? 

For  in  the  heyday  of  life,  when  our 
mouths  are  filled  with  laughter  and  our 
hearts  with  song,  when  the  world  is 


young  and  flower-strewn,  and  the  sun 
shines  over  all,  then  it  is  so  hard  to  see 
the  truth..  We  do  not  dwell  upon  skel* 
etons  —  rocks  are  poetical  figures.  The 
world  must  be  as  we  fancy  it,  and 
there  are  fairies  in  every  flower.  St. 
George  and  his  dragon  are  facts,  and 
saints  are  real,  and  miracles  matters  of 
course,  and  angels  at  hand,  whenever 
we  require  them,  to  take  us  to  their 
care.  It  is  afterwards  that  questions 
arise.  It  is  only  when  frosty  Time  has 
laid  his  thievish  flngers  upon  the  glad- 
ness, and  the  beauty  falls  apart —  when 
the  twilight  of  the  long  night  deepens, 
it  is  then  that  we  cry  so  bitterly  for 
lights  kindled  by  human  hands, because 
God  has  left  us  in  the  darkness  alone. 
The  flgures  hurrying  past  us  are  dim 
in  the  atmosphere  of  uncertainty.  We 
know  them  not,  although  they  bear  a 
strange  resemblance  to.  the  friends  of 
long  ago.  They  would  not  understand 
our  language  if  we  hailed  them  —  here, 
where  we  stumble  sadly  in  the  gather- 
ing darkness.  Then  in  the  lightning 
flash  of  death,  when  God  sends  his 
messenger  of  light,  it  is  a  supreme 
moment,  and  in  that  last  struggle  the 
mask  is  laid  aside^  The  features  look, 
in  their  rigidity,  as  they  did  in  the  days 
of  youth  ;  and  then  we  know  more  of 
our  brother  man,  and  of  the  supreme 
mystery  which  we  call  God,  than  was 
shown  to  us  by  the  beacon  of  religion, 
the  revolving  lights  of  science,  or  the 
flickering  torch  of  philosophy. 

These  things  are  the  guerdon  of  old 
age,  the  reward  for  long  life  spent 
bravely  in  the  world,  the  recompense 
for  many  sorrows,  many  tears,  and 
many  a  precious  cross ;  and  who  shall 
say  that  anything  experience  or  imag- 
ination can  offer  equals  in  value  the 
prize  of  this  hard  won  knowledge  ? 

These  were  her  thoughts  when  the 
vestry  door  opened  and  the  vicar  came 
out  across  the  turf  towards  her.  She 
hoped  he  had  not  seen  her  drop  that 
violet.  Not  for  the  world  would  she 
have  had  any  human  being  witness 
that  action.  She  ranked  it  now  among 
her  follies,  and  smiled  to  think  she 
should  be  so  foolish  in  old  age. 

He  was  utterly  ignorant  of  her  feel* 
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I,  for  he  had  not  mad  Am  episode, 
and  came  towards  her  with  some  sur- 
prise. 

'*  What,  you  here,  Miss  Mayhew  I 
What  a  crowd  there  was  I  I  did  not 
expect  so  many." 

"  Tom  Lawes  was  very  well  known," 
she  answered. 

'*I  suppose  so.  I  must  own  I  was 
surprised  to  see  how  many  appeared  to 
feel  liis  death  ;  and  he  was  a  man  who 
lived  without  God  in  the  world." 

"  He  was  very  kind-hearted." 

''I  think  he  must  have  been.  Yet 
his  way  of  life  was  almost  heathen. 
He  never  came  to  church,  and  I  saw 
very  little  of  him.  Still,  he  never  op- 
posed me  —  not  actively,  at  least." 

'^  It  never  was  the  way  with  his  fam- 
ily to  come  to  church." 

*'  No ;  «aly  those  boys.  And  that's 
their  mother's  doing." 

^*  And  the  surprise  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily." 

After  a  pause  the  vicar  asked,  — 

'^Did  you  know  him,  Miss  May- 
hew  ?  " 

*'  I  know  him  I  Yes,  very  well,  years 
^o.  He  was  —  a  friend  of  my  broth- 
er's—  till  they  had  a  difference.  After 
that  we  did  not  see  so  much  of  him." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  grave  was 
full,  and  the  diggers  had  only  to  shovel 
up  tlie  loose  earth  and  make  a  tidy 
hillock. 

'^  I  fear  he  was  a  godless  man,"  said 
the  vicar.  And  as  the  other  did  not 
respond,  he  added  sadly,  '^  I  fear  it 
jnay  have  been  my  fault.  I  did  not 
know  how  to  approach  him.  I  am  so 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  such  men's 
lives.  God  knows,  there  may  have 
been  something  he  felt." 

The  diggera  scraped  their  boots 
against  their  spades,  and  proceeded  to 
lay  on  the  fresh  mound  the  wreaths 
and  flowers  which  had  been  left  at  the 
lych-gate.  The  senders  of  these  tokens 
betrayed  their  taste  in  the  style  of  the 
mementoes,  for  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary circlet  or  cross,  the  steplianotis 
and  heliotrope  were  bound  upon  wire 
frames  in  the  shape  of  horse-collnrs, 
and  violets  were  massed  into  the  form 
•of  horse-shoes* 


*' Everything  in  his  life  was  foreign 
to  my  experience." 

*'Yes.  It  was  a  business  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  they 
have  lived  like  this  for  many  genera- 
tions." 

'^  How  strange  that  seems  I " 

Then,  as  they  walked  away  together, 
the  lady  answered, — 

*•*•  it  was  all  strange  — as  you  say,  im- 
possible for  us  to  know  what  he  may 
have  felt." 

And  in  her  heart  she  added  softly, 
"  Poor  Tom,  God  knows  I  " 


From  The  New  Beriew. 
THE  CASE  FOR  SWEDEN. 

[The  work  of  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
Parliament,  this  statement,  which  is 
adapted  to  English  uses  from  a  publica- 
tion by  the  Swedish  National  Associa- 
tion, may  be  accepted  as  setting  forth 
with  an  approach  to  finality  (1)  the 
points  at  issue  between  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way ;  (2)  the  concessions  which  the 
stronger  member  of  the  Union  is  pre- 
pared to  make ;  and  (3)  the  terms  on 
which  she  is  willing  to  make  them.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  document,  apart  from 
its  special  purpose,  may  have  a  more 
than  fugitive  interest  for  a  nation  still 
menaced  —  so  they  tell  us — with  Home 
Rule.— W.  E.  H.] 

Though  Swedes  and  Norwegians 
would  seem  geographically  predestined 
to  march  peacefully  side  by  side,  it  is 
unluckily  notorious  that  the  differences 
between  the  two  races  have  grown 
graver  during  the  last  few  years.  We 
Swedes  looked  forward  to  the  end  of 
1894  as  the  time  when  we  might  come 
to  a  definite  understanding  upon  two 
points  :  Norway's  actual  demands,  and 
her  general  position  as  regards  the 
Union  with  Sweden.  The  hour  has 
struck,  and,  though  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  interest  shown  in  the  recent 
election  by  the  whole  Norwegian  peo- 
ple, we  are  still  as  much  as  ever  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  Norwegian  claim. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  means  of 
avoiding  .consequence^.^^disastrous  to 
our  common  prosperity*,  and  the  expe- 
dient lies  in  our  own  hand.    There  are 
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—  firstly  —  vital  hitereats  which  Sweden 
will  never  sarrender ;  and  there  are — 
secondly  —  minor  issues  upon  which 
cotoi promise  is  possible.  These  points 
must  be  defined  with  energy  and  — 
above  all  —  with  unanimity.  The  vital 
issues  for  Sweden  are  embodied  in  a 
code  of  fundamental  laws  :  the  result  of 
ccnluiies  of  political  development.  Be- 
fore we  abandon  to  any  but  a  Swede 
tht*  dignified  and  responsible  post  of 
foreign  minister,  it  behoves  us  to  en- 
sure tliat  the  change  be  accompanied 
by  provisions  whicli  shall  safeguard  the 
inviolability  of  the  Constitution,  and 
shall  leave  us  with  undiminished  re- 
sources for  self-defence.  Writing  from 
the  Swedish  standpoint  in  the  interests 
of  the  Union  and  in  conformity  with 
the  aims  of  the  Swedish  National  Asso- 
ciation, I  shall  strive  in  these  pages  to 
show  the  irreducible  minimum  which 
such  safeguards  must  include. 

Among  other  reciprocal  recrimina- 
tions, the  Swedes  have  often  accused 
the  Norwegians  of  a  gross  contempt  for 
the  existing  law,  of  ignoring  the  claims 
of  justice,  and  of  rank  ingratitude. 
The  Norwegians  reply  that  there  is  no 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  as  a  controversial 
retort  the  answer  is  sufficient.  Yet  it 
is  undeniable  that,  thanks  to  Swedish 
policy,  Norway  has  (a)  shaken  off  the 
Danish  yoke,  (&)  that  she  has  acquii*ed 
complete  independence  in  all  local 
matters,  and  (c)  that  she  has  received 
further  concessions  which  have  con- 
tributed to  her  present  prosperity. 
None  the  less  is  it  true  that  gratitude  is 
not  necessarily  due  to  those  whose 
policy  benefits  you.  And,  in  any  case, 
one  must  candidly  admit  that  solicitude 
for  Norway's  welfare  was  not  the 
prime  motor  of  Swedish  diplomacy. 
When  Sweden,  abandoning  all  hope  of 
recovering  either  Finland  or  the  south 
Baltic  Provinces,  induced  Denmark  to 
resign  Norway  under  the  Kiel  Treaty, 
her  aim  was  less  to  secure  Norwegian 
liberty  than  to  obtain  compensation 
for  the  cession  of  Finland.  The  terms 
of  alliance  were  proposed  by  her  in  the 
hope  of  grappling  Norway  to  the  Union 
with  stronger  hooks  than  any  forged  by 
force  ;  and  to  achieve  this  end  she  also 


made  considerable  pecuniary  comcea- 
sions  to  her  partner.  The  sole  justifi- 
cation of  this  policy  is  that  it  was 
thought  advantageous  to  Swedish  in- 
terests ;  for  the  main  concern  of  every 
government  is  the  welfare  of  its  own 
people.  To  sacrifice  this  welfare  in 
the  interests  of  another  race  is  inde- 
fensible ;  and  the  pretensions  of  Nor- 
way needs  must  be  examined  from  the 
Swedish  point  of  view. 

No  Norwegian  claim  —  however  spe- 
cious on  the  face  of  it  —  can  be  enter- 
tained if  it  emperil  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  if  it  diminish  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  two  nations,  or  if 
it  restrict  the  power  of  Sweden  to 
safeguard  .  her  own  interests.  In 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  Union,  tlie 
separation  which  exists  as  regards 
home  affairs  is  superseded  in  relation 
to  foreign  affairs  by  strict  unity  under 
Sweden's  headship  ;  hence  the  foreign 
minister  of  both  countries  has  invari- 
ably been  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
Cabinet,  responsible  in  the  last  resort 
to  the  Swedish  constituencies,  and  to 
them  alone.  But,  since  Norway  has 
arrived  at  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
importance,  two  new  proposals  liave 
been  made  :  (1)  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  foreign  minister  for  Norway  ; 
and  (2)  that,  while  maintaining  the 
Foreign  Office  as  it  stands,  the  admin- 
istration should  be  so  re-organized  that 
Norwegians  should  be  eligible  for  the 
post  of  foreign  minister,  which  official 
should,  further,  be  responsible  to  b^th 
Parliaments,  instead  of,  as  now,  to  the 
Swedish  Parliament  alone. 

The  first  proposal,  fathered  by  the 
Norwegian  Left,  amounts  to  a  repeal 
of  the  Union  —  and  that  under  circum- 
stances which  would  cover  Sweden 
with  dishonor.  The  alternative,  for 
which  the  Norwegian  Right  is  respon- 
sible, is  another  matter.  That  the 
foreign  minister  should  be  a  joint  offi- 
cial, instead  of  a  Swedish  minister,  is 
not  necessarily  a  proposal  endangering 
the  Union  ;  and  it  may  even  be  ai^cd 
that  under  its  adoption  due  restrictiona 
would  tend  to  strengthen  the  Union. 
The  undeniable  difference  is,  however, 
less  than  appears  at  first  sight.    Th» 
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lemdera  of  the  Right  Beem  to  think  that 
the  nomination  of  separate  consuls  for 
Norway  —  and  a  fortiori  for  Sweden  — 
is  compatible  with  united  action  in  the 
sphere  of  foreign  affairs.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing'  system  —  under  which  one 
consul,  N'orweginn  or  Swede,  as  the 
case  may  be,  represents  both  nations 
— ^  will  destroy  the  Joint  diplomatic  ser- 
vice in  the  first  place,  and  the  joint 
management  of  foreign  affairs  in  the 
second.  And  this  is  precisely  what  the 
Left  desires.  Therefore,  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  discussing  the  proposal  to 
convert  the  Foreign  Office  into  a  joint 
institution,  Sweden  is  bound  to  insist 
that  it  be  based  on  the  unalterable 
principle  of  absolute  unity  as  regards 
all  foreign  business  ;  and,  therefore,  as 
regards  all  consular  and  diplomatic 
appointments. 

The  proposal  of  the  Left,  that  each 
country  should  manage  its  own  foreign 
affairs,  implies  a  legal  cleavage  in  the 
present  responsibility  of  the  foreign 
minister;  in  other  words,  it  implies 
that  just  as  the  Swedish  foreign  min- 
ister is  responsible  solely  to  the  Swed- 
ish Parliament,  so  the  Norwegian 
foreign  minister  shall  be  responsible 
solely  to  the  Norwegian  Parliament. 
The  programme  of  the  Right,  advocat- 
ing the  joint  nature  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  implies  withdrawal  from  ex- 
clusively Swedish  control ;  in  other 
words,  it  implies  that  the  foreign 
minister  shall  be  responsible  to  both 
nations  combined.  But  it  is  extremely, 
doubtful  if  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
Norwegian  Right.  When  it  speaks  of 
a  foreign  minister  responsible  to  both 
nations,  it  may  merely  mean  that  Nor^ 
way  should  share  with  Sweden  the 
right  of  censuring  those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  both  nations  ;  a  very 
proper  claim,  if  tlie  right  of  censure  be 
lodged  in  a  body  representative  of  both 
nations.  In  fact,  to  judge  by  their 
speeches,  the  proposal-*  involves  the 
creation  of  a  special  tribunal,  composed 
of  both  races,  with  the  right  of  calling 
to  account  the  conjoint  foreign  min- 
ister.   On  the  oCber  hand,  it  may  be 


intended  that  this  right  sfaail'  reside  In 
tlie  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ments itparaUlyy  and  that  each  nation 
—  through  her  representatives  or 
through  committees  nominated  ad  hoc 
— should  be  empowered  to  exact  from 
the  foreign  minister  a  detailed  report 
of  his  proceedings. 

Such  a  course  of  procedure  might 
lead  to  a  vote  of  censure,  to  an  outcry 
for  the  minister's  dismissal,  or  even  to 
an  impeachment ;  and  the  tendency  of 
our  politics  makes  it  likely  that  this 
species  of  ostracism  will  be  exercised 
more  frequently  in  the  .future.  With 
critics  in  two  Parliaments,  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  joint  deiiartment  for  for- 
eign affairs  must  be  divided,  and  the 
possible  consequences  are  obvious.  On 
the  self-same  day,  the  Norwegian  Par- 
liament at  Christiania  might  be  clamor- 
ing for  the  dismissal  of  a  minister  while 
the  Swedish  Assembly  at  Stockholm 
was  expressing  its  entire  confidence  in 
him.  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
minister's  policy  would  depend  on  the 
amount  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  at 
headquarters.  And,  in  this  connection, 
one  must  emphasize  the  different  rela- 
tions in  which  the  sovereign  stands  to 
the  two  representative  bodies.  The 
ample  resources  of  the  Norwegian  Par- 
liament, and  —  thanks  to  a  Single 
Chamber  system  —  the  remorseless  un- 
scmpulousness  witli  which  that  Parlia- 
ment habitually  abuses  its  powers,  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  results.  In  every  dis- 
puted case  the  Norwegians  would  carry 
their  point.  In  practice,  the  proposal 
of  the  Norwegian  Moderates  would  be 
more  disastrous  for  Sweden  than  the 
programme  of  the  Radicals.  The  latter 
would  give  to  Norway  plenary  power 
over  Norway's  foreign  affairs;  the 
former  would  make  Norway  mistress 
of  her  own  destiny,  and  of  Sweden's 
as  well.  In  view  of  such  possibilities 
Sweden  must  perforce  maintain  her 
position  as  predominant  partner  In  the 
management  of  the  Union's  foreign 
affairs,  unless — and  this  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  —  tlie  prospective 
re-organization  of  the  Foreign  Office 
be  so  handled  that  its  control  be  vested 
in  the  hands  of  a  special  body-  rjspre- 
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'  senting  both  natibns.  Neither  Parlia- 
ment, that  is,  shall  possess  the  power 
of  inspecting  the  Foreign  Office  Re- 
ports ;  and  Clause  75  of  the  Norwegian 
Constitution  —  under  which  all  minis- 
ters may  be  examined  upon  tbeir  con- 
duct of  official  business  —  shall  lapse 
as  regards  the  Union  officials,  and, 
further,  as  regards  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Again,  the  proposed  special  Council 
for  Foreign  Affairs  would,  presumably, 
consist  of  members  of  both  Scandina- 
vian Cabinets  with  the  foreign  minister 
as  president.  But  this  arrangement, 
while  entrusting  foreign  affairs  to  a 
body  nominally  independent  of  both 
representative  assemblies,  would  still 
enable  the  Norwegian  Parliament  to 
exercise  an  undue  influence  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  both  nations.  Under 
the  Norwegian  Constitution,  the  Par- 
liamentary responsibility  of  ministers 
is  defined  in  such  terms  that  Parliament 
may  act  as  at  once  accuser  and  judge. 
Of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Norwegian 
House,  the  Lagtingy  or  Upper  Section, 
pronounces  sentence,  while  the  OdeU- 
Ungy  or  Lower  Section,  undertakes  the 
impeachment.  If  in  a  House  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  one  party  num- 
bers sixty-nine,  judicious  management 
will  give  that  party  a  majority  in  both 
sections  and  will  enable  it  to  impeach 
and  punish  at  will.  Should  its  voting 
8trens:th  be  insufficient  the  accusation 
can  be  postponed  till  the  necessary 
majority  be  secured  at  a  general  elec- 
tion. Both  in  '82  and  in  'Q4  this  course 
was  actually  followed.  Nor  is  it  —  as 
in  Sweden  —  merely  illegal  procedure 
on  the  Council's  part  which  comes 
within  the  powers  of  the  Norwegian 
Constitution.  That  the  king's  minis- 
ters act  on  other  principles  than  those 
of  an  existing  majority  is  enough  to 
justify  their  impeachment  and  punish- 
ment. And  the  sentence  may  be  a 
ruinous  fine,  or  a  declaration  of  in- 
capacity for  office,  or  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor,  or  punishment  for 
high  treason.  To  all  practical  purpose, 
then,  an  unscrupulous  majority  is  om- 
nipotent. Its  menace  of  impeachment 
may  force  ministers  to  advise  the  sov- 


ereign to  yield  to  Parliament ;  and  if 
this  advice  be  rejected,  the  Cabinet 
may  be  compelled  to  resign.  And,  as 
the  same  threat  may  be  used  against 
every  possible  ministry,  the  king  is 
placed  in  this  dilemma  :  either  he  must 
rule,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  without 
Norwegian  ministera ;  or  he  must 
sanction  a  Parliamentary  decree  which 
he  believes  to  be  disastrous  to  the 
country's  welfare. 

This  is  no  mere  speculation.  By 
such  tactics  the  Norwegian  Radicals, 
in  '84,  compelled  the  king  to  abdicate 
his  functions  and  to  surrender  his  pre- 
rogative of  veto  as  regards  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Constitution.  To 
this  pretension  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment replied  by  a  solemn  declaration 
that  the  royal  veto  is  distinctly  implied 
in  the  very  terms  of  the  Act  of  Union. 
Again,  in  '92,  the  Norwegian  Radicals 
played  the  same  game.  The  king  re- 
fused to  sanction  a  Parliamentary  vote 
in  favor  of  separate  Norwegian  con- 
suls ;  whereupon  the  political  machine 
was  paralyzed  for  a  month.  Nor  did 
the  Norwegian  ministers  abandon  these 
tactics,  of  enforcing  surrender  by  mak- 
ing all  government  impossible,  till  the 
Opposition  humbly  implored  them  to 
resume  office.  In  the  spring  of  'd3, 
the  same  strategy  was  only  checked  by 
the  formation  of  a  Conservative  Cabi- 
net ;  and  even  so,  the  new  administra- 
tion declared  that,  like  its  Radical 
forerunner,  it  would  not  counsel  re- 
sistance to  the  motion  in  favor  of  a 
separate  Norwegian  consular  service. 
The  question  was  then  left  over  until 
the  general  election  of  '94.  The  Left 
secured  a  majority  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  Right  to  hold  office ; 
and,  being  once  more  in  possession  of 
the  tremendous  machinery  of  Norwe- 
gian politics,  it  will  direct  a  peremptory 
address  to  the  king.  The  Conservative 
minister,  Stang,  has  told  how  this 
address  will  run  :  ''Since  the  Radicals, 
by  such  and  such  a  majority,  so  desire 
it,  you  [the  king]  must  arrange  the 
matter,  even  though  the  Union  be  im- 
perilled, by  conceding  our  demands  and 
by  ignoring  Sweden.  Otherwise  no 
form  of  government  will  be  tolerated 
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iQ  Norway  at  all."  This  being  the 
position,  it  must  be  said  plainly  that, 
so  long  as  the  Norwegian  law  defining 
the  relation  between  ministers  and  Par- 
liament remains  in  force,  Sweden  will 
resolutely  oppose  any  such  re-oi^aniza- 
tiou  of  the  Foreign  Office  as  would  tend 
to  increase  Norwegian  influence. 

It  would  be  possible  to  draft  an 
enactment  making  the  Joint  Council  as 
irresponsible  to  either  Parliament  as  is 
the  foreign  minister  himself  ;  but  this 
would  not  be  enough.  The  policy  of 
the  Norwegian  members  of  the  Council 
would  become  known  and  their  fate 
would  depend  upon  the  vigor  with 
whicli  they  pushed  Norwegian  inter- 
ests. To  avoid  the  impeachment  of 
Norwegian  ministers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  escape  the  risk  of 
"no  form  of  government  being  toler- 
ated in  Norway  at  all,"  the  sovereign 
would,  in  effect,  be  compelled  to  attach 
a  greater  importance  than  is  right  to 
the  views  of  the  Norwegian  councillors, 
with  the  result  that,  in  most  cases, 
Norwegian  interests  would  outweigh 
those  of  Sweden.  Such  a  state  of 
things  would  be  so  intolerable  that, 
before  entertaining  the  idea  of  trans- 
ferring the  guardianship  of  foreign 
affaira  to  a  Joint  Council,  Sweden  must 
insist  on  the  rembdelling  of  that  Nor- 
wegian law  (Clause  86  of  the  Constitu- 
tion) which  bears  upon  ministerial 
impeachment. 

Another  gross  blot  on  the  Norwegian 
Constitution  is  that  it  does  not  em- 
power the  king  to  dissolve  Parliament 
at  all.  Once  elected,  the  triennial  As- 
sembly must  complete  its  term.  There 
mny  have  been  a  great  change  in  public 
opinion ;  there  may  be  overwhelming 
reasons  for  a  fresh  appeal  to  the 
country.  In  any  case  the  king  is  pow- 
erless. For  a  year  or  more  he  may 
have  a  hostile  Cabinet  thrust  upon 
him,  whose  existence  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  a  scratch  majority  which  has 
outlived  its  mandate.  To  prevent  Nor- 
wegian influence  on  Swedish  business 
from  being  greater  than  it  actually  is, 
the  proposed  transformation  of  the 
Foreign  Office  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  insertion  in  the  Norwegian  Consti- 


tution of  a  paragraph  conferring  on  the 
king  the  power  of  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment. 

More :  Sweden  must  take  hostages 
against  the  possibility  of  such  safe- 
guards being  annulled  after  the  re- 
organization has  taken  place.  And 
she  must  further  guard  against  the 
modification  of  the  Norwegian  law  in 
other  respects,  e.g.,  by  any  transference 
from  the  king  to  the  Parliament  of  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  Council.  It 
will  doubtless  be  said  that  so  much  pre- 
vision denotes  an  insolent  mistrust  on 
the  part  of  Sweden.  The  answer  is 
that  such  mistrust  is  amply  justified  by 
Norway's  mode  of  escaping  her  treaty 
obligations  as  regards  the  defence  of 
the  Union.  The  essential  guarantees 
must  also  include  a  proviso  that  no 
change  in  the  Fundamental  Law  of 
Norway  can  take  effect  without  the 
royal  assent.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that 
this  was  taken  for  granted  when  the 
existing  law  was  drafted.  And  its  im- 
portance to  the  stability  of  the  Union 
was  shown  by  the  above-mentioned 
declaration  of  the  Swedish  Cabinet  in 
'84  :  that  under  the  Treaty  of  Union  no 
change  of  Fundamental  Law  can  be 
made  either  in  Norway  or  Sweden 
without  the  sovereign's  sanction.  For 
the  protection  of  Swedish  interests,  the 
king's  veto,  established  by  law  in  the 
fabric  of  the  Norwegian  Constitution, 
is  an  indispensable  preliminary  condi- 
tion to  the  removal  of  foreign  affairs  to 
the  hands  of  a  Joint  Council. 

If  Sweden  consent  to  yield  her  estab- 
lished position  as  prime  agent  in  the 
system  of  foreign  politics,  or  if  this 
legal  right  be  shared  with  Norway,  the 
relation  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Scandinavian  race  will  be  radically 
changed.  To  justify  this  innovation, 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Sweden 
cannot  lose  by  it.  We  know  where 
we  are'  to-day  ;  we  cannot  forecast  the 
morrow.  The  present  system  has  been 
proved ;  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
one  may  be  still  worse.  In  the  interest 
of  self-preservation,  a  State  may  not 
forego  its  rights  for  the  satisfaction  of 
its  neighbor's  ambition.  If  it  does  so 
forego  its  rights  —  save  at  the  sword's 
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point  —  it  ezacte  coDditlons  which 
assure  it  a  position  no  whit  less  advan- 
tageous to  the  national  honor  and  the 
national  prosperity.  The  contention  is 
that  the  new  proposals  afford  just  such 
an  opportunity.  The  Union,  founded 
hy  Sweden  for  her  own  security,  will 
gain  —  it  is  urged — in  strength  and 
stability  by  admitting  Norway  to  an 
equal  share  in  the  administration  of 
Union  business.  Norway's  interests 
would  then  be  inseparably  bound  up  in 
the  continuance  of  the  Union ;  while 
the  prolongation  of  the  present  system 
tends  to*  exasperate  Norwegian  disaf- 
fection to  a  point  that  may  reach  dis- 
ruption. This  is  the  old  argument ; 
we  in  Sweden  know  It  too  well.  How 
stands  it  in  the  past  ?  By  the  Treaty 
of  Union  Norway  was  granted  local 
autonomy  ;  in  such  grave  matters  as 
the  choice  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  she  was  raised  to  an 
equality  with  Sweden.  And  from  the 
first  day  to  the  last  the  history  of  the 
Union  is  one  eternal  record  of  Swedish 
concessions  in  the  hope  that  a  mag- 
nanimous policy  would  amalgamate 
two  kindred  races  and  consolidate  their 
alliance.  And  the  result?  Every 
effort  to  weld  the  two  nations  into  one 
by  means  of  common  laws  and  com- 
mon institutions  has  been  baffled. 
Every  change  within  the  Union  has 
been  separatist  in  tendency.  And  the 
original  sentiments  of  aversion  and  of 
fear,  with  which  the  Norwegians  re- 
garded Sweden,  liave  changed  for  the 
worse  :  the  aversion  has  deepened,  the 
fear  has  turned  to  contempt.  Not 
otherwise  can  you  explain  the  arro- 
gance of  Norway  ;  not  otherwise  can 
you  account  for  the  threat  to  rend  the 
Union  in  twain  if  her  demands  be  not 
paid  In  full. 

DoubUese  it  is  our  duty  to  allay,  as 
far  as  may  be,  the  Norwegian  disaffec- 
tion ;  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union — brought  about,  as  it  was,  by 
costly  sacrifices  —  is  to  us  a  matter  of 
mortal  Importance.  But  if  we  give  ear 
to  the  Norwegian  vaunts  and  menaces, 
it  is  evident  that*  all  Swedish  interests 
would  have  to  yield  to  those  of  Nor- 
way.   It   is,   moreover,    worth    while 


remarking  that  the  existence  of  the 
Union  is  not,  after  all,  a  matter  Mr  the 
Norwegians  alone.  Into  tliat  Union 
Norway  was  brought  almost  by  force  ; 
and  it  in  no  way  depends  on  her  wishes 
whether  that  Union  shall,  or  shall  not, 
continue.  Of  course,  as  a  discontented 
Norway  weakens  tiie  Union,  all  gen- 
uine grievances  must  be  relieved.  But 
we  must  see  to  it  that  the  remedy  be 
not  worse  than  the  disease.  Important 
as  it  may  be  that  Norway  should  be  on 
good  terms  with  her  ally,  it  is  —  at  the 
lowest  —  not  less  Important  that  the 
Union  should  redound  to  Swedish  pros- 
perity and  to  Swedish  honor.  And  as 
every  day  shows  more  clearly  the  ab- 
ject failure  of  the  simple,  old  policy  of 
conciliation,  we  in  Sweden  hold  that, 
before  abandoning  our  few  remaining 
rights,  we  must  ensure  that  our  final 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  be 
not  in  vain.  And  the  least  tliat  justice 
calls  for  is  that.  If  Norway  be  admitted 
to  an  equality  with  Sweden  In  the  con- 
trol of  diplomatic  relations,  there  shall 
be  a  corresponding  equality  —  propor- 
tionately to  population  —  in  respect  to 
taxation  under  these  three  heads  :  — 

(1)  The   proper   maintenance  of   the 

Bulers  who  represent  the  Union 
in  relation  to  other  powers  (Esti- 
mates for  the  support  of  the 
Throne). 

(2)  The  Department  of  Foreign  Poli- 

tics (Estimates  for  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and 
the  Consular  Service). 

(3)  The  execution  of  the  policy  sanc- 

tioned by  the  Sovereign  on  the 
initiative  of  the  single  Foreign 
Ministers  for  both  nations  (Sup- 
plies for  the  Defence  of  the 
Union). 

• 

In  other  words,  regard  being  bad  to 
her  resources,  on  Norway  sliatl  fall 
such  burdens  as  shall  correspond  to  the 
new  privileges  conceded  l^  Sweden. 
And,  as  regards  (1)  the  Estimates  for 
the  support  of  the  Throne  :  her  contri- 
bution need  not  exceed  its  presftnt 
amount.  But  in  ^  and  '94,  her  Par- 
liaineat  took  upon  itself  to  cvrtail  Hie 
annual  grant  for  this  purpose,  #ii  the 
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^romid  that,  ia  maiUra  affecting  both 
uatiom,  the  sovereign  had  not  given 
effeet  to  the  Norwegian  view.  It  wiil, 
therefore,  be  necessary  for  us  to  exact 
an  enactment  which  shall  prevent  the 
Norwegian  Parliament  from  thus  abus- 
ing their  power  of  granting  supplies. 
Then,  in  respect  to  (2)  the  Foreign 
Office  Estimates :  the  contribution 
made  by  Norway  up  to  '92  would  suf- 
fice ;  with  an  addition  inseparable  from 
the  proposed  re-organizalion.  Norway 
must  pay  her  share  of  the  salary  of  the 
future  foreign  minister  in  his  capacity 
of  joint  officiaL  Here,  again,  in  '93 
^nd  '94  there  was  tampering  with  re*^ 
gard  to  the  Foreign  Office  grant.  And, 
as  this  tampering  was  attempted,  in 
flagrant  disregard  of  Swedish  opinion, 
with  the  aim  of  subverting — or  at 
least  reconstructing-*- the  institution  to 
which  tliis  grant  was  destined,  we  must 
pass  a  statute  which  shall  deprive  the 
Norwegian  Parliament  of  its  right  to 
•decide  these  questions  separately. 

Last  of  all,  in  so  far  as  concerns  (3) 
ihe  Supplies  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Union :  it  is  notorious  tliat  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament  has  made  a  bad  use 
of  its  power  in  the  interest  of  the  two 
nations.  All  the  same,  this  is  not  our 
chief  reason  for  insisUng  that  any 
radical  change  at  the  Foreign  Office 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  stringent 
definition  of  Norway's  obligations  in 
view  of  the  defence  of  the  Union. 
Our  chief  reason  is  the  intimate,  in- 
dissoluble connection  between  (a)  the 
right  of  sharing  the  diplomatic  admin- 
istration, and  (b)  the  duly  of  sharing 
the  perils  which  the  exercise  of  such 
right  may  entail.  In  entering  the 
Union,  Norway's  chief  fear  was  that 
the  Swedish  alliance  would  involve  her 
in  war  ;  and  —  to  Norwegian  eyes  — 
the  risk  loomed  all  the  larger  since 
Sweden's  predominance  in  foreign  pol- 
icy was  unquestioned.  Hereupon  the 
Norwegians  cast  about  for  some  means 
of  avoiding  such  dangers  as  seemed 
most  incident  to  the  Swedish  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  affairs*  First  there 
•came  certain  proposals  to  restrict  the 
king's  right  of ,  employing  the  Norwe- 
giaq  forces  in  the  cause  of  the  allied 


nations.  And  of  these  proposals — 
finally  included  in  Clause  25  of  the 
Norwegian  Constitution  —  the  general 
drift  is  that  neither  the  Norwegian 
army  nor  the  Norwegian  coast  flotilla 
is  available  for  agression  save  with 
the  express  consent  of  the  Norwegian 
Parliament.  Further,  that  portion  of 
the  array  called  the  Landv&m  (militia) 
cannot  —  even  did  Parliament  give  its 
sanction — be  sent  across  the  Norwe- 
gian frontier ;  and  this  enactment  ap« 
plies  equally  to  all  arms  save  the  Line. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  whether 
it  be  wise  or  not  to  hamper  the  disposi- 
tion of  an  army  by  enacting  that  a 
Parliamentary  sanction  is  needed  be- 
fore certain  troops  can  be  used  aggres- 
sively. What  concerns  us  here  is  this  : 
that  by  law  the  king  is  free  to  handle, 
as  seems  best,  the  whole  Swedish  force 
by  land  and  sea,  while  his  right  in  that 
of  Norway  is  limited  to  the  fleet. 
Army  and  coast  flotilla  he  cannot 
move,  unless  assured  that  the  Norwe- 
gian Parliament  does  not  regard  the 
war  as  aggressive.  And,  inasmuch  as 
the  Norwegians  are  so  fond  of  hair- 
splitting, it  is  fair  to  ask  :  What  war  a 
Norwegian  Parliament  would  not  be 
able  to  declare  aggressive  if  need 
were  ? 

Not  only  thus  did  the  Norwegian 
draughtsmen  of  the  Treaty  of  '14  seek 
to  shelter  Norway  from  the  dangers  of 
a  too  adventurous  foreign  policy.  Lest 
her  army  be  exhausted  in  the  Swedish 
cause,  it  was  decreed  —  as  we  have 
seen -^  that  none  but  the  Line  should 
be  employed  beyond  her  frontier. 
Thus,  at  a  stroke,  one  whole  section  of 
her  army  was  exempted  from  all  part 
in  the  defence  of  Scandinavia  ;  and  the 
decree  was  so  worded  that  her  Parlia- 
ment could  not,  even  if  it  would,  em- 
power such  employ.  Moreover,  a 
closer  examiuatioa  of  these,  evasions 
shows  the  more  flagrantly  how  consis* 
tently  site  has  sought  to  shirk  her  share 
in  the  burden  of  the  common  defence. 
By  111  hap,  in  consenting  to  these 
clauses  of  the  Norwegian  Constitution^ 
we  failed  to  exact  a  plain  definition  of 
what  was  meant  by  Line  and  what  by 
Landvdm  ;  at  the  same  time  that  we 
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omitted  to  have  set  down  in  black  and 
white  the  effective  strengths  of  these 
two  branches.  Takinor  advantage  of 
this  error,  Norway  transfers  as  many 
troops  as  she  chooses  to  that  bhinch 
which  is  kept  at  home  ;  and  this  is  the 
more  easily  achieved,  as  on  matters  of 
military  organization  a  Farliaroentar}' 
resolution  has  no  need  of  the  royal 
assent. 

Should  the  proposed  Joint  Foreign 
OflSce  come  into  being,  all  these  re- 
strictions must  go  by  the  board.  When 
Sweden  alone  directed  both  countries' 
foreign  policy,  there  was,  perhaps, 
some  excuse  for  them.  With  a  divided 
responsibility,  the  reasons  for  such  re- 
strictions cease  ;  and  the  restrictions 
will  cease  with  them.  The  Swedish 
Parliament  will  have  no  right  to  de- 
bate the  question  whether  such  and 
such  troops  shall  be  garrisoned  here 
or  garrisoned  there  ;  and,  on  the  basis 
of  equality  which  Norway  claims,  the 
Norwegian  title  lapses  too.  Neither 
will  the  Norwegian  Parliament  decide 
what  proportion  of  Norwegian  troops 
shall  be  detailed  to  execute  the  opera- 
tions which  a  joint  foreign  policy  may 
necessitate.  If  Sweden  acknowledge 
Norway's  right  to  share  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Union, 
Norway,  on  her  side,  must  acknowledge 
her  obligalion  to  contribute  to  the  exe- 
cution of  that  policy.  And  the  stipula- 
tion must  be  drawn  in  terms  so  definite 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  her  to 
evade  her  responsibilities. 

So  obvious  is  the  justice  of  the 
Swedish  claim,  that  even  Norwegian 
politicians  have  frankly  admitted  it. 
The  Conservative  Professor  Aschchouj; 
spoke  as  follows  in  the  Norwegian 
Parliament  in  '71  :  — 

All  rights  or  privileges  entail  correspond- 
ing duties.  Should  a  new  Act  of  Union 
concede  to  us  a  share  in  the  direction  of 
foreign  politics,  we  must  be  ready  to  incur 
the  specific  obligation  of  contributing 
towards  the  expense  of  executing  the  policy 
of  the  Joint  CoundL  Privil«g^  and  doty 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  their  sep- 
aration is  impossible.  And  in  this  ques- 
tion of  Joint  Defence,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  shall  never  acquire— ^ at  least,  by  con- 


stitutional means — our  share  in  the  con- 
trol of  diplomatic  business  till  we  consent 
to  share  the  burdens  inseparable  from  that 
control. 

And  twenty  years  later,  the  Radical 
Doctor  Sigurd  Ibsen  declared  himself 
in  the  same  sense :  — 

To  my  mind  the  proposed  amendment  of 
Clause  25  is  the  logical  outcome  of  our 
claim  for  equal  rights :  if  Norway  and 
Sweden  be  made  equals  as  regards  the  con- 
trol of  foreign  policy,  it  is  just  that  the 
military  responsibility  be  made  equal  too. 

Now,  .the  Nx)rwegian  method  of 
manipulating  the  clause  forbidding  the 
employment  of  the  LandvAm  beyond 
the  Norwegian  frontier,  makes  its  re- 
peal imperative.  For,  be  it  noted,  that 
when  we  sanctioned  that  clause,  the 
Landvdm  was  something  quite  other 
than  what  it  is.  It  was  then  no  part  of 
the  regular  army  ;  it  was  simply  n  re- 
serve of  nine  thousand  men  as  against 
twenty-three  thousand  troops  of  tlie 
Line.  So  things  stood  in  '14,  when  the 
Treaty  of  Union  was  drafted.  But,  by 
'44,  these  proportions  had  been  so 
altered  that  the  Joint  Commission 
charged  with  the  drafting  of  a  new  Act 
of  Union,  described  the  Landv&m  as 
'*  perhaps  the  most  important  branch 
of  the  Norwegian  forces."  And, 
thanks  to  the  recent  re-organization 
under  the  Army  Act  of  '85,  the  descrip- 
tion is  truer  now  than  it  was  before. 
By  the  new  law,  the  effective  force  is 
classified  under  three  heads  —  Regu- 
lars, Landv&m^  and  Reserves ;  and 
there  is  a  further  sub-division  into  thir- 
teen groups,  according  to  age.  Five  of 
these  groups  are  included  among  the 
Regulars,  whose  stren^h  must  not  ex- 
ceed eighteen  thousand  men,  save  by 
special  grace  of  the  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  remaining  eight  are  divided 
equally  between  the  Landvdm  and 
the  Reserves ;  so  that  the  Norwegian 
troops  available  for  the  defence  of  the 
Union,  as  compared  with  those  avail- 
able for  home  8ei*vice  only,  are  In  a 
nitl»  nf  §i9m  to  ei^ht  I  And,  in  truth, 
the  dif«parfty  is  eYen  grwKwr-;  ffir  tte 
law  of  '85  reduced  the  length  of  senrfee 
of  the  Regulars  and  extended  the  tenn 
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for  the  first  division  of  the  Landcdm^ 
so  that  the  proportion  is  as  thirty- 
seven  to  sixty-three.  And  the  thing 
works  out  thus.  By  the  Act  of  Union 
one-fourth  of  the  Norwegian  force  was 
to  be  employed  solely  for  home  ser- 
vice ;  in  '94  the  proportion  of  Norwe- 
gians escaping  the  duty  of  defence  is 
almost  two-thirds.  Further,  by  the 
treaty  of  '14,  twenty-three  thousand 
Norwegians  were  available  for  de- 
fence. Since  then,  the  population  has 
more  than  doubled ;  but  the  num- 
t)er  of  men  effective  for  this  purpose 
has  fallen  to  eighteen  thousand.  As 
for  the  Norwegian  fleet,  the  sovereign 
has  unrestricted  power  over  it.  Conse- 
quently, it  has  been  so  starved,  that  it 
can  scarcely  count  an  efficient  ironclad. 
Before  the  suggesteil  transfer  of  for- 
eign affairs  can  take  place,  it  is  our 
imperative  duty  to  insist  that  the  Nor- 
wegian obligations  as  regards  the  de- 
fence of  the  Union  be  set  forth  in 
terms  so  definite  as  to  end  all  shuffling. 
That  these  terms  will  be  unacceptable 
to  Norway  is  likely  enough.  But  with 
Norwegian  wishes  the  Swedes  have  no 
immediate  concern.  The  first  duty  of 
the  Swedish  government  is  to  foster 
the  interests  of  the  Swedish  people. 
Equality  of  rights  implies  an  equality 
of  duties.  Sweden  is  asked  to  share 
her  privilege  of  exclusive  diplomatic 
predominance  with  a  nation  whose  con- 
ception of  reciprocal  duty  is  —  as  we 
have  seen — of  a  somewhat  primitive 
kind.  Did  she  consent  to  this,  without 
assuring  herself  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  defensive  strength,  her  neg- 
li^nce  would  amount  to  a  national 
crime.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
Norwegian  Constitution,  in  view  of  the 
political  tendencies  of  the  Norwegian 
people,  she  owes  it  to  herself  to  exact 
the  guarantees  herein  set  down.  The 
Union  was  founded  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests and  the  honor  of  the  land  ;  and  we 
are  determined  that  by  no  manipulation 
shall  the  Union  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  its  ruin. 

A  Swedish  M.P. 


From  BlMkwood's  Magaslne. 
CHINA'S  EXTREMITY. 

(from  oub  cobbsspondent  in  china.) 

Tixmram,  Jannarj  2S. 

Heb  best  friends  would  fain  look  for 
radical  reforms  in  China  as  the  result 
of  her  present  tribulation.  Such  ex- 
pectations have  been  foimed  after 
every  exposure  of  her  incapacity  for 
self-defence  which  has  occurred  during 
the  last  half-century.  But  they  have 
been  disappointed,  as  they  are  not  un- 
likely to  be  once  more.  The  principle 
of  regeneration  seems  wanting  in  the 
Chinese ;  possibly  the  nation  is  over- 
grown, and  wants  adequate  vitality  in 
its  nervous  centres. 

Other  countries,  it  is  argued,  have 
emerged  from  as  deep  abysses  as  that 
in  which  China  is  now  engulfed.  The 
abasement  of  Prussia,  for  example, 
under  the  Napoleonic  scourge  may  be 
pointed  to  as  a  degradation  which 
worked  its  own  cure,  for  the  whip  of 
the  conqueror  in  that  instance  did 
rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people.  But  the 
case  is  not  parallel  with  that  of  China, 
and  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  two 
situations  is  deceptive.  Two  sub- 
stances may  look  much  alike,  and  yet 
give  very  different  cheniicjil  reactions. 
So  with  men.  Tou  must  look  behind 
the  visible  to  the  invisible  which  ani- 
mates it  before  drawing  valid  compar- 
isons. 

Between  the  condition  of  China  and 
that  of  Germany  in  the  Napoleonic 
era,  the  radical  difference  seems  to  he, 
that  the  Western  country  really  was 
degraded,  had  fallen  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  state,  and  might  therefore  re- 
cover itself,  while  the  Eastern  has  not 
been  degraded  at  all  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  She  has  not  fallen, 
but  has  only  been  discovered  and  found 
out  in  the  state  in  which  she  has  ever 
been.  With  China,  therefore,  recovery 
would  be  a  nn'raculous  birth,  lifting  her 
to  a  plane  of  existence  never  before 
touched. 

The  diversities  between  the  Chinese 
and  other  races,  though  proverbial, 
need  to  be  insisted  on  if  we  would 
avoid  erroneous  conclusions  from  false 
analogies ;  and  it  is  highly  important^ 
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in  tbe  present  critical  siluatioa  of 
eastern  Asia,  that  Great  Britain,  at  all 
eyents,  should  avoid  fallacious  infer- 
ences from  the  disclosures  that  are 
taking  place.  Doubtless  underneath  all 
diversities  lies  the  bed-rock  of  common 
humanity,  the  sensations  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  the  passions  of  love  and 
hate.  Above  these  diversitle3,  again, 
there  is  a  region  of  superficial  likeness 
between  the  Chinese  and  ourselves ; 
for,  when  we  get  to  reading  the  same 
books  and  talking  the  same  language, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  gulf  that 
may  still  separate  the  Chinese  mind 
from  our  own.  A  Europeanized  sec- 
retary of  legation,  or  naval  officer,  or 
raw  student,  or  what  you  will,  may 
descant  on  the  corruption  and  impo- 
tence of  China  more  unsparingly, 
perhaps,  than  the  harshest  of  foreign 
critics.  A  score  or  two  of  this  sort, 
one  is  apt  to  say,  would  surely  reform 
the  empire.  Yet  among  their  native 
surroundings  these  prophets  of  altru- 
istic purity  usually  drop  the  lip-born 
virtues  as  easily  as  one  slips  off  a  cloak, 
and  opportunity  only  is  needed  to  prove 
their  kinship  with  the  unregenerate. 

These  superficial  strata  of  conscious- 
ness furnish  a  medium  which  serves 
the  purposes  of  business  intercourse, 
tliough  it  does  not  carry  us  beyond  the 
merest  commonplaces  of  social  rela- 
tions. When  we  dip  into  the  middle 
strata,  we  are  met  by  conti*adictions  of 
thought  and  of  feeling  which  defy 
accommodation.  Tho  duties,  the  aims, 
and  the  pleasures  of  life,  the  bonds 
which  bind  men  together,  and  the 
forces  which  drive  them  apart,  all 
assume  a  complexion  so  different  that 
we  cannot  longer  reason  from  the  one 
to  the  other  as  if  they  were  things  of 
generic  identity.  As  far  as  the  east  is 
distant  from  the  west  arc  the  mental 
springs  of  the  Eastern  divided  from 
those  of  the  Western  peoples. 

These  fanciful  mental  compartments 
may  serve  to  suggest  a  possible  recon- 
ciliation between  apparently  opposite 
views  of  Chinese  character  as  seen 
through  European  spectacles.  Prim- 
itive humanity  uniting  us  all  at  the 
l^tiom ;  an  impassable  chasm  in  the 


middle ;  and  again  an  iihttory  coaoord 
of  mental  processes  at  the  surface. 
Through  the  refractions  of  this  upper 
medium,  we  are  apt  to  be  led  astray  in 
our  Attempts  to  follow  the  operations  of 
the  Chinese  mind  ;  for  as  soon  as  we 
travel  beyond  the  well-mapped  province 
of  simple  commerce,  we  begin  to  mis- 
take Cape  Flyaway  for  solid  laud. 
Using  the  reasons  and  dedactioua 
stamped  with  the  hall-mark  of  Chris- 
tendom as  if  they  were  current  coin 
also  in  the  Chinese  mart,  is  like 
ploughing  the  sand.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  academical,  but  an  eminently 
practical  thesis ;  for  from  our  falla- 
cious appreciations  proceed  our  fatuous 
dealings  with  the  Chinese  outside  of 
the  commercial  sphere  —  our  Tibetan 
and  Burmese  farces,  our  opium  con- 
ventions, and  the  rest  of  our  sterile 
attempts  to  conciliate,  by  sacrifice,  a 
people  and  government  who  are  moved 
by  our  caresses  no  more  than  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  PauPs  would  be 
moved  by  scratching  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral.  Conciliation  is  no  doubt 
good  if  gone  about  on  a  basis  of  fact, 
but  the  method  of  Great  Britaia. 
towards  China  has  been  both  expen- 
sive and  destructive  of  the  very  end  in 
view.  And  if  the  British  govemment, 
misled,  it  may  be,  by  people  having  a 
personal  interest  in  feeding  the  fallacy 
— although  it  had  its  own  qualified 
agents  on  the  spot  to  tell  the  truth 
when  required  —  could  be  so  far  de« 
ceived  as  to  the  character  of  the  gov* 
ernment  of  China,  it  is  small  blame  to 
the  general  public  if  they  also  have 
failed  to  make  a  juster  appreciation. 

Without  further  preamble,  then  :  the 
world  has  been  looking  on  for  the  last 
nine  months  at  the  strangest  thing  it 
has  seen  for  many  centuries,  perhaps 
indeed  the  most  notable  thing  that  has 
ever  been  seen  in  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  not  only  that  one  part  of 
the  great  East  has  risen  in  arms  against 
another,  for  that  has  frequently  hap- 
pened ;  but  it  is  a  nation  new-bom,, 
which,  though  the  farthest  east  —  so 
far  east,  indeed,  as  to  approach  the 
meridian  of  the  extreme  west  —  has 
*  equipped  itself  cap-h-pie  in  the  whole 
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aiinor  of  the  West,  which  has  risen  on 
the  grand  Rip  van  Winkle  of  nations, 
and  has  not  only  conquered  hut  routed 
it,  and  walked  over  one  of  its  prov- 
inces, like  a  sportsman  among  the  Sep- 
temher  turnips.  From  all  the  accounts 
that  have  come  to  hand,  it  appears 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  naval 
battle  off  the  Yalu,  and  the  stubborn 
stand  made  by  General  Tso  pu  Kwei  at 
Ping  Yang,  there  has  been  no  real 
fighting.  The  campaign  has  been  a 
series  of  autumn  manoeuvres,  in  which 
the  obstacles  were  standing  crops,  in- 
different roads,  and  slow  transport. 
The  Chinese  troops  which  have  been 
massed  at  various  points  have  —  with 
the  exception  of  General  Tso's  Mo- 
hammedans and  part  of  the  force  under 
General  Sung — fired  a  few  random 
shots  and  *'  skedaddled "  along  pre- 
arranged routes.  The  men  have  there- 
upon made  the  best  of  their  retreat, 
helping  themselves  as  they  went  along 
to  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  more 
evil-disposed  among  them  falling  into 
violence  and  outrage.  Many  have  no 
doubt  strayed  off  and  taken  to  brigand- 
age, some  have  returned  with  spoils  to 
their  homes,  and  perhaps  the  better 
half  have  rallied  round  their  leader, 
ready  to  repeat  the  same  formalities  a 
hundred  miles  nearer  home.  Eye- 
witnesses declare  there  has  been — as 
there  always  is — much  exaggeration 
in  the  popular  apprehension  of  the  out- 
rages of  the  beaten  soldiers,  and  that 
wherever  the  men  received  reasonable 
hospitality,  and  were  enabled  to  satisfy 
their  hunger  as  they  passed,  the  vil- 
lages had  little  to  complain  of  in  the 
way  of  violence. 

In  the  beginning  there  may  have 
been  some  hope  that  by  masses  and 
sheer  doggedncss  the  Chinese  might 
make  some  stand  against  their  invad- 
ers. But  when,  at  the  very  first  en- 
counter, it  was  proved  to  them  that 
with  their  defective  arms,  their  loose 
discipline,  and  antiquated  organization 
they  had  no  chance  whatever,  the 
Chinese  forces  thenceforward  aban- 
doned all  idea  of  fighting.  Fugitives 
with  their  backs  full  of  bullet-holes 
impressed  all  the  troops  they  met  in 
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their  retreat  with  exaggerated  terror 
of  the  enemy ;  and  resistance  practi- 
cally was  at  an  end. 

The  causes  of  the  military  collapse 
of  China  are  many.  The  system  of 
administration  is  like  a  ship  with  a 
hundred  leaks,  any  one  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  sink  her.  AYhethcr  the 
men  under  a  different  system  could  be 
formed  into  an  army  fit  to  cope  with  a 
serious  enemy  is  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion. For  the  present  it  is  the  men 
under  existing  conditions  that  claim 
our  attention. 

One  epithet  describes  not  only  the 
military,  but  every  other  State  depart- 
ment in  China  :  it  is  ^'  make-believe." 
No  matter  how  excellent  any  system 
may  bo  in  theory,  it  would  break  down 
in  practice  under  this  fatal  qualification 
as  soon  as  it  came  into  collision  with 
anything  that  tested  it.  In  war,  the 
Chinese  are  in  the  wooden-gun-and- 
painted-tiger  stage,  illusion  pervades 
everything,  and  there  is  a  general 
tacit  acquiescence  in  deception.  This 
base  coinage  serves  internal  needs, 
since  it  passes  current  in  the  country, 
but  for  external  use  it  is  naught. 

Thus,  when  we  speak  of  numbers, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining 
them.  Nobody  knows,  and  nobody 
immediately  concerned  cares  to  know, 
how  many  troops  are  here,  there,  or 
anywhere.  In  making  up  estimates, 
the  total  number  ordered,  or  author- 
ized, is  reckoned  as  already  with  the 
colore,  even  though  not  a  single  recruit 
may  have  gone  through  the  goose-step. 
It  is  the  same  with  arms.  The  order 
is  deemed  equivalent  to  the  execution 
in  any  returns  that  may  be  called  for. 
Armies  are  in  this  manner  convention- 
ally represented  as  already  in  the  field, 
at  specified  points,  fully  equipped; 
which  have  not,  in  fact,  passed  into 
the  paper  stage  of  existence.  The  em- 
peror and  his  court,  the  men  who  may 
be  considered  the  authorities  of  China, 
are  firmly  persuaded  that  there  ar^ 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
now  under  arms  in  northern  China, 
and  Wu  Ta-ch6ng,  the  imperial  com- 
missioner for  the  defence  of  Shan- 
hai-kwan,    and    Liu    Kun-yi,     lately 
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appoiuled  to  the  supreme  command  of 
the  forces,  both  of  them  civilians  with- 
out liny  military  training  whatever,  are 
said  to  be  perfectly  confident  of  their 
power  to  repel  any  Japanese  attack. 
Thus  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment is  built  up  on  transparently  ficti- 
tious grounds.  There  is  no  conscious 
fraud  in  this.  It  is  but  the  mental 
habit  of  a  people  who  use  facts  and 
numbers  in  a  more  or  less  abstract 
sense, — always  excepting  when  they 
relate  to  the  one  subject  on  which  the 
Chinese  compass-needle  never  devi- 
ates, money.  And  it  is  the  paramount 
authority  of  money  that  perverts  Chi- 
nese executive  methods,  so  that  the 
service  of  the  State  is  wholly  subordi- 
nated to  the  personal  profit  of  the  offi- 
cials. 

Almost  everything  connected  with 
public  affairs  is  made  up  of  a  reality 
and  a  fiction,  and  is  understood  so  to 
be.  This  duality  seems  to  belong  to 
the  mental  structure  of  the  people,  so 
that  it  is  customary  to  make  use  of  the 
fiction  to  save  the  tnith  for  perhaps 
great  occasions.  The  true  reason  is 
neither  given  nor  expected  to  be  given 
even  for  the  simplest  thing  ;  and  when 
the  right  thing  is  done,  it  is  usually  on 
false  grounds.  An  official,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  condemned  deservedly, 
.but  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  is  not 
guilty  of  the  charges  actually  preferred 
against  him.  The  natural  instinct  of 
the  race  prompts  them  to  this  peculiar 
form  of  economy  of  truth.  An  En- 
glish missionary  doctor  who  had  a  very 
small  and  inconvenient  hospital,  into 
which  Chinese  stragglers  were  crowd- 
ing while  he  was  attending  to  the 
patients,  told  his  attendant  to  clear 
them  out,  and  he  did  so.  But  the  man 
explained  to  them  that  they  had  all 
sorts  of  infectious  diseases  there,  which 
some  of  them  would  be  sure  to  catch, 
then  there  would  be  great  trouble,  and 
''  who  would  be  responsible  ? "  So, 
exhorting  the  crowd,  he  hustled  them 
gently  to  the  door.  To  lay  falsehood 
to  the  charge  of  the  Chinese  on  ac- 
count of  this  peculiarity  would  be  as 
inept  as  to  charge  a  butterfly  with 
frivolity.     What    would     in    another 


hemisphere  stand  out  like  a  rock  a» 
falsehood  or  rank  perjury,  is  iu  China, 
covered  by  the  tide  of  the  prevailing 
morality.  Deceit  itself  ceases  to  de- 
ceive in  such  suiToundings. 

Obviously  these  loose  mental  habits 
of  the  nation  admirably  subserve  the 
private  schemes  of  officials,  which  are 
anything  but  loose.  That  nebulous 
region  of  numbera  is  their  richest  pas- 
ture-ground. No  device  could  be  more 
seductive  than  the  faculty  of  drawing 
pay  for  non-existent  troops,  nor  could 
there  be  imagined  a  more  convenient 
stepping-stone  to  extended  and  com- 
prehensive frauds  on  the  State  — 
frauds  which  must  be  tolerated  because 
every  one  who  could  criticise  is  himself 
in  need  of  tolei*ation,  and  there  is  none 
to  i*aise  the  hue  and  cry.  Let  us  imag- 
ine a  commander  intrusted  with  fuuds- 
to  raise  one  thousand  men.  He  does 
not  in  his  own  mind  contemplate  more 
than  five  hundred,  and  perhaps  has  not 
got  beyond  one  hundred  when  ho  be- 
gins drawing  funds  for  arms  for  hia 
full  complement.  As  nobody  is  look- 
ing on  whom  any  one  cares  for,  the 
general,  if  an  economical  man,  will 
perhaps  consider  it  a  waste  of  good 
material  to  arm  more  than  half  the 
men  who  answer  the  roll-call.  Of  all 
the  forces  of  Chinese  in  the  field,  it  is,, 
in  fact,  only  a  small  proportion  that 
are  armed  at  all.  And  so  the  vista  of 
temptation  opens  wider  and  wider  in  a 
system  which  is  one  gigantic  make* 
believe.  The  generals  in  the  army  and 
the  officials  in  all  other  lucrative  posta 
iu  the  empire  of  course  protect  their 
good  husbandly  by  liberal  douceurs  la 
their  superiors,  which  secure  them  in 
their  posts,  and  consequently  in  their 
means  of  living  and  doing  well  by  their 
families.  Needless  to  say  how  per- 
fectly the  clan  and  family  arrangemcnta 
fit  into  these  schemes  of  economy  1 

It  is,  then,  under  this  system  that 
thousands  of  troops  have  been  hurried 
to  the  front  —  not,  however,  above 
one-third  of  the  official  numbers^— 
without  any  drill,  great  numbers  with- 
out arms  of  any  kind,  a  small  percent- 
age armed  with  rifles,  the  rest  with 
spears  and  extemporized  weapons.    A 
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militapr  aUachi  who  was  in 
Mancbuna  in  November,  and  came 
acrosa  t;}>e  advanced  guard  of  General 
SuDg'a  force,  consisting  of  about  one 
thousand  men,  obseiTed  that  the  bulk 
of  the  troops  were  armed  wilh  gingalls, 
a  small  proportion  with  rifles  of  sorts, 
and  of  that  small  number  he  counted 
arms  of  thirteen  different  patterns,  re- 
quiring different  ammunition.  The 
most  important  fortress.  Port  Arthur, 
was  defended  by  untrained  recruits, 
the  proper  garrison  having  been  sent 
to  the  front  through  the  blind  orders  of 
the  court,  nobody  contradicting.  In 
the  catalogue  the  recruits  went  for 
men,  and  that  was  all  that  the  severest 
etiquette  required. 

In  the  army  there  are  troops  which 
have  been  drilled  commanded  by  offi- 
cers who  have  not.  Students  from  the 
military  schools  have  the  mortification 
to  see  the  enemy  manoeuvring  in  the 
very  way  they  had  themselves  been 
taught  by  their  German  instructors, 
while  their  own  unschooled  leaders 
were  conducting  them  in  battalions  to 
destruction  or  in  mobs  to  disgrace. 
Small  wonder  if,  after  a  few  such  expe- 
riences^ the  troops  should  follow  their 
officers  to  places  of  safety.  Retreat 
has  iu  fact  become  the  order  of  the  day 
in  the  campaign,  but  even  that  modest 
movement  has  not  escaped  the  taint  of 
sham  and  fraud.  Generals  march  off, 
and  report  themselves  at  such  and  such 
placea  with  their  troops,  and  official 
reports  state  that  there  is  General  So- 
and-so  with  his  army.  The  naked 
truth  is  tliat  the  general  escaped  in  the 
garb  of  a  peasant,  and,  like  Sir  John 
Cope,  left  his  troops  to  their  own  de- 
vices, while  he,  with  one  or  two  attend- 
ants, followed  his. 

These  are  but  the  simplest  expres- 
sion of  the  great  principle  of  simulation 
which  pervades  Chinese  life  like  a  va- 
por. Outside  the  province  of  trade  it 
may  be  generally  assumed  that  nothing 
is  what  it  professes  to  be.  The  inade- 
quacy of  arsenals,  fortresses,  ships,  ar- 
maments, and  armies  is  but  the  partial 
nipiiawii  nf  the  universal  sham.  They 
were  all  imitatloos,  with  the  saving 
elenieftt,  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  studi- 


ously left  out,  from  motives  of  econ- 
omy. China  is  in  fact  held  together  in 
the  most  marvellous  way  by  her  mero 
pretensions,  with  incredible  economy 
of  solid  support ;  and  she  has  also  man- 
aged to  impose  her  pretensions  on  the 
world.  She  lives  on  a  prestige  whicli 
has  outlived  its  vouchers,  as  a  mer- 
chant's credit  sometimes  outlives  his 
substance.  What  China  now  suffers 
from  is  that  her  paper  money  is  pre- 
sented for  payment,  and  there  are  na 
assets. 

But  it  is,  in  truth,  an  appalling  con- 
sideration that  a  nation  of  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  should  be  in^ 
this  derelict  condition,  their  govern- 
ment under  the  virtual  dictation  of  for- 
eigners, whether  friendly  or  otherwise* 
And  one  involuntarily  casts  about  for  a 
remedy.  Can  the  abuses  not  be  eradi- 
cated by  some  drastic  surgery,  the  offi- 
cials purged  of  their  vices,  and  the 
people  rendered  patriotic?  Perhaps, 
when  the  leopard  changes  his  spots. 
For  the  malady  is  not  an  ulcer  which 
can  be  cut  out,  but  an  infection  of  the 
blood  and  the  tissues.  It  is  no  family 
taint,  which  might  be  got  rid  of  by 
judicious  selection,  but  a  disease  which < 
is  innate  in  and  common  to  the  race.. 
Individual  exceptions,  indeed,  are  not 
so  rare  as  albinoes  among  negroes  ;  buC 
practically  the  case  is  one  of  a  pravity 
of  public  spirit  so  universal  that  bad 
has  to  be  borne  with  because  the  alter- 
native would  be  worse.  Beform  re- 
quires something  sound  to  work  upon, 
some  whole  cloth  in  the  garment  that 
is  to  be  repaired  ;  but  this  is  just  the 
condition  which  is  lacking  here.  Be- 
form would  mean  repentance  and 
amendment.  Who  is  there  to  repent  ? 
The  officials  who  have  done  so  badly  ? 
They  only  want  the  opportunity  to  do 
worse.  Begret  no  doubt  exists,  but  it 
is  mostly  on  the  part  of  those  who  envy 
their  rivals  the  chances  they  have  en- 
joyed of  enriching  themselves.  If  it  be 
supposed  that  China,  shamed  and  hum* 
bled,  will  henceforth  mend  her  ways^ 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  evidence  of 
such  wholesome  feeling  is  absolutely 
wanting.  There  is,  in  this  sense, 
ncitlier  a  <'  China  "  to  be  ashamed 
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a  China  to  be  ashamed  of.  There  is  no 
"  country  "  in  our  patriotic  acceptation 
of  the  term,  only  a  vast  fortuitous  con- 
course of  individualities.  On  which  of 
these  is  the  sense  of  shame  to  operate  ? 
Every  one  will  put  it  far  away  from 
himself.  The  people  are  intent  on 
quite  other  matters,  chiefly  on  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  body  and  soul  together. 
They  are  absolutely  indifferent  as  to 
who  governs  them  ;  loyal  to  the  dy- 
nasty and  grateful  for  its  merciful  rule, 
but  with  a  loyalty  which  glows  as  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  on  the  surface  of 
Neptune. 

Statesmen  and  public  officers  whose 
plans  have  been  upset  by  the  turn  of 
affairs  no  doubt  feel  personally  in- 
terested in  the  issue.  Conspicuous 
among  these  is  the  great  viceroy,  Li 
Hung-chang,  who  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  coast  defence  which 
has  so  utterly  broken  down.  He  would, 
of  courae,  do  anything  to  retrieve  his 
lost  prestige,  but  the  empire,  as  such, 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  nothing  to 
him  ;  the  sovereign  scarcely  more ; 
and,  like  other  bankrupt  statesmen,  he 
would  peril  all  in  any  scheme  which 
promised  him  a  new  lease  of  power. 
But  would  he  use  it  more  worthily 
than  he  has  done  in  the  past  ?  There 
is  not  the  slightest  ground  to  suppose 
anything  of  the  kind  ;  all  that  is 
known,  indeed,  points  rather  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Of  the  viceroy's  sub- 
ordinates and  colleagues  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  they  have  the  defects  of 
their  chief  without  his  redeeming  qual- 
ities. 

If,  then,  there  be  no  loyalty  —  to  be 
reckoned  with  as  an  active  force  — 
either  to  the  country,  or  to  the  dynasty, 
or  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  no  na- 
tional feeling,  where  does  the  higher 
corrective  sentiment  come  in  which  is 
to  supply  the  motive-power  for  im- 
provement of  the  national  status  ? 
Were  it  even  only  the  absence  of  the 
ennobling  sentiment  that  stood  in  the 
way,  some  inspired  man  might  possibly 
arise  who  would  shake  the  dry  bones 
into  life.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  a 
definite  as  well  as  a  va^ne  and  negative 
obstacle  to  reform.    Military  disaster, 


which  can  usually  be  counted  on  to  stir 
nations  to  energy,  through  the  desire 
of  revenge,  produces  no  such  effect  on 
the  Chinese,  who  hold  all  military  af- 
fairs in  the  siucerest  contempt.  They 
are  no  more  ashamed  of  defeat  than  a 
middle-aged  householder  of  Clapham 
would  be  of  being  overpowered  by  a 
burglar.  And  they  will  pay  ransom 
with  all  the  resignation  of  a  superior 
person  who  buys  off  a  brigand.  '^Si- 
lent, deep  disdain  "  is  the  attitude  of 
the  East  towards  the  thundering  le- 
gions. War  they  consider  the  attribute 
of  savages,  but  as  for  them,  they  have 
ages  ago  passed  through  the  barbarous 
stages  of  national  existence.  They 
hold  war  in  detestation,  and  cannofc 
even  bear  to  learn  the  art.  Chinese 
attempts  at  national  defence  conse- 
quently resemble  the  spasmodic  efforts 
of  the  non^ombatant  householder,  who, 
after  the  thieves  have  got  over  his 
garden-wall  and  into  his  plate-chest, 
yields  to  persuasion  and  procures  him- 
self a  weapon.  He  will  not,  however, 
take  the  trouble  to  understand  the  hor- 
rid thing;  it  will  presently  become 
useless  from  neglect,  and  should  the 
attack  on  his  house  be  repeated,  he 
will  search  in  the  dark  for  his  car- 
tridges, and  will  have  forgotten  how  to 
load  his  revolver.  This  epitome  of 
Chinese  national  defence  would  be  still 
more  complete  if  we  suppose  the  ser- 
vants of  the  good  burgess  leagued  with 
the  tradera  to  rob  him  egregiously  in 
the  purchase  of  arms  which  he  could 
never  use. 

But  the  prostrate  condition  of  China 
as  a  power  does  not  rest  on  mere  argu- 
ments from  general  observation,  for 
the  government  has  given  to  the  world 
specidc  proofs  of  its  helplessness  and 
hopelessness.  The  military  collapse 
did  indeed  alarm  the  court ;  the  em- 
peror's advisers  realized  that  the  cap- 
ital itself  was  not  safe  from  invasion ; 
and  that,  in  short,  the  dynasty  was  in 
danger.  They  were  at  their  wits'  end, 
and  cast  about  blindly  for  counsel. 
They  were  advised  to  adopt  one  of  two 
courses  —  to  conclude  peace  at  once  on 
any  terms,  or  to  prepare  for  a  long  war. 
If  the  latter  alternative  were  decided 
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Upon,  the  emperor  nimt  be  prepared  to 
migrate  with  bis  court  into  the  interior 
of  the  couutry,  and  so  place  distance 
between  himself  and  the  invaders, 
while  the  defensive  resources  of  tlie 
empire  are  being  organized  on  a  new 
and  efficient  plan.  As  generally  hap- 
pens, however,  where  conflicting  views 
have  to  be  reconciled,  and  when  the 
decision  finally  rests  where  there  is  no 
personal  knowledge  to  support  it,  an 
illogical  compromise  was  mada.  The 
government  chose  the  worst  half  of 
both  alternatives,  and  in  so  doing  ex- 
posed once  more  their  shiftlessness  to 
the  mockery  of  their  enemies  and  of 
the  world.  Their  efforts  to  make  peace 
can  only  be  described  as  blindfold  ; 
they  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it. 
They  appealed  to  one  neutral  power 
after  another  to  come  to  their  help 
against  ihe  mighty,  and  they  made  an 
abject  public  surrender  to  the  powers 
collectively,  imploring  them  to  inter- 
cede with  their  implacable  foe.  They 
despatched  one  mission  after  another 
to  make  their  submission  to  Japan. 
Without  continuity  of  counsel,  either 
native  or  foreign,  the  government 
seemed  to  rush  into  one  blind  alley 
after  another.  Japan  meanwhile  calmly 
surveyed  the  convulsions  of  her  victim, 
and  was  in  no  hurry  to  terminate  his 
tortures.  Thus  was  the  peace-at-any- 
price  side  of  the  alternative  advice  fol- 
lowed out. 

The  other  alternative  which  made 
for  war  was  attended  to  wilh  the  like 
spasmodic  zeal.  Secret  —  or  what 
passed  for  secret  on  the  Chinese  polit- 
ical stage  —  preparations  were  made 
for  the  flight  of  the  court,  not  to  a  very 
great  distance  at  first,  but  sufficient  to 
keep  well  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy. 
The  ladies  of  the  court  were,  however, 
to  be  at  once  sent  to  an  inaccessible 
position,  which  would  have  involved, 
for  them,  an  arduous  journey,  such  as 
the  empress-dowager,  even  in  her 
youthful  days,  found  a  real  via  doh' 
roscL 

The  military  forces  were  to  be  put 
into  fighting  order.  The  old  native 
system  had  broken  down  in  every  part 
in    the    most    ignominious    manner ; 


there  was  not  even  a  reserve  which 
could  be  called  out  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  the  army,  nor  one  of  their 
hundred  ''generals'-  who  could  shed  a 
ray  of  hope  on  the  fate  of  the  empire. 
The  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  the  valor 
of  the  brave  had  been  tried,  and  alike 
found  wanting. 

In  this  extremity  the  princes  of  the 
empire  summoned  to  their  counsel  th& 
man  who  had  earned  great  renown  in 
their  service  —  the  foreigner  who  had 
performed  the  prodigy  of  making  the 
Chinese  fleet  fight  in  the  battle  of  the 
Yalu.  General  von  Hanneken  had 
served  the  government  akcady  fifteen 
years  in  connection  with  the  coast  de- 
fence. Under  his  direction  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Port  Arthur,  Wei-hai-wei, 
and  Talienhwan  had  been  erected. 
These  works  required  infinite  patience, 
for  whosoever  undertakes  service  for 
the  Chinese  must  be  prepared  for  un- 
speakable obstruction  from  the  very 
people  he  has  engaged  to  serve.  Yon 
Hanneken  had  learned  to  cope  with  the 
vexatious  intrigues  of  corrupt  officials, 
had  gained  experience  in  commanding 
Chinese,  and  had  mastered  the  lan- 
guage and  official  ceremonial.  His  had 
become  a  name  to  conjure  with ;  he 
was  the  providential  man. 

General  von  Hanneken  proceeded  to 
Pekin  and  met  the  members  of  the 
Tsungli  Yam6n,  headed  by  Prince 
Kung,  uncle  of  the  emperor,  recently 
called  back  to  power  after  ten  years' 
retirement,  and  Prince  Ch'ing,  who 
had  been  president  of  the  Board  dur- 
ing these  ten  years,  but  who  had  now 
yielded  place  to  the  former  president. 
To  their  Highnesses  and  Excellencies 
General  von  Hanneken  expounded  in 
the  downright  fashion  which  becomes 
a  soldier  —  and  of  which  he  had  already 
given  some  samples  in  his  report  on 
the  navy  and  the  action  of  the  Yalu  — 
the  true  state  of  their  army,  and  the 
measures  which  would  be  required  to 
make  it  fit  to  perform  the  great  func- 
tion of  defending  the  empire  from  for- 
eign attack.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  new  army  should  be  organ- 
ized included  some  which  were  funda- 
mental, as,  for  example  :  — 
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That  it  fihould  be  imperial,  not  pro- 
Tiiicial,  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  emperor,  who  should  delegate 
the  actual  command  to  a  prince  of 
the  blood ; 
That  it  should  consist  of  one  hundred 

thousand  men  as  a  minimum  ; 
That    the    organization    should    be 
on  the  most   approved  European 
model,  and  that  there  should  be 
two  thousand  European  officers  ; 
That  as  the  nominal  commander-in- 
chief   would    have    no    knowledge 
of   military  affairs,  he  should  be 
assisted  by  a  chief  of   the  staff, 
who    must   be  a  foreigner,  since 
there  are  no  Chinese  competent ; 
and 
That  the    supply  of  arms  and  dis- 
buraements  of    money  should    be 
under  the  control  of   the  central 
authority. 
These,  with  sundry  subsidiary  con- 
ditions, having  been  laid  before  them 
in  a  speech  of  great  force  and  direct- 
ness, the  Chinese  and  Manchu  minis- 
ters expressed  themselves  convinced  of 
the    necessity    of   the    measures    sug- 
gested, and   requested   the  author  of 
them  to  reduce  the  scheme  to  writing, 
which  he  did  forthwith. 

Now,  this  was  a  nauseous  draught  to 
administer  to  the  emperor  of  China. 
It  amounted  to  a  root-and-branch  con- 
demnation of  the  whole  military  system 
of  the  empire,  to  a  confession  of  the 
incompetence  of  Chinese  officers,  and 
the  absolute  superiority  of  foreigners. 
We  have  only  to  put  ourselves  for  an 
instant  in  the  place  of  the  rulers  of 
China  to  perceive  that  such  admissions 
could  only  be  drawn  from  them  as  the 
result  of  irretrievable  disaster  and  the 
abandonment  of  all  other  hope.  It  is 
true  that  a  similar  admission  had  been 
made  tacitly  when  Ward,  Burgeoine, 
and  Gordon  were  employed  to  suppress 
the  Taeping  rebels ;  but  that  was  a 
local  and  temporary  expedient,  and  it 
challenged  no  Chinese  principle,  for 
the  thing  was  done  first  and  explained 
afterwards.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
merits  of  the  Chinese  never  to  seek  to 
go  behind  accomplished  facts ;  and 
when  this  sequence  can  be  followed  — 


fact  first,  theory  afterwards— almost 
anything  can  be  rendered  pakttable. 
In  You  Henncken's  case  this  line  of 
least  resistance  could  not  be  followed. 
The  dogma  in  its  repulsiveness  had  to 
be  accepted  before  the  first  step  coald 
be  taken  towards  realizing  the  wishes 
of  the  court. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  remember,  in 
considering  any  such  relations  between 
Chinese  and  foreigners  as  those  which 
were  established  between  General  von 
Henneken  and  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Board,  that  the  foreigner  always  pro- 
poses something  lasting,  comprehen- 
sive, and  capable  of  expansion,  whilo 
the  Chinese  is  thinking  only  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  Whether 
the  question  be  the  conservancy  of  a 
river  or  the  settlement  of  some  great 
dispute,  the  slatternly  order  of  mind 
invariably  asserts  itself,  and  the  trouble 
is  patched  up,  only  to  break  out  again 
on  the  earliest  provocation.  Dirt  and 
squalor  accord  well  with  the  indolence 
which  tolerates  nuisances  of  all  sorts 
until  they  seem  to  be  part  of  the  nor- 
mal order  of  things  ;  and  it  is  the  same 
''  canna-be-fashed  "  temper  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ragged  and  rotten 
condition  of  the  army.  The  imperial 
court  did  not  really  want  an  imperial 
army — had  never,  indeed,  conceived 
the  idea  of  it.  What  they  did  want  was 
a  plaster  for  the  sore,  not  a  cure.  The 
enemy  was  at  their  gates,  and  they 
wanted  him  taken  away  by  any  means 
whatsoever.  Their  anxieties  extended 
no  further. 

The  anti-scientific  Chinese  mind  runs 
so  much  on  miraculous  strategy  or 
supernatural  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  that  it  was  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  the  hope  of  eliciting  some 
flash  of  intuition  from  a  man  whose 
name  had  become  famous,  that  the 
Chinese  ministers  sought  this  confer- 
ence with  their  foreign  general.  In 
China  a  name  goes  for  much  ;  and, 
even  after  the  experiences  of  the  pres- 
ent war,  everything  is  expected  of 
commanders,  without  reference  to  the 
machinery  with  which  they  have  to 
work.  In  their  wars,  as  well  as  in 
famines  and  other  calamities,  the  Chi- 
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xiese  are  apt  to  look  helplessly  for  a 
«ign  from  heaven ,  and  they  are  ready 
to  take  it  from  the  most  squalid  of 
iortaae-tellers.  If  heaven  favors  them, 
4hey  will  be  saved.  If  not,  vain  is  the 
iielp  of  man.  The  Deus  is  everything  ; 
the  machine  nothing.  They  are  full  of 
•chimerical  strategy  of  the  wooden-horse 
•order,  and  are  consequently  the  ready- 
made  prey  of  the  charlatan.  To  the 
Western  mind  it  is  incredible  that  even 
-children  could  believe  what  the  great- 
est of  Chinese  statesmen  believe.  A 
•conple  of  quacks  were  intercepted  in 
Japan  with  a  scheme  in  their  heads  for 
destroying  the  Japanese  navy,  which 
•they  were  going  to  sell  for  a  great  price 
to  the  Chinese  government.  An  Amer- 
ican of  no  repute  appeared  a  little  later 
with  another  scheme  for  the  annihila- 
<tion  of  the  Japanese  army,  also  to  be 
«old  for  a  great  price.  The  Chinese 
•officials  who  were  responsible  for  mili- 
•tary  arrangements  were  elated  beyond 
measure ;  they  spoke  of  the  project  in 
whispers  ;  and  the  very  men  who  stint 
ammunition  for  the  troops  would  readily 
TOte  millions  for  an  xgnisfatuus. 

Such  being  their  normal  frame  of 
■mind,  the  Chinese  ministers  must  have 
received  a  shock  from  the  blunt  and 
•brutal  proposals  of  a  real  man.  Tliey 
had  doubtless  flattered  themselves  that 
iie  would  come,  like  Elisha,  and  lay  his 
iiand  over  the  place,  and  recover  the 
ieper  by  his  magic  touch  and  a  little 
hocu9'pocu8.  When  they  were  told  to 
put  their  house  in  order,  to  go  and 
wash  themselves  in  a  stream  of  clear 
-water,  their  countenance  fell. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
•consideration,  the  Tsungli  Yamdn  gave 
a  creditable  reception  to  the  represen- 
tations of  General  von  Hanneken,  the 
merit  of  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  two  Manchu  princes,  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  Those  who  have  had  expe- 
rience of  both  have  noted  marked 
differences  of  character  between  the 
Manchus  and  the  Chinese,  the  former 
being  frank  in  speech,  reasonable  in 
action,  just  aind  gentlemanly,  and  can 
be  spoken  to  as  man  to  man.  The 
traditional  arrogance  and  ezclusiveness 


are  essentially  indigenous  products, 
opposed  to  the  Manchu  genius.  Prince 
Kung,  called  back  to  office  with  the 
prestige  of  a  statesman  o(  age  and  ex- 
perience, and  Prince  Ch'ing,  who  had 
worthily  filled  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Yam6n  since  1884,  secured  for  the 
innovations  of  General  von  Hanneken 
a  sympathetic  hearing  such  as  no  Chi- 
nese statesmen,  not  even  the  most  en- 
lightened of  them  all,  Li  Hung-chang, 
would  have  accorded  to  them. 

If  we  would  still  more  fully  realize 
the  opposition  which  any  scheme  of 
military  reform  in  China  must  encoun- 
ter, we  have  only  to  reflect  that  what 
the  government  is  called  on  to  do  is  to 
resign  its  armed  forces  to  the  control  of 
foreigners.  In  other  words,  it  is  in-^ 
vited  to  escape  from  the  frying-pan  by 
jumping  into  the  fire.  This  is  the  crux 
of  the  whole  matter.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  government  of  any  coun- 
try to  make  this  great  renunciation, 
still  more  a  Chinese  government? 
For  is  not  their  whole  administration 
built  upon  a  foundation  of  distrust? 
It  permeates  every  corner  and  crevice 
of  their  political  and  social  system,  and 
is  a  ruling  factor  in  the  adjustments  of 
official  authority,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  grades.  Distrust  of  their 
own  people  more  than  any  other  cause 
has  prevented  the  creation  of  an  im- 
perial army  in  the  past,  a  distrust  suffi- 
ciently justified  by  history.  But  if 
they  so  profoundly  distrust  each  other 
whom  they  know,  how  are  they  to 
bring  themselves  to  trust  strangers, 
who,  besides  being  unknown,  have  the 
faculty  of  eluding  the  unpleasant  con- 
sequences of  their  acts  by  the  simple 
device  of  withdrawing  from  the  coun- 
try, which  in  no  case  would  they  ever 
make  their  home  ? 

Nor  is  it  only  the  individual  who  may 
initiate  the  military  reform  that  they^ 
have  to  consider.  He  may,  from  his 
antecedents,  inspire  full  confidence  ; 
but  what  of  the  thousands  of  officers  of 
all  grades  who  would  have  to  be  cm- 
ployed,  or  even  the  leader  who  should' 
from  time  to  time  succeed  to  the  de 
facto  command  ?  The  Chinese  govern- 
ment has  hitherto  been  singularly  well' 
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served  by  its  foreign  employes,  who 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  men  of  integrity. 
And,  considering  the  character  of  the 
employer,  and  the  constant  temptation 
to  fall  into  Chinese  ways,  the  loyalty  of 
the  foreigners  has  been  quite  remark- 
lible.  Yet  even  among  them  there 
have  been  examples  to  the  contrary. 
Did  not  Burgeoine,  when  provoked  be- 
yond endurance  by  the  obstruction  of 
his  mandarins,  propose  to  Gordon  that 
they  should  go  over  bodily  to  the  rebels 
and  carry  on  the  war  against  the  gov- 
ernment ?  Burgeoine's  provocations 
are  precisely  what  every  foreigner  em- 
ployed by  the  Chinese  government  has 
to  endure. 

The  aversion  of  the  Chinese  to  in- 
trust their  defences  to  foreigners  is  one 
of  the  principles  to  which  the  govern- 
ment has  been  constant,  as  has  been 
proved  on  various  occasions  by  indis- 
putable evidence.  Even  during  the 
most  critical  days  of  the  Taeping  rebel- 
lion, when  the  foreign  fleet  arranged 
for  by  the  Peking  government,  of 
which  Prince  Kung  was  then,  as  he  is 
now,  the  head,  offered  to  assist  in  the 
recapture  of  Nanking,  the  high  Chi- 
nese officials  who  were  engaged  in 
fighting  the  rebels  refused  the  offer,  on 
the  ground  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
conditions  required  by  Mr.  Lay  and 
Captain  Osborne  would  have  made 
them  masters  of  China.  At  a  severe 
sacrifice  the  Chinese  government  got 
rid  of  the  flotilla.  It  is  this  rooted  fear 
of  the  ascendancy  of  foreigners  which 
has  excluded  them  from  every  position 
of  authority  —  witli  the  remarkable 
exception  of  the  Customs  Service  — 
which  led  to  the  scurvy  treatment  of 
Captain  Lang,  and  which  has  all  along 
paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  most 
meritorious  foreign  officers,  by  placing 
them  under  the  ^control  of  ignorant 
mandarins. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  this  array  of 
anti-foreign  feeling  that  General  von 
Hanneken  propounded  to  the  assem- 
bled ministers  his  scheme  of  army 
organization.  "You  have  ordered  me 
to  give  my  opinion  on  the  present  mil- 
itaiy  situation,  and  I  have  given  it  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge.    You  have 


asked  my  advice  as  to  the  protection  of 
the  empire,  and  I  have  explained  the 
only  conditions  on  which  it  can  be 
defended.  It  is  for  your  Highnesses  to 
decide.^'  To  their  credit,  be  it  said,, 
their  Highnesses  listened  respectfully 
both  to  the  modest  but  manly  oration, 
of  Yon  Hanneken  on  the  military 
question,  and  to  the  no  less  important 
and  plain-spoken  address  which  foU 
lowed  from  Mr.  Dctring,  an  old  servant 
of  the  State,  on  the  question  of  gen- 
eral reforms  —  financial,  educational,, 
administrative  — imperatively  required 
for  the  success  of  the  military  reform^ 
It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  ministers 
heard  them  gladly  ;  the  speeches  must 
have  been  as  refreshing  as  a  blast  of 
pure  air*  to  one  mewed  up  in  a  sick* 
room.  It  is  just  possible  the  Manchu& 
caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  eman* 
cipation  from  the  incubus  of  Chinese 
officialism,  and  of  a  chance  of  striking 
out,  with  the  aid  of  foreigners,  a  line 
of  policy  more  in  harmony  with  the 
best  traditions  of  their  race  than  the 
rather  contemptible  r6U  they  have 
been  playing  for  the  last  hundred  years. 
At  any  rate,  they  accepted  the  propo- 
sals made  to  them,  and  requested  Yon 
Hanneken  to  elaborate  the  scheme  of 
army  organization. 

But  the  Chinese,  as  usual,  proved 
themselves  more  than  a  match  for 
Manchu  princes  and  foreigners  com- 
bined.  Before  the  new  arrangement 
was  completed,  a  telegram  was  received 
at  the  Yamdn'  from  a  certain  deep- 
designing  (ootot,  who  has  much  to  do 
officially  with  foreigners  and  their 
affairs.  He  proposed  an  amendment. 
Army  reform  ?  By  all  means.  But 
wherefore  this  waste  ?  By  a  careful 
calculation,  on  data  furnished  by  cer- 
tain drill-instructors,  put  into  shape  by 
the  agent  of  a  great  gun-factory  whose 
interest  lay  in  the  expenditure  of 
money  on  arms,  not  men,  the  Chinese 
official  was  able  to  promise  a  scheme 
which  required  only  thirty  thousand 
men.  The  economy  self-evident  I 
The  army  scheme  of  Yon  Hanneken 
would  have  spelt  ruin  to  the  race  of 
taoiaiSy  for  a  reason  which  the  zealous 
economist  did  not  deem  it  necessary  ta 
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explain  to  their  Highnesses.    It  pro- 
vided for  central  control  over  IM  pur- 
ehast  of  arms.     Their   ci*aft   was  in 
danger.    No  more  plunder  I    No  more 
contracts  I    What  is  the  world  coming 
to?    The  Japanese   may  wreak  their 
will  on  Ihe  country  without  moving  the 
mandarin  to  shame  or  indignation  ;  but 
let  any  one  touch  the  palladium,  the 
sacred uess  of  contract,  and  the  hierar- 
chy will  rise  as  one  man  and  fight  thai 
invader  to  the  earth. 
.  The    plot    succeeded ;     the     bogus 
scheme  served  its  turn  ;    their  High- 
nesses paused ;  sinister  reports  began 
to  crowd  in  upon  them ;  they  feared 
they  had  been  too  rash  in  placing  so 
much  confidence  in  a  foreigner;  and, 
iu  a  word,  they  were  helpless  against 
the  hierarchy  which  held  in  its  unclean 
hands  the  whole  machinery  of  admin- 
istration.    Too   honorable    to   revoke 
the  power  they  had  given,  as  a  Chinese 
ofllcial  would  have  done  without  the 
least  scruple,  the  princes  nevertheless 
acquiesced  in  the  withholding  of  the 
instruments  of  success.    It  is  in  tlie 
best  Oriental  manner  to  maintain  the 
office  while    tacitly  reducing   it  to   a 
sinecure.     The    power   of   frustration 
IS  the  one  weapon  which  Chinese  offi- 
cials wield  to  perfection  ;  it  suits  their 
genius,  for  it  is  easier  to  throw  a  log 
across  the  track  than  to  construct  and 
run  a  locomotive. 

The  same  clever  official  who  as  good 
as  wrecked  the  army  scheme  holds  sev- 
eral offices  of  great  influence.  He  is 
head  of  the  Chinese  Steamer  Company, 
whose  vessels  are  now  running  for 
safety,  under  the  German  and  other 
flags.  He  is  the  superintendent  of 
telegraphs.  And  he  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  customs  at  the  port  of  Tient- 
sin, a  highly  lucrative  appointment. 
Altogether  a  person  of  great  influence, 
he  is  credited  with  keeping  confidential 
terms  with  the  venal  corps  of  censors 
in  Peking,  which  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  universal  Chinese  sham,  and 
through  them  overawing  his  superiors 
and  defying  public  opinion. 

Iniporlant  as  he  is,  however,  the 
Taotai  Sheng  does  not  stand  alone  iu 
his  opposition  to  army  reform.    Para- 


doxical as  it  may  sound,  the  most  for- 
midable obstructionist  is  the  Viceroy 
Li  Hung-chang,  the    great   reformer. 
For   thirty  years  has    tliis   statesman 
stood  before  the  world  as  the  apostle  of 
progress  in  China.    He    has    enjoyed 
almost  a  monopoly  of  military,  naval, 
and    educational   reform.      But   now, 
perceiving  the  sceptre  slipping   from 
his  hand,  honest  human  jealousy  as- 
serts itself  in  the  heart  of  the  veteran. 
Shorn,  item  by  item,  of  his  authority, 
the  viceroy  vindicates  once  more  his 
title   to   be    called    the    Bismarck    of 
China,    by    sulking   in    his    tent   and 
contemplating,  not  without  a  certain 
sombre  satisfaction,  the  incompetence 
of  his  rivals.    When  so  patent  an  ex- 
planation lies  to  our  hand,  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  seek  for  less  worthy  motives 
for   Li   Hung -Chang's    opposition    to 
those  reforms  of  the  militant  services 
which  he  himself  undertook  but  failed 
to  effect.    The  army  with  its  foreign 
drill,  the  navy  in  its   entirety,  have 
been  the  children  of  Li  Hung-chang. 
That  they  have  disappointed  expecta- 
tion may  be  as  much  his  misfortune  as 
his  fault.    They  were  half  measures, 
for  which,  nevertheless,  their  author  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  an  initiator, 
who  should  have  been  followed  before 
this  by  improvers.    But  his  work,  un- 
improved, has  been  tested  and  found 
wanting;  the  blame  and  the  chagrin 
of  the  failure  can  only  rest  on  him, 
and   to   live  and  see    others  succeed 
where  he  has  failed  seems  to  be  more 
than  the  unregenerate  man  can  bear 
with  philosophy.    Thus  it  conies  about 
that  the  most  liberal,  the  most  open- 
minded,  the  most  progressive  man  in 
China,  is  at  the  present  moment  the 
chief  obstacle  to  reform.    The  passage 
is  narrow,  and  he  blocks  it. 

Another  curious  subject  of  inquiry  is 
opened  out  by  the  attitude  of  these 
powerful  officials.  By  what  means  do 
they  exercise  such  an  influence  over 
the  government  as  to  be  able  to  make 
it  stultify  itself  whenever  it  suits  their 
purpose  ?  Li  Hung-chang  is  more 
than  under  a  cloud  ;  he  is  in  disgrace, 
and  is  only  retained  in  his  territorial 
office  by  the  impossibility  of  replacing 
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him.^  A  8ucce890r  was  iDdeed  ap- 
pointed in  the  person  of  the  late  vice- 
roy  of  Nanking,  Liu  Kun-yi ;  but  he  is 
old,  indolent,  and  somnolent.  Before 
he  had  reached  his  post,  travelling  as 
slowly  as  it  was  possible,  even  in 
China,  to  do,  the  government  received 
full  information  as  to  his  incompetence 
from  the  caustic  pen  of  Chaug-chitung, 
his  successor  in  Nanking.  Not  daring 
them  to  trust  him  with  the  responsible 
office  held  by  Li  Ilung-chang,  the  gov- 
•ernment  had  to  provide  otherwise  for 
Liu  without  losing  its  own  face.  So 
the  decrepid  septuagenarian  was  nom- 
inated generalissimo  of  all  the  forces 
in  the  field,  the  highest  military  au- 
thority in  the  power  of  the  emperor  to 
confer.  The  appointment  betrays  the 
government's  appreciation  of  military 
service,  though  Liu  had  one  qualifica- 
tion, his  being  a  native  of  Hunan, 
which  rendered  him  a  fit  person  to  be 
responsible  for  the  Hunanese  troops, 
who  are  now  so  numerous  in  north 
China,  and  who  always  require  a 
fellow-provincial  at  their  head. 

The  coast  defence,  the  navy,  and 
other  extraneous  offices  which  have 
given  Li  Hung-chang  his  special  im- 
portance, have  been  taken  out  of  his 
hands  and  placed  in  the  charge  of  men 
far  less  competent,  only  the  territorial 
governor-generalship  being  left  to  the 
viceroy.  His  former  subordinate  offi- 
cials, therefore,  no  longer  owe  him 
allegiance,  and  they  make  their  reports 
direct  to  the  Peking  government.  The 
viceregal  court,  erstwhile  thronged 
with  sycophants,  is  deserted,  and  the 
great  man  has  leisure  to  brood  over  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  How,  under 
these  changed  conditions,  Li  Hung- 
<;hang  is  able  to  continue  a  policy  of  his 
own  opposed  to  that  of  the  central 
government  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
which  belong  to  that  unique  political 
system  in  which  the  intrigues  of  un- 
derlings frustrate  the  designs  of  the 
strongest  ruler.  Chinese  polity  is  a 
maze  of  filaments,  among  which  only 

1  Sinoe  this  was  written  tlie  telegraph  has  In- 
formed us  of  LI  Hong'Ohang's  complete  restoration 
to  the  imperial  faror,  and  his  despatch  to  Japan  as 
peaoo  plenipotentiary.— Xd.  B.  M, 


the  deeply  initiated  caa  hope  to  escape 
entanglement,  and  in  which  occult 
forces  are  constantly  offering  them- 
selves to  the  highest  bidder.  By  means 
which  are  open  to  all  who  possess  the 
key,  LI  Huug-chang  maintains  an  un- 
defined influence,  which  is  potent  to 
nullify  the  projects  of  other  men,  bul 
impotent  for  creative  purposes. 

As  for  the  Taotai  Sheng,  he  wields 
his  power  over  the  empire  in  a  more 
definite  form.    He  is  the  superintend- 
ent  of   telegraphs,  a   post   which   is 
simply  invaluable  to  a  man  of  his  ad- 
dress, and  which  he  would  not  perhaps 
exchange  for  a  governor-generalship* 
For  in   a  State  where  everything  is 
venal  it  may  be  easily  imagined  what 
its  telegraph  service  must  be,  corrupt 
to  the  core.    Throughout  the  course  of 
the  war,  and  before  its  outbreak,  the 
Chinese    staff  have   been    selling  the 
product   of    the    wires    to    Japanese 
agents.    For  forty  pieces  of  silver,  paid 
monthly  in  advance,  a  clerk  in  the  tel- 
egrapli  office  may  bo  hired  to  supply, 
hot  from  the  anvil,  the  most  important 
information  that  passed  over  the  line. 
The  fact  was  known  to  the  authorities, 
but   probably  some  family  asgis  was 
thrown    over    the    culprits.      Foreign 
news  agencies,  as  well  as  local  news- 
papers, which  lived  on  the  leakage  of 
the  telegraphs,  were  not  likely  to  com- 
ment  too   severely   on   the   practices 
which    served   their    ends.     Neither 
were  the  heads  of  the  department  in  a 
position  to  cast  stones  at  their  juniors, 
being  themselves  more  or  less  in  the 
same    condemnation.    The    telegraph, 
indeed,  is  understood  to  have  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  wealth  to  the  happy 
individuals  who  have  enjoyed  its  usa- 
fruct.    As  a  new  thing  in  China,  it  was 
necessarily  left  in  the  hands  of  experts, 
over    whom    the  government  proper, 
and    even    the    professional    censors, 
were  unable  to  exercise  effective  con* 
trol ;  it  was  a  mystery  beyond  their  in** 
tellectual  grasp.    A  more  providential 
instrument  could  not  have  fallen  into 
the  power  of  a  daring  and  avaricious 
official.    It  makes  him  master  of  the 
secrets  of  the  empire,  since  every  tele- 
gram  between    the    capital   and    the 
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provinces  passes  under  his  scrutiny, 
which,  if  all  tales  be  true,  is  exercised  in 
no  perfunctory  manner.  The  faculty 
of  delaying,  forestalling,  circumvent- 
ing, even  of  falsifying  (by  accident), 
exercised  by  an  official  purged  of 
scruple,  is  sufficient  to  reduce  gov- 
ernment to  a  comedy  of  errors.  In 
many  respects  the  efficiency  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  less  now  than  it  was  in 
the  pre-telegraph  days,  for  it  was  better 
to  trust  to  slow  written  communica- 
tions to  and  from  the  provinces  than  to 
have  the  messages  tapped  and  tam- 
pered with  by  people  deeply  interested 
in  baffiing  all  attempts  at  honest  gov- 
ernment. And  the  central  authority 
probably  has  no  more  conception  of 
the  cause  of  the  nightmare  which  is 
rendering  it  impotent,  than  the  poul- 
terer in  the  pantomime  has  of  the 
fourberies  of  the  clown  at  Drury  Lane. 
And  to  think  of  such  practices  contin- 
uing for  years,  systematically  and  on  a 
really  grand  scale  I 

Speaking  broadly,  the  Manchu  rulers 
desire  reforms,  but  lack  the  energy, 
business  training,  and  the  machinery 
to  effect  them  ;  while  the  Chinese  offi- 
cial body,  the  interested  foe  to  change, 
does  possess  the  machinery  to  defeat 
any  attempt  at  improvement.  The 
pathos  of  the  situation  of  course  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  Manchu  dynasty 
which  is  marked  by  Cassandra  for 
destruction.  It  is  the  only  tangible 
entity  to  be  attacked,  and  it  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  invasion  or  insurrection, 
and  the  whole  consequences  of  the  im- 
becile venality  of  the  Chinese  bureau- 
cracy. The  dynasty,  tried  and  found 
guilty  —  not  unjustly  in  the  abstract  — 
may  be  condemned  to  extinction,  while 
the  guiltier  accomplices  escape  with 
their  plunder. 

What  is  to  succeed  the  Manchu  dy- 
nasty no  one  is  bold  enough  to  predict. 
No  one  has  been  able  to  suggest  an 
alternative,  and  the  known  resources 
of  China  do  not  provide  the  material 
for  an  improved  rigime.  There  have 
been  times  when  any  bold  man  might 
have  made  himself  master  of  China. 
Li  Hung-chang  has  had  such  opportu- 
nities  if  bis  ambition  had  lain  that 


way.  Even  now  what  should  hinder 
the  great  satrap,  with  a  body-guard  of 
five  hundred  men,  from  possessing 
himself  of  the  imperial  crown  ?  But 
apart  from  his  tried  loyalty  to  the  dy- 
nasty, probably  even  the  veteran  him- 
self would  hesitate  to  inflict  on  the 
country  such  a  curse  as  his  family 
would  be.  With  the  exception  of  the 
son  who  died  young  some  three  years 
ago,  the  relations  of  the  viceroy  have 
done  little  to  commend  themselves  to 
popular  approval. 

The  Manchu  dynasty,  which  has 
ruled  China  for  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty yeara,  is  admitted  to  be  the  best 
that  has  ever  swayed  the  sceptre.  Not 
only  has  the  family  produced  states- 
men of  the  first  order,  fit  to  rank  with 
the  great  monarchs  of  the  world,  but 
under  their  rule  the  country  has 
made  considerable  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  tendency  of  the  Manchu 
sway  has  been  towards  humanity  and 
mercy.  The  revolting  cruelties  which 
were  common  under  native  dynasties 
have  been  greatly  mitigated,  and  a 
marked  advance  towards  justice  in  thei 
government  has  been  achieved.  Even 
the  present  crisis  shows  up  the  milder 
character  of  the  rulers,  for  whereas 
under  the  last  Chinese  dynasty  officials 
who  had  failed  were  ruthlessly  exe- 
cuted and  their  bodies  literally  thrown 
to  the  dogs,  all  past  services  being  for- 
gotten, now  we  see  that  Justice  herself 
is  slow  and  deliberate.  Of  all  the  cow- 
ardly and  traitorous  commanders  which 
the  present  war  has  brought  to  light, 
only  one  has  as  yet  suffered  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  his  crime,  and  even 
he  was  allowed  chances  of  redeeming 
his  faults,  and  was  beheaded  only  after 
he  had  proved  himself  incorrigible. 
The  foreigners  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  admit  that  the 
sentence  on  Captain  Fong  of  the  impe- 
rial  navy  was  just. 

The  rule  of  the  Manchus  is  far  in- 
deed from  being  perfect ;  but  if  it  were 
not  for  the  dead-weight  of  Chinese  cor« 
ruption,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
it  would  not  be  perfectible.  If  China 
is  ever  to  be  reformed  through  home 
agencies,  the  Manchu  element  seems 
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the  only  factor  that  holds  out  a  promise 
of  success.  With  foreign  support  it 
miglit  he  feasible,  but  how  that  foreign 
force  is  to  be  applied  is  a  problem  not 
likely  to  be  solved  except  in  the  actual 
conflict  of  rival  forces.  Clouds  very 
big  and  very  black  hang  over  the  Chi- 
nese people,  for  it  is  they  in  the  long 
run  who  must  pay  for  the  negligence, 
ignorance,  and  criminality  of  their 
rulers. 

.  China  unreformed  falls  a  prey  to 
every  assailant,  but  China  reformed 
means  China  transformed.  Therein 
lies  the  difficulty.  To  root  out  the 
tares  from  among  the  growing  wheat 
may  not  be  easy,  but  what  shall  we  do 
when  they  both  grow  on  one  stalk  ? 
If  China  is  ever  to  be  reformed,  it  can 
only  be  by  the  agency  of  the  foreigner, 
either  within  her  or  upon  her  ;  nor  has 
she  the  power  of  choosing  which,  for 
that  would  imply  that  she  also  had 
some  power  of  self-regeneration. 

[Note.  — Since  the  date  of  this  article, 
oar  correspondent  has  informed  us  by  tele- 
gram of  the  deserved  execution  of  Wei  for 
cowardice,  cruelty,  and  extortion ;  of  the 
Suicide  of  the  gallant  Admiral  Ting,  whose 
honor  refused  to  survive  the  surrender  of 
Wei-hai-wei ;  and  the  breaking-up  of  Gen- 
eral Sung's  forces  in  the  north,  after  a 
most  tenacious  resistance.  — Ed.  B,  M,] 


From  The  Ktneteenth  Century. 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE   IN  PARIS. 

DuRiNO  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  house-building  in  Paris  has 
undergone  a  remarkable  evolution,  the 
leading  phases  of  which  deserve  to  be 
desciibed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Paris 
houses  known  as  maisona  de  rapport — 
that  is  to  say,  those  built  to  be  let  out 
—  differ  essentially  from  the  London 
houses  constructed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  England  every  man  desires 
to  have  his  home,  to  be  the  only  occu- 
pier of  the  house  he  lives  in,  to  be 
junder  his  own  roof-tree  ;  but  in  France 
people  do  not  care  to  isolate  them- 
selves In  this  manner,  they  are  willing 
enough  to  share  the  same  roof  with 


others,  and,  provided  there  is  a  solid 
door  between  them  and  the  main  stair- 
case, they  are  fairly  satisfied. 

Without  seeking  the  reasons  for  this 
wide  difference,  to  do  which,  although 
easy,  would  be  somewhat  long,  let  us 
examine  the  advantages  and  drawbacks 
of  the  two  systems.  To  be  really  at 
home  in  one's  house  ;  to  be  at  liberty 
to  go  out  and  come  in  at  will,  without 
having  to  undergo  the  scratiny  of  an 
individual  who  sometimes  claims  the 
right  to  watch  your  movements  ;  to  be 
free  from  the  noisy  racket  of  other 
tenants,  underneath  or  overhead  — 
these  are  great,  and,  to  certain  natures, 
almost  indispensable,  advantages.  But 
it  is  tiresome  to  be  constantly  obliged 
to  go  up  or  down  stairs,  either  to  dress 
or  for  meals,  especially  as  English 
staircases  are  rarely  wide  and  commo- 
dious ;  and  to  live  in  a  house  where 
the  bedroom  ceilings  are  low  and  the 
drawing-rooms  so  small  that  one's 
guests  can  scarcely  move  about,  and 
are  sometimes  forced  to  take  refuge  on 
the  landing,  is  also  very  unsatisfactory. 
These  are  the  stumbling-blocks  of  Lon- 
don architects.  There  is  another  de- 
fect, to  which  the  leading  architects  are 
not  blind  —  that  is,  the  necessity,  in 
order  to  give  their  edifices  an  appear- 
ance of  uniformity,  of  applying  one 
style  of  architecture  to  a  whole  line  of 
houses,  in  which  the  dwellings  are 
divided  into  vertical  strips,  so  to  speak. 
Hence  a  fatiguing  symmetry,  an  un- 
broken sameness  that  displeases  the 
artistic  eye. 

Economy  also  is  sacrificed.  Each  of 
these  inhabited  strips  must  have  its 
front  door,  its  covered  porch,  and  its 
staircase,  so  that  for  ten  families  ten 
front  dooi*s,  ten  porches,  and  ten  stair- 
cases are  necessary.  How  much  better 
it  would  be  to  have  but  one  of  each  of 
these  adjuncts,  and,  at  less  cost,  to 
make  them  real  works  of  art  I  Look 
at  Paris  houses ! 

If  the  reproach  has  been  made  that 
London  houses  are  nearly  all  built  on 
small  plots  of  ground,  and  that  they  re- 
semble *'  parrots'  perches,"  it  has  also 
been  said  that  Parisian  habitations  are 
like  *'  chests  of  drawers."    This  criti- 
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ciam  is  not  very  severe,  and  if  it 
stopped  there  the  Paris  house  would,  at 
all  events,  be  a  commodious  piece  of 
furniture.  It  possesses,  in  our  opinion, 
one  serious  defect,  namely,  that  its 
occupants  are  not  at  home ;  one  has 
the  impression  of  being  merely  camped 
there  —  that  one  is  living  in  the  street. 
The  principal  entrance  is  used  by 
people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  If 
one  of  your  fellow-tenants  happens  to 
be  standing  there,  you  cannot  pass  in 
or  out.  The  staircase  also  is  a  public 
thoroughfare  ;  you  risk  meeting  dis- 
agreeable faces,  people  with  whom  you 
do  not  care  to  come  in  contact.  Even 
the  door  of  your  apartment  is  public,  as 
anybody  can  ring  and  cause  it  to  be 
opened,  with  the  excuse  of  having  mis- 
taken the  floor,  or  even  without  any 
excuse  at  al].  The  tenant  above  you 
may  have  dancing  going  on  all  night 
over  your  head,  and  the  liltle  daughter 
of  the  one  beneath  may  awaken  you  at 
dawn  by  her  piano  practice.  The 
Trench  horn  is  about  the  only  thing 
forbidden.  The  violoncello  is  not  pro- 
hibited, and  a  most  perfidious  instru- 
ment it  is ;  when  it  begins  to  groan  it 
can  be  heard  from  the  first  floor  to  the 
sixth.  Paris  houses  of  recent  construc- 
tion are  more  sonorous  than  the  older 
ones,  on  account  of  the  extensive  use 
of  iron  and  hollow  pottery.  The  sound 
of  the  voice  can  often  be  heard  from  one 
flat  to  another.  Still,  there  are  compen- 
sations for  these  annoyances.  The  man 
who  tortures  ixis  violoncello,  may  have 
talent,  or  the  neighbor's  young  daugh- 
ter may  be  a  virtuoso  in  the  bud. 
Even  the  people  who  elbow  you  on  the 
stairs  may  please  3'ou,  and  you  may 
perchance  attend  the  ball  on  the  floor 
above  or  the  musical  evening  given  be- 
low. After  all,  these  are  only  minor 
miseries,  and  could  easily  be  borne  if 
it  were  not  for  the  concierge. 

The  concierge  is  just  as  much  a  part 
of  the  Paris  house  as  is  the  corner- 
stone thereof.  Whoever  may  be  the 
landlord,  the  concterge  is  the  master  of 
it.  In  former  times  he  was  called  the 
porter,  and  followed  some  lowly  trade, 
such  as  tailor,  cobbler,  or  mender  of 
l>roken    china.     From    his    lodge   as- 


cended strange  odors  of  suspicious 
cookery.  He  did  not  annoy  the  ten- 
ants, and  his  good-will  could  be  bought 
for  a  few  half-crowns.  The  species  is 
not  quite  extinct,  but  is  now  only 
found  in  the  old  parts  of  the  city,  in 
those  houses  of  plaster  and  rubble 
whose  dilapidated  fronts,  sloping  in- 
ward and  resting  on  antiquated  bases, 
hide  the  secrets  of  five  or  six  genera- 
tions. The  modern  concierge  is  a 
totally  different  person.  He  is  pro- 
vided with  a  lodge  furnished,  if  not 
luxuriously,  at  least  in  excellent  taste, 
with  stuff  curtains  to  the  windows,  a 
carpet  on  the  floor,  carved  table  and 
sideboard,  and  large,  comfortable  arm- 
chairs. When  you  address  him,  he 
replies,  if  at  all,  from  the  depths  of 
one  of  these  easy-chairs.  He  will  not 
deign  to  answer  unless  your  appearance 
pleases  him,  or  it  is  to  his  interest  to 
do  so.  Should  it  be  your  intention  to 
become  a  tenant  of  a  flat  in  the  house 
over  which  he  rules,  it  is  well  to  ex- 
amine him  closely,  as  he  will  be  your 
master.  He  will  see  your  visitors  be- 
fore you  do  so,  and  if  he  disapproves  of 
them  he  will  declare  that  you  are  not 
at  home.  It  is  to  him  that  the  post- 
man will  hand  your  lettera  and  news- 
papers. He  will  read  both,  in  order  to 
know  your  political  views  and  your 
family  affairs.  The  law  does  not  for* 
bid  him  to  do  this,  if  he  is  so  inclined. 
Quite  recently  a  discontented  tenant 
carried  the  question  before  the  court, 
when  the  judge  non-suited  him,  de« 
ciding  that  every  concierge  has  the  right 
to  read  hie  tenants'  letters,  provided  he 
delivers  them  afterwards. 

This  is  the  great  drawback  of  Paris 
houses.  Certain  persons  regarded  it 
so  seriously  that  they  concluded  it 
would  be  preferable  to  live  in  bouses 
built  after  the  London  style.  Con* 
tractors  came  forward,  ground  was 
purchased  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  city, 
and  some  very  handsome  ''birdcage" 
dwellings  were  erected.  Some  of  the 
features  of  English  architecture  were 
-slightly  modified,  and,  on  the  whole, 
these  houses  did  not  present  an  unpic- 
turesque  aspect.  In  order  to  give 
them  a  more  English  air,  each  houso 
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had  a  small  garden  iu  frout,  iu  which 
two  or  three  shrubs  were  planted. 
These  abodes,  pompously  called  hdtelsy 
were  promptly  let,  and  the  success  of 
this  new  departure  enticed  other  build- 
ers, so  that  at  a  certain  moment  it  was 
believed  that  the  English  style  would 
put  the  '* chest  of  drawers"  into  the 
shade.  But  the  burglars  caused  this 
tendency  to  cease.  Abandoning  their 
favorite  purauit  of  plundering  servants' 
bedrooms,  which  in  houses  built  in 
flats  are  in  the  attics,  and  are  seldom 
visited  by  their  occupants  during  the 
day,  they  combined  together  to  transfer 
their  energies  to  these  small  isolated 
houses,  where  the  booty  promised  to 
be  richer  and  easier  to  secure.  Left 
unguarded  during  the  summer,  these 
elegantly  furnished  abodes  were  a 
tempting  field  of  operations,  and  in  a 
few  months  the  burglars  reaped  an 
abundant  hai*vest  of  plate,  pictures, 
and  works  of  art.  Some  of  these 
gentry  were  caught  in  the  act,  but  the 
greater  number  escaped.  The  blow 
was  struck  ;  everybody  said  that  these 
small  places  were  unsafe,  and  that  it 
was  wiser  to  live  in  a  big  house,  pro- 
tected by  a  high  personage  who  allowed 
no  one  to  come  in  or  go  out  without 
his  knowledge.  People  argued  that 
although  it  was,  no  doubt,  unpleasant 
that  this  functionary  should  open  the 
letters,  it  was  still  more  annoying  to 
find,  on  returning  from  the  country  or 
the  seaside,  that  one's  house  had  been 
ransacked. 

The  builders  of  big  houses,  who  had 
been  discouraged  by  the  new  craze, 
took  heart  again,  and  at  the  present 
time  new  edifices,  with  five  or  six  tiers 
of  windows,  are  rising  in  all  directions 
in  the  wealthy  portions  of  Paris.  The 
great  life  insurance  companies  provide 
the  money,  and  architects  supply  plans 
in  profusion.  These  companies  are 
compelled  by  law  to  invest  their  re- 
serve funds  either  in  government  stock 
or  in  real  estate  situated  in  France. 
French  rentes  no  longer  produce  three 
per  cent.,  and  have  ceased  to  be  a  re- 
munerative investment.  House  prop- 
erty in  Paris  gives  a  better  return. 
Evem  makiDg  allowance  for  the  unlet 


portions,  a  revenue  of  three  per  cent, 
can  be  counted  upon  from  the  second 
year  after  completion,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  years  it  ought  to  reach  four 
or  five  per  cent.,  if  the  house  is  well 
placed,  solidly  constructed,  intelligently 
planned,  richly  decorated — if,  in  short, 
it  has  a  fine  appearance  and  sheda 
lustre  on  those  who  live  therein.  The 
iusurance  companies  are  alive  to  the 
importance  of  these  conditions,  and 
spare  no  effort  to  meet  them.  They 
give  their  architects  a  free  hand,  and 
are  not  niggardly  as  to  the  choice  of 
building  materials,  the  interior  and 
exterior  decoration,  or  the  means  of 
attracting  tenants  and  keeping  them. 
Capitalists  on  the  lookout  for  good  in- 
vestments, contractors  who  want  U> 
keep  their  workmen  employed,  and 
others,  follow  the  lead  thus  given. 
Everybody  feels  obliged  to  go  with  the 
stream.  The  ''boom"  may  teiminate 
in  a  crisis,  but  in  the  mean  time  houses 
are  springing  up  that  might  be  taken 
for  palaces,  and  rich  people  in  search 
of  luxurious  appartementa  have  only  too 
wide  a  choice. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  as  regarda 
the  poor.  In  the  centre  of  Paris  small 
dwellings  are  getting  dearer  every  day,, 
while  people  who  go  to  live  in  the 
outskirts,  beyond  the  walls,  find  that 
the  cost  of  the  daily  journey  to  and 
from  town  quite  absorbs  what  is  saved 
in  rent  This  state  of  things  is  princi* 
pally  felt  by  employes  and  the  modest 
traders  who  have  a  small  shop  iu  the 
city.  It  will  become  more  and  more 
difficult  for  these  classes  to  battle  with 
the  stern  necessities  of  life,  and  we 
shall  have  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
so-called  democratic  country  dominated 
by  one  aristocratic  caste— » an  icristoo- 
racy  of  wealth. 

It  was  under  the  Second  Empird  that 
house-architecture  made  its  first  great 
stride  in  advance.  The  Third  Kapo- 
leon  himself  took  the  initiative  by  ap- 
pointing M.  Haussmann  to  be  prefect 
of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  which 
he  did  on  the  28rd  of  June,  1863.  It  i» 
true  that  a  few  fine  houses  were  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  bat 
'  in  those  days  the  greater  number  were 
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built  of  rubble,  which  made  Victor 
Hugo  say  that  the  last  century  had  be- 
queathed to  Parisians  a  city  of  stone, 
whereas  they  would  hand  down  to 
their  descendants  a  city  of  plaster. 
Thanks  to  the  Empire  and  M.  Hauss- 
roann,  Victor  Hugo's  witty  prediction 
will  not  be  verified. 

The  absorption  of  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts and  the  extension  of  the  city  to 
the  wall  of  circumvallatiou,  which  took 
place  in  1860,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
house-building.  New  streets  were 
made,  and  wide  boulevards  and  ave- 
nues, bordered  by  new  houses,  were 
laid  out,  to  make  room  for  which  an 
immense  number  of  old  tumbledown 
edifices  had  to  be  cleared  away.  The 
eminent  architects  who  were  called 
upon  to  regenerate  the  city  endeavored 
to  give  their  creations  a  monumental 
appearance.  At  the  corners  of  some 
of  the  large  thoroughfares  there  arose 
round  pavilions  ornamented  with  im- 
bedded columns,  and  surmounted  by 
cupola  roofs.  The  plastered  Corin- 
thian style  wilh  pilasters,  or  profiled 
with  colonnades,  flourished  again  as  in 
the  time  of  Adrian.  It  was  a  return  to 
classic  art,  a  springing  forth  of  fes- 
tooned friezes  and  acanthus-leaves. 
The  traditions  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance were  resumed :  windows  with 
small  columns,  the  frontals  having  al- 
ternating angles  and  curves  ;  balconies 
with  bsdusters  resting  on  consoles 
carved  with  lions'  heads.  French  ar- 
chitectural art,  brought  back  to  life, 
and  held  momentarily  in  honor  before 
1848,  again  disappeared,  to  make  room 
for  a  variety  of  pompous  forms. 

For  a  long  time,  and  almost  down  to 
the  present  day,  architects  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  laws  of  proportion  as 
taught  in  the  schools.  Even  the  bold- 
est dared  not  design  a  window  beyond 
the  regulation  size,  however  great  the 
need  of  more  light.  Hence  that  objec- 
tionable monotony,  that  formal  sym- 
metry in  the  architecture  of  the  newer 
Fftris  streets ;  hence  also  the  difficulty 
in  arranging  the  various  rooms  accord- 
ing to  requirements,  and  the  necessity 
of  placipg  two  windows  where  one 
would  be  ample,  and  of  putting  but  one 


where  two  would  barely  be  sufficient. 
If  to  these  difficulties,  due  to  a  confined 
style,  one  adds  those  caused  by  the 
configuration  of  the  ground,  it  is  not 
sui*pri8ing  that  efforts  should  have 
been  made,  not  always  with  success,  to- 
provide  enough  light  and  air,  especially 
in  the  staircases,  to  introduce  improve* 
ments,  and  to  discover  a  means  of  ac* 
cess  to  all  the  principal  rooms  without 
being  obliged  to  pass  through  one  after 
another.  Immense  progress  has  been 
made  in  these  directions. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  Paris  the 
ground-plots  are  usually  large  enough 
to  contain  a  good-sized  house,  consist* 
ing  of  a  main  building  fronting  the 
street,  a  wing  forming  with  the  first 
building  the  shape  of  a  set-square,  and, 
at  the  rear  of  a  courtyard,  a  third  build* 
ing,  having  a  separate  staircase  and 
containing  flats  of  a  more  modest  char* 
acter  than  the  principal  edifice.  The 
ground-fioor  of  the  last-named  block  is 
generally  taken  up  by  the  stables  and 
coach-houses.  The  plots  are  rarely 
regular  in  shape,  except  in  the  very 
newest  quarters.  Some  dovetail  into 
each  other  like  pieces  of  carpentry, 
othora  are  long  and  narrow,  while  oth* 
ers  again  run  so  far  back  that  the 
builder,  in  order  to  utilize  them,  is 
compelled  to  erect  three  or  even  four 
houses,  separated  by  courtyards,  which 
must  be  spacious,  so  as  not  to  shut  out 
the  light. 

The  selection  of  the  ground  is  the 
first  step  of  the  capitalist  and  his  ar* 
chitect.  Paris,  like  many  other  great 
cities,  tends  to  spread  westwardly.  It 
is  also  extending  along  the  valley  of  the 
Seine.  Sooner  or  later,  the  fortified 
wall  will  open  on  this  side  and  embrace 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Speculators 
profit  by  this  fact.  At  Auteuil,  Passy^ 
in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honor^  and  in 
the  Plaine  Mouceau,  pieces  of  ground 
which,  forty  yeara  ago,  were  only 
worth  from  ten  to  fifty  francs  per 
square  mbtre,  have  been  sold  at  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  francs. 
Ground  near  the  Pare  de  la  Muette, 
belonging  to  the  municipality,  brings 
from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
francs.    Its  value  will  be  still  higher 
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when  the  wall  is  removed.  These 
plots  have,  furthermore,  the  advantage 
over  those  in  the  heart  of  Paris  of 
being  larger  and  more  regular  in  shape. 
They  are  also  much  lower  in  price. 
On  the  Grands  Boulevards  the  figure 
often  reaches  three  thousand  francs,  in 
the  Faubourg  Montmartre  two  thou- 
sand francs,  while  round  the  Halles  it 
is  still  higher.  Street  frontages  are 
especially  valuable.  In  the  Champs- 
Elys^es  ground  has  changed  hands  at 
the  rate  of  two  thousand  francs  in  the 
first  zone,  facing  the  south,  fifteen  hun- 
dred in  the  second  zone,  and  one  thou- 
sand francs  in  the  third,  with  frontage 
on  parallel  streets.  In  the  Avenue  du 
Bois  de  Boulogne  (formerly  called  the 
Avenue  de  Tlmpdratrice)  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  in  value.  In 
the  east  of  Paris,  however,  and  even  in 
some  central  streets,  prices  have  a  ten- 
dency to  drop,  and  they  seldom  exceed 
five  hundred  francs  per  square  m^tre. 

These  great  differences  in  price  are 
partly  due  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
concerning  public  roads.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  the  city,  if  it  is  a  case  of  pulling 
down  an  old  house  and  building  an- 
other in  its  place,  the  first  obstacle  met 
with  is  one  which  may  cause  much 
•delay.  There  are  at  least  three  adjoin- 
ing owners,  besides  the  city  authori- 
ties, to  be  reckoned  with.  Various 
interests  are  aroused ;  servitudes,  hid- 
den and  apparent,  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  —  in  brief,  there  are  the 
elements  of  four  or  five  lawsuits.  Per- 
haps, also,  there  are  no  plans  in  exist- 
ence, or  there  may  be  uncertainly  as  to 
ihe  exact  area,  the  rights  to  light,  or 
the  party-walls.  We  pass  over  the 
many  points  that  crop  up  in  verifying 
the  title,  the  endless  conferences  with 
the  conveyancing  lawyers,  the  prelim- 
rinary  borings  to  make  sure  that  there 
are  no  old  quarries,  subterranean  wa- 
tercourses, disused  sewers,  or  shifting 
sand-beds,  and  so  on.  When  all  these 
details  are  in  order,  the  next  step  is  to 
apply  to  the  Municipal  Council  for  per- 
mission to  build,  and  for  this  purpose 
it  Is  necessary  to  submit  a  plan  showing 
sections  and  elevations,  and  full  dimen- 
:BioD8  of  everything.    In  the  course  of 


three  weeks  the  builder  can  begin  opeiv 
alions,  provided  ho  has  not  been  for- 
bidden to  do  so.  It  rarely  happens 
that  he  is  not  kept  waiting,  as  the  plans 
must  comply  with  the  regulations  as  to 
salubrity,  fire,  drainage,  cesspools,  the 
area  of  the  courtyards,  the  height  of 
the  walls,  the  nature  of  the  building 
materials,  and  the  size  and  position  of 
the  fireplaces  and  chimneys.  There 
are,  in  fact,  a  host  of  obscure  and  intri- 
cate regulations,  with  which  the  most 
experienced  people  are  not  fully  con- 
versant. 

Some  of  these  regulations  have  the 
effect   of    considerably   reducing   the 
value  of  even  the  best-situated  sites, 
and    all  of  them  seem  to  have  beeuf 
framed  with  the  object  of  stifling  every 
attempt  at  art   and  originality.     The 
height  of  the  houses  varies   according 
to  the  width  of  the  streets.    A  decree 
dated  the  23rd  of  July,  1884,  provides 
that,  **  measured  from  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the   building,  at  the  highest 
part  if  the  street  slopes,  this  height 
may  not  exceed,  including  entablature, 
attics,    and    everything    plumb    with 
the  front  walls,  the  following  limits, 
namely  :  twelve  metres  in  streets  seveu 
metres    eighty  centimetres    in  width  ; 
eighteen  metres  in  those  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  metres  in  width,  and  twenty 
metres  where  the  street  is  more  than 
twenty  metres    wide."    We   will    not 
touch    upon    some  of   the  other  pre- 
scriptions which  refer  to  minor  details. 
The  ridge  of  the  roof  must  not  exceed 
a  radius  of  eight  and  one-half  metres. 
Thus,  the  largest  houses  cannot  have 
a  greater   perpendicular    height    than 
twenty  metres,  or,  to  the   top  of  the 
roof,  twenty-eight   metres  fifty  centi- 
metres.    We  are,  therefore,  a  long  way 
from  the  American  edifices  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  stories.    It  is  impossible  to 
find  a  house  in  Paris  having  more  than 
five  square  floors  within  the  perpen- 
dicular walls,  a  story  In  the  roof,  and 
some  attics  right  under  tlie  ridge  of  the 
roof,  which  latter  are  used  as  servants^ 
bedrooms.    The  height  of  the  stories  is 
regulated   as  follows  :   The  minimum 
height  of  the  attics  Is  two  metres  sixty 
centimetres,  and  that  of  the  ground- 
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floor  two  rabires  ei<;Iity  centimetres  ; 
tbea  sixteen  centimetres  must  be  al- 
lowed for  the  threshold,  two  mbtres 
forty  centimetres  at  least  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  floors,  and  one  metre  fifty 
centimetres  for  the  loft  under  the  roof - 
ridge.  This  absorbs  nine  metres  forty- 
six  centimetres,  which,  deducted  from 
twenty-eight  metres  fifty  centimetres, 
leaves  nineteen  metres  four  centime- 
tres to  be  divided  among  the  six  other 
stories  —  that  is  to  say,  an  average  of 
three  metres  eighteen  centimetres  per 
story.  But. as  the  first  three  stories 
are  made. higher  than  the  last  three, 
the  latteodo.not  reach  this  average. 

The  rules  concerning  projections  are 
not  less  rigid.  They  seem  made  to 
discourage  boldness  of  conception,  and 
to  deprive  the  finest  houses  of  all  ar- 
tistic character.  Up  to  two  metres 
sixty  centimetres  from  the  pavement 
projections  must  not  exceed  from  four 
to  ten  centimetres.  Pilasters  above 
this  height  can  extend  outwards  from 
six  to  ten  centimetres.  The  string- 
course, cornice,  entablement,  attics, 
consoles,  crowns,  capitals,  etc.,  may 
project  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  centi- 
metres. The  large  balconies  are  al- 
lowed to  extend  outwards  from  fifty  to 
eighty  centimetres,  according  to  the 
width  of  the  thoroughfare.  Shop- 
fronts  must  not  project  beyond  six- 
teen centimetres.  Other  projections 
are  regulated  on  the  same  scale.  The 
height  and  width  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  edifice  are  subject  to  restric- 
tions, of  which  a  few  are  perfectly 
reasonable,  but  the  larger  number  ap- 
pear to  have  been  invented  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  checking  architectural 
progress,  and  finding  posts  for  a  crowd 
of  useless  people  who  live  comfortably 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  France  has 
several  hundred  thousand  employes 
who  are  paid  to  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  intelligence  and  talent.  We 
have  in  this  article  referred  to  only 
a  few  of  the  vexatious  regulations  laid 
down,  and  have  not  touched  upon  those 
applying  to  courtyards,  internal  ar- 
rangement, chimneys,  and  so  forth,  an 
account  of  which  would  certainly  weary 
the  reader. 
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It  is  surprising  that,  in  spite  of  so 
many  difficulties,  Parisian  architecture 
should  still  have  plenty  of  vitality  left. 
Its  red-tape  fetters  seem  to  have  stim* 
uhited  invention  instead  of  paralyzing 
it.  Having  little  liberty  as  regards  the 
exterior,  architects  have  concentrated 
their  ingenuity  upon  the  inside.  They 
have  devoted  their  efforts  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  rooms  and.  their 
ornamentation.  Tet,  in  the  present 
period,  new  houses  do  not  differ  vastly 
in  these  respects  from  those  built  in 
the  preceding  epoch.  On  each  floor 
the  architect  has  provided  either  one 
or  two  cottiplete  sets  of  rooms,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  ground,  so  that, 
the  house  having  five  floors  below  the 
roof,  there  are  five  or  ten  flats  for  ten- 
ancy. In  the  populous  quarters  the 
ground-floor  is  occupied  by  shops, 
while  in  fashionable  streets  and  large 
avenues  it  consists  of  bachelors'  apart- 
ments or  sets  of  rooms  called  jned-4- 
terre.  Apartments  in  houses  which 
have  no  shops  are  those  most  sought 
after,  and  are  the  dearest.  Flats  are 
also  dearer  and  more  in  demand  where 
the  house  possesses  an  entrance  and 
courtyard  for  carriages. 

The  principal  staircase  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  edifice.  According  to 
the  space  at  his  disposal,  the  architect 
makes  it  either  circular,  or  straight, 
with  several  flights.  The  latter  are 
liked  best,  because  the  equal  steps  give 
the  staircase  a  more  imposing  appear- 
ance. The  circular  staircases  are 
usually  built  of  wood,  and  the  straight 
ones  of  hard  limestone,  or,  better 
still,  of  white  marble.  If  cost  is  not 
an  object,  the  baluster  is  made  of 
forged  iron.  Latterly,  Flemish  stair- 
cases in  oak  have  been  much  in  favor  ; 
these  allow  of  some  very  handsome 
carpentry  work  ;  yet  many  persons  will 
not  live  in  a  house  the  main  sUiircase 
of  which  is  built  of  wood,  as,  in  case 
of  fire,  escape  is  more  likely  to  be  cut 
off.  The  staircase  walls  were  formerly 
painted  in  oil  to  imitate  marble,  but 
this  style  of  decoration  is  now  only 
seen  in  old  houses  or  those  of  the 
fourth  class.  Its  place  has  been  taken 
by  polished  stucco,  inserted  sometimes 
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iu  the  undressed  stone.  At  the  present 
time  the  walls  are  also  painted  in  imi- 
tation of  cloth,  or  are  even  hung  with 
real  stuffs,  specially  manufactured  and 
having  large  floml  designs  on  them. 
In  the  very  best  houses  the  luxury  of 
tapestry  is  indulged  in  for  the  staircase 
walls.  On  each  landing  lamps  of  gilded 
bronze  shed  the  light  of  gas  or  elec- 
tricity. In  well-arranged  houses  a  wide 
carpet  covers  the  staira  ;  the  lights  are 
not  extinguished  until  after  midnight, 
and  in  certain  cases  a  lamp  remains 
burning  in  the.  entrance  -  vestibule 
throughout  the  night. 

This  vestibule  must  be  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  the  footmen  in  attend- 
ance on  their  masters.  There  are 
capacious  divans  along  its  walls,  and  in 
many  instances  the  decoration  of  the 
vestibule  and  its  peristyle  calls  forth 
all  the  talent  and  imagination  of  the 
artist.  Columns  without  base  support 
coffered  ceilings,  while  the  pavement  is 
iu  mosaic,  with  arabesques  and  flower- 
work«  Very  often  there  are  a  couple 
of  white  marble  steps  —  an  instalment 
of  the  staircase.  The  latter  begins 
either  in  front  or  on  one  side,  and  is  at 
least  one  m^tre  in  width,  sometimes 
two  mbtrcs.  All  this  parade  of  luxury 
has  to  be  paid  for,  and  before  the  ten- 
ant has  entered  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment he  already  knows  what  it  is  going 
to  cost  him. 

Let  us,  too,  enter  the  apartment. 
Harmonizing  with  the  predominant 
note  of  the  staircase  walls,  the  door  is 
painted  either  black  or  in  imitation  of 
some  precious  wood.  When  it  is  made 
of  polished  oak  it  is  considered  the 
height  of  luxury,  and  one  may  deduce 
therefrom  that  the  whole  house  is  built 
of  the  best  materials.  The  richest 
color  sometimes  hides  the  lightest  and 
thinnest  of  wood.  All  these  doors  have 
two  leaves.  The  lock  is  of  very  infe- 
rior quality,  like  nearly  all  Paris  irou- 
mongeiy.  It  is  extremely  easy  for  a 
burglar  to  gain  an  entrance  into  a 
Parisian  flat,  either  by  force  or  artifice, 
even  if  it  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
hundred  houses  cited  as  the  finest  tri- 
umphs of  architectural  art.  Conse- 
quently a  new  tenant  loses  no  time  iu 


having  his  doors  fitted  with  chains, 
bolts,  and  safety-locks. 

In  the  abode  thus  armed  against  the 
housebreaker's  attacks  the  first  cham- 
ber seen  by  the  visitor  is  the  ante-room, 
or  hall,  which  varies  in  size,  and  is 
often  badly  lighted  from  the  staircase  ; 
oftener  still  it  is  irregular  in  shape. 
Numerous  double  doora  give  access 
to  the  principal  reception-rooms  —  the 
large  and  small  drawing-rooms,  the 
dining-room,  the  master's  study,  and, 
apart  from  the  others,  the  boudoir  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  The  bed- 
rooms are  reached  by  a  corridor,  which 
is  frequently  very  narrow,  and  is  en- 
tered from  the  hall  through  a  small 
door  concealed  by  the  wall-hangings  or 
the  wainscoting. 

The  large  drawing-room  is  decorated 
with  plaster  reliefs,  which,  in  the 
earliest  period,  represented  rockwork 
or  the  convoluted  wainscoting  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Then 
the  fashion  changed,  and  it  was  consid- 
ered more  correct  and  noble  to  imitate 
sculpture  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  Oc- 
casionally the  architect  went  back  to 
the  pomps  of  Versailles  and  Saint- 
Cloud.  The  Louis-Fourteenth  style 
remains  in  favor  for  drawing-room 
ornamentation,  except  in  those  cases 
where  a  further  step  backward  is  made 
to  Henri  the  Second.  The  last-named 
style — if  style  it  can  be  called  —  is 
very  much  in  fashion  at  present,  but 
more  especially  for  dining-rooms.  For 
drawing-rooms,  the  profile  and  festoons 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  time  still 
predominate.  The  grounds  are  painted 
while,  pearl-grey,  or  light  pink,  and 
the  reliefs  are  gilded.  The  gilding  is 
dead,  like  the  grounds.  If  it  is  a  first- 
floor  flat  and  an  expensive  one,  the 
gilding  may  be  burnished,  so  as  to 
shine  in  artificial  light.  The  fireplace 
is  always  small  and  elegant,  and  is 
built  of  Carrara  marble  —  machine- 
made.  The  small  drawing-room  will 
be  similarly  decorated,  but  with  less 
gilding  ;  the  painting  will  be  darker  — 
say  light  bistre,  buff,  or  olive. 

If  the  tenant  is  a  lover  of  things 
ancient,  he  may  bang  these  walls  with 
old  tapestry,  and,  the  greater  its  cost, 
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the  more  beautiful  will  it  appear  in 
his  sight.  The  painting  of  the  ceiU 
iuga  will  perplex  him  sorely.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imitate  the  brilliant 
periods  of  I^iuls  the  Fourteenth,  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  or  even  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth, without  decorating  the  ceil- 
ings ;  yet,  however  great  may  be  the 
liberality  of  the  insurance  companies, 
the  tiiste  of  landloiils,  and  the  talent  of 
archiiects,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  ceilins^s  of  houses  built  to  be 
let  out  should  be  painted  by  first-rate 
artists.  Their  brushes  are  only  called 
into  requisition  when  one  buys  or 
erects  a  house  for  oneself.  Therefore 
the  decoration  of  the  ceilings  of  houses 
built  in  flats  is  usuallj  confided  to  stu- 
dents or  workmen.  More  often  than 
not  it  is  the  ordinary  house-painter 
who  strews  flowers  and  Cupids  over 
tlie  ceilings,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
finest  apparUmenU,  This  work  being 
paid  for  at  so  much  per  foot,  it  would 
be  too  costly  to  employ  men  of  talent. 
In  France  it  is  only  the  State  that  is 
able  to  have  its  ceilings  painted  by  re- 
nowned artists,  and  very  badly  are  they 
rewarded  for  their  labor. 

Yons  lenr  fites,  monseigneur, 

£n  les  volant,  beaucoup  d^honneur. 

These  ceilings  are  the  despair  of  all 
persons  of  taste,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, unless  it  is  by  covering  them, 
like  the  walls,  with  stuff  or  tapestiy. 
But  this  would  reduce  the  height  of 
the  rooms,  which  is  never  too  great  in 
Paris  houHes,  where  space  has  to  be 
economized  perpendicularly  as  well  as 
in  other  senses. 

The  dniing-room  fares  better.  Here 
tlie  painter  rarely  applies  anything  but 
dull  tints  or  an  imitation  of  walnut- 
woo<I,  which  cimnot  compromise  his 
art! Alio  taste.  An  imitation  of  wain- 
scoting reaches  to  a  height  of  about 
five  feet,  the  rest  of  the  wall  being 
covered  with  cloth,  or  with  paper 
which  is  supposed  to  resemble  Cordova 
leather.  The  cornice  is  ornamented 
with  reliefs,  and  the  ceiling  with  cof- 
fers or  prnjeding  beams.  The  fire- 
place, which  Is  hiirh,  is  of  colored 
marble.    It  is  of  particular  shape,  and 


is  called  the  *^  dining-room  firephice" 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  customary 
to  put  anything  like  it  in  other  rooms. 
Over  the  fireplace  there  is  usually  a 
mirror  with  bevelled  edges  ;  but  those 
who  desire  to  pass  for  people  of  taste 
substitute  a  painting  in  place  of  the 
mirror. 

An  innovation  has  been  introduced 
latterly  in  Paris  dining-rooms,  namely, 
an  imitation  of  the  English  bow-win- 
dow, only  square  instead  of  round. 
Properly  speaking,  it  is  a  balcony 
framed  in  with  stained  glass.  In  this 
way  the  room  is  enlarged,  but  the  bal- 
cony, as  such,  is  lost.  This  style  of 
window  was  unknown  half-a-dozea 
years  ago,  but  to-day  every  new  house 
is  provided  with  it,  while  the  old  ones 
are  being  altered  in  order  to  satisfy 
this  fresh  craze.  In  some  cases  the 
framework  is  of  stone,  and  in  others- 
of  iron.  The  iron  frame  being  often 
badly  adjusted,  wind,  rain,  and  snow 
enter  by  the  joints.  It  has  therefore 
been  found  necessary,  in  almost  every 
instance,  to  have  a  double  window, 
which  fills  the  whole  width  of  the 
room.  To  compensate  the  loss  of  light 
owing  to  the  colored  glass,  these  pro- 
jecting windows  are  made  enormously 
large.  The  French  architect  has  not 
given  way  without  a  struggle  to  the 
demand  for  more  light.  Little  by  lit- 
tle, however,  the  windows  have  been 
made  larger ;  they  have  lost  their 
classic  proportions,  and  we  may  say 
that  it  is  now  becoming  the  practice  to 
design  them  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  occupant,  and  not  merely  for  ex- 
ternal appearance. 

The  introduction  of  lifts  was  also 
resisted,  not  only  by  the  architect,  but 
by  the  builder  as  well.  It  is  true  that 
when  first  employed  in  Parisian  houses 
these  apparatus  were  the  cause  of 
many  terrible  accidents  ;  but  they  have 
been  greatly  improved,  and  now  no 
first-class  house  is  built  without  the 
necessary  place  being  reserved  for  the 
lift,  including  a  door  on  the  landing  of 
e^ch  fioor.  At  the  beginning  the  lift 
was  erected  in  the  well  of  the  staircase, 
but  this  is  no  longer  done,  except  in  a 
few  special  instances. 
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Another  improvement  has  been 
made  quite. recently.  Paris  bouses  are 
lofty,  and  tbe  work  tbrown  upon  the 
servants  on  this  account  is  very  con- 
siderable. Wine  and  fuel  have  to  be 
carried  up  from  the  cellars  by  way  of  a 
servants'  staircase,  which  is  frequently 
too  small,  and  when  the  family  lives  on 
the  fifth  floor  this  is  no  light  labor. 
The  inconvenience  is  now  remedied  by 
the  erection  of  a  second  lift,  which 
furthermore  serves  for  raising  and 
lowering  luggage.  This  is  not  all. 
One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  con- 
nected with  Paris  flats  is  the  getting 
rid  of  the  household  refuse.  In  some 
of  the  newly  built  edifices  there  is  a 
shoot,  down  which  everything  that  can 
be  burnt  descends  to  the  heating  appa- 
ratus in  the  basement.  Thus,  this 
stove,  which  in  winter  warms  and  ven- 
tilates the  entire  house,  helps  also  to 
keep  it  clean. 

Is  everything,  then,  perfect  in  the 
Parisian  house  of  to-day  ?  Far  from 
it.  We  have  described  the  drawing 
and  dining  rooms  ;  let  us  now  proceed 
to  the  bedrooms.  They  are  small, 
badly  ventilated,  and  ill  lighted,  light 
only  reaching  them  from  naiTow  court- 
yards. The  walls  are  in  ashlar-work, 
and  so  thin  that  heat  and  cold  pene- 
trate in  their  turn.  There  is  no  orna- 
mentation whatever  ;  the  walls,  which 
are  not  always  true,  have  a  covering  of 
paper,  the  floor  is  full  of  cracks,  the 
fireplaces  give  out  no  warmth,  and, 
what  is  more  serious,  the  most  offen- 
sive odora  find  their  way  in  from  the 
kitchen  and  closets.  This  last  remark 
holds  good  with  respect  to  houses  of 
the  most  magnificent  outward  appear- 
ance, if  the  builder  has  not  solved  the 
thorny  problem,  still  pending  before 
the  Municipal  Council,  of  connecting 
the  closets  directly  with  the  sewers. 
A  fiat  with  a  rental  of  4001,  per  annum 
will  have  all  these  drawbacks,  while 
containing,  besides  the  reception-rooms, 
only  five  or  six  bedrooms,  of  wliich 
two,  or  at  most  three,  will  be  really 
hnbitflble  and  be  situated  in  the  main 
building,  the  othei's  being  in  a  wing 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  kitchen. 
To  reach  them  a  long  corridor  must  be 


traversed.  They  are  generally  turned 
over  to  tbe  maids,  who  do  not  by  any 
means  consider  themselves  well  lodged. 
It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
that  everything  is  sacrificed  to  appear- 
ances, and  that,  although  vanity  may 
be  flattered,  comfort  and  well-being  are 
still  unattained. 

A  certain  architect,  who  is  a  man  of 
sense  and  a  keen  observer,  attempted 
to  meet  both  of  these  requirements  of 
refined  people.  Finding  a  large,  well- 
shaped  piece  of  ground,  and  a  liberal 
and  intelligent  capitalist,  he  resolved 
to  divide  his  flats  into  two  portions. 
He  designed  a  vestibule  or  gallery  run- 
ning from  the  entrance  to  the  further 
extremity  of  the  building,  and  having 
a  width  of  at  least  thirteen  feet.  On 
one  side  he  placed  the  reception-rooms, 
and  6n  the  other  the  private  rooms  of 
the  family.  He  added  a  wing  contain- 
ing some  minor  chambers,  and  wisely 
banished  the  kitchen,  bath-room,  and 
water-closets  to  a  second  wing,  in 
order  to  remove  the  sources  of  bad 
smells  as  far  away  as  possible.  The 
new  system  obtained  immediate  favor, 
and  to-day  no  first-class  house  is  built 
in  which  it  is  not  adopted,  provided 
the  shape  of  the  ground  permits. 
These  apartments  are  greatly  sought 
after,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  are  dearer  than  the  ordinary  ones. 
If  there  is  a  well-appointed  lift,  the 
difference  between  one  floor  and  an- 
other becomes  trifling ;  nevertheless, 
the  first  fioor  still  remains  what  the 
Italians  term  piano  nohile.  The  ceil- 
ings are  higher — from  three  metres 
sixty  centimetres  to  four  metres  — 
while  those  of  the  floors  above  decrease 
in  height  at  the  rate  of  twenty  centi- 
metres for  each  floor,  down  to  three 
metres,  which  is  the  limit  in  the  best 
houses,  although  in  thinl-rate  ones  it 
falls  to  two  metres  eighty  centimetres. 

In  every  case  the  tenant  has  to  pay 
accotxiing  to  the  richness  of  the  deco- 
ration, the  luxuriousness  of  the  stair- 
case, the  ciirpet  covering  it,  and  the 
heating,  which  In  some  of  the  newer 
houses  is  supplied  in  profusion  to  the 
nnte-chamber,  dinins-room,  and  draw- 
ing-rooms of  each  flat.    The  caUnifire 
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is  placed  in  the  cellars.  The  method 
of  heating  differs  according  to  the  size 
of  the  house.  In  the  smaller  ones  hot 
air  Is  used,  which  is  more  economical 
than  water,  and  can  be  shut  off  when 
not  needed. 

The  lighting  of  those  parts  of  the 
house  that  are  used  in  common  by  all 
the  tenants  is  by  hydrogen  gas,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Auer  burner,  which 
gives  a  white  light  and  does  not  heat 
the  atmosphere.  The  invasion  of  the 
electric  light,  however,  tends  to  sup- 
plant the  use  of  gas.  In  many  apart- 
ments gas  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
living  rooms  ;  it  is  entirely  banished 
from  the  salons  and  bedrooms,  and  is 
tolerated  only  in  the  ante-chambers 
and  kitchens.  An  ingenious  system  of 
boilers  enables  the  ovens,  water-bath, 
and  roasting  apparatus  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly heated.  In  some  cases  there  is 
also  a  reservoir  of  hot  water  for  the 
bath-room,  so  arranged  as  to  be  ready 
day  aud  niglit.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  bath-room  is  merely  a  little  nook, 
and  the  water  for  it  is  heated  by  gas. 
The  numerous  accidents  caused  by  this 
system  ought  to  bring  about  its  aboli- 
tion. Tlie  kitchens  are  nearly  all  pro- 
vided with  gas  cooking-stoves,  in 
addition  to  coal -fire  i*anges. 

In  the  new  liouses,  and  in  many  old 
ones,  the  principal  flats  are  connected 
with  the  porter's  lodge  by  a  telephone. 
Some  houses  also  possess  a  telephone 
cabinet  for  the  joint  use  of  all  the  ten- 
ants. Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  concierge  to  announce 
visitors  by  ringing  a  bell  in  the  court- 
yard. Thou«]rh  retained  in  private 
mansions,  this  practice  has  been  alto- 
gether abolished  in  apartment-houses. 
In  some  instances  it  has  been  super- 
seded by  an  electric  indicator,  which 
makes  less  noise  and  is  more  easily 
worked.  Communication  from  room  to 
room  is  supplied  either  by  electric  bells 
or  air-tubes. 

This  essay  on  the  Parisian  dwelling 
would  be  incomplete  were  we  not  to 
add  a  few  reflections  concerning  its 
external  architecture,  the  general  phys- 


iognomy of  which  we  have  sketclied 
above.  An  exhaustive  examination  of 
this  subject  would  entail  an  analysis  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
house-construction  in  France,  and  es- 
pecially in  Paris.  We  will  merely  say 
that  these  laws  and  regulations  place 
the  architect  in  a  veritable  Gehenna. 
Every  effort  at  originality  is  quickly 
suppressed.  When  one  threads  the 
thousand  intricacies  of  these  provi- 
sions, one  is  no  longer  astonished  at 
the  dead  uniformity  of  our  facades. 
Neither  is  it  surprising  that  rents 
should  have  become  so  high,  and 
should  have  increased  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent,  within  fifty  years. 
In  the  houses  we  have  dealt  with, 
which  form  three  categories  whose 
boundaries  are  somewhat  hard  to  de- 
fine, an  apartment  with  three  bed- 
rooms, if  situated  on  the  first  or  second 
floor,  generally  costs  200Z.  a  year.  For 
a  flat  with  from  six  to  eight  bedrooms, 
three  drawing-rooms,  smoking-room, 
etc.,  the  rent  may  amount  to  600Z.  or 
800Z.,  including  stable  and  coach-house  ; 
and  it  may  even  exceed  1,000Z.  if  there 
is  a  ball-room,  ornamented  with  col- 
umns and  provided  with  a  band-stand. 
Columns  are  expensive  things  in  Paris. 
They  are  made  in  polished  stucco,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  weight  aud  cost  of  marble  ; 
but  their  capitals  are  gilded  in  the  most 
lavish  manner. 

This  monographic  sketch  may  here 
close,  as,  in  order  clearly  to  set  forth 
the  difficulties,  sometimes  insurmount- 
able ones,  which  beset  builders,  aud  to 
establish  the  cost-prices  acconling  to 
the  quality  and  nature  of  the  materials, 
it  would  be  necessaiy  to  go  into  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  land,  the 
locality,  the  legal  aspect,  the  materials, 
and  even  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
various  industries  which  are  closely 
allied  to  the  Paris  house-building 
trade  ;  finally,  it  would  be  requisite  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  architect  —  a 
somewhat  complex  individuality,  who 
is  not  invariably  a  genius,  but  who 
outj^ht  always  to  be  an  upright  man  and 
a  gentleman. 

Alphonse  de  Calonne. 
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From  Good  Words. 
OOPEBNICUS. 


BT  SIB  BOBEBT  BALL,   LL.D.,  F.B.S. 

The  quaint  town  of  Thoru,  on  the 
Vistula,  was  more  than  two  centuries 
old  when  Copernicus  was  born  there 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1473.  Thorn 
was  even,  in  those  days,  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  lying  as  it  does  on 
the  frontier  between  Prussia  and  Po- 
land, with  a  coinnio<Hous  water-way 
for  traffic  between  the  two  countries. 

Copernicus,  the  astronomer,  whose 
discoveries  make  him  the  great  prede- 
cessor of  Newton  and  Kepler,  did  not 
come  from  a  noble  family,  as  certain 
other  early  astronomers  liave  done, 
for,  tliough  his  uncle  was  certainly  a 
bishop,  yet  his  father  was  a  tradesman. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  of 
those  details  of  his  childhood  or  youth 
which  are  often  of  such  interest  in 
other  cases  where  men  have  risen  to 
exalted  fame.  It  would  appear  that 
the  young  Nicolaus,  for  such  was  his 
Christian  name,  received  his  education 
at  home,  until  such  time  as  he  was 
deemed  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  sent 
to  the  university  at  Cracow.  The  edu- 
cation that  he  there  obtained  must 
have  been  in  tliose  days  of  a  very  prim- 
itive description,  but  Copernicus  seems 
to  have  availed  himself  of  it  to  the 
utmost.  He  devoted  himself  more  par- 
ticularly to  tlie  study  of  medicine,  with 
the  view  of  adopting  its  practice  as  the 
profession  of  his  life.  The  tendencies 
of  the  future  astronomer  were,  how- 
ever, revealed  in  the  fact  that  he 
worked  hard  at  mathematics,  and,  like 
one  of  his  illustrious  successors,  Gali- 
leo, the  practice  of  the  art  of  painting 
had  for  him  very  great  interest,  and  in 
it  he  obtained  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-seven 
years  old,  it  would  seem  that  Coper- 
nicus had  given  up  the  notion  of 
becoming  a  medical  practitioner,  and 
had  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  sci- 
ence. He  was  engaged  in  teaching 
mathematics,  and  appears  to  have  won 
considerable  reputation.  His  growing 
fame  attracted  the  notice  of  his  uncle 
the  bishop,  and,  apparently  at  his  sug- 


gestion, Copernicus  took  holy  orders, 
and  was  presently  appointed  to  a  can- 
onry  in  the  catliedral  of  Fniuenburg, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula. 

To  Frauenburg,  accordingly,  this 
man  of  varied  gifts  retired.  Possess- 
ing somewhat  of  the  ascetic  spirit,  he 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  work 
of  the  most  serious  description.  He 
eschewed  all  ordinary  society,  restrict- 
ing his  intimacies  to  very  grave  and 
learned  companions,  and  refusing  to 
engage  in  conversation  of  any  useless 
kind.  It  would  seem  as  if  his  gifts  for 
painting  came  under  the  condemnation 
of  frivolity  ;  at  all  events,  we  do  not 
learn  that  he  continued  to  practise 
them.  In  addition  to  the  discharge  of 
his  theological  duties,  his  life  was  di- 
vided partly  between  ministering  med- 
ically to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and 
partly  with  his  researches  in  astronomy 
and  mathematics.  His  equipment  in 
the  way  of  instruments  for  the  study  of 
the  heavens  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
very  meagre  description.  He  arranged 
apertures  in  the  walls  of  his  house  at 
Allenstein,  so  that  he  could  observe  in 
some  fashion  the  passage  of  the  stars 
across  the  meridian.  That  he  pos- 
sessed some  talent  for  practical  me- 
chanics, is  proved  by  his  construction 
of  a  contrivance  for  raising  water  from 
a  stream,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Frauenbursr.  Relics  of  this  machine 
are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  intellectual  slumber  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  was  destined  to  be  awakened 
by  Copernicus.  It  may  be  noted,  that 
the  time  at  which  he  appeared  coin- 
cided with  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the 
world's  histoiy.  The  great  astrono- 
mer had  just  reached  manhood,  at 
the  time  when  Columbus  discovered 
America. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  re- 
searches of  Copernicus,  the  orthodox 
scientific  belief  averred  that  the  earth 
was  stationary,  and  that  the  apparent 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  indeed  real  movements.  Ptol- 
em}'  had  laid  down  this  doctrine  four- 
teen hundred  years  before.  In  bis 
theory  this  huge  error  was  associated 
with    so    much  important  truth,  and 
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the  whole  presented  such  a  cohe- 
rent scheme  for  the  explanation  of 
the  heavenly  movements,  that  the 
Ptolemaic  theory  was  not  seriously 
questioned  until  the  great  work  of 
Copernicus  appeared.  No  doubt  oth- 
ersy  before  Copernicus,  had  from  time 
to  time  in  some  vague  fashion  sur- 
mised, with  more  or  less  plausibility, 
that  the  sun,  and  not  the  earth,  was 
die  centre  about  which  the  system 
really  revolved.  It  is,  however,  one 
thing  to  state  a  scientific  fact ;  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  train  of  reasoning,  founded  on 
observation  or  experiment,  by  which 
that  fact  may  be  established.  Pythag- 
oras, it  appears,  had  indeed  told  his 
disciples  that  it  was  the  sun,  and  not 
the  earth,  which  was  the  centre  of 
movement,  but  it  does  not  seem  at 
all  certain  that  Pythagoras  had  any 
grounds  which  science  could  recognize 
for  the  belief  which  is  attributed  to 
him.  So  far  as  information  is  avail- 
able to  us,  it  would  seem  that  Pythag- 
oras associated  his  scheme  of  things 
celestial  with  a  number  of  preposterous 
notions  in  natural  philosophy.  He 
may  certainly  have  made  a  correct 
statement  as  to  which  was  the  most 
important  body  in  the  solar  system,  but 
he  ceitftialy  did  not  provide  any  ra- 
tional demonstration  of  the  fact.  Co- 
pernicus, by  a  strict  train  of  reasoning, 
convinced  those  who  would  listen  to 
him,  that  the  sun  was  the  centre  of  the 
system.  It  is  useful  for  us  to  consider 
the  arguments  which  he  used,  and  by 
which  he  effected  that  intellectual  rev- 
olution which  is  always  connected  with 
his  name. 

The  first  of  the  great  discoveries 
which  Copernicus  made  relates  to  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  That 
general  diurnal  movement  by  which 
the  stars  and  all  other  celestial  bodies 
appear  to  move  completely  round  the 
heavens  once  every  twenty-four  hours, 
had  been  accounted  for  by  Ptolemy,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  apparent  move- 
ments were  the  real  movements.  In 
his  view,  the  whole  celestial  sphere, 
containing  all  the  stars  stuck  on  its 
surface,  did  in  reality  rotate  once  every 


twenty-four  hours  around  the  eai*th 
at  the  centre.  Ptolemy  himself  must 
have  felt,  indeed  we  know  that  he  did 
feel,  the  extraordinary  difficulty  in- 
volved in  the  supposition  that  so  stu- 
pendous a  fabric  as  the  celestial  sphere, 
should  spin  in  the  way  supposed. 
Such  movements  required  that  many  of 
the  stars  should  travel  with  almost  in- 
conceivable velocity.  Though  Ptolemy 
was  not  unmindful  of  these  difficulties, 
yet  they  appeared  to  him  less  grave 
than  those  which  would  arise  from  the 
alternative  supposition  that  the  celes- 
tial sphere  stood  still  and  that  the  earth 
revolved  in  the  centre.  Copernicus 
also  saw  that  the  daily  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  heavenly  bodies  could  be 
accounted  for  either  by  the  supposition 
that  the  celestial  sphere  moved  round 
and  that  the  earth  remained  at  rest,  or 
by  the  supposition  that  the  celestial 
sphere  was  at  rest  while  the  earth 
turned  round  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  weighed  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  as  Ptolemy  had  done,  and,  as  the 
result  of  his  deliberations,  Copernicus 
came  to  an  opposite  conclusion  from 
Ptolemy.  To  Copernicus  it  appeared 
that  the  difficulties  attending  the  sup- 
position that  the  celestial  sphere  re- 
volved were  vastly  greater  than  those 
which  appeared  so  weighty  to  Ptolemy 
as  to  force  him  to  deny  the  earth's  ro- 
tation. 

Copernicus  shows  clearly  how  the 
observed  phenomena  could  be  ac- 
counted for  just  as  completely  by  a 
rotation  of  the  earth  as  by  a  rotation  of 
the  heavens.  He  alludes  to  the  fact 
that,  to  those  on  board  a  vessel  which 
is  moving  through  smooth  water,  the 
vessel  itself  appears  to  be  at  rest,  while 
the  objects  on  shore  seem  to  be  mov- 
ing past.  If,  therefore,  the  earth  were 
rotating  uniformly,  we  dwellera  upon 
the  earth,  oblivious  of  our  own  move- 
ment, would  wrongly  attribute  to  the 
stars  the  displacement  which  was  actu- 
ally the  consequence  of  our  own  mo- 
tion. 

Copernicus  saw  the  futility  of  the 
arguments  by  which  Ptolemy  had  en- 
deavored to  demonstrate  that  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  was  impossible.    It 
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was  plain  to  him,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing whatever  to  warrant  any  refusal  to 
believe  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  In 
his  clear-sightedness  on  this  matter  we 
have  specially  to  admire  the  sagacity  of 
,  Copernicus  as  a  natural  philosopher. 
It  had  been  urged  that,  if  the  earth 
moved  round,  its  motion  would  not  be 
imparted  to  the  air,  and  that  therefore 
the  earth  would  be  uninhabitable  by 
the  terrific  winds  which  would  be  the 
result  of  our  being  carried  ihrout^h  the 
air.  Copernicus  convinced  himself  that 
this  deduction  was  preposterous.  He 
proved  that  the  air  must  accompany 
the  earth,  just  as  his  coat  remains 
round  him,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  is  walking  down  the  street.  In 
this  way  he  was  able  to  show  that  all 
a  priori  objections  to  the  earth's  move- 
ments were  absurd,  and  therefore  he 
was  able  to  compare  together  the  plau- 
sibilities of  the  two  rival  schemes  for 
explaining  the  diurnal  movement. 

Once  the  issue  had  been  placed  in 
this  form,  the  result  could  not  be  long 
in  doubt.  Here  is  the  question  :  Which 
is  it  more  likely  —  that  the  earth,  like 
a  grain  of  sand  at  the  centre  of  a 
mighty  globe,  should  turn  round  once 
in  twenty-four  houra,  or  that  the  whole 
of  that  vast  globe  should  complete  a 
rotation  in  the  opposite  direction  in 
the  same  time?  Obviously  the  for- 
mer is  far  the  more  simple  suppo- 
sition. But  the  case  is  really  much 
stronger  than  this.  Ptolemy  had  sup- 
posed that  all  the  stars  were  stuck  on 
the  surface  of  a  sphere.  He  had  no 
ground  whatever  for  this  supposition, 
except  that  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  well-nigli  impossible  to  have  de- 
vised a  scheme  by  which  the  rotation 
of  the  heavens  around  a  fixed  earth 
could  have  been  arranged.  Copernicus, 
however,  with  the  just  instinct  of  a 
philosopher,  considered  that  the  celes- 
tial sphere,  however  convenient  from 
a  geometrical  point  of  view,  as  a  means 
of  representing  apparent  phenomena, 
could  not  actually  have  a  material  ex- 
istence. For,  see  all  that  the  existence 
of  the  celestial  sphere  would  involve. 
In  the  first  place  it  required  that  all  the 
myriad  stars  should  be  exactly  at  the 


same  distance  from  the  earth.  Of 
course  no  one  will  say  that  this  or  any 
other  arbitrary  disposition  of  the  stars 
is  actually  impossible^  but  as  there  was 
no  known  physical  reason  why  the  dis* 
tances  of  all  the  stars,  from  the  earth, 
should  be  identical,  it  seemed  in  the 
very  highest  degree  improbable  that 
the  stara  should  be  so  placed. 

Doubtless,  also,  Copernicus  felt  a 
considerable  difiiculty  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  materials  from  which  Ptolemy's 
wonderful  sphere  was  to  be  constructed. 
Nor  could  a  philosopher  of  his  penetra- 
tion have  failed  to  observe  that,  unless 
that  sphere  were  infinitely  large,  theie 
must  have  been  space  outside  it,'Which 
consideration  would  open  up  other  difiS- 
cult  questions.  Whether  infinite  or 
not,  it  was  obvious  that  the  celestial 
sphere  must  have  a  diameter  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  times  as  great  as  the 
earth.  Copernicus  observed  that  this 
fact  showed  that  the  stars  and  other 
celestial  bodies  must  be  all  vast  objects. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  put  the  ques- 
tion in  a  still  more  conclusive  form  : 
Whicli  is  it  more  rational  to  suppose, 
that  the  earth  should  turn  round  on  its 
axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  that 
thousands  of  mighty  stars  should  circle 
round  the  earth  in  the  same  lime, 
many  of  them  having  to  describe  cir- 
cles a  thousand  times  greater  in  cir- 
cumference than  the  circuit  of  the 
eailh  at  the  equator?  The  obvious 
answer  pressed  upon  Copernicus  with 
so  much  force  that  he  was  compelled 
to  reject  Ptolemy's  theory  of  the  sta- 
tionary earth,  and  to  attribute  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavens  to  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

Once  this  tremendous  step  liad  been 
taken,  the  great  difficulties  which  beset 
the  monstrous  conception  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere  vanished,  for  the  stars  need 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  all  situated  at 
the  same  distances  from  the  earth. 
Copernicus  saw  that  they  might  lie  at 
the  most  varied  degrees  of  remoteness, 
some  being  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
times  further  away  than  others.  The 
complicated  structure  of  the  celestial 
sphere  as  a  material  object,  disappeared 
altogether,  it  remained  only  as  a  geo- 
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metrical  entity,  whereon  we  find  it 
convenient  to  indicate  the  places  of  the 
stars.  Once  the  Copernican  doctrine 
had  been  fully  set  forth,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  who  had  both  the 
inclination  and  the  capacity  to  under- 
stand it,  to  withhold  their  acceptance 
of  its  truth.  The  doctrine  of  a  station- 
ary earth  had  ^one  forever. 

Copernicus  having  established  a  the- 
ory of  the  celestial  movements  which 
deliberately  set  aside  the  stability  of 
the  earth,  it  seemed  natural  that  he 
should  endeavor  to  extend  this  doctrine 
still  further.  It  had  been  universally 
admitted  that  the  earth  lay  unsup- 
ported in  space.  Copernicus  had 
farther  shown  that  it  possessed  a 
movement  of  rotation.  Its  want  of 
stability  being  thus  recognized,  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  inquire  whether 
the  earth  might  not  also  have  some 
other  kind  of  movements  as  well.  In 
this,  Copernicus  essayed  to  solve  a 
problem  far  more  difficult  than  that 
which  had  hitherto  occupied  his  atten- 
tion. It  was  a  comparatively  easy  task 
to  show  how  the  diurnal  movements 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth.  It  was  a  much  more 
difficult  undertaking  to  demonstrate 
that  the  planetary  movements  which 
Ptolemy  had  represented  with  such 
success,  could  be  completely  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  each  of  those 
planets  revolved  uniformly  round  the 
sun,  and  that  the  earth  was  also  a 
planet,  accomplishing  a  complete  cir- 
cuit of  the  sun  once  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  sketch 
like  the  present  to  enter  into  any  detail 
as  to  the  geometrical  propositions  on 
which  this  beautiful  investigation  of 
Copernicus  depended.  We  can  only 
just  mention  a  few  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples. It  may  be  laid  down  in  general 
that,  if  an  observer  is  in  movement,  he 
will,  if  unconscious  of  his  movement, 
attribute  to  the  fixed  objects  around 
him  a  movement  equal  and  opposite  to 
that  which  he  actually  possesses.  A 
passenger  on  a  canal-boat  sees  the  ob- 
jects on  the  banks  appear  to  move 
backward  with  a  speed  equal  to  that  by 


which  he  is  himself  advancing  for- 
wards. By  an  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple, we  can  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  movements  of  the 
planets,  which  Ptolemy  had  so  ingen- 
iously represented  by  his  moving  cir- 
cles. Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 
most  characteristic  feature  in  the  irreg- 
ularities of  the  outer  planets.  It  is 
well  known  that  Mars,  though  gener- 
ally advancing  from  west  to  east  among 
the  stars,  occasionally  pauses,  retraces 
his  steps  for  a  while,  again  pauses,  and 
then  resumes  his  ordinary  onward 
progress^  Copernicus  showed  clearly 
how  this  effect  was  produced  by  the 
real  motion  of  the  earth,  combined  with 
the  real  motion  of  Mars.  If  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  earth  was  moving  with 
the  same  speed  as  Mars,  then  the  appar- 
ent movement  would  exactly  neutralize 
the  real  movement,  and  Mars  would 
seem  to  be  at  rest  relatively  to  the 
surrounding  stars.  Under  the  actual 
circumstances,  however,  the  earth  is 
moving  faster  than  Mai-s,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  apparent  move- 
ment of  the  planet  backwards  exceeds 
the  real  movement  forwards,  the  net 
result  being  the  apparent  retrograde 
movement. 

With  consummate  skill,  Copernicus 
showed  how  the  applications  of  the 
same  principles  could  account  for  the 
characteristic  movements  of  the  planets. 
His  reasoning  in  due  time  bore  down  all 
opposition.  The  supreme  importance 
of  the  earth  in  the  system  vanished. 
It  had  now  merely  to  take  rank  as  one 
of  the  planets. 

The  same  great  astronomer  now  for 
the  first  time  rendered  something  ike 
a  rational  account  of  the  changes  of 
the  seasons.  Nor  did  certain  of  the 
more  obscure  astronomical  phenomena 
escape  his  attention,  but  we  must  for- 
bear to  enter  into  further  details. 

He  delayed  publishing  his  wonderful 
discoveries  to  the  world  until  he  was 
quite  an  old  man.  He  had  a  well- 
founded  apprehension  of  the  storm  of 
opposition  which  they  would  arouse. 
However,  he  yielded  at  last  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  and  his  book 
was  sent  to  the  press.    Ere  it  made  its 
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appearftQce  to  the  world,  Copernicus 
was  seized  by  mortal  illness.  A  copy 
of  the  book  was  brought  to  him  on 
May  23,  1543.  We  are  told  that  he 
was  able  to  touch  it  and  to  see  it,  but 
no  more,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards 
he  died.  He  was  buried  in  that  cathe- 
dral of  Frauenburg,  with  which  his  life 
had  been  so  closely  associated. 


From  The  Sunday  Bfagazine. 
8TDNET  SICITH  AND  SOCIAL  REFOBM. 
BY  A.   W.   W.   DALE. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  since  Sydney 
Smith  died.^  His  name  still  keeps  its 
place  in  the  roll  of  our  famous  men, 
but  the  noblest  part  of  what  he  was 
and  of  what  lie  did  has  been  practically 
forgotten.  His  jests  are  still  repeated  ; 
some,  not  of  his  making,  are  fathered 
upon  him.  But  comparatively  few 
people  remember  that  he  was  a  cham- 
pion of  causes  once  unpopular  and 
apparently  hopeless ;  that  he  was 
denounced  by  the  supporters  of  op- 
pression and  iniquity  ;  that  he  was  for 
years  an  object  of  cruel  calumny,  and 
that  for  his  courage  and  genius  he  was 
condemned  for  most  of  his  days  to  live 
^'  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall."  Such 
an  experience  is  not  unfrequent.  It  is 
not  always  the  most  solid  elements  of  a 
man's  work  and  character  that  most 
easily  survive.  Father  Thomas  Burke, 
the  great  Dominican  preacher,  even  in 
the  pages  of  his  biography,  appears  as 
the  jester  and  not  as  the  orator  ;  and 
Sydney  Smith's  reputation  has  suffered 
in  the  same  way.  He  has  retained  his 
fame  ZA  a  wit  and  a  humorist,  while  his 
title  to  rank  among  the  pioneers  of 
social  and  political  reform  has  been 
suffered  to  lapse  and  to  fade.  The 
occasion,  therefore,  seems  a  fit  one  for 
recalling  some  of  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 

As  regards  his  personal  history  a 
very  few  words  will  suffice.  He  was 
not  bom  to  luxury  ;  he  had  his  own 
way  in  the  world  to  make.    His  father 

1  Sydney  Smith  :  born  Jaoo  Srd,  1771 ;  died  Feb- 
ruary 22nd,  1845. 


had  been  wealthy,  but  he  was  a  roam- 
ing and  restless  man,  who  so  far  recog- 
nized his  duty  towards  his  cliildren  as 
to  relieve  them  of  all  the  temptations 
that  come  with  riches.    And  so  it  came 
about  that  the  best  years  of  Sydney 
Smith's  life  were  spent  in  a  poor  York- 
shire parish,  Foston-le-Glay,  which  till 
then  had  not  known  a  resident  clergy- 
man for  more    than  a  century  and  a 
lialf ;  where  he  had  to  build  himself  a 
parsonage,  and  to  furnish  it,  with  the 
scantiest  of  resources.    Then,  twenty 
years    later,  promotion    came   in    the 
shape  of  a  prebendary's  stall  at  Bris- 
tol, to  which  he  was  appointed,  not  by 
his  own  political  friends,  but  by  a  Tory 
chancellor.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  had 
the  wisdom  to  recognise  and  the  cour- 
age to   reward  tlie  devotion  and  the 
genius  of  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  Ens^ltsh  Church.     The 
stall    brought   with    it   tlie    living    of 
Combe-Florey,  near  Taunton,  and  be- 
fore long  the  Whig  government,  under 
the  leadership  of  Earl  Grey,  conferred 
on  him  a  canon ry  at  St.  Paul's.    But 
prosperity,  though  it  came  at  last,  was 
slow  in  coming.    Sydney  Smith  during 
his  early  and    mature   manhood,  had 
known  what  it  was  to  endure  privation, 
had  been  harassed  by  anxiety,  and  at 
times  had  almost  sunk  under  the  bur- 
den and  the  strain.    There  is  a  passage 
in  one  of  his  own  sermons  —  it  rose  to 
his  lips  during  his  last  hours  —  which 
reveals  the  bitterness  of  the  experi- 
ence through  which   he    had    passed. 
"We  talk  of  human  life  as  a  journey, 
but  how  variously  is  that  journey  per- 
formed I    There  are  some  who  come 
forth  girt,  and  shod,  and  mantled,  to 
walk  on  velvet  lawns  and  smooth  ter- 
races, where    every   gale    is  arrested, 
and  every  beam  is  tempered.    There 
are  others  who  walk  on    the    Alpine 
paths  of   life,  against  driving  misery, 
and    through     stormy    sorrows,    over 
sharp  afflictions ;  walk  with  bare  feet, 
and  naked  breast,  jaded,  mangled,  and 
chilled."    Struggle  and  adversity  had 
been  the  lot  of  his  earlier  years,  and  he 
knew  well  that  the  "  happy  valleys  '* 
might  have  been  his  portion  long  be- 
fore, if  he  had  chosen  to  avoid  '^  dan* 
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gerous  "  subjects,  aud  to  use  his  powers 
to  amuse  rather  than  to  mend  the 
world.  But  for  a  brave  man  silence 
was  impossible.  Abroad,  the  accumu- 
lated crimes  of  generations  had  avenged 
themselves  in  blood.  At  home,  the 
whole  sky  was  dark  with  signs  of 
storm.  England  had  to  choose  be- 
tween reform  and  ruin  ;  Sydney  Smith 
Imd  no  small  share  in  guiding  the 
nation  to  a  wise  decision. 

Like  a  wise  man,  the  rector  of  Fos- 
ton  be<^n  the  work  of  reform  at  home. 
General  principles  are  excellent,  but 
personal  and  particular  application  is 
more  effectual.  He  practised  what  he 
preached.  By  the  exercise  of  tact  and 
good  sense  he  succeeded  in  making 
friends  among  all  classes.  He  concil- 
iated the  squire  by  not  ''smiting  the 
partridge,"  and  by  taking  a  kindly  in- 
terest in  his  kennels.  To  his  poor 
parishioners  his  doors  were  always 
open ;  he  had  medicine  for  both  soul 
and  body.  He  became  known  as  the 
doctor-parson.  When  called  out  to 
baptize  a  baby  that  was  very  ill,  he 
comes  back  and  says  that  he  baptized  it 
first  and  gave  it  a  dose  of  castor-oil 
afterwards,  so  preparing  it  for  either 
world.  He  sits  on  the  Bench  and 
administers  justice,  not  with  undue 
severity,  making  the  best  of  bad  laws  ; 
and  if  some  youthful  offender  is 
brought  before  him,  he  calls  out  to  his 
attendant,  ''  John,  bring  roe  my  private 
gallows ;  "  an  order  which  melts  the 
culprit  into  a  flood  of  tears,  while  he 
promises  that  if  he  escapes  hanging 
tills  time  he  will  never  break  the  law 
again.  He  provided  milk  for  the  chil- 
dren, then  as  now  one  of  the  hardest 
things  to  obtain  in  country  places.  He 
also  let  out  part  of  his  glebe  in  allot- 
ment gardens  to  the  laborers,  and 
encouraged  them  to  grow  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  themselves.  Seventy 
years  later  this  boon  was  still  remem- 
bered, and  Mr.  Beid,  when  he  visited 
the  place,  found  *'  the  gnarled  branches 
of  the  old  trees"  in  "Sydney's  Or- 
chards," as  they  are  still  called, 
"  richly  laden  with  pink  and  white 
blossoms."^     In    fact  Sydney    Smith 

>  The  liif e  and  Times  of  Sydney  Smith,  by  Stuart 


was  not  only  the  village  parson,  but 
the  doctor,  the  magistrate,  and  the 
comforter  as  well.  He  was  not  merely 
the  centre  of  civilization  in  the  place  ; 
he  was  also  the  link  that  united  class 
with  class,  so  destroying  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  estrangement 
and  suspicion.  The  system  even  as  he 
handled  it,  may  not  represent  the  no- 
blest type  of  social  develbpment.  A 
despot,  however  benevolent,  must  be 
autocratic  and  may  sometimes  be  hasty 
and  obstinate.  But  in  those  days  such 
an  influence  was  invaluable,  and  could 
only  make  for  good. 

Efficient  and  energetic  as  Sydney 
Smith  was  in  his  own  parish,  he  never 
forgot  that  he  had  larger  duties  outside. 
As  one  of  the  most  powerful  contribu- 
tors to  the  'E^iv^urgh  Beview,  which 
he  had  founded  and  for  a  short  time 
edited,  he  could  speak  to  the  men  who 
led  the  nation.  Periodical  literature 
has  now  become  so  plentiful  that  it  is 
difficult  adequately  to  appreciate  its 
importance  in  the  opening  3'ears  of  the 
century.  Steam  and  electricity  have 
transformed  the  conditions  of  life. 
Public  opinion  is  shaped  by  the  daily 
newspapers  and  not  by  quarterly  re- 
views. And  as  taste  has  altered  with 
the  times,  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
depreciate  the  merits  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  ;  for  we 
are  all  more  or  less  apt  to  disparage 
both  men  and  books  that  have  done 
their  work.  But  such  criticism  is 
essentially  trivial ;  in  sum  and  sub- 
stance it  practically  amounts  to  this : 
that  the  Edinburgh  articles  were  not 
written  by  the  man  of  the  moment  for 
the  whim  of  the  hour.  The  review  had 
a  creed.  It  was  based  on  social  and 
political  principles.  It  was  practical  in 
its  efforts.  It  aimed  at  something  defi- 
nite and  hit  it.  It  was  a  rifle  not  a 
rocket. 

Among  the  questions  which  then 
agitated  the  public  mind,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Disabilities  held  the  firat  place. 
Any  suggestion  of  relief  was  fiercely 
resented.     Even  during  the  years  in 

J.  Beld,  to  whose  work  I  am  largely  indebted  for 
the  substance  of  this  and  the  snooeeding  para* 
graphs. 
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which  the  power  of  Napoleon  menaced 
British  freedom,  our  Boman  Catholic 
fellow-citizens  were  denied  the  privi- 
leges of  equal  citizenship.  When  Great 
Britain,  in  the  crisis  of  the  struggle, 
could  not  afford  to  sacrifice  a  single 
man,  a  Boman  Catholic  might  not  hold 
a  commission  in  our  army  or  our  navy. 
While  Ireland  was  seething  with  dis- 
content, the  Boman  Catholic  could  not 
sit  iu  cither  House  of  Parliament. 
The  same  tyranny  pursued  him  in  the 
ordinary  details  of  life,  and  as  Grattan 
declared  in  a  famous  sentence,  "the 
law  stood  at  his  cradle,  it  stood  by  his 
bridal-bed,  and  it  stood  at  his  coffin." 
Such  a  policy  was  as  repugnant  to  the 
instincts  of  common  sense,  as  to  the 
principles  of  religious  toleration,  and 
so  long  as  the  conflict  lasted  Sydney 
Smith  took  his  share  of  the  fighting. 
But  in  this  instance,  his  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  controversy 
appeared  in  a  series  of  letters,  and  not 
in  the  pages  of  the  review.  Peter 
Plymley's  "  Lettera  to  my  Brother 
Abraham,  who  lives  in  the  Country," 
put  the  case  for  the  relief  of  Boman 
Catholics  in  the  simplest  form.  They 
showed  that  such  disabilities  as  the  law 
then  imposed  were  ineffectual  as  well 
as  iniquitous.  The  Boman  Catholic,  it 
was  alleged,  was  essentially  disloyal, 
and  paid  no  regard  to  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  similar  pledges.  The  retort 
was  obvious.  It  was  only  the  man 
whose  respect  for  an  oath  would  not 
suffer  him  to  take  it  lightly  that  the 
existing  test  excluded  from  positions 
of  authority  and  trust ;  the  man  who 
was  ready  to  forswear  himself  escaped 
scot-free.  Even  a  vicar,  who  from 
long  residence  upon  his  living  had  be- 
come "a  kind  of  holy  vegetable," 
could  hardly  fail  to  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  argument.  But  it  was  not  with 
his  pen  alone  that  Smith  entered  the 
field.  At  more  than  one  clerical  meet- 
ing in  Yorkshire,  he  faced  a  hostile 
audience  of  his  brother  clergy  —  on  one 
occasion  with  his  own  curate  among 
them  — and  almost  unsupported  pleaded 
his  case  before  an  assembly  of  violent 
partisans,  only  to  find  himself  outvoted 
at  the  time  and  suspected  afterwards* 


Such  grievances  were  serious  indeed, 
but  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
involved  even  graver  peril.  The  crim- 
inal code  was  steeped  in  barbarism. 
The  law  recognized  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  offences  punishable  by 
death.  In  the  year  1810,  at  one  time, 
fift}' -eight  persons  were  lying  in  prison 
under  a  capital  sentence.  In  a  single 
year  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  were  committed  to  gaol.  The 
criminal  administration  was  as  scan- 
dalous as  the  criminal  law.  Convicted 
felons  and  men,  women,  and  children, 
awaiting  trial,  were  crowded  together 
iu  the  wards.  Money  would  buy  any 
indulgence ;  vice  reigned  supreme. 
Such  a  system,  as  Sydney  Smith 
pointed  out,  maintained  at  the  public 
expense  a  school  in  every  county  "  for 
the  encouragement  of  vice,  and  for  pro- 
viding a  proper  succession  of  house- 
breakei-s,  profiigates,  and  thieves.'* 
He  urged  that  the  various  classes  of 
prisoners  should  be  properly  discrimi- 
nated ;  that  matrons  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  women  ; 
that  untried  prisoners  should  not  be 
ironed,  and  that  they  should  not  be  set 
to  the  treadmill ;  in  short,  that  an  ac- 
cused person  should  be  treated  as  inno- 
cent till  his  guilt  was  proved  ;  that  the 
gaol  should  be  made  a  house  of  correc- 
tion and  not  a  centre  of  corruption. 
He  also  pleaded  that  persons  charged 
with  felony  should  be  allowed  to  em- 
ploy counsel  in  their  behalf,  and  that 
an  unfortunate  creature  whose  very  life 
was  at  stake,  sliould  not  be  denied  a 
privilege  conceded  to  those  brought  to 
trial  on  some  trivial  charge. 

He  did  not  stop  short  here.  It  was 
obvious  to  any  clear-sighted  observer 
that  crime  was  artificially  fostered  by 
the  game-laws,  and  he  attempted  to 
remove  some  of  the  incitements  to  evil 
doing.  To  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
those  laws,  and  to  abolish  property  in 
game,  was  not  in  his  mind.  He  would 
have  been  content  with  much  less  than 
this.  He  desired  to  put  an  end  to 
some  of  the  worst  anomalies  of  the 
system  as  it  then  existed  ;  to  remove 
the  restrictions  which  made  it  criminal 
to  buy  or  to  sell  game,  which  prevented 
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a  mail  from  shooting  on  bis  own  land, 
unless  he  possessed  a  certain  property 
qaalitication  ;  to  put  down  the  man- 
traps and  spring-guns  which  could  not 
iiiscrimiiiate  between  the  poacher  and 
unoffending  people.  All  he  asked  for 
was  that  a  man  should  have  '*  an  abso- 
lute property  on  the  game  upon  his 
land,  with  full  power  to  kill,  to  permit 
others  to  kill,  tnid  to  sell,"  and  that 
game,  ^^as  an  article  of  food,  should 
be  made  accessible  to  all  classes,  with- 
out infringing  the  laws."  But  even 
this  change,  he  foresaw,  would  go  far 
towards  emptying  half  the  gaols  in  the 
idngdom,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
help  to  make  the  law  respected  and 
obeyed. 

These  were  but  portions  of  his  work. 
There  are  others,  some  affecting  a 
class,  others  the  nation  at  large,  which 
must  pass  unnoticed.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
wretched  '^climbing  boys,"  the  chim- 
ney-sweepers, who  were  treated  with 
inhuman  cruelty,  and  were  not  unfre- 
quently  suffocated  or  roasted  in  the 
flues  which  they  were  set  to  climb. 
As  an  advocate  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, if  not  iu  the  first  rank  of  leaders, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  stood  next  to 
them,  helping  to  shape  public  opinion 
and  to  restraiu  popular  excitement 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  His 
famous  speech  at  Taunton  added  a  new 
figure  to  our  national  gallery,  and 
^^  Dame  Partington,  trundling  her  mop 
and  vigorously  pushing  away  at  the 
Atlantic,"  never  fails  to  recur  with 
each  new  crisis  in  our  political  affairs. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  measure 
of  truth  in  the  criticism  that  Sydney 
Smith,  though  remarkable  for  force  and 
freshness,  is  rarely  original  and  never 
profound  in  his  thought.  He  does  not 
seek  after  novelties  ;  he  gives  us  no 
discoveries,  no  speculations.  He  deals 
in  the  main  with  truths  familiar  to  us 
and  to  those  for  whom  he  wrote.  But 
there  is  an  infinite  difference  between 
the  ways  in  which  men  approach  truth. 
In  the  presence  of  some,  it  remains 
still  and  cold.  It  is  full  of  majesty  and 
loveliness ;  but  the  loveliness  is  the 
loveliness  of  repose,  and  the  majesty  is 


the  majesty  of  death.  There  is  neither 
voice  nor  motion.  But  another  man 
comes,  stretches  himself  upon  the  life- 
less form  ;  breathes  into  it  the  fire  of 
passion  and  the  fervor  of  faith ;  and 
the  heart  begins  to  stir,  the  eyes 
brighten,  the  color  returns  ;  the  truth 
that  was  dead  lives  and  moves  once 
more.  This  was  the  power  that  Syd- 
ney Smith  possessed.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  discover  truth.  His  part 
was  to  make  truth  vital  and  effective. 


From  Tbe  Letovre  Hoar. 
HAPPY  QUOTATIONS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

To  quote  what  has  been  said  or  writ- 
ten by  others  is  a  matter  of  common 
usage.  The  aptness  or  patness  of  such 
quotation  is  at  once  appreciated  and 
approved,  not  only  by  critics  but  by 
every  intelligent  hearer  or  reader.  In 
the  pulpit  the  citation  of  a  striking  or 
appropriate  text  is  always  felt  to  be 
^Uelling,"  and  something  of  a  similar 
feeling  occurs  when  in  speecli  or  book 
we  meet  with  a  familiar  quotation. 
The  subject  is  too  lani^c  and  wide  for 
general  treatment,  so  let  us  confine 
our  attention  to  examples  of  happy 
quotation  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts, 
popular  and  classical.  Of  popular  quo- 
tations the  most  obvious  and  common 
are  proverbial  sayings,  or  homely  prov- 
erbs. These  are  occasionally  heard  in 
the  House  of  Commons  from  speakers 
of  "the  th in-edge-of- the- wedge "  style 
of  reasoning,  but  homely  proverbs  do 
not  tell  much  in  argument  or  in  elo- 
quence. We  may  hear  that  "half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,"  or  that 
"  more  haste  is  less  speed,"  but  too 
much  of  this  uttering  of  wise  saws 
would  make  any  man  as  ridiculous  as 
Sancho  Panza  himself.  What  is  said 
may  be  very  true,  but  is  felt  to  be  out 
of  place  in  the  speeches  of  the  Hous<^.j 

Very  different  is  the  case  with  clas- 
sical quotations.  On  one  occasion  Dr. 
Johnson  met  Mr.  Wilkes  at  dinner, 
when  the  subject  of  quotation  came 
up.  Wilkes  said  he  thought  quoting 
was  rather  pedantic.    "No,  sir,"  was 
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Johnson's  immodiate  reply.  ''  No,  sir, 
it  is  a  good  tiling ;  there  is  a  coinuiu- 
nity  of  inind  in  it.  Classical  quotation 
is  the  paroU  of  literary  men  all  over 
the  world.''  It  is  true  that  the  literary 
character  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
has  changed  greatly  from  the  days  of 
Johnson,  and  the  great  debates  of  the 
times  of  Walpole  and  Fulteney,  Fox 
and  Pitt,  or  even  since  Mr.  Gladstone 
firat  entered  into  public  life.  In  our 
own  days  classical  quotation  has  sadly 
fallen,  and  the  high  classical  culture  of 
scholars  and  gentlemen,  so  far  from 
being  a  recommendation  for  success  in 
the  House,  would  be  a  hindrance  rather 
than  otherwise.  The  memory  of  old 
times  is  still  fresh,  however,  and  the 
reader  of  history  and  biography  finds 
delight  in  records  and  anecdotes  such 
as  seldom  are  seen  in  the  modern 
newspaper  reports  of  Parliamentary 
l^roceediugs.  Let  us  recall  a  few  ex- 
amples, not  in  order,  but  as  they  occur 
to  memory. 
[Lord  North,  an  easy-going  man  of 
the  world,  used  often  to  sit  in  the 
House  asleep,  or  appearing  to  sleep. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Colonel  Barr^ 
brought  forward  a  motion  on  the  navy, 
Lord  North  said  to  a  friend  at  his  side, 
"  We  are  going  to  have  a  long,  tedious 
speech,  from  the  very  beginning,  not 
omitting  Drake  and  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada. Let  me  sleep,  and  waken  me 
when  he  comes  near  our  own  times." 
His  friend  at  length  gave  him  a  nudge. 
"  Where  are  we  ?  "  said  North.  *'  At 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  my  lord." 
^*  Oh,  my  friend,  you  have  woke  me  a 
century  too  soon,"  was  the  reply,  and 
he  turned  off  again.  But  Lord  North 
had  once  a  more  effective  awakening. 
A  speaker,  in  describing  the  state  of 
the  navy,  said  that  ^'  in  the  midst  of 
these  perils,  the  noble  lord  is  asleep. 
Even  Falinnrus  nodded  at  the  ^e2m/" 
The  loud  cheers  and  laughter  caused 
by  the  happy  quotation  from  Pope's 
'^  Dunciad "  roused  Lord  North  from 
his  slumber. 

Mr.  Burke  was  declaiming  once  on 
the  reckless  extravagance  of  the  min- 
istry, and  quoted  the  saying,  Magnum 
vectigal  eat  parsimania^  making  a  false 


quantity,  vectHgal.    Lord   North,   who 

seemed  asleep,  had  heard  the  blunder, 

and  in  loud,  clear  voice  merely  said 

vecUgaL    Thanking  the  noble  lord  for 

the   correction,    Burke    said    it   gave 

him  the  opportunity  of  repeating  the 

maxim,  the  enforcing  of  which  was  so 

much    needed  —  Magnum   vecUgal   est 
parnmonui^ 

Sometimes  a  quotation  has  been 
made  occasion  of  a  wager,  as  when  a 
member  gave  notice  that  he  should 
charge  Sir  Robert  Walpole  with  cor- 
ruption. Walpole  listened  with  dig- 
nity, and  said  that  he  would  be  present 
when  the  charge  was  brought,  for  he 
was  not  conscious  of  any  crime  de- 
serving censure.  He  put  his  hand  on 
his  breast,  and  said,  Nil  conacire  n&t, 
nulUe  pallescere  culpoe.  Pulteuey  im- 
mediately rose,  and  remarked  that 
Walpole's  defence  would  prove  as  weak 
as  his  quotation  was  inaccurate,  for 
Horace  had  written  nulld  palleacere 
cidpd,  Walpole  defended  his  quota- 
tion, and  Pulteuey  offered  a  wager  of  a 
guinea  that  he  was  right.  The  dispute 
was  referred  to  Nicholas  Hardiuge, 
clerk  of  the  House,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  who  decided  that  Walpole  was 
wrong.  The  guinea  was  thrown  to 
Pulteuey,  who  caught  it,  and  holding  it 
up,  said  it  was  the  only  honest  money 
that  had  come  from  tlie  Treasury  for 
many  years  I  This  guinea  was  depos- 
ited in  the  British  Museum,  accom- 
panied by  a  full  description  of  the 
incident  in  the  handwriting  of  Pulte- 
ney.  There  is  a  recent  order  of  the 
trustees  of  the  museum  that  a  selection 
of  coins  from  the  Medal  Rooms  should 
be  exhibited  to  the  public  in  open 
cases.  Let  us  hope  that  this  guinea, 
lost  by  Walpole  for  a  false  quotation, 
may  be  exhibited  to  the  world.  It  will 
show  to  the  young  the  use  of  knowing 
Latin,  and  of  quotinp^  it  accurately,  as 
was  said  in  Mr.  Pulteuey's  manuscript. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  for  we 
have  space  only  for  a  few  examples. 
No  one  ever  excelled  Lord  Derby  in 
happy  quoUitions.  In  his  well-known 
poem,  **  The  New  Timon,"  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  with  his  admirable  sketches  of  men 
and  events  in  the  House,  while  he  calls 
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Stanley   the  ^'Bupert  of   Debate"  — 
^'  frank,  haughty,  rash,"  says  :  — 

Xor  gout  nor  toil  his  freshness  can  destroy, 
And  time  still  leaves  all  Eton  in  the  boy. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  effective  quo- 
tation than  when  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his 
denouncing  the  government  for  its 
dependence  on  O'Connell  and  his  tail, 
quoted,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  House, 
nearly  twenty  lines  of  Shakespeare  ?  — 

But  shall  it  be,  that  you, — that  set  the 

crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man  ; 
And,  for  his  sake,  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murderous  subornation,  — shall  it  be 
That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo  ; 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means. 
The   cords,  the  ladder,  or  the   hangman 

rather?— 

O'Connell  sat  abashed,  and  his  side  of 
the  House  silent,  while  Stanley  con- 
tinued to  quote,  amidst  redoubled 
cheers,  till  he  came  to  the  end  :  — 

And  shall  it  in  more  shame,  be  further 
spoken. 

That  you  are  fooPd,  discarded,  and  shook 
off 

By  him,  for  whom  these  shames  ye  under- 
went ? 

Some  of  O'Connell's  own  quotations 
were  happy,  as  when  he  ridiculed  the 
smallness  of  Lord  Stanley's  personal 
followers  :  — 

Then  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourne, 

glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  six  insides. 

Much  laughter  also  arose  when 
O'Connell  described  three  notable 
members  of  the  House  by  making  a 
parody  of  the  famous  epigram  :  — 

Three  colonels,  in  three  distant  counties 

bom, 
Lincoln,  Armagh,  and  Sligo  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  matchless  impudence  surpassed. 
The  next  in  bigotry — in  both  the  last ; 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go. 
To  beard  the  third,  she  shaved  the  other 

twa 

This  was  rather  a  personal  attack, 
and  was  amusing  only  from  the  read- 
iness and  appropriateness  of  the 
parody. 

D'lsraeli's  own  quotations  were 
nnmeroua  and  effective.    In  his  series 


of  annoying  speeches  against  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  the  sharpest  hit  was  that  in 
which  he  threw  back  the  reference  to 
preferring  an  open  foe  to  a  candid 
friend.    Peel  had  quoted  the  lines  :  — 

Give  me  the  avowed,  erect,  and  manly  foe, 
Firm  I  can  meet,  perhaps  can  turn  the 

blow ; 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath 

can  send, 
Save  me,  O  'save  me,  from  a  candid  friend. 

The  lines  were  by  Canning,  and  with 
bitter  sarcasm  D'lsraeli,  a  few  nights 
afterwards,  after  a  eulogy  of  the  de- 
parted statesman,  spoke  of  Peel's 
^^  ready  memory  and  his  courageous 
conscience  "  in  thus  recalling  the  words 
of  one  whom  he  had  once  loved  but 
afterwards  betrayed  :  — 

Save  me,  O  save  me,  from  a  candid  friend. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel,  on  one  occasion  ris- 
ing to  speak,  saw  Lord  Palmei*slon 
asleep,  and  pointing  across  to  him,  in 
one  moment  roused  tlie  laughter  of 
the  House  by  quoting  the  well-known 
line  from  Horace  :  — 

Hanc  veniam  damns  petimusque  vicisslm. 

Mr.  D'lsraeli  did  not  always  keep  to 
quotation,  but  preferred  using  phrases 
which  themselves  became  familiar  as 
proverbs,  and  were  more  telling  in  his 
speeches.  Such  were  the  hits  against 
the  opposing  occupants  of  the  Treasury 
bench  as  '^  a  range  of  exhausted  volca- 
noes," or  his  describing  their  measures 
as  '^  plundering  and  blundering,"  while 
their  policy  was  '^  a  policy  of  confisca- 
tion." 

A  quotation,  if  incomplete  or  sepa- 
rated from  the  context,  may  be  turned 
against  the  quoter.  An  instance  of 
this  was  when  Canning,  in  a  defence 
of  the  ^'  rotten  boroughs  "  in  days  be- 
fore the  Reform  Bill,  urged  that  the 
system  of  nomination  boroughs  be- 
longed to  the  British  Constitution,  and 
had 

Grown  with  its  growth  and  strengthened 
with  its  strength. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  his  reply, 
took  up  the  quotation,  and  said  that 
the  honorable  gentleman  had  forsrotten 
to  quote  the  first  line  of  the  distich  :  — 
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The  young  disease,  which  must  subdue  at 

length, 
Grows  with  our  growth  and  strengthens 

with  our  strength. 

Canning  admitted  the  correction,  and 
acknowledged  that  the  retort  was  a 
happy  and  just  one. 

Another  correction  of  a  quotation  is 
of  older  date.  The  attorney-general 
in  Lord  North's  time  spoke  against 
what  he  called  *'  dangerous  innova- 
tions,'' saying  it  was  better  to  endure 
the  ills  of  which  we  know  the  extent, 
than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 
Wed4erburn  rose  instantly  and  began 
his  speech  by  continuing  Hamlet's 
soliloquy  :  — 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is   sicklied   o*er   with   the   pale   cast   of 

thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 


Certainly  a  happy  reply  to  the  quota- 
tion. 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  and  with, 
these  few  specimens  we  must  leave  the 
subject  of  happy  quotations  in  Parlia- 
ment. There  are  in  our  day  many  vol- 
umes of  classical  extracts,  and  books  of 
'*  familiar  quotations,"  by  aid  of  which 
speakera  and  writers  may  quote,  with 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  originals. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  though 
ancient  quotations  are  now  seldom 
heard,  there  are  occasions  when  a  pas- 
sage from  our  own  English  classics  may 
be  effectively  used.  We  have  heard 
lines  and  sentences,  vtrha  tt  voces,  from 
Gray  and  Goldsmith,  Cowper  find 
Byron,  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson, 
quoted  and  applauded  as  much  as  the 
older  words  of  Yirgil,  Milton,  and 
Shakespeare  which  delighted  our  fore- 
fathers in  former  times.  J.  x. 


A  Ybobtable  Python. —Woe  betide 
the  forest  giant  when  he  falls  into  the 
clutches  of  the  clusia  or  fig.  Its  seeds 
being  provided  with  a  pulp,  which  is  very 
pleasant  to  the  taste  of  a  great  number  of 
birds,  are  carried  from  tree  to  tree  and 
deposited  on  the  branches.  Here  it  germi- 
nates, the  leafy  stem  rising  upward  and  the 
roots  flowing,  as  it  were,  down  the  trunk 
until  they  reach  the  soil.  At  first  these 
atrial  roots  are  soft  and  delicate,  with  ap- 
parently no  more  power  for  evil  than  so 
many  small  streams  of  pitch,  which  they 
resemble  in  their  slowly  flowing  motion 
downward.  Here  and  there  they  branch, 
especially  if  an  obstruction  is  met  with, 
when  the  stream  either  changes  its  course 
or  divides  to  right  and  left.  Meanwhile 
leafy  branches  have  been  developed,  which 
push  themselves  through  the  canopy  above 
and  get  into  the  light,  where  their  growth 
is  enormously  accelerated.  As  this  takes 
place  the  roots  have  generally  reached  the 
ground  and  begun  to  draw  sustenance  from 
below  to  strengthen  the  whole  plant. 
Then  comes  a  wonderful  development. 
The  hitherto  soft  aerial  roots  begin  to 
harden  and  spread  wider  and  wider,  throw- 


ing out  side  branches  which  flow  Into  and 
amalgamate  with  each  other  until  the 
whole  tree  trunk  is  bound  in  a  series  of 
irregular  living  hoops.  The  strangler  is 
now  ready  for  its  deadly  work.  The  forest 
giant,  like  all  exogens,  must  have  room  to 
increase  in  girth,  and  here  he  is  bound  by 
cords  which  are  stronger  than  iron  bands. 
Like  an  athlete,  he  tries  to  expand  and 
burst  his  fetters,  and  if  they  were  rigid  he 
might  succeed.  .  .  .  The  bark  bulges  be- 
tween every  interlacing — bulges  out,  and 
even  tries  to  overlap  ;  but  the  monster  has 
taken  every  precaution  against  this  by 
making  its  bands  very  numerous  and  wide. 
...  As  the  tree  becomes  weaker  its  leaves 
begin  to  fall,  and  this  gives  more  room  for 
its  foe.  Soon  the  strangler  expands  itself 
into  a  great  bush  almost  as  large  as  the 
mass  of  branches  and  foliage  it  has  effaced. 
...  If  we  look  carefully  around  us  we  see 
examples  of  entire  obliteration — a  clusia, 
or  flg,  standing  on  Its  reticulated  hollow 
pillar,  with  only  a  heap  of  brown  humus  at 
its  base  to  show  what  has  become  of  the 
trunk  which  once  stood  up  in  all  Its  maj- 
esty on  that  spot. 

James  Bodway,  in  the  '*  Quiana  Ftewt.'*   • 
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A  Murmur^  etc. 


A  MURMX7B. 

I  WROTE  her  name  on  the  soft,  shifting 

sand, 
For  Love  had  written  it  within  my  heart. 
Th'  incoming  tide  with  its  incessant  flood 
Dashed  o*er  the  letters,  leaving  level  sand  ; 
But  as  the  expended  foam  crept  slowly 

back 
Into  the  seething  waves,  it  bore  her  name, 
And  mingled  it  forever  with  the  surge. 
The  billows  murmur  it  along  the  shore  ; 
The  wild  waves  echo  it  in  every  beat ; 
The  tempest  shrieks  it  *neath  the  midnight 

sky; 
While  jealous  mermaids  wonder  whence  it 

came ; 
And    seamews,  as   they  sport   upon   the 

waves, 
Hear  it,  and  call  their  mates  by  that  sweet 

name ; 
And  I  forever  hear  within  my  heart 
The  murmur  of  her  name  borne  from  the 

sea. 
Chambers*  Journal.  J.  K.  L. 


THE  FEEtST  OF  APRIL. 

The  clouded  sun  of  April  casts  a  shadow 

on  the  lea. 
The  diamond  drops  of  April  fly  a-dancing 

down  the  air. 
And  lo  I  bewitching  April  comes  again  our 

hearts  to  snare, 
To  madden  us  with  smiles  that  mourn,  and 

tears  lit  up  with  glee  ; 

0  wild  maid,  April,  you  will  make  a  fool  of 

me. 

From  Winter*  s  bonds  the  waters  wake,  and 

birds  on  every  tree 
Sweet  singing  from  the  streamlet,  and  a 

carol  from  the  wood  ; 
And  who  can  silent  stay  with  all  the  world 

in  such  a  mood  ? 
My  heart  is  filled  with  music  and  my  lips 

with  melody ; 

1  laugh,  cry,  sing,  sigh  ;  April  makes  a  fool 

of  me. 

The  blossoms  hover  round  her  head,  and 
nestle  at  her  knee, 

The  birds  are  feathered  all  for  her  in  festi- 
val array ; 

So  would  I,  too,  in  splendor  shine  as  radi- 
antly as  they. 

In  flowing  lines  and  color  clad,  a  joy  for 
her  to  see. 

O  gay  maid,  April,  you  have  made  a  fool  of 
me. 


Now  Spring  has  come,  grey  Winter  goes  ; 

"  Grood-bye,  old  friend,"  cry  we. 
"  You  will  return  as  Spring  returns,  but, 

now  your  day  is  o'er  ; 
As  grief  is  all   forgotten  we'll  remember 

you  no  more." 
My  thoughts  are  turned  from  care  to  all 

the  joy  that  is  to  be. 
O  mad  maid,  April,  thus  you  make  a  fool 

of  me. 

Yet  some  will  stay  with  sorrow  after  she 

has  set  them  free ; 
Wise  maiden,  yours  the  sweetness  and  the 

mystery  of  tears, 
The  spell  that  you  are  singing,  and  will 

sing  thro'  all  the  years. 
Unfolds  how  joy  and  grief  must  each  of 

either  hold  the  key. 
O  dear  maid,  April,  do  you  make  a  fool  of 

me? 
Speaker.  HELEN  Chisholm. 


NOW,  WHAT  IS  LOVE? 

Now,  what  is  love,  I  pray  thee  tell  ? 
It  is  that  fountain  and  that  well 
Where  pleasure  and  repentance  dwell ; 
It  is  perhaps  the  sauncing  bell 
That  tolls  all  into  heaven  or  hell ; 
And  this  is  love,  as  I  hear  tell. 

Yet  what  is  love,  I  prithee,  say  ? 
It  is  a  work  on  holiday, 
It  is  December  matched  with  May, 
When  lusty  bloods  in  fresh  array 
Hear  ten  months  after  of  the  play 
And  this  is  love,  as  I  hear  say. 

Yet  what  is  love,  good  shepherd,  sain  ? 
It  is  a  sunshine  mixed  with  rain, 
It  is  a  toothache  or  like  pain. 
It  is  a  game  where  none  hath  gain  ; 
The  lass  saith  no,  yet  would  full  fain  ; 
And  this  is  love,  as  I  hear  sain. 

Yet,  shepherd,  what  is  love  I  pray  ? 
It  is  a  yes,  it  is  a  nay, 
A  pretty  kind  of  sporting  fay, 
It  is  a  thing  will  soon  away. 
Then,  nymphs,  take  vantage  while  ye 

may ; 
And  this  is  love,  as  I  hear  say. 

Yet  what  is  love,  good  shepherd,  show  ? 
A  thing  that  creeps,  it  cannot  go, 
A  prize  that  passeth  to  and  fro, 
A  thing  for  one,  a  thing  for  moe, 
And  he  that  proves  shall  find  it  so ; 
And,  shepherd,  this  is  love,  I  trow. 

Sir  Walter  Ralkior. 
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From  MaomlUan*B  Magazine. 
OraE  SITUATION  IN  ITALY. 

With  the  closing  days  of  last  year 
there  passed  away  in  the  person  of 
Prancis  the  Second,  the  ex-king  of 
Naples,  one  of  the  last  survivals  of 
the  old  riqivM  of  an  oppressed  and 
disunited  Italy.  He  had  outlived  his 
short  and  troubled  reign  for  over  thirty 
years,  a  penod  which,  though  it  seems 
long,  is  relatively  short  in  the  history 
of  nations  ;  and  his  death,  occurring  at 
a  time  when  the  fortunes  of  Italy  had 
reached  a  lower  ebb  than  at  any  period 
since  the  attainment  of  national  inde- 
pendence, serves  to  remind  us  how 
constantly  human  hopes  are  disap- 
pointed, and  how  closely  intertwined 
is  the  present  state  of  Italy  with  her 
past. 

The  contemplation  of  Italy  to-day 
awakens  a  feeling  of  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment ;  surprise  that  her  affairs 
should  have  been  allowed  to  drift  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  disappointment  at 
the  apparent  inability  of  the  Italians  to 
cope  with  a  condition  of  things  which 
is  already  scandalous,  and  which  threat- 
ens, if  it  be  not  quickly  mended,  to 
land  the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  ruin.  Italy  has  fallen  indeed  on 
evil  days.  The  perilous  financial  situ- 
ation with  its  continually  recurring 
deficits,  the  burdensome  fixation,  the 
riotous  protestations  of  the  suffering 
people,  were  bad  enough  in  them- 
selves ;  but  as  though  the  cup  was  not 
yet  full,  there  have  been  added  a  series 
of  bank  scandals  which  have  almost 
equalled  those  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
have  spread  everywhere  a  sense  of 
deep  distrust,  and  have  culminated  in 
insinuations  on  the  personal  integrity 
of  Signor  Crispi  himself.  That  such  a 
spectacle  should  arouse  a  sense  of 
pained  surprise  is  but  natural  ;  for  it 
might  well  have  been  expected  that 
men  would  have  been  found  among  the 
Italians  equal  to  grappling  with  the 
crisis.  The  making  of  Italy,  it  is  re- 
membered, produced  a  band  of  men, 
each  in  their  divers  ways  of  extraordi- 
nary powers ;  Mazzini,  the  dreamy 
democrat  and  irreconcilable  repub- 
licau ;   Gavour,  the  master  statesman 


and  diplomatist ;  Manin,  the  dictator 
of  Venice ;  D'Azeglio,  the  versatile 
novelist,  painter,  and  political  pam- 
phleteer ;  Ricasoli,  the  "  Iron  Baron  ;  " 
Gioberti,  the  eloquent  and  erudite 
priest,  whose  book  on  "The  Primacy 
of  Italy"  sounded  like  a  trumpet-call 
to  action ;  Garibaldi,  the  prince  of 
guerrilla  soldiei*s  ;  Ugo  Bassi,  the  monk 
and  martyr ;  Mamiani,  Minghetti,  and 
many  others  who  with  their  various 
talents  served  their  country  well.  Is 
the  mould  then  already  broken,  the 
type  destroyed  ?  Is  the  race  of  heroes 
now  extinct  ?  It  passes  comprehen- 
sion that  a  people  who  but  yesterday 
brought  their  country  back  from  a  state 
of  death  to  life  should  thus  apparently 
degenerate.  Yet  the  explanation,  after 
all,  is  simple.  The  roots  of  the  evil  are 
deep  and  firmly  laid  in  anterior  events 
and  in  that  past  history  which,  as  the 
old  Greeks  said,  the  gods  themselves 
cannot  recall.  Time  has  its  revenges  ; 
the  past  is  the  seed-plot  of  the  present, 
and  as  man  has  sown,  so  shall  he  reap. 

There  is  in  truth  hardly  a  single 
element  in  the  present  situation  which, 
with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Italian 
history  and  of  human  nature,  might  not 
have  been  predicted.  How  natural  has 
been  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect 
will  be  clearly  seen  from  a  brief  consid- 
eration of  the  problem  with  which  the 
makers  of  Italy  had  to  grapple,  and  the 
way  in  which  that  problem  was  ulti- 
mately solved. 

Up  to  the  days  of  Solferino  and 
Magenta  in  1859  Italy  was  nothing  but 
a  group  of  disconnected  States,  a  mere 
**  geographical  expression,"  over  which 
the  weight  of  Austrian  domination 
hung  like  a  pall.  Everywhere  were 
differences  of  race,  language,  history, 
and  tradition.  In  Home  and  Florence 
only  was  pure  Italian  spoken.  In  Pied- 
mont and  Savoy  French  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  educated  classes ;  in  the 
Chamber  at  Turin  both  French  and 
Italian  were  permitted  to  be  spoken, 
and  Cavour  himself  was  much  more 
fluent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  once  gave  great 
offence  by  applying  to  the  Italians  a 
quotation  from  **  Macbeth  : "  -^ 
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Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men  ; 

As   hounds    and    greyhounds,    mongrels, 

spaniels,  curs. 
Sloughs,  wateivrugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are 

clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs. 

Yet  in  depreciatory  sneers  he  hardly 
exceeded  the  Italians  themselves. 
D'Azeglio  in  his  memoirs  tells  us  that 
in  the  presence  of  foreigners  he 
blushed  to  call  himself  Italij&u  ;  Guer- 
razzi,  the  Tuscan  novelist  and  dema- 
gogue, likened  his  country  to  '<  a  bundle 
of  rags  in  the  shop  of  a  second-hand 
dealer;"  while  the  satirist  Giusti  in 
his  famous  poem  of  *'  The  Boot "  called 
her  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches. 
Except  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
there  was  no  national  dynasty  which 
was  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  of 
the  people.  Everywhere  else  the  chief 
of  the  State  was  either  a  scion  of  the 
Austrian  house  of  Hapsburg  or  under 
its  protection  ;  or,  as  Giusti  well  said, 
there  hung  over  Italy  a  sword  of  which 
Austria  formed  the  blade  and  the 
Papacy  the  cross.  The  sword  and  the 
crozier  were  welded  together.  Only 
iu  the  Sardinian  State  and  in  Austrian 
Lombardy  and  Venice  was  there  any 
government  which  was  not  hopelessly 
inefficient  and  corrupt ;  elsewhere  men 
lived  iu  a  realm  of  darkness,  a  veritable 
intellectual  ghetto.  As  D'Azeglio  put 
it,  the  hand  of  Thersites  wielded  the 
spear  of  Achilles.  A  more  deplorable 
and  apparently  hopeless  situation  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  ;  robed  in  despair 
Italy  snt  '*  elegiacally  dreaming  on  her 
ruins."  And  to  this  wretched  state  of 
things  it  must  iu  candor  be  admitted 
that  the  Italians  themselves  contrib- 
uted not  a  little.  Individualist,  calcu- 
lating, and  practical  in  the  pursuit  of 
worldly  ends,  passionate  and  suspi- 
cious, they  never  combined  to  consum- 
mate any  great  and  national  object. 
Provincialism  and  muuicipalism  were 
the  canker  that  eat  the  heart  out  of 
Italian  nationality.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  sordid  provincial  jealousies  and 
quarrels  Italy  might  have  been  one  and 
independent  long  before  she  actually 

became  so.    Th"  *>?  1<*^  «'•'»  n 

striking  illustr 


were  events  more  glorious  for  Italy 
than  when  after  the  '^Five  Days  of 
Milan,"  the  Austrians  were  driven 
almost  bag  and  baggage  out  of  Lom- 
bardy. But  while  the  Italians  were 
wrangling  and  debating,  the  Austrians 
walked  in  again.  For  the  only  thing 
on  which  the  Italians  were  agreed  was 
in  raising  the  cry  of  '*  Out  with  the 
foreigner  (Juori  Zo  straniero),'*^  But 
what  was  to  replace  him  hardly  two 
persons  could  agree.  Some,  like  Maz- 
zini,  were  for  republics  everywhere  ; 
others  for  a  single  State  with  the  king 
of  Sardinia  for  sovereign  ;  while  some, 
like  Gioberti,  urged  a  loose  confedera- 
tion under  the  presidency  of  the  pope. 
Turin  was  jealous  of  Milan ;  the  Re- 
publicans and  Monarchists  hated  one 
another  only  less  than  Austria  ;  and 
eventually  Pius  the  Ninth  shrank  back 
from  the  national  war  of  indepen- 
dence, and  in  a  moment  of  crisis  the 
king  of  Naples  recalled  his  troops  from 
the  field  of  operations.  He  was  afraid, 
as  indeed  were  many  others,  that  vic- 
tory might  end  in  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  Sardinian  State  and  crown. 
There  were  few  who  saw  that  there 
was  one  road  only  to  Italian  indepen- 
dence ;  and  that  was  through  the  miglit 
of  the  Sardinian  arms.  There  lay  the 
only  great  military  force  which  Italy 
possessed ;  there,  as  events  subse- 
quently proved,  was  the  Italian  Prus- 
sia, which  alone  could  lead  the  way  to 
victory.  It  was  obvious  to  all  whom  a 
parochial  spirit  did  not  blind  ;  but  it 
blinded  most,  and  the  chance  that  for- 
tune gave  was  lost. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  state  of  things 
with  which  the  builders  of  Italian  unity 
had  to  grapple.  What  then  was  the 
way  in  which  they  met  it,  and  the  key 
of  their  success  ?  In  the  first  place  it 
must  be  said  that  victory  was  achieved 
in  a  very  different  way  from  that  which 
had  been  hoped  ;  it  was  in  fact  by 
force  of  foreign  arms.  It  had  been  the 
proud  boast  of  the  Italians  that  they 
would  work  out  their  own  salvation 
{Italia  farh  da  se).  Yet  to  the  aid  of 
Fmnce  alone  can  the  victories  which 
drove  out  Austria  be  ascribed.  And  it 
uay  certainly  be  doubted  whether  it 
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wonld  not  have  been  better  for  the 
Italians  as  a  nation  that  their  indepen- 
dence should  have  been  postponed  for 
at  least  a  generation,  if  they  could  have 
only  gained  that  independence  through 
their  own  unaided  force  and  genius. 
As  it  was  they  had  not  received  a  suffi- 
cient political  education.  Almost  at  a 
single  bound  they  advanced  from  a 
state  of  slavery  to  freedom,  and  ex- 
cepting in  the  North  there  was  no 
period  of  transition,  no  time  of  prepa- 
ration, no  apprenticeship  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
citizen.  So  that  when  the  day  of 
emancipation  came,  the  majority  were 
wholly  unprepared  to  assume  the  grave 
responsibilities  of  self  -  government. 
"Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  the  evil.  If 
Italy  had  gained  her  independence 
alone  and  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
arms,  she  would  be  to-day  a  greater 
and  a  freer  power ;  for  be  it  right  or 
wrong,  no  Frenchman  can  forget  the 
debt,  and  the  weight  of  obligation 
liangs  heavy  as  a  millstone  round  Ital- 
ian necks. 

Secondly,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  victory  was  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  efforts  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
middle  classes.  The  lower  classes, 
sunk  in  Ignorance  and  superstition, 
hardly  stirred  a  finger,  if  they  did  not 
sometimes  show  an  actually  hostile 
spirit  to  the  movement.  So  long  as 
they  were  assured  of  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  life,  it  mattered  not  to  them 
whether  they  were  governed  by  a  des- 
pot or  a  parliament ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  in  the  war  of  1848  the 
Lombards  rendered  supplies  and  valu- 
able information  to  the  Austrian  troops. 
Except  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy 
the  aristocracy  almost  entirely  held 
aloof.  To  men  like  Count  Cavour,  the 
Marquis  D'Azeglio,  Counts  Confalo- 
nieri,  Arrivabene,  and  Baron  Foerio, 
the  cause  was  indebted  for  services  of 
the  very  highest  kind.  But  for  the 
most  part,  as  satellites  that  revolved 
with  a  dim,  reffccted  light  round  the 
various  petty  courts,  or  as  allied  by 
interests  and  ambitions  to  the  Church, 
they  thought  they  had  everything  to 
lose  and  little  to  gain  by  a  revolution- 


ary change.  Self-satisfied  and  sleek, 
they  fattened  on  abuse,  and  were  well 
content  to  allow  the  world  to  continue 
as  it  was.  If  not  the  best  possible,  it 
was  a  good  world  enough  for  them. 
In  a  word  the  revolution  was  in  the 
main  the  work  of  the  professional  and 
trading  classes.  To  those  who  craved 
for  intellectual  light,  for  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech,  for  freedom  from 
resti*aint,  the  old  rigime  was  a  suffocat- 
ing hell.  It  was  the  rule  of  the  priest, 
the  censor,  and  the  police  ;  and  there 
was  no  alternative  but  tlie  resignation 
of  submission,  or  a  life  of  underground 
revolutionary  intrigue,  which  usually 
ended  on  the  scaffold  or  in  exile.  As 
Mazzini  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  no 
government  in  Italy  could  endure  a 
young  man  who  lived  much  alone  and 
was  given  to  meditation.  The  press 
was  gagged  and  muzzled,  scientific 
congresses  were  looked  upon  askauce, 
and  railways  were  frequently  forbid- 
den. The  course  of  trade  was  choked 
by  a  rank  growth  of  interminable  cus- 
toms-duties and  irritating  taxes,  so  that 
there  was  no  outlet  for  the  capitalist, 
the  manufacturer,  or  the  merchant. 
In  the  face  of  all  this  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  middle 
classes,  sick  with  hope  deferred  and 
driven  to  despair,  should  at  any  cost 
have  wrought  the  revolution.  But 
when  that  was  carried  through  they 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  field  as 
the  governing  body  in  the  newly  emau- 
cipated  State  ;  and  this  has  brought 
with  it  a  train  of  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. For  when  the  pressure  was 
removed  they  began  forthwith  to  dis- 
play in  the  extremest  form  the  worst 
of  the  vices  which  are  apparently  in- 
herent to  the  undiluted  rule  of  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  That  rule  is 
not  usually  one  which  is  actively  bad  ; 
its  vices  are  rather  negative  than  posi- 
tive ;  but  it  is  narrow,  leaden,  and 
one-sided.  What  it  was  in  France  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  Citizen 
King,  and  how  it  ultimately  ended  is 
now  generally  known.  Do  Tocque- 
ville  lias  described  it  well  enough. 
The  spirit,  he  said,  of  the  middle 
classes,  when  united  with  that  of  the 
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aristocracy  or  of  the  people,  cau  work 
miracles  ;  but  wbeu  it  acts  alone,  it 
will  produce  nothing  else  but  a  gov- 
ernment without  force  and  without 
grandeur.  In  France  after  1830  they 
dominated  everything  ;  they  were  not 
only  master's,  but  they,  so  to  speak, 
farmed  the  whole  of  society,  occupying 
every  post  and  office,  which  they  multi- 
plied to  an  extravagant  extent,  till  they 
ended  by  living  chiefly  at  the  public 
expense.  In  a  word,  the  government 
took  at  that  time  the  form  and  the 
character  of  an  industrial  company. 
The  rule  of  the  English  middle  classes, 
which  lasted,  roughly  speaking,  from 
1832  to  1867,  was,  thanks  to  their  char- 
acter, preserved  from  such  a  fate  as 
this  ;  but  it  was  a  dull  rule  notwith- 
standing, and  its  one  redeeming  fea- 
ture, the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
was  in  a  large  measure  a  self-inter- 
ested movement  of  the  middle  trading 
classes.  That  Italy  has  been  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  will  be  seen  when  we 
come  to  look  into  the  facts. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  can  be  traced  therefore  to 
a  threefold  source  :  the  vices  of  the 
old  systems  of  government  which  the 
administration  of  a  united  Italy  had  to 
replace,  the  premature  emancipation 
which  was  due  to  foreign  arms,  and  the 
rule  of  the  middle  classes.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  merge  all  the  ad- 
ministrations into  one,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  host  of  officials  whose 
services  would  no  longer  be  needed. 
Even  under  the  old  regime  their  num- 
bers were  far  in  excess  of  what  was 
really  required  ;  for  when  there  was 
little  or  no  encouragement  to  engage  in 
trade,  in  the  professions,  or  in  a  mili- 
tary career,  the  best  prospects  were  to 
be  found  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
State.  Being  eagerly  sought  for,  and 
often  indirectly  bought  and  sold,  many 
offices  were  invented  to  satisfy  these 
aspiring  servants  of  the  public.  In  the 
Papal  States  the  trade  of  selling  places 
was  organized  on  a  regular  and  well 
recognized  system.  Jugurtha  said  of 
ancient  Rome,  that  if  a  purchaser  could 
have  been  found,  the  State  itself  would 
have  been  sold  ;  and  he  might  have 


said  the  same  of  Papal  Borne.  This, 
then,  was  the  actual  state  of  things 
with  which  the  founders  of  the  new 
Italian  kingdom  had  to  deal ;  but  they 
never  had  the  courage  to  meet  it  face 
to  face,  and  it  is  to  this  cause  almost 
more  than  to  any  other  that  the  pres- 
ent financial  difficulty  is  due.  In  order 
to  smooth  over  the  period  of  transition 
many  offices  were  maintained  which 
should  at  once  have  been  abolished. 
The  result  is  that  at  the  present  hour 
the  country  swarms  with  a  number  of 
useless,  but  poorly  paid  officials  who, 
to  eke  out  their  scanty  pay,  take  bribes 
and  rob  the  treasury  of  its  due.  The 
extent  of  the  evil  may  be  imagined 
when  it  is  remembered  that  under  the 
reforms  in  the  government  offices  in- 
augurated by  Signor  Sonnino,  the  min- 
ister of  finance,  which  are  to  come  into 
force  early  in  the  present  year,  a  sum 
of  no  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
lire  (£32,000)  annually  will  be  saved  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
even  this  remedy  is  more  than  super- 
ficial. No  ministry  could  have  pro- 
posed a  really  radical  reform  and  hoped 
to  have  survived.  Signor  Crispi  tried 
it  once,  and  the  angry  factions  of  the 
Chambers  compelled  even  him  to  bend 
before  them.  It  is  the  same  in  every 
department.  There  are  courts  without 
suitors,  schools  without  scholars,  and 
universities  with  plenty  of  professors 
and  hardly  any  students.  In  the  old 
Papal  States  with  a  population  of  about 
three  millions  there  were  seven  uni- 
versities, all  of  which  continue  to  this 
day.  In  1893  Signor  Martini,  then 
minister  of  education,  had  the  courage 
to  propose  to  the  Chamber  to  i-educe 
the  payments  to  the  universities  from 
twenty-two  million  lire  (£880,000)  to 
twelve  million  lire  (£480,000)  ;  and  he 
pointed  out  as  an  example  of  the  exist- 
ing evil  that  at  the  University  of  Mes- 
sina there  was  a  staff  of  forty-four 
professors  for  only  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  students,  and  that  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  letters  there  wei*e  actually  seven 
professors  for  only  seven  attendants  at 
the  lectures.  In  other  places,  he  ob- 
served, the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
higher   grade    were    almost    deserted. 
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If  there  ever  was  a  case  when  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  Chamber 
would  have  been  only  too  ready  to 
grant  the  powers  applied  for  it  was 
surely  this.  But  the  deputies  who 
were  interested  in  supporting  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  old  abuses  combined  to 
defeat  the  proposals,  and  the  evil  con- 
tinues to  this  hour.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  banks  and  the  various  institu- 
tions of  credit.  Some  of  these  should 
certainly  have  been  amalgamated  or 
absorbed  ;  but  too  many  interests  were 
at  work  to  render  this  possible,  and 
much  speculative  and  illegitimate  busi- 
ness followed  as  a  natural  result,  since 
there  was  not  enough  of  a  really  gen- 
uine character  to  keep  all  of  them 
properly  employed.  At  last,  towards 
the  end  of  1893,  the  government  at- 
tempted to  grapple  with  the  evil,  and 
it  was  finally  decided  that  the  National 
Bank  should  absorb  the  Banca  Ro- 
maua,  the  Banca  Toscana  di  Credito, 
and  the  National  Bank  of  Tuscany. 
It  was  during  the  process  of  the  amal- 
gamation that  the  discoveries  were 
made  which  led  to  what  are  now 
known  as  the  Italian  Bank  scandals, 
and  of  which,  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
we  are  very  far  from  having  heard  the 
end. 

ThiSy  then,  is  one  fruitful  source  of 
mischief ;  and  when  we  consider  in 
jiddition  that  hitherto  the  rule  of  a 
united  Italy  has  been  in  the  main  a 
middle  class  rule,  with  all  those  pe- 
culiar failings  which  were  so  marked  in 
France,  and  which  have  already  been 
briefly  pointed  out,  it  will  be  easy  to 
see  to  what  a  height  that  mischief 
must  have  grown.  It  was  a  bitter 
gibe  of  Heine  that  if  Europe  was  the 
head  of  the  world,  Italy  must,  phreno- 
logically  speaking,  be  its  bump  of 
dishonesty.  It  was  a  cruel  libel,  be- 
cause the  Italians  are  not  a  bit  worse 
than  many  other  people  ;  but  then  they 
are  no  better.  Indeed  candor  con- 
strains us  to  admit  that  they  have  ex- 
hibited many  of  the  failings  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  De  Tocquevllle  pointed 
out  as  being  so  commonly  inherent 
in  the  bourgeois.  The  deputies,  too, 
in  the   Chamber   have  fallen  victims 


to  the  besetting  sin  of  parliamentary 
institutions,  that  of  falling  into  groups 
based  upon  no  dividing  lines  of  prin- 
ciple, but  of  a  purely  factious  and 
interested  kind.  The  Italians  them- 
selves are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact, 
and  call  it  by  the  word  jpar2tamenta- 
rismo^  There  should  be  only  two 
parties  in  the  Italian  Chamber :  those 
who  rally  round  the  house  of  Savoy 
and  those  who  openly  proclaim  them- 
selves Bepublicans.  Instead  of  that 
there  are  the  Right,  the  Left,  the  Cen- 
tre, the  Right  Centre,  the  Left  Centre, 
the  Irredentists,  the  Socialists,  and 
probably  more  besides.  There  is 
plenty  of  work  in  which  the  Italian 
deputies  might  and  ought  to  act  in  con- 
cert ;  but  their  whole  energies  appear 
to  be  consumed  in  intrigues  for  place 
and  power.  Meanwhile  reforms  re- 
main neglected,  wrong  is  unredressed, 
and  the  national  finances  hurry  on 
towards  the  rapids.  It  is  indeed  a  case 
of  Nero  fiddling  while  Rome  burned. 
The  worst  thing  about  the  situation  is 
that  self-interest  alone  withholds  many 
deputies  from  bold  and  honest  effort  at 
reform.  Many  offices  afford  many  op- 
portunities of  patronage,  and  that  again 
influences  votes.  Then  again  the  old 
provincial  jealousies  crop  up,  and  a 
deputy  will  sometimes  prefer  the  local 
interests  of  his  constituency  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation ;  while  it  is 
commonly  whispered  that  bribery  has 
carried  more  than  one  bill  for  making 
railways  and  other  public  works  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  particular  localities. 

Nor  can  it  truthfully  be  said  that  the 
Italian  middle  classes  have  done  their 
plain  duty  towards  the  masses  of  the 
people.  The  day  of  Italian  freedom 
found  the  bulk  of  the  population  sunk 
in  ignorance,  sloth,  and  superstition ; 
they  were  hardly  more  than  slaves  who 
were  suddenly  clothed  with  the  lib- 
erty of  freemen.  It  was  obvious  that 
much  had  to  be  done  to  render  them 
good  citizens  and  worthy  of  the  nation. 
And  though  not  a  little  has  been  ac- 
complished, it  has  not  been  without, 
discredit  to  those  who  should  have 
known  better.  One  case  of  a  very 
scandalous  kind  occurred    at    Naples. 
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The  condition  of  that  city  had  long 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  State,  and  a  sum 
of  one  hundred  million  lire  (£4,000,000) 
was  voted  to  improve  its  sanitation  and 
to  remove  the  horrid  dens  in  which  the 
lazzaroni  used  to  herd.  The  dens  were 
indeed  removed,  but  the  last  state  of 
the  poor  was  worse  than  the  first ;  for 
instead  of  building  them  new  dwell- 
ings, a  lot  of  mansions  were  erected  in 
the  stucco  and  pseudo-grandiose  style. 
It  was  indeed  provided  that,  for  a  year 
at  least,  those  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  shelters  should  be  allowed 
to  occupy  the  mansions  at  nominal 
rents  ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  believed 
that  the  richer  classes  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  enter  in  themselves, 
and  that  not  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  really  poor  were  benefited 
at  all. 

It  is  probably  in  the  local  adminis- 
trative bodies  that  these  evils  have 
reached  their  most  aggravated  form. 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  here  only 
too  often  there  has  been  in  operation  a 
most  scandalous  system  of  dishonesty 
and  oppression,  and  that  the  various 
local  authorities,  the  syndics  and  other 
officials,  have  abased  their  powers  in  a 
way  to  challenge  the  strongest  con- 
demnation. In  Italy  some  of  what  are 
here  put  among  the  imperial  taxes  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
authorities.  In  addition  to  this  there 
is  a  peculiarly  irritating  duty,  the 
octroi,  or  daaio  di  conaunio,  levied  upon 
all  agricultural  produce  brought  from 
the  country  to  the  towns.  The  various 
jacks-in-office,  puffed  up  as  they  are 
with  a  little  brief  authority,  often  con- 
vert this  tax  into  a  terrible  engine  of 
oppression.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
other  communal  taxes,  such  as  those 
on  beasts  of  burden  and  the  meal-tax, 
which  are  often  levied  with  gross  in- 
equality. It  would  be  bad  enough  If 
the  evil  ended  here,  but  it  does  not. 
It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
taxes  when  collected  are  often  either 
wasted  or  turned  into  channels  of  a 
most  improper  kind.  Sometimes  the 
money  is  expended  on  the  construction 
of  a  road  which  could  only  benefit  the 
estate  of   a  single  individual  ;    some- 


times in  providing  something  whichi 
could  be  of  very  little  use  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  society.  Both  at  Palermo- 
and  Messina,  for  instance,  there  was  a. 
crying  need  of  water  ;  but  this  impor- 
tant object  was  neglected,  and  large 
theatres  were  built  instead  at  the  cost 
of  many  million  lire.  To  such  a  height 
in  some  places  has  corruption  reached: 
that  in  order  to  ensure  the  continuance 
of  this  reign  of  corruption  and  abuse ^ 
the  electoral  lists  have  been  tampered 
with,  and  those  candidates  who,  if 
returned,  would  'have  made  an  end  or 
this  disgraceful  state  of  things,  nat- 
urally came  out  at  the  bottom  of  the 
poll.  Tammany  Hall  is  found  in  other 
latitudes  than  New  York. 

In    Sicily  in   particular,  as  all    the^ 
world  knows,  there  has  been  a  porten- 
tous^ growth  of  discontent  and  misery,, 
culminating  in  riots  which  had  to  be 
suppressed,   by    force    of   arms ;    and 
Signor  Crispi,  himself  a  Sicilian,  was- 
compelled  to  proclaim  a  state  of  siege 
throughout   the    island.      During   the^ 
year  1893  ninety-five  lives  were  lost  in 
conflicts  between  the  rioters  and  the 
soldiery.    It  is  true  that  the  rupture  or 
the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  and 
agricultural  depression,  have  added  to- 
the  evil ;  but  apart  from  these  consid- 
erations the  condition  of  the  Siciliau 
lower  classes  was  already  sufficiently 
wretched.    Both  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion and  morality  they  compare  yery 
badly  with  the  better  parts  of  Italy. 
Here  are  the  statistics  given  for  the 
year  1891.    The  number  of  illiterates- 
in  Sicily  was  as  high  as  seventy-one 
per  cent.,  while  in  Piedmont  it  was- 
only  twelve ;  in  Sicily  again  the  num- 
ber of  convictions  for  homicide  was 
twenty-eight,  for   ciimes   of   violence 
three  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  for 
theft  three  hundred  and  ninety-two ;, 
while  in  Piedmont  the  numbers  were 
four,  one  hundred  and  three,  and  two- 
hundred  and  twenty-three  respectively. 
The  crime  of  cattle  and  horse  stealing^, 
known  locally  as  ahigeaio^  Is  common 
too  in  Sicily,  and  there  are  occasionar 
outbreaks  of  regular  acts  of  brigandage* 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  miserable- 
condition  of  the  people.    Those  who* 
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are  in  the  position  of  peasant  proprie- 
tors, or  who  hold  as  tenants  of  the  bet- 
ter clsLBi  of  landlords,  are  comparatively 
well  off  ;  but  under  a  mischievous  sys- 
tem a  number  of  estates  are  repeatedly 
sublet,  and  the  condition  of  those  who 
actually  cultivate  the  soil  is  then  de- 
plorable indeed.  Nor  are  the  workers 
in  the  sulphur  mines  in  a  much  better 
case.  Some  of  them  receive  under 
three  lire  a  day,  and  even  that  is  paid 
them  with  the  deductions  involved  in 
the  truck  system,  or  quickly  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  money-lender.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  Sicilian  popula- 
tion have  been  largely  infected  with 
Socialist  doctrines.  In  1891  they  re- 
turned as  a  deputy  the  Socialist  propa- 
gandist De  Felice,  and  early  in  the 
present  year,  at  a  by-election  at  Pa- 
lermo, the  Socialist  Bosco  was  returned 
by  a  large  majority,  though  he  had 
been  condemned  by  a  court-martial  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  riots,  and 
was  actually  at  the  time  undergoing 
his  imprisonment.  Almost  the  whole 
island  indeed  was  honeycombed  by  So- 
cialist societies,  which  were  known  as 
fasd  dei  lavaton.  These  at  the  lowest 
computation  have  been  put  down  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number, 
and  the  total  of  the  members  enrolled 
was  probably  not  much  short  of  three 
hundred  thousand.  Originally  work- 
men's combinations  of  an  ordinary 
kind,  these  societies,  under  the  press- 
ure of  poverty  and  misled  by  Socialist 
orators  and  teachers,  seem  to  have 
adopted  a  creed  of  a  dangerous  and 
revolutionary  kind,  with  what  conse- 
quences everybody  knows.  Acts  of 
violence  were  committed,  attacks  were 
made  upon  the  municipal  buildings 
and  authorities,  prisons  were  opened, 
and  the  usual  reprisals  and  massacres 
by  the  military  followed.  But  the 
exactions  of  the  municipal  and  the 
communal  authorities  were  clearly  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  evil ;  it  was  upon  them  that  the 
rage  of  the  rioters  was  directed,  and 
the  cries  raised  were  "  Down  with  the 
taxes  I  "  and  ^'  Down  with  the  syndic  I  *' 


while  portraits  of  the  king  and  queen 
were  carried  in  procession  and  their 
names  greeted  everywhere  with  cries 
of  exultation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details 
of  the  acts  of  outrage  and  the  measures 
of  repression  which  will  mark  the  past 
year  in  Sicily  as  one  of  evil  memory. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
sad  a  state  of  things  exists,  and  how 
much  of  it  is  duo  to  the  abuses  and 
extortions  of  the  local  authorities,  and 
in  a  less  degree  to  the  neglect  and  dis- 
regard of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  society.  Yet  there  should  be  no 
reason  to  despair.  Some  indeed  have 
maintained  that  the  Italians  are  actu- 
ally suffering  more  now  than  they  did 
in  the  old  days  of  disunion  and  oppres- 
sion. That  is  obviously  an  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  even  if  some  degree  of  truth 
be  allowed  it,  there  must  be  few  Ital- 
ians who  would  not  prefer  to  see  their 
country  free  rather  than  revelling  in 
case  and  material  enjoyment.  The 
remedy  is  within  their  own  hands,  if 
they  will  but  grasp  it,  and  they  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  fact.  They  must 
put  aside  their  intrigues  and  factious 
parliamentary  combinations,  and  unite 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country.  The 
Italians  are  one  of  those  nations  which 
require  the  stress  of  circumstances  to 
bring  out  the  heroic  qualities  which 
they  undoubtedly  possess.  Sir  James 
Hudson,  who  for  many  yeara  was  Brit- 
ish minister  at  Turin,  and  whom  Ca- 
vour  loved  to  call  Italianisaimo,  used  to 
say  that  he  never  knew  a  people  who 
so  readily  collapsed  as  the  Italians. 
This  seems  to  be  so  far  true  that,  after 
a  period  of  heroic  effort,  they  have 
sunk  into  a  state  in  which  mean  and 
petty  objects  have  thrust  out  of  sight 
the  higher  interests  of  life.  But  the 
evil  is  not  insuperable,  and  patriotic 
hearts  still  beat  beneath  Italian  breasts. 
It  may  be  confidently  hoped  that  all 
parties  will  soon  unite,  as  Signor 
Crispi  said,  to  proclaim  ^'a  truce  of 
God,"  and  inaugurate  a  new  and  glori- 
ous era  for  their  country. 

C.  B.  Boylakce-Kent. 
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From  The  National  Beview. 
TWELVE   HUNDRED  MILES  IN  A  WAGON. 

A  8H0BT  ACCOUNT  OF  A  JOUBKBT  THBODOH  THK 

BRITISH  BOOTH  APRICA  COMPANY'S 

TEBBITORY  IN  18M. 

BY  MISS  BALFOUB. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  our  party 
of  four  started  for  the  Cape  io tending 
to  travel  through  Matabililand  and 
Mashunaland  by  wagon.  We  were  in 
happy  uncertainty  as  to  how  this  was 
to  be  accomplished,  but  as  regarded 
both  the  route  to  be  pursued  and  the 
mode  of  conveyance  to  be  employed, 
two  things  only  were  certain,  that  no 
two  people  gave  the  same  advice,  and 
that  each  person  was  convinced  that 
his  plan  was  the  only  one  that  was 
practically  possible.  Finally,  our  ar- 
rangements were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  Mr.  G.  Grey,  who 
had  lived  for  some  time  in  the  Char- 
tered Company's  territory,  and  who 
made  the  fifth  member  of  our  party 
during  the  whole  of  our  "trekking" 
expedition.  I  may  add  that  we  never 
had  any  reason  to  regret  having  put 
ouraelves  in  his  hands. 

As  two  of  our  wagons  had  to  be  built 
specially  for  our  needs,  it  was  some 
weeks  before  wo  were  able  to  start. 
These  were  spent  in  visiting  the  Orange 
Free  State,  Basutoland,  Johannesburg, 
and  Kimberley  ;  and  we  finally  joined 
our  wagons  on  the  30th  of  May  near 
Mafeking. 

The  following  extracts  compiled 
from  my  letters  and  journal  have  been 
limited  to  what  was  written  during  our 
wagon  journey.  They  were  written 
with  no  thought  of  publication,  and  do 
not  pretend  even  to  give  a  full  account 
of  our  travels,  much  less  an  account  of 
the  country.  Nearly  everything  per- 
sonal has,  of  course,  been  omitted,  and 
that  being  so,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying,  once  for  all,  that  we  were 
everywhere  received  with  a  kindness  it 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  Every  one 
we  met  seemed  to  think  no  trouble  too 
great  and  no  inconvenience  worth  con- 
sidering which  could  minister  to  our 
comfort ;  and  we  shall  always  retain 
the  most  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
wonderful  hospitality  of  South  Africa. 


I. 

WUlow  Park,  Ze«nisty  TmgrmX, 

June  3rd,  18M. 

We  have  actually  begun  our  wagon 
trek  at  last,  but  though  we  started  last 
Wednesday  we  have  only  had  two 
nights  in  the  wagons,  so  you  see  we 
are  being  broken  in  gradually.  We  left 
Kimberley  on  Tuesday  last.  That 
night  at  about  ten  we  reached  Yry- 
burg,  and  there  slept  in  the  train, 
going  on  next  morning  in  a  little 
''special"  along  the  as  yet  unopened 
line  as  far  as  the  rails  are  laid,  about 
ninety  miles.  At  Marizani  Mr.  G. 
Grey  met  us  with  the  horses  and 
"spider,"  a  kind  of  buggy,  drawn  by 
four  mules,  whence  we  drove  for  about 
six  miles  to  where  our  wagons  were 
outspanned.  There  are  three  of  them. 
One  is  a  second-hand  buck-wagon  ^  for 
the  stores  and  heavy  luggage,  the  other 
two  are  occupied,  one  by  the  three 
gentlemen  and  one  by  the  two  ladies. 
Ours  is  supposed  to  be  a  model  of  all 
that  is  luxurious.  It  is  about  fourteen 
feet  long,  and  about  six  feet  wide 
above  wheels.  It  is  covered  with  a 
canvas  tent  over  its  whole  length,  but 
the  roof  is  not  quite  high  enough  for 
me  to  stand  upright  inside.  It  is 
divided  by  a  curtain  about  half-way 
along.  At  the  front  end  are  our  beds, 
which  lie  parallel  with  the  length  of 
the  wagon,  and  when  down  meet  in 
the  middle.  They  can  be  fastened  up 
by  day  to  the  sides  of  the  wagon  if 
required.  Under  them  are  lockers, 
and  our  boxes  fill  up  the  floor  in  the 
middle.  The  wagon  is  lined  with  dark 
green  cloth.  The  back  end  has  small 
lockers  along  its  sides  with  cushions  on 
them  to  sit  on.  One  gets  out  at  the 
end  by  a  high  step,  or  when  the  oxen 
are  outspanned  (unharnessed),  by  a 
ladder,  as  the  floor  of  the  wagon  is 
over  four  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
gentlemen's  wagon  is  of  the  same  size 
as  ours,  but  it  has  no  central  partition, 
and  the  beds  lie  across  instead  of  along 
it.  Both  wagons  are  closed  at  the  ends 
by  curtains  which  can  be  fastened 
firmly  all  round.    The  buck-wagon  is 

1  A  transport  wagon  with  a  partieular  kind  of 
rail  at  the  sides. 
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drawn  by  a  span  (team)  of  eighteen 
oxen,  and  the  other  two  by  fourteen 
aud  twelve  respectively.  The  harness 
is  of  the  most  elementary  kind,  con- 
sisting of  a  trek-chnin  fastened  to  the 
end  of  the  dtisselboom  (pole),  and  hav- 
ing yokes  attached  to  it  at  intervals  of 
abont  eight  to  ten  feet.  The  yoke  is 
like  a  thick  curtain-pole,  about  five  feet 
long.  At  each  end  of  it  (the  trek- 
chain  being  fastened  to  the  middle)  is 
a  pair  of  notclied  slips  of  wood  called 
"  skeis,"  let  into  holes  in  the  yokes  at 
a  sufficient  distance  apart  for  the  neck 
of  an  ox  to  fit  in  between  them.  The 
yoke  thus  lies  across  the  necks  of  the 
oxen,  the  skeis  being  perpendicular, 
aod  the  whole  pull  being  against  the 
backbone  just  in  front  of  the  shoulders. 
The  skeis  and  a  bit  of  reim  fastened  to 
cue  skei,  brought  round  under  the  neck 
and  hitched  to  the  other,  prevent  the 
yokes  from  slipping  off.  There  are  no 
reins,  except  a  little  bit  of  reim  (strip 
of  raw  hide)  fastened  to  the  front  pair 
of  oxen,  by  which  the  "  leader,"  who 
walks  in  front  in  difficult  places,  pulls 
them  in  the  required  direction.  All 
other  guiding  is  done  by  shouts  and  a 
liberal  use  of  the  wliip  in  the  hands  of 
the  ^'driver."  The  yokes  seem  to  me 
to  combine  the  greatest  amount  of 
discomfort  to  the  oxen  witli  the  small- 
est amount  of  efficiency  ;  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  harness 
as  far  as  possible  made  of  materials 
and  in  a  form  that  can  bo  easily  pro- 
cured or  repaired  on  the  veldt  (open 
country)  by  unskilled  labor,  is  no  doubt 
oue  reason  why  no  efforts  seem  to  have 
been  made  to  improve  it. 

Our  party  consists,  besides  ourselves, 
of  a  conductor,  called  De unison  ;  a 
driver  and  leader  to  each  wagon  ;  a 
man  to  look  after  the  horses  ;  Hendrik, 
the  little  Hottentot  driver  of  the  spider, 
whose  nostrils  are  wider  from  side  to 
side  than  from  top  to  bottom,  giving 
him  a  most  monkey-like  appearance  ; 
Eley  the  cook,  a  first-rate  man  ;  aud  a 
good-looking  youth  called  Soul,  whose 
soul  seems  to  have  more  resemblance 
to  his  color  than  to  his  form.  He  is 
the  cook^s  boy,  but  cannot  be  of  much 
service,  as  he  washes  plates  at  the  rate 


of  about  six  an  hour.  His  luggage 
consists  of  a  tuft  of  ostrich  feathera 
and  a  concertina  tied  up  in  a  blue 
handkerchief,  on  which  he  plays  one 
dismal  ditty  of  four  notes  repeated 
about  a  thousand  times  consecutively. 
All  these,  except,  of  course,  the  con- 
ductor, are  *^  boys,"  i.6.,  colored  men. 

On  the  day  we  started,  our  oxen  were 
iuspanned  (harnessed)  about  6  p.m., 
aud  we  all  walked  behind.  It  was 
quite  dark,  and  after  going  a  mile  or 
two  we  blundered  into  so  many  mud- 
holes  that  I  got  into  the  wagon  (Mrs. 
Grey  having  done  so  some  time  be- 
fore). The  men  soon  joined  us  there, 
and  jolt,  jolt,  jolt  we  went  along. 
How  we  shall  ever  learn  to  sleep  when 
the  wagons  are  moving  I  don't  know. 
We  got  more  and  more  bored  witli  sit- 
ting on  narrow,  high  seats,  jogging 
along  in  the  dark  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  an  hour.  We  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  luncheon,  and 
were  not  to  be  allowed  anything  till  the 
oxen  outspanncd  at  10  p.m.  Every- 
thing was  higglety-pigglety.  We  were 
veiy  lired,  and  Mrs.  Grey  had  a  bad 
headache.  Mr.  G.  Grey  thought  we 
had  much  too  mucli  luggage,  and  that 
we  were  all  very  unreasonable  about 
things  in  general.  Mr.  A.  Grey  didn't 
wish  us  to  trek^  as  had  been  arranged 
by  our  conductor,  for  fear  tliat  it  would 
tire  his  wife  too  much.  Mr.  G.  Grey 
kept  saying  the  oxen  would  get  knocked 
up  if  the  arrangements  were  altered. 
Altogether  there  was  an  air  of  depres- 
sion about  us.  Suddenly,  amid  hoarse 
yells  and  shrieks,  the  wagons  stopped. 
Out  the  men  jumped  to  see  what  was 
wrong.  The  buck-wagon  in  front  of 
us  had  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  the 
leaders  and  drivers  were  screeching 
enough  to  skin  their  throats  in  their 
efforts  to  make  the  6xen  pull  it  out. 
Their  shouts  were  accompanied  by 
violent  crackings  of  whips,  and  the 
poor  oxen  got  well  beaten  also.  Mr. 
A.  Grey  presently  came  back  minus 
his  slippers.  He  had  rashly  ventured 
forward  too  near  the  buck-wagon,  and 
was  only  saved  from  sticking  in  the 

*  To  trek  is  to  trayel  oyer  a  ooniitry  by  wagon. 
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mud,  like  it,  by  leaving  them  behind. 
We  recovered  them  next  day.  They 
were  the  last  fond  present  of  liis  eldest 
daughter,  and  I  am  sure  she  would  not 
have  known  them  again.  Presently 
the  oxen  from  our  wagon  were  taken  to 
help  the  others,  and  about  ten  o'clock, 
it  being  evident  that  we  were  fixed 
here  for  some  time,  we  made  efforts  to 
get  something  to  eat.  Eley  rose  to  the 
occa;iion,  made  a  fire  in  the  middle  of 
the  /oad,  and  managed  to  brew  some 
tea  and  bake  some  scones  ('^  cookies  " 
they  call  them  here).  A  couple  of  tins 
of  potted  meat  were  rescued  out  of  the 
back-wagon,  and  with  the  aid  of  our 
pocket-knives  and  good  will  we  soon 
made  a  very  hearty  meal.  The  oxen 
were  now  so  tired  that  it  was  arranged 
to  give  them  a  rest  of  two  hours  before 
again  trying  to  get  the  wagon  out.  So 
we  all  went  to  bed,  and  had  a  good 
sleep  till  4.30  a.m.,  when  at  last  the 
mud-hole  was  crossed.  Mrs.  Grey  and 
I  had  got  to  bed  under  difficulties,  for 
our  lamps  went  out  before  we  were 
half  undressed.  From  4.30  to  about 
eight  we  again  jolted  along,  sometimes 
nearly  thrown  from  one  side  to  an- 
other, the  cold,  frosty  air  getting  down 
our  necks,  our  pillows  and  mattresses 
slipping  in  every  direction  but  the 
right  one,  and  with  generally  a  thor- 
ough feeling  of  dirt  and  discomfort. 
At  about  eight,  we  happened  to  look 
out  of  the  little  window  in  front,  and 
saw  we  were  coming  to  a  small  drift 
(ford)  full  of  rocks,  so  we  hastily  lay 
down  and  held  on  with  both  hands  till 
we  were  through.  Lucky  for  us  that 
wo  did  so.  The  men,  who  had  not 
seen  it,  were  thrown  backwards  and 
forwards  all  over  the  place.  Just  be- 
yond this  we  outspanned.  The  men 
had  a  good  bathe  in  the  river,  but  we 
poor  women  had  to  do  without  water 
till  we  were  dressed,  and  then  our  sup- 
ply was  of  the  scantiest,  and  my  ablu- 
tions were  performed  standing  out  on 
the  veldt.  We  have  an  excellent  cook, 
and  except  for  the- scantiness  of  the 
meal  on  the  first  night,  we  have  fed 
like  fighting  cocks.  We  have  game  of 
vnilous  kinds  shot  by  the  men,  and  we 
have  a  fine  provision  of  tinned  meats. 


jams,  butter,  etc.    Preserved  milk  is- 
the  weakest  point  of  our  fare. 

We  got  to  Mafeking  about  luncheon 
time,  and  settled  to  stay  there  for  the 
day  to  arrange  our  luggage,  and  try  to- 
get  rid  of  some  superfluities.  There- 
upon the  veldt  was  strewn  with  our 
goods  in  most  admired  confusion,  and 
the  afternoon  was  spent  in  sorting- 
them,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  be- 
holders. Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  a  large- 
farm  about  thirty-six  miles  off,  and 
who  knew  Mr.  A.  Grey  in  England,, 
came  over  to  see  us  at  Mafeking,  and 
invited  us  to  stay  with  him  for  a  day  or 
two.  The  difficulty  was  the  Custom 
House,  as  Mafeking  is  in  British  Bech- 
uanaland  and  Willow  Park  is  in  the 
Transvaal.  Mr.  A.  Grey  telegraphed 
to  Pretoria  for  facilities  for  our  wagons, 
and  next  day  we  drove  with  Mr.  Taylor 
to  Malmaui,  where  we  were  to  receive 
the  answer  which  was  to  decide 
whether  the  wagons  were  to  follow  oi" 
not.  On  our  way  through  Mafeking 
the  magistrate  told  us  we  might  very- 
likely  be  stopped  on  the  frontier  if  wo 
had  no  doctor's  vaccination  certificate*. 
This  was  awkward,  as  of  course  we  had 
none.  The  happy  thought  occurred  to- 
us  of  asking  him  to  write  one,  wliich 
he  did  ;  and  some  miles  further  on 
when  we  saw  the  Boer  policeman 
riding  up  to  us  across  the  veldt,  we  ap- 
plauded our  prudence.  Ho  demanded 
it,  glanced  at  it,  and  let  us  pass.  Wo 
afterwards  heard  that  he  couldn't  read» 
At  Malmani  Mr.  A.  Grey  called  on  tho 
Custom  House  officer,  who  was  all 
smiles  and  civility,  which  was  not 
lessened  by  timely  admiration  of  the 
baby  ;  and  our  wagons  were  permitted 
to  pass  with  the  nominal  duty  of  eigh- 
teen shillings. 

We  arrived  at  Willow  Park  that  even- 
ing, and  wore  most  hospitably  wel- 
comed by  Mrs.  Taylor.  It  was  very 
kind  of  her  and  Mr.  Taylor  to  have  us, 
especially  just  now,  when  their  only 
trained  servant  had  just  departed  with- 
out notice  —  a  way  these  native  women 
have.  The  quantity  of  the  others  did 
not  make  up  for  their  lack  of  quality. 
The  first  morning,  I  gave  my  brown 
leather  boots  to  the  black  hand-maiden 
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to  be  cleatied,  and  they  were  just 
rescued  by  Mrs.  Taylor  as  a  great  raass 
of  blacking  was  about  to  be  dabbed  on 
to  them.  Mr.  Taylor  has  gradually  en- 
lai^d  the  house  and  has  made  it  very 
nice  and  comfortable.  It  is  easy  to  add 
•on  to  a  bouse  in  this  country,  where 
the  custom  is  for  the  bedrooms  to  open 
straight*  out  of  doors.  If  you  want 
more  rooms,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  add  them  on  casually  anywhere,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  an 
iilready  existing  window. 

Yestcnlay  we  were  taken  to  a  Ger- 
man mission  station  some  miles  from 
liere,  in  the  native  location.  There  are 
4ibout  twenty-three  hundred  native  huts 
together,  nearly  all  circular,  built  of 
red  mud  of  a  harsh  rusty  tone  of  color, 
4ind  often  decorated  with  large  pat- 
terns, such  as  triangles  and  stripes 
painted  in  white,  black,  and  red.  They 
have  neat  peaked  thatched  roofs,  and  a 
-'^scherm"  (sheltering  fence)  of  red 
mud  in  front,  with  a  few  fruit  trees 
xound.  The  natives  are  Bechuanas, 
•dark  brown  in  color  with  woolly  hair, 
4ind  lips  projecting  beyond  their  noses. 
A  blanket  of  loud  pattern  fastened  on 
one  shoulder  and  under  the  other  arm 
4s  their  usual  costume.  The  children 
wear  practically  no  clothes  at  all.  The 
missionary  has  been  here  about  thirty 
years,  and  has  planted  a  number  of 
Eucalyptus  globulus  and  orange-trees. 
The  former  are  now  about  one  hundred 
And  twenty  feet  high,  with  trunks  in 
proportion,  and  the  orange-trees  are 
much  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  any- 
where. The  country  here  is  what 
books  call  ''Park-like."  It  is  undu- 
iating,  covered  with  grass  (now  yel- 
low), and  dotted  over  with  bushes  and 
small  trees.  It  is  varied  compared  to 
the  country  between  Kimberley  and 
Mafeking,  which  is*  almost  absolutely 
fiat  and  treeless  in  many  parts,  so  flat 
indeed  that  there  is  one  bit  of  the  rail- 
way where  the  track  goes  thirty-five 
miles  in  an  absolutely  straight  line. 
Now  the  African  railways  are  made  to 
take  almost  any  curve,  however  round- 
about, rather  than  have  an  alteration  of 
the  gradient  or  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments. 


11. 


Between  Sekamis  and  PallA,  BechnAnAland, 

June  ISth,  18M. 

We  have  now  had  a  real  trial  of 
trekking  life,  and  so  far  it  is  the  great- 
est success.  It  has,  however,  one 
great  drawback  in  common  with  a  good 
many  other  phases  of  life,  —  there  is 
not  near  time  enough  to  do  all  one 
wants  to  do.  Every  one  prophesied 
that  if  we  didn't  break  down  we  should 
become  frightfully  bored  from  having 
nothing  to  do.  Even  I  thought  that 
there  would  always  be  ample  time  for 
sketching,  walking,  and  riding.  But  far 
from  it.  This  is  how  our  day  passes. 
We  trek  at  about  three  in  the  morning 
till  about  seven.  As  the  road  is  usually 
pretty  jolty,  and  therefore  not  condu- 
cive to  slumber,  Mrs.  Grey  and  I  sleep 
on  for  another  hour  after  we  stop,  t.e., 
from  seven  to  eight.  During  this  time 
the  tent  is  put  up,  and  some  water  got, 
if  possible,  for  our  baths.  Meanwhile 
the  men  have  gone  out  shooting.  We 
have  breakfast  together  on  the  veldt 
about  half  past  nine  or  ten.  After  that 
till  about  half  past  one,  is  free.  I 
sometimes  sketch,  but  I  usually  want 
to  walk  as  well ;  or  I  ought  to  be  writ- 
ing journal,  or  washing  clothes,  or 
dusting  out  the  wagon,  or  skinning 
birds,  or  daraing  my  stockings  (espe- 
cially the  last)  ;  and  the  time  available 
is  all  too  short.  At  one  we  have  a  cup 
of  cocoa  and  a  biscuit,  and  then  pack 
up  for  another  two  hours'  trek,  from 
two  to  four.  One  has  to  pack  every- 
thing in  most  carefully,  as  otherwise  it 
would  be'  either  jolted  to  pieces  or 
tossed  out.  Washstand,  campstools, 
ladder,  books,  etc.,  are  all  located  in 
our  wagon,  and  have  to  be  taken  out 
and  in  at  each  trek.  When  the  after- 
noon trek  begins,  Mrs.  Grey  and  I 
usually  go  in  the  ''  spider  "  or  ride.  At 
four  or  half  past  we  outspan  again ; 
then  I  sometimes  sketch,  or  write  (ns  I 
am  doing  to  you  at  this  moment),  with 
the  sun  going  down  a  great  red  ball  in 
the  west.  It  is  too  dark  to  go  on 
sketching  for  long  after  five,  and  then 
we  have  dinner.  This  is  hurried  over 
to  get  the  things  packed  in  again,  and 
away  we  go,  trekking  from  half  past 
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six  or  seven  till  leu  or  thereabouts. 
Now  that  there  is  a  moou,  Mrs.  Grey 
and  I  either  ride  or  go  in  the  spider  at 
first,  and  walk  after.  Sometimes  I  go 
on  walking  till  the  wagons  outspan. 
Then  we  bundle  into  bed  as  quickly  as 
possible,  eating  a  biscuit  and  drinking 
a  cup  of  cocoa  or  Bovril  before  going 
off  to  sleep.  This  time,  from  ten  to 
three,  is  the  only  quiet  time  for  sleep- 
ing;  so  one  tries  to  make  the  most  of 
it.  The  "boys"  usually  sleep  under 
the  wagons.  Almost  the  only  draw- 
back of  the  life  is  the  dirt  and  dust. 
For  the  first  week  the  roads  were 
muddy,  and  our  buck-wagon  got 
*'  stuck  "  several  times,  —  once  for 
about  eight  hours.  They  had  to  use 
twenty  pair  of  oxen  to  pull  it  out,  tak- 
ing the  spans  from  the  other  wagons, 
and  even  then  only  succeeded  after 
"off-loading"  and  much  digging  in 
front  of  the  wheels.  Our  conductor 
told  me  that  our  oxen  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  trekking,  else  we  should  have 
got  out  of  the  bog  much  more  quickly. 
Our  oxen  would  not  pull  with  a  will, 
nor  all  together.  One  lay  down  and 
had  to  be  cruelly  thrashed  till  he  got 
up  again  ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  all 
thrashed  most  unmercifully.  I  suppose 
it  can't  be  helped,  but  it  is  horrid  to 
see  ;  and  all  the  time  the  drivers  and 
leaders  rush  about  along  the  lino  mak- 
ing day  hideous  with  their  yells  and 
shrieks.  Now  we  have  passed  the 
mud  and  got  into  the  land  of  dust.  It 
is  inches  deep  on  the  roads,  and  files 
up  in  thick  clouds  as  you  go  along. 
Luckily  it  does  not  bother  us  when 
we  are  outspanned ;  but  one  is  never 
clean,  as  everything  that  one  touches 
is  covered  with  it.  Since  I  wrote  from 
Willow  Park  we  have  travelled  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  The 
country  has  been  mostly  very  fiat,  but 
one  day  we  had  a  pretty  view  of  low 
hills,  and  twice  we  have  been  near  low 
kopjes  (little  hills),  and  once  in  a  na- 
tive village.  The  vegetation  is  utterly 
different  from  what  it  is  in  Cape  Col- 
ony. There  all  sorts  of  low  shrubs  and 
flowering  plants  grow  out  of  the  sand. 
Sert  it  is  all  grass  with  very  few  flow- 
ering plants.    The  grass  is  often  three 


feet  high  or  mere,  and  at  this  time  of 
year  it  is  quite  yellow  and  dead.  Out 
of  it  grow  quantities  of  bushes,  some 
quite  small,  and  some  as  large  as  haw- 
thorns.  The  commonest  is  the  camel- 
thorn,  a  kind  of  acacia  with  white 
thorns,  sometimes  several  inches  long, 
but  their  size  and  color  advertise  them 
so  well  that  they  are  easily*  avoided. 
There  is  another  bush  with  very  small 
leathery,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
thorns  which  divide  into  two,  and  then 
again  into  four,  and  sometimes  into  six 
points.  A  third  has  pairs  of  thorns, 
one  straight  and  the  other  hooked 
back.  But  the  worst  of  all  is  the  well- 
named  "  wait-a-bit,"  with  small  thorns 
in  pairs,  both  hooked  back,  which  you 
hardly  see  till  you  are  caught  fast. 

Two  days  ago  we  reached  the  left 
bank  of  the  Marico  Biver,  and  now 
we  are  near  the  Limpopo.  Along  the 
banks  of  these  rivers  the  trees  are 
larger,  and  sometimes  moderately  good 
from  the  English  standpoint.  There 
are  quantities  of  birds,  some  of  per- 
fectly gorgeous  colors  —  blue,  green, 
yellow,  pink,  scarlet,  white,  in  varying 
shades  and  combinations  —  and  many 
of  strange  and  interesting  shapes. 
Animals  are  not  so  easily  seen,  but 
there  are  a  good  many  small  antelopes 
about.  I  saw  a  lot  of  spring-buck  one 
day.  This  morning  I  saw  two  fas- 
cinating little  creatures  in  a  tree,  like 
lemurs  or  small  monkeys.  They  don't 
usually  come  out  much  by  day,  so  it 
was  rather  luck  seeing  them.  They 
are  here  popularly  called  "night- 
apes."  There  are  many  snakes  — 
though  we  have  seen  none  —  most  of 
them  deadly  poisonous.  There  are 
also  hyaenas,  but  neither  have  we  seen 
these.  The  men  of  the  party  are  al- 
ways trotting  about  with  their  guns, 
and  always  complaining  of  the  said 
guns,  or  the  dogs,  or  something.  Cer- 
tainly they  miss  pretty  often.  Guinea 
fowl,  small  bustards,  and  francolins 
(commonly  called,  in  this  land  of  mis- 
nomer, pheasants  and  partridges)  are 
the  commonest.  We  have  four  dogs 
and  only  one  is  of  the  least  use.  One 
was  run  over  by  the  wagon  the  other 
day  right  across   the  body.    I   never 
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thought  the  poor  brute  would  recover  ; 
but  he  is  quite  cheerful  now. 

My  sketches  are  mostly  bad.  The 
air  is  so  dry  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  put  on  a  wash  at  all.  And  I  hardly 
ever  have  time  for  more  than  a  very 
hasty  attempt. 


III. 

Palapflye,  Beehnanaland, 
June  20th,  18B4. 

We  arrived  here  this  morning  and 
found  a  delightful  bundle  of  letters 
awaiting  us.  We  have  now  been  prac- 
tically three  weeks  without  hearing 
anything  of  the  outside  world  —  even 
from  a  newspaper ;  so  that  you  can 
imagine  how  we  devour  every  word. 
Characteristically,  there  was  one  thing 
we  did  hear.  When  we  were  at  Palla, 
Mr.  G.  and  Mr.  A.  Grey  rode  into  the 
village  (we  were  outspanned  two  miles 
off)  and  saw  one  of  the  English  Bechu- 
analaud  police^  From  him  they  en- 
quired and  learned  who  had  won  the 
Derby.  I  don't  believe  they  asked  for 
any  other  news. 

ify  last  letter  was  written  from  near 
Palla.  Since  then  we  have  continued 
to  trek  through  an  almost  absolutely 
flat  country,  dotted  over  with  bush 
which  varies  in  thickness  and  in  the 
species  of  which  it  is  composed,  but 
which,  as  regards  general  effect  in  the 
landscape,  hardly  varies  at  all.  Owing 
to  it  'yon  can  rarely  see  more  than 
three  hundred  yards  in  any  direction. 
In  one  place  where  we  outspanned  the 
bush  was  chiefly  composed  of  mopani 
trees,  —  a  shrub  or  small  tree  which 
vou  see  much  mentioned  in  books  by 
ivory-hunters,  as  elephants  are  so  fond 
of  it.  It  has  a  very  curious  evergreen 
leaf,  almost  like  the  outspread  wings  of 
a  butterfly,  the  stalk  taking  the  place 
of  the  body.  The  two  halves  usually 
fold  together  a  little,  instead  of  being 
quite  flat.  The  commonest  shrub  of  all 
is  the  camel-thorn,  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  letter.  This  being  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  many  trees  are  bare, 
and  others  are  yellow  and  russet  in 
their  autumn  coloring.  We  have  had 
no  adventures  since  I  last  wrote,  and 
the  life  is  very  monotonous,  but  so  far 


not  at  all  dull.  We  have  kept  along 
the  Limpopo  for  a  long  way  ;  and  this 
was  a  paradise  to  the  men,  because 
where  there  are  trees  and  water  there 
there  is  game.  Mr.  G.  Gi'ey  shot  a 
hartebeest  the  other  day  ;  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  red  deer,  and  its  meat  was 
quite  excellent.  This  particular  animal 
was  in  very  good  health  and  condition, 
but  when  the  skull  was  cut  open  to 
take  off  the  horns,  we  found  that  both 
the  top  of  the  nasal  passages  just  under 
the  floor  of  the  brain,  and  also  the 
cavities  below  the  horns  and  above  the 
brain,  were  full  of  horrible  white  mag- 
gots, about  an  inch  long  and  very  fat. 
You  never  saw  so  disgusting  a  sight. 
I  put  some  of  the  maggots  iu  spirits  of 
wine  to  bring  home.  Yesterday  both 
Mr.  G.  and  Mr.  A.  Grey  had  shots  at 
koodoo,^  but  missed.  The  latter  came 
home  wild  with  excitement  about  the 
sporl. 

For  some  days  past  the  water  has 
been  dirty  and  scarce.  It  is  often  so 
dirty  that  you  can't  see  the  bottom  of  a 
cup  which  is  half  full  of  it,  and  this  we 
not  only  wash  in,  but  drink  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  Grey  says  it  is  remarkably  good. 
But  the  tea  does  taste  very  nasty  at 
limes.  I  am  becoming  thankful  for 
small  mercies.  When  I  left  home  I 
thought  tea  without  cream  poor  stuff. 
Then  I  began  to  be  thankful  for  fresh 
milk.  Now  tea  with  preserved  milk,  if 
made  with  clean  water,  is  quite  deli- 
cious, and  even  with  dirty  water  is 
tolerabliB.  Three  days  ago  we  had  to 
cross  forty  miles  of  "  thirst  land,"  for 
which  preparations  had  to  be  made. 
Mrs.  Grey's  and  my  part  in  this  con- 
sisted in  preparing  some  drinking 
water.  Accordingly  the  cook's  boy. 
Soul,  was  sent  to  fetch  some.  After 
about  an  hour  he  returned  with  a  bucket 
full  of  the  muddy  mixture,  which  had 
been  collected  by  means  of  a  tin  pan- 
nikin from  a  deep  hole  dug  in  the  dry 
sand  of  a  river  bed.  (I  have  sketched 
that  river  bed,  and  when  you  see  it  you 
will  not  be  surprised  at  its  taking  so 
long  to  get  water  from  it.)  We  precip- 
itated the   mud  in  this  by  means  of 

1  An  antelope  as  large  as  a  oow  with  long  spiral 
horns. 
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alum,  then  boiled  nud  filtered  it.  But 
tbough  we  spent  hours  over  this,  we 
stUl  had  not  enough,  and  tea  and  coffee 
had  to  be  made  with  the  muddy  water. 
Mrs.  Grey  and  I  kept  a  small  private 
store  of  the  clean  water  in  vulcanite 
water-bottles  of  our  own,  else  we 
should  have  got  none  for  either  paint- 
ing or  drinking,  as  the  men  drank  all 
the  rest,  and  had  some  of  mine  too. 
The  ^'  men "  means  only  white  men, 
for  all  colored  men  are  called ''boys. " 
The  difficulty  in  getting  over  the  forty 
miles  of  ''thirst-land"  was  the  oxen 
and  horses,  and  we  had  to  arrange  our 
plans  accordingly.  We  trekked  at 
night  for  ten  miles  (average  pace,  two 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour).  When  we 
outspanned  early  next  morning,  the 
oxen  were  slowly  driven  back  for  five 
miles,  feeding  as  they  went,  to  where 
there  was  a  little  water  which  they 
could  drink,  though  too  filthy  for  us ; 
after  which  they  were  driven  slowly 
back  to  camp.  We  then  made  three 
treks  of  four  hours,  with  intervals  of 
only  two  hours  between,  arriving  at 
Mopani  Pan  at  about  nine  next  day. 
Though  we  have  light  loads,  and  trav- 
elled all  night,  our  poor  beasts  were 
pretty  well  done  up  by  that  time.  One 
of  our  drivers  is  not  so  good  as  the 
others,  and  does  not  make  his  oxen 
work  evenly,  so  that  one  of  his  span 
was  completely  worn  out,  and  it  and  its 
yoke-fellow  had  to  be  taken  out  and 
allowed  to  come  here  loose.  The  heavy 
sand  of  the  roads  is  pleasant  for  those 
in  the  wagon  —  when  the  wind  blows 
the  dust  away  —  and  I  sleep  during 
such  treks  like  a  top  ;  but  I  have  not 
yet  learned  to  sleep  when  the  road,  as 
it  was  this  morning,  is  like  the  dry  bed 
of  a  river  full  of  boulders,  and  every- 
thing jumps  up  and  down  in  the 
wagon,  including  its  human  occupants. 
I  lie  on  my  back  with  my  knees  up, 
and  support  myself  on  my  elbows  and 
feet  to  lessen  the  jar.  Mrs.  Grey  rolls 
and  bounds  about,  groaning  when  a 
worse  jolt  comes  than  usual,  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  always  makes  me  go 
into  hopeless  laughter.  All  our  springs 
are  more  or  less  broken,  but  I  don't 
think  that  it  makes  much  difference. 


These  wonderful  wagons  are  not  such 
paragons  of  excellence  as  they  should 
have  been.  Our  trek-chains  break 
whenever  a  good  strain  is  put  on  them, 
our  springs  are  broken  and  bent,  the 
strain  is  causing  opening  of  the  boards 
like  in  a  ship  after  a  storm.  One  thin^ 
has  stood  well,  and  that  is  the  canvas 
tent  over  each,  which  so  far  remains 
entire,  although  the  drivers  appear  to 
take  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  driving 
them  against  the  thorn  bushes.  The 
other  night,  In  a  place  where  the  road 
was  extra  wide  and  good,  the  men's 
wagon  was  driven  against  a  great  pro- 
jecting branch,  of  which  all  the  twigs 
had  been  torn  off ;  so  that  the  thick, 
sharp-pointed  spike  stuck  out  in  the 
most  aggressively  conspicuous  man- 
ner. The  canvas  was  injured,  but, 
wonderful  to  relate,  was  not  ripped 
open. 

If  you  hear  that  we  have  killed  nine 
lions  on  our  way  here,  you  can  believe 
as  much  of  it  as  you  like.  Some  men 
in  a  wagon  in  front  of  us  have  spread 
the  report  along  the  road  that  we  saw 
nine,  and  spent  our  time  in  pursuing 
them  with  rifles  and  revolvers.  So 
much  has  this  been  believed,  that  our 
conductor  met  some  men  carrying  rifles 
who  had  gone  about  with  them  ever 
since  they  heard  the  story,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  the  lions'  appearance. 

We  have  most  kindly  been  lent  a  hut 
to  live  in  here  for  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  our  stay  ;  its  owner,  Mr.  Sad- 
dler, having  vacated  it  for  our  beneflt. 
lis  shape  is  that  of  a  magnified  native 
hut,  round,  with  high-peaked  thatched 
roof,  in  which  lizards  ran  about.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  Mrs.  Grey's  misery 
to-night,  if  she  fancies  she  hears  rata 
in  the  roof.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  there  Is  a  lovely 
view  of  blue  hills  to  the  north,  which 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  our  trip. 
The  chief  kliama  came  to  see  our 
wagons  this  morning,  and  appearad  to 
admire  them,  but  thought  them  too 
wide  for  the  bush.  (They  are  wider 
than  is  usual.)  He  is  much  like  other 
natives  in  general  appearance,  to  onr 
undistiuguishing  eyes,  and  was  of 
course  dressed  in  European  costume. 
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He  scarcely  uttered  a  word,  so  I  don't 
kuow  how  much  English  he  knows.  I 
am  told  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be  suc- 
^oeeded  by  any  one  who  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  his  policy  so  well  as  he  him- 
self has  done. 

In  telling  you  of  our  difficulties  in 
getting  water,  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
once  all  we  had  for  washing  during 
twenty-four  hours  was  exactly  one  cup- 
ful—  and  that  black  with  mud.  This 
not  only  did  duty  in  the  morning,  but 
had  to  be  reserved  for  subsequent  use. 
Our  hands  get  filthy  again  but  a  few 
minutes  after  washing,  so  that  one 
must  try  to  wash  them  at  least  once 
during  the  day  ;  and  the  state  of  dirt  in 
which  one  is  obliged  to  go  to  bed  is 
disgusting.  If  such  are  the  pleasures 
of  ox-wagon  travelling,  it  is  better  to 
«tay  at  home,  you  may  say.  Yet  when 
Mr.  Grey  lately  appealed  to  each  of  us 
.all  round  to  say  whether,  if  we  could 
•at  that  moment  suddenly  project  our- 
selves back  to  England  we  should  do 
«o,  there  was  a  unanimous  chorus  of 

"2^0." 

IV. 

Bttlawayo,  MatabUlland, 
July  6th,  18M. 

Here  we  are,  arrived  at  the  end  of 
.the  fii*st  stage  of  our  trekking  —  and 
perfectly  successfully.  And  here  again 
we  find  a  delightful  batch  of  letters 
awaiting  us.  You  say  that  Sir  Henry 
,Loch  thinks  we  shall  never  stand  the 
journey.  He  is  not  the  only  man  who 
thinks  us  crazy.  The  general  view 
•over  the  country  is  that  we  are  crazy 
to  come,  and  Mr.  A.  Gray  crazy  to 
bring  us.  People  cannot  believe  we 
are  not  utterly  bored  with  wagon  trav- 
elling. On  the  contrary,  I  find  one 
gets  to  suit  oneself  more  and  more  to 
the  situation,  and,  except  for  the  dust 
,and  dirt  and  the  hurry,  there  are  very 
few  drawbacks  to  the  life. 

My  last  letter  was  from  Falapsye, 
written  just  before  we  ought  to  have 
started  to  continue  our  travels.  Our 
wagons  had  started  the  night  before, 
4iDd  we  were  to  ride  and  catch  them 
up,  accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  Grey's 
cousin,  Major  Grey,  who  remained 
wi^h   us    till   WIS    i!eached    Tati.    But 
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as  the  moment  for  departure  ap- 
proached, a  whisper  ran  round  that  the 
horses  were  lost.  A  hue  and  cry  was 
set  up^  and  after  some  hours  they  were 
recovered  ;  but  by  that  time  it  was  too 
late  to  join  the  wagons  by  daylight. 
Accordingly  it  was  settled  that  we 
should  start  when  the  moon  rose  be- 
tween eight  and  nine ;  and  as  the 
wagons  would  meanwhile  be  going  on, 
we  would  have  about  eighteen  miles 
to  go  before  we  joined  them.  As 
everything  that  could  had  been  sent  on 
by  the  wagons,  and  we  had  expected  to 
ride  in  the  hot  sun,  we  had  kept  out  no 
wraps.  Mrs.  Grey  got  one  of  her  hus- 
band's jackets,  and,  except  that  the 
sleeves  were  about  six  inches  too  long, 
she  managed  well  enough.  I  had  noth- 
ing to  put  over  my  thin  white  cotton 
shirt  except  a  bath-towel.  So  behold 
me  heading  the  cavalcade  on  a  cream- 
colored  pony,  the  said  bath-towel 
gracefully  disposed  about  my  person 
or  ballooning  in  the  breeze  I  Before 
starting  we  all  assembled  in  the  store 
(our  host  was  the  storekeeper),  and  the 
gentlemen  drank  success  to  our  expe- 
dition in  whiskey-and-soda,  all  of  us 
sitting  in  various  positions  on  the 
counter.  The  first  two  miles  of  the 
lide  were  most  unpleasant  —  the  road 
consisting  of  heavy  sand  thickly  mixed 
with  boulders,  like  strawberries  in 
whipped  cream.  Mrs.  Grey  very  soon 
drew  the  line,  and  preferred  bumping 
in  the  spider  to  stumbling  over  them 
on  horseback.  I  rode  all  the  way  and 
enjoyed  it  much,  except  that  I  fully 
expected  to  come  a  cropper  over  the 
roots  and  stumps  which  project  here 
and  there  in  the  track,  and  which  you 
can't  see  at  all  by  night.  Before  we 
reached  the  wagons  we  noticed  thi^t  the 
spider  was  no  longer  near  us.  Mr.  A. 
Grey  rode  back  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  found  that  the  mules  were 
thoroughly  tired  out  by  the  heavy  sand 
on  the  road,  and  poor  Mrs*  Grey,  find^- 
ing  herself  deserted,  was  despairingly 
resigning  herself  to  spending  the  nigi\t 
in  the  spider  on  the  veldt  with  only 
little  Hendrik  as  a  protector.  ,  Mr. 
Grey  tied  his  horse  behind  the  carriage 
and  drove  the   mules  while '  Heindrik 
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whipped  ;  and  in  this  way  they  at  last 
reached  tlie  wagons  about  midnight. 

We  were  now  beginning  to  get  into  a 
country  varied  by  kopjes  from  the 
eternal  bushy  plain  through  which  we 
had  hitherto  passed  ;  and  there  was 
also  a  certain  amount  of  big  game,  and 
with  big  game,  the  possibility  of  lions. 
The  gentlemen  used  to  start  every 
morning  at  sunrise  in  hopes  of  killing 
some  buck,  but  were  not  very  success- 
ful. Mr.  6.  Grey  had  an  excellent 
chance  at  a  cock  ostrich  in  full  plu- 
mage, but  just  as  he  was  about  to  flre, 
his  horse  ran  in  between  him  and  the 
bird.  Another  day  he  wounded  a  mag- 
nificent koodoo  bull,  but  could  not  fol- 
low its  spoor  (footprints).  On  the 
23rd,  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  and  Major  Grey 
went  out  together  in  one  direction,  and 
the  other  two  men  in  another.  Before 
our  afternoon  trek  the  two  latter  re- 
turned, but  not  the  two  former.  This 
did  not  make  us  anxious,  as  wo  ex- 
pected they  would  follow  us  to  where 
we  outspanned  for  dinner.  And  sure 
enough  while  at  dinner  Major  Grey 
appeared  —  but  with  anxious  face,  ask- 
ing where  was  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  ?  It 
was  now  clear  that  the  latter  was  lost, 
and  to  be  lost  in  this  country  is  no 
joke.  They  had  followed  a  gemsbok. 
Major  Grey  got  off  to  fire  and  his  horse 
got  loose.  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  continued 
to  gallop  on,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
You  can  imagine  what  an  evening  we 
spent,  speculating  as  to  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  what  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  would 
do.  Mr.  Grey  and  Major  Grey  were 
most  anxious,  the  former  saying  that 
when  lost,  even  people  of  experience 
on  the  veldt  frequently  lose  their 
heads,  and  telling  us  of  men  who  had 
been  lost  for  days,  and  never  were 
more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  road  ; 
or  who  were  never  found  at  all.  Awful 
visions  of  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  in  a  similar 
plight  rose  before  us.  But  Mrs.  Grey 
and  I  firmly  maintained  that  we  did 
not  believe  that  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  would 
lose  his  head.  We  said  he  would  be 
perfectly  calm,  and  would  reason  as  to 
the  right  course  to  take,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. Indeed,  so  convinced  was 
I  of  this,  that  my  real  fear  was  that  he 


had  met  with  an  accident  and  was  dis- 
abled.  Major  Grey  rode  back  directly 
dinner  was  over  to  light  a  bonfire  on  a 
kopje,  and  to  arrange  for  natives  to 
follow  the  spoor  as  soon  as  it  was  day* 
light.  We  sat  up  till  late,  firing  guns 
at  intervals  and  wondering  whether 
our  lost  companion  had  food,  drink,  or 
matches  with  him.  When  we  went  to 
bed  we  gave  strict  injunctions  that  we 
were  to  be  waked  if  any  news  came  ; 
and  as  we  undressed  we  told  each  other 
what  brutes  we  felt  for  thinking  of 
sleep  at  all,  while  poor  Mr.  Fitzwilliam 
might  be  shivering  ou  the  veldt.  At 
about  three  in  the  morning  we  were 
waked  by  stentorian  yells  of  "  Hallo," 
"  Isay,"  "Hallo,"  and  found  Mr.  G. 
Grey  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  to 
make  us  hear  that  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  had 
turned  up,  adding  a  variety  of  scornful 
remarks  on  the  soundness  of  our  slum- 
bers when  we  professed  so  much  anx- 
iety as  to  his  fate.  He  declared  he 
had  been  shouting  for  several  minutes 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  to  which  we 
returned  that  had  he  used  either  our 
names  or  Mr.  Fitzwilliam's  we  should 
have  waked  at  the  first  call. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Fitzwilliam 
had  followed  the  gemsbok  till  his  horse 
became  so  leg-weary  that  he  could  go 
no  more.  So  he  got  off  and  walked 
slowly  back  with  him  in  the  direction 
where  he  had  left  Major  Grey.  His 
watch  marked  2.30,  so  there  was  no 
reason  for  hurry.  After  a  little  time 
he  noticed  that  the  sun  was  very  low, 
and  looking  again  at  his  watch,  found 
it  still  at  2.30.  He  knew  now  that  he 
could  not  get  to  the  road  before  dark, 
and  the  moon  did  not  rise  till  after  ten. 
When  the  sun  set  he  determined  to  lie 
down  and  wait  for  the  moon  before 
going  further.  He  had  no  food  and  no 
matches,  only  some  whiskey,  which  he 
husbanded  with  care.  He  padded  his 
coat  well  with  dry  grass  to  keep  warm, 
for  the  nights  are  often  frosty,  and 
then  went  fast  asleep.  When  the 
moon  rose  he  got  up,  saddled  his  horse, 
and,  guiding  himself  by  the  stars,  rode 
on  till  he  reached  the  wagon-track. 
He  followed  this  till  he  came  to  a 
camp,  when  he   shouted  to  know  if 
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there  was  any  white  man  there.  It 
proved  to  he  Major  Grey's,  and  he, 
overjoyed,  hastily  provided  refresh- 
ment for  raan  and  beast,  after  which 
Mr.  Fitzwilliam  rode  on  to  our  wagons. 
Thus  happily  ended  this  adventure. 

We  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  any 
lions,  but  we  are  told  that  one  killed  a 
horse  near  Tati  about  a  fortnight  be- 
fore, and  our  ''boys''  were  some  of 
them  quaking  for  fear  at  having  to  go 
through  that  district,  and  would  scarcely 
go  a  yard  away  from  the  wagons  at 
nigiit.  One  night  something  was 
prowling  round,  for  Major  Grey's  mules 
were  very  nervous  ;  but  it  was  prob- 
ably a  hysna. 

On  the  30th  we  went  through  some 
very  curious  country,  granite  kopjes 
abounding,  with  huge  stones  balanced 
on  the  top  of  them.  Big,  green,  fleshy 
euphorbias  grow  among  these,  looking 
like  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  only 
with  seventy  instead  of  seven  branches. 
There  were  also  baobabs,  but  none  were 
near  the  road,  so  I  didn't  see  any  ;  and 
wild  figs,  wild  oranges  (I  measured 
one  ;  it  was  thirteen  and  one-lialf 
inches  in  circumference,  and  as  hard  as 
a  cricket  ball),  wild  plums,  and  many 
new  and  curious  trees  and  fruits.  One 
tree  has  a  leaf,  rather  like  a  mopani 
leaf,  with  huge  beans  about  a  foot  long 
dangling  all  over  it.  Another  has  a 
circular  winged  seed,  as  large  as  the 
top  of  a  breakfast-cup,  with  the  centre 
prickly  like  a  Spanish  chestnut.  Mr. 
Fitzwilliam  brought  us  the  seeds  of  a 
bush  which  he  saw  blazing  red  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  off.  The  seeds  grow  in 
clusters,  each  seed  being  winged  and 
bright  crimson  in  color.  There  are 
also  two  plants  which  grow  several  feet 
high,  and  are  extraordinarily  hand- 
some. They  have  a  tuft  of  thick, 
fleshy,  cactns-like  leaves  at  the  base, 
and  out  of  this  grows  a  tall  flower- 
spike.  In  one  of  the  species  the  flower 
is  like  a  long  and  narrow  ''  red-hot 
poker"  (clwea).  The  other  has  a 
flower-spike  that  branches,  each  branch 
being  covered  with  pendant  scarlet 
flowers.  They  are  called  here  ''  flower- 
ing aloes." 

The  last  two  days  before  we  got  here 


were  signalized  by  two  narrow  escapes 
of  our  being  upset,  once  in  the  spider 
and  once  in  the  wagons.    One  of  our 
leading  mules,  Stembok  by  name,  has 
a  strong  will  of  his  own,  and  when  it  is 
crossed  he  turns  right  round  and  faces 
you.    As  the  spider's  front  wheels  are 
too  high  to  go  under  the  body,  this 
manoeuvre  is   not  an  agreeable  one. 
On  this  occasion  one  front  wheel  did 
get  under  somehow,  and  the  other  was 
hoisted  wildly  up  in  the  air,  how  I 
can't  imagine  ;  and  the  more  I  look  at 
the    spider,  the   less   I  can   imagine. 
Luckily  it  was  where  we  outspanned^ 
so  some  one  caught  the  unruly  one  by 
the  head,  and   saved  us  from  going^ 
over.    The  last  night  before  we  got 
here,  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  and  I  were  walk*^ 
ing  on  ahead  (the  two  Messrs.  Grey 
had  ridden  on  to  Bulawayo  the  day 
before),  when  we  came  to  a  "  spruit  '*^ 
(running  stream)  with  very  steep  sides,, 
and  on  the  south  side  a  perpendicular 
drop  at  the  bottom.    We  enquired  of 
some  Americans  outspanned  just  be* 
yond,  whether  this  was  the  best  drifts 
and  were  told  it  was  ;  so  we  warned 
the  conductor  of  what  was  coming,  and 
got  Mrs.  Grey  out  of  her  wagon.    It 
was  very  funny  to  see  the  wagons  go- 
ing into  the  drift  with  their  serpentine 
lines  of  oxen  in  front ;  and  in  spite 
of  most  powerful  screw-drags,  almost 
shoving  the  wheel-oxen  off  their  legs. 
And  when  one  of  them  made  a  danger*' 
ous-lookiug  lurch  over,  I  saw  Dennison 
put  up  his  arms  as  if  to  support  it,  a 
perfectly  futile  proceeding  had  it  really 
capsized.    Dennison  was  nervous  about 
the  two  tented  wagons.    However,  all 
got  through  without  further  accident 
than   smashing  the  pole   of  the    spi- 
der, which  was  tied  behind  the  men's 
wagon,  although  they  swayed  about  in 
the  most  drunken  manner. 

Our  poor  brown  pointer  Jess  was  run 
over  and  killed  this  morning  when  the 
wagons  started  again,  as  she  chose  to 
lie  down  to  sleep  between  the  wheels. 
She  was  such  a  nice  dog.  Mercifully 
she  did  not  live  a  minute  after. 

We  passed  through  the  new  town  of 
Bulawayo  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
having  been  exactly  five  weeks  trek- 
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king.  This  is  supposed  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinarily quick  journey,  and  lias 
quite  upset  all  the  prophecies  of  the 
croakers.  Dr.  Jameson  and  Sir  John 
Willoughby,  who  have  a  house  between 
the  old  and  new  towns,  about  two 
miles  from  the  latter,  are  living  in 
tents  and  have  given  us  their  rooms. 
It  makes  one  quite  ashamed  to  accept 
so  much  kindness.  I  have  Sir  John 
Willoughby's  room.  This  is  a  true  and 
faithful  description  of  it.  It  has  mud 
walls,  mud  floor,  thatched  roof  with  no 
ceiling,  doors  made  of  two  packing-case 
lids,  and  an  unglazed  window  with 
shutter  of  rough  boards.  Furniture  :  a 
bedstead,  one  box  upside  down,  some 
wooden  shelves,  a  small  strip  of  mat- 
ting, an  empty  whiskey  bottle  doing 
duty  as  a  candlestick,  and  (oh  I  luxury) 
A  table  !  Dr.  Jameson's  room,  occu- 
pied by  Mrs.  Grey,  is  much  the  same, 
-only  it  has  a  six-inch  square  looking- 
^lass  as  well ;  and  for  the  first  time  for 
live  weeks  she  has  been  able  to  look  at 
her  back  hair.  The  dining-room  and 
kitchen  are  close  by,  and  I  suppose  it 
Is  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  latter  that 
there  were  a  few  flies  about.  Mr.  A. 
Grey  asked  Dr.  Jameson's  factotum, 
Garlick,  whether  the  flies  had  been 
very  troublesome  in  the  summer,  to 
which  he  replied,  ^*  Yes,  indeed,  sir ; 
you  couldn't  see  through  them."  The 
house  is  very  comfortable  really,  al- 
though my  description  of  it  may  make 
you  think  it  is  an  inappropnate  abode 
for  the  administrator  of  a  territory  as 
large  as  France.  But  this  Indifference 
to  show  is  one  of  the  things  that  make 
one  proud  of  one's  countrymen.  Dr. 
Jameson  dined  with  us  the  evening  of 
the  day  we  arrived.  He,  Mr.  A.  Grey, 
and  Sir  J.  Willoughby  have  now  gone 
on  to  the  Bonsor  mine,  and  we  join 
them  there  in  the  wagons  early  next 
week  ;  so  I  hope  we  shall  see  more  of 
him. 

I  have  been  sketching  in  Lobengula's 
old  town  of  Bulawayo,  which  is  about 
three-quarters  ot  a  mile  from  here.  It 
was  burnt  by  his  order  when  he  fled. 
It  is  on  the  top  of  a  slope,  and  con- 
sisted of  an  enormous  circle  of  red  mud 
huts,  about  four  deep,  and  close  to- 


gether, the  space  enclosed  being  about 
six  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  Within 
the  circle  were  Lobengula's  brick  house 
and  his  wives'  huts,  with  a  wooden 
stockade  round  them.  His  indunas 
(chiefs  or  headmen)  lived  with  their 
belongings  in  the  circle  of  huts,  whose 
broken  and  blackened  walls  still  re- 
main, though  the  thatch  is  all  burnt 
off.  They  were  only  about  four  or  Ave 
feet  high  to  the  eaves,  and  the  rounded 
doorways  not  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  high.  Of  Lobengula's  house  noth- 
ing but  a  low  heap  of  bricks  remains. 
It  is  very  pathetic  to  see  tlie  great  de« 
serted  kraal  once  so  populous,  and  now 
tenanted  only  by  a  few  screaming 
plovera  flying  round  and  round  over  it. 
One  or  two  miserable  looking  blacks 
were  squatted  among  the  ashes  grub- 
bing for  a  few  glass  beads.  Far  away, 
—  the  only  thing  that  breaks  the  mo- 
notony of  the  horizon, — you  see  Tha- 
has  Induna,  the  hill  where  Lobengula 
won  his  first  victory.  In  spite  of  all 
his  cruelties,  one  cannot  help  being 
rather  sorry  for  the  old  king.  I  think 
that  feeling  is  held  by  most  of  the 
people  engaged  in  the  war.  The  Mata- 
bili  seem  absolutely  quiet,  and  have  no 
sense  of  the  ignominy  of  defeat.  But 
their  insolence  before  the  war  is  almost 
beyond  belief.  They  would  enter  an 
Englishman's  wagon  unbidden,  pull  the 
book  he  was  reading  out  of  his  hand 
and  throw  it  on  the  floor  again  and 
again,  spit  into  his  water-bottle,  snatch 
off  his  hat,  and  if  he  tried  to  recover  it, 
chuck  a  knobkerrie  (club  or  knobbed 
stick)  under  his  chin  so  as  almost  to 
shatter  his  teeth.  These  insults  had  to 
be  borne  in  silence,  as  resistance  would 
only  have  ended  in  murder  by  over- 
whelming numbers.  But  the  forbear- 
ance and  self-restraint  of  the  white 
men  when  their  turn  came,  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  marvellous  after  such 
provocation. 

Garlick  has  given  me  a  delightful 
knobkerrie  made  of  rhinoceros  horn, 
which  he  found  in  Lobengula's  kraal 
when  the  troops  entered  it  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  We  have  been  spending 
the  morning  in  buying  Matabili  ostrich- 
feather   headdresses,  etc., .  which   are 
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unutterably  filthy,  and  will  have  to 
uudei^o  a  severe  courae  of  fumigation 
before  they  are  presentable. 

V. 

Victoria,  July  26th,  18B4. 

We  left  Bulawaya  ou  the  7th,  arriv- 
ing here  two  days  ago,  having  had  a 
very  interesting  journey,  with  about  as 
near  an  approach  to  anything  like  ad- 
venture as  we  are  likely  to  experience. 
The  day  we  left  we  lunched  with  Mr. 
iand  Mrs.  Colenbrander,  who  have  built 
a  set  of  large  huts  close  to  the  new 
Bulawayo.    One  of  these  is  decorated 
with  leopanl  skins,  which  are  spread 
on    all  the   seats  and  tables,  a  large 
kaross    covering    the    bed,  the  whole 
having  an  air  of  barbaric  splendor.    It 
was  hoped  that  there  would  be  a  large 
number  of  natives  assembled  for  the 
dance  which  was  to  follow,  but  from 
various  causes,  comparatively  few  came. 
Among  those  that  did  come  were  two 
of  Lobengula's  brotlici*s    and   several 
other  chiefs.     The    dances    consisted 
chiefly  of  rows  of  men  in  line,  holding 
their  knobkerries  upright  in  one  hand, 
and  slowly  lifting  each  foot  alternately 
as  high  as  possible,  and  bringing  it 
down   fiat  on  the  sole  with  a  thump 
that  made  one's  own  soles  ache  to  see 
it.    This  was  accompanied  by  a  monot- 
onous chant  of  some  eight  or  ten  notes 
repeated  endlessly  with  the  same  words. 
One  of  these  phrases  we  are  told,  was 
to  the  effect  that  as  they  had  no  corn 
that  year  to  make  beer,  the  white  man 
should  give  it  them.    Another  was  in 
praise  of  the  ^'  good  old  times  ;  "  but, 
to  judge  by  the  singing,  these  much- 
vaunted  times  must  have  been  lugu- 
brious enough  to  make  the  old  cow  die 
on  the  spot.     The  women  danced  in  a 
group  by  themselves,  several  of  them 
with  their  babies  tied  on  their  backs, 
the  little  things   taking  the  jogs  and 
shakes  to  which  they  were  subjected 
with  absolute   equanimity.    Both  men 
and  women  were  dressed  in  every  va- 
riety of  garment,  from  a  suit  of  tweeds 
to  a  mere  little  piece  of  skin  hanging 
from    the    waist.     Brass  anklets    and 
bracelets    were    frequent,   and    every 
native  carries  a  snuff-box,  either  round 


the  neck  or  waist  or  stuck  in  his  ear. 
For  this  latter  position  empty  cartridge- 
cases  are  in  much  request.  They  are 
stuck  through  a  slit  in  the  lobe  of  the 
ear. 

We  left  Bulawayo  that  evening  with 
the  wagons  and  three  fresh  spans  of 
oxen.  On  the  way  we  passed  the 
scene  of  the  two  fights  between  the 
Chartered  Company's  forces  and  the 
Matabili  on  the  march  from  Victoria  to 
Bulawayo.  Mr.  G.  Grey  was  in  both 
fights,  and  by  close  questioning  we  got 
very  vivid  descriptions  of  them  from 
him.  The  extraordinary  folly  of  the 
Matabili  strikes  me  more  than  any- 
thing else.  They  absolutely  thought 
that  they  had  only  to  fire  a  shot,  and 
walk  in  and  assegai  our  men  without  a 
struggle.  They  neglected  almost  every 
natural  advantage,  and  showed  neither 
tactics  nor  generalship  of  any  kind. 
Neither  of  the  fights  seem  to  have 
been  nearly  as  severe  as  those  in  the 
Soudan  war,  comparing  them  with  what 
one  has  heard  of  the  latter.  In  the 
firat  fight  the  attackers  were  chiefly 
slave  regiments.  In  the  second  thev 
were  the  ci-ack-and-hitherto-invincible 
pure  Matabili  regiments.  Some  of  the 
men  in  these  last  were  really  very 
brave,  and  came  on  recklessly  until 
they  were  shot  down,  but  none  got 
nearer  than  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  laager. 

We  reached  the  Shangani  Elver 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  and 
when  we  woke  up  I  called  to  John,  our 
special  '*  boy,"  to  know  on  which  side 
of  the  river  we  had  outspanned,  to 
which  his  lucid  reply  was  ^*0n  this 
side."  This  answer  is,  I  think,  on  a 
par  with  that  given  to  us  one  day  by 
our  native  driver  on  our  way  to  Basuto- 
land.  We  saw  three  large  birds  sitting 
on  an  ant-heap,  and  asked  him  what 
they  were.  He  answered  that  he  didn't 
know  what  the  black  one  was,  but  the 
two  white  ones  were  black  crows. 
After  leaving  the  Shangani  Biver  we 
diverged  from  the  main  road  across 
high,  grassy  tableland,  very  bare  of 
bush,  where  so  few  vehicles  passed 
that  the  track  was  extremely  indistinct, 
and  occasionally  every  one  yras  hunting 
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about  to  fiad  it  at  all.  We  went  along 
the  watershed,  the  streams  on  our  right 
all  joiuiug  the  Lundi,  and  those  on 
our  left  eventually  reaching  the  Zam- 
besi. Unfortunately,  the  track  was 
rather  on  the  south  side  of  the  water- 
shed, and  every  mile  or  so  we  came 
upon  a  boggy  hollow  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  a  stream,  and  equally 
every  time  the  buck-wagon  stuck  in  the 
bog.  Then  followed  thrashings  and 
yells  for  about  twenty  minutes  or  more, 
and  then  a  second  or  even  a  third  span 
of  oxen  from  the  other  wagons  was  put 
on ;  and  after  more  thrashings  and 
yells  we  got  through.  You  may  won- 
der why  the  second  span  isn't  put  on  at 
once.  It  ought  not  to  be  put  on  at  all 
unless  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
oxen  of  the  first  span  get  cunning,  and 
if  they  are  indulged  won't  pull  at  all 
till  the  second  span  is  put  on. 

Our  conductor  was  terribly  disgusted 
with  this  road.  Naturally  his  pride  is 
to  get  over  the  ground  as  quickly  as 
possible,  with  as  few  hitches  as  pos- 
sible. But  once  he  has  poured  out 
his  griefs  he  sets  to  work  with  great 
energy  and  resource*  to  overcome 
the  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  he  re- 
marked, with  an  air  of  resigned  despair, 
at  the  sixth  ** stick"  in  eight  hours, 
that  *Hhis  gets  kind  of  monotonous." 
The  monotony  was  presently  changed 
for  the  worse.  After  seeing  a  second 
span  of  oxen  set  to  pull,  and  disliking 
to  watch  the  thrashing  the  poor  brutes 
had  to  undergo,  we  walked  on  in  the 
dark  as  far  as  the  next  bog.  There  we 
were  stopped  by  cries,  and  were  pres- 
ently overtaken  by  Mumbu,  one  of  our 
lately  acquired  Mashuna  boys,  who 
said,  ^' Diisselboom  broke,"  and  de- 
parted. We  retraced  our  steps,  to  find 
the  buck-wagon  still  in  the  hole,  while 
the  sound  of  the  axe  betrayed  where  a 
tree  was  being  cut  down  to  replace  the 
diisselboom  (pole).  Meanwhile  vigor- 
ous efforts  were  still  being  made  with 
the  two  spans  of  oxen  to  move  the 
wagon,  and  just  as  we  got  back  we 
heard  a  crack,  and  away  went  the 
twenty-eight  oxen  up  the  hill  at  a  run, 
leaving  the  wagon  behind.  The  iron- 
work in  front  of  it  had  broken.    '^  It 


would  take  a  blacksmith  two  days' 
work  to  repair  it,  and,  indeed,  only  a 
professional  wagon-maker  could  do  it, 
and  he  supposed  he  would  have  to  re- 
main there  for  days  while  the  other 
wagons  went  on  to  fetch  a  blacksmith." 
Such  were  our  conductor's  melancholy 
prognostications,  and  with  such  a  pros- 
pect we  retired  to  bed.  But  his  pessi- 
mistic feelings  having  now  evaporated 
in  words,  he  ofE-loaded  the  wagon,  had 
it  dug  and  hauled  out  by  the  ^'  boys,'^ 
put  in  his  new  diisselboom,  fixed  it  to 
the  wagon  by  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  chains  in  place  of  the  broken 
iron-work,  re-loaded  it,  and  was  ready 
to  start  again  in  four  or  five  hours. 

These  *'  sticks  "  recun'ed  about  six- 
teen times,  but  as  there  is,  as  Dennison 
says,  considerable  monotony  about 
them,  I  will  describe  no  more.  At  the 
last  one  the  diisselboom  gave  way 
again,  the  only  wonder  being  that  it 
had  held  out  so  long,  but  Dennison  had 
anticipated  this,  and  had  got  another 
one  ready,  which  we  still  have  on. 

For  the  last  few  miles  we  were  ia 
more  hilly  ground,  and  prospectors  for 
gold  had  been  continually  passing. 
The  result  was  any  number  of  veldt 
fires,  which  sometimes  look  very  fine 
in  the  distance  with  their  great  col- 
umns of  smoke  by  day  and  lurid  glow 
in  the  sky  at  night,  but  which  are  most 
odious  from  all  other  points  of  view,  as 
they  destroy  the  bush  and  make  the 
great  plains  a  sheet  of  black.  The 
dust  from  this  is  so  fine  that  it  gets 
inside  all  one's  clothes,  and  the  conse- 
quent washing  required  is  serious.  At 
Inst  we  reached  the  Selukwe  Hills,  and 
outspanned  near  the  Bonsor  mine, 
where  Mr.  Grey  rejoined  us.  The  road 
here,  if  road  it  may  be  called,  ceases. 
A  few  Scotch  carts  (light  two-wheeled 
wagons)  have  passed  along,  but  no 
tent-wagons  had  ever  done  so.  From 
this  time  till  we  got  near  to  Victoria 
we  travelled  almost  entirely  by  day,  as 
we  should  almost  certainly  have  been 
upset  had  we  trekked  by  night.  The 
wagons  started  one  morning  at  7.30, 
with  Mr.  6.  Grey  as  pioneer,  cutting 
the  trees  before  them,  while  the  rest 
of  us  went  to  see  the  Bonsor  mine. 
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It  consists  of  a  shaft  newly  sunk  on  the 
site  of  some  pre-historic  workings,  the 
dug-out  holes  of  which  are  still  vis- 
ible ;  while  close  by  are  little  pits  and 
grooves  in  the  rock  believed  to  have 
been  worn  by  grinding  the  quartz. 
Even  the  stones  with  which  they 
ground  it  still  lie  beside  or  in  the  holes. 
To  allow  of  our  going  down  the  shaft 
a  kind  of  seat  had  been  rigged  up, 
attached  by  a  rope  round  a  hand- 
windlasSy  and  in  this,  guiding  ourselves 
by  our  feet  from  hitting  the  walls  of 
the  shaft,  we  descended  one  by  one, 
some  sixty  feet  to  the  bottom.  The 
ancient  miners,  whoever  they  were, 
had  gone  down  within  about  four  feet 
of  this,  and  the  question  was  why  they 
had  stopped  there  ?  Were  they  driven 
out  of  the  country  or  had  the  gold 
come  to  an  end  at  that  depth  ?  It  is 
now  believed  that  here  at  any  rate  it 
was  not  from  the  latter  cause,  but 
whereas  near  the  surface  the  gold  lies 
in  the  quartz  free,  at  the  lower  level  it 
is  combined  with  pyrites,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  yeara  that  chemical 
processes  have  been  discovered  which 
permit  of  its  being  extracted  from  this 
in  a  way  that  pays.  A  small  drive  of 
some  ten  or  twenty  feet  has  been  made 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  across  the 
quartz  reef  bearing  the  gold.  At  Jo- 
hannesburg the  gold-beariug  strata  that 
I  saw  are  grey-colored,  and  not  at  once 
distinguishable  from  the  surrounding 
rock.  In  this  district  the  gold  is  found 
in  white  quartz  (if  streaky,  like  bacon, 
so  much  the  better)  between  layers  of 
dark,  reddish-brown  "  slate."  Here 
the  quartz-reef  is  vertical  and  extends 
along  the  surface  above  ground  for 
more  than  a  mile«  Experience  shows 
that  as  a  rule  when  the  extension  above 
ground  is  as  much  as  that,  the  exten- 
sion below  is  also  considerable.  The 
'*  slate  "  is  a  metamorphosed  aqueous 
stratum.  AH  this  I  gathered  (I  hope 
correctly)  from  Mr.  Mclntyre,  the  en- 
gineering manager,  who  took  infinite 
pains  to  explain  and  show  us  every- 
thing. We  were  afterwards  shown 
some  'Spanning"  of  the  quartz  from 
here  and  from  the  Dunraven  mine 
(where  they  have  come  on  three  gold- 


bearing  reefs  of  different  thicknesses), 
and  though  the  quartz  thus  panned  was 
so  coarsely  crushed  that  among  pieces 
of  the  size  of  peas  taken  up  at  random 
we  could  see  the  gold,  yet  the  gold  left 
after  the  panning  was  over  was  consid- 
erable in  amount.^  When  we  left  the 
mine  we  went  down  a  pass,  through 
the  lovely  wooded  hills  along  which 
the  wagons  were  slowly  threading  their 
way.  The  trees  were  mostly  either 
mountain  acacia  or  mahobo-hobo,  this 
Inst  resembling  a  magnolia  more  than 
anything  else,  only  the  leaves  are 
coarsely  ribbed  and  wider,  and  it  bears 
a  fruit  which  we  are  told  is  very  good 
eating.  We  had  not  gone  far  before 
we  saw  one  of  the  wagons  resting  in  a 
fainting  condition  (if  wagons  can  be 
imagined  to  faint)  against  a  tree,  while 
all  the  drivers,  leaders,  conductor,  and 
assistants  were  employed  in  trying  to 
hoist  it  up  so  as  to  get  it  past  the  tree. 
Our  contingent  of  men  materially  as- 
sisted in  that  process,  and  what  be- 
tween digging  on  one  side  and  shoving 
on  the  other,  they  at  last  succeeded  in 
righting  it,  but,  alas  I  no  louger  in  its 
pristiue  beauty,  for  all  one  side  of  the 
tent  was  battered  iu,  and  all  my  dress- 
ing and  drawing  things,  wliich  were 
hung  on  that  side,  were  scattered  iu 
wild  confusion,  some  spoiled  and  some 
lost.  However,  the  damage  was  not  as 
great  as  I  at  one  time  feared,  and  I 
have  had  no  irreparable  losses.  This 
over,  poor  Dennisou  had  to  rush  for- 
waiHl  to  the  buck-wagon,  which  had 
taken  the  opportunity  to  get  stuck 
ahead  of  us  ;  and  so  it  continued.  No 
sooner  was  one  wagon  got  past  a  crit- 
ical place  than  another  was  in  one. 
Sometimes  the  slope  of  the  hill  at 
right-angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
track  was  so  great  that  the  wagons 
were  only  saved  from  capsizing  by  four 
men  hauling  with  reims  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  here  Mr.  Mclntyre^s  strength 
was  invaluable.  Sometimes  a  very 
steep  dip  with  rocky  sides  and  bottom 
would  occur,  and  the  absence  or  pres- 

1  Panning  consists  in  shaking  some  finely  crashed 
gold-bearing  rock  in  a  basin  of  water,  untU  the 
gold,  being  heaviest,  forms  a  fine  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  the  rest  being  carefully  poured  off. 
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ence  of  a  small  stone  (and  there  were 
always  plenty  of  both  small  and  big 
ones)  at  the  critical  moment  would 
determine  whether  the  wagon  went 
over  or  not ;  or  a  turn  would  be  so 
sharp  that  many  trees  would  have  to 
be  cut  to  allow  of  the  oxen  getting 
sufficiently  in  a  straight  line  to  be  able 
to  pull.  It  was  really  very  exciting  to 
watch.  At  last  we  got  through  the 
worst  of  the  pass  without  an  upset, 
but  the  poor  spider  following  behind 
got  the  bolt  joining  the  under-carriage 
to  the  body  jerked  out,  and  the  four 
mules,  pulling  the  driver  and  front 
wheels  after  them,  left  the  rest  mildly 
but  firmly  in  a  hole.  Luckily  this  was 
close  to  where  the  wagons  had  out- 
spanned,  and  the  resourceful  Mr.  G. 
Grey  managed  to  mend  it  somehow  in 
the  course  of  the  evening ;  and  by 
always  getting  out  whenever  the  road 
was  more  than  usually  covered  with 
rocks  and  boulders,  and  by  continual 
tieing  together  with  reims,  we  have 
actually  got  it  here  with  only  one  more 
breakdown.  After  getting  through  the 
Selukwe  Hills  the  road  got  much  bet- 
ter, or  rather,  the  grass  plains  were 
smooth  enough,  and  spruits  only  came 
at  intervals.  We  lost  a  whole  day 
through  our  two  black  guides  taking  us 
wrong,  and  thus  we  only  succeeded  in 
going  eighteen  miles  on  the  right  road 
in  four  days.  Extra  delay  was  caused 
by  the  '*  long-wagon "  (perch-pole)  of 
the  buck-wagon  getting  badly  citicked 
in  crossing  a  spruit  on  the  wrong  road. 
We  had  immediately  to  outs  pan,  and  as 
no  suitable  tree  could  be  found  to  re- 
place it,  it  had  to  be  tied  up  with  reims 
wound  round  it  while  wet,  which 
shrunk  when  drying,  so  as  to  hold 
extremely  tightly  and  firmly.  Reims 
are  one's  salvation  in  this  country. 
Dennison  shot  a  beautiful  reed-buck 
this  day,  which  I  spent  my  time  in 
sketching,  while  Mrs.  Grey  and  Mr. 
Htzwilliam  climbed  up  to  the  top  of 
a  neighboring  kopje.  She  came  down 
almost  in  tears,  and  looking  like  a 
prickly  hedgehog.  You  never  saw 
such  a  sight.  Her  whole  dress,  inside 
and  out,  was  one  mass  of  prickles  ;  you 
could  hardly  see  an  inch  of  the  stuff 


of  which  it  was  made.  Tlie  prickles 
are  seeds  about  half  an  inch  long,  end- 
ing in  four  little  points,  which  hold  on 
like  grim  death.  You  can't  brush 
them  off  ;  they  must  be  picked  off  by 
hand.  The  plant  grows  in  great  pro- 
fusion wherever  there  has  been  native 
cultivation,  and  as  the  Makalanga» 
always  live  at  the  tops  of  the  kopjes 
for  fear  of  the  Matabili,  and  grow  all 
sorts  of  plants  in  the  crannies  of  the 
rocks,  you  invariably  find  this  abomi- 
nable weed  in  such  places.  So  bad  is 
it  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  go  up 
kopjes  now. 

All  through  this  district  there  is  ai 
good  deal  of  game,  and  riding  about  I 
constantly  saw  the  spoor  of  various 
kinds  of  buck,  and  sometimes  the  ani- 
mals themselves,  as  well  as  jackals  and 
huge  baboons.  One  day  we  galloped 
some  way  after  several  of  these,  until 
they  got  to  ground  where  we  could  not 
follow  them.  Another  day,  when  I 
was  out  riding  with  Mr.  G.  Grey  and 
Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  we  saw  a  honey-bird 
which  perched  near  us  on  a  tree  and 
began  uttering  its  chattering  note. 
We  followed  it  as  it  went  from  bush  to 
bush  for  some  way  till  we  came  to  a 
tree  from  which  some  one  had  previ- 
ously cut  out  a  bees'  nest  with  an  axe. 
The  bird  still  kept  chattering  and  flew 
on,  so  we  followed  it  again  for  about  a 
hundred  yards,  when  it  stopped  once 
more.  We  examined  the  trees  beside 
us,  and  presently  found  one  which  was 
quite  hollow,  and  through  a  small  hole 
we  could  see  the  honeycomb  inside, 
but  as  we  had  no  axe  we  could  not  cut 
the  tree  open.  Then  the  bird  left  off 
chattering,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  it. 
What  a  fraud  it  must  have  thought  us  I 
It  is  a  very  insignificant-looking  bird, 
smaller  than  a  thrush  and  dirty-grey  or 
drab  color,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  The 
native  superstition  is  that  if  you  do  not 
give  the  bird  some  of  the  honey  to 
which  it  leads  you,  it  will  lead  the  next 
person  it  finds  to  a  snake  or  a  lion. 

We  are  surrounded  now  with  native 
servants,  with  fine  black  skins  and  the 
minimum  of  clothes.  They  are  just 
like  children,  thoughtless,  callous,  and 
good-humored.    You  have  to  tell  them 
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ihe  same  thing  over  aud  over  again 
every  day,  as  tliey  never  remember  a 
general  order.  Sometimes  I  surrepti- 
tiously try  to  draw  tlieir  portraits,  but 
they  don't  like  it,  and  shift  somewhere 
else  before  I  have  done  more  than  a 
stroke  or  two.  Some  natives  are  very 
finely  built  men,  but  most  are  rather 
poorly  made,  and  of  low  type. 

One  day,  as  Mr.  A.  Grey  was  riding, 
he  heard  singing  in  the  bush  some  way 
off,  and  on  going  to  see  what  it  was, 
found  a  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children  threshing  '*  oofoo  "  (a  kind  of 
millet),  who  immediately  on  his  ap- 
pearance took  to  flight.  They  pres- 
ently returned,  however,  and  he  then 
went  to  fetch  the  rest  of  us.  They  had 
a  threshing-floor,  round  which  were 
arranged  platforms  of  branches  about 
three  or  four  feet  high,  on  which  were 
great  heaps  of  un threshed  grain.  In 
the  middle,  on  the  ground,  was  the 
oofoo  they  were  threshing,  and  round 
it  was  a  circle  of  about  forty  men  and 
ten  women,  each  with  a  new  white- 
peeled  club  rather  like  a  heavy  hockey- 
stick,  with  which  they  threshed,  hitting 
with  the  convex  outer  side  of  the  knob. 
All  the  time  they  sang  and  danced 
round  the  heap,  the  blows  coming  down 
in  regular  time  to  the  singing.  The 
songs  were  all  short,  of  one  or  two 
phrases  only  both  as  to  music  and 
words,  and  mostly  descending  some- 
what chromatically.  One  especially 
was  rather  like  irregular  chimes,  end- 
ing on  what  would  be  the  third  of  our 
scale.  But  they  sang  so  out  of  tunc, 
and  their  intervals  were  often  so  unex- 
pected, that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  say  what  their  scale  was.  The  songs 
were  not  specially  minor  in  key.  In 
the  intervals  for  rest  between  the 
songs  (each  song  was  repeated  ad  nau- 
Ham  without  a  pause),  they  drank 
Xaffir  beer.  Mr.  G.  Grey  ordered  the 
induna  to  fetch  a  calabash  (hollow  ed- 
out  gourd)  of  beer  for  him  to  drink. 
It  was  curious  to  see  the  chief  of  all 
these  men,  who  could  have  crushed  us 
in  a  minute  had  they  been  so  minded, 
after  a  look  at  Mr.  G.  Grey,  humbly  go 
and  lift  np  the  calabash  and  bring  it  to 
him  without  a  murmur,  while  the  rest 


of  the  natives  stoo<l  gazing  at  us.  I 
didn't  half  like  it,  but  I  expect  it  is 
right  to  impress  them  with  our  niorai 
superiority.  While  we  were  there  the 
■women  were  kept  at  that  part  of  the 
circle  which  was  farthest  away  from  us. 
Mr.  G.  Grey  says  we  are  very  lucky  to 
have  seen  this  threshing  dance,  as  the 
natives  will  not  do  anything  of  the  sort 
to  order,  and  you  only  get  the  chance 
by  chance. 

On  the  21st  we  reached  the  Tokwe 
Biver,  the  rocky  drift  being  somewhat 
troublesome  for  the  wagons  to  cross. 
Mr.  G.  Grey  had  procured  some  dyna- 
mite to  explode  in  the  water  in  hopes 
of  stunning  a  crocodile  ;  and  while  the 
wagons  were  crossing  the  drift  we  re- 
paired to  a  large  deep  pool  a  little  way 
off,  threw  in  the  dynamite,  aud  waited 
anxiously  for  the  result,  cameras  in 
hand.  After  a  pause,  two  or  three 
little  fish  floated  to  the  top,  and  noth- 
ing more.  Mr.  G.  Grey  saw  the  marks 
where  a  crocodile  had  been  lying  on  a 
sand-bank,  but  that  hardly  consoled  us. 

Yesterday  morning  the  two  Messrs. 
Grey  rode  on  to  make  arrangements  for 
our  stay  here.  We  were  still  about 
seven  miles  off  when  we  iuspanned 
after  dinner.  Mrs.  Grey  and  I  walked 
in  front  of  the  wagons  all  the  way, 
accompanied  by  the  two  dogs.  About 
two  miles  from  the  town  we  heard 
footsteps  in  front.  The  dogs  rushed 
forward  barking,  and  then  equally 
quickly  rushed  back  and  kept  cowering 
behind  us.  The  terrible  danger  from 
which  they  fled  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  G. 
Grey,  who  came  to  meet  us  and  show 
us  where  in  the  town  we  were  to  out- 
span,  and  we  walked  on  with  him. 
Somehow  we  missed  the  right  track  iu 
the  town,  and  wandered  about  trying 
to  find  our  abode,  knocking  people  up 
from  their  first  sleep,  and  generally 
being  a  nuisance,  till  at  last  we  got  to 
our  destination,  after  being  four  hours 
on  our  feet.  I  don't  wonder  at  our 
missing  the  track,  for  close  to  the  town 
there  are  dozens,  all  just  alike  ;  and  it 
was  quite  dark  with  no  moon  and  no 
lights  in  the  houses.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  set  down  apparently  per* 
fectly  casually  on   the  veldt,  and   at 
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considerable  intervals.  Only  about 
fifty  whites  live  here,  of  which  three  or 
four  are  women.  The  town  is  much 
more  picturesquely  situated  than  Bu- 
lawayo,  with  pretty  hills  all  round  ;  but. 
the  veldt  itself  close  by  is  ugly  just 
now,  the  grass  being  short  and  eaten  of 
locusts,  and  with  scarcely  any  bush. 


From  The  Contemporary  BeTlew. 
THE  POLITIGAL  SITUATION  IK  FBANGE. 

BT  GABBIBL  MOKOD. 

The  general  elections  of  18d3  and  the 
tragic  death  of  President  Carnot  have 
wrought  a  very  perceptible  change  in 
the  course  of  French  politics.  During 
the  entire  period  from  the  election  of 
M.  Grdvy  in  1879  to  the  elections  of 
1893,  the  prevailing  system  was  that 
which  is  called  the  ''  policy  of  concen- 
tration." Bepublicans  of  all  shades 
sought  to  act  together,  in  order  to  fight 
against  any  possible  return  to  power  of 
the  Clerical  and  Conservative  party,  or 
to  resist  an  immediate  danger  such  as 
the  Boulangist  movement.  The  Gam- 
bettist  or  Opportunist  party  always 
formed  the  kernel  of  these  hybrid  and 
ephemeral  majorities,  which  comprised 
deputies  of  the  most  diverse  opin- 
ions, ranging  from  the  edge  of  the 
Centre  party  to  the  summit  of  the  Ex- 
treme Left.  The  heterogeneous  com- 
position of  the  ministries  forbade  any 
long  tenure  of  power.  As  their  pro- 
grammes were  nothing  but  compromises 
to  which  each  section  of  the  Bepubli- 
can  party  sacrificed  its  most  character- 
istic aims,  the  moment  soon  arrived 
when  dissatisfaction  broke  out,  and 
members  of  the  same  Cabinet  were  at 
issue  with  each  other ;  and  as  there 
was  no  settled  majority,  acting  under 
recognized  leaders,  personal  ambitions, 
jealousies,  and  lobby  intrigues  led  to 
ministerial  changes,  although  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  that  the  new 
ministry  would  be  very  like  the  old. 
Thus  a  series  of  Cabinets  were  con- 
structed, one  after  the  other,  in  which 
generally  most  of  the  members  of  the 
last  ministry  were  again  assembled 
under  a  new  chief,  and  which,  what» 


ever  their  composition  and  whatever 
circumstances  had  given  them  birth, 
always  found  themselves  fulfilling  the 
same  task,  contending  against  the  dan- 
gers, real  or  imaginary,  of  clerical  in- 
trigue, reorganizing  the  army  on  the 
principle  of  shorter  and  shorter  uni- 
versal service,  pushing  forward  public 
education,  and  especially  compulsory 
and  secular  elementary  education,  car- 
rying out  a  long  programme  of  ex- 
tensive public  works  —  in  particular, 
completing  the  railway  system  —  and, 
lastly,  purauing  a  commercial  policy  of 
which  the  two  essential  points  were 
protectionist  tariffs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colonial  empire  of  France. 
At  the  same  time  these  ministries,  la 
order  to  keep  their  places  at  all,  were 
obliged,  in  the  choice  of  their  adminis- 
trative officers,  to  distribute  promotion 
with  the  utmost  skill  amongst  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  their  unstable  ma- 
jority ;  and  as  the  miuistera  came 
mostly  from  the  Moderate  party,  but 
could  only  continue  In  office  by  the 
favor  of  the  Radicals,  it  followed  that 
the  share  of  patronage  obtained  by  the 
Radicals  for  their  clients  was  much 
larger  than  was  justified  by  the  Radical 
strength  either  in  the  country  or  in 
the  Chambers.  An  administration  thus 
brought  together  on  personal  grounds 
and  unable  to  reckon  on  the  life  of  any 
ministry,  could  not  of  course  attend  to 
anything  but  how  to  manage  all  the 
groups  at  once,  and,  above  all,  how  to 
secure  the  favor  of  infiuential  electors 
and  deputies.  That  is  why  the  admin- 
istration showed  such  strange  weak- 
ness, not  to  speak  of  secret  connivance, 
in  the  face  of  Boulangism,  a  weakness 
so  great  as  to  lead  to  grave  fears  of  its 
success  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, displayed  a  culpable  remissness 
in  dealing  with  the  most  serious  elec- 
toral frauds,  such  as  those  committed 
in  the  Parliamentary  and  municipal 
elections  at  Toulouse. 

The  characters  of  the  two  presidents 
of  the  republic  who  held  office  from 
1879  to  1894  were  particularly  favorable 
to  the  policy  of  concentration.  M. 
Grdvy,  while  he  showed  real  wisdom 
and  keen  intelligence  in  following  and 
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guiding,  80  far  as  the  Coustitution 
allowed  him  to  do  so,  the  foreign  policy 
of  France,  carried  the  practice  of  in- 
difference and  abstention  in  home 
affairs  so  far  as  to  neglect  even  his 
representative  duties  as  head  of  the 
State,  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to 
increase  his  fortune  by  saving  out  of 
his  allowances,  and  letting  his  son-in- 
law,  M.  Wilson,  exert  an  improper 
influence  over  the  distribution  of  places 
and  favors.  M.  Carnot,  who  filled  the 
office  of  president  with  so  much  dignity 
and  correctness,  confined  himself,  of 
his  own  will,  to  performing  his  exter- 
nal representative  duties  and  to  the 
task  of  making  the  supreme  power 
respected  for  his  virtues  and  loved  for 
his  charities.  He  had  belonged  to  the 
Radical  party ;  and  as  personally  he 
had  no  confidence  in  any  one  except 
two  somewhat  mediocre  Radicals,  MM. 
Tirard  and  Sarrien,  he  could  not  imag- 
ine any  other  policy  than  that  of  con- 
centration. It  must  be  admitted  further 
that  circumstances  rendered  this  policy 
almost  inevitable  from  the  moment 
when  the  Parliamentary  Bight  took  up 
an  attitude  so  openly  hostile  to  the 
republic  that  the  most  moderate  Re- 
publicans were  unable  to  join  them, 
while  the  Extreme  Left  showed  too 
little  coherence  or  practical  sense  for 
the  Opportunists  to  arrange  with  them 
any  common  plan  of  action.  It  must 
also  be  recognized  that  under  such 
conditions  these  successive  Cabinets, 
always  new  and  yet  always  similar, 
these  floating  majorities,  made  up  in 
the  whole  a  kind  of  nondescript  gov- 
ernment, compelled  to  avoid  any  ex- 
treme measure,  either  of  a  reactionary 
or  revolutionary  kind,  and  humbly  to 
follow  every  breath  of  popular  opinion. 
Meanwhile  the  local  administration,  in 
spite  of  its  defects,  was  kept  going  by 
its  almost  historic  traditions  of  order 
and  probity,  as  well  as  by  that  sense 
of  professional  duty  which  a  public 
function  naturally  creates  in  its  occu- 
pant. 

Ever  since  the  general  election  of 
1893  this  situation  has  been  utterly 
changed.  It  was  clearly  perceived  that 
tho  period  of  concentration  was  over, 


and  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
ministry  to  be  formed  of  men  of  like 
views,  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  definite  programme,  and 
unhesitatingly  supported  by  a  majority 
which  they  directly  represented.  Many 
causes  combined  to  give  this  new  direc- 
tion to  Parliamentary  affairs,  which 
began  with  the  breaking  up  of  old 
party  divisions. 

The  principal  of  these  causes  was  the 
collapse  of  the  Boulangist  movement, 
which  commenced  in  1889  with  the 
flight  of  the  general  to  Belgium  and 
his  condemnation  by  the  Senate,  sit- 
ting as  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  and 
was  completed  by  the  failure  of  his 
partisans  at  the  elections  of  the  same 
year,  and,  finally,  by  the  melancholy 
suicide  of  the  tragi-comic  hero.  Bou- 
langism  had  carried  with  it  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  Extreme 
parties,  and  even  not  a  few  Socialists. 
Nearly  all  the  Monarchists  and  Bona- 
partists  had  been  its  secret  or  avowed 
accomplices,  and  had  been  compelled, 
in  order  to  conceal  their  faint  hopes  of 
a  Restoration,  to  pretend  to  rally  to  the 
idea  of  a  new  Republic,  of  which  Bou- 
langer  was  to  be  the  head.  On  the 
morrow  of  the  defeat,  the  discovery  of 
the  scandalous  bargain  which  had  been 
struck  between  the  Comto  de  Paris  and 
the  general  threw  into  utter  confusion 
all  these  men  who  had  conspired  to 
make  up  a  party  without  principle 
and  without  programme,  dissembling  so 
many  contradictory  hopes  which  they 
durst  not  avow.  The  blow  fell  with 
the  greatest  force  upon  the  mass  of 
honest  Conservatives,  who  saw  the 
cause  of  monarchy  fatally  compro- 
mised, and  were  now  disposed  to  prefer 
the  Parliamentary  Republic,  with  cer- 
tain guarantees,  to  such  futile  and  un- 
dignified adventures. 

The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand, 
began  to  perceive  that  the  Parliamen- 
tary system,  as  it  had  up  to  that  time 
been  carried  on,  was  falling  into  dis- 
credit with  the  mass  of  the  voters,  in 
whose  eyes  it  appeared  not  as  a  regular 
contest  of  parties  and  opinions,  but  ao 
a  club  of  self-interested  individuals  in* 
tent  on  nothing  but  place  and  power. 
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l^hey  deemed  it  essential  to  have  done 
with  concessions  and  compromises 
which  only  served  to  band  together 
men  who  differed  profoundly  in  prin- 
ciple, and  to  form,  instead,  parties 
representing  schools  of  opinion  and 
dcfiDite  views. 

The  attitude  taken  up  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  towards  the  Republican  govern- 
ment also  tended  to  facilitate  the  re- 
distribution of  the  old  parties.  His 
Italian  subtlety,  his  statesmanlike  in- 
sight, and  his  severe  impailiality,  ena- 
bled him  to  perceive  that  the  Church 
had  evei7thiug  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain  by  remaining  committed  to  mo- 
narchical ideas  without  a  future  ;  that 
the  Catholics  had  everything  to  gain 
by  loyally  accepting  the  republic,  and 
taking  their  proper  place  in  it ;  and 
that  Moderate  Republicans  would  be 
quite  disposed,  in  face  of  the  attacks  of 
Extremists,  to  accept  the  alliance  of 
the  "Rallies,"  provided  that  they 
would  be  content  with  claiming  justice 
and  good-will,  without  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  laws  and  institutions  which 
were  the  foundations  of  the  republic. 
The  view  of  Leo  XIII.  has  been  justi- 
fied by  the  result.  The  party  of  reac- 
tion was  instantly  shattered ;  a  large 
body  of  Republicans  have  abandoned 
the  attitude  of  surly  distrust  of  the 
Catholics  which  they  had  hitherto  held, 
and  have  shown  a  disposition  to  accept 
in  some  degree  the  aid  of  this  right 
wing  which  has  suddenly  come  to  en- 
large their  ranks. 

Again,  the  Panama  affair  brought  a 
new  element  to  aid  in  the  dislocation 
of  parties.  Although  it  has  proved 
impossible  to  say  exactly  on  whom 
rested  the  responsibility  or  the  actual 
guilt,  the  result  has  been  to  destroy 
absolutely  the  credit,  the  force,  and  the 
cohesion  of  the  old  Opportunist  group, 
which  for  years  had  in  reality  had  the 
guidance  of  the  republic.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  press,  have  been  directly  compro- 
mised. Public  opinion  has  thrown  a 
general  though  vague  discredit  on  al- 
most every  one  who  took  any  part  in 
the  business ;  and  violent  animosities 
have  sprung  up  within  the  group  itself. 


some  having  played  the  part  of  ac- 
cusers and  others  that  of  accused. 
The  Panama  affair  did  not  prevent  most 
of  the  Opportunists  from  keeping  their 
seats  at  the  1893  elections  —  the  system 
of  scruUn  d'^arrondissement  making  it 
difficult  to  effect  sudden  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  parliamentary  strength 
—  but  it  certainly  helped  on  the  partial 
success  of  the  Socialists  and  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  *'  Rallies." 

This  rise  of  a  Socialist  party  in  the 
Chamber  was  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  elections  of  1893,  and 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to 
the  downfall  of  the  policy  of  concentra- 
tion. Former  Chambers  had  contained 
some  three  or  four  representatives  of 
revolutionary  Socialism  ;  but  they  were 
altogether  isolated,  and  scarcely  dared 
to  raise  their  voice.  Some  few  of  the 
Radicals,  indeed,  called  themselves 
Socialist,  but  their  Socialism  was  of  a 
vague  and  general  kind,  which  formu- 
lated no  precise  demands,  and  did  not 
embarrass  either  its  professors  or  those 
who  accepted  them  as  temporal^  allies. 
Besides,  it  had  been  for  some  years 
the  fashion  among  politicians  seeking 
popularity,  or  wanting  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  to  call 
themselves  Socialists,  without  attach- 
ing any  exact  meaning  to  the  word. 
But  in  1893  there  appeared  in  the 
Chamber  a  group  of  some  fifty  true 
Socialists,  openly  professing  Collectivist 
doctrines  and  the  definite  object  of 
changing  the  veiy  bases  on  which  so- 
cial order  has  rested  in  Prance  since 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  plainly 
proposing  to  make  the  regular  action  of 
parliamentary  government  impossible 
by  means  of  a  system  of  relentless  op- 
position, permanent  obstruction,  and 
furious  attacks,  shrinking  from  no  scan- 
dal and  no  calumny.  This  Socialist 
group  contains  educated  and  convinced 
theorists  such  as  Jules  Guesde,  and 
orators  of  an  eloquence  both  logical 
and  enthusiastic  such  as  Jean  Jaurte. 
It  has  drawn  into  its  sphere  all  the 
most  advanced  of  the  old  Radical  party , 
which  finds  in  Socialism,  more  or  less 
explicit,  an  electoral  platform.  The 
formation  of  this  new  Extreme  Left 
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party,  with  which  neither  compromise 
nor  concentration  was  possible,  which, 
indeed,  rejected  all  thought  of  compro- 
mise, could  not  but  drive  the  Moderate 
Republicans  to  form  a  compact  group, 
submitting  to  strict  discipline  under 
recognized  leaders,  and  so  dispose  them 
to  seek  at  need  the  alliance  of  the 
^^Balli^"  in  struggling  with  their  ene- 
mies. 

The  Anarchist  crimes  also  hastened 
the  new  grouping  of  political  forces. 
Anarchism  had  long  been  considered 
4IS  a  sort  of  mental  disease,  affecting  a 
few  fanatical  theorists,  like  M.  Elis^e 
Beclus,  or  Prince  Kropotkin,  but  ex- 
tending only  to  some  very  small  sets  of 
workmen  or  ruffians.    But  the  series  of 
outrages,  which  began  with  the  exploits 
of  Bavachol,  followed  by  the   explo- 
sions  in    the    Bestaiirant   Y€ry,   the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the   Caf^ 
Terminus,  and  ended  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Carnot  in  the  midst 
of  the  Lyons  fdtes,  brought  to  light  the 
•extraordinary   spread  of    the    ravages 
made  by  this  doctrine,  which  is  all  the 
more  formidable  that  it  will  not  bear 
•discussion,  that  it  has  the  character  of 
An  unreasoning  faith,  and  that  it  satis- 
fies at  the  same  time  the  extreme  im- 
pulses of  Individualism  and  the  most 
extravagant  dreams  of  Socialism.    Al- 
though the  Socialists,  imbued  with  the 
idea  of  the  omnipotent  State,  sole  pro- 
prietor and  dispenser  of  wealth,  are 
naturally   hostile   to   Anarchist    ideas, 
their  diatribes  against  society  and  the 
•existing    order   of   government   make 
Ihem  propagators,  and  almost  accom- 
plices of  Anarchism.    Their  principal 
organ,  La  Petite  Bepuhlique,  with  its 
incessant  and  furious  attacks  upon  all 
the  representatives  of  authority,  might 
well  be  treated  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
proper  Anarchist  organs,  such  as  Le 
Phre  Peinard.    It  would  be  true  to  say 
that  to  the  battle  against  the  Socialists 
and  Anarchists  is  duo  the  foimation  of 
that  great  party  of  ''  Governmental  Re- 
publicans,'-'   which    immediately    after 
the  elections  of  1893  set  to  work  to 
establish  a  stable  majority,  led  by  a 
homogeneous  ministry.    The  voting  of 
^e  lawagaiust  Anarchist  iutriguea  and 


doctrines  — a  law  stigmatized  as  crim- 
inal by  the  Socialists  and  a  section  of 
the  Radicals  —  proved  a  true  touch- 
stone, distinguishing  the  governmental 
Republicans  from  those  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  old  idea  of  concentra- 
tion, or  who  aimed  at  revolution. 

After  the   Lyons  catastrophe,  as  I 
have   said,  the    feeling  strongly   pre- 
vailed in  Parliament  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  form  a  government  with  a  fixed 
programme,  and  pledged  energetically 
to  repress  all  revolutionary  tendencies. 
The  election  of  M.  Casimir-P^rier  as 
president  of  the  republic  in  the  place 
of  M.  Carnot  was  a  striking  proof  of 
this  feeling.    He  was  selected  on  ac- 
count of  his  name,  his  great  social  posi- 
tion, and  the  governing  ability  which 
he  had  shown  in  his  brief  tenure  of 
the  presidency  of  the  Council.    He  was 
great-grandson  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1789, 
whose  castle  of  Yizille  was  the  cradle 
of  the   Revolution  in  Dauphin^ ;    he 
was  grandson  of  the  well-known  min- 
ister of  Louis  Philippe,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  term  of  office,  had 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  pres- 
tige of  France  in  Europe  by  means  of 
the  expeditions  to  Italy  and  Belgium, 
in  laying   down    sound    principles    of 
Parliamentary  and  Liberal  government, 
and    in    repressing   revolutionary    in- 
trigues.   He  was  the  son  of  a  minister 
of  M.  Thiers,  and  had  himself  served 
with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1870.    If 
M.  Carnot,  grandson  of  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and 
son  of  a  minister  of  the  republic  of 
1848,  represented  the  austcrest  side  of 
the  Republican  tradition,  M.  Casimir- 
Purler  stood  for  the  Liberal  Parliamen- 
tary tradition  of  France  for  a  century 
back,  and  seemed  well  fitted  finally  to 
reconcile  the  disillusionized  Conserva- 
tives   to    the    Republican    flag.      His 
wealth,  his  personal   distinction,  and 
that  of  his  wife,  his  relations  with  the 
highest  society  of  Paris,  marked  him 
out  as  specially  able  to  give  eclat  to  the 
highest  office  of  the  State,  and  to  con- 
tinue  the  example   of  generosity  and 
charity  set  by  M.  Carnot.    Lastly,  the 
choice  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  rccog- 
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nized  party  leader  seemed  to  indicate  a 
desire  to  confer  on  the  president  of  the 
republic  some  personal  right  of  initia- 
tive in  the  government,  to  encourage 
him  to  go  beyond  the  mere  position  of 
an  impartial  arbitrator  between  parties, 
such  as  M.  Carnot  had  been,  and  to 
make  use  of  all  his  Constitutional 
powers  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment majority  in  the  Chamber  in  any 
settled  and  moderate  courae  of  policy 
which  it  had  resolved  to  follow. 

M.  Casimir-F^rier  did  not  seem  so 
well  convinced  as  were  his  supporters 
that  his  removal  from  party  strife  to 
the  presidency'  was  the  wisest  course. 
He  felt  himself  fitter  to  be  the  fighting 
chief  of  a  Cabinet  than  to  go  to  the 
Elys^e  and  play  the  part  of  a  mere 
representative,  and  incur  the  charge  of 
exceeding  his  functions  if  he  in  any 
way  intervened  directly  in  politics.. 
But  the  current  of  public  opinion  was 
so  strong  that  he  could  uot  decline 
what  was  presented  to  him  as  a  duty. 
He  was  the  less  disposed  to  evade  the 
task  that  on  the  morrow  of  the  death 
of  M.  Carnot  it  seemed  to  carry  with  it 
great  peril,  and  that  he  was  already 
the  object  of  the  most  atrocious  men- 
aces. '<In  the  face  of  danger,"  his 
brave  mother  said  to  him,  ''  a  F^rier 
never  hesitates." 

How  is  it  that  seven  months  after  he 
had  accepted  office,  with  all  its  difficul- 
ties in  full  view,  M.  Casimir-F^rier  had 
thrown  it  up,  and  risked  the  accusation 
of  inconsistency  and  weakness  ? 

In  the  first  place,  people  had  com- 
pletely deceived  themselves  as  to  the 
happy  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by 
having  at  the  Elys^e  a  man  of  the 
name,  the  position,  and  the  character 
of  M.  Casimir-F^rier.  If  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  the  new  president  carried  a 
prestige  which  neither  M.  Grdvy  nor 
M.  Carnot  had  enjoyed,  it  was  not  the 
same  in  France.  There  M.  F^rier  had 
no  particular  reputation  beyond  that 
section  of  the  "bourgeois  class  which  is 
sincerely  attached  to  the  republic  ;  and 
even  among  them  his  personal  record 
was  not  well  enough  known  to  bring 
him  any  very  lively  feelings  of  devo- 
tion.   Owing  to  a  certain  stiffness  in 


his  attitude,  something  curt  and  impe* 
rious  in  his  way  of  speaking,  and  his 
dread  of  everything  which  could  be 
mistaken  for  ostentation  or  advertise- 
ment, the  attachment  which  was  really 
felt  to  him  did  not  show  itself  with  the 
force  needful  to  create  a  current  of 
public  opinion  in  his  favor.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Badicals  and  Socialists 
had  no  difficulty  in  starting  among  the 
populace  a  very  strong  cuiTent  of  dis- 
trust and  even  hostility.  They  affected 
to  see  in  him  pothing  but  a  representa- 
tive of  that  constitutional  monarchy  of 
which  his  grandfather  had  been  the 
most  illustrious  embodiment.  They 
tried  to  trace  in  him  a  typical  Orlean- 
ist.  His  large  fortune,  his  position  as 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  Anzin 
mines  were  skilfully  used  against  him  ; 
they  made  him  out  to  be  a  representa- 
tive of  the  capitalists  who  grow  rich  on 
the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  the 
envious  spirit  which  is  the  very  soul 
of  democracies  gave  ready  credence  to 
all  the  lies  which  were  put  in  circula- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  the  F^rier  for- 
tune. Finally,  the  energy  which  he 
had  displayed  during  his  brief  ministe- 
rial career  led  them  to  fear  that  he 
might  fail  to  confine  himself  to  his  con- 
stitutional position  as  an  impartial 
arbitrator,  and  might  exert  an  improper 
influence  over  the  ministry  and  Far- 
liament.  M.  F^rier  did  nothing  to 
justify  these  suspicions  ;  his  attitude 
has  been  entirely  irreproachable,  and 
no  serious  man  can  question  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Republican  cause.  But 
whether  it  be  owing  to  unfortunate 
circumstances  or  to  some  want  of 
savotr-faire  in  his  own  character,  M« 
F^rier  was  never  able  to  chase  away 
the  mist  of  coldness  and  distrust  which 
surrounded  him  from  the  very  day 
when  he  went  to  the  Elys^e,  and  he 
very  soon  came  to  feel  that  his  election 
to  the  presidency  was  injurious  and 
not  helpful  to  the  regular  process  of 
government  and  the  progress  of  the 
Moderate  Republican  party. 

There  was  illusion  also  as  to  the  true 
strength  of  Moderate  ideas  and  the 
possibility  of  constructing  a  really 
homogeneous  majority  in  the  Chamber, 
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The  assassination  of  M.  Carnot  forced 
all  men  to  think  first  of  the  preserva- 
tion of   social  order,  and  in  this  com- 
mon feeling  it  was  easy  to  agree  on  the 
election  of  M.  Fdrier.    But  no  sooner 
was  the  alarm  allayed  than  the  diffi- 
culty of   maintaining    concord  among 
the  memhera  of  the  new  majority  be- 
came conspicuous.      The   ancient  and 
profound  jealousy  with  which  the  old 
Republicans  had  always  regarded  Cler- 
icalism reappeared,  and  was  a  serious 
embarrassment  to  the  '^  Balli^."    M. 
SpuUer,  indeed,   had    with    great  elo- 
quence announced  the  dawn  of  a  neto 
spirit  in  politics,  the  close  of  the  his- 
toric conflict  between  the  State  and  the 
Church,    between      Bcpublicans     and 
Catholics,  and  the  formation  of  a  great 
Liberal  party,  in   which   religious  dis- 
putes were  to  be  forgotten.     But   in 
these  declarations  some  saw,  or  affected 
to  see,  a  denial  of  the  very  principles 
by   which    the    Bepublicans    had    tri- 
umphed and  governed,  and  an  abdica- 
tion in  face  of  the  representatives  of 
ancient  parties,  who  were  preferring  a 
hypocritical  request  to  enter   tbe  Re- 
publican ranks,  only  in  order  to  destroy 
the    republic.    A  group  arose  within 
the    majority,    presided   over   by   M. 
Isambert,  which  insisted  that  the  gov- 
ernment ought    firmly  to  decline  the 
support  of  the  "  Rallies,"  and  proposed 
to  return  to  the  policy  of  concentration. 
Meanwhile  the  Socialists  in  the  Cham- 
ber succeeded  in  carrying  on  a  system 
of  obstruction,  worrying   the  govern- 
ment by  futile   and    noisy  interpella- 
tions,    causing     frequent    *'  scenes," 
preventing  the  passing  of  the  budget 
in    proper   time,  and  rousing  in   the 
country  a  sense  of  the  impotence  of 
Parliament    itself,  as  well    as  of   the 
majority  in   Parliament.    Outside  the 
Chamber    the  Socialists  organized,  in 
public  meeting   and   in   the   press,  a 
campaign  of   denunciation,   invective, 
and  calumny  against  the   president  of 
the  republic,  and  so  far  succeeded  that 
it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  jury  were  persuaded  to  convict  the 
worst    of  these  libellers,  M.   G^rault- 
Richard.      The  most  eloquent  of  the 
Socialist  deputies,  M.  Jaur^s,  defended 


M.  Gr^rault-Richard  at  the  Assizes,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  surpassing  even 
his  client  in  the  violence  of  his  invec- 
tives against  the  Pdrier  family.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards  M.  Gerault-Richard 
was  elected  a  deputy  for  Paris,  and  his 
candidature  was  used  as  a  popular 
demonstration  against  M.  Pdrier. 
Some  time  before,  M.  P^rier  had  been 
replaced  in  his  own  constituency  by 
an  obscure  pei*son  named  Bachimont, 
who  came  forward  under  Socialist 
auspices  as  a  peraonal  enemy  of  the 
president.  Thus,  at  the  same  time 
that  M.  P^rier,  who  maintained  the 
strictest  neutrality,  was  being  accused 
of  trying  to  impose  on  the  country  his 
personal  political  views,  he  had  not  the 
benefit  of  the  constitutional  fiction 
which  treats  the  president  as  above  all 
parties  and  all  polemics.  M.  Brisson 
himself,  the  most  respected  among  the 
Radical  leaders,  did  not  hesitate  to 
break  through  this  rule  of  parliamen- 
tary etiquette,  and  actually  in  a  public 
meeting  accused  M.  Casimir-Pdrier  of 
making  himself  a  tool  of  reaction. 

But  if  M.  P^rier  saw  himself  power- 
less in  the  country,  and  the  Chamber 
given  over  to  discord  and  feebleness, 
did  he  find  in  the  ministry  the  sym- 
pathy and  hearty  confidence  to  which 
he  was  entitled  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
continue  in  the  office  of  premier,  M. 
Dupuy,  his  competitor  for  the  presi- 
dency. It  was  an  act,  not  of  mere 
generosity,  but  rather  of  good  policy  ; 
for  M.  Dupuy  still  possessed  a  strong 
majority  in  the  Chamber ;  he  had 
shown  both  courage  and  decision  on 
many  occasions  —  in  particular,  in  the 
Quartier  Latin  riots  and  the  Bourse  du 
Travail  affair  ;  and  he  had  no  obvious 
successor  among  the  majority,  except, 
perhaps,  M.  Burdeau,  the  finance  min- 
ister. But  M.  Burdeau  was  so  inti- 
mate a  friend  of  M.  Pdrier  that  to 
invite  him  to  form  a  Cabinet  would 
have  looked  like  preferring  personal 
liking  to  the  interest  of  the  country. 

The  task  of  reconstituting  the  min- 
istry was  therefore  committed  to  M. 
Dupuy,  who  found  it  easy  enough.  M. 
Burdeau  succeeded  M.  Casimir-P^rier 
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aa  president  of  the  Chamber ;  M.  Foin- 
car^  went  over  from  the  office  of  Public 
Instruction  to  thiit  of  Finance,  in  place 
of  M.  Burdeau  ;  and  a  young  and  able 
deputy,  M.  Leygues,  took  the  portfolio 
.of  Public  Instruction.  No  doubt  M. 
P^rier  did  not  anticipate  a  long  life  for 
.the  Dupuy  ministry,  for,  esteemed  as 
M.  Dupuy  was  for  his  uprightness  and 
energy,  he  had  little  peraonal  magnet- 
ism, and  was  neither  large-minded  nor 
skilful  enough  for  a  prime  minister. 
M.  Pdrier  was  counting  on  M.  Burdeau 
to  form,  on  the  fall  of  M.  Dupuy,  a 
government  able  to  manage  the  ma- 
jority with  a  firm  hand,  and  deal  with 
public  affairs  in  a  comprehensive  and 
methodic  spirit.  But  M.  Burdeau  sud- 
denly died  of  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
caused  by  overwork  and  aggravated  by 
a  series  of  outrageous  attacks  on  his 
pei*sonal  honor,  and  with  him  fell  the 
hopes  M.  Purler  had  rested  on  him. 
Saddened  and  discouraged  by  these  dis- 
appointments, M.  Pdrier  also  thought 
he  perceived  in  the  behavior  of  the 
ministry  a  feeling  of  distrust,  if  not  of 
ill-will.  While  M.  Dupuy  took  every 
care  that  he  should  see  the  reports  of 
prefects  who  spoke  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  president  of  the  republic,  and 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  his  name  upon 
the  electorate,  the  finance  minister 
submitted  to  the  Chamber  a  revised 
budget,  of  which  M.  P^rier  had  no 
knowledge  ;  the  foreign  minister  neg- 
lected to  keep  him  informed  of  diplo-. 
matic  business,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
unfortunate  affair  of  Captain  Dreyfus  ; 
and  the  minister  of  war  made  arrange- 
ments to  dismiss  thirty-six  thousand 
men  in  active  service  to  their  homes 
without  telling  the  president  anything 
about  it.  There  was  a  letter  also  from 
the  regent  of  Spain,  addressed  to  the 
president,  which,  by  some  neglect,  was 
not  sent  on  to  him  for  several  days  — 
not  until  after  the  Spanish  ambassador 
had  told  him  of  it. 

This  attitude  of  the  ministers  admits 
of  some  explanation.  M.  Carnot  had 
got  them  into  the  way  of  dealing  with 
whatever  arose  themselves,  and  refer- 
ring nothing  to  him  except  at  the 
couticil-table ;  he  was  clearly  resolved 


not  to  interfere  directly  in  politics,  bat 
to  confine  himself  to  the  r6U  of  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  and  arbitrator  in 
parliamentary  struggles.  M.  P^rier, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  prime 
minister  not  many  months  before,  and 
had  under  his  orders  many  of  the  min- 
isters who  now  had  direct  responsi- 
bility. As  premier,  he  had  displayed  a 
marked  tendency  to  take  everything 
into  his  own  hands,  manage  every- 
thing, and  assume  all  responsibility ; 
and  it  was  natural  enough  for  minis- 
ters to  be  somewhat  jealous  of  his  in- 
terference, and  to  find  it  not  very  easy 
to  keep  him  au  courant  of  what  was 
going  on,  without  tempting  him  to  give 
them  advice  which,  coming  from  him, 
would  be  very  like  a  command.  It 
would  have  required  a  good  deal  of 
tact  and  dexterit}'  in  M.  P^rier  to  mod- 
ify what  was  clearly  a  false  position. 
He  preferred  to  hold  his  tongue  and 
wait ;  but  these  relations  with  the  min- 
isti7  could  not  but  confirm  his  impres- 
sion that  he  was  not  in  his  proper 
place,  and  that  the  presidency  did  not 
suit  him. 

An  incident,  slight  enough  in  appear- 
ance, but  involving  important  prin- 
ciples, suddenly  upset  the  Dupuy 
ministry.  The  government  and  the 
Chamber  got  into  a  dispute  with  the 
Orleans  and  Southern  Railway  Compa- 
nies over  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
ventions of  1883.  The  government 
contended  that  the  State  guarantee  of 
interest  did  not  extend  beyond  1914  ; 
the  companies  maintained  that  it  lasted 
till  1960.  The  question  went  before 
the  Council  of  State,  and  after  some 
months  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
companies.  Questioned  in  the  Cham- 
ber as  to  whether  he  was  going  to  ac- 
cept the  decision,  M.  Dupuy  declared 
that  the  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thorities were  bound  to  obey  the  de- 
cisions of  courts  of  justice  whatever 
they  might  be.  But  the  Chamber  car- 
ried a  resolution  refusing  to  recognize 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  State 
except  provisionally,  and  reserving  to 
the  State  and  Parliament  the  right  of 
deciding  In  1914  whether  the  guarantee 
ousrht   to   be    continued   or   not.    M. 
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Dupuy  resigued.  The  situation  was 
pariicuiarly  difficult,  because  a  fi^reat 
many  members  had  voted  against  tlie 
ministry  without  the  least  reference  to 
the  matter  in  hand.  Some  wanted  to 
upset  M.  Dupuy  from  a  desire  to  get 
back  to  a  government  of  concentration  ; 
and  this  tendency  had  for  some  time 
been  so  strongly  marked  in  Parliament 
that  M.  Brisson  succeeded  M.  Burdeau 
in  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  in 
spite  of  his  open  hostility  to  M.  Gasi- 
mir-F^rier.  Others  voted  against  M. 
Dupuy  because  they  knew  of  the  fric- 
tion between  him  and  M.  P^rier,  whom 
they  wished  to  relieve  of  an  ill-dis- 
posed and  troublesome  minister.  And 
within  the  Cabinet  itoelf,  two  minis- 
ters, M.  Barthou,  minister  of  public 
works,  and  M.  Poincard,  finance  min- 
ister, had  let  it  be  clearly  seen  that 
they  would  not  stand  or  fall  with  their 
chief. 

What  could  M.  Casimir-P^rier  do  ? 
To  reconstitute  a  Moderate  Republican 
ministry,  when  the  majority  of  those 
who  had  turned  out  M.  Dupuy  were 
Badicals,  would  have  been  an  act  of 
personal  authority.  To  offer  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  Badicals  would  have 
been  to  offend  all  who  had  joined  them 
simply  in  order  to  help  M.  P^rier,  and 
besides,  would  have  seemed  to  give 
approval  to  a  vote  which  was  an  obvi- 
ous encroachment  of  the  Legislature 
upon  the  Judiciary.  After  two  days' 
hesilatiou,  on  Tuesday,  January  22,  the 
public  learned,  with  profound  surprise, 
that  M.  Casimir-P^rier  had  resigned. 

A  cry  of  joy  arose  from  the  camp  of 
the  Socialists,  who  took  it  as  a  triumph 
of  their  policy  of  violence  and  insult. 
Astonishment  and  lively  indignation 
reigned  in  the  camp  of  the  Moderates, 
who  deemed  themselves  abandoned  in 
the  thick  of  the  battle  by  the  president 
of  their  choice.  No  one  dnred  say  a 
word  in  defence  of  M.  P^rier.  It  was 
said  tliat  he  had  acted  on  the  impulse 
of  a  moment  of  discouragement  and 
anger ;  that  he  had  lost  his  head  owing 
to  Anarchist  threats  conveyed  day  by 
day  in  anonymous  letters  to  the  Elys^e, 
and  menacing  not  only  M.  P^rier  him- 
self, but  his  wife  and  children  *,  that  he 
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had  been  disgusted  by  the  incessant 
attacks  of  certain  newspapers,  by  the 
elections  of  MM.  G^rault-Bichard  and 
Bachimont,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
M.  Brisson ;  and  that  he  had  lacked 
courage  either  to  submit  to  a  Radical 
ministry  or  to  try  to  bring  the  Moder- 
ates back  to  union  and  a  sense  of  duty. 
Certainly  this  surprising  decision  was 
calculated  to  provoke  the  severest  crit- 
icism. The  president  had  not  even 
talked  over  his  resignation  with  the 
leading  members  of  the  party  which 
had  brought  him  into  power.  It  looked 
like  the  act  of  a  rash  man.  But  it  is 
just  because  he  was  so  sure  to  be 
blamed,  because  he  risked  the  loss  of 
his  whole  political  future,  that  one 
must  look  for  some  other  explanation 
of  M.  Casimir-Pdrier's  decision.  When 
we  think  of  the  bravery  which  he 
showed  in  the  war  of  1870,  his  straight 
political  conduct  since  he  entered  Par- 
liament, his  statesmanlike  qualities  — 
the  coolness,  justice,  and  authority  of 
which  he  had  given  proof  in  his  premi- 
ership, and  the  resolution  with  which 
he  submitted  to  the  presidency  which 
he  did  not  desire,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admit  that  it  must  have  been  in  a 
moment  of  nervous  strain  that  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  an  act  which  he  knew 
would  be  universally  condemned. 

To  what  quarter  could  he  have 
turned  for  a  solution  ?  He  might  have 
asked  the  Senate  for  its  consent  to  a 
dissolution.  Suppose  he  had  got  it ; 
such  an  intervention  would  have  been 
represented  in  the  country  as  putting 
pressure  on  the  electorate.  Ever  since 
MaoMahon's  dissolution  of  1877,  this 
step,  so  natural  and  common  in  consti- 
tutional countries,  has  had,  in  France, 
the  air  of  a  coup  d^etat.  Besides, 
under  the  8crutin  d^arrojidissement^ 
there  was  not  much  chance  of  get- 
ting a  better  Chamber,  and  some  risk 
of  a  worse  one.  To  ask  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  in  order  to 
define  or  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
president,  would  have  been  to  court  a 
check  and  incur  the  charge  of  personal 
ambition.  To  call  the  Radicals  to 
power,  when  they  could  only  command 
a  majority  by  the  aid  of  the  Socialists^ 
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would  have  been  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  Parliament.  He  could  not 
have  played  a  strong  game  unless  he 
had  had  at  his  back  a  well-disciplined 
party  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country, 
full  of  confidence  in  him  and  deter- 
mined to  follow  his  lead.  He  felt  him- 
self, on  the  contrary,  surrounded  by 
unjust  suspicion,  ill  understood,  and 
badly  supported ;  he  saw  that  in  any 
event  he  would,  probably,  have  to  re- 
sign in  the  near  future,  and  to  resign 
in  circumstances  no  doubt  much  more 
favorable  to  himself  but  much  more 
dangerous  to  the  country  ;  for  he  would 
then  leave  the  Radicals  in  power,  and 
hand  over  his  office  to  a  Badical  presi- 
dent. He  took  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  real  Moderate 
majority  in  the  Chamber,  which  had 
been  in  evidence  several  times  since 
1893,  but  was  disunited,  incapable  of 
united  and  sustained  action,  and  divided 
by  personal  ambitions,  and  could  only 
be  recalled  to  the  consciousness  of  it- 
self and  its  duty  by  some  rude  shock. 
This  shock  he  administered  ;  and  the 
event  has  so  far  justified  his  expecta- 
tions. The  new  president  belongs  to 
the  same  political  section  as  himself; 
the  new  ministry  represents  the  same 
tendencies  as  that  of  M.  Dupuy,  and 
the  majority  seem  resolved  to  support 
it.  Now  one  may  safely  say  that  the 
present  ministry  could  not  have  been 
formed  under  M.  Casimir-P^rier,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  ministerial 
crisis  would  have  ended  in  a  govern- 
ment of  concentration. 

M.  F^lix  Faure,  who  on  the  24th  of 
January  last  was  chosen  by  the  Con- 
gress to  be  president  of  the  republic, 
is  a  new  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  The  son  of  a  small  Parisian 
furniture  maker,  he  was  for  some  time 
apprentice  to  a  tanner,  and  then  made 
a  humble  start  in  life  with  a  business 
house  at  Havre,  in  the  leather  trade. 
He  has  made  his  fortune  by  hard  work 
and  intelligence.  In  the  Chamber  he 
has  been  knowa  as  a  painstaking  and 
conscientious  member,  whose  practical 
powers  were  better  fitted  to  useful  com- 
mittee work  than  to  the  noisy  strife  of 
the  tribune.     He  kept   himself  aloof 


from  party  quarrels,  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  competent  members, 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  and  ulti- 
mately gave  proof  of  real  administra^ 
tive  ability  in  the  ministry  of  marine. 
Already  since  he  became  president  he 
has  won  popular  esteem  by  his  gener- 
osity, and  by  his  diligence  in  visiting- 
hospitals,  and  appealing  at  exhibitions 
audited,  and  in  planning  tours  in  the 
provinces,  where  he  is  sure  to  find  a 
cordial  reception.  Tall,  well-made,  with 
a  good  presence  and  affable  address,  he 
has  all  the  necessary  qualities  for  the 
chief  magistracy ;  as  much  dignity  as 
M.  Camot,  and  more  grace.  Will  he 
also  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
honorary  officer,  a  real  head  of  the 
State,  exerting  a  discreet  but  effectual 
infiuence  over  the  government,  as  M. 
Pdrier  tried  but  failed  to  be  ?  It 
is  too  soon  to  say ;  but  I  think  that 
M.  Faure  has  enough  of  skill  and 
practical  spirit  to  maintain  his  rightful 
authority.  He  can  do  it  better  than 
others  ;  he  has  no  great  name,  no  em- 
barrassing past,  no  enemies,  and  is  not 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  ambition.  So 
far,  in  spite  of  the  curses  in  which  the 
Socialists  indulged  when  he  beat  M. 
Brisson  at  the  Congress,  he  has  es- 
caped attack  either  in  the  press  or  the 
Chambers.  He  is  not  brought  into 
political  squabbles  ;  and  the  only  meas- 
ure attributed  to  his  personal  influence 
is  one  which  has  in  some  measure  dis- 
armed the  violence  of  the  Extreme 
Left  —  namely,  the  amnesty  for  polit- 
ical crimes  and  offences  connected  with 
strikes. 

With  perfect  correctness  M.  Faure 
at  once  sent  for  M.  Ldon  Bourgeois, 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
Badical  Left,  to  form  a  Cabinet.  The 
Badicals  claimed  to  have  brought  aoout 
the  fall  of  M.  Dupuy  and  gained  a  tri- 
umph for  the  principle  of  concentra- 
tion ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
offer  the  premiership  to  the  deputy 
who  had  made  a  remarkable  speech 
some  weeks  before  on  the  advantages 
of  that  principle.  But  M.  Bourgeois's 
efforts  to  form  a  ministry  only  seemed 
to  demonstrate  the  inability  of  the 
Badical  party  to  get  together  a  majority 
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of  which  it  should  be  the  priucipal 
elemeol.  For  some  months  past  the 
Badicals  have  found  themselves  insen- 
sibly drawn  into  a  Socialist  alliance, 
more  or  less  disguised  ;  and  the  Social- 
ists ai*e  far  too  uncompromising  to  be 
able  to  leave  off  opposing  and  support 
any  kind  of  government.  So  M.  Bour- 
geois, in  the  hope  of  constructing  a 
Cabinet,  had  to  approach  members 
of  the  very  ministry  he  had  turned 
out,  and  other  deputies  of  the  same 
color.  A  construction  so  illogical  could 
not  succeed.  M.  Bourgeois  discovered 
through  these  negotiations  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  majority  had 
not  shifted,  and  that  it  was  the  Mod- 
erates who  must  be  asked  to  form  a 
ministry.  In  fact,  the  sudden  decision 
of  M.  Gasimir-F^rier  had  brought  the 
majority  to  a  clear  sense  of  the  situa- 
tion and  of  the  necessity  of  that  cohe- 
sion which  Ihcy  had  allowed  to  lapse. 
M.  Ribot  was  charged  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ministry,  and  although  a 
few  weeks  before  he  had  received  a 
ridiculously  small  vote  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Chamber  against  the 
Radical  candidate,  M.  Brisson,  he  had 
DO  trouble  in  finding  colleagues  and  a 
solid  majority.  He  was  prudent  enough 
to  put  forward  no  immediate  pro- 
gramme except  the  carrying  through 
with  all  despatch  of  the  budget  for 
18d5,  which  was  three  months  in  ar- 
rear  ;  and  in  order  to  that  he  took  up 
himself  the  portfolio  of  finance.  At 
the  same  time  he  foreshadowed  a  senes 
of  financial  and  administrative  reforms, 
setting  on  foot  the  preliminary  studies 
for  schemes  of  decentralization,  and 
for  the  suppression  of  octrois.  As  soon 
as  the  budget  is  passed,  he  has  prom- 
ised to  take  up  M.  Foincard's  proposal 
on  the  death  duties,  which  will  for  the 
first  time  introduce  into  our  system  the 
principle  of  graduated  taxation  ;  and 
he  has  undertaken  a  long  -  promised 
reform  of  the  liquor  tax  —  the  only 
measure  which  can  relieve  our  finan- 
elal  embarrassments  and  meet  without 
difficulty  our  military  and  colonial  ex- 
penditure. 

Three  members  of  M.  Dupuy's  Cab- 
inet   joined   that   of   M.    Ribot :    M. 


Leygues,  who  has  gone  from  the  Edu- 
cation Office  to  that  of  the  Interior ; 
M.  Foincar^,  who  has  quitted  Finance 
for  Education  ;  and  M.  Hanotaux,  who 
has  retained  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  spite  of  his  youth,  M. 
Hanotaux  has  acquired  an  unusual 
reputation.  On  taking  office  he  found 
himself  at  once  confronted  by  not  a 
few  matters  of  importance.  The 
treachery  of  Captain  Dreyfus  involved 
a  grave  international  question,  for  the 
principal  document  in  evidence  against 
him  had  been  stolen  from  a  foreign 
government ;  the  succession  of  a  new 
czar,  if  treated  without  tact,  might  well 
have  injured  the  cordial  though  tacit 
understanding  between  France  and 
Russia  ;  there  was,  besides,  the  Chtno- 
Japanese  war,  so  important  to  Euro- 
pean interests  in  the  Far  East ;  and, 
not  least,  the  affairs  of  Africa.  It  is  in 
this  last  field  especially  that  M.  Hano- 
taux has  shown  an  ability,  caution, 
skill,  and  energy  which  were  essential 
if  the  position  of  France  was  to  be 
maintained  in  face  of  the  rivalries  of 
the  powers.  Thanks  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Germany,  whose  African  in- 
terests are  identical  with  our  own,  he 
has  settled  the  outstanding  questions 
between  Germany  and  France  in  that 
continent ;  he  has  succeeded  in  break- 
ing the  Anglo-Belgian  agreement  as  to 
the  Congo,  and  substituting  for  it  a 
Franco-Belgian  agreement ;  and  he  had 
a  great  share  in  persuading  the  Cham- 
ber to  take  decisive  action  in  Madagas- 
car, which  will  stop  the  ill-will  of  the 
Hovas  to  our  protectorate.  The  loyalty 
with  which  the  English  government 
has  on  this  point  recognized  our  rights, 
assures  the  success  of  an  expedition  of 
great  importance  for  the  future  of 
French  colonial  policy. 

Our  colonial  policy  would  indeed  be 
assured  if  the  French  government 
could  only  obtain  what  England  has 
long  possessed  —  capable  and  honest 
colonial  administrators,  and  the  aid  of 
private  capital  in  the  development  of 
colonial  resources.  Unfortunately, 
French  capital  is  very  timid  ;  and  those 
who  take  part  in  colonial  ventures  seek 
the  opportunity  rather  of  rapid  speca- 
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latioQ  than  of  lasting  and  productive 
effort.  We  have  no  regular  and  facile 
method  of  enlistiug  colonial  governors  ; 
there  are  a  great  luauy  men  in  the  ser- 
vice who  are  seeking  their  fortune 
abroad  because  they  have  achieved  no 
satisfactory  position  at  home  ;  and  as 
for  the  French  public,  neither  they 
nor  even  the  government  sufficiently 
consider  that  a  culouy  cannot  be  man- 
aged like  a  French  department,  and 
that  commerce  in  the  Far  East  or  in 
Africa  cannot  be  earned  on  under  the 
same  conditions  and  rules  as  European 
trade.  One  is  always  disposed  to  see 
abuses,  extortion,  and  fraud  in  com- 
mercial transactions,  where  the  risks 
are  so  great  as  to  compel  the  trader  to 
look  for  profits  which  in  Europe  would 
seem  monstrous.  Our  colonial  gov- 
ernor are  too  often  the  victims  of 
thoughtless  .attacks,  which  the  press  is 
too  ready  to  listen  to,  and  of  the  polit- 
ical rivalries  of  Paris.  Only  recently, 
M.  Lanessan,  the  governor  of  ludo- 
China,  was  suddenly  recalled  by  M. 
Dupuy  on  account  of  some  accusations 
of  the  truth  of  which  no  one  knows 
anything,  and  in  spite  of  the  services 
which  he  has  indisputably  rendered. 
It  did  not  seem  to  cross  M.  Dupuy's 
mind  that  so  rough  an  act  would  injure 
Our  prestige  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Far  East.  Our  colonial  interests  are 
too  readily  subordinated  to  Parliamen- 
tary intrigues  and  party  interests  at 
home.  Thus  M.  Hibot,  in  order  to 
have  a  Radical  in  his  Cabinet,  has 
handed  over  the  Colonial  Office  to  Dr. 
Chautemps,  who  knows  very  little  of 
such  matters.  This  kind  of  inconsider- 
ateness  in  the  government,  joined  to 
the  timidity  of  the  capitalists,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  able  and  honest 
men  into  the  service,  will  for  a  long 
time  to  come  render  finiitlcss  all  the 
enormous  sacrifices  which  France  has 
made  for  her  colon inl  possessions. 

M.  Andrd  Lebon,  minister  of  com- 
merce in  the  new  Cabinet,  was  for- 
merly a  professor  in  the  School  of 
Political  Science.  He  is  a  veiy  capable 
and  energetic  young  man,  and  brings 
to  his  work  the  strength  of  a  complete 
political  training,  and  a  wide  and  clear 


understanding.  For  the  Department  of 
Justice,  M.  Trarieux  has  been  chosen,  a 
senator  of  great  distinction,  a  member 
of  the  Peace  and  Arbitration  League, 
and  a  man  of  the  highest  probity.  His 
selection  affords  a  guarantee  that  the 
government  will  unhesitatingly  bring 
before  the  tribunals  such  electoral, 
financial,  and  journalistic  malpractices 
as  have  of  late  too  often  been  exposed. 
We  learned  with  astonishment  that 
there  had  been  constant  frauds  in  the 
elections  at  Toulouse.  The  Radical 
party,  .which  had  the  control  of  the 
municipal  offices,  had  systematically 
falsified  the  registers,  and  the  prefects 
had  not  dared  to  resist.  The  com- 
plaints of  business  men  and  directors 
of  clubs  have  brought  to  light  a  system 
of  blackmail  on  which  a  portion  of  the 
Parisian  press  has  been  living.  The 
sentencing  of  a  few  journalists  has 
only  revealed  a  small  part  of  the  mis* 
chief,  and  the  arguments  put  forward 
in  defence  of  the  accused  make  it  clear 
that  journalism  has  a  moral  code  of  its 
own  on  the  subject  of  financial  adver- 
tising, a  term  which  is  used  to  cover 
blackmailing  practices  very  close  to 
rascality.  The  political  world  is  in 
very  close  relations  with  the  press,  and 
is  infected  by  the  same  evils  as  were 
conspicuous  in  the  Panama  affair.  The 
greatest  danger  to  the  republic  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Parliamentary  system 
is  gradually  losing  credit  amongst  the 
mass  of  the  people,  the  workmen  and 
agricultural  laborers.  They  are  by  de- 
grees coming  to  the  conviction  that 
Parliamentarism  is  incompetent  to  ef- 
fect reform,  and  is  a  mere  conflict  of 
ambitions  and  interests  between  minis- 
ters and  would-be  ministers  ;  while  the 
Chambers  and  the  press  are  corrupted 
by  venality  and  the  love  of  pleasure. 
Only  a  strong  moral  reaction  can  avail 
to  show  that  the  evil  is  not  so  wide- 
spread as  is  believed,  and  that  practical 
reforms  will  satisfy  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  public  opinion. 

The  ministries  of  war  and  marine 
have  been  committed  to  two  competent 
men,  General  Zurlinden  and  Admiral 
Besnard.  They  have  a  serious  task 
before  them.    For  the  late  minister  of 
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war.  General  Mercier,  threw  the  regi- 
mental arrangements  into  confusion  by 
proposing  to  send  home  part  of  the 
contingent  of  recruits  ;  and  the  neces- 
sity under  which  the  government  found 
itself  of  applying  to  an  English  firm  to 
transport  some  war  material  to  Mada- 
gascar showed  that,  in  spite  of  our 
enormous  naval  expenditure  and  the 
heavy  subsidies  granted  to  our  great 
shipping  companies,  France  is  far  from 
possessing  all  the  machinery  for  war 
which  she  requires.  There  is  a  routine 
and  happy-go-lucky  spirit  in  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  departments  which  calls 
for  some  rude  shock. 

In  spite  of  internal  difficulties  the 
situation  has  very  markedly  improved 
since  the  elections  of  1893.  There  is 
distinct  progress  in  the  direction  of  a 
governing  majority  and  a  like-minded 
ministry,  whose  object  it  should  be  to 
carry  out  principles  and  not  to  satisfy 
private  interests  and  ambitions.  There 
is  also  a  tendency  to  give  to  the  presi- 
dent a  real  place  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  And  there  is  also  an 
eager  desire  to  bring  about  a  more 
healthy  tone  of  morality,  both  in  elec- 
tions and  in  the  press.  I  do  not  think 
the  strength  of  the  Socialists  in  the 
Chamber  or  the  spread  of  Socialistic 
ideas  in  the  country  presents  as  yet 
any  real  danger.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  exaggeration  and 
violence  of  most  of  the  Socialist  depu- 
ties, their  ignorance,  their  childish  pro- 
posals, the  profound  schisms  which 
divide  their  party,  the  habits  which  its 
members  have  of  suspecting  and  attack- 
ing one  another,  and  finishing  nearly 
all  their  meetings  with  fisticuffs,  will 
for  a  long  time  to  come  exclude  the 
Socialist  party  from  direct  influence 
in  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
strength  and  claims  of  that  party  are 
having  the  excellent  effect  of  compel- 
ling the  Moderates  not  only  to  combine 
to  resist  impracticable  theories,  but  to 
apply  their  minds  to  practical  measures 
for  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  infusing  into  society 
and  law  a  higher  spirit  of  humanity 
and  justice.  In  spite  of  anything  the 
Socialists  may  say,  and  amid  all  the 


difficulties  of  our  Parliamentary  system, 
the  republic  has  already  done  a  great 
deal  in  this  direction,  not  only  by  its 
educational  and  military  measures,  but 
by  its  direct  legislation  on  labor  ques- 
tions and  on  public  charity. 

The  foreign  affairs  of  France  are 
certainly  in  better  condition  than  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time  past.  She  is 
in  a  position  to  maintain  without  loss 
of  dignity  those  cordial  relations  with 
Germany  which  all  Europeans  owe  to 
each  other  in  time  of  peace.  No  one  is 
any  longer  found  to  deny  the  necessity 
of  mutual  interchange  with  Germany  of 
intellectual  and  scientific  thought.  A 
Parisian  may  applaud  Wagner's  operas 
and  even  Sudermann's  plays  without 
being  taxed  with  unpatriotic  conduct ; 
and,  more  than  this,  France  will  take 
part  officially  in  the  Kiel  festivities, 
while  her  artists  will  be  represented  at 
the  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  and  Germany 
will  join  in  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion of  1900.  William  II.  certainly  did 
much  to  promote  this  new  turn  in  the 
relations  of  France  and  Germany  by 
the  cordial  courtesy  which  he  showed 
on  the  deaths  of  President  Carnot  and 
Marshals  MacMahon  and  Canrobert. 
He  has  helped  to  deprive  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  its  aggressive  and  offensive 
aspect  towards  France.  But  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  improved  state 
of  things  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to 
the  persevering  prudence  of  the  French 
government,  and  even  to  a  gradual 
change  in  public  opinion.  Spite,  of  the 
harmless  violence  of  a  few  newspapers 
which  use  patriotism  as  a  means  of 
advertisement,  the  great  mass  of  the 
French  people  have  at  length  come  to 
see  that  it  was  childish  to  sacrifice  all 
the  benefits  which  France  might  de- 
rive from  intellectual  communion  and 
political  intercourse  with  Germany  to 
territorial  claims  which  she  cannot 
presently  realize,  and  which  she  may 
notwithstanding  cherish  as  indestruc- 
tible in  her  heart.  She  will  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  obtaining  them 
some  day  if  she  takes  an  active  part  in 
European  politics ;  and  at  all  events 
she  will  gain  more  by  taking  up  a  frank 
and  pacific  attitude  than  by  maintain- 
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log  a  sallen  air  which  woald  be  a  con- 
fession of  weakness  and  expose  her  to 
the  general  taunt  6f  being  a  kill-joy. 
In  close  accord  with  Bussia,  anxious  to 
smooth  away  her  misunderstandings 
with  England,  and  allied  with  Grermany 
on  African  questions,  France  would 
affect  a  humiliation  which  is  out  of 
date  if  she  did  not  believe  herself  able 
to  play  her  part  on  all  graat  European 
occasions  without  risking  any  loss  of 
her  dignity. 


From  Longman'B  Kagasine. 
"SOME  MISCHIEF  STILL." 

I. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  wet  afternoon. 
Even  the  most  sanguine  person  had 
ceased,  in  the  face  of  the  steady  down- 
pour, to  talk  hopefully  of  a  rising  ba- 
rometer and  a  *^  clearing-up  shower." 
Two  young  ladies  were  mournfully 
regarding  the  view  from  the  drawing- 
room  windows  of  Desborough  Hall, 
with  its  depressing  prospect  of  dripping 
bushes  and  tennis-nets  hanging  limply 
over  the  sodden  lawn.  Mrs.  Desbor- 
ough herself  was  placidly  knitting  in  a 
large  armchair,  while  her  daughter 
Ethel  was  combining  a  languid  perusal 
of  the  Qxieeii  with  philosophic  remarks 
directed  to  the  more  restless  couple  by 
the  window. 

*'  Nonsense,  Ethel,"  remarked  one  of 
these,  whose  name  was  Sylvia  Fletch- 
ing,  *'  you  can't  possibly  tell  that  it's 
going  to  be  fine  to-morrow.  Besides, 
we  were  asked  to  the  GnUoways'  tennis 
to-day,  and  not  to-morrow." 

*•*'  Well,  it's  no  use  standing  here  like 
this,"  said  her  companion.  ^'  What  are 
we  to  do  till  tea-time  ?  Sylvia  —  Ethel 
— for  goodness'  sake  suggest  some- 
thing, or  we  shall  begin  to  fight.  Mrs. 
Desborough,  what  do  you  recommend 
for  three  distressed  girls  out  of  occupa- 
tion ?  Shall  we  play  cricket  in  the 
hall,  or  shall  we  try  to  mesmerize  the 
cat  ?  " 

Mrs.  Desborough  looked  up  from 
her  needlework  with  mild  reproach. 
**You  would  be  sure  to  break  some- 
thing in  the  hall,  Mabel.     And  I'm 


quite  sure  that  poor  Timothy  wouldnH 
like  to  be  mesmerized.  Surely  there 
are  plenty  of  books  to  occupy  you." 

"  Books  I  "  said  Mabel  Longford, 
with  great  scorn.  *^  I  had  enough  of 
them  at  school.  And  Ethel  here  isn't 
really  improving  her  mind,  Mrs.  Des- 
borough. The  fraud  is  only  reading 
about  what  was  worn  at  the  last  fash- 
ionable wedding.  Where  are  all  the 
men,  Sylvia?" 

"They've  all  gone  out,  I  believe, 
except  Mr.  Porchester,  who  is  finishing 
a  sketch  somewhere  up-stairs.  Men 
are  the  most  selfish  creatures." 

'^  Hear,  hear  I  "  said  an  unmistak- 
ably masculine  voice  from  the  doorway, 
and  a  young  man  with  an  impassive 
and  self-satisfied  countenance  entered 
the  room.  ''  And  what  is  the  particu- 
lar crime  which  causes  that  general 
indictment.  Miss  Fletching  ?  " 

Sylvia  eyed  him  with  obvious  con- 
tempt. "  Oh,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  you^ 
Mr.  Dixon,"  she  said  shortly,  while 
the  other  two  young  ladies  looked 
meaningly  at  one  another. 

The  fact  was  that  in  the  first  days  of 
Alfred  Dixon's  stay  at  Desborough 
Hall  he  had  been  much  attracted  by 
Miss  Fletching,  and  had  paid  her  at^ 
tentions  that  were  as  marked  as  they 
were  unwelcome  to  that  young  lady. 
But  the  most  spiteful  of  her  enemies 
could  hardly  have  alleged  that  she  gave 
him  any  encouragement ;  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  first  stage  of  conven- 
tional politeness  she  passed,  when  she 
perceived  stronger  measures  to  be  nec- 
essary, to  snubbing  him  unmercifully. 
Dixon  was  blessed  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  amount  of  conceit,  but  at 
length  it  began  to  dawn  even  upon  him 
that  Miss  Fletching,  whom  he  bad 
actually  condescended  to  honor  by  his 
preference,  was  being  intentionally  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  and  having  at  length 
realized  this,  he  also  quickly  assumed  a 
hostile  attitude,  with  the  charitable  in- 
tention of  revenging  himself  on  that 
young  lady  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. Fate  had  not  yet  been  kind  to 
him  in  this  respect,  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  whenever  he  and  Sylvia  were  in 
la  room  together,  there  was  certain  to 
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"be  some  very  pretty  conversational 
:8parring,  to  the  huge  delight  of  the 
other  guests,  and  the  deep  alarm  of 
Mrs.  Desborough. 

At  the  present  moment,  however, 
-they  were  not  destined  to  come  to 
verbal  blows,  for  Ethel  Desborough 
•created  a  diversion  by  flinging  down 
the  Queen  impatiently. 

" There  1"  she  exclaimed,  "I've 
read  the  whole  of  a  long  article  on 
*  How  to  Dress  on  501.  a  Year.' " 

"  If  you  intend  to  act  upon  it,  Ethel," 
Temarked  Mrs.  Desborough,  "your 
bills  will  indeed  be  reduced  I  " 

"  Nonsense,  mother ;  of  course  I 
•don't  mean  to  act  upon  it,  unless  you 
want  me  to  look  like  a  scarecrow.  But 
I  like  to  read  that  kind  of  article,  it 
.makes  one  feel  quite  wealthy,  and 
wealth  is  always  a  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion. But  what  are  we  going  to  do 
now  ?  Mr.  Dixon,  what  do  you  sug- 
gest?" 

"I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  you  to  be  at  a 
loss  while  you  can  enjoy  Miss  Fletch- 
ing's  charming  conversation,"  answered 
that  gentleman  blandly. 

Sylvia  ignored  this  remark.  "  I  have 
it,"  she  exclaimed;  "there  are  my 
sketching-club  pictures,  which  came 
this  morning.  Ethel,  and  you,  Mabel, 
-can  assist  me  in  making  my  criticisms. 
I  will  fetch  them  for  you." 

"  May  I  ask  what  this  is  —  is  it  some 
kind  of  round   game  ?     Not  a  noisy 
•one,  I  hope  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Desbor- 
*ongh  anxiously. 

Mabel  laughed.  "No,  not  quite 
that,"  she  said.  "  Sylvia  is  under  the 
impression  that  she  can  sketch,  you 
see.  She  and  five  or  six  other  girls 
who  are  suffering  from  a  similar  delu- 
sion undertake  to  paint  a  picture  every 
month.  They  are  not  signed,  but  they 
are  all  done  up  in  a  parcel,  and  sent 
round  to  each  of  the  members  in  turn. 
Each  votes  for  the  one  she  thinks  best, 
and  the  person  who  wins  most  votes 
gets  a  prize.  You  can't  tell  for  whom 
you  are  voting,  you  sec,  as  there  are 
no  names  on  the  pictures.  Besides 
this,  each  member  writes  a  criticism  of 
the  other  pictures  on  the  back,  which 


is  great  fun,  especially  as  you  can  gen- 
erally guess  who  the  painter  really  is.'^ 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Desborough:, 
who  had  listened  to  this  voluble  expla- 
nation with  some  bewilderment,  "it's 
all  very  nice,  I  dare  say.  Only  we 
didn't  have  such  things  in  my  young 
days,  and  I  don't  think  we  were  any 
the  worse  for  it." 

But  the  old  lady's  eulogy  of  that  dis- 
tant period  was  broken  off  by  the  reap- 
pearance of  Sylvia,  bearing  in  her  arms 
a  bulky  paper  parcel.  "  Here  you  are," 
she  said.  "Come  and  sit  round  this 
table,"  and  she  cleared  a  space  by 
sweeping  away  the  untidy  litter  of 
magazines  and  papers  that  lay  on  it. 
"  Now  then,  you'll  all  be  quite  serious, 
please.  No,  Mr.  Dixon,  we  don't  want 
your  help,  thank  you." 

"Much  obliged,  Miss  Fletching,  but 
I  didn't  propose  to  offer  my  services. 
To  study  a  succession  of  young  ladies' 
attempts  at  art  would  be  a  pleasure,  to 
me  at  least,  of  a  rather  painful  kind. 
And  I'm  quite  aware  that  since  Mr. 
Forchester's  arrival  you  value  his  opin- 
ion alone  in  art,  as  in  other  things," 
and  the  speaker  settled  himself  com- 
fortably in  an  armchair  and  took  up  a 
novel. 

Possibly  it  was  the  aoupgon  of  truth 
in  this  remark  that  made  Sylvia  flush 
somewhat,  for  it  was  quite  true  that 
she  had  been  as  friendly  towards  the 
young  artist  as  she  had  been  distant  to 
Alfred  Dixon.  As  before,  she  chose 
to  take  no  notice  of  his  words,  and 
seemed  to  be  engrossed  in  undoing  the 
parcel.  "Here  we  are,"  she  said  at 
length,  producing  a  florid  water-color 
drawing  of  a  very  red  brick  cottage, 
flanked  by  a  very  green  garden  and 
a  bright  yellow  haystack.  "This  is 
called  '  A  Bural  Scene.'  What  do  you 
think  of  it,  Mabel  ?  " 

"It's  — it's  rather  hHght,  isn't  it?" 
hazarded  that  critic  dubiously.  "  I 
mean,"  she  added,  fearing  that  she  had 
perhaps  betrayed  her  ignorance,  "  it's 
very  pretty  —  but  it's  a  rather  new 
cottage  I " 

"  And  a  very  new  haystack,"  added 
Ethel.  "I  never  saw  one  that  color 
yet." 
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"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Sylvia,  '*  we 
will  give  judgment  accordingly,"  and 
she  tamed  the  picture  over  and  wrote 
in  pencil  on  the  back,  "  Will  improve 
with  age."  Then  she  took  out  the 
next,  a  marine  sketch. 

*'  Well,  I  never  !  "  exclaimed  Ethel, 
with  much  meaning.  '^  Just  look  at 
that  great  clumsy  ship,  drawn  all  out 
of  proportion,  too,  and  those  waves  — 
they  look  like  a  row  of  green  sofa- 
cushions  I  We'll  write  something  hor- 
ribly scathing  on  the  back  of  that, 
Sylvia  I  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  we  will,"  was  the 
calm  reply,  "  because,  you  see,  my  dear 
Ethel,  that  this  happens  to  be  my  own 
picture." 

^^  Yours  f  Oh,  Sylvia,  you  ought  to 
have  told  us  I  I'm  so  sorry  —  and  I 
know  nothing  about  painting  —  I'm 
sure  the  waves  are  beautiful,  dear." 

'^  Criticism  is  worth  nothing  if  it  is 
not  impartial,"  said  Sylvia  gravely ; 
"  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next.  Oh,  I 
know  who  did  this  —  it's  that  horrid 
girl,  Dora  Hastings.    Well,  of  all  the 

ugly,  awful,  terrible  things Why, 

Mr.  Porchester,  I  didn't  know  you 
were  in  the  room.  No,  please,  you 
mustrOt  look  I " 

A  young  man  with  an  artistic  face 
and  attired  in  a  velvet  coat  was  stand- 
ing irresolutely  a  little  way  from  the 
table,  with  a  look  of  some  perplexity. 
"Don't  let  me  disturb  you,"  he  said, 
*'but   if   you  would    pardon    me  one 

moment "  and    he    came    a   step 

nearer. 

Miss  Fletching  made  a  dart  at  the 
pictures  and  swept  them  all  beneath 
the  protection  of  the  brown  paper. 
"  Not  on  any  account  I "  she  cried. 
"Mr.  Porchester,  youWe  not  Mr. 
Dixon ;  can't  you  see  you're  not 
wanted  ?  I'm  not  going  to  let  our 
efforts  come  under  the  critical  eye  of  a 
professional  artist  I  " 

The  young  man  retreated  in  confu- 
sion, while  Dixon  surveyed  the  scene 
with  some  satisfaction.  "  She's  not  so 
sweet  on  him  after  all,"  he  reflected. 
"I'm  very  sorry,  I'm  sure,"  said  Por- 
chester apologetically.  "I  was  only 
looking  for  something  I  thought  —  but 


it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least,"  and  he 
turned  and  left  the  room. 

Sylvia  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"  That's  all  right  ;  now  we  can  re- 
sume our  work.  I  couldn't  dare  to 
show  him  our  efforts,  you  know." 

"  I  believe  the  wretch  did  his  best  to 
see  them,"  remarked  Mabel.  *'But, 
goodness  gracious,  Sylvia,  what  have 
you  got  there  ?" 

Sylvia  held  out  the  picture  at  arm's 
length  in  speechless  astonishment. 
"  What  an  awful  daub  I  "  she  exclaimed 
at  lens:th.  "  and  what's  it  all  about  ? 
And  which  is  the  right  way  up  ? 
Whose  can  it  be  ?  Clara  Myles's,  per- 
haps." 

"  Your  marine  sketch  is  better 
than  that,  anyhow,"  laughed  Mabel. 
"  Look,  there's  a  black  sky,  and  a  black 
river  —  or  is  the  river  the  sky  ?  And 
there's  a  dirty  something  which  looks 
like  a  bridge,  unless  it's  a  house.  Mr. 
Dixon  I  " 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  that  gentleman  lazily, 
from  his  armchair. 

"  Come  here,  please,  you're  wanted. 
What  do  you  think  this  is  like  ?  "  and 
she  held  out  the  unfortunate  work  of 
art  towards  him. 

"Like?  —  well,  like  a  bad  dream,  I 
should  sa}'.    Wants  washing,  too." 

"  It  does,  certainly,"  agreed  Sylvia. 
"  Mr.  Dixon,  you've  deviated  into 
sense  for  once  in  a  way.  I  don't  want 
to  hurt  the  poor  girl's  feelings,  but 
really  it's  too  terrible."  She  turned  it 
over,  and  wrote  on  the  back  :  ^^  A  ridic- 
ulous picture,^^  and,  underneath,  "  Try 
Sunlight  Soap  I  "  "  So  much  for  t/wt," 
she  remarked,  surveying  her  criticism 
with  some  satisfaction.  "Now  we'll 
go  on  to  the  next." 

"  Not  now,  Sylvia,"  said  Ethel,  "  for 
here's  tea.  The  rest  can  wait  until  to- 
morrow morning." 

"Well,  we've  got  through  an  hour, 
anyhow,"  Mabel  said,  "and  that's 
something  on  an  afternoon  like  this. 
Mi's.  Desborough,  I  feel  exactly  like  a 
member  of  the  Hanging  Committee  I  " 

"  My     dear  I  "    remonstrated    Mrs. 

Desborough,  holding  up  her  hands  in 

horror,  being  evidently  of  opinion  that 

■  the   body  in  question  was   connected 
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with  the  carrying  out  of   the  death- 
penalty. 

II. 

Mb.  Dixon  noticed,  with  a  good 
deal  of  vexation,  at  dinner  that  same 
evening  that  Balph  Forchester  and 
Sylvia  seemed  more  friendly  tlian 
ever  ;  indeed,  it  looked  as  if  they  were 
approaching  the  stage  at  which  mere 
friendliness  is  changed  into  a  deeper 
sentiment.  It  happened  that  the  con- 
versation drifted  into  a  discussion  ahout 
handwriting  and  its  portrayal  of  char- 
acter, and  Forchester,  who  professed 
some  knowledge  of  graphology,  having 
carefully  inspected  a  specimen  of  Syl- 
via's penmanship,  pronounced  it  to  he 
that  of  a  thoroughly  artistic  person ; 
whereat  Mahel  and  Ethel  looked  at  one 
another  and  smiled. 

The  ladies  had  already  disappeared, 
and  the  men  were  preparing  to  follow 
them  to  the  drawing-room,  when  For- 
chester drew  Dixon  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  You  were  in  the  drawing-room  this 
afternoon,-'  he  said.  *'  I  suppose  you 
didn't  happen  to  notice  a  thing  of  mine 
lying  ahout  anywhere  ?  " 

<<  What  sort  of  a  thing?  "  asked  the 
other. 

'*A  little  sketch.  It's  a  most  curi- 
ous thing.  I  could  have  sworn  I  had 
left  it  on  the  round  table,  in  the  room 
where  the  ladies  were  sitting  this  after- 
noon, but  I  had  a  long  search  for  it 
before  dinner,  and  couldn't  find  it  any- 
where." 

**  A  picture,  eh  ?  No,  I  haven't  any 
remembrance  of  it.  You  mustn't  be  so 
careless  with  your  immortal  works,  my 
boy  I  Stay,  what  was  it  like  ?  Can 
you  describe  it  at  all  ?  " 

*'  Well,  it  was  a  study  for  a  nocturne 
in  sable  and  grey,  that  I'm  doing  for 
the  New  English  Art  Club.  And  it's 
rather  a  nuisance  if  it's  lost,  as  I'm  a 
bit  behindhand." 

"  Hold  hard  !  "  cried  Dixon  excit- 
edly ;  "  was  it  a  dirty  kind  of  picture, 
with  a  river,  and  a  bridge,  and  that 
sort  of  thing?" 

''It  might  strike  you  as  being 
'dirty,'  I  dare  say.    It  was,  as  I  said. 


a   study  for  a  nocturne.    But  as  you 
haven't  seen  it " 

"But  I  have,"  answered  the  other, 
"  only  I  didn't  recognize  it  at  first  from 
your  description.  It's  quite  safe,  my 
dear  fellow,  and  I'll  get  it  for  you  pres- 
ently." 

And  as  they  followed  the  others 
across  the  hall,  Dixon  chuckled  with 
unholy  delight.  "Oho,  Miss  Sylvia," 
he  soliloquized,  "you've  gone  and  put 
your  foot  in  it  nicely  I  If  I  don't  man- 
age to  pay  you  out  for  your  rudeness  in 
the  course  of  this  evening  it  won't  be 
my  fault !  And  at  the  same  time  it'll 
put  an  end  to  your  goings  on  with  For- 
chester, or  I'm  much  mistaken.  What 
a  blessed  —  what  a  truly  blessed  thing 
it  is  that  you  showed  him  your  hand- 
writing at  dinner ! " 

For  some  time,  however,  the  oppor- 
tunity he  sought  for  did  not  arrive. 
Firat  of  all  there  was  music,  and  then 
the  conversation  was  divided  up  into 
several  little  groups,  and  Dixon  wished 
to  gain  the  attention  of  the  whole  room 
before  striking  his  blow,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  as  deadly  as  possible. 

At  last  his  chance  came,  with  one  of 
those  curious,  if  brief,  silences,  that 
sometimes  come  over  a  whole  roomful 
of  people  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Miss  Fletching,"  he  began,  in  his. 
singularly  clear  voice,  with  the  happy 
consciousness  that  every  one  was  lis- 
tening. "Mr.  Forchester  has  asked 
me  to  say  that  he  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  return  to  him  that  sketch  of  his 
which  you  —  ah,  borrowed  from  him 
this  afternoon  I  " 

Both  Forchester  and  Sylvia  started. 
"  Mr.  Dixon  misunderstood  me,"  said 
the  former  hastily.  "  I  had  no  idea 
that  Miss  Fletching  had " 

"  Miss  Fletching  has  notj^^  said  that 
young  lady  herself.  "I  haven't  the 
faintest  idea  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Dixon.  I  haven't  even  seen  any  of 
Mr.  Forchester's  pictures  I  " 

"Oh,  but  pardon  me,"  said  Dixon 
suavely,  "I  think  you  have.  Excuse 
my  apparent  rudeness  in  contradicting 
you,  but  yon  showed  it  to  roe  yourself 
this  afternoon,  you  know.  And  you 
wrote  some  remarks  about  it  on  the 
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back,  I  fancy.    Isn't  it  in  that  parcel  I 
see  on  the  table  ?  " 

Suddenly  the  awful  truth  flashed 
upon  Sylvia,  and  almost  overwhelmed 
her.  **  Ethel,"  she  whispered  implor- 
ingly, "fetch  my  Indiarubber — quick 

—fly  /  " 

But  she  was  too  late.  The  crafty 
Dixon  had  already  stepped  up  to  the 
table,  and  deftly  undoing  the  parcel, 
had  drawn  out  the  ill-fated  nocturne 
and  handed  it  to  its  rightful  owner. 

"  If  you'll  look  at  the  back,  Porches- 
ter "  he  said. 

"  PUaaej  Mr.  Dixon  I  "  cried  poor 
Sylvia  imploringly. 

But  he  went  on  relentlessly,  "You 
will  And  some  interesting  crilicisms  of 
your  work,  in  a  handwriting  which  you 
will  doubtless  recognize.  They  will 
amply  conflrm  what  you  said  about  the 
writer's  character  at  dinner." 

In  a  state  of  extreme  bewilderment, 
Forchester,  half  mechanically,  did  as 
ho  was  told,  and  looked  at  the  buck  of 
his  sketch.  There,  plainly  written  in 
that  dainty  penmanship  he  had  praised, 
were  the  appalling  words  :  "  This  is  a 
ridiculous  picture,"  followed  by  the 
advice,  in  the  same  writing :  "  Try 
Sunlight  Soap  I " 

There  was  an  awful  silence.  For- 
chester was  too  hurt  and  surprised  to 
speak  ;  Sylvia  and  her  friends  felt  that 
an  explanation  would  only  make  mat- 
ters worse,  while  Mrs.  Desborough, 
noticing  that  something  was  amiss, 
looked  up  anxiously  through  her  spec- 
tacles. And  Dixon  wore  the  serenely 
virtuous  air  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he 
has  performed  a  noble  and  disinter- 
ested action. 

At  length  Forchester  recovered  him- 
self somewhat.  "  This  —  this  —  is 
somewhat  unexpected.  Miss  Fletching. 
Of  course  you  have  a  perfect  right  to 
hold  any  opinion  about  my  work  you 
please,  but  I  hardly  thought  —  but  you 
clearly  considered  me  a  conceited  jack- 
ass, and  chose  this  way  of  lessening 
my  vanity.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my 
thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken." 

"Oh  I"  exclaimed  Sylvia,  Ethel, 
and  Mabel,  in  one  breath,  feeling  that 
the   real   explanation,  involved   as  it 


must  be,  was  at  least  better  than  this 
view,  "  it  wasn't  really " 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  wearily ; 
"really,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  don't 
think  we'll  discuss  the  matter  fur- 
ther." 

And  if  certain  of  the  members  of 
that  household  had  found  the  afternoon 
rather  dull,  it  was  wildly  cheerful  com- 
pared with  the  gloom  in  which  the 
remainder  of  that  evening  was  passed. 

III. 

The  cloud  had  not  passed  off  by 
breakfast  time  on  the  followinc:  mom- 
ing,  and  the  whole  company  was  more 
or  less  depressed,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Alfred  Dixon,  who  was 
aggressively,  not  to  say  offensively, 
cheerful.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over  Balph  Forchester  withdrew  into 
the  library  to  write  some  letters,  one  of 
which  was  to  announce  to  his  landlady 
in  London  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn home  a  week  earlier  than  he  had 
anticipated. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  the 
door  opened,  and  Sylvia  Fletching  en- 
tered. He  just  raised  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  from  his  letter,  and  then  went 
on  doggedly  with  his  task. 

"  Mr.  Forchester,"  said  Sylvia  softly. 

"  Well,  Miss  Fletching  ?  " 

"May  I  say  something,  please?  I 
don't  want  you  to — to  have  a  worse 
opinion  of  mo  than  I  deserve." 

Forchester  felt  inclined  to  retort  that 
this  would  be  impossible,  but  he  re- 
strained his  impatience.  Indeed,  a  ray 
of  hope  flashed  across  him.  Could 
there  have  been  some  mistake?  He 
rose  hurriedly  from  his  chair. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said. 
"  Flease  sit  down.  I  suppose  you  are 
referring  to  that  unfortunate  incident 
of  yesterday  ?  Flease  forget  it ;  I  don't 
see  that  we  shall  do  any  good  by  talk- 
ing about  it." 

Ferhaps  it  was  only  a  girlish  freak 
done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he 
reflected.  With  most  girls  he  would 
have  thought  little  of  it,  but  that 
Sylvia 

"  Oh  yes,  but  you  must  let  me  ex- 
plain," cried   the    remorseful   Sylvia. 
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'*I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude.  I  didn't 
know  it  was  yours." 

And  then,  not  without  tears,  she  con- 
fessed how  his  drawing  must  have 
been  lying,  face  downwards,  on  the 
table,  to  be  swept  with  the  others  into 
the  parcel,  when  the  artist  had  come  in 
unexpectedly  on  the  previous  after- 
noon. Also  how  she  had  made  sure 
that  the  picture  was  by  her  pet  enemy, 
Clara  Myles,  and  how  she  was  so  very, 
very  sorry,  because  Mr.  Forchester  had 
been  so  kind  to  her  —  and  at  this  point 
her  feelings  became  too  much  for  her, 
and  she  broke  down  altogether. 

Ralph  heard  the  beginning  of  this 
story  with  a  grim  smile,  but  now  a  new 
hope  dawned  in  his  eyes. 

''  Then  you  didn't  really  think  me  an 
insufferable  puppy  ?  "  he  said. 

"Of  —  of  course  not,"  she  sobbed, 
"  I  know  nothing  about  art  —  I  will 
never  criticise  another  picture  as  long 
as  I  live  I " 

He  took  her  hands  and  looked  in  her 
eyes.  And  there  it  seemed  that  he 
read  the  answer  that  he  sought  to  his 
unspoken  question,  for  he  took  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

"Sylvia,"  he  said,  "you  are  free  to 
abuse  my  pictures  as  much  as  you  will, 
on  condition  — only  on  condition,  mind 
—  that  you  care  a  little  for  their 
painter  !  "      Anthony  C.  Deane. 


From  The  London  Qiuirterly  Berlew. 
MABIA  EDaEWORTH.^ 

"As  a  woman,"  said  Miss  Edge- 
worth  once,  when  asked  to  write  a  bio- 
graphical preface  to  her  novels,  "  my 
life,  wholly  domestic,  can  offer  nothing 
of  interest  to  the  public."  Yet,  as  we 
lay  down  the  two  volumes  of  her  col- 
lected letters,  edited,  with  all  his 
wonted  taste  and  judgment,  by  Mr. 
Augustus  Hare,  one  feels  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely as  a  woman,  and  in  her  private 
and  domestic  capacity,  that  Maria 
Edgeworth  appeals  most  strongly  to 
this  generation.  She  was  a  pioneer, 
both  in  literature  and  in  education ; 

1  Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth.    Edited 
bj  A.  J.  C.  Hare.    London :  Edward  Arnold. 


and  in  both  fields  she  has  had  the 
usual  fate  of  pioneers  —  that,  namely, 
of  being  outstripped  and  superseded  by 
those  to  whom  she  showed  the  way  of 
success.  Her  novels  of  manners  will 
always  be  worth  reading,  for  their 
strong  sense  and  shrewd,  observant 
humor ;  but  they  lack  just  that  touch 
of  creative  genius  which  defies  the 
touch  of  time,  and  which  gives  the 
dateless  stamp  of  immortality  to  Miss 
Austen's  characters.  The  Irish  talcs, 
in  which  her  genius  found  its  fullest 
expression,  have  been  overshadowed 
by  the  stupendous  achievement  of 
Scott ;  and  her  noblest  title  to  remem- 
brance as  a  writer  with  future  gener- 
ations will  probably  be  that  passage  in 
the  general  introduction  to  the  "  Wa- 
verley  Novels,"  which  gives,  as  one 
determining  cause  of  their  inception, 
the  author's  wish  to  do  for  Scotland  a 
service  akin  to  that  which  Miss  Edge- 
worth  had  rendered  to  her  own  country 
by  her  sketches  of  national  manners 
and  character. 

As  an  educator  she  was  equally  a 
striker-out  of  new  paths,  iu  which 
thousands  have  followed,  and  some, 
perhaps,  surpassed  her.  The  educa- 
tional principles  which  were  looked 
upon  almost  as  revolutionary  innova- 
tions, when  Maria  and  her  father  pub- 
lished the  "Parents'  Assistant,"  are 
now  the  commonplaces  of  every  nor- 
mal college  lecture-room.  But  those 
who  reap  the  fruits  of  a  rational  and 
scientific  system  of  education  in  our 
time  are  bound  to  remember  what  they 
owe,  not  only  to  reformers  like  Festa- 
lozzi  and  David  Stowc,  but  also  to 
those  who,  like  the  Edgeworths,  intro- 
duced, improved,  and  popularized  their 
system  among  us. 

But  there  is  one  art  in  which  her 
achievements  will  never  grow  obso- 
lete, and  in  which  her  example  will 
always,  one  may  hope,  be  fruitful  of 
good.  We  are  all  set  to  study  the  art 
of  living,  although  many  of  us  never 
master  its  principles  till  the  time  for 
applying  them  is  past.  And  as  a  mis- 
tiness in  this  art  Maria  Edgeworth,  such 
as  these  volumes  reveal  her,  stands 
out,  a  memorable  instance  of  a  woman, 
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most  wise  and  yet  most  womanly, 
whom  fame  could  not  spoil,  nor  the 
engrossing  nature  of  her  own  pursuits 
absorb ;  and  who,  when  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances where  the  most  delicate 
tact,  the  most  skilful  ^*  management " 
might  well  have  gone  astray,  came  off 
conqueror  by  simply  following  the  dic- 
tates of  her  own  sincere,  unselfish,  and 
magnanimous  nature.  Her  life  was 
devoted  to  her  father  while  be  lived, 
and  after  that  to  the  care  of  his  chil- 
dren by  his  four  successive  wives. 
She  was  the  bond  of  peace  and  union 
in  that  heterogeneous  household.  She 
gave  up  a  man  whom  she  loved  with 
all  the  warmth  of  her  generous  heart 
rather  than  leave  her  home  duties  un- 
done and  her  home  place  unfilled. 
She  had  her  reward,  it  is  true,  in  the 
untiring  gratitude  and  affection  of 
tliose  to  whom  she  had  thus  sacrificed 
herself ;  but,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
she  would  have  done  the  same.  '*  Her 
whole  life  of  eighty-five  years,"  says 
lier  biographer,  ^<  had  been  an  aspira- 
tion after  good." 

No  estimate  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
life  would  be  [complete'  that  did  not 
take  into  account  the  extraordinary 
personality  of  that  father  who  was  also 
her  partner,  literary  adviser,  and  most 
intimate  friend  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  her  life.  Bicliard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth  was  descended  from  one  Roger 
Edgeworth,  a  monk,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  religious  changes  under 
Henry  VIII.  to  marry  and  found  a 
family.  One  of  his  sons,  under  Eliz- 
abeth, obtained  a  grant  of  land  in 
Ireland,  and  settled  down  at  Edge- 
worthstown,  in  Longford  County. 
Energy  of  mind  and  body,  and  no 
inconsiderable  dash  of  eccentricity, 
seem  always  to  have  distinguished  the 
Edgeworths.  It  is  useless,  one  fears, 
to  recommend  the  **  Memoirs  "  of  Rich- 
ard Lovell  Edgeworth  to  a  generation 
which  has  neither  taste  nor  time  for 
"browsing  in  libraries  ;  "  but  any  one 
who  has  ever  happened  to  meet  with 
that  most  entertaining  book  must  re- 
member the  picturesque  stories  of 
headlong  pleasure  and  reckless  en- 
terprise with  which    he    adorns    the 


branches  of  his  genealogical  tree.  The 
book  is  interesting,  not  merely  for  its 
vivid  portrayal  of  a  vanished  state  of 
society,  but  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  very  curious  character  of  its 
author.  A  more  perfect  portrait  of  the 
genial  egotist,  of  the  amiable  busy- 
body, of  the  self-satisfied  utilitarian ,^ 
confining  his  views  to  the  limits  of  his 
own  kitchen-garden,  and  then  calmly 
pronouncing,  '*  Whatever  is,  is  best," 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  He  tells  a 
story  of  himself  that  illustrates  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  his  character 
better  than  any  elaborate  analysis. 
While  quite  a  youth,  at  Paris,  he  was 
constantly  solicited  to  gamble  —  a  prac- 
tice of  which  he  disapproved.  Not 
wishing,  however,  to  earn  the  stigma 
of  "  Puritan  "  or  "  Methodist "  by  re- 
fusing,  he  settled  within  himself  the 
sum  which  he  could  afford  to  lose  at 
play ;  and,  when  that  limit  was 
reached,  declined  to  continue.  This 
line  of  conduct  won  him  considerable 
applause  for  his  strength  of  mind  ;  and 
his  daughter,  in  particular,  so  admired 
it  that  she  attributed  it  to  the  hero  in 
one  of  her  novels.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  true  that  it  requires  more  power  of 
will  to  stop  in  a  dangerous  course  than 
to  refuse  to  enter  upon  it.  Still,  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  Mr.  Edgeworth^s 
prudence  in  this  instance  was  entirely 
selfish.  Complete  abstention  from  an 
evil  practice  may  help  those  who  are 
likely  to  be  led  astray  ;  guarded  indul- 
gence never  does. 

The  same  impression  of  Innate  self- 
regard  and  self-esteem,  however  cor- 
rected by  a  natural  uprightness  and 
amiability  of  temper,  is  left  by  his  own 
account  of  his  first  marriage.  After 
six  months  at  Trinity  College,  passed 
very  much  in  the  style  of  Lever's 
heroes  in  "  Charles  O'Malley,"  young 
Lovell  Edgeworth  was  entered  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  as  a 
gentleman-commoner.  His  father  had 
given  him  an  introduction  to  an  old 
friend  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
frankly  stated  that  he  had  four  attrac- 
tive daughter  at  home,  and  that,  if 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  senior,  wished  the 
acquaintance  for  his  son,  he  must  be 
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prepared  to  take  the  consequences. 
The  warning  was  disregarded,  and 
before  the  precocious  youth  was  twenty 
he  had  wooed  and  won  Miss  Anna 
Maria  Elers,  and  fled  with  her  to 
Gretna  Green.  Beflection  came,  as 
usual,  too  late.  ^*  I  soou  felt,"  he  says 
in  his  '^  Memoirs,"  *^  the  inconvenience 
of  an  early  and  hasty  marriage,  but, 
though  I  heartily  repented  my  folly,  I 
determined  to  bear  with  firmness  and 
temper  the  evils  I  had  brought  on 
myself."  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
felt  it  any  part  of  his  duty  to  conceal 
from  his  wife  that  she  had  disap- 
pointed him.  Mrs.  Edgeworth  was 
left  very  much  to  herself,  while  her 
volatile  husband  was  building  bridges 
at  Lyons,  or  making  one  in  the  circle  of 
wits  and  blue-stockings  who  gathered 
round  Dr.  Darwin  and  the  once  cele- 
brated Anna  Seward  at  Lichfield. 
Here  he  met  a  friend  of  Miss  Seward's, 
Honora  Sneyd,  in  whom  he  saw  ''for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  a  woman 
that  equalled  the  picture  of  perfec- 
tion existing  in  his  imagination." 
As  soon  as  he  realized  the  state  of 
his  own  feelings,  he  did  the  only 
honorable  thing  possible  in  removing 
himself  from  the  scene  of  tempta- 
tion. Taking  with  him  his  son,  whom 
he  had  determined  to  educate  on  the 
system  of  Bousseau,  he  made  his  es- 
cape to  Lyons,  where  he  settled  down 
for  two  years.  His  wife,  neglected 
and  unloved,  remained  meanwhile  with 
her  own  relatives  in  England  —  ''a 
kind  and  excellent,  but  a  very  sad 
woman." 

She  died  in  1773  after  the  birth  of  her 
daughter  Anna.  Mr.  Edgeworth,  on 
hearing  of  his  release,  rushed  over  to 
England,  offered  himself  to  Honora 
Sneyd,  and  was  accepted. 

Maria  Edgeworth,  the  eldest  child  of 
this  unfortunate  first  marriage,  was 
born  in  1767,  at  the  house  of  her 
grandfatlier,  Mr.  Elers,  in  Oxford- 
shire, where  she  spent  her  time  with 
occasional  interludes  of  visiting  her 
aunts  in  London,  till  her  father's  sec- 
ond marriage.  The  somewhat  precip- 
itate way  in  which  Honora  Sneyd 
accepted  Mr.  Edge  worth's  addresses, 


would  hardly  prepare  one  for  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  she  fulfilled 
her  duties  to  his  children.  She  was 
not  only  beautiful  and  gifted,  but 
high-principled  and  thoughtful,  with  a 
gentle,  resolute  hand  on  the  reins  of 
discipline.  It  was  to  her  that  Maria 
owed  those  habits  of  oi*der  and  method 
which  no  doubt  did  much  to  control,  in 
her  case,  the  somewhat  sc^itter-braiued 
vivacity  of  the  Edgeworth  temper- 
ament :  — 

It  is  very  agreeable  to  me  [Honora  writes 
to  her  little  stepdaughter]  to  think  of  con- 
versing with  you  as  my  equal  in  every 
respect  but  age,  and  of  my  making  that 
inequality  of  use  to  you  by  giving  you  the 
advantage  of  the  experience  I  have  had, 
and  the  observations  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  as  these  are  parts  of  knowledge 
which  nothing  but  time  can  bestow. 

The  second  Mrs.  Edgeworth  died  of 
consumption  in  1780,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Edge  worth's  grief  was  in- 
tense ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  his  forming 
another  matrimonial  connection  within 
eight  months  of  her  death. 

Nothing  [wrote  Mr.  Edgeworth]  is  more 
erroneous  than  the  common  belief  that  a 
man  who  has  lived  in  the  greatest  happi- 
ness with  one  wife  will  be  the  most  averse 
to  take  another.  On  the  contrary,  the  loss 
of  happiness  which  he  feels  when  he  loses 
her,  necessarily  urges  him  to  endeavor  to 
be  placed  again  in  the  situation  which  con- 
stituted his  former  felicity.  I  felt  that 
Honora  bad  judged  wisely  and  from  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  my  character,  when 
she  advised  me  to  marry  again  as  soon  as  I 
could  meet  with  a  woman  who  would  make 
a  good  mother  to  my  children  and  an  agree- 
able companion  to  me.  She  had  formed 
an  idea  that  her  sister  Elizabeth  was  bet- 
ter suited  to  me  than  any  other  woman, 
and  thought  I  was  equally  suited  to  her. ' 
But,  of  all  Honora^  8  sisters,  I  had  seen  the 
least  of  Elizabeth. 

The  wisdom  of  Honora  Edgeworth's 
prevision  was  justified  by  events.  Eliz-^ 
abeth  Sneyd  made  him  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  wife,  and  his  children,  thoi 
kindest  and  wisest  of  stepmothers.  Shei 
had  nine  children  of  her  own,  and! 
when  Maria  returned  from  the  London 
boardiutjf-school,  where  her  narrative 
talent,   like    Sir   Walter   Scott's,    had 
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found  its  first  field  in  telling  stories  to 
ber  sclioolmates,  slie  found  ample  scope 
for  the  innate  niotherliness  that  was  in 
her,  as  in  all  good  women,  in  teaching, 
tending,  and  playing  with  her  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren, Henry,  was  banded  over  to  her 
as  her  special  charge. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  made  trial  of  Bousseau's 
system  in  educating  his  eldest  son,  with 
very  dubious  results.  Warned  by  that 
experience,  and  possibly  also  by  the 
example  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Day,  the 
author  of  ''Sandford  and  Merton," 
who  moved  about  the  world  like  a 
reductxo  ad  absurdum  of  the  theories 
of  Emile,  Mr.  Edgeworth  now  allowed 
bis  commou  sense  full  play  in  modify- 
ing and  adapting  the  principles  of  the 
French  reformer.  But  he  took  care  to 
preserve  all  that  was  valuable  in  the 
teaching  of  Bousseau,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  unknown  by  the  known,  the 
training  of  reason  and  observation  by 
contact  witb  actual  fact,  the  discipline 
of  consequences,  the  knowledge  of 
things  in  themselves,  as  opposed  to  the 
Tnemonter  repetition  of  a  text-book. 
His  younger  children  were  ''not  so 
much  taught  as  trained  how  to  teach 
themselves."  They  had  all  the  liberty 
that  may  safely  be  allowed  when  there 
is  the  consciousness  of  a  firm  govern- 
ing will  in  the  background.  ''  I  do  not 
think,"  said  Mr.  Edgeworth, ''  that  one 
tear  per  month  is  shed  in  this  house, 
nor  the  voice  of  reproof  heard,  nor  the 
hand  of  restraint  felt." 

From  the  time  that  she  left  school, 
Maria  became  her  father's  partner  in 
bis  educational  work.  She  was  some- 
times left  in  sole  charge  of  the  large 
family  at  Edgeworthstown,  where  she 
used  to  write  out  stories  on  a  slate  and 
read  them  to  her  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  evenings.  Many  of  these  tales 
were  afterwards  published  in  the  '*  Par- 
ents' Assistant."  She  had  all  the  do- 
cility of  true  genius.  When  ber  father 
was  at  home,  she  submitted  all  her 
work  to  his  criticism,  and  was  inva- 
riably guided  by  his  judgment,  which, 
it  may  be  said  in  passing,  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  her  own. 


In  1796,  the  ''Parents'  Assistant'' 
was  published.  The  forbidding  title  of 
the  little  volume,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  would  hardly  prepare  one 
for  the  happy  mingling  of  gaiety, 
pathos,  and  good  sense  which  there 
was  nothing  to  approach  in  the  chil- 
dren's literature  of  the  time.  Speak- 
ing of  "Simple  Susan,"  one  of  the 
stories  in  the  Collections,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  said  that  "when  the  little  boy 
brings  back  the  heroine's  lamb,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  down  the 
book  and  cry."  Whether  children  still 
cry  over  "Simple  Susan"  we  do  not 
know.  Probably  not.  But  we  trust 
our  old  friend  "  Bosamond,"  with  her 
engaging  faultiness  and  ingenuous  blun- 
ders, may  still  have  a  niche  on  the 
nursery  shelves  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

Maria's  success  was  saddened  by  the 
death  of  her  beloved  and  excellent 
stepmother,  Elizabeth  Edgeworth.  She 
was  sincerely  lamented  by  her  hus- 
band, who  immediately  proceeded  to 
evince,  in  his  peculiar  fashion,  his 
sense  of  the  blessing  he  had  lost,  by 
endeavoring  to  replace  it.  In  this 
quest  he  was  more  fortunate  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Miss 
Beaufort,  his  fourth  wife,  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  clergyman,  was  a  culti- 
vated, sensible,  and  affectionate  woman. 
"  In  her,"  says  the  biographer,  "  even 
more  than  in  her  predecessors,  he  gave 
to  his  children  a  wise  and  kind  mother, 
and  a  most  entirely  devoted  friend." 

Maria  Edgeworth  was,  at  this  time, 
over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  might  well 
have  considered  herself  competent  to 
the  charge  of  her  father's  household. 
If  we  wish  rightly  to  estimate  the  part 
she  acted,  we  have  only  to  consider 
what  shipwreck  many  a  well-meaning 
woman,  without  her  unselfishness  or 
magnanimity,  might  have  made  of  the 
situation. 

The  fourth  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  in  a 
memoir  of  her  stepdaughter,  written 
for  private  circulation,  characterizes 
her  conduct  as  it  deserves  :  — 

We  reached  Edgeworthstown  Ute  in  the 
evening  [she  says,  describing  her  first 
home-comhig].     The  family  at  that  time, 
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consisted  of  the  two  Miss  Sneyds,  Maria, 
Emmeline,  Bessy,  Charlotte  [Loyell  was 
then  at  Edinburgh],  Henry  Sneyd,  Honora, 
and  William.  Sneyd  was  not  twelve  years 
old,  and  the  other  two  were  much  younger. 
.  .  .  All  received  me  with  the  most  un- 
affected cordiality,  but  from  Maria  it  was 
something  more.  .  .  .  She  made  me  at  once 
her  most  intimate  friend  ;  and  in  all  the 
serious  concerns  of  life  and  In  every  trifle 
of  the  day,  treated  me  with  the  most  gen- 
erous confidence. 

The  8avoir  vivrt  of  Maria  Edgeworth 
was  no  mere  matter  of  iustiuct  with 
her.  It  was  reasoned  and  reflective,  as 
appears  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  her  future  stepmother  :  — 

You  call  yourself,  dear  Miss  Beaufort, 
my  friend  and  companion.  I  hope  you 
will  never  have  reason  to  repent  beginning 
in  this  style  towards  me.  I  think  you 
will  not  find  me  encroach  upon  you.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  know  if  I  most  hate  or  despise  the 
temper  that  takes  an  ell  where  an  inch  is 
given.  ...  I  think  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  that  species  of 
ceremony  which  exists  with  acquaintance 
and  that  which  should  always  exist  with 
the  best  of  friends ;  the  one  prevents  the 
growth  of  affection,  the  other  preserves  it 
in  youth  and  age.  Many  foolish  i>eople 
make  fine  plantations  and  forget  to  fence 
them  ;  so  the  young  trees  are  destroyed  by 
the  young  cattle,  and  the  bark  of  the  forest 
trees  is  sometimes  injured.  You  need  not, 
my  dear  Miss  Beaufort,  fence  yourself 
round  with  very  strong  palings  in  this 
family,  where  all  have  been  early  accus- 
tomed to  mind  their  boundaries. 

In  these  wise  words,  we  seem  to  see 
the  secret  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  success 
in  her  domestic  relations.  So  keen  an 
observer  could  not  have  failed  to  note 
how  often  the  warmest  affection  be- 
tween relatives  or  friends  is  made  a 
mutual  misery  for  want  of  just  this 
'<  minding  of  boundaries,"  this  courte- 
ous and  delicate  respect  for  the  iudi- 
viduality  of  our  nearest  and  dearest. 
How  often  had  she  not  seen  the  mis- 
chief done  by  the  meddlesome  curios- 
ity, the  unnecessary  criticism,  the 
petty  exactingness  and  interference, 
which  many  people  regard  as  a  sort  of 
right  appertaining  to  relationship. 

Perhaps   no   popular    delusion   has 


ever  caused  more  misery  than  the  no« 
tiou  that  home  is  a  place  where  one 
may,  so  to  speak,  'Uet  oneself  go"  — 
cast  off  the  courtesies  that  public  opin- 
ion demands  towards  the  outer  world, 
and  relapse  into  a  sort  of  '^  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers"  attitude  towards 
those  about  one  ;  as  if  the  need  of  self- 
restitiint  and  respect  for  others  were 
not  all  the  greater  when  the  barriers  of 
convention  were  removed.  One  might 
almost  regret  that  Miss  Edgeworth 
could  not  have  read  the  beautiful  lines 
in  which  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  has 
expressed  the  principle  that  guided  her 
own  home-life  :  — 

Let  Love  make  home  a  gracious  Court, 
There  let  the  world's  rude  hasty  ways 

Be  fashioned  to  a  loftier  port, 
And  learn  to  bow  and  stand  at  gaze. 

This  makes  that  pleasures  do  not  cloy, 
And  dignifies  our  mortal  strife 

With  calmness  and  considerate  joy, 
Befitting  our  immortal  life. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Edgeworth 
and  his  bride  left  Dublin  for  Edge- 
worthstown,  on  May  31st,  1798,  the 
rebellion  had  already  broken  out  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  as  a  Protestant  landlord  was  of 
course  obnoxious  to  the  insurgents  ; 
and  his  freedom  from  bigotry  and 
studied  fairness  to  his  tenants  made 
him  hardly  less  unpopular  with  the 
extreme  Orange  faction.  So  that  he 
met  with  the  usual  fate  of  the  moder- 
ate man  in  a  time  of  civil  strife,  and 
came  in  for  the  displeasure  of  both 
parties.  At  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, the  rebels  were  said  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  whole  family 
fled  from  Edgeworthstown  to  Long- 
ford. They  were  near  the  town  when 
Mr.  Edgeworth  suddenly  remembered 
that  he  had  left  on  his  study  table  a 
list  of  those  of  his  tenants  who  had 
joined  the  local  Yeomanry  Corps  in 
defence  of  government.  Fearful  of 
the  consequences  that  might  ensue  to 
the  poor  fellows  if  the  list  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  he  rode  back 
to  Edgeworthstown,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  to  destroy  the  paper.  Fortunately, 
the  enemy  had  not  yet  appeared,  and 
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be  was  able  to  rejoin  bis  family  in 
safety. 

A  few  days  afterwards  tbe  Longford 
mob,  instigated  by  a  crazy  sei'geaut, 
attacked  Mr.  Edgewortb  in  tbe  street 
as  a  sympatblzer  witli  tbe  rebels. 
Tbey  were  fortunately  dispersed  by 
some  soldiers  wbo  were  billeted  in  tbe 
town.  Tbe  rebels  baviug  been  de- 
feated and  dispersed  by  General  Liike, 
at  Ballinaniuck,  near  Granard,  tbe 
Edgewortbs  were  enabled  to  return  to 
their  home,  wbicb  tbey  found  just  as 
tbey  had  left  it.  Tbe  rebels  bad  baited 
at  the  gate  and  threatened  to  enter,  but 
tbey  were  prevented  by  a  man  whom 
none  of  the  family  remembered.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  tbe  house- 
keeper had  once  relieved  bis  wife  when 
in  great  distress  ;  so  that  to  a  depend- 
ant's act  of  kindness  the  Edgewortbs 
owed  the  preservation  of  their  prop- 
erty. 

After  this  chronicle  of  *^  alarums  and 
excursions  ''  it  is  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise to  find  Maria  calmly  settled  down 
to  her  usual  pursuits,  keeping  the 
accounts  of  her  father's  estate  and 
^^  writing  a  little  story  on  the  evils  of 
procrastination."  '*  Practical  Educa- 
tion. By  Richard  and  Maria  Edge- 
worth,"  was  published  in  1789.  This 
was  the  first-fruits  of  that  literary  part- 
nership which  Maria  described  as  ''  the 
joy  and  pride  of  her  life."  From  her 
early  girlhood  Maria  bad  assisted  Mr. 
Edgeworth  in  the  management  of  his 
estate.  Her  warm  and  generous  sym- 
pathy fastened  at  once  on  the  lovable 
traits  of  her  Irish  tenants  and  her 
amusement  at  their  foibles  and  follies 
bad  not  a  tinge  of  supercilious  bitter- 
ness in  it.  There  is  a  wealth  of  expe- 
rience in  the  words  she  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  her  Irish  car-driver,  in  '*  The 
Absentee  : "  — 

For  be  knows  the  nature  of  us,  Paddy, 
and  bow  we  love  a  joke  in  our  hearts  ;  and 
by  the  same  token  will,  for  that  reason,  do 
what  he  pleases  with  us,  and  more,  maybe, 
than  a  man  twice  as  good,  that  never  would 
smile  on  us. 

Of  this  experience,  ''Castle  Back- 
rent"  was  the  first-fruit.  It  purports 
to  be  the  history  of  an  Irish  family  as 


told  by  <<  Old  Thady,"  the  steward.  It 
is  an  admirably  sustained  piece  of 
work,  grim,  humorous,  pathetic,  and 
in  keeping  from  first  to  last.  ''Be- 
linda," a  tale  of  London  society,  ap- 
peared soon  after  and  confirmed  her 
reputation  as  a  writer. 

In  1802,  during  the  brief  truce  that 
intervened  during  the  first  and  second 
act  of  the  Napoleonic  war,  English 
society  rushed  upon  Paris,  and  the 
Edgewortbs  went  with  the  stream. 
No  letters  in  our  collection  are  more 
sparkling  than  those  which  describe 
the  visit  which  was  to  prove  so  mo- 
mentous an  epoch  in  Maria's  life.  Her 
family  had  a  special  claim  upon  tbe 
remnant  of  the  royalist  party,  for  they 
counted  kindred  with  that  brave  priest 
who  bad  attended  Louis  XYI.  upon 
the  scaffold.  Moreover,  several  of 
Maria's  works  had  now  been  translated 
into  French  and  formed  her  passport 
to  the  best  Parisian  society  irrespective 
of  creed  or  party.  One  would  gladly, 
if  space  permitted,  quote  at  length 
from  her  kindly,  shrewd  comments  on 
men  and  things.  She  attended  Mme. 
B^camier's  famous  soiries  ;  and,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  social  scale,  bunted 
up  Madame  de  Genlis  in  her  miserable 
lodgings  at  the  Arsenal ;  Lally  ToUen- 
dal,  Boissy  d'Anglas,  the  Abb^  Morel- 
let,  Dumont,  the  translator  of  Beutham, 
and  a  score  besides  of  savants  and 
scholars  flit  across  her  pages.  But  all 
the  while  one  realizes  that  her  greatest 
pleasure  is  not  so  much  in  the  atten- 
tion which  her  gifts  excite,  or  in  con- 
verse with  all  tlittt  was  courtly,  witty, 
and  refined  in  French  society,  as  in 
the  social  triumphs  of  her  young  half- 
sisters.  She  stores  up  every  compli- 
ment that  is  paid  them,  and  records 
their  success  with  a  piide  and  gratifi- 
cation that  she  never  thought  of  feel- 
ing on  her  own  account. 

It  was  in  Paris  that  the  one  brief 
romance  of  her  life  was  played  out.  A 
certain  M.  Edelcrantz,  holding  high 
official  position  at  the  Swedish  court, 
had  met  her  several  times  in  the  course 
of  that  winter.  He  was  a  man  of 
intellect  and  character,  reserved  in 
I  manner,  but  capable  of  passionate  ait* 
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tachmeiii.  '*I  have  never  felt  any- 
thiug  for  biui,"  Maria  wrote  when  she 
bad  decided  ou  refusing  his  offer,  '^  but 
esteem  and  gratitude."  Her  step- 
mother, however,  gauged  her  feelings, 
then  and  afterwards,  more  accurately 
than  she  herself,  in  the  tamult  of  half- 
awakened,  unacknowledged  passion, 
was  able  to  do  :  — 

Maria  [says  Mrs.  Edgeworth]  was  mis- 
taken as  to  her  own  feelings.  She  refused 
M.  Edelcrantz,  but  she  felt  much  more  for 
him  than  esteem  and  gratitude.  She  was 
exceedingly  in  love  with  him.  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  left  her  to  decide  for  herself;  but 
ahe  saw  too  plainly  what  it  would  be  for  us 
to  lose  her,  and  what  she  would  feel  at 
parting  from  us.  She  decided  rightly  for 
her  own  future  happiness  and  for  that  of 
her  family,  but  she  suffered  much  at  the 
time  and  long  afterwards.  While  we  were 
at  Paris,  I  remember  that  in  a  shop,  where 
Chariotte  and  I  were  making  some  pur- 
chases, Maria  sat  apart,  absorbed  in  thought 
and  so  deep  in  reverie,  that  when  her 
father  came  in  and  stood  opposite  to  her 
she  did  not  see  him  till  he  spoke  to  her, 
when  she  started  and  burst  into  tears. 
She  was  grieved  by  his  look  of  tender 
anxiety,  and  she  afterwards  exerted  herself 
to  join  in  society,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
all  that  was  agreeable  during  our  stay  in 
France  and  on  our  journey  home ;  but  it 
was  often  a  most  painful  effort  to  her. 
And  even  after  her  return  to  Edgeworths- 
town,  it  was  long  before  she  recovered  the 
elasticity  of  her  mind. 

The  moral  of  this  little  episode  is 
admirably  summed  up  by  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth  as  follows  :  — 

I  think  it  right  to  mention  these  facts, 
because  I  know  that  the  lessons  of  self- 
command  which  she  inculcates  in  her 
works  were  really  acted  upon  in  her  own 
life,  and  that  the  resolution  with  which 
she  devoted  herself  to  her  father  and  her 
family,  and  the  industry  with  which  she 
labored  at  the  writings  which  she  thought 
were  to  the  advantage  of  her  fellow-crea- 
tures, were  from  the  exertion  of  the  highest 
principle.  Her  precepts  were  not  the  max- 
ims of  cold-hearted  prudence,  but  the  re- 
sult of  her  own  experience  in  strong  and 
romantic  feeling. 

The  wound  healed  at  last,  as  such 
wounds  do,  though  up  to  the  end  of 
her  life  sh^  could  not  so  much  as  come 


across  the  word  Sweden  in  a  book  or 
newspaper  without   an   overpowering 
emotion   that   dimmed  her  sight  and 
choked  her  utterance.    Several  years 
of  quiet  work  at  Edgeworthstown  inter- 
vened between  the  two  great  crises  of 
her  life.    Her  pretty  stepsiaters  mar- 
ried one  by  one,  and  went  away  to 
homes  of  their  own,  while  every  now 
and  then  a  awarm  of    nephews   and 
nieces  would  descend  upon  the  ances- 
tral nest.    Mr.  Edgeworth,  after  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Union,  to  which 
he  objected  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
of  no  use  ''  to  do  Ireland  good  against 
her  will,"  had  given  up  public  life  ; 
but  he  found  enough  to  occupy  him  in 
attending   to  his    estates,  supervising 
his  daughter's  literary  work,  and  fitting 
up  his  house  with  eccentric  contriv- 
ances of  his  own  invention  —  electric 
bells  that  would    not  ring,  and  locks 
that  his  visitors  dared  not  make  use  of 
for  fear  of  being  fastened  up  in  their 
rooms.    *^How  I  do  enjoy  my  exist- 
ence I "    he     sometimes     said.      But 
towards  1817  it  became  evident  that  the 
hour  of  rest  for  that  strenuous  spirit 
was  drawing  near.    To  cheer  her  father 
in  his  fatal  illness,  Maria  began  the 
story  of  "Ormond."    The  high-water 
mark  of  her  art  is  touched  in  the  char- 
acter of   King    Corny,  the    generous, 
high-minded,   gay,  shiftless,   improvi- 
dent Irish  squire,  so  skilfully  contrasted 
with    the  smooth,  plausible  intriguer, 
Sir  Ulich  O'Shane.    Yet  these  opening 
chapters,  sparkling  with  wit  and  gaiety, 
were  written  with    tear-dimmed  eyes 
and  trembling  hand,  in  the  clutch  of  a 
great  grief.    She  had  her  reward,  how- 
ever, for  the  effort  that  the  work  cost 
her,  in  the  pleasure  which,  up  to  the 
veiy  last,  it  gave  to  her  father.    He 
died  on  the  13th  of  June,  1817,  in  his 
seventy-second   year,    and    when    the 
faithful  daughter  and  companion  of  so 
many  years  saw  his  remains  lowered 
into  their   last  resting-place,  it   must 
Iiave  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  best  part 
of  her   life  went    with    them.     Once 
again,  she  had  to  take  up  the  burden 
of   a  bruised  and  maimed  existence  ; 
once  again,  she  '^  made  her  peace  with 
life." 
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Her  eyes  had  suffered  severely  from 
the  strain  that  she  had  put  upon  them 
in  writing  ^'Ormond,"  and  for  some 
time  she  was  unahle  to  do  any  literary 
work.  As  soon  as  possible,  she  pro- 
ceeded, according  to  her  father's  dying 
wish,  to  edit  the  ^'  Memoirs  "  which  he 
had  left.  That  and  the  care  of  the 
estates,  which  the  new  master  of  Edge- 
worthstown  was  soon  glad  to  hand  over 
to  her,  gave  her  the  best  medicine  for 
her  grief,  occupation.  She  was  happy 
in  her  friends,  among  whom  she  num- 
bered Madame  de  Broglie,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Madame  de  Stagl.  During  a 
visit  to  the  Continent  in  1820,  she 
spent  some  time  at  Coppet :  — 

We  came  here  yesterday,  and  here  we 
are  in  the  very  apartments  occupied  by 
M.  Necker,  opening  into  what  is  now  the 
library,  but  what  was  once  that  theatre  on 
which  Madame  de  Stael  used  to  act  her 
own  '^Corinne.**  Yesterday  evening,  when 
Madame  de  Broglie  had  placed  me  near  the 
oldest  friend  of  the  family,  M.  de  Bon- 
stettin,  he  whispered  to  me,  *'  You  are  now 
in  the  exact  spot,  in  the  very  chair,  where 
Madame  de  StaSl  used  to  sit  I'*  Her 
friends  were  excessively  attached  to  her. 
This  old  man  talked  of  her  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  with  all  the  sudden  change  of 
countenance  and  twitchlngs  of  the  muscles 
which  mark  strong,  uncontrollable  feeling. 
•  .  .  The  respect  paid  to  her  memory  by 
her  son  and  daughter,  and  by  M.  de  Broglie 
is  touching.  The  little  Rocco,  seven  years 
of  age,  is  an  odd,  cold,  prudent,  old-man 
sort  of  a  child,  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
son  you  would  have  expected  from  such 
parents.  M.  de  StaSl  has  promised  to  show 
me  Gibbon^  8  love-letters  to  his  grand- 
mother, ending  regularly  with,  '*  Je  suis, 
mademoiselle,  avec  les  sentiments  qui  font 
le  d^sespoir  de  ma  vie,  etc." 

The  most  famous  of  all  her  literary 
friendships  was  that  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  and  certainly  two  people  more 
formed  to  appreciate  each  other  never 
met  in  this  world.  There  was  in  both 
an  unusual  capacity  for  high  and  ro- 
mantic feeling  resting  on  a  firm  basis 
of  experience  and  common  sense  ;  both 
had  Uie  homely  wisdom,  the  large- 
hearted  generosity,  the  value  for  in- 
trinsic worth  as  opposed  to  superficial 
or  class   distinction,  which  form  the 


best  preservative  against  jealousy,  irri* 
tability,  vanity,  and  all  the  other  faults 
that  are  charged  to  the  literary  temper- 
ament. There  are  no  brighter  pages 
in  Lockhart's  delightful  memoir  of 
Scott  than  those  that  describe  his  visit 
to  Edgeworthstown  in  1825. 

More  delightful  conversation  [wrote 
Maria]  I  have  seldom  in  my  life  heard 
than  we  have  been  blessed  with  these  three 
days.  What  a  touch  of  sorrow  must  mingle 
with  the  pleasures  of  all  who  have  had 
great  losses  I  Lovell,  my  mother,  and  I,  at 
twelve  o*  clock  at  night,  joined  in  exdaim- 
hig,  **How  delightful !  Oh,  that  he  had 
lived  to  see  and  hear  this  !  '* 

Twenty-five  years  later  we  find  her 
telling  Mr.  Ticknor  how,  in  imagina- 
tion, she  could  still  meet  Sir  Walter — 
^'  with  all  his  benign,  calm  expression 
of  countenance,  his  eye  of  genius,  and 
his  mouth  of  humor,  his  own  self  I 
see,  feeling,  thinking,  and  about  to 
act." 

Mr.  Ticknor  himself  then  describes 
his  friend  and  correspondent  as  she 
appeared  towards  the  close  of  her  life  : 

A  small,  spare  lady  of  about  sixty-seven, 
with  extremely  frank  and  kind  manners, 
and  who  always  looks  straight  into  your 
face  with  a  pair  of  mild,  deep,  grey  eyes 
whenever  she  speaks  to  you.  Her  con- 
versation, always  ready,  is  as  full  of 
vivacity  and  variety  as  I  can  imagine.  It 
is  also  no  less  full  of  good  nature.  ...  In 
her  intercourse  with  her  family  she  is  quite' 
delightful,  referring  constantly  to  Mrs. 
Edgeworth,  who  seems  to  be  the  authority 
for  all  matters  of  fact,  and  most  kindly 
repeating  jokes  to  her  infirm  aunt,  Miss 
Sneyd,  who  cannot  hear  them,  and  who 
seems  to  have  for  her  the  most  unbounded 
affection  and  admiration. 

Sydney  Smith  once  remarked  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  that,  '<  though  she  did  not 
say  witty  things,  there  was  such  a 
perfume  of  wit  running  through  her 
conversation,  as  made  it  very  bril* 
Jiant." 

She  was  at  this  time  the  real  owner 
of  Edgeworthstown.  Her  brother  Lov* 
elPs  pecuniaty  embarrassments  had 
compelled  him  to  part  with  the  prop- 
erty, and  Maria  gladly  devoted  her 
literary  profits  to  keeping  it  in  the  old 
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name.  She  stipulated,  however,  that 
Loyell  should  remain  the  ostensible 
owner,  and  that  she  should  continue  in 
the  background  as  before. 

Though  so  exceedingly  enjo3ring  [wrote 
Mrs.  E^eworth]  the  intercourse  of  all  the 
great  minds  she  had  known,  she  more  en- 
joyed her  domestic  life  with  h^  nearest 
relations,  when  her  spirits  never  flagged, 
and  her  wit  and  wisdom,  which  were  never 
for  show,  were  called  forth  by  every  little 
incident  of  the  day.  When  my  daughters 
were  with  Maria  at  Paris  they  described  to 
me  th^  readiness  with  which  she  would 
return  from  the  company  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  and  wits  of  the  day  to  supei^ 
intend  her  young  sisters'  dress,  or  arrange 
some  party  of  pleasure  for  them.  We  often 
wondered  what  her  admirers  would  say, 
after  all  the  profound  remarks  and  brilliant 
witticisms  they  have  listened  to,  if  they 
heard  her  delightful  nonsense  with  us. 
Much  as  she  was  gratified  by  her  '*  suc- 
cess'' in  the  society  of  her  celebrated  con- 
temporaries, she  never  varied  in  her  love 
for  home. 

She  died  in  1849  in  the  arms  of  her 
devoted  stepmother  and  friend,  after 
an  illness  of  only  a  few  hours.  Not 
long  before,  in  speaking  of  her  own 
feelings  during  a  dangerous  illness,  she 
had  written,  *^  I  felt  ready  to  rise  tran- 
quilly from  the  banquet  of  life,  where  I 
had  been  a  happy  guest.  I  coufideutly 
relied  on  the  goodness  of  ray  Creator." 
Miss  Edgoworth  remarks,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  her  father^s  character  which 
she  afOxed  to  his  <*  Memoirs,"  on  the 
unsoundness  of  that  view  of  human 
nature  which  Boussean  and  the  Ency- 
clopaedists had  taught  him,  and  from 
which  he  never  completely  freed  him- 
self ;  a  view  which  regards  all  wrong- 
doing as  a  mere  error  of  judgment, 
assuming  that  virtue  is  always  so  much 
more  prudent  and  profitable  than  vice, 
that  men  need  only  be  taught  to  look 
at  it  in  that  light  and  self-interest  will 
induce  them  to  shape  their  conduct 
accordingly.  But  in  her  own  earlier 
works  there  are  traces  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking.  It  is  hard  not  to  be  on 
Godfrey's  side  in  the  last  chapter  of 
*'Bosamond,"  where  he  tells  his  sister 
that  her  plan  of  balancing  the  advan- 
tages  of  different   actions,  so    much 


present  pleasure  against  so  much 
future  profit,  has  a  good  deal  of  selfish 
calculation  in  it ;  and,  though  Bosa- 
mond  turns  the  tables  on  him  with  a 
practical  proof  of  generosity,  that  only 
shows  that  she,  like  the  nature  that 
conceived  her,  was  better  than  the 
theory  in  which  she  had  been  trained. 

There  was,  indeed,  far  more  of 
Irish  impulsiveness  and  uncalculating 
warmth  of  affection  in  Miss  Edge  worth 
than  a  casual  reader  of  her  booka 
would  be  likely  to  imagine.  She  hadl 
enough  of  those  qualities  to  give  her  a. 
perfect  right  to  satirize,  as  she  did  with 
such  admirable  truth  and  point,  th& 
false  notions  of  generosity  and  open-- 
handedness  which  landed  so  many  of 
the  Irish  gentry  of  her  day  in  hopeless, 
and  degrading  poverty.  The  essential 
meanness  of  a  lavish  ostentation  of 
hospitality  or  generosity,  while  tenants 
and  tradesmen  are  ruined  to  sustain 
the  reputation  of  *'  a  good  fellow,"  has 
never  been  more  trenchantly  exposed 
than  by  her. 

In  spite  of  the  truth  and  vigor  of  her 
social  satire,  her  novels  are  now  but 
little  read  —  a  fact,  we  think,  which  is 
largely  owing  to  the  want  of  real  depth 
and  seriousness  in  her  criticism  of  life. 
She  might  —  one  might  almost  say  she 
would  —  have  been  capable  of  far 
greater  things  had  her  father  not  in- 
fected her  with  that  shallow  optimism 
on  which  no  work  of  enduring  great- 
ness can  ever  be  based.  '^Virtue 
brings  happiness "  was  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  motto.  By  "happiness"  he 
understood  a  comfortable  home,  a  bal- 
ance at  your  banker's,  and  an  admiring 
circle  of  friends  ;  and  he  argued  that  to 
show  these  things  to  be  the  inevitable 
concomlt^ints  of  virtue  was  a  sure  way 
to  bring  about  the  perfection  of  the 
race.  Consequently,  In  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  books  we  know  from  the  be- 
ginning that  the  Idle  Apprentice  will 
be  hung  and  the  good  one  marry  his 
roaster's  daughter  ;  that  the  liar  will  be 
exposed,  the  tyrant  cast  down,  and 
persecuted  worth  emerge  from  Its  tem- 
porary cloud,  and  "  live  happily  ever 
after."  There  is  no  suggestion  in  her 
books  of  the  haunting  riddles  of  life, 
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of  the  great  mystery  of  sorrow,  no 
record  of  those  triumphs  and  defeats 
in  the  sphere  of  tlie  inner  life  which 
make  all  mere  vicissitudes  of  earthly 
fortune  look  paltry  in  comparison. 
We  look  in  vain  through  all  her  vol- 
umes for  any  note  that  harmonizes 
with  those  munificent  lines  of  Words- 
worth :  — 

Sorrow  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  delight. 
And  miserable  love,  that  is  not  pain 
To  hear  of,  for  the  glory  that  redounds 
Therefrom  to  human  kind  and  what  we 
are. 

But  though  one  is  apt  to  make  mis« 
takes  if  one  attempts,  like  the  friends 
of  Job,  to  gauge  a  man's  character  by 
the  measure  of  his  worldly  success, 
yet  the  history  of  a  race  or  family  will 
often  present  in  unmistakable  charac- 
ters the  logical  outcome  of  racial  vices 
and  defects.  In  *' Castle  Backrent" 
for  once  Miss  Edgeworth  got  hold  of  a 
subject  the  tragic  truth  of  which  left 
no  room  for  her  didactic  manipulations. 
The  result  was  the  only  one  of  her 
writings  which  can  challenge  criticism 
:as  a  work  of  art. 


From  The  Qentleman's  Magasiiie. 
MONEY-MAKING  AT  THE  TOWER. 

It  might  be  expected,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  the  metropolitan  mint 
would  have  a  prominent  part  in  the 
annals  of  coinage.  And,  in  point  of 
fact,  while  coins  have  been  manufac- 
tured in  many  towns  throughout  the 
kingdom,  coining  operations  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  Tower  of  London  in 
every  reign  since  the  Conquest,  save  in 
those  of  Richard  I.  and  Edward  V. 
Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  coini 
were  first  struck  here  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  For  it  is  known  that 
Constantine  established  a  mint  in  Lon- 
don, the  treasurer  of  which  bore  the 
title  Praeposiius  Thesaurorum  Augus- 
tensium^  Augusts  being  the  name  of 
London  at  that  particular  period.  Spec- 
imens  of  these  coins  remain  to  this 
day.  Under  the  Saxon  kings,  it  is 
certain  money  was  issued  from  more 


than  one  mint  in  London,  even  as  in 
later  times  there  was  a  mint  in  South- 
wark,  and  one  in  the  Durham  House, 
Strand,  besides  the  one  in  the  Tower. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
probably  before,  the  supremacy  of  the 
London  mint  may  be  said  to  have  been 
recognized.  In  1247,  the  money  of 
that  period  was  called  in  on  account  of 
the  shameful  condition  into  which  it 
had  degenerated  through  the  preva- 
lence of  the  detestable  practice  of  clip- 
ping. The  shears  were  so  freely  used 
that  numbers  of  coins  were  shofn  to 
the  innermost  ring,  the  border  of  let- 
ters having  quite  disappeared.  New 
money  was  coined  from  fresh  stamps 
or  dies,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued 
forbidding  the  use  of  any  otlier  stamp 
than  that  used  in  the  London  mint. 

Henry's  son,  Edward  I.,  also  made 
improvements  in  the  state  of  the  coin- 
age. Finding  the  crime  of  clipping 
still  very  common,  the  Crusader's  sus- 
picions, rightly  or  wrongly,  fell  on  the 
Jews,  who  consequently  became  con- 
venient scapegoats ;  large  numbers  of 
this  unfortunate  people  were  appre- 
hended throughout  the  kingdom  on 
the  same  day  to  prevent  their  escape. 
Of  these,  two  hundred  and  eighty  were 
convicted  and  executed  in  London. 
This  was  in  1279,  and  eleven  years 
later  clipped  and  counterfeit  money 
was  received  at  the  mint  by  the  king's 
order,  where  it  was  melted  and  re- 
coined.  As  many  as  thirty  furnaces 
were  at  work  in  London,  and  many  in 
otiier  large  towns.  The  silver  was  cast 
into  long  bars.  These  were  cut  by 
sheara  into  square  pieces  of  a  prescribed 
weight,  and  the  pieces  forged  as  nearly 
as  possible  into  a  circular  shape.  They 
were  then  blanched  white  by  ^^  nealing 
or  boiling,"  and  stamped  or  impressed 
with  a  hammer.  This  continued  to  be 
the  general  mode  of  manufacturing 
coin,  till  the  introduction  of  milled 
money  in  the  middle  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century. 

The  proviuciat  mints  seem  to  have 
had  a  tendency  to  introduce  innovations 
upon  the  prescribed  designs  and  com- 
position of  the  coins  ;  for  it  was  spe- 
cially enacted  in  Edward  III.'b  reign. 
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jiod  re^cfited  by  many  of  his  successors, 
that  all  moneys,  wherever  coined, 
should  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  This  monarch 
was. the  first  in  England  to  have  a  gold 
currency.  Gold  nobles  of  the  value  of 
six  shillings  and  eightpence  were  struck 
to  commemorate  his  great  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  French  at  Sluys  in  1340. 
On  the  obverse  the  king  was  repre- 
sented standing  in  a  ship  with  a  sword 
in  his  right  hand  and  a  shield  in  his 
left.  This  was  to  betoken  his  naval 
supremacy.  The  reverse  bore  the  in- 
scription '^IHC  autem  transiens  per 
medium  illorum  ibat,"  no  doubt  in 
allusion  to  the  preservation  of  the  royal 
person  throughout  the  battle.  The 
alchymists,  however,  pretended  that  it 
had  reference  tp  the  secret  and  invis- 
ible art  which  they  received  from  Ray- 
mond Lully^  who  formerly  had  a 
laboratory  in  the  Tower,  and  by  which 
they  transmuted  the  base  metals  into 
gold  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
coins. 

The  profligate  Henry  YIII.,  though 
he  inherited  somewhere  about  five  mil- 
lions from  his  parsimonious  father, 
suffered  much  from  chronic  impecuni- 
osity,  and  was  the  first  sovereign  who 
systematically  debased  the  fineness  of 
the  coinage  to  raise  funds.  Some  of 
his  coins  are  of  a  lower  standard  than 
any  known  before  or  since.  Gold  was 
reduced  to  one-sixth  alloy,  and  silver 
to  two-thirds  alloy.  No  wonder  the 
wits  of  that  day  said,  in  reference  to 
the  new  testons,  or  shillings  :  — 

These  testons  look  redde :  how  like  you  the 

same? 
'Tis  a  token  of   grace;   they  blushe  for 

shame. 

Latimer,  in  a  sermon  of  his  in  St. 
PauPs,  inveighed  against  the  practice 
of  appointing  ecclesiastics  to  ofiiccs  in 
the  mint,  and  acrimoniously  ascribed 
the  deterioration  of  the  coins  to  this 
cause.  **  Should  we  have  ministers  of 
the  Church  to  be  comptrollers  of 
myntes  ?  "  ^^  The  saying  is  that  since 
priests  liave  been  mynters,  money 
hath  been  worse  than  it  was  before  I  " 
In  1527  the  Tower  pound  weight  was 


abolished  by  statute.  This  had  been 
in  use  as  the  moneyers'  or  goldsmiths* 
pound  since  Anglo-Saxon  times.  It 
weighed  twelve  ounces  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  grains  each,  or  fifty-four  hun- 
dred grains.  The  Troy  pound,  weigh- 
ing twelve  ounces  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  grains  each,  or  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  grains,  was 
substituted,  and  still  remains  in  use. 

To  the  undying  credit  of  Elizabeth 
she  made  a  most  strenuous  effort  to 
reform  the  state  of  the  money  of  this 
country.  In  1560  she  issued  a  procla- 
mation wherein  she  declared  to  her 
subjects  that  she  had  never  gained 
anything  upon  her  coinages,  neither 
had  she  coined  any  base  money,  and 
that  she  was  determined  to  I'ecover  the 
'^  honor  and  reputation  of  the  singu- 
lar wealth  that  this  realm  was  wont 
to  have  above  all  others."  Accord- 
ingly the  Tower  Mint  was  commis- 
sioned to  receive  base  money,  and  in 
twelve  months  about  three-quarters  of 
a  million  pounds  current  value  were 
coined  into  money  of  proper  weight 
and  standanl.  The  fumes  from  melt- 
ing these  base  coins  were  so  poisonous 
that  many  of  the  workmen  fell  ill. 
The  medical  authorities  of  that  day 
prescribed  a  potion  from  a  dead  man's 
skull  as  a  certain  remedy.  Accordingly 
an  official  warrant  procui*ed  some  of 
these  strange  cups  from  London  Bridge, 
and  the  draught  was  administered.  It 
is  said  to  have  afforded  temporary 
relief,  but  many  died,  whether  because 
the  skulls  were  traitorous  in  death  as 
well  as  in  life,  history  does  not  relate. 

About  this  time,  a  new  mode  of  coin- 
ing by  means  of  the  mill  and  the 
screw-press  was  introduced  from  France 
by  one  Eloyo  Mestrell.  The  method 
was  approved  by  the  queen  and  her 
Council ;  indeed,  it  has  been  said  the 
first  milled  coin  was  struck  in  the 
Tower  by  her  own  royal  hand.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  corporation  of 
moneyers  bitterly  opposed  the  scheme, 
and,  the  Fx*enchman  being  detected 
in  making  milled  money  outside  the 
Tower,  was  summarily  hanged  and 
quartered,  and  his  machinery  aban- 
doned. 
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James  I.,  a  year  after  his  corouation, 
visited  the  Towpr  preparatory  to  a  pro- 
cession through  the  City  to  open  Par- 
liament. On  this  occasion,  William 
Hubbocke  delivered  a  Latin  oration 
before  him,  which  was  subsequently 
translated  into  English.  While  enu- 
merating and  expatiating  upon  the 
wonders  of  the  Tower,  he  informed  the 
august  Scottish  stranger  that  '^  Here  is 
money  coined,  the  joints  and  sinews  of 
war,  which  now  a  good  while  since 
{sic^  barely  twelve  months)  has  borne 
the  image  and  supei*scription  of  your 
own  Caesar."  In  the  same  year  that 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible 
was  issued  with  his  sanction,  it  is  re- 
corded that  he  was  present  as  usual  at 
the  trial  of  the  Fix,  held  in  the  Tower, 
and  ^'  diligently  viewed  the  state  of  his 
money  and  mint."  So  that,  like  his 
predecessor,  he  seems  to  have  mani- 
fested a  sustained  interest  in  the  coin- 
age of  the  country.  He  issued  some 
new  twenty -shilling  pieces,  on  which 
he  appeared  laureated  and  mantled, 
and  not  crowned  as  on  the  sovereign. 
This  was  made  the  subject  of  some 
waggery.  It  was  said  that  since  laurels 
were  reckoned  honorable.  King  James 
waived  the  crown  to  wear  the  laurel. 
And  also  that  poets,  being  always  poor, 
bays  were  rather  the  emblems  of  wit 
than  of  wealth  ;  accordingly,  no  sooner 
did  King  James  begin  to  wear  laurels, 
than  he  fell  two  shillings  in  the  pound 
in  public  valuation  (the  sovereigns 
being  twenty-two  and  the  new  coins 
twenty  shillings  in  value). 

In  the  troubled  times  of  Charles  I. 
the  mints  were  numerous.  Coins  are 
known  to  have  been  struck  at  fifteen 
places  at  least,  besides  the  Tower.  In 
this  reign,  Nicholas  Briot,  a  famous 
French  engraver,  and  the  inventor,  or 
rather  improver  of  new  mint  machin- 
ery, worked  here.  The  principle  of 
his  machine  was  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  the  design  to  the  blank  discs  by 
squeezing  them  between  segments  of 
cylinders  on  which,  the  device  was 
engraved.  By  his  means,  Le  Blanc 
says,  proud  of  his  countryman,  "  the 
English  made  the  finest  money  in  the 
world."     This,    of    course,    must   be 


taken  cum  grano  salis^  though  Briot^s 
money  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
above  the  average. 

In  1643  the  Tower  was  seized  and 
held  by  the  Parliamentary  party,  and 
money  was  coined  there  with  the 
king's  name  and  titles.  But  after  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  in  1649, 
the  coins  bore  a  new  design.  On  the 
obverse  was  a  shield  with  the  St. 
George's  Cross  between  a  laurel  and  a 
palm-branch  and  a  circumscription, 
^'The  Commonwealth  of  England." 
On  the  reverse  were  two  shields,  one 
having  the  St.  George's  Cross  for  En- 
gland, and  the  other  a  harp  for  Ire- 
land, the  inscription  being  '^  God  with 
us."  These  legends,  the  Cavaliers 
averred,  were  exactly  typical  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  God  and  the 
Commonwealth  were  plainly  on  oppo- 
site sides,  and  out  of  their  own  mouths 
the  Roundheads  were  judged.  The 
double  shield  on  the  reverse  afforded 
infinite  merriment,  and  was  caustically 
termed  *'  The  Breeches  for  the  Rump." 
Fuller  insinuatingly  said :  '^  I  hope 
hereafter,  when  the  question  is  asked 
of  our  coiners.  Whose  image  and  super- 
scription is  tins  ?  it  will  be  returned. 
The  Caesars  of  England."  As  late  as 
1731  the  device  on  these  coins  waa 
indiculed.  In  a  prologue  spoken  at 
Bury  School,  and  recorded  in  the  Gen- 
ileman^8  Magazine  for  that  year,  page 
537,  these  lines  occur  :  — 

A  silver  pair  of  breeches  neatly  wrought, 
Such  as  you  see  upon  an  old  rump  groat. 
Which  emblem  our  good  grandsires  chose^ 

to  boast 
To  all  the  world  the  tail  was  uppermost. 

In  the  same  year,  1649,  Peter  Blou- 
deau,  a  Frenchman,  made  proposals  to 
the  Council  of  the  Mint  to  coin  money 
after  a  method  of  his  own,  by  which 
the  rim  or  edge  might  be  marked  or 
inscribed,  as  well  as  the  flat  sides,  to 
prevent  clipping  or  counterfeiting. 
His  proposals  were  accepted  by  the 
Council,  but  the  Tower  money ers  were 
enraged  at  his  interference,  and  so  bit- 
terly opposed  the  foreigner,  that  he 
was  eventually  driven  out  of  the  king* 
dom. 
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After  the  Bestoration,  however,  he 
was  sent  for  agalu.  ^'Blondeau  will 
shortly  come  over,"  says  Fepys,  in  his 
diai7,  "  and  then  we  shall  have  it  [the 
quality  of  the  money]  better,  and  the 
best  in  the  world."  In  1662  a  milfed 
currency  was  permanently  introduced, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  became  the 
practice  to  mark  the  edge  with  raised 
letters  and  grainings.  Small  steel  roll- 
ing-mills were  set  up  in  the  Tower  and 
driven  by  horse-power,  and  in  some 
instances  by  water-power.  The  coin- 
ing-presses were  of  the  screw  type,  and 
are  said  to  have  cost  J61,400. 

It  was  at  this  time,  1663,  that  Simon's 
celebrated  Petition  Crown  was  pro- 
duced. It  arose  out  of  a  tiial  of  skill 
between  Thomas  Simon,  who  had  been 
mint  engraver  in  the  Tower  since 
Briot's  time,  1646,  and  Roettiers,  a 
Flemish  engraver,  who  was  brought 
over  under  the  patronage  of  King 
Charles.  Both  made  pattern  pieces 
for  the  new  coinage,  but  the  Dutch- 
man's work  was  accepted,  and  he 
accordingly  received  the  order  to  make 
the  new  puncheons  and  dies.  When 
Simon,  with  the  honest  indignation  of 
an  Englishman  at  being  supplanted  by 
a  foreign  competitor,  expressed  his 
displeasure  at  the  result,  his  words 
reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  and  he 
was  deprived  of  his  office  of  chief  en- 
graver of  the  coins.  Simon's  piece, 
however,  has  been  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
pattern  coins  extant.  The  designs  on 
both  obverse  and  reverse  are  excellent. 
On  the  edge  is  the  artist's  petition  in 
raised  letters.  It  runs  thus  :  ^'  Thomas 
Simon  most  humbly  prays  your  Majesty 
to  compare  this  his  tryall  piece  with 
the  Dutch,  and  if  more  truly  drawn  and 
embossed,  more  gracefully  order'd  and 
more  accurately  engraven,  to  releive 
him."  About  twenty  of  these  pieces 
were  struck  off  with  the  petition,  and  a 
small  number  without.  Such  master- 
pieces are  naturally  now  much  sought 
after,  and  being  so  rare,  the  prices  are 
extraordinary.  A  firm  of  London  coin- 
dealers  at  an  auction  sale  recently  gave 
no  less  than  £500  for  one  of  Simon's 
crowns  bearing  his  petition. 


The  milled  money  was  vastly  supe- 
rior to  the  old  hammered  coins.  Being 
exactly  round,  and  lettered,  or  grained, 
on  the  edge,  the  new  currency  was  not 
easily  counterfeited  or  clipped  without 
discovery.  Yet  it  was  soon  found  out 
that  the  milled  pieces  did  not  displace 
the  hammered.  Though  the  Tower 
Mint  year  after  year  issued  wagon- 
loads  of  new  silver,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  authorities  they  were  rarely  to  be 
seen  in  circulation.  The  reason  was  a 
very  practical  one.  The  hammered 
coins  were  invariably  shorn  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  silver,  and 
therefore  much  lighter  than  the  new 
pieces.  So  tliat  people  soon  found  it 
was  cheaper  to  pay  a  tax  or  a  bill  with 
crowns  that  had  lost  a  shillingsworth 
or  so  of  silver  than  with  full-weighted 
ones.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
found  it  more  profitable  to  put  the  new 
coins  into  the  crucible  or  send  them 
over  the  water  than  to  pay  them  over 
the  counter.  Smashers  took  care  the 
supply  of  old  pieces  was  kept  up,  and 
tradesmen  took  care  the  new  ones  did 
not  circulate.  Macaulay  mentions  the 
case  of  a  merchant  who,  in  a  sum  of 
£35,  only  received  a  single  half-crown 
in  milled  silver.  Yet  clippers  and 
counterfeiters  were  rigorously  pun- 
ished. Seven  men  were  hanged  and  a 
woman  burned  in  a  single  morning ; 
but  the  crime  being  so  profitable,  the 
number  of  criminals  did  not  lessen. 

This  kind  of  thing  grew  gradually 
worse,  till,  in  1695,  the  state  of  the 
currency  had  become  highly  alarming. 
Many  coins  were  no  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  standard  weight.  At 
Oxford  a  bag  of  coin  of  the  nominal 
value  of  a  hundred  pounds  was  put  in 
the  scale,  and  weighed  only  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  ounces  instead  of  four 
hundred.  'A  clergyman  preached  be- 
fore some  clippers,  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  next  day,  and,  in 
pointing  out  the  seriousness  of  their 
offence,  said,  '<  If  the  same  question 
were  to  be  put  in  this  day  as  of  old, 
'■  Whose  is  this  image  and  superscrip- 
tion ? '  we  could  not  answer  the  whole. 
We  may  guess  at  the  image  ;  but  we 
cannot  tell  the  superscription  ;  for  that 
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is  all  gone."  The  matter,  therefore, 
could  DO  longer  be  delayed.  Official 
inquiries  were  set  afoot.  The  philos- 
opher Locke  wrote  wisely  on  the 
subject.  Members  of  Parliament  ha- 
rangued upon  it.  Finally,  in  1696, 
a  Recoinage  Act  was  passed.  Imme- 
diately operations  were  commenced. 
Hammered  money  was  called  in.  A 
number  of  furnaces  were  erected  be- 
hind the  Treasury  at  Whitehall,  and 
the  base  and  mutilated  coins  were  i*ap- 
idly  converted  into  ingots,  which  were 
sent  down  the  river  to  the  Tower,  next 
to  appear  in  public  as  decent  sterling 
coin  of  the  realm. 

A  sei-ious  difficulty,  however,  arose. 
The  old  and  clipped  silver  was  brought 
into  the  Exchequer  by  tons  and  tons, 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  it  came  forth 
from  the  mint.  The  natural  conse- 
quence was  that  an  alarming  scarcity 
of  money  prevailed.  Credit  became 
the  general  thing.  Evelyn  wrote  in 
his  diary  on  June  11, 1696  :  "There  is 
a  want  of  current  money  to  carry  on 
the  smallest  concerns,  even  for  daily 
provisions  in  the  markets."  At  this 
critical  juncture,  Isaac  Newton  was 
appointed  warden  of  the  mint.  The 
philosopher  proved  himself  equal  to 
the  emei^ency,  and  soon  showed  that 
his  great  powers  could  be  exercised  in 
managing  coining  operations  as  well  as 
in  profound  mathematical  researches. 
His  conscientiousness  and  rare  integ- 
rity led  him  to  devote  his  entire  per- 
sonal attention  to  this  official  business. 
Under  his  direction  the  mills  in  the 
Tower  were  increased  to  nineteen,  and 
bands  of  trained  coiners  were  sent  to 
other  towns ;  so  that  the  weekly  issue 
rose  by  leaps  and  bounds,  from  £15,- 
000  to  £120,000.  In  a  few  months,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  distress  had 
altogether  subsided,  and  a  time  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  ensued. 

An  interesting  mint  record  of  the 
time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  mastership 
(he  was  made  master  in  1699)  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  and  made  pub- 
lic in  the  annual  report  of  the  deputy 
master  of  the  mint  for  1890.  It  is 
dated  February  26th,  170(,  and  is 
entitled,  "An   Exact  Survey  of   the 


Ground-Plot  or  Plan  of  his  Majest*  Of- 
fice of  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London 
with  the  Appurtenances  thereunto  be- 
longing as  now  in  Possession  and  use 
o(  the  said  Office."  This  plan  very 
clearly  indicates  the  position  of  the 
various  workshops.  The  buildings 
were  irregularly  arranged  along  both 
sides  of  a  narrow  street,  formed  on  the 
one  side  by  the  outer  ramparts  of  the 
Tower  overlooking  the  moat,  and  on 
tlie  other  side  by  the  inner  wall  or  bal- 
lium  which  surrounded  the  keep.  So- 
that  the  Mint  Street  extended  around 
the  fortress  except  on  that  side  facing 
the  river.  The  plan  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  houses  and  lodgings  of  the 
mint  officers,  the  melting-houses,  the 
mill-rooms,  the  press-houses,  and  the 
other  workshops,  besides  barracks  and 
stores.  Subsequently  two  taverns  were 
erected  there  by  permission  of  th& 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  received 
the  rents,  amounting  at  one  time  to 
several  hundreds  per  annum.  This  a 
benignant  government  for  a  long  time 
winked  at.  Indeed,  the  taverns  and 
old  buildings  were  standing  for  some 
time  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century. 

As  there  was  but  little  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  coining  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  it  may  be  fairly  sup- 
posed that  the  interior  of  Newton's* 
press-room  would  be  pretty  accurately 
represented  by  the  well-known  colored 
print  of  Ackermann,  published  in  1803. 
At  that  period,  the  coining-presses  only 
of  the  mint  machinery  might  be  viewed 
by  the  public,  and  a  guide-book  to- 
the  "Tower  of  London  and  its  Curi- 
osities," dated  1796,  contains  a  good 
general  description  of  the  process  of 
stamping.  "There  is  no  describing 
the  particular  processes  that  the  dif- 
ferent metals  undergo  here  before 
stamped  into  money.  The  manner  of 
stamping  is  all  you  are  permitted  to- 
see  ;  and  this  is  very  quickly  performed 
by  means  of  an  engine  (coining-press)^ 
worked  sometimes  by  three  men,  eomo- 
times  by  four.  The  manner  of  stamp- 
ing gold  and  halfpence  is  exactly  the 
same,  only  a  little  more  care  is  neces-^ 
sary  in  one  than  in  the  other,  in  order 
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to  prevent  waste.  The  engine  works 
by  a  spindle  (the  screw),  like  that  of  a 
printing*pres8,  to  the  point  of  which 
the  (obverse)  dye  is  fixed  by  means  of 
a  screw,  and  in  a  litlle  sort  of  cup 
which  receives  it,  is  placed  the  reverse 
(die) ;  between  these,  the  piece  of 
luetal,  already  cut  round  to  the  size, 
and  if  gold,  exactly  weighed,  is  placed, 
and  by  once  pulling  down  the  spindle 
with  a  jerk  (it)  is  completely  stamped. 
It  is  amazing  to  see  how  dexterously 
the  coiner  performs  this  ;  for  as  fast 
as  the  men  that  work  the  engine  turn 
the  spindle,  so  fast  does  he  supply  it 
with  metal,  putting  in  the  unstamped 
piece  with  his  forefinger  and  thumb 
and  twitching  out  the  stamped  with 
liis  middle  finger.  The  silver  and  gold 
thus  stamped  are  afterwards  milled 
round  the  edges ;  the  manner  of  per- 
forming this  is  a  secret  never  shown  to 
anybody." 

A  few  years  later,  1810,  more  com- 
modious buildings  were  erected  on 
Little  Tower  Hill,  to  which  his  Maj- 
esty's office  of  mint  was  removed,  and 
where  it  remains  to  this  day. 

This  brief  sketch  may  be  concluded 
by  a  slight  reference  to  the  danng 
robbery  from  the  Tower  Mint  in  1798. 
On  the  morning  of  December  20,  James 
Turnbull,  one  Dalton,  and  two  other 
men  were  engaged  in  the  press-room 
swinging  the  fiy  of  the  screw-press, 
while  Mr.  Finch,  one  of  the  money er's 
apprentices,  fed  the  press  with  gold 
blank  pieces,  which  were  struck  into 
guineas.  At  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Finch 
sent  the  men  to  their  breakfast.  They 
all  four  went  out ;  but  Turnbull  and 
Dalton  returned  almost  directly.  And 
while  the  latter  held  the  door.  Turn- 
bull  drew  a  pistol  and  advanced  upon 
Mr.  Finch,  demanding  the  key  of  the 
chest  where  the  newly  coined  guineas 
were  kept.  Finch,  paralyzed  with  fear 
and  surprise,  yielded  it  up.  An  old 
gentleman  who  was  in  the  room  ex- 
postulated ;  but  both  were  forced  into 
a  sort  of  passage  or  large  cupboard  and 
locked  in.  Turnbull  then  helped  him- 
self to  the  guineas,  and  managed  to 
get  off  with  no  less  than  2,308.  For 
nine  days  he  effectually  concealed  him- 


self in  the  neighborhood,  and  then, 
while  endeavoring  to  escape  to  France, 
was  apprehended.  He  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  death.  In  his 
defence  he  cleared  Dalton  from  any 
willing  complicity  in  the  crime.  While 
awaiting  execution  in  Newgate  he 
made  several  abortive  attempts  to  es- 
cape, though  he  himself  felt  confident 
of  success,  as  the  following  lines  of  his 
witness :  — 

In  the  morning  when  you  rise, 
You  will  be  stnick  with  great  surprise, 
When  you  find  the  Cells  are  broke 
And  the  Prisoners  all  eloped. 

And,  again  :  — 

We  under  sentence  here  did  lay, 
But  we  found  means  to  get  away  ; 
And  you  poor  men  thats  in  this  place 
I  hope  with  Qod  yowl  make  your  peace. 

He  eventually  made  a  full  confession 
of  his  crime,  and  in  due  course  was 
executed  at  the  Old  Bailey. 


From  All  The  Year  Bound. 
TOURAINE  IN  AUTUMN. 

September  is  certainly  the  lime  to 
be  in  Touraine,  whether  you  are  chas- 
seur^ interested  in  the  vines,  or  merely 
the  common  sentimental  tourist  hun- 
gering for  sights.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
be  a  sportsman  in  France  ;  the  railway 
companies  make  special  allowances  to 
you,  and  you  and  your  gun  are  regarded 
with  some  of  the  admiration  exacted 
by  the  military  in  this  land  so  mindful 
of  comparatively  recent  war  troubles. 
One  is  disposed  to  think,  after  some 
acquaintance  with  the  vast  areas  of 
vines  here  in  the  heart  of  France,  that 
it  is  good  also  to  be  either  a  vineyard 
proprietor  or  a  dealer  in  wines.  And 
most  assuredly  the  tourist  will  here 
find  enough  for  him  to  do,  what  with 
castles  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  the 
legends  and  histories  that  pertain  to 
them,  and  the  rich — if  rather  fiat  — 
landscapes  between  the  Inde  and  the 
Loire.  One  is  not  ordinarily  in  aca- 
demic mood  when  bent  on  holiday 
making ;  but  it  is  further  worthy  of 
mention    that    they   speak    excellent 
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French  in  this  valley  of  the  Loire.  A 
well-hred  native  of  Tours  does  not  clip 
his  syllables.  The  '^  Touraino  mouth  " 
18  to  the  alien  as  precious  as  the 
^'  bocca  Romana  "  in  the  pope's  city  to 
the  student  of  Italian* 

The  Tourainers  themselves  are  com- 
forting to  behold ;  a  stalwart,  brown- 
faced  people,  with  contentment  deep 
set  in  them.  The  ivomen  in  their  blue 
cotton  gowns,  white  mniches,  and  un- 
wieldy wooden  shoes,  are  picturesque 
enough  for  anything,  if  their  dark, 
sloe-like  eyes  and  ready  smiles  be  also 
taken  into  account.  One  sees  fair  faces 
among  the  younger  girls ;  Madonna- 
like faces.  It  were  easy  to  fancy  that 
Agnes  Sorel,  '^  the  fairest  of  the  fair," 
resembled  the  best  of  them  when  she 
too  was  young  and  had  not  yet  caught 
the  eye  of  a  king.  As  for  the  men, 
they  are  what  one  would  expect  them 
to  be  in  such  a  natural  garden  ;  a 
hard-working  class,  prone  to  rejoice  in 
all  the  festive  leisure  they  can  obtain. 
They  love  their  native  province  pas- 
sionately ;  it  is  difficult  to  realize  what 
they  must  liave  felt  when  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  the  Prussian  soldiers 
trod  their  fields  and  vineyards  under 
foot  and  burned  their  homesteads.  '<  I 
do  not  believe,"  said  one  of  them  to 
me  the  other  day,  '<  there  can  be  any 
other  country  in  the  world  better  to 
live  in  than  Touraine.  We  have  so 
much  sun  even  in  winter.  The  climate 
is  so  mild,  and  all  things  grow  in  it." 
He  spoke  at  a  venture,  having  never 
been  out  of  Touraine,  and  he  did  not 
desire  to  see  if  actual  experience  out- 
side his  own  province  might  not  abate 
his  enthusiasm  about  the  land  of  ab- 
beys, and  castles,  and  good  grapes. 

Tours,  the  capital,  is  in  keeping  with 
the  disti-ict  that  looks  up  to  it.  There 
is  nothing  meretricious  about  it.  In 
some  respects,  it  is  distinctly  an  old- 
fashioned  place.  It  is  not,  for  instance, 
lit  by  electricity,  and,  though  well  fre- 
quented by  visitors,  it  has  kept  free 
from  the  cosmopolitan  tone  that  tourist 
resorts  as  a  rule  acquire.  Its  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants  are  not  slaves  to 
time.  It  is  nothing  to  them  that  the 
city  clocks  seem  to  have  an  inveterate 


dislike  to  run  in  concord.  This  weak- 
ness is,  however,  carried  rather  far ; 
even  the  station  clocks  differ,  so  that 
in  going  from  one  to  the  other  you  may 
chance  to  incur  the  fate  of  the  man 
between  two  stools-^ both  insecure. 
As  one  would  suppose  in  a  place  so 
hallowed  by  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
Tours  is  more  religious  than  most 
French  towns  of  its  size.  The  deep 
bell  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Martin 
booms  solemnly  over  the  acres  of  dull 
red  roofs  below  its  belfry,  the  plane- 
trees  and  elms  which  are  still  —  as 
when  our  Evelyn  visited  the  place  and 
declared  that  ^'no  city  in  France  ex- 
ceeds it  in  beauty  and  delight"  —  the 
pride  of  Tours,  and  the  broad  silver 
ribbon  of  the  Loire,  with  its  stately 
bridges  and  sandy  islets.  Side  by  side 
with  shops  for  the  sale  of  the  most 
modern  of  French  novels  are  shops  in 
which  crucifixes,  gay  prints  of  saints, 
and  devotional  books  seem  offered  with 
more  confidence  than  the  fiction  in  the 
other  windows. 

A  market  day  in  the  city  is  well 
worth  experiencing.  The  villagers 
from  contiguous  parts  come  into  Tours 
in  quaint,  lumbering  old  wooden  wains 
and  alight  in  the  back  streets,  which 
still  preserve  certain  of  their  mediseval 
qualities.  Then  how  they  talk,  to  be 
sure  I  Our  own  countryfolk  are  prodi- 
gies in  this  respect  on  the  like  oc- 
casions ;  but  they  do  not  equal  the 
Tourainers  with  baskets  of  eggs  and 
couples  of  fowls  to  sell.  Yet  not  at 
Tours,  as  elsewhere  in  the  old  cities  of 
France,  does  the  grand  old  cathedral 
of  the  place  look  down  upon  a  parti- 
colored host  of  buyers  and  vendors. 
The  market  squares  are  remote  from 
its  chiselled  towera  and  the  myriads 
of  statuettes  which  adorn  its  superb 
faQade. 

Scenically,  matters  might  be  much 
more  sensational  than  they  are  in  this 
district  drained  by  the  Loire.  Here 
and  there  long  ridges  of  reddish  or 
whitish  soil  break  from  the  level  land, 
with  desirable  slopes  for  the  vines,  and 
abrupt  falls  where  they  approach  the 
river's  banks.  The  feudal  lords — En- 
glish  for  the  roost  part,  in  those  daya 
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— of  balf-a-dozen  centuries  ago  marked 
the  value  of  such  building  sites.  And 
stilly  as  then,  the  gloomy  donjons  and 
the  scarcely  less  sombre  conical  towers 
of  their  castles  stand  forth  strongly 
against  the  blue  sky.  From  some 
points  several  may  be  seen  at  once, 
their  turrets  and  spires  like  sheaves  of 
masonry.  Everywhere  they  are  sugges- 
tive ;  from  Chaumont — where  Henry 
the  Second  and  Thomas  k  Becket  met 
in  1170  for  the  last  time  —  to  Loches, 
whence  in  the  ninth  century  the  Plan- 
tagenets  issued  to  a  world  destined 
subsequently  to  know  them  by  heart. 
No  buildings  in  France  are  more  red- 
olent of  the  vigorous,  high-handed 
doings  of  bygone  days,  from  fighting 
and  sieges  to  courtly  intrigues,  brawls 
and  worse  in  the  name  of  religion,  cow- 
ardly bloodshedding,  and  the  love  that 
kings  bear  their  queens  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  their  subjects. 

But  the  district  is  not  all  vineyards 
and  castles  and  riverside  meadows. 
There  are  tracts  of  forest  in  Touraine, 
though  the  Briton  at  large  in  the  prov- 
ince may  be  tempted  to  scoff  at  a 
Frenchman's  idea  of  forest  trees.  Be- 
tween Chenonceaux  —  that  gem  of 
Touraine's  castles,  now  occupied  by  a 
rich  West  Indian  —  and  Amboise  — 
whose  iron  gratings  the  Guises  once 
strung  with  human  corpses  —  there  is, 
for  example,  a  charming  wood,  with  a 
white  road  climbing  to  it  in  easy  ter- 
races, and  showing  gay  green  vistas  on 
either  hand,  where  the  forest  tracks  go 
endlessly  east  and  west.  It  is  a  lonely 
enough  road  nowadays,  though  in  the 
sixteenth  century  France's  monarchs 
used  it  as  much  as  any  in  the  land. 
Diana  of  Poitiers  also  gave  it  a  certain 
amount  of  notoriety  in  her  movements 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  castles 
which  were  the  reward  of  her  beauty. 
If  one  meets  a  frantic  cyclist  or  a  coun- 
try cart  in  a  mile  on  it  in  the  present 
day,  one  does  pretty  well.  For  the 
most  part,  it  seems  reconsecrated  to  the 
natural  solitudes  which  were  first  dis- 
turbed three  or  four  centuries  ago. 

The  glades  of  this  forest  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  convince  the  un- 
prejudiced   Englishman    that    we    at 


home  have  not  the  monopoly  of  sylvan 
graces.  The  trees  here  are  large,  for 
France,  and  the  undergrowth  is  thick. 
From  the  forest's  depths  blue  jays  flit 
across  the  white  road,  with  its  kilo- 
metre and  tenth  of  a  kilometre  posts, 
and  the  raucous  cry  of  many  a  pheasant 
proves  that  the  omnipresent  notice  for- 
bidding the  stranger  to  '•*'  chase  "  has 
justification.  It  is  excellent  to  make 
this  walk  in  the  evening  of  a  hot  Sep- 
tember day,  when  the  scent  of  oak- 
bark  comes  forth  vigorously  with  the 
first  token  of  the  dew,  and  the  sun 
glows  like  a  ball  of  fire  at  the  end  of 
tlie  western  rifts  in  the  forest,  which 
seem  carved  out  expressly  to  do  it 
honor. 

The  forest  clothes  one  of  Touraine's 
many  ridges.  With  the  descent  to  the 
north,  corresponding  to  the  ascent 
from  Chenonceaux,  Amboise's  grace- 
ful, cathedral-like  pile  appears  in  the 
distance,  fianked  by  its  older  feudal 
towers  and  the  huge  walls  which  have 
so  significant  a  meaning.  Soon  the 
forest  is  left  behind,  and  again  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  vines,  whose  purple 
and  pale  sea-green  grapes  are  provoca- 
tive of  sinful  longing.  They  are  a 
generous  people,  however,  these  Tou- 
rainers.  Do  but  hint  to  a  cottager  that 
you  envy  him  his  flowera,  or  admire 
his  grapes,  and  he  will  fill  your  hands 
with  roses  and  set  himself  to  seek  a 
cluster  of  fruit  to  show  that  he  appre- 
ciates the  compliment  of  your  admira- 
tion. The  peach-trees  here  are  but 
another  of  Touraine's  particularly  good, 
and  toothsome,  points.  Peaches  at 
three  halfpence  a  pound  will  seem  an 
attractive  lure,  but  you  cannot  know 
how  attractive  until  you  have  feasted 
on  this  fine  fruit,  matured,  like  the 
Tourainers  themselves,  in  the  open 
air,  face  to  face  with  the  sun.  Down 
in  Amboise,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  castle,  one  marks  how  thrifty 
they  are  in  the  exploitation  of  their 
tiny  garden  patches.  A  yard  but  three 
or  four  metres  square  is  made  to  rear 
vines  that  not  only  yield  a  delightful 
trellis-work  arbor  beneath  which  to  sit 
in  the  dog-days,  but  grapes  almost 
plentiful   enough   for   pressing.     The 
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blacksmith  may  if  hd  pleases  make  a 
wine  and  label  it  with  bis  name  ;  and 
his  neighbor  the  road-mender  may  do 
likewise,  and  i-un  the  blacksmith  hard 
in  that  race  for  distinguished  labels 
which  is  such  a  feature  of  competitive 
existence  among  French  wine-growers. 

One  must  come  to  Touraine  also  to 
understand  something  about  that  noble 
river,  the  Loire.  What  a  breadth  it 
has  even  here,  scores  of  miles  from  its 
mouth  ;  with  islands  and  sandy  shoals 
and  countless  bridges  to  dignify  it  I 
And  how  patiently  it  provides  sport  for 
the  great  army  of  French  anglers,  who 
like  nothing  better  than  to  sit  on  a 
grassy  knoll  dangling  a  worm  in  the 
water,  protected  from  the  sun  by  a 
large  green  or  white  umbrella  I  The 
dear  enthusiasts  do  not  seem  to  mind 
much  about  the  tastes  of  the  fish  they 
catch,  so  they  can  catch  them.  They 
may  be  seen  at  Blois  and  Touro  an- 
gling industriously  in  the  soap-suds 
between  the  civic  laundries  and  the 
shore,  undisturbed  in  spirit  by  the 
tumultuous  clatter  of  the  bare-armed 
matrons  and  maids  who  lean  over  the 
sides  of  tlie  anchored  barges,  and 
thump  the  linen  with  an  energy  that 
argues  them  no  weaklings.  There  is 
something  quite  ludicrous  about  a  Tou- 
raine angler's  joy  in  a  big  fish.  Three 
mornings  in  succession  we  discovered 
a  crowd  of  these  enthusiasts  leaning 
over  a  bridge,  staring  at  and  apostro- 
phizing a  certain  graceful  ^'barbillon" 
which  whisked  its  tail  in  defiance  of  all 
fish-hooks.  One  blue-smocked  old  fel- 
low was  in  the  same  bent  attitude  on 
each  occasion.  ^^Un  beau  morceau, 
monsieur  I"  he  exclaimed  elatedly  to 
every  new-comer,  and  he  proceeded  to 
tell  almost  tearfully  of  the  impossibility 
of  tempting  this  ''fine  morsel"  —  a 
good  eighteen  inches  in  length  I  —  into 
the  initial  step  towai-ds  the  fiying-pan. 

September,  however,  is  not  a  flood 
m<>nth.  One  sees  then  vast  reaches  of 
bared,  pale  pink  sand  in  the  Loire's 
very  midst.  But  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  its  majesty  is  trebled  after  a 
stormy  and  wet  week  or  two.  By  Mar- 
moutier,  for  instance,  where  once  stood 
an  abbey  of  far  fame,  now  in  charming 


neglected  ruin,  you  may  see  inscrip- 
tions which  tell  of  the  floods  of  1846 
and  1856,  when  the  river  far  overswept 
its  banks,  and  turned  this  vine-draped 
ruin  and  its  adjacent  inhabited  houses 
into  an  island.  There  are  tourists  who 
canoe  down  the  Loire  to  Nantes.  This 
must  be  a  memorable  excursion,  and  at 
no  time  better  than  when  the  grapea 
are  ripe  —  and  settled  sunshine  is  ex- 
pected—  may  it  be  planned  and  put 
into  enjoyable  execution. 

A  different  kind  of  river  altogether  is 
the  Inde,  which  meanders  placidly  by 
Loches.  It  is  not  very  wide,  it  is  n 
clouded  green  in  color,  and  it  bears 
patches  of  water-lilies  on  its  smooth 
surface.  It  passes  many  a  quiet  vil* 
lage  with  ancient  church  spires  and 
dilapidated  castle  relics.  Its  meadowa 
blush  with  crocuses,  and  it  provides 
idyllic  pleasure  for  those  who  have 
boats  to  row  on  it,  and  amiable  lady 
friends  to  accompany  them.  You  may 
see  several  such  parties  during  a  two 
or  three  hours'  stroll  along  its  green 
banks,  even  where  there  are  few  signs 
of  local  population.  The  slim  poplars 
whisper  over  them  as  if  they  were  in 
sympathy  with  Uiem  ;  and  there  are 
plenty  of  inlets  with  green  bowers  to 
retreat  into  from  the  noontide  sun,  and 
to  provide  romance  with  its  most  win- 
some opportunities. 

Yet,  when  all's  said,  Touraine  in 
September  pays  little  heed  to  its  rivers 
and  castles,  and  even  the  visitors  who 
come  with  money  in  their  pockets  and 
circular  tickets  for  the  round  of  its  pal- 
aces. The  grape  harvest  is,  in  fact, 
about  to  begin.  Will  the  weather  hold 
good,  as  it  ought,  for  this  all-important 
function?  This  is  the  question  of  all 
questions  now.  Hailstorms,  such  as 
occasionally  mark  April  or  May  in  let- 
ter of  red  ruin,  cannot  be  expected  ; 
but  there  may  be  a  tropical  downpour 
or  two  which  shall  bruise  or  even  burst 
the  teeming  grapes  by  the  million. 
Every  one  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  a 
successful  vintage,  but  there  is  do 
knowing  if  hope  may  not  be  flouted. 
Certainly,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
clusters  at  the  various  tables  (VhOte 
and  the  offerings  of  freeholders,*  Tou- 
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raine  has  no  cause  for  anxiety  in  this 
particular  season  of  1894 ;  some  of  its 
closters  would  do  ci*edit  to  a  hothouse. 
Yet  the  unforeseen  does  so  often  hap- 
pen, and  it  is  as  well  not  to  be  too  san- 
guine, even  though  the  sunsets  every 
night  are  as  auspicious  as  possible. 

After  a  few  days  in  Touraine  one 
-comes  to  realize  that  though  its  noble 
nasties  are  much  —  indeed,  very  much 
—  with  their  fa9ade8  and  portals  so 
exquisitely 

Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet, 
All  made  out  of  the  carver*  s  brain, 

though  they  are  much,  the  grapes  are 
more.  Touraine  was  formerly  ruled, 
often  tyrannically,  by  its  castles.  It 
oow  lives  benignly  by  its  vineyards. 


From  Tbe  Saturday  Reriew. 
THB    HEROIC    AND    THE    VULQAR   AT 
FBIED&IGHSRUH. 

Now  and  then  reality  shows  us  in  a 
single  moment  the  two  sides  of  the 
shield  of  life ;  the  one  side  is  of 
bronze,  moulded  in  noble  and  dignified 
figures  that  appeal  to  our  deepest  emo- 
tions, and  the  other  is  of  mud,  distorted 
into  gibbering,  leering,  vacant  faces 
that  move  us  to  laughter  or  pitying 
contempt.  German  history  is  fertile  in 
such  contrasts ;  the  German  people 
have  never  seen  anything  incongruous 
in  thanking  a  merciful  Providence  for 
giving  them  a  victory  at  the  cost  of  ten 
thousand  lives  and  of  the  misery  of  a 
myriad  homes.  But  even  Germany 
has  never  displayed  the  heroic  and  the 
vulgar  in  closer  proximity  or  in  ex- 
tremer  contrast  than  the  other  day  at 
Friedrichsruh.  Deputations  of  stu- 
dents from  all  the  German  universities 
waited  on  Prince  Bismarck  to  congrat- 
ulate him  on  his  eightieth  birthday, 
and  foremost  among  them  marched 
nearly  five  hundred  corps  students, 
representing  more  than  a  hundred  Ger- 
man corps.  They  drew  up  like  soldiers 
in  front  of  the  modest  house,  pictur- 
esque figures,  in  the  long  black  horse- 
man's boots  reaching  to  mid-thigh,  the 
white,  close-fitting  buckskin  breeches, 


and  the  Justau-^orps,  Each  baud  was 
distinguished  by  scarves  and  caps  of 
corps  colors,  but  all  wore  white  gaunt- 
lets, and  in  each  right  hand  was  a 
sword.  Behind  these  three  lines  of 
youths,  trained  to  arms  and  discipline 
and  equipped  in  the  manner  of  a  past 
century,  crowded  nearly  four  thousand 
others  in  modern  dress  —  all  come  to 
honor  the  founder  of  German  unity, 
and  the  greatest  statesraian  whom  Ger- 
many has  produced.  - 

As  Prince  Bismarck  appeared  and 
moved  slowly  towards  them,  the  sword 
points  fell  in  honor,  and  the  unarmed 
students  uncovered.  Some  moments 
passed  before  he  began  to  speak  —  mo- 
ments of  intense  silence,  during  which, 
no  doubt,  the  old  man's  thoughts  went 
back  sixty  years  to  the  days  when  he 
was  captain  of  his  corps  at  Groettingen. 
He  must  have  thought  of  those  days  — 
of  the  thirty  duels  he  had  fought,  and 
of  the  thirty  times*  he  'had  heard ? from 
the  umpire  that  his  antagonist  had 
been  disabled  (ahgefuehrl)^  for  as  the 
sword  points  went  up  again  he  tried  to 
pull  himself  erect  and  begin  to  speak. 
The  old  hero  has  changed  in  the  last 
ten  years.  The  shoulders  are  rounded 
and  bowed  ;  the  giant  form  seems  to 
have  shrunk  together.  But  the  most 
ghastly  change  is  to  be  seen  in  the  face 
as  he  stands  there  uncovered.  The 
grey-blue  eyes  that  used  to  have  the 
gleam  of  steel  have  lost  their  light ; 
they  seem  to  see  nothing ;  life  has 
ebbed  away  from  them.  The  chin  and 
lower  part  of  the  face,  once  so  bold  and 
resolute,  have  withered  to  wrinkled  and 
uncertain  outlines  ;  the  head  has  fallen 
forward  on  the  chest ;  and  the  voice  — 
the  voice  is  terrifying.  One  misses  the 
old  metallic  ring,  it  has  become  tone- 
less ;  but  that  was  to  be  expected. 
What  strikes  one  with  almost  a  sense 
of  fear  is  that  it  has  shrunk  to  a  little 
thread  of  monotonous  sound  that  dies 
away  and  begins  again  with  a  painful 
effort,  almost  as  if  it  obeyed  the  slow, 
weary  pulsations  of  the  hearti  Bis- 
marck's thoughts  have  evidently  gone 
back  to  his  student  home  on  the  ram- 
parts of  Goettlngen,  and  to  the  contrast 
between    the    splendid    strength    and 
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vigor  of  those  days  and  the  deadly 
weakness  of  these ;  for,  as  be  thanks 
bis  visitors  with  faltering  words  and  in 
that  strange  voice  that  shocks  with  the 
sense  of  something  outworn  and  dying, 
he  speaks  of  ''  a  man  of  my  age,"  ^'  an 
old  man,"  and  so  forth.  Yes,  that  is 
what  Prince  Bismarck,  Duke  of  Lauen- 
burg,  maker  of  Germany,  is  now  —  "a 
poor  old  man."  And  as  the  students 
listen  to  him,  straining  their  eare  to 
catch  each  word,  tears  flood  their  eyes 
in  spite  of  their  warlike  accoutrements. 
But  the  old  man  compels  himself  to 
speak  to  them  ;  his  indomitable  will 
summons  life  back  again ;  the  voice 
grows  clearer  as  he  goes  on,  and  the 
words  flow,  uninterrupted  by  those  ter- 
rible pauses.  The  figure  is  erect  and 
the  head  upheld  as  he  tells  them  of 
their  duty  to  the  State,  and  warns  them 
to  hold  fast  to  their  patriotism  and  to 
the  imperial  idea  as  to  the  centre  and 
rallying  point  for  all  Germans.  This, 
he  seems  to  say,  is  the  work  and 
achievement  of  my  life  ;  you  will  not 
let  the  labor  and  the  sacrifice  be  in 
vain  ;  that  is  my  consolation  now,"  he 
adds,  '^  it  is  not  in  the  Geiman  ever 
completely  to  forget  the  ideals  of  his 
youth."  Was  Bismarck  thinking  of 
the  advice  that  the  dying  Schiller  gave 
to  his  compatriots,  ^^Be  true  to  the 
dreams  of  your  youth  "  ?  The  prince 
went  on  to  vindicate  the  past.  ^'  We 
had  to  fight  desperately,"  he  began, 
*^  for  our  national  independence.  The 
prologue  was  the  war  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein;  then  we  had  to  fight  with 
Austria  in  order  to  separate  from  her  ; 
and  after  that  war,  every  one  saw  that 
a  war  with  France  was  inevitable.  It 
was  manifestly  our  policy  not  to  enter 
upon  it  before  the  newly  gathered 
fruits  of  German  unification  had  been 
safely  housed.  I  sought  to  prevent  the 
war  ;  we  had  no  reason  to  want  it ;  we 
had  won  all  that  we  wished  for.  To 
fight  out  of  a  mere  lust  of  conquest 
would  have  been  a  proof  of  Napoleonic 
light-mindedness.  It  has  always  been 
a  praiseworthy  characteristic  of  the 
German  to  find  his  satisfaction  in  his 
own  consciousness  of  merit,  and  to  feel 
DO   desire    for  the   privileges   or   the 


pleasures  of  a  conqueror."  As  his 
speech  ends  the  students  break  into 
cheers  that  at  first  sound  strangely  in- 
appropriate—  ''£r  soil  leben,  Bis- 
marck. Hoch  I  Hoch  soil  er  leben  "  — 
but,  after  all,  the  words  are  true 
enough.  He  shall  live  high  enough  in 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  generations 
yet  unborn,  and  this  consoling  and 
inspiriting  thought  led  naturally  to  the 
music  of  Koerner's  sword-song,  and  as 
the  challenge  rang  out,  the  students 
defiled  past  the  prince,  a  moving  fence 
of  steel.  And  for  a  few  yards,  to  the 
corner  of  his  house,  the  old  man  kept 
step  with  them,  caiTying  his  right 
elbow  on  his  hip,  as  if  his  hand  too 
held  a  sword.  This  scene,  whose  pa- 
thos and  inspiration  are  understood 
from  the  Baltic  sands  to  where  the 
Bavarian  mountains  look  down  upon 
the  plains  of  Italy,  and  from  the  forts 
of  Metz  and  Strasburg  to  those  that 
guard  Courland  and  the  Vistula,  seems 
to  us,  also,  to  possess  an  heroic  and 
pathetic  interest. 

There  was,  however,  another  side  to 
the  shield  —  a  ridiculous  side.  The 
reverence  of  the  ordinary  German  is 
usually  lacking  in  dignity.  As  the  stu- 
dents returned  to  the  station,  they 
passed  huge  piles  of  packing-cases  and 
crates  bursting  with  the  provisions 
which  German  gratitude  had  sent  as 
presents  to  the  true  Father  of  the 
Land.  Cheeses  from  two  hundred 
pounds  in  weight  to  half-a-dozen 
ounces ;  a  hundred  and  forty  dozen 
cheeses  of  different  sizes  and  sorts  ; 
and  sausages  of  all  dimensions,  from 
the  one  twenty-three  yards  long  and  of 
appropriate  thickness,  that  required  a 
crate  to  itself,  down  to  the  one  that 
came  in  a  letter  and  provided  a  meal 
for  the  birds.  Here  were  over  a  dozen 
immense  salmon,  and  there  piles  of 
pdU  de  foie  gras^  cases  of  apples,  bar- 
rels of  oystera,  pots  of  honey  ;  on  this 
side,  a  tank  containing  living  carp,  on 
that,  tarts  and  eggs,  for  all  the  world 
as  if  Friedrichsruh  were  a  beleaguered 
fortress.  Over  a  thousand  bottles  of 
wine,  cider,  beer,  liqueur,  and  cognac 
were  provided  ;  more  than  five  thou- 
sand cigars,,  with  pipes  of  every  shape 
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and  quality,  and  five  thousand  matches. 
Some  admirers  of  the  great  man  at 
Luebeck  sent  him  enough  confection- 
ery for  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  the  shape 
of  a  copy  of  the  Niederwald  monument 
molded  in  macaroon  biscuit.  Nor  was 
the  outward  man  neglected  :  the  prince 
was  overwhelmed  with  mantles,  cloaks, 
and  rugs ;  helmets,  slippers,  and 
swords  ;  warm  stockings  and  hot- water 
bottles.  Eighty-three  utterly  obscure 
individuals,  burning  with  the  desire  to 
shine  in  reflected  glory,  dedicated  their 
photographs  to  the  hero.  And  literary 
vanity  was  not  behindhand  in  the  race. 
Thirty  German  authors  were  ruthless 
enough  to  send  copies  of  their  complete 
works,  whilst  eleven  others,  more  mer- 
ciful, presented  him  with  selected 
tomes  ;  penholders  and  inkstands,  too, 
were  to  be  counted  by  the  dozen.  The 
religious  element  in  Germany  was  rep- 
resented by  a  batch  of  Bibles ;  and  an 
old  lady  of  a  self-sacrificing  turn  of 
mind,  kindly  contributed  a  fuueral 
wreath  she  had  intended  for  her  own 
grave.  Nor  did  the  grateful  Teuton 
forget  to  provide  the  hero  of  the  em- 
pire with  a  pleasing  occupation  for  his 
leisure  hours.  No  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  letters  were 
showered  upon  him  in  commemoration 
of  the  festival.  If  we  calculate  that 
he  worked  at  them  ten  hours  a  day, 
and  allowed  three  minutes  for  each 
letter,  it  would  take  him  about  three 
years  merely  to  read  this  correspond- 
ence. Surely  Goethe  was  right  when 
he  spoke  of  vulgarity  as  being  the  be- 
setting sin  of  the  German,  and  when 
he  praised  Schiller  for  '^  his  freedom 
from  the  slavery  that  binds  all  of  us, 
the  slavery  of  life's  commonness." 


From  Blackwood's  Magasixie. 
OOMING  OF  SPRINQ. 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo. 

YiBOlL,  Eclogue  lY.,  t.  6. 

I. 
SPBnro  came  out  of  the  woodland  chase, 
With  her  violet  eyes  and  her  primrose  face, 
With  an  Iris  scarf  for  her  sole  apparel, 
And  a  voice  as  blithe  as  a  blackbird^  s  carol. 


n. 


As  she  flitted  by  garth  and  slipped  through 

ghule, 
Her  light  limbs  winnowed  the  wind,  and 

made 
The  gold  of  the  pollened  palm  to  float 
On  her  budding  bosom  and  dimpled  throat. 

in. 

Then,  brushing  the  nut-sweet  gorse,  she 

sped 
Where  the  runnel  lisps  in  its  reedy  bed, 
0*er  shepherded  pasture  and  crested  fallow. 
And  buskined  her  thighs  with  strips  of 

sallow. 

rv. 
By  the  marigold  marsh  she  paused  to  twist 
The  gold-green  coils  roimd  her  blue-veined 

wrist, 
And   out  of   the  water-bed   scooped   the 

cresses. 
And  frolicked  them  round   her  braidless 

tresses. 

V. 

She  passed  by  the  hazel  dell,  and  lifted 
The   coverlet  fern  where   the   snow  had 

drifted, 
To  see  if  it  there  still  lingered  on, 
Then   shook   the   catkins,    and   laughed, 

"'TUgonel" 

VI. 

Through  the  crimson  tips  of  the  wintry 
brake 

She  peeped,  and  shouted,  **  Awake! 
Awake ! " 

And  over  the  hill  and  down  the  hollow 

She  called  **I  have  come.  So  follow,- fol- 
low I" 

vn. 
Then  the  windflower  looked  through  the 

crumbling  mould, 
And  the  celandine  opened  its  eyes  of  gold. 
And   the  primrose  sallied  from  chestnut 

shade, 
And  carried  the  common  and  stormed  the 

glade. 

vin. 
In  sheltered  orchard  and  windy  heath 
The     dauntless     daffodils    slipped    their 
sheath, 

And,  shimmering  close  in  clump  and  clus- 
ter. 

Dared  March's  tempests  to  blow  and  blus- 
ter. 
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Roand    crouching    cottage    and    soaring 

castle 
The    larch    unravelled    its    bright-green 

tassel ; 
In   scrub   and   hedgerow  the   blackthorn 

flowered, 
And  laughed   at  the  May  for  a   lagging 

coward. 

X. 

Then  tenderly  ringing  old  Winter*  s  knell, 
The  hyacinth  swung  its  soundless  bell, 
And   over   and   under   and  through  and 

through 
The  copses  there  shimmered  a  sea  of  blue. 

xj. 
Like  a  sunny  shadow  of  cloudlet  fleeting, 
Spring  skimmed  the  pastures  where  lambs 

were  bleating ; 
Along  with  them  gambolled  by  bole  and 

mound. 
And  raced  and  chased  with  them  round 

and  round. 

XII. 

To  the  cuckoo  she  called,  "Why  lag  you 

now? 
The  woodpecker  nests  in  the  rotten  bough ; 
The   misselthrush  pipes  to  his   brooding 

mate, 
And  the  thistlefinch  pairs ;  you  alone  are 

late." 

xin. 
Then  over  the  seasonless  sea  he  came, 
And   jocundly   answered    her,    name   for 

name, 
And,  falsely  flitting  from  copse  to  cover. 
Made  musical  mock  of  the  Jilted  lover. 


XXV. 

But  with  him  there  came  the  faithful  bird 
That  lives  with  the  stars,  and  is  nightly 

heard 
When  the  husht  babe  dimples  the  mother*  s 

breast. 
And  Spring   said,  sighing,   **I   love   you 

best. 


XV. 


(( 


For  sweet  is  the  sorrow  that  sobs  in  song. 
When    Love   is  stronger   than   Death    is 

strong. 
And  the  vanished  past  a  more  living  thing 
Than   the   fleeting  voice  and  the  fickle 
wing." 

XVI. 

Then  the  meadows  grew  golden,  the  lawns 

grew  white. 
And   the   poet-lark  sang   himself  out  of 

sight ; 
And  English  maidens  and  English  lanes 
Were  serenaded  by  endless  strains. 

XVII, 

The  hawthorn  put  on  her  bridal  veil, 

And  milk  splashed  foaming  in  pan  and 

pail; 
The  swain   and   his   sweeting   met   and 

kissed, 
And  the  air  and  the  sky  were  amethyst. 


(I 


xvin. 
Now   scythes    are    whetted    and    roses 
blow," 
Spring,  carolling,  said  ;  '*  it  is  time  to  go.** 
And  though  we  called  to  her,  **Stay  I  O 

stay!" 
She  smiled  through  a  rainbow,  and  passed 
away. 

Alfbsi)  Austin. 


There  are  often  hidden  meanings  in  the 
humorous  answers  given  by  schoolboys  in 
the  examination  room.  From  a  collection 
of  such  answers  in  the  UniverHiy  Corre- 
spondentf  we  cull  a  few  authenticated 
specimens.  "  Parallel  straight  lines,"  said 
one  boy,  **are  those  which  meet  at  the  far 
end  of  infinity."  And  another  sagely  re- 
marked that  **  Things  which  are  impossible 
are  equal  to  one  another."  The  boy  who 
wrote  "  A  point  is  that  which  will  not  ap- 
pear any  bigger,  even  if  you  get  a  magnify- 
ing glass,"  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  that  a  star,  being  but  a  lucid 


point,  cannot  be  magnified.  Every  exam- 
iner is  familiar  with  the  non-committal  an- 
swers frequently  received,  and  with  which 
may  be  classified  the  cautious  statement 
that  "  Two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a 
space,  unless  they  are  crooked."  But  even 
these  words  of  wisdom  are  eclipsed  by  the 
definitions  of  kinetic  and  of  potential  en- 
ergy once  received.  **  Kinetic  energy,"  ran 
the  definitions,  *Ms  the  power  of  doing 
work.  Potential  energy  is  the  power  of 
doing  without  work."  This  truth,  which 
has  a  monetary  application,  is  well  worth 
adding  to  our  contemporary's  collection. 

Nature. 
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The  Mendicants^  etc. 


THE  MENDICANTS. 

We  are  as  mendicants  who  wait 
Along  the  roadside  in  the  sun. 
Tatters  of  yesterday  and  shreds 
Of  morrow  clothe  us  every  one. 

And  some  are  dotards,  who  believe 
And  glory  in  the  days  of  old  ; 
While  some  are  dreamers,  harping  still 
Upon  an  unknown  age  of  gold. 

Hopeless  or  witless  !    Not  one  heeds, 
As  lavish  Time  comes  down  the  way 
And  tosses  in  the  suppliant  hat 
One  great  new-minted  gold  to-day. 

but  there  be  others,  happier  far, 
The  vagabondish  sons  of  God, 
.Who  know  the  by-ways  and  the  flowers, 
And  care  not  how  the  world  may  plod. 

They  idle  down  the  traffic  lands,        j.  i  '■-" 
And  loiter  through  the  woods  With  Spring  ; 
.To  them  the  glory  of  the  earth 
Is  but  to  hear  a  bluebird  sing. 

They  too  receive  each  one  his  day  ; 
But  their  wise  heart  knows  many  things 
Beyond  the  sating  of  desire, 
Above  the  dignity  of  kings. 

One  I  remember  kept  his  coin, 
And  laughing  flipped  it  in  the  air ; 
But  when  two  strolling  pipe-players 
Came  by,  he  tossed  it  to  the  pair. 

Spendthrift  of  joy,  his  childish  heart 
i>anced  to  their  wild  outlandish  bars  ; 
Then  supperless  he  laid  him  down 
That  night,  and  slept  beneath  the  stars. 

Bliss  Cabman. 


A  BACHELOR  OF  FORTT-FIYE. 

At  forty-five  !    Ah,  can  it  be 

The  rapid  steeds  have  reached  this  stage, 
That  Time  has  meted  out  to  me 

The  years  of  man^s  maturer  age  ; 
And  I  can  call  mine  own  at  this 

No  better  half,  no  family  hive, 
But  live  in  so-called  single  bliss, 

A  bachelor  of  forty-five  ? 

I  fain  would  take  the  ladies*  way, 

And,  as  to  age,  deny  the  fact ; 
But  Uis  an  awkward  game  to  play, 

These  registrars  Hre  so  exact. 
No  !    ril  admit  it,  like  a  man, 

Nor  foolishly  with  figures  strive, 
But  face  the  truth,  e*  en  as  I  can, 

A  bachelor  of  forty-five. 


I  never  meant  it  should  be  so  ; 

And  how  the  matter  happened  thus. 
Indeed,  I  really  do  not  know, 

Nor  how  the  subject  to  discuss. 
I  always  loved  the  ladies,  but  — 

'Tis  wondrous  how  these  **buts'*  con.- 
trive 
To  keep  a  man  from  wedlock  shut, 

A  bachelor  of  forty-five. 

When  five-and-twenty  was  my  date. 

Had  any  dismal  seer  foretold 
That  this  would  be  my  hap  and  fate, 

I  should  have  held  him  false  as  bold  ; 
More  likely  were  it  had  he  said 

That  now  I  should  not  be  alive, 
Than  that  I  should  be  still  unwed, 

A  bachelor  of  forty-five. 

Ah  yes  !    When  beams  youth's  radiant  sun,. 
<  When  faith  is  strong,  and  hope  is  high, 
Man  weens  not  how  his  path  may  run. 

Nor  how  the  promised  land  may  lie  ; 
He  weens  not  to  what  unthought  goal 

Resistless  fate  his  life  may  drive. 
And  make  him  —  poor  unmated  soul !  — 

A  bachelor  of  forty-five. 

But  cheerful  hope  is  with  me  still  — 

Hard  were  my  case  if  hope  had  fied  ; 
Good  fishes  yet  the  waters  fill, 

And  there  are  damsels  still  unwed  ; 
And  in  some  matrimonial  sea 

Perchance  I  yet  may  daring  dive. 
And  be  no  more,  though  still  I  be, 

A  bachelor  of  forty-five. 

Chambers'  Journal.  WoODBURN.. 


GIFTS. 

It  was  not  for  your  heart  I  sought. 

But  you,  dear  foolish  maid,  have  brought 

Only  your  heart  to  me. 

Ah,  that  so  rare  a  gift  should  be 
The  gift  I  wanted  not  I 

I  asked  a  momentary  thing, 

But  'tis  eternity  you  bring ; 
And,  with  ingenuous  eyes, 
You  offer,  as  the  lesser  prize. 

This  priceless  offering. 

Oh  what,  in  Love's  name,  shall  I  do, 

Who  have  both  lost  and  captured  you  ? 
Tou  will  but  love  me  :  so. 
Since  I  too  cannot  let  you  go, 

I  can  but  love  you  too. 

Academy.  ARTHUR  Symonb. 


Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
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From  The  Contemporary  BeTiew. 
SAMUEL  TAYXiOR  COLERIDGE. 

No  menibei'  of  that  brilliant  constel- 
lation which  made  England  illustrious 
at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  more  worthy  of  contemplation 
than  Coleridge.  The  names  of  Scott, 
Byron,  and  Shelley  call  up  a  more 
romantic  and  attractive  background, 
while  that  of  Wordsworth  marks  a 
more  dignified  and  continuous  career. 
The  biography  of  Coleridge  could  not 
become  a  classic  like  that  of  the  first 
named  of  these  poets,  it  could  not  even 
take,  in  popular  and  literary  interest, 
the  much  lower  place  we  must  accord 
to  that  of  the  second,  and  his  fame 
could  no  more  form  the  foundation  of 
such  a  cult  as  that  which  attaches  to 
the  third,  than  it  could  court  the  xigid 
scrutiny  which  brings  out  the  spotless- 
ness  pf  t|ie  last.  Nevertheless,  looking 
back  on  the  group  as  a  whole,  we  see 
him,  in  some  respects,  the  most  re- 
markable of  any.  Indeed,  some  of  that 
brilliancy  in  which  they  excel  him  is 
indirectly  due  to  his  rays.  We  cannot 
read  certain  passages  in  the  ^^  Excur- 
sion "  without  catching  echoes  of  Kant, 
and  Wordsworth  must  have  received 
these  through  Coleridge  ;  we  cannot 
read  the  ^'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel " 
without  thinking  of  *^  Christabcl,"  and 
*'  Christabel ''  was  written  and  seen  by 
Scott  before  the  ^*  Lay  "  was  published. 
These  are  striking  instances  of  a 
stimulating  infiuence  unquestionably 
exercised  by  Coleridge  on  his  contem- 
poraries independently  of  his  literary 
bequest  to  posterity.  He  was  a  poet, 
and  ho  was  also  a  thinker.  We  need 
look  no  further  than  to  a  group  includ- 
ing Keats  and  Scott  to  sec  that  a  poet 
is  not  necessarily  a  thinker.  As  we 
have  from  them  immortal  verse  in 
which  the  poetic  i*ays  transcend  the 
thought  rays,  so  in  Coleridge  we  reach 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  ;  the 
thought  element  transcends  the  poetic 
expression,  and  claims  independent 
attention.  If  he  had  never  written  a 
line  of  poetry,  his  prose,  and  even 
more  the  record  of  his  influence  in  all 
important  memoirs  of  his  time,  would 
establish  his  claim  to  a  high  position 


among  those  whose  thoughts  have 
passed  into  the  sap  which  circulates  in 
a  national  life.  There  are  not  many 
men  in  the  ^hole  histoiy  of  literature 
of  whom  we  can  say  as  much. 

We  may  hope  shortly  for  aid  from 
fresh  material  in  our  apprehension  of  a 
mind  so  worthy  of  study.  But,  as  Mr. 
Morley  remarked  on  the  eve  of  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  biography  of  Ma- 
caulayj.  fhe  period  just  preceding  any 
biogn^phy  which  strongly  stimulates 
public  interest  is  one  specially  fitted 
for  taking  stock  of  our  previous  knowl- 
edge of  its  subject.  Before  we  add 
Qiew  data  to  our  impressions  of  a  great 
man  it  is  well  to  gather  up  all  which, 
are  already  familiar.  We  invite  our 
rieaders,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  a. 
perusal  of  the  eagerly  expected  edition* 
of  **  Coleridge's  Lettera  *'  from  the 
hand  of  his  grandson  by  a  review  of 
the  wealth  already  at  their  disposal.. 
It  would  be  impossible,  we  believe,  to* 
collect  a  larger  amount  of  opinion  and 
reminiscence  bearing  on  almost  any 
life  than  that  which  lies  ready  to  hand 
for  this  purpose,^  and  what  is  new  will 
be  studied  with  more  profit  and  more 
interest  if  we  prepare  its  background 
by  a  backward  glance  on  what  is  old. 
Our  special  object  now  is  to  bring  his 
literary  achievement  into  connection 
with  his  personal  history  and  character, 
and  to  gather  up  the  teaching  involved 
both  in  what  he  did  and  what  he  failed 
to  do.  In  the  life  of  genius  we  may 
read,  writ  large,  many  of  the  lessons 
that  lie  hidden  in  other  lives.  To  de- 
tach this  element  from  the  biography 
and  the  work  of  Coleridge  is  the  aim 
of  the  following  essay. 

He  lived  a  little  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  we  may,  on  a  broad  view, 
divide  that  period  between  the  two 
divisions  of  his  literary  activity.  He 
edited  the  Watchman  and  wrote  some 

1  It  iB  not  my  intention  to  give  referenoes,  bnt  I 
may  mention  that  by  far  the  moat  interesting  life 
of  Ck>leridge  known  to  me  — that  by  Professor 
Brandl  of  Strasburg— can  unfortunately  not  be 
Judged  by  its  English  translation.  It  is  written  in 
German,  which  again  and  again  leads  the  reader  to 
fancy  himself  reading  French,  and  should  be 
studied  by  erery  Englishman  who  cares  for  the 
history  of  his  country  and  century  and  Is  not  con- 
fined to  his  own  language. 
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newspaper  articles  safficiently  impor- 
tant, it  is  said,  to  rouse  the  hostility  of 
Hapdledn,  before  his  thirtieth  year ; 
while  a  few  beautiful  lines  date  later. 
But  on  the  whole  his  poetry  belongs  to 
his  youth,  and  his  prose,  as  those 
readers  of  to-day  know  it  who  know  it 
at  all,  to  what  we  must  call  his  old  age. 
This  correspondence  between  the  char- 
acter and  the  date  of  his  productions 
seems  more  natural  at  first  than  at  last. 
His  prose  writings  are  all  introductions 
to  some  fuller  exposition  of  his  philos- 
ophy ;  and  while  ihey  look  to  the 
future,  most  of  his  finest  verse  owes  its 
peculiar  beauty,  in  our  opinion,  to  the 
pathos  of  a  half-suggested  past.  The 
poetry  which  would  have  entitled  him, 
liad  he  died  at  the  age  of  Keats,  to 
Wordsworth's  description  of  Chatter- 
ton,  "  the  marvellous  boy  "  —  a  de- 
:ficriptiou,  it  has  been  truly  said,  far 
more  applicable  to  Keats  —  has  always 
:0Omethiug  autumnal  in  its  tone.  Hardly 
any  other  poet,  equally  well  known, 
'ever  made  so  little  use  of  his  genius. 
We  can  recall  only  the  fame  of  Gray  as 
^ne  equally  secure  above  the  rising 
iPfaters  of  oblivion  and  yet  attaching  to 
as  minute  a  production.  Two  tiny 
octavos  would  contain  all  that  is  in 
the  full  sense  original  to  him,  and  that 
posterity  will  care  to  remember  ;  and 
the  verse  which  makes  up  this  minute 
legacy  is  not  only  scanty,  its  several 
piEtrts  are  also  incomplete.  The  ''  An- 
cient Mariner"  is  the  only  important 
poem  by  him  which  is  neither  a  mere 
self-utterance,  nor  a  fragment.  It 
may  seem  a  poor  thing  to  estimate  the 
production  of  a  poet  by  mere  bulk,  as 
if  we  were  dealing  with  bales  of  cotton, 
but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  exquisite 
poetry  of  which  there  is  hardly  enough 
to  entitle  the  writer  to  the  name  of 
poet.  AVe  should  scarcely  apply  the 
word  to  the  author  cither  of  the  most 
perfect  elegy  in  the  language  —  the 
**  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  ; "  or  of 
one  of  its  most  perfect  sonnets  —  that 
of  Blanco  White's  on  "Night  and 
Death."  To  have  expressed  noble 
thought  in  poetic  form  does  not  make  a 
poet,  unless  there  be  enough  of  the 
production  lo  show,  as  it  were,  that  the 


power  lay  within  the  man  and  not 
without,  that  it  was  not  the  result  of 
some  tragic  situation  throwing  its 
shadow  on  a  mind  specially  prepared 
for  sympathy  with  all  that  it  involves, 
or  of  some  profound  thought  winning  a 
sudden  splendor  from  its  sacramental 
reflection  on  the  world  of  nature,  but  a 
real  creation,  a  summons  from  the 
world  of  the  unseen  by  that  magic,  of 
which,  we  cannot  but  think  Shake* 
speare  intended  Prospero's  wand  to 
symbolize  his  own  mastery.  A  certaiQ 
variety  of  form  is  needed  to  establish 
this,  and  as  no  one  short  poem  can 
prove  its  author  to  be  a  poet,  so  the 
scant  proportion  of  Coleridge's  contri- 
bution to  the  poetic  wealth  of  the 
world  must  tell  in  our  estimate  of  his 
poetic  rank.  But  his  place  is  with  the 
immortals,  and  his  eminence  is  in  some 
respects  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
very  causes  which  shroud  it,  as  a  peak 
looks  higher  among  clouds.  The  mys- 
tic twilight  of  '' Christabel "  might 
have  lost  its  charm  in  a  conclusion. 
On  the  whole,  of  course,  his  poetry 
would  have  gained  much  if  less  frag- 
mentary, but  there  is  something  which 
it  would  thus  have  lost. 

We  would  compare  his  verse  to  one 
of  those  gleamy,  picturesque  days  in 
late  autumn,  when  the  brief  interval 
between  morning  and  sunset  seems 
touched  by  reminiscence  or  anticipa- 
tion of  the  twilight.  The  light  is  never 
brilliant,  and  never  steady  ;  it  is  al- 
ways a  '^  gleam  upon  gloom,"  but  from 
this  very  reason  it  has  a  peculiar,  soft, 
delicate,  misty  radiance  under  which 
the  commonest  objects  take  a  new 
charm.  At  its  noontide  it  has  some- 
thing of  an  evening  beauty,  and  the 
evening  is  upon  us  before  we  realize 
that  the  afternoon  has  begun.  His  last 
important  poem  Wiis  finished  while  ho 
had  still  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  to 
pass  in  this  world  ;  and  even  the  out- 
ward imagery  of  this  dirge  on  his 
"  shaping  spirit  of  imagination  "  har- 
monizes with  the  spirit  of  an  approach- 
ing twilight  of  the  soul.  It  is  with 
the  fulness  of  poetic  utterance  that  he 
takes  his  farewell  of  poetry.  We  see 
in  that  farewell,  in  all  its  pexfection, 
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his  delicate  observation  of  nature,  espe- 
cially of  those  more  ethereal  aspects  of 
nature  which  belong  to  atmospheric 
influences :  the  green  evening  sky  at 
which  his  unintelligent  critics  sneered, 
the  thin,  evanescent  clouds  that  ^^  give 
away  their  motion  to  the  stars,''  such 
faint,  pure,  transient  shades  and  tints 
as  Turner,  who  may  be  considered  his 
pictorial  brother,  was  just  then  prepar- 
ing to  reveal  in  a  world  previously  con- 
templated under  the  influence  of  vague 
conventional  description,  and  needing 
a  poet's  touch  to  be  truly  seen.  It  is 
not  only  in  objects  belonging  to  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
nature,  in  the  conventional  sense  of 
the  word,  that  we  may  follow  this  re- 
vealing, sympathetic  gaze.  Coleridge 
enlarges  that  meaning,  ho  shows  us 
new  beauties  not  only  in  the  heavens 
but  in  regions  where  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  look  for  nothing  poetic. 
The  lines  entitled  (not  very  happily, 
we  think)  '<  Frost  at  Midnight,"  bring 
this  attentiveness  lo  all  subdued,  eva- 
nescent forms  of  light  to  bear  on  an 
object  as  prosaic  as  his  bedroom  fire. 
When  he  tells  us  that 

the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low  burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not, 

how  expressively,  as  it  were  with  a 
Zoroastrian  touch,  he  associates  the 
life  in  the  flame  with  his  own  sense  of 
repose,  and  the  soft  breathings  of  his 
sleeping  babe.  Shut  into  his  own 
chamber  with  the  curtains  drawn,  his 
imagination  still  finds  appropriate  ma- 
terial ;  here  also  we  trace  his  vivid, 
dreamy  sympathy  with  whatever  is 
shadowy,  whatever  leaves  the  imagina- 
tion space  and  scope,  and  is  most  suited 
as  a  symbolism  of  sad  memory.  The 
stillness  of  midnight  is  painted  with  a 
peculiar  force  in  the  following  lines, 
fixing  attention  on  a  trivial  object  of 
which  the  faint  movement  could  only 
in  that  absolute  quiet  be  admitted  to  a 
fantastic  impersonation,  natural  in  the 
eerie  solitude  of  that  hour :  — 

Only  that  film  which  fluttered  on  the  grate 
Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
Methinks  its  motion  in  the  hush  of  Nature 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live, 


Making  it  a  companionable  form. 

Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling 

spirit 
By  its  own  moods  interprets  — everywhere 
Echo  or  mirror-seeking  of  itself. 

Perhaps   we    must   set    him    beside 
Wordsworth  before  we  can  fully  appre- 
ciate his  legacy,  just  as  the  faint  flush 
of  a  rose-petal  may  need  association 
with  its  neighbors  to  make  its  delicate 
color  tell.    His  poetry  is  full  of  what 
we  may  call  Wordsworth  ian  touches  ; 
indeed,  his  name   might  just  as  well 
have  afforded  an  epithet  for  the  poetic 
and  accurate  delineation  of  natural  ob- 
jects in  verse,  if  only  he  had  written 
more  ;   it  was  his  ofiice  as   much   as 
Wordsworth's  to  impress  on  us  all  that 
is    hidden    in    the    every-day    scenes 
around  us.    It  is  as  when,  in  the  dawn 
of  the  Newtonian  astronomy,  a  writer 
published  a  work    entitled    ''  A   Dis- 
course concerning  a  New  Planet "  — 
the  earth,  to  wit.    It  was  a  new  planet 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word ;   it 
took  its  place  among  the  stars,  but  did 
not  cease  to  remain  our  familiar  home. 
In   this    sense    it   may   be    said    that 
Wordsworth  and   Coleridge  combined 
in  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet —  they 
gave  this  every-day  world  the  glory  of 
a   star.    If   common    things    may    be 
looked  iniOy  and  not  merely  looked  a% 
it  is  mainly  to  these  two  poets  we  owe 
this  priceless  gift.    But  the  difference 
of  the  <<  great  twin  brethren  "  is  as  in- 
structive as  their  resemblance.    Cole- 
ridge is  always  intimate  with  his  reader. 
We  might  almost  say  that  Wordsworth 
is  never  intimate  with  his  reader.    He 
teaches,   informs,   narrates,   but    docs 
not    confide.     Tlie    single    exception 
which  occurs  to  us  —  the  verses  enti- 
tled '<  A  Complaint"  —  if,  as  it  is  said, 
they  were  inspired  by  Coleridge,  may 
be  said  to  prove  the  rule.    The  tone  of 
pathetic  appeal  — of  unreproachful  love 
sensible    of  chill  —  is    certainly  much 
more  like  Coleridge  than  the  writer, 
and  if  indeed  he  was  the  friend  there 
immortalized,  we  may  trace  the  close 
spiritual  kindred  of  the  two  poets  in  a 
sort  of  mesmeric  influence  potent  even 
in  absence  and  estrangement.    Words- 
worth  speaks  of  himself  continually, 
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\m  poetic  legacy  contains  his  autobiog- 
raphy, and  his  verse  is  occasionally 
egotistic ;  but  the  lines  lo  which  we 
have  referred  are  the  only  instance  we 
can  recall  in  which  we  should  describe 
it  as  confidential.  Coleridge  is  in  this 
respect  more  allied  to  Byron  ;  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  of  the  ^*  pageant " 
in  his  ^'bleeding  heart,"  makes  it 
seem  unnatural  to  compare  them  ;  but 
we  feel  equally  with  both  that  the  in- 
terest lies  in  the  unveiling  of  an  indi- 
viduality. Except  in  the  '' Ancient 
Mariner"  —  a  notable  exception,  no 
doubt,  but  one  which  in  many  respects 
stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  poetry 
—  all  the  finer  interests  of  Coleridge's 
vci*so  lies  in  the  revelation  of  himself. 
The  ode  which  we  have  noticed  as 
glowing  with  the  sunset  of  his  muse 
bears  in  its  very  form  the  impress  of 
an  intimate  confidence.  It  is  addressed 
to  no  vague  public,  but  (as  at  first  writ- 
ten) to  an  '*  Edmund,"  whose  ideal 
peraonality  formed  a  transparent  veil 
for  that  of  "Wordsworth.  The  change 
of  that  pseudonym  for  the  anonymous 
"  Lady  "  (whom  we  are  taught  to  iden- 
tify with  "Wordsworth's  sister-in-law) 
is  on  several  accounts  to  be  regretted  ; 
it  introduces  a  slight  touch  of  senti- 
mentality which,  just  because  it  is  not 
altogether  out  of  harmony  with  the 
self-revelation  of  a  morbid  nature, 
should  have  been  resolutely  hold  at 
bay ;  and  it  commemorates  a  bitter 
recollection  of  the  saddest  estrange- 
ment of  Coleridge's  sad  life.  Let  the 
reader  always  substitute  not  the  origi- 
nal Edmundy  but  the  real  Wordsworth 
for  the  nameless  "Lady  "  (and  the  un- 
known Otway),  and  let  us  especially 
recall  the  conclusion,  as  peculiarly  ex- 
pressive, in  one  way  or  another,  of 
both  poets  and  of  their  friendship. 
"We  give  the  lines  as  they  at  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Morning  Post,  with  this 
single  and  desirable  alteration.  The 
subject  is  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the 
^olian  harp  :  — 

It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep 
and  loud, 

As  WordsioorWa  self  had  framed  ^.he  ten- 
der IftV 

'Tis  of  a  Uttle  child 


Upon  a  lonesome  wild 

Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her 

way, 
And  now  moans  low  in  utter  grief  and  fear, 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make 

her  mother  hear. 

'Tis  midnight ;  and  small  thoughts  have  I 

of  sleep, 
Full    seldom  may  my  friend    such  vigils 

keep  ! 
"Visit   him,  gentle   Sleep,   with  wings   of 

healing, 
And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain 

birth. 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  his 

dwelling, 
Silent  as  though  they  watched  the  silent 

earth. 
With  light  heart  may  he  rise, 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes. 
And  sing  his  lofty  song,  and  teach  me  to 

rejoice  ! 
Oh,  Wordsworth!  friend  of  my  devoutest 

choice, 
Oh,  raised  from  anxious  dread   and  busy 

care 
By  the  immenseness  of  the  good  and  fair 
Which  thou  seest  everywhere  — 
Joy  lifts  thy  spirit,  joy  attunes  thy  voice  ; 
To  thee  do  all  things  live  from  pole  to  pole. 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  thy  living  soul. 
O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above  ! 
O  lofty  poet,  full  of  life  and  love  ! 
Brother  and  friend  of  my  devoutest  choice. 
Thus  mayest  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice  ! 

The  reader  who  studies  that  address 
from  Coleridge  to  Wordsworth,  and  re- 
members that  it  is  the  last  verse  in  his 
last  poem,  and  that  he  lived  thirty-two 
years  after  writing  it,  holds  a  clue  to  all 
that  is  most  vital  in  the  life  of  both 
poets,  and  the  literary  movement  that 
centres  in  them.  That  in  its  present 
form  it  commemorates  estrangement 
rather  than  union  does  but  enhance  its 
significance  as  a  revelation  of  the  life 
of  Coleridge. 

If  he  had  died  in  the  year  in  which 
he  wrote  these  lines  we  sliould  have 
almost  the  same  little  collection  of 
fragmentary  remains  that  we  possess 
now,  and  they  woufd  be  surrounded  by 
that  peculiar  halo  which  belongs  to 
brilliant  promise  cut  off  by  the  inex- 
orable. "Why  should  an  early  blight 
raise  nothing  of  the  emotion  with  which 
we  contemplate  an  early  death  ?    No 
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tragedy  quite  equals  in  intensity  that 
loss  of  power  which  loaves  half  life's 
day  in  twilight ;  its  exhibition  in  the 
fate  of  one  whose  utterances  were  all 
musical  and  all  personal  may  teach  us 
sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  many  a 
dumb  nameless  life,  than  which  genius 
can  teach  no  higher  lesson. 

It  is  not  an  unmixed  advantage  to 
this  short  life  to  have  undertaken  more 
than  one  kind  of  intellectual  endeavor, 
even  if  the  endeavor  be  successful. 
An  extended  frontier  is  an  increased 
vulnerable  surface,  and  the  very  wealth 
of  natures  like  Coleridge's  is  a  source 
of  their  danger.  He  was  almost  as 
much  a  politician  as  a  poet,  and  the 
world  of  politics  was  encumbered 
throughout  his  lifetime  with  the  wreck 
of  a  great  hope.  His  youth  opened 
under  the  glow  of  such  anticipations 
for  mankind  as  we  cannot  recall  at  any 
other  period  of  the  world's  history 
since  the  dawn  of  Christianity.  '<  Bliss 
was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive,  but  to 
be  young  was  very  Heaven."  How 
soon  was  that  gleam  swallowed  up  in 
storm  I  Then  as  always  there  were 
natures  to  which  the  storm  was  more 
full  of  stimulus  than  the  gleam.  Byron 
embodies  the  spirit  of  the  Bevolution 
in  contention  with  a  world  of  author- 
ity ;  his  verse  is  impressed  throughout 
both  by  the  instincts  of  revolt,  and  also 
by  the  traditions  of  aristocracy  ;  it  thus 
attains  that  balance  of  antithetic  im- 
pulse which  forms  the  very  life  of  art. 
There  were  also  natures  which  the 
storm  impelled  towards  a  realm  of 
calm,  the  world  of  struggle  and  disorder 
forming  as  it  were  a  stormy  sea  which 
enisled  their  spirits  in  a  domain  of 
order  —  such  was  that  poet  whose  name 
must  recur  on  every  page  that  speaks  of 
Coleridge.  Wordsworth's  political  sym- 
pathies were  robust,  but  they  were  not 
dominant.  His  sense  of  order  found 
its  home  in  the  world  of  nature,  and 
where  he  dips  his  wings  into  the  turbid 
flood  of  politics,  it  is  but  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  he  returns  at  once  to  his  native 
clement,  and  (as  in  the  stanzas  on  the 
expected  death  of  Fox,  for  instance) 
the  thought  which  starts  under  the  im- 
pression of  a  national  crisis  ^oars  at 


once  into  a  region  belonging  to  a  broad 
humanity,  and  admitting  no  considera- 
tions which  do  not  concern  man  as, 
man.  Coleridge's  was  a  more  political 
mind  ;  it  is  said  that  his  articles  in  the 
Morning  Post  had  some  influence  ia 
terminating  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and 
a  legend  (so  it  seems  to  us)  of  a  French 
chase  in  the  Mediterranean,  specially 
motived  by  Napoleon's  desire  to  cap- 
ture Coleridge  on  his  return  fi*om 
Malta,  has  weighty  adhesion.^  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  poetry  inspired  by 
political  feeling  —  whatever  deserves 
the  name  of  poetry  in  the  verse  of 
Coleridge's  brother-in-law,  Southey, 
appears  to  us  of  this  character.  A  man 
of  Coleridge's  genius  and  a  different 
character  might  conceivably  have  been 
the  Tyrtseus  of  the  anti-Napoleonic 
war.  But  then  his  character  must  have 
been  totally  different.  The  very  fact 
that  the  only  poem  of  Coleridge's 
which  is  at  once  political  and  gen- 
erally familiar  —  "Fire,  Famine,  and 
Slaughter" — suggests  a  set  of  sym- 
pathies rather  with  France  than  with 
England  in  that  war,  shows,  when 
we  couple  it  with  what  is  said  above, 
how  many-sided  and  complex  were 
his  political  impulses,  and  how  re- 
mote from  the  unimpeded  swing  of 
feeling  which  flnds  expression  in  tell- 
ing satire  or  partisan  ballad.  On  the 
whole,  he  was  conservative,  as  was  his 
time,  but  he  was  incompletely  sympa- 
thetic with  the  conservatism  of  his 
time.  That  reaction  against  the  sym- 
pathies roused  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion which  lasted  through  the  flrst  half 
of  our  century  (and  of  which  our  late 
laureate  kept  some  faint  echoes),  was 
not  so  much  a  political  influence  as  an 
influence  tending  to  cast  strong  polit- 
ical feeling  into  the  background  of 
thought,  and  its  general  current  was 
the  more  hostile  to  Coleridge's  poetic 
genius,  because  his  divergence  from  it 
was  not  striking  or  obvious.  Thei*e  is 
no  discord  so  intolerable  as  that  which 
is  by  only  a  semitone  divided  from  uni- 
son, and  all  who  have  ever  striven  to 
impress  their  views  on  another  mind 

1  Mr.  Trail  belleTes  the  story. 
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have  realized  that  an  apparent  agree- 
ment may  mark  a  far  more  hopeless 
barrier  than  a  vigorous  protest,  or  even 
an  indignant  contradiction. 

The  loss  of  an  environment  of  polit- 
ical sympathy  was  not,  it  is  well 
known,  the  only  reason  of  the  early 
blight  on  Goleridge^s  poetic  genius. 
Perhaps  the  English  mind  is  somewhat 
inclined  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
an  unhappy  marriage.  A  man  may 
lack  sympathy  by  his  domestic  hearth 
and  not  experience  the  utter  desolation 
which  we  sometimes  imagine  as  the 
portion  of  all  who  have  not  here  found 
their  true  union.  The  world  of  friend- 
ship is  so  rich  in  its  possibilities 
of  moral  stimulus  and  encompassing 
warmth,  that  it  affords  some  compen- 
sation even  for  this  central  disappoint- 
ment ;  nor  need  this  be  quite  so  bitter 
as  is  sometimes  imagined,  provided  it 
be  pure  from  remorse,  and  softened  by 
kindliness,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  was  the  case  with  the  Coleridges. 
But  affection  was  more  necessary  to 
Coleridge  than  to  most  people,  and  the 
loss  of  a  happy  home  infused  some- 
thing baleful  into  his  friendships. 
When  he  wrote  of  himself,  "  to  be  be- 
loved is  all  I  need,"  he  said  what  is 
not  quite  true  of  any  human  being ; 
but,  probably,  it  was  as  nearly  true  of 
him  as  of  any  one.  When  he  added, 
*<  and  whom  I  love  I  love  indeed,"  he 
was  a  little  under  the  influence  of  the 
mistake  which  he  ascHbed  to  Words- 
worth, when  he  wrote  in  1818,  evi- 
dently referring  to  him,  ''It  is  a 
mistake  to  which  affectionate  natures 
are  too  liable  —  the  mistaking  those 
who  are  desirous  and  well  pleased  to 
be  loved  by  you,  for  those  who  love 
you."  There  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
revealed  his  own  temptations  in  an  un- 
just reference  to  another.  He  some- 
times stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
affections  which  he  called  into  exist- 
ence, as  he  did  to  his  own  children. 
He  awakened  hopes  which  he  could 
not  satisfy,  and  created  relations  which 
he  could  not  continue.  His  attractive 
power  seems  to  have  been  almost  uni- 
versal, its  influence  even  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  desire  of  his  landlord  and 


neighbor  at  Keswick  (a  retired  carrier), 
who  had  no  special  bond  with  him,  to 
give  him  his  house  free  of  rent ;  while 
no  one  ever  exercised  more  magnetic 
influence  on  a  group  of  disciples  than 
he  did  ;  but  it  must  be  added  that 
the  magnet  was  sometimes  reversed. 
Every  one  was  ready  to  receive  him  as 
an  inmate,  even  after  experience  of  his 
defects,  and  he  spent  the  last  eighteen 
yeara  of  his  life  as  a  guest  in  a  house- 
hold^ where  tendance  on  his  many 
needs  seems  to  have  been  felt  merely  a 
privilege.  He  found,  in  his  relation  to 
a  united  pair,  that  sense  of  a  stable 
environment,  which  gives  the  fragment 
we  know  as  a  se2/,  the  complement 
which  makes  it  a  unity.  It  is  the  expe- 
rience of  all  happy  marriage,  but  not 
so  exclusively  confined  to  marriage  aa 
we  are  apt  to  suppose. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  bonds 
by  which  complex  human  beings  are 
united  are  so  much  more  various  than 
the  names  by  which  we  define  them. 
It  prevents  our  realizing  that  love 
may  fail  in  other  respects  than  that  of 
quantity.  In  the  strange  misfits  of  this 
stage  of  our  being  it  does  sometimes 
appear  as  if  unkindness  itself  were  not 
more  separating  than  an  unsuitable 
kind  of  affection.  Cohesion  and  grav- 
itation, we  know,  are  but  different  spe- 
cies of  attraction,  but  their  laws  are 
different,  and  it  sometimes  happens  to 
human  beings  to  find  themselves  in 
circumstances  which  we  may  dimly 
shadow  forth  by  imagining  a  planet  to 
be  endowed  with  consciousness  and 
forced  to  conform  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  attraction  of  a  molecule. 
The  needs  of  each  human  being  for  his 
special  distance  from  those  to  whom  he 
is  united  in  one  system  seem  almost 
as  unchangeable  as  physical  law,  and 

1  Of  oonne  the  ooDneotion  could  not  baT6  origin 
nated  on  this  footing,  but  the  mere  knowledge  of 
the  ciroumstances  on  both  sides  Is  enough  to  cor- 
roborate the  tradition  in  the  Gillman  family  that 
it  became  substantially  one  of  hospitality.  I  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  naming  with  gratitude  a 
granddaughter  of  the  QiUmans,  now  wife  ci  the 
Rev.  Henry  Watson,  to  whose  liberal  oommuniea* 
tion  of  Coleridge's  marginalia,  and  records  of  the 
deep  reverence  with  which  his  memory  was  treaa- 
ured  by  her  grandparents,  the  present  sketch  owea 
its  origin. 
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when    external     circumstances     defy 
them,  moral  disaster  seems  inevitable. 
We  say  '^  seems,"  for  no  one  can  say 
what  perfect  rightness  would  produce 
even  against  natural  tendency,  or  how 
near  human  beiugs  might  approach  to 
perfect   rightness,   if  this   were  their 
sole  object.    We  are  only  urging  that 
for   imperfect  human   beings   in   this 
world  to  be,  as  it  were,  out  of  focus,  is 
to  be  apparently  cut  off  from  the  possi- 
bility of  mutual  understanding.    That 
Coleridge   passed    the    last    eighteen 
years  of  his  life  as  a  member  of   a 
family  circle,  in  what  we  should  have 
imagined    the    most  unpropitious   cir- 
cum'stances  possible,  and  left  only  ten- 
der  and    reverent    memories,    is    no 
confutation  of  our  belief  that  his  affec* 
tions  demanded,  as  it  were,  a  certain 
space  of  separation  from  their  object, 
for  the   difference   between   conjugal 
closeness  and  any  other  is  almost  as 
great  when  friends  live  in  the  same 
house  as  when  they  live  a  thousand 
miles  apart.    He  was  adapted  to  the 
life  of  gravitation,  and  in  early  youth 
he  plunged  rashly  into  the  life  of  cohe- 
sion.   With  a  nature  like  his  —  thirsty 
for  love,  lacking  in  moral  fortitude  — 
we  hardly  need  any  other  explanation 
of  his  disasters. 

He  seems  to  have  loved  his  wife  ten- 
derly at  first,  but  the  ebb  came  soon. 
In  the  first  year  of  their  marriage  they 
went  to  live  in  a  tiny  cottage,  the  at- 
traction to  which  consisted  in  its  close 
proximity  to  the  house  of  his  excel- 
lent friend,  Thomas  Poole,  at  Nether 
Stowey,  under  whose  roof,  he  said,  he 
felt  more  at  homo  than  under  his  own. 
Had  the  arrangement  been  planned  by 
an  enemy,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
hostile  to  his  domestic  happiness. 
Close  contact  is  a  strain  upon  all  but 
the  warmest  love  ;  with  ill-Iiealth  on 
both  sides  (and  two  babies  in  two  yearo 
must  have  secured  to  Mrs.  Coleridge 
that  experience  of  physical  ill  which 
was  the  lifelong  portion  of  her  hus- 
band), the  mere  fact  of  being  shut  up 
in  a  few  small  rooms  with  no  possi- 
bility of  absolute  solitude,  would  prob- 
ably be  a  strain  on  any  love.  And 
then,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  hearty 


welcome  ready  for   Coleridge  in  that 
comfortable  dwelling,  which   he  could 
reach  by  merely  crossing  the  garden 
attached  to  it,  could  not  possibly  in- 
clude   his  wife.     Mr.   Foole    was  the 
kindest  of  men,  and  doubtless  did  all  in 
liis  power  to  make  her  at  home  in  his 
house,  but  he  cannot  have  been  always 
glad  to  see  her,  and  his  relations  seem 
to  have  sometimes  made  it  plain  that 
they  would  have  preferred  her  room  to 
her  company.    In  the  trials  here  sug- 
gested love  seems  to  have  been  badly 
hurt ;  it  revived  apparently  in  the  year 
which  Coleridge  spent  in  Germany^  or 
at  least  his  thoughts  of  her  in  absence 
were  —  as  in  kind  hearts  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  have  once  been  dear  are 
always  —  tender  and  affectionate  ;  but 
outward  reunion  seems  only  to  have 
revealed  the    hopelessness   of   inward 
disunion.     What  has  been  well  called 
the  swan  song  of  his  muse,  the  '^  Ode 
to  Dejection,"  was  also  the  elegy  of  his 
love  ;   it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
disguise  thrown  in  the  poem  over  the 
feeling  of  miserable  estrangement,  ex- 
pressed at  the  same  time  in  that  peril- 
ous luxury  of  complaint,  after  which 
all  oblivion  is  impossible.    Alienation 
from  those  who  should  be  and  have 
been  dear  is  always  complicated  with 
jealousy.    Mrs.  Coleridge  never  seems 
to  have  had  either  cause  for  or  tempta- 
tion to  jealousy  in  its  darker  aspect ; 
but  when  he  had  ceased  to  love  her, 
she  would  have  been  more  than  human 
if   she  could    watch  his  love  for  his 
friends  with  complacency,  and  he  may 
have    been  wanting   in  sympathy  for 
her  comparative  friendlessness  ;  at  any 
rate,  the  want  of  a  welcome  from  her 
for  them  was  as  trying  to  him  at  Kes- 
wick as  the  want  of  a  welcome  from 
them  for  her  had  been  trying  at  Stowey. 
Alas  I  it  is  easy  and  needless  to  account 
for  the  estrangement  of  an  ill-matched 
pair.    Perhaps  in  such  a  case  all  ex- 
ternal   circumstances    seem    in   retro- 
spect almost  alleviations,  affording  the 
wounded  heart  some  semblance  of  ex- 
cuse in  its  self-reproach.    The  bitterest 
reflection  of  ail  is  that  which  Coleridge 
expresses  later  in  some  lines  which,  by 
their  very  unlikeness  to  his  more  cus- 
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tomary  rhythm  and  music,  seem  to 
express,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  some 
waft  from  his  own  experience  :  — 

Idly  we  supplicate  the  powers  above  : 

There  is  no  resurrection  for  a  love 

That    unperturbed,    unshadowed,    wanes 

away 
In  the  chilled  heart  by  inward  self-decay. 
Poor  mimic  of  the  past  I  the  love  is  o^er 
That  must  resolve  to  do  what  did  itself  of 

yore. 

A  little  while  ago  there  was  a  corre- 
spondence in  the  newspapers  as  to  what 
in  the  opinion  of  their  readers  was  the 
most  pathetic  couplet  in  the  language. 
If  we  ever  undertook  to  answer  that 
question,  the  last  two  lines  of  this  quo- 
tation would  be  what  we  should  be 
greatly  tempted  to  bring  forward  as  our 
choice. 

The  loss  of  a  happy  home  may  some- 
times enrich  the  world  of  friendship, 
but  such  compensation  is  rare.  Few 
influences  are  more  hurtful  to  a  sec- 
ondary attachment  than  the  endeavor 
to  make  it  do  the  work  of  a  primary 
one,  and  it  needs  wonderful  self- 
control  to  refrain  from  that  endeavor 
wherever  the  temptation  to  it  exists. 
Self-control  is  not  often  united  with 
genius,  and  in  the  case  of  Coleridge 
there  was  less  of  it  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other  man  equally  distinguished. 
One  rises  from  the  account  of  his  quar- 
rels with  a  paradoxical  combination  of 
admiration  for  the  tolerance  of  his 
friends  and  sympathy  for  his  own  sen- 
sitiveness ;  few  men  have  met  with  so 
much  forbearance,  and  yet  few  inspire 
BO  much  pity.  In  the  lack  of  that 
warmth  at  home  which  would  have 
made  all  outside  misunderstandings 
mere  lamentable  incidents,  they  con- 
stituted his  atmosphere.  That  his 
suspicions  of  Lamb  or  Wordsworth 
were  unreasonable  did  not  preclude 
—  possibly  it  increased  —  their  para- 
lyzing influence.  What  is  utterly  un- 
reasonable is  irrefutable.  It  remains 
unapproachable  by  anything  but  the 
urgency  of  an  emotion  which  faithful 
affection  may  lack,  and  thus  the  very 
injustice  of  resentment  in  some  cases 
secures  its  permanence.  The  poetic 
temperament  is  not  invariably  depend- 


ent on  the  warmth  of  the  heart.  In 
the  case  of  Coleridge's  contemporaiy 
and  admirer,  Byron,  it  would  appear 
that  disappointment  did  but  drive 
creative  energy  more  imperiously  to  an 
ideal  world.  But  with  Coleridge  the 
escape  was  thereby  rendered  impos- 
sible. His  muse  could  breathe  only  in 
the  atmosphere  of  kindness,  and  took 
flight  at  the  approach  of  discord. 
When  he  wrote  ^^  my  genial  spirits 
fail "  he  was  using  the  word  genial  in 
its  classical  sense  ;  he  was  expressing 
that  most  grievous  bereavement,  per- 
haps, which  befalls  a  human  being, 
when  that  spring  of  literary  production 
which  is  the  source  of  almost  the  keen- 
est delight  that  man  can  know,  dries  up 
under  some  baleful  influence  and  leaves 
life  empty. 

It  is  an  instructive,  but  often  a  very 
melancholy  exercise,  to  trace  in  warn- 
ings and  aspirations  the  inverted  pic- 
ture of  experience.  Some  seutenceSi 
bearing  on  the  duty  of  mutual  kind- 
ness, which  we  might  collect  from  the 
poems  of  Coleridge,  are  a  little  prosaic, 
and  rather  like  references  in  a  sermon 
or  moral  essay  (and  these  are  not  to 
our  mind  the  least  pathetic  of  them)  ; 
but  the  best  known,  which  is  also  the 
best  known  quotation  from  his  writ- 
ings, and  almost  from  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  not  richer  in  moral  emphasis 
than  in  poetic  beauty.  No  anthology 
omits  the  extract  from  ^*  Christabel," 
which — knowing  how  rarely  what  is 
familiar  is  remembered  accurately  — 
we  are  bold  enough  to  reproduce. 
The  reader  who  studies  it  will,  we  be- 
lieve, hold  the  clue  to  a  large  part  of 
the  problem  of  the  poet's  life  :  -^ 

Alas,  they  had  been  friends  in  youth, 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth. 
And  constancy  dwells  in  realms  above, 

And  life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain  ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spoke  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult  to  his  hearths  best  brother. 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again. 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining. 
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They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining  ; 

Like  cliffs  that  had  been  rent  asunder. 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thnnder 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  had  been. 

To  present  the  readers  of  a  review 
with  lines  so  familiar  is  a  proof  of  some 
courage,  but  the  passage  is  even  more 
interesting  as  a  contribution  to  the 
biography  of  Coleridge  than  as  a  frag- 
ment of  immortal  verse.  The  only 
part  which  seems  to  us  to  lack  peren- 
nial truth  has  a  special  value  as  a  rev- 
elation of  individual  history.  The 
beauty  of  the  passage  lies,  on  the 
whole,  in  its  broad  human  application, 
its  reference  to  the  life  of  every  day. 
Where  it  deviates  into  an  expression 
of  something  exceptional  we  are  sen- 
sible of  a  want  of  harmony  with  the 
rest  —  an  intrusion  of  a  dramatic  ex- 
pression into  a  reflection  on  life. 
When  the  poet  tells  us  that  ''to  be 
wroth  with  one  we  love  doth  work  like 
madness  in  the  brain,"  he  puts  into 
words  which  every  child  can  under- 
stand an  emotion  which  all  human 
beings,  as  they  look  back  upon  life, 
remember  having  felt  or  witnessed. 
When  he  tells  us  that  "  whispering 
tongues  can  poison  truth,"  he  leads  us 
to  a  region  where  we  dare  to  say  nine 
out  of  ten  of  his  readers  will  remember 
nothing  at  all.  The  sentence  paints  an 
experience  as  unforgettable  as  rare  ;  it 
is  one  of  which  Action  has  so  largely 
availed  itself,  that  perhaps  its  actual 
rarity  is  somewhat  disguised  ;  but  any 
one  who  will  interrogate  his  own 
memory  will  allow  that  it  belongs  to 
exceptional  natures  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. While  the  rest  reveals  to 
us  an  insight  into  human  nature,  this 
one  line,  given  in  the  same  key  as  the 
rest,  and  not  with  any  modulation  into 
something  dramatic,  expresses  not  in- 
sight, but  that  tendency  to  morbid 
suspicion  which  is  most  blinding.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Coleridge's 
was  a  suspicious  character.  Here  and 
there  his  reader,  without  any  evidence 
except  the  general  experience  of  life, 
ventures  to  discard  as  a  sick  dream 
such  a  statement  as  that  a  warm  dedi- 


cation to  a  brother  was  felt  inadequate. 
Sometimes  his  suspiciousness  provokes 
a  melancholy  smile.  He  told  a  friend, 
for  instance,  that  the  kindred  of  his 
excellent  friend  Poole  had  manifested 
a  great  dislike  towards  himself  and 
every  one  belonging  to  him,  including 
his  "poor  little  boy."  Hartley  seems 
to  have  been  the  idol  of  every  one  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  him,  and  at 
all  events  he  was  not  Ave  years  old 
when  he  was  taken  away  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Pooles.  It  is 
credible  enough  that  they  did  not  feel 
particularly  cordial  towards  a  family 
every  member  of  which  must,  unless 
gifted  with  supernatural  discretion, 
have  been  sometimes  in  their  way,  and 
no  doubt  the  "  fairy  child "  who  in- 
spired Wordsworth's  loveliest  lines  may 
have  been  troublesome.  But  there  is 
something  ludicrous  in  resenting  an- 
noyance with  the  troublesomeness  of 
a  little  child  ;  and  the  soreness  betrayed 
here  will  discover  the  work  of  whisper- 
ing tongues  in  every  transient  coojing 
of  affection. 

No  doubt  such  fancies  sometimes 
realize  themselves.  The  bitterest  alien- 
ation of  Coleridge's  life  —  next  to  that 
from  his  wife  —  that  which  for  some 
years  divided  him  from  Wordsworth, 
and  prevented  their  intimacy  ever 
again  being  what  it  had  been,  was  oc- 
casioned by  an  unwise  and  exaggerated 
repetition  of  a  caution  given  by  Words- 
worth to  Basil  Montague.  And  what 
would  have  been  the  next  bitterest  but 
that,  much  to  the  honor  of  bom  par- 
ties, it  was  transient  —  his  quarrel  with 
Charles  Lamb  —  does  seem  also  to 
have  had  some  origin  of  this  kind. 
The  whisperer  was  a  now  forgotten 
poet,  a  certain  Charles  Lloyd,  who  had 
been  associated  with  Coleridge  both  in 
a  common  publication  and  a  common 
household.  It  was  inevitable  that 
there  should  have  been  some  disagree- 
ment, and  when  it  came  it  must  have 
been  specially  painful,  for  the  loss  of 
an  inmate  of  easy  fortune  was  incon- 
venient as  well  as  distressing,  it  re- 
moved Coleridge's  chief  source  of 
income.  What  was  worse  was  that 
Lloyd  passed  on  something  to  Lamb 
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which  prodaced  a  hitter  correspond- 
ence  hetween  him  and  Coleridge.  We 
could  fancy  that  this  incident  is  re- 
flected not  only  in  the  lines  to  which 
we  have  taken  exception,  hut  in  the 
whole  poem  in  which  they  occur. 
Coleridge  had  opened  his  home  to  a 
stranger  as  had  Christahel,  he  had 
allowed  the  halo  of  his  genius  to  en- 
circle second-rate  productions,  and  thus 
irrevocahly  proclaimed  his  friendship 
for  one  from  whom  he  came  to  with- 
draw it ;  he  had  experienced  the  ma- 
lign influence  of  the  object  of  his 
hospitable  beneficence,  and  had  found 
it  chill  a  far  dearer  affection.  All  this 
seems  to  us  repeated  in  the  poem  with 
just  that  unlikeness  with  which  imagi- 
nation reproduces  the  outline  of  expe- 
rience. Perhaps  we  may  give  Lloyd 
too  much  importance  in  associating 
him  with  an  immortal  poem,  but  we 
should  give  him  much  ^  if  we  attended 
to  contemporary  mention  instead  of  his 
own  works  ;  and  the  suggestions  which 
a  genius  adopts  and  transmutes  are 
generally  shadowy.  If  an  incident  or 
a  character  reappears  in  labelled  por- 
traiture the  art  will  generally  be  found 
second-rate,  as  was  indeed  the  case 
with  this  very  friendship.  A  literal 
transcript  of  Coleridge's  experience  in 
the  ranks,  when  poverty  had  led  him  to 
enlist  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  novel  by  Lloyd  wliich  owes 
any  reader  of  our  day  to  this  portrait 
of  his  illustrious  friend.  There  must 
have  been  strong  affection  between 
them  at  firat,  there  was  kindly  feeling 
at  last,  and  the  poet  may  have  hoped 
that  his  unhappy  home  would  have  been 
less  desolate  after  the  inclusion  of  an 
inmate  with  common  tastes  and  aspira- 
tions. When  to  the  disappointments 
of  these  hopes  was  added  the  discovery 
of  a  power  in  the  alienated  friend  to 
alienate  others,  we  can  well  conceive 
that   Coleridge^s  sore  heart   found   a 

1  Lamb  said  of  him,  for  inatanee :  — 
"  I'll  think  less  meanly  of  myself 
That  liloyd  will  sometimes  think  on  me." 
And  Coleridge,  long  after  their  quarrel,  affixed 
some  of  his  marginalia  to  Terses  which  the  reader 
of  our  day  peruses  with  effort,  but  to  which  the 
fUnt  pencilling  now  supplying  its  main  interest 
Moribes  **  mueh  merit." 


certain  relief  in  stimulating  his  power- 
ful imagination,  and  that  some  trace  of 
what  was  futile  and  trivial  may  be 
found  in  an  immortal  work  of  art. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  only  faults  for 
which  he  was  directly  accountable 
which  came  between  him  and  his 
friends.  The  most  painful  quarrel  in 
which  he  ever  engaged  seems  to  have 
been  exacerbated  by  the  failure  of  over- 
tures from  him,  which  were  felt  as 
tainted  with  sentimentality,  such  at 
least,  in  our  view,  is  the  letter  on  the 
death  of  the  little  Thomas  Wordsworth, 
to  which  it  appears  that  the  bereaved 
father  failed  to  respond  with  any 
warmth.  Wordsworth  never  ceased  to 
love  and  to  excuse  him  ;  but  wo  should 
imagine  that  this  particular  tendency 
was  more  distasteful  to  him  than  to 
most  people.  A  certain  haze  rests  on 
their  estrangement.  The  poem  which 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  it  —  *'  The  Com- 
plaint"—  if  the  theory  be  correct,  is 
made  intentionally  misleading.  Again, 
we  venture  to  give  the  well-known 
lines  that  the  reader  may  judge  :  — 

There  is  a  change — and  I  am  poor  ; 
Your  love  hath  been,  nor  long  ago, 
A  fountain  at  my  fond  hearths  door. 
Whose  only  business  was  to  flow  ; 
And  flow  it  did,  not  taking  heed, 
Of  its  own  bounty  or  my  need. 

What  happy  moments  did  I  count ! 
Blessed  was  I  then  all  bliss  above, 
Now,  for  that  consecrated  fount 
Of  murmuring,  sparkling,  living  love  — 
What  have  I  ?    Shall  I  dare  to  tell  ? 
A  comfortless  and  hidden  well. 

A  well  of  love — it  may  be  deep, 
I  trust  it  is  —  and  never  dry. 
What  matters  ?  if  the  waters  sleep 
In  silence  and  obscurity. 
Such  change  and  at  the  very  door 
Of  my  fond  heart  hath  made  me  poor. 

The  name  of  Coleridge  must  occur  to 
every  reader  who  peruses  these  lines 
and  remembers  that  they  were  written 
by  Wordsworth ;  it  is  indeed  impos* 
sible  to  fix  upon  another  in  Words- 
worth's happy  life  associated  with  the 
chill  and  disappointment  they  convey, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that 
any  one  should  suffer  from  estrange- 
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ment  of  which  the  world  knows  noth- 
iug,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  verses 
seems  to  us  veryunHke  that  with  which 
Wordsworth  must  have  remembered 
his  quarrel  with  Coleridge.  However, 
H  is  about  as  probable  that  an  address 
iu  verse  to  an  alienated  friend  should 
be  somewhat  misleading  as  to  the  ac- 
tual facts,  as  that  it  should  commemo- 
rate a  disappointed  affection  inspired 
by  one  whom  nobody  knows  and  felt 
by  one  whom  everybody  knows,  for 
neither  contingency  is  improbable.  We 
may  at  any  rate  take  it  for  granted  that 
when  Wordsworth  wrote  some  lines  in 
that  touching  effusion,  he  could  not  but 
remember  the  brother  bard  who  had 
been  once  his  daily  companion,  though 
mountains  intervened. 

What  had  caused  their  quarrel  was 
some  expression  which  he  could  not 
altogether  repudiate,  however  much  he 
deplored  its  exaggerated  repetition  to 
the  effect  that  he  (Wordsworth)  had  no 
hope  for  Coleridge.    It  is  worth  recall- 
ing   that    expression    of  despondency 
from    Coleridge's    poetic    brother,   to 
enhance  the  lesson  of  encouragement 
taught  by  his  life.     He  became    the 
teacher  and  guide  he  was  felt  by  our 
fathers,  after  one  who  knew  him  best 
and  loved  him  best  had  confessed  to 
feeling  no  hope  for  him.    We   cannot 
cite  another  fact  from  the  biography  of 
great  men  equally  pregnant  with  ex- 
hortation to  hopeful  thoughts  on  the 
destinies  of  all.    The  years  he  spent  on 
Highgate  Hill,  in  the  home  of  the  phy- 
sician who  rescued  him  fram  his  slavery 
to    opium,  and  set  him  free  to  live, 
succeeded  to  a  neglect  of  duty  that  no 
circumstance  can  do  more  than  palliate. 
There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  this 
interval,  for  its  general  character   is 
known  to  all  who  know  anything  about 
poleridge.    But  neither  should  it  be 
forgotten,  or  judged  leniently.    When 
genius  abjures  the   responsibilities  of 
manhood  it  becomes  a  criminal,  not 
only   towards  those  whose  claims  are 
obviously  and  unquestionably  neglected, 
but  to  that  wider  circle  for  whom  its 
influence  slackens  the  bonds  of  duty 
a.nd  prepares  apologies  for  wrong-doing. 
Happily,  in  the  case  of  Coleridge  the 


remedy  and  the  poison  grow  side  by 
side.  An  appreciation  of  his  work  as  a 
thinker  is  not  included  in  the  present 
endeavor,  even  to  the  same  degree  that 
it  has  undertaken  such  an  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work  as  a  poet,  but  any 
attempt  to  illustrate  his  work  from 
Ills  life  must  needs  echo  the  protest 
of  his  teaching  against  some  part  of 
his  example. 

For  his  prose,  not  less  than  his  verse 
—  though  no  donbt  less  impressively 
because  it  is  so  much  less  impressive  — 
receives  light  from  and  flashes  it  back 
upon  his  biography.    It  is  so  little  fa- 
miliar to  the  readers  of  our  day  that 
many  would  be  surprised  at  discover- 
ing that  in  bulk  it  largely  exceeds  his 
verse.    It  is  difllcult  to  read,  for  two 
reasons.     No    other    English    prose, 
surely,    contains    so    many    valuable 
thoughts  presented  in  so  unfortunate  a 
form.    We  have  constantly  to  attend 
to  some  one  else's  opinion  before  we 
learn    his    own ;    and    to   disentangle 
his  view  of  the  perennial  from  some- 
thing temporary.    And,  moreover,  it 
breathes  that  atmosphere  of  the  obso- 
lete so  peculiarly  blunting  to  attention. 
We  have  heard  it  said  by  a  man  of  sci- 
ence that  nothing  was  more  unreada- 
ble to  his  fraternity  than  the  scientific 
writings   which  lay  just  beyond   the 
limits  of  the  special  study  of  each.    It 
is  on  the  same  principle,  we  suppose, 
that  the  thought  that  lies  just  beyond 
our  own  scope  of  reminiscence  —  using 
the  word  in  a  broad  sense,  and  taking 
in  more  than  the  memory  of  a  genera- 
tion—  is  less  interesting  than  what  is 
either  older  or  newer.    The  works  of 
a  thinker,  in  their  relation  to  public 
appreciation,  go  through  three  stages. 
At    first,   whatever    is    new  in    them 
strikes  the  public  ear,  and  receives  an 
eager  welcome.    After  a  time  there  is 
a  reaction.    All  that  startled  an  elder 
generation  stirs  a  certain  impatience  in 
those  on  whom  that  teaching  has  been 
impressed  as  a  kind  of  orthodoxy  ;  they 
are  apt  to  turn  away  with  the  feeling 
*'*'  we  know  all  that  well  enough,"  eves 
if  they  do  not  go  on  to  the  further  de- 
cision '<  and  we  see  the  mistakes  in  it." 
The  final  stage,  when  what  is  new  ot 
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old  has  lost  other  than  a  historic  sig- 
nificance, and  men  ask  only  what  is 
true,  conies  much  more  tardily,  and 
has  not  yet  arrived  in  the  case  of  Cole- 
ridge. 

Witli  a  warning  sense  of  the  mis- 
leadiogness  of  all  labels  attached  to  a 
thinker,  we  would  venture  to  describe 
him  as  the  father  of  the  Broad  Church. 
His  death  almost  coincided  with  the 
start  of  the  High  Church  movement. 
Carlyle  seems  to  take  him  as  the 
prophet  of  that  movement,  and  there  is 
a  loose  sense  in  which  all  who  recog- 
nize a  common  foe  may  be  grouped 
together ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  his 
power  lay  exactly  in  his  divergence 
from  the  High  Church  party.  He 
looked  beyond  the  rising  wave  of  pub- 
lic thought ;  he  saw  clearly,  not  only 
what  men  were  beginning  to  see  dimly, 
but  what  they  were  not  for  some  time 
to  see  at  all.  It  is  the  very  fact  of  his 
having  seen  clearly  truths  of  special 
interest  to  a  day  that  is  but  just  past 
which  makes  him  in  this  point  of  view 
comparatively  uninteresting  to  ours. 
If  he  had  stood  a  very  little  ahead  of 
his  own,  the  stage  of  reaction  would  by 
this  time  have  been  almost  past.  As  it 
is,  we  stand  in  its  full  shadow.  Forty 
years  ago,  that  school  of  liberal  theol- 
ogy which  accepts  both  the  tradition  of 
antiquity  and  also  the  alliance  of  mod- 
em speculation,  had  the  effervescence 
resulting  from  any  combination  of  pre- 
viously hostile  elements  of  thought. 
To-day  it  has  the  flatness  which  must 
needs  succeed  to  such  effervescence. 
Whatever  is  true  in  it  is  as  true  now  as 
it  was  then.  But  whatever  was  new 
in  it  then  has  now  that  association  of 
triteness  which  clings  even  to  impor- 
tant truth  if  it  has  been  emphasized 
for  more  than  a  generation.  At  no 
stage  of  thought,  it  will  be  found,  is 
truth  so  difficult  to  appreciate.  Cole- 
ridge supplies  the  animating  principle 
to  what  we  may  call  the  new  orthodoxy 
of  our  time,  and  orthodoxy  is  always 
uninspiring.  We  shall  understand  him , 
in  this  point  of  view,  best  through  the 
interest  he  awakened  in  those  who 
stood  near  enough  to  him  to  catch 
some  waft  from  his  magnetic  person- 


ality, and  to  drink  in  hia  thoughta  be- 
fore their  own  echoes  had  made  them 
seem  commonplace. 

We  have  large  material,  in  the  me- 
moirs of  his  contemporaries,  for  an 
appreciation  of  that  fascination  which 
has  been  hardly  paralleled  since  Soc- 
rates drank  his  cup  of  hemlock  ;  and  it 
docs  but  bear  out  the  comparison  that 
the  chorus  of  his  admirers  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  laughter  of  an  Aristoph- 
anes. It  is  the  last,  we  fear,  which 
comes  most  distinctly  to  the  car  of  our 
generation.  Almost  all  attempts  to 
follow  some  record  of  the  spoken  worda 
which  have  most  stirred  the  hearts  of 
their  hearera  are  like  listening  to  those 
words  through  a  closed  door  —  we  fol- 
low the  main  purport  of  the  discourse,, 
we  catch  a  sentence  here  and  there ^ 
but  just  when  our  attention  is  most 
roused  the  words  become  indistinct,, 
and  the  sequence  is  broken.  Yet  if,  in 
the  wordless  records  of  memory,  the 
reader  find  nothing  that  renders  easy  of 
belief  a  spell  which  no  intellectual  en- 
deavor can  reproduce,  he  has  lacked 
much  of  what  is  most  precious  in  life. 
How  many  a  conversation,  conveying 
nothing  to  one  who  hears  it  at  second- 
hand, recurs  to  the  hearer's  recollec- 
tion with  a  vividness  which  brings  back 
the  modulations  of  tone  to  the  car,  the 
furniture  of  the  room  or  the  details  of 
the  landscape  to  the  eye,  and  in  which 
the  words  are  lost  only  because  they  so 
flooded  the  soul  with  large  ideas  or  in- 
distinct emotions  that  the  mere  vehicle 
was  submerged.  The  thoughts  have 
passed  into  our  memory  like  music  or 
fragrance,  and  the  endeavor  to  restore 
them  to  language  is  like  that  of  the 
fisherman  in  the  Arabian  tale  to  reim- 
prison  the  genius  in  the  vessel  from 
which  he  had  escaped  and  soared  to 
the  clouds.  Such  memories  are  a  clue 
to  what  is  deepest  in  the  meaning  of 
human  intercourse,  although  the  en- 
deavor to  transfer  them  to  another 
mind  is  vain. 

It  is  a  striking  and  significant  fact 
that  we  may  quote  two  accounts  of 
Coleridge's  conversation,  each  from  a 
man  of  genius,  and  written  from  per- 
sonal experience,  which  flatly  contra- 
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diet  each  other.  The  convei'sation  of 
Coleridge 

was  [says  Wordsworth,  Knight*  s  *'Life/'  i. 
129]  like  a  majestic  river,  the  sound  or 
sight  of  whose  course  you  caught  at  inter- 
vals, which  was  sometimes  concealed  by 
forests,  sometimes  lost  in  sand,  then  came 
flashing  out  broad  and  distinct,  and  even 
when.it  took  a  turn  which  your  eye  could 
not  follow,  yet  you  always  felt  and  knew 
that  there  was  a  connection  in  its  parts, 
and  that  it  was  the  same  river. 

Carlyle,  without  apparently,  being 
aware  that  he  is  contradicting  Words* 
worth,  says  that  it  was 

talk  not  flowing  anywhither  like  a  river, 
but  spreading  everywhither  in  inextricable 
currents  and  regurgitations  like  a  lake  or 
sea,  terribly  deficient  in  definite  goal  or 
aim,  nay,  often  in  logical  intelligibility; 
what  you  were  to  believe  or  do,. on  any 
earthly  or  heavenly  thing,^  obstinately  re- 
fusing to  appear  from  it.  So  that,  most 
times,  you  felt  logically  lost,  swamped  near 
to  drowning  in  this  tide  of  ingenious  voca- 
bles, spreading  out  boundless  as  if  to  sub- 
merge the  world. 

The  caricature  from  which  this  is  an 
extract,  and  by  which,  probably,  Cole- 
ridge is  best  known  to  the  readers  of 
oar  day,  will  amuse  all  readers,  and 
perhaps  most  instruct  those  who  turn 
to  it  for  instruction  rather  as  to  the 
artist  than  the  subject  of  the  sketch. 
''The  account  Carlyle  has  given  of 
Coleridge's  conversation  would  do  very 
well  for  his  own,"  was  the  comment 
made  on  it  when  his  ''Life  of  Ster- 
ling "  first  appeared  by  one  whom  Car- 
lyle loved  well.  Perhaps  the  remark 
explains  the  want  of  sympathy  in  the 
delineation  which  called  it  forth.  It  is 
a  brilliant  picture  of  whatever  was 
feeble  or  odd  in  Coleridge's  premature 
old  age,  and  it  has  touches  here  and 
there  full  of  illuminating  characteriza- 
tion ;  but  it  misleads  more  than  it  en- 
lightens the  student  of  a  pregnant 
thinker  and  eloquent  teacher.  We  may 
turn  to  a  portrait,  as  much  more  sym- 
pathetic, as  the  painting  is  feebler, 
from  the  hand  of  Sterling  himself,  pre- 
served in  that  first  biography  of  him 
which  provoked  Carlyle's.  It  is  in- 
Atructive  to  note    the    inversion    pro- 


duced by  the  lapse  of  time  in  the 
relative  vitality  of  satire  and  eulogy. 
To  a  contemporary  ear  the  former  is 
generally  more  interesting.  After  a 
certain  date  it  is  the  satire  which  falls 
fiat  and  the  reverence  which  is  felt  to 
be  full  of  life.  To  our  mind  the  chap- 
ter in  which  the  young  disciple  endeav- 
ors to  retain  the  echoes  of  teaching 
which  seemed  to  him  precious  is  more 
interesting  than  that  in  which  his  bril- 
liant biographer  seems  to  prick  the 
bladder  of  that  enthusiasm.  We  gain 
more  even  from  a  meagre  and  unfruit- 
ful inventory  which  gives  the  heads 
of  a  discourse  awakening  enthusiastic 
devotion,  than  from  the  laugh  which 
substitutes  the  impression  of  a  tedious 
preacher  and  a  besotted  audience.  No 
doubt  there  is  such  a  thing  as  enthu- 
siasm given  to  an  unworthy  object. 
But  it  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  ridi- 
cule directed  against  an  object  more 
worthy  of  enthusiasm  than  of  ridicule. 

The  eulogy  of  Wordsworth,  the  satire 
of  Carlyle,  the  attempted  record  of 
John  Sterling,  bear  witness  to  the  im- 
pression left  on  all  hearers  by  that 
inspired  utterance  which  in  the  third 
and  fourth  decades  of  our  century  was 
a  magnet  to  the  many  pilgrims  to  Dr. 
Oilman's  house  on  Highgate  Hill.  For 
a  tribute  to  the  same  influence  in  which 
all  strictly  personal  influence  is  filtered 
away,  the  reader  should  turn  to  the 
article  written  by  John  Mill  fifty-four 
years  ago  for  the  Weaiminater  JRevteto, 
which  holds  in  some  respects  an  excep- 
tional position  in  the  world  of  criti- 
cism. We  at  least  cannot  recall  another 
account  given  by  one  great  man  of  an- 
other (unless  Carlyle 's  essay  on  Vol- 
taire be  worthy  of  the  descriptiou) 
where  principles  which  the  writer  spent 
his  life  in  opposing  are  the  object  of 
candid  and  sympathetic  appreciation, 
and  a  character  weak  where  his  own 
was  strong  is  touched  on  with  rever- 
ence and  modesty.  This  rare  harmony 
of  sympathy  and  antagonism  is  a  tribute 
both  to  the  critic  and  to  the  thinker 
criticised,  but  in  our  opinion  mainly 
to  the  latter.  The  critic,  indeed,  must 
have  brought  to  his  task  a  rare  capacity 
for  intellectual  justice  ;  but  when  we 
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remember  some  aspects  of  bis  later 
career  we  sball  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  philosophical  Badical  could 
have  judged  the  philosophic  Conserva- 
tive so  truly  unless  he  had  found  in  him 
something  that  lay  at  the  root  of  his 
own  creed  as  well  as  of  that  which  was 
the  object  of  his  antagonism.  The 
influence  which  supplied  their  link  was 
deeper  than  a  divergence  going  down 
to  the  very  roots  of  all  that  lifnguage 
can  undertake  adequately  to  represent 
to  the  mind,  and  must  when  rightly 
received  supply  a  link  to  all  human 
thought  and  aspiration. 

The  poetry  of  Coleridge  owes  its 
peculiar  beauty  to  the  fact  of  its  em- 
bodying, in  a  deeper  sense  than  we 
could  use  the  words  of  almost  any 
other  poet,  the  revelation  of  a  char- 
acter. His  philosophy  owes  to  the 
same  cause  all  that  we  can  recognize 
as  its  perennial  truth.  One  much  in- 
debted to  him  —  Frederick  Maurice  — 
says  of  him  that  he  was  a  penitent  as 
well  as  a  philosopher.  The  words, 
though  we  should  express  their  mean- 
ing rather  differently,  give  the  clue  to 
what  is  most  valuable  in  his  thought. 
Whatever  he  has  to  say  to  the  seeker 
after  truth  depends  on  its  relation  to 
that  experience  of  struggle  with  evil 
which  teaches  the  meaning  of  reality 
as  in  this  world  nothing  else  does.  In 
his  youth  he  had  given  himself  to  the 
study  of  German  philosophy  unknown 
at  that  time  to  English  students,  and  at 
all  times  inaccessible  to  any  but  stu- 
dents ;  in  his  age  he  discovered  that 
the  highest  triumph  of  philosophy  is  to 
bring  its  illuminating  influence  to  be- 
liefs that  lie  hid  in  the  heart  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  poor.  His  aim  was  to 
transform  the  dogmas  that  most  men 
had  learnt  to  the  truths  that  all  might 
believe.  He  saw  that  distinctions 
which  seem  idle  pedantry  from  with- 
out, from  within  are  recognized  as 
directions  corresponding  to  the  deepest 
needs  of  the  human  soul.  This  we 
may  say  of  the  distinction  between  the 
understanding  and  the  reason,  recur- 
rent throughout  all  his  prose  writings  ; 
erroneous  for  the  man  of  science  of 
our  day,  meaningless  for  the  mere  man 


of  letters,  it  becomes  to  one  who  dis- 
covers that  there  is  within  a  man  some 
faculty  which  takes  hold  of  that  which 
t«,  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  His  dis- 
tinction between  the  will  and  all  that 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect  which  we 
gather  up  under  the  name  of  Nature,  is 
at  once  the  core  of  his  philosophy  and 
the  clue  to  his  inmost  history.  He 
must  have  pondered  over  it  more  ear- 
nestly than  almost  any  other  man  that 
ever  lived,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  of  one  in  whom  the  faculty  of 
will  was  subject  to  so  strange  a  pa- 
ralysis. We  read  his  biography  with  a 
sense  of  bewilderment  at  the  discovery 
that  duties  clearly  discerned  by  one 
keenly  alive  to  the  meaning  of  duty 
should  be  as  absolutely  neglected  as  by 
a  man  without  heart  and  conscience. 
Probably  our  bewilderment  does  not 
equal  his  own.  He  was  driven  to  ask 
more  earnestly,  we  should  think,  than 
any  of  his  generation,  the  questions 
which  centre  in  the  very  idea  of  human 
choice.  What  happens  when  a  man 
does  wrong  ?  What  happens  when  he 
turns  from  darkness  to  light?  Some- 
thing of  which  the  world  of  nature 
presents  no  type  or  likeness  ;  which  is 
original  in  a  sense  in  which  there  is 
nothing  original  in  the  whole  world  of 
physical  being.  Something  which — it 
is  but  the  same  statement  in  other 
words  —  must  to  the  understanding  be 
forever  invisible,  which  the  reason 
alone  can  discern.  This  we  conceive 
was  the  truth  which  Coleridge  learnt 
through  bitter  experience.  He  had  felt 
the  bondage  of  nature,  the  absolute 
character  of  that  law  of  necessity  to 
which  a  man  may  surrender  himself  if 
he  live  under  the  sequence  of  the 
physical.  He  also  came  to  realize  the 
deliverance  which  proceeds  from  that 
which  is  above  and  beyond  Nature, 
to  learn  that  things  which  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive, are  in  the  teaching  of  life  re- 
vealed by  God.  And  what  he  thus 
learnt,  though  taught  in  a  faltering 
voice  and  with  the  mingled  hurry  and 
diffuseness  with  which  we  always  fulfil 
the  morning^s  task  in  the  late  after- 
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noon,  was  yet  enough  to  make  him  to 
our  fathers  a  teacher  and  seer  such  as 
the  world  has  not  often  known  in  its 
whole  history. 

If  we  have  touched  aright  on  the 
due  to  Coleridge's  deepest  thought,  we 
have  suggested  also  an  explanation  of 
its  temporary  eclipse.  If  the  very  core 
of  his  philosophy  centres  in  the  antith* 
esis  of  Nature,  as  a  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  spirit,  as  the  origin  of 
will,  it  is  inevitable  that  its  meaning 
should  be  dimmed  for  a  school  which 
enlarges  the  scope  of  Nature  to  include 
all  that  can  be  gathered  up  in  the  range 
of  human  knowledge,  and  denies  the 
very  existence  of  a  power  behind  phe- 
nomena, revealed  immediately  to  the 
reason  of  humanity.  That  school  has 
possessed,  for  a  large  part  of  the  half- 
century  we  are  just  concluding,  an 
irresistible  influence  in  the  world  of 
thought ;  its  meridian  is  long  past,  but 
we  are  still  living  in  its  twilight.  But 
in  the  world  of  thought,  as  in  the  night 
of  a  northern  summer,  the  twilight  of 
one  day  mingles  with  the  dawn  of 
another.  Yesterday's  answer  to  its 
problems  is  not  the  answer  of  to-day, 
even  when  the  problems  seem  identical. 
The  atmosphere  of  a  time  is  not  a  mere 
metaphor  ;  in  the  great  year  of  human 
development  the  seasons  have  their 
mystic  influence  which  we  cannot  re- 
place by  industrious  attention,  or  even 
analyze  for  the  computation  of  strict 
logic.  And  as  long  as  we  interrogate 
the  thoughts  of  the  past  with  the  de- 
mand that  they  should  answer  the  per- 
plexities of  the  present,  we  shall  find 
in  them  that  semitone  interval  which, 
as  we  have  said,  is  the  harshest  of 
all  discords.  Nevertheless  we  would 
leave,  as  our  last  .word  on  Coleridge, 
our  conviction  that  in  his  prose  writ- 
ings is  something  which  speaks  to  the 
heart  of  every  one  who  seeks  the  in- 
visible ;  that  this  element  will  become 
clearer  as  his  voice  disentangles  itself 
from  its  own  echoes,  and  gains  the 
freshness  of  what  is  remote.  He  can- 
not address,  in  another  generation,  the 
same  class  of  hearers  which  he  ad- 
dressed in  his  own,  but  all  the  more 
his  voice  will  sound  in  harmony  with 
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that  of  the  invisible  choir  who  have 
striven  to  lift  the  gaze  of  man  above 
the  limits  of  earth,  and.  eulai^e  their 
hopes  to  an  infinite  future. 

Julia  Wedgwood. 


From  The  Oentleman*8  Magwrine. 
A  BOMANCE  OF  OKAY'S  INN. 

BY  ALBSBT  FLBMIKa. 

<'  Kis  name  is  Tobias,"  said  Winnie, 
patting  her  dog's  ugly  head. 

<<  But,  Winnie,  I  suppose  when  one 
comes  to  know  him  well,  one  might 
venture  to  call  him  Toby  ?  " 

'<  I  don't  think  he  would  like  it,"  an- 
swers Winnie,  shaking  her  yellow  hair. 
''  I  myself  think  Tobias  is  formal,  but 
I  hope  you'll  keep  to  it." 

'^But  we  call  you  Winnie,  and  not 
Winifred." 

'*I  am  only  eight,"  she  answered, 
''  and  Tobias  is  at  least  twelve." 

'^  He  might  be  a  hundred  to  look  at 
him,"  I  answered  disrespectfully. 
'^  What  a  color  the  creature  is  I  Surely 
you  might  wash  him  or  bleach  him,  or 
do  something  to  whiten  him." 

"  Jim  and  I  have  washed  him  three 
days  running.  We  pumped  on  him 
with  the  garden  hose  ;  then  he  bit  Jim, 
and  Jim  swore." 

Winnie  sat  nursing  her  hideous 
friend.  Tobias  was  the  spoU  of  her 
bow  and  spear.  Some  months  before 
she  met  him,  in  a  lame  and  bedraggled 
state  ;  he  was  being  maltreated  and 
stoned  by  several  small  boys.  She 
rushed  into  the  strife,  doubled  her  little 
fist,  stamped  her  tiny  foot,  burst  into 
tears,  and  triumphed.  Tobias  limped 
home  after  her,  and  ever  since  had 
been  her  devoted  slave.  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  ugliest  mongrel  I  ever  saw. 
There  are  degrees  even  in  mongreldom, 
and  Tobias  touched  the  lowest  depth. 
One  eye  had  been  knocked  out  in  some 
ancient  battle,  and  of  one  ear  but  a 
fragment  remained.  His  coat  was 
always  of  a  dreadful  dirty  white,  but 
within  his  unlovely  body  dwelt  a  de- 
voted and  steadfast  soul. 

Winnie    herself    was    the    daintiest 
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maiden  ever  seen.  She  had  lost  her 
father  early  in  the  year^  and  her  mother 
quite  recently.  Her  hair  was  like  rip- 
pling gold,  her  eyes  a  good  honest 
hazel,  her  nose  just  the  lovely  unde- 
cided thing  that  a  nose  ought  to  be  at 
eight.  She  had  never  had  a  brother 
or  sister,  never  any  young  compan- 
ions, and  had  grown  into  a  silent,  sol- 
emn child,  given  much  to  strange, 
old-fashioned  speeches. 

I  was  Winnie's  guardian,  and  this  is 
the  way  that  came  about.  One  day 
my  best  friend.  Jack  Nevill,  who  I 
thought  told  me  all  his  secrets,  took 
me  by  surprise  by  putting  his  hands  on 
my  shoulders  and  saying,  '^  Bertie,  I'm 
married."  As  a  rule,  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  news  that  pleases  a  man's 
bosom  friend  ;  it  generally  gives  the 
bosom  friendship  notice  to  quit ;  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  please  me,  still  less  so 
when  he  told  me  the  lady's  name, 
Leonora  Graham.  I  had  known  her, 
through  Jack,  for  some  time  — a  fantas- 
tic, languishing  girl,  with  £500  a  year. 
After  I  had  said  *'  Good  Heavens  I " 
several  times  in  various  keys  I  felt  able 
to  face  the  matter ;  but  from  that  mo- 
ment up  to  the  day  of  dear  old  Jack's 
death  I  never  discovered  the  real  rea- 
son for  his  marrying  such  a  woman. 
She  led  him  an  awful  life  with  her 
whims  and  fancies.  When  Winnie 
came  she  was  more  exacting  and  more 
fanciful  than  ever  ;  after  that  she  took 
up  with  nerves. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the  mar- 
riage strengthened  the  bond  between 
Jack  and  me.  When  Winnie  was 
seven  years  old  her  father  was  injured 
in  a  railway  accident.  They  took  him 
to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  he  was 
able  to  give  my  name.  I  was  with  him 
in  an  hour.  I  shall  never  forget  as  I 
entered  the  ward  how  my  eye  flashed 
quickly  down  the  long  row  of  beds  till 
it  stopped  with  a  shock  at  one  ;  the 
man  I  loved  best  of  all  things  in  the 
world  was  even  then  in  the  pains  of 
death,  but  as  I  bent  over  him  the  dark- 
ening eyes  opened  and  brightened.  I 
said,  "  Oh,  Jack,  dear  boy !  "  and 
could  say  no  more.  He  held  my  hand 
in  his  with  a  tightening  grasp.    I  saw 


an  eager,  earnest  look  flash  into  the 
poor  maimed,  bandaged  face. 

"  O  Bertie,  look  after  Winnie — she'll 
have  no  one  but  you  ;  be  all  in  all  to 
her,  keep  her  always  close  to  your 
side."' 

"Jack,"  I  answered,  "I  swear  I'll 
guard  her  as  my  very  own  ;  I'll  be  all 
you  could  have  been  to  her." 

"  Be  more  than  that,"  he  answered, 
and  the  rest  was  silence. 

And  thus  it  was  that  I  became  Win- 
nie's guardian,  though,  in  addition,  I 
was  legally  appointed  under  Jack's 
will.  From  the  day  of  his  death  she 
always  called  me  dad.  There  were  no 
special  difficulties  with  Mrs.  Nevill. 
With  a  peculiar  selfishness  that  was 
quite  touching,  she  quietly  shifted  tl^e 
entire  charge  of  Winnie  on  to  my 
shoulders  ;  she  was  then  ill  at  her 
leisure.  She  lived  only  six  months 
after  her  husband  ;  not  dying,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  because  there  was  any 
reason  for  it,  but  simply  because  she 
was  too  lazy  to  make  any  effort  to  live. 

Then  Winnie  became,  as  it  were, 
entirely  my  own.  A  hundred  times  a 
day  I  saw  Jack's  look  in  her  sweet 
eyes,  and  heard  an  echo  of  Jack  in  her 
merry  laughter.  Winnie  loved  me, 
too,  with  all  her  heart,  and,  looking  up- 
wai-ds  from  her  eight  years  to  my 
twenty-five,  she  gave  me  veneration  as 
well  as  companionship. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Winnie  and  I 
sat  together  in  the  lonely  drawing-room 
for  the  last  time  before  the  old  house 
was  broken  up.  Tobias  leant  against 
my  knee,  not  out  of  any  particular 
affection  for  me,  but  to  be  as  near  to 
Winnie  as  possible.  To  all  my  pro- 
posals to  Winnie  for  her  future  she 
made  but  one  reply,  ^^  Don't  send  me 
away  from  you,  dad." 

"  But,  Winnie,  you  know  I  live  in 
dreadful  bachelor  rooms  in  Gray's 
Inn  ;  they  are  so  very  dusty  and  dirty, 
and  not  at  all  a  nice  place  for  a  child." 

"I  can  help  to  make  them  clean, 
dad ;  let  Tobias  and  me  come  with 
you." 

She  put  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  laid  the  pretty  golden  head  on  my 
shoulder :  *<  You're  the  only  thing  left 
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to  me  in  all  iho  world,  you  and  Tobias, 
and  if  you  send  me  away  to  live 
auioagst  strangers  I  shall  die." 

Returning  home  to  my  chambers  in 
Verulam  Buildioga,  Gray's  Inn,  I  sur- 
veyed the  position.  The  prospect  was 
simply  desperate.  Verulam  Buildings 
is  that  long  row  of  houses  to  the  east 
of  Gray's  Inn  Grardens,  the  buildings 
that  Charles  Lamb  anathematized. 
You  reach  them  by  a  narrow  archway 
from  the  arid  desert  of  Gray's  Inn 
Square  —  a  high  wall  crowned  with 
iron  spikes  separating  them  from 
Gray's  Inn  Boad.  The  myriad  passen- 
gers who  rattle  past  in  cabs  or  omni- 
buses on  their  way  to  Euston  and  the 
Great  Northern,  look  up  at  the  long, 
unlovely  row  of  square  windows  cut  in 
the  filthy  bricks,  and  say  that  the 
buildings  are  something  between  a 
workhouse  and  a  prison.  The  prison 
idea  is  confirmed  when  you  get  inside, 
and  ascend  the  austere  stone  staircase 
with  iron  balustrades.  Every  landing 
has  two  black  iron  doors,  with  the 
prisoners'  names  written  over  them 
in  stern  black  letters  ;  the  staircase 
windows  are  always  dim  with  dirt,  and 
a  faint,  earthy,  churchyard-like  odor 
floats  upwards  from  mysterious  subter- 
ranean regions.  Up  and  down  out  of 
cellar-like  caves  mouldy  old  women 
crawl  with  keys  and  beer  jugs  in  their 
hands.  They  are  called  laundresses, 
chiefly  because  they  never  wash  any- 
thing. When  once  you  effect  an  en- 
trance beyond  these  black  doors  the 
result  is  surprising.  Many  of  the  ten- 
ants decorate  their  rooms  with  flowers, 
old  china,  and  Liberty  hangings  ;  the 
roar  and  rattle  of  the  streets  sink  to 
a  distant  murmur,  and  out  of  the 
window  you  see  nothing  but  fine  old 
trees,  fiower-beds,  and  the  greenest  of 
lawns. 

But  my  rooms,  alas  1  were  not  deco- 
rated by  Liberty ->  I  could  not  afford 
old  china  and  proof  engravings.  My 
laundress,  Mrs.  Binns,  claimed  the 
merit  of  their  decoration  and  arrange- 
nient.  There  were  five  rooms,  two 
bedrooms,  two  sitting-rooms,  and  a 
kitchen,  but  all  were  indescribably 
dirty,  always  in  a  direful  state  of  con« 


fusion  —  books,  pipes,  papers,  and 
clothes  on  the  fioors,  and  chairs  with 
castors,  and  chairs  without.  Now  and 
then  Mrs.  Binns  said  she'd  ''set  'em 
to  rights,"  but  as  far  as  one  could  see 
it  was  only  to  add  to  their  confusion. 
That  evening,  as  I  sat  beside  my  fire, 
and  put  coals  on  with  my  fingers  and  a 
bit  of  newspaper  (the  coal-scoop  being 
long  since  defunct),  I  seriously  sur- 
veyed my  surroundings,  including  Mrs* 
Binns,  and  I  came  to  the  definite  con- 
clusion tliat  the  thing  was  impossible, 
unless  I  could  re-arrange  my  mode  of 
life  and  get  rid  of  Mrs.  Binns. 

She  was  not  a  nice  old  lady,  and 
could  not  possibly  remain  if  Winnier 
came.  That  much  was  clear.  She 
always  repudiated  with  scorn  any  in- 
sinuation that  she  drank.  She  owned 
she  ''  'ad  spasms,"  and  to  these  she 
attributed  the  lapses  and  failure  of 
speech  and  gait  that  others  attributed 
to  alcohol.  She  resided  in  the  base- 
ment, sharing  a  dismal  apartment  with 
legions  of  black  beetles.  Mrs.  Binns 
had  two  settled  convictions  in  life — ' 
first,  that  she  was  a  very  superior 
cook ;  and  secondly,  that  she  was  u 
person  of  scrupulous  cleanliness.  In 
certain  unguarded  moments  I  have 
permitted  Mrs.  Binns  to  prepare  dinner 
for  me.  The  dinner  was  heralded  with 
graphic  details  of  where  each  viand 
was  purchased,  with  the  colloquies  that 
took  place  with  each  tradesman.  The 
sole  was  piebald  in  color,  with  black 
spots  on  it,  due  to  cinders.  The 
''  shrimp  soss,"  which  Mrs.  Binns  re- 
lied upon  as  her  culinary  chef-d  ^omwre^ 
was  apparently  composed  of  small  red 
snails  floating  in  liquid  grease.  This 
course  was  followed  by  a  steak,  the 
memory  of  which  lingers  with  me  still. 
By  what  ingenious  process  honest  En- 
glish beef  could  be  reduced  to  the 
texture  of  leather  still  baffles  me. 
Even  Mrs.  Binns  had  her  misgivings 
about  the  steak,  and  as  she  lifted  the 
cover  she  remarked, ''  which  it  ain't  as 
tender  as  I  could  wish,  but  the  fire  is 
allers  Uiat  contrairy  when  the  wind  is 
in  the  sou'-west."  I  survived  this 
deadly  repast  only  by  taking  advantage 
of    Mrs.    Binn's    retirement    to    the 
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kitchen  to  throw  portions  of  tho  vari- 
ous viands  out  of  the  window  to  the 
crows  and  cats.  I  smeared  my  plate 
with  the  brick-dust  fat  and  the  little 
red  caterpillars,  and  then  greeted  Mrs. 
Binns  with  a  look  as  of  a  surfeit  of 
delight. 

"  Ah,  sir,  you  look  as  if  you'd  'ad  a 
good  meal.  It's  'omelike  a-dining  in 
your  own  rooms."  But  I  never  did  it 
again. 

Several  times  I  had  given  Mrs.  Binns 
notice  to  quit ;  sometimes  she  had 
wept,  and  softened  my  heart ;  some- 
times she  defied  me,  and  answered  that 
she'd  waited  on  the  gentlemen  in  them 
rooms  for  ten  years,  and  go  she 
wouldn't.    And  go  she  did  not. 

That  very  evening  Mrs.  Binns  had 
«pasms.  I  missed  half  a  bottle  of  some 
old  Scotch  whiskey,  and  expected  an 
4ittack.  She  found  it  impossible  to  find 
my  particular  black  door,  and  tried  all 
ot  them  up  the  staircase  in  turns. 
Having  found  it,  she  could  not  in- 
troduce her  keys,  and  was  in  a  dis- 
tressingly lachrymose  state.  It  was 
manifestly  certain  that  Binns  must  go. 
If  only  I  had  a  resolute  lady  friend  who 
could  tackle  her.  Thinking  this  matter 
over  in  a  helpless  way  I  suddenly  rec- 
ollected my  Aunt  Betty.  That  very 
evening  I  wrote  a  letter,  and  laid  the 
case  before  her.  I  had  to  abase  myself 
and  expose  ray  helplessness.  Next  day 
brought  back  her  reply.  She  was  a 
lady  of  trenchant  literary  style,  curt 
rather,  but  to  the  point.  Her  letter 
ran  to  this  effect :  "  You're  a  fool,  and 
she  is  a  rogue.  I  will  come  to-morrow 
and  pack  her  off." 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Binns  provided 
me  as  usual  with  breakfast — bacon 
garnished  with  cinders,  and  a  shop  egg 
boiled  to  an  adamantine  hardness. 
The  old  reprobate  bore  in  her  face  the 
trace  of  Inst  night's  outbreak.  She 
clattered  down  the  tray,  adding  :  — 

"  And  it's  well,  sir,  as  I'm  alive  to 
wait  on  yer,  for  the  colic  and  spasms 
was  that  bad  last  night,  a-twisting  up 
my  innards  into  knots,  till  I  thought 
my  last  hour  was  come." 

I  thought  perhaps  for  once  she  had 
spoken  the    truth,  for  her  last    hour 


was  indeed  drawing  near.  At  twelve 
o'clock,  punctual  to  tho  moment,  Aunt 
Betty  arrived,  and  without  a  moment's 
loss  of  time  cross-examined  me  as  to 
when  Mrs.  Binn's  wages  were  due, 
added  to  them  a  month's  wages  in  lieu 
of  notice,  took  the  exact  amount  in 
specie  out  of  an  old  purse,  which  ap- 
parently resided  in  her  stays  and  had  to 
be  hoisted  out  of  them  by  a  serviceable 
black  tape,  and  then  said  :  — 

**  Ring  for  the  woman." 

I  crouched  in  my  armchair  whilst 
this  war  of  Titans  went  on.  Never 
to  my  dying  day  shall  I  forget  Aunt 
Betty's  voice  and  manner  as  she  opened 
the  attack :  — 

"  You're  a  drunken  old  wretch ; 
there's  your  wages  and  a  month's 
money  over,  and  you  take  yourself  off 
in  an  hour's  time."  And  then  the 
magnificent  way  in  which  Binns  sniffed 
the  fray  from  afar,  and  placing  her 
hands  on  her  hips  snorted  defiance, 
uttering  the  one  word  only,  "  H'oh  I  " 

For  ten  minutes  I  felt  as  a  small 
cruiser  might  when  two  ironclads  en- 
counter, but  after  a  tremendous  can- 
nonade Aunt  Betty  carried  all  before 
her,  winding  up  with  :  — 

"  Now,  woman,  no  more  of  your 
tomfoolery.  I've  got  a  policeman  out- 
side, and  if  you  dou't  clear  out  I'll  have 
you  carried  out." 

Mrs.  Binns  then  tried  tears,  but  she 
might  as  well  have  wept  on  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's.  She  appealed  to  me, 
wanted  to  embrace  my  knees,  but  Aunt 
Betty  interposed  her  umbrella.  Ac- 
tually within  an  hour,  out  of  one  of 
the  back  windows,  I  saw  Mrs.  Binns 
drive  off  with  four  bulky  bags  and 
boxes.  But  who  was  to  take  her 
place  ?  Again  I  crouched  in  my  big 
armchair,  and  felt  helpless,  and  ap- 
pealed to  Aunt  Betty. 

"I've  hired  a  woman  for  you  —  a 
decent,  clean,  honest  body,  who'll  look 
after  you  and  that  poor  child,  Winnie, 
properly  ;  she's  been  my  charwoman 
at  Dulwich  for  fifteen  years,  and  oddly 
enough  she  lived  in  this  Inn  for  years 
before  that,  and  she  knows  its  ways  — 
and  precious  bad  ways  they  are  to  my 
thinking.    Her  name  is  Dixon." 
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When  I  returned  from  the  club  that 
afteruoou  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
cheery  little  apple-faced  woman,  who 
wore  a  nice  clean  white  api'on  and  a 
neat  cap,  and  who  dropped  me  a  pretty 
cnrtsey  and  greeted  me  with  :  — 

''  And  so,- sir,  you're  my  good  gentle- 
man, and  glad  I  am  to  see  you  ;  but  of 
all  dirty  holes  I "  and  then  the  little 
rosy-cheeked  face  shook  itself  despair- 
ingly. 

"Well,  Dixon,"  I  answered,  "we're 
not  as  clean  as  we  might  be,  but  we'll 
brush  up  a  bit  by  and  by,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  get  along  together." 

It  was  some  time  before  I  had  cour- 
age to  announce  that  Winnie  was  going 
to  live  with  me.  When  I  did  so  the 
worthy  woman  threw  up  her  hands  and 
said  :  — 

"  Dear  heart  alive  I  did  you  say  she 
was  a  little  miss  of  eight,  and  to  live 
in  Gray's  Inn  I  " 

"  I  know  there'll  be  drawbacks,  but 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  I  shall  have 
the  spare  room  refurnished,  and  her 
governess  can  come  every  day  and 
teach  her." 

"  Poor  little  pet  I  and  no  compan- 
ions of  her  own  age,  and  no  fresh  air  ; 
and  what'Il  all  the  other  geptlemeu  in 
the  Inn  think  of  it  ?  " 

For  a  fortnight  we  worked  at  that 
spare  room,  and  I  got  it  all  nicely  fur- 
nished, till  it  looked  quite  a  pretty  nest 
for  my  little  bird.  I  broke  it  gently  to 
Dixon  that  Winnie  would  certainly  be 
accompanied  by  her  dog,  Tobias. 

"  Did  I  hear  you  rightly,  sir  ?  "  she 
answered ;  "  perhaps  it  was  doll  you 
said  ?  " 

I  answered  that  I  said  dog  and  meant 
dog. 

"  I  don't  hold  with  it,  sir,  and  no  one 
shall  make  me  say  I  do  ;  a  little  miss 
in  Gray's  Inn  is  bad  enough,  but  with 
a  dog  it's  worse." 

At  last  the  day  came  for  Winnie's 
arrival.  I  went  down  to  Chiswick  to 
fetch  her.  There  were  a  few  tears 
shed  as  she  left  the  pretty  little  house, 
but  it  was  then  dismantled  and  looked 

dreary. 

"I  won't  cry,"  said  Winnie,  swal- 
lowing her  tears  with  a  gulp.     "  I've 


got  you,  dad,  and  I've  got  Tobias,  and 
I'll  try  and  be  good  to  you  both." 

We  drove  in  at  the  melancholy  gate 
opposite  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  cab 
pulled  up  at  my  door.  After  the  pretty 
garden,  the  brightly  flowing  river,  and 
the  old  trees  of  Chiswick  I  own  it 
seemed  a  hundred  times  more  depress- 
ing than  ever. 

Winnie  looked  up  at  the  dirty  rows 
of  windows  and  the  dismal  stone  stair- 
cases. 

"  Is  this  my  new  home  ?  "  she  asked, 
and  I  answered,  with  a  qualm  at  my 
heart,  "Yes." 

We  made  our  way  up-stairs,  Tobias 
solemnly  following.  The  stairs  were 
particularly  dirty  that  day,  and  the  iron 
balustrades  all  rust  eaten  ;  rough  gas 
lamps  marked  each  landing,  great  black 
patches  on  wall  and  ceiling-  marking 
each  lamp.  I  did  not  use  my  latch 
key,  I  thought  I'd  let  Winnie  knock 
and  be  greeted  on  the  doorstep  by 
Dixon.  This  was  a  happy  thought,  for 
that  good  soul  opened  the  door  on 
the  moment  and  greeted  us  with  the 
rosiest  of  faces  and  the  cleanest  of  nice 
aprons. 

"  Lor,  if  it  ain't  my  little  miss  I  "  she 
cried,  taking  the  poor  little  lass  to  her 
motherly  bosom  and  giving  her  a  good 
kiss  ;  "  and  there's  Tobias  too.  Well, 
I  don't  'old  with  dogs,  and  never  did, 
but  we'll  manage  to  pull  along  some- 
how." 

Winnie's  spirits  rose  when  she  saw 
her  bedroom  all  fresh  with  pretty  hang- 
ings and  cheerful  pictures.  Then  I 
took  her  into  the  dining-room. 

"  Oh  dad  I  how  many  books,  and 
how  dirty  they  all  arc  I "  Then  she 
gave  a  cry  of  delight,  and  ran  to  the 
window.  The  old  gardens  were  gay 
with  summer  greenery,  the  sky  was 
blue  between  the  branches,  under  the 
great  boughs  the  grey  haze  stretched 
softly,  just  below  a  party  of  young  fel- 
lows were  playing  tennis,  beyond  a 
group  of  children  were  dancing  on  the 
turf. 

"  Oh  dad,  how  pretty  it  is,  and  like 
the  country  too  I  Will  they  let  me 
play  there  too  ?  " 

I  had  ordered  a  special  tea  for  Win- 
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nie  —  cakes,  muffins,  and  crumpets, 
and  sweets  —  and  she  was  promoted  to 
pour  it  out.  She  felt  awed  by  the  re- 
sponsibility, but  full  of  pride  and  de- 
light ;  when  I  produced  a  hoard  of 
boues  for  Tobias,  saved  up  especially 
for  him,  her  happiness  was  complete. 
That  astute  dog  had  been  making  a 
careful  survey  of  the  premises,  with  a 
view  of  selecting  comfortable  sleeping 
quarters,  and  ultimately  appropriated 
my  best  easy -chair. 

Seated  opposite  to  me  after  tea  Win- 
nie said,  "  I  love  Dixon  ;  she  let  me 
help  wash  up  the  tea-things,  and  to- 
morrow I  am  to  go  out  marketing  with 
her." 

Next  day  I  took  Winnie  for  a  walk 
in  the  square.  I  pointed  out  our  Ban- 
queting Hall  and  the  old  Chapel,  then 
we  went  'for  a  walk  in  the  gardens.  I 
formally  introduced  Winnie  to  the 
head  gardener.  It  was  pretty  to  see 
her  hold  out  her  little  hand  and  ex- 
press her  polite  hope  that  he  was  very 
well.  The  gardener  picked  her  a 
bright  blossom,  and  presented  it  to  her 
with  a  touch  of  old-world  gallantry  ; 
this  emboldened  Winnie,  who  looked 
up  into  his  face  and  said :  — 

'*  Do  you  think,  sir,  you  could  allow 
my  dog  Tobias  to  come  into  the  gar- 
dens with  me  ?  " 

The  gardener  pointed  to  the  board. 
"Agen  the  rules,  miss,  no  dogs  al- 
lowed ;  glad  eno'  to  see  you  though, 
miss." 

"  He  is  a  very  good  dog,  sir,"  said 
Winnie,  sticking  to  her  point,  ^'and 
never  injures  the  flower-beds." 

'*  Well,  my  little  lady,  perhaps,  with 
a  string  ;  but  we'll  talk  about  it  an- 
other day." 

<*  I  think  the  London  people  exceed- 
ingly kind  and  good,"  said  Winnie  to 
me  sententiously. 

In  a  fortnight's  time  it  was  quite 
surprising  to  me  how  perfectly  Winnie 
was  at  home  in  Gray's  Inn.  I  had 
lived  there  for  some  years,  but  had 
only  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the 
porters ;  but  in  a  few  days  Winnie 
knew  each  porter,  and  was  well  posted 
up  in  all  their  family  affairs,  and  ad- 
dressed   each    one    by    bis    Christian 


name.  It  was  a  little  embarrassing, 
because  in  our  walks  abroad  if  Winnie 
met  a  porter  she  insisted  on  shaking 
him  by  the  hand  and  inquiiing  after  his 
wife  and  children. 

Tobias,  too,  had  secured  a  recognized 
footing.  To  see  Winnie,  accompanied 
by  old  Dixon,  starting  off  to  do  their 
marketing,  Tobias  following  closely  at 
their  heels,  was  a  beautiful  sight. 

The  first  Sunday  was  a  memorable, 
day.  Gray's  Inn  Chapel  is,  as  it  were, 
a  fossil  remnant  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
No  outsider  is  ever  beguiled  into  its 
prosy  walls.  Architecturally  it  is  hid- 
eous, the  stained  glass  of  a  violent  and 
vulgar  type,  the  pews  of  the  usual 
sheep-pen  description.  There  is  a  big, 
noisy  organ,  fitted  into  a  very  small 
gallei-y.  Over  everything  there  is  an 
air  of  a  deadly  respectability.  There 
is  an  atmosphere  of  dust  and  decorum. 
The  congregation  consists  mainly  of 
solemn  old  gentlemen,  who  follow  the 
service  out  of  colossal  Prayer-books ; 
when  they  come  in  they  always  stand 
up  and  bury  their  faces  in  their  hats  — 
they  are  mostly  too  rheumatic  to  kneel ; 
some  of  them  repeat  the  entire  service 
right  through  in  a  soft,  sibillant  mur- 
mur. I  used  to  make  up  a  little  ro- 
mance and  story  for  each  one.  Some  I 
imagined  to  be  authors  of  eminent  law 
books  in  the  ages  gone  by,  when  law 
was  a  science,  and  a  veiy  expensive 
one  ;  one,  of  a  peculiarly  depressed, 
mouldy  air,  I  settled  had  married  his 
laundress  and  been  miserable  ever 
since ;  another,  who  wore  grey  cloth 
gloves,  and  had  a  tremulous  motion 
of  the  head,  was  evidently  of  some  in- 
tellectual power  and  ought  to  have 
been  made  a  judge,  and  had  got  that 
palsied  quiver  because  he  wasn't. 

Nothing  young,  nothing  pretty,  noth- 
ing fresh  or  gay  ever  worshipped  in 
Gray's  Inn  Chapel,  and  I  think  it 
caused  some  wiping  of  glasses  and 
peering  through  them  when  I  entered 
hand  in  hand  with  Winnie.  She  could 
only  see  over  the  pew-tops  by  standing 
on  two  hassocks. 

As  we  went  out,  the  porters  (trans- 
formed into  vergers  for  Sunday)  greeted 
Winnie  with  kindly  smiles. 
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"  How  very  old  everybody  in  Gray's 
Inn  seems,"  said  Winnie  as  we  walked 
home  to  dinner. 

It  was  a  week  or  two  after  that  that 
I  heard  screams  of  langhter  from  the 
kitchen,  and  presently  Dixon  came  in, 
mantling  over  with  pride  and  pleasure. 

'^  I  say  there  ain't  such  another  kind- 
hearted  little  miss  in  all  the  world. 
What  do  you  think  she  wants  to  do 
now,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  can't  even  guess,  Dixon." 

<(  Why,  sir,  she  wants  to  give  a  tea  to 
all  the  porters  of  the  Inn,  and  the  man 
who  lights  the  gas,  and  the  old  post- 
man who  brought  her  a  letter  the  other 
morning." 

"Oh,  do  let  me,  dad  I  "  cried  Win- 
nie, dancing  in.  ''They  are  all  so 
kind  to  me.  Why  Tom  (he  is  the 
porter  at  our  own  lodge),  he  met  me 
the  other  day  carrying  a  parcel  across 
the  square  —  Dixon  and  I  had  been 
shopping,  and  her  arms  were  full,  and 
the  parcel  was  very  heavy,  because  it 
held  brown  sugar  and  a  lot  of  lemons 
—  and  Tom  saw  me,  and  ran  across  the 
square,  and  said,  'Oh,  Miss  Winnie, 
I'll  give  you  a  helping  hand  ; '  and  I 
said,  '  Oh,  I  won't  trouble  you  ; '  and 
Tom  said, '  Why,  it's  an  honor,  miss  ; ' 
and  he  carried  it  quite  easily  all  the 
way  home.  Then  there  is  Bichard ; 
he  is  only  twenty-six,  but  he  has  got 
four  children,  and  one  is  as  big  as  me, 
and  he  sits  in  the  little  cupboard  be- 
hind the  big  gate  at  night ;  and  he  let 
me  sit  with  him  one  evening  late,  and 
he  had  a  lamp,  and  a  fire  inside,  and  I 
like  him  awfully." 

''But,  my  dear  child,  I  can't  have 
the  porters  taking  tea  in  my  rooms ; 
besides,  they  would  not  be  happy,  they 
would  feel  out  of  place." 

"  If  you  made  tea,  dad,  I  think  per- 
haps they  might ;  but  if  you'd  only  let 
me,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  quite  at 
home." 

After  a  while  I  consented,  condi- 
tionally on  Winnie  keeping  it  all  a  pro- 
found secret,  and  for  days  Winnie  and 
Dixon  were  exceedingly  busy  and  im- 
portant. Whether  Winnie  issued  writ- 
ten or  only  verbal  invitations  I  never 
knew.    Cakes  were  made  or  bought. 


muffins  and  crumpets  were  ordered, 
and  great  preparations  made.  Early 
that  morning  Winnie  said  to  me,  with 
a  very  solemn  face  :  — 

"You  know,  dad,  I  love  you  very 
much  —  more  than  anybody  or  any« 
thing  in  all  the  world." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  do,  Winnie." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  unkind 
or  rude,  but  Dixon,  and  I  both  agree 
that  you  had  better  go  away,  and  not 
come  to  our  tea  except  just  at  the  very 
end." 

"  I  think  that  a  good  idea,  Winnie  ; 
perhaps  I  might  cast  a  chill  over  the 
gaiety  of  the  meeting." 

So  I  went  to  my  club  for  that  after- 
noon, and  only  arrived  just  before 
Winnie's  party  broke  up.  And  very 
glad  I  was  to  see  at  any  rate  the  end  of 
it.  Mrs.  Dixon  sat  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table  arrayed  in  the  smartest  of 
caps  and  the  whitest  of  aprons,  and 
Winnie  headed  the  table,  two  folio  vol- 
umes of  Coke's  "  Digest "  were  placed 
upon  her  chair,  that  she  might  have  a 
better  command  over  the  teapot.  Five 
porters,  the  gasman,  and  the  postman 
formed  the  company.  Wherever  Dixon 
was  there  was  sure  to  be  no  lack  of 
conversation,  and  when  I  arrived  all 
the  tongues  seemed  going  at  once. 
Winnie  had  finished  her  duties,  and 
relaxed  her  dignity  so  far  as  to  sit  on 
old  Timothy's  knee,  the  other  knee 
being  covered  with  his  red  bandanna 
handkerchief.  She  was  relating  to  him 
the  history  of  Tobias  ;  that  excellent 
dog,  meanwhile,  had  taken  Winnie's 
seat  on  Coke's  "  Digest,"  and  was  fin- 
ishing a  plate  of  tea-cakes. 

Winnie  introduced  me  to  her  guests 
each  one  by  name,  with  a  little  per- 
sonal anecdote  of  an  explanatory  char- 
acter for  each  guest.  I  said  something 
of  a  general  welcome  to  all,  and  then 
old  Timothy  returned  thanks  to  Win- 
nie, and  stated  that  the  whole  Inn 
loved  her,  and  then  proposed  "Three 
cheers  for  Miss  Winnie  I  " 

"  Which  you'll  please  to  cheer  soft," 
says  Dixon,  "  as  the  gentleman  under- 
neath is  frightful  nei*vous  of  noise." 

Winnie  was  exceedingly  gratified  by 
her  entertainment. 
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It  was  about  this  period  that  I  began 
to  feel  and  see  an  indescribable  change 
come  over  my  dingy  old  rooms.  On 
the  rare — the  very  rare — occasions 
when  I  had  to  attend  court,  I  was 
sometimes  absent  all  day,  and  when  I 
came  in  I  had  a  feeling  as  of  home 
comforts  in  my  rooms.  There  was  a 
row  of  bookshelves  gorged  with  books 
near  the  fireplace.  The  books  always 
had  a  strange  trick  of  tumbling  for- 
ward, and  crashing  down,  often  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Suddenly  the 
books  seemed  to  fall  into  better  habits. 
They  marshalled  themselves  neatly. 
There  was  a  hole  in  the  old  Turkey 
carpet  that  had  been  there  from  time 
immemorial.  It  had  tripped  me  up 
many  scores  of  times,  but  I  never 
thought  of  mending  it.  It  was  quite 
an  historical  rent,  and  I  got  to  look  for 
it.  One  day  the  old  rent  had  got  itself 
mended.  When  I  had  occasion  to  take 
down  books  it  was  only  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  one's  hands  should  be 
dirtied.  I  took  down  my  books  now, 
and  on  preparing  to  wash  my  hands  I 
found  they  were  not  even  soiled.  And 
yet  I  never  found  Dixon  annoying  me 
with  dusting  and  brooming.  My  pa- 
pers never  seemed  to  be  touched,  and 
yet  they  kept  themselves  clean.  Did 
the  Brownies  come  and  look  after 
things  when  I  was  sound  asleep  in 
bed? 

I  said  to  Winnie  one  day,  "  Winnie, 
dear,  I  always  had  an  idea  that  my 
rooms  were  horridly  dirty  and  dusty, 
but  I  don't  think  they  are  half  as  bad 
as  I  fancied." 

Winnie  looked  as  solemn  as  a  judge. 

'^  They  are  dear  old  rooms,  dad  ;  but 
of  course  the  smuts  do  come  in  at 
times." 

And  only  to  think  that  my  little  maid 
and  my  faithful  old  Dixon  were  so 
clever  and  cunning  that  they  were 
always  cleaning  and  beautifying  and 
adorning  without  my  ever  knowing  it  I 

"  I've  taught  her  myself,"  said 
Dixon,  with  much  honest  pride  ;  "  and 
to  see  that  child  scrub  a  floor  and  dust 
a  room  is  as  pretty  a  sight  as  anything 
this  side  o'  Primrose  Hill." 

I  engaged  a  governess  for  Winnie, 


and  every  morning  Miss  Hastings  ar- 
rived and  retired  for  two  hours  with 
Winnie  into  my  study  whilst  I  was  at 
court,  and  there  taught  her  many  high 
and  mighty  things.  The  months 
rolled  on,  when  one  day  Winnie  said 
to  me  :  — 

*' You're  a  lawyer,  dad,  aren't 
you  ?  " 

"I  have  that  honor,  Winnie — bar- 
rister-at-law  ;  and  if  I  am  good  and 
clever  and  lucky  I  may  become  a 
queen's  counsel,  and  then  a  judge,  and 
perhaps  a  lord  chancellor,  who  is  the 
biggest  judge  of  all." 

^'  Dad,  what  is  a  lawyer,  and  what  is 
the  law  ?  " 

I  paused  a  moment,  whilst  I  hunted 
about  for  a  concise  definition. 

'^  It  is  the  science  that  regulates  all 
one's  money  and  land,  and  makes  wills 
and  deeds.  Parliament  and  the  queen 
make  the  laws,  and  the  lawyers  explain 
them." 

*'  Why  doesn't  the  queen  make  the 
laws  so  plain  that  they  don't  want  ex- 
plaining ?" 

"  Well,  really  dear,  I  never  viewed 
it  in  that  light  before  ;  it's  what  we 
call  an  anomaly.  You'll  find  a  good 
many  as  you  go  through  life  ;  the  law- 
yers make  people's  wills,  then  the 
people  die,  and  we  ask  the  judges  to 
explain  what  the  wills  mean." 

"That's  foolish,  dad.  Why  don't 
they  go  and  ask  the  man  who  made 
them  ?    He  would  be  sure  to  know." 

I  did  not  pursue  the  subject  further, 
but  one  day  I  took  Winnie  into  coui-t, 
and  she  was  mightily  impressed. 
"  Only,"  she  said,  "  they  do  talk  so 
much  and  use  such  long  words,  and  the 
gentleman  in  the  long  wig  seemed  very 
cross  and  sleepy." 

So  the  years  rolled  on,  until  Win- 
nie's education  was  finished.  I  had 
risen  in  my  profession,  and  had  now  a 
large  practice.  Winnie  was  eighteen, 
and  I  thirty -five.  To  me  she  was  still 
a  child.  I  was  a  good  deal  occupied  in 
the  press  of  my  work,  and  perhaps 
gave  less  thought  than  I  ought  to  the 
evidently  increasing  difficulties  of  the 
position.  It  was  borne  in  upon  me 
one  day  in  an  unpleasant  way.    One 
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Sunday,  as  Winnie  and  I  were  crossing 
the  square,  we  met  Dalton,  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  and  with  him  another 
man,  a  stranger  to  me.  I  stopped  to 
speak  to  Dalton,  and  as  I  left  him  I 
heard  his  companion  say,  *'  Oh  I  his 
ward,  is  she  ?  Do  many  men  in  Gray's 
lun  keep  their  wards  in  their  cham- 
bers ?  "  It  became  very  clear  to  me 
that  I  must  put  my  establishment  on  a 
very  different  footing  —  take  a  house 
in  the  suburbs,  and  have  a  chaperon 
for  dear  "Winnie. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time 
that  young  Alec  Forbes  drifted  into 
our  quiet  lives.  It  began  in  this  way. 
One  Sunday  (a  bright,  sunny  day) 
Winnie  and  I  went  to  chapel.  All  the 
old  benchers  knew  her  now  and  loved 
her  well,  and  looked  for  her  bright 
young  face  in  chapel.  Some  of  the 
tottery  old  gentlemen  had  passed  away, 
but  those  that  remained  had  seen  Win- 
nie grow  up,  and  well  remembered  the 
day  when  she  had  first  lightened  the 
dingy  little  chapel  with  her  young  pres- 
ence. This  Sunday,  to  my  surprise,  I 
saw  that  one  of  the  old  gentlemen  was 
accompanied  by  a  young  man.  He 
was  about  twenty-two,  with  dark,  hand- 
some eyes  and  a  bright,  eager  face. 
The  dark,  handsome  eyes  wandered  all 
round  the  chapel  till  they  lighted  upon 
Winnie,  and  there  they  stopped.  I 
own  Winnie  looked  unusually  pretty 
that  morning — a  dainty  little  grey  bon- 
net nestled  on  her  golden  hair,  and  she 
was  as  fresh  and  sweet  and  bright  as 
any  English  maiden  between  the  four 
seas  ;  but  that  was  no  excuse  for  the 
persistent  way  in  which  the  handsome 
dark  eyes  came  again  and  again  to  her 
face.  She  herself  did  not  appear  at  all 
conscious  of  the  eyes  or  their  owner ; 
but  I  knew  enough  of  woman's  nature 
to  be  sure  that  in  reality  she  knew  all 
about  it.  I  tried  to  stare  the  young 
man  down,  but  I  could  not  look  fierce 
enough,  for  he  was  so  bright-looking 
and  so  courteous  to  his  old  companion 
that  I  felt  quite  drawn  to  him. 

After  service,  as  we  were  crossing 
the  road,  I  heard  a  young  voice  saying 
with  great  emphasis  :  — 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Uncle  John,  do.^'   There 


was  such  an  amount  of  persuasion  put 
into  that  ^'  do  "  that  I  looked  back  and 
saw  that  my  young  friend  was  holding 
eager  colloquy  with  his  old  companion. 
The  latter  caught  my  eye,  and  bowing 
in  a  courtly,  old-fashioned  way,  hob- 
bled up  to  us,  and  before  I  knew  what 
he  was  doing  he  was  introducing  '<  My 
nephew.  Alec  Forbes."  Old  Mr.  Forbes 
said  he  would  walk  a  little  way  with 
us.  I  thought  this  strange,  as  he  had 
never  done  so  before,  and  really  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  say.  The  same 
could  not  be  said  of  my  new  young 
friend,  for  he  began  a  very  livel}'  con- 
versation -with  Winnie,  and  seemed  to 
be  at  once  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
her.  He  was  evidently  a  young  man 
that  one  could  not  be  distant  with  — 
his  genial,  ringing  voice,  his  bright, 
eager  eyes,  and  his  happy,  impulsive 
manner  swept  down  all  one's  native 
English  reserve.  Winnie  was  quite 
taken  with  him,  and  when  we  parted 
from  them  at  my  door  she  said  :  — 

"  Oh,  dad,  what  a  nice  bright  boy  ; 
how  frank  and  jolly  he  was  I  " 

"  Boy,  Winnie  I  why  he  is  twenty- 
two,  just  four  years  your  senior." 

"Wise  people  never  count  their 
years  by  the  almanac,"  said  Winnie. 

Two  days  later  came  a  letter  from 
old  Mr.  Forbes,  saying  he  had  heard  I 
had  some  students  reading  with  me, 
and  might  his  nephew  join  them.  The 
youth  seemed  bright  and  promising, 
and  I  agreed.  Never  was  there  such  a 
pupil.  He  was  to  come  twice  a  week 
for  two  hours,  but  in  a  very  few  days  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Alec  came  every 
day.  He  always  had  some  urgent  ex- 
cuse, trivial  in  its  nature  but  urged 
with  tremendous  eagerness  —  he  had 
forgotten  his  gloves  or  left  his  umbrella, 
or  boiTowed  some  music  of  Winnie,  or 
got  tickets  for  some  concert.  Winnie 
and  he  became  great  friends. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  change 
came  over  Winnie,  and  a  still  greater 
change  came  over  me.  So  much  de- 
pends upon  these  moods  of  ours  that  I 
must  try  to  explain  them.  First  of  all 
Winnie  got  pale,  then  she  always 
snapped  and  snarled  at  poor  dear  Alec  ; 
she  grew  cold  and  a  little  distant  with 
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me,  not  unkind,  but  I  felt  as  if  she 
were  growing  away  from  me.  The 
kiss  at  breakfast  that  used  to  be  so 
playfully  and  warmly  given  on  my  lips, 
or  on  my  two  cheeks,  or  sometimes 
maliciously  on  the  tip  of  my  nose,  was 
now  reduced  to  a  constrained  kiss  on 
my  forehead.  I  said  to  myself,  Winnie 
is  ill,  worried  perhaps  by  that  boy  Alec 
always  dangling  at  her  heels ;  she 
shall  go  away  to  the  sea  with  Aunt 
Betty. 

When  I  proposed  it  to  her,  she  really 
behaved  most  unreasonably  ;  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  point  blank  refused  to 
go. 

I  consulted  old  Dixon. 

"Well,  sir,  and  I've  'ad  it  on  my 
mind  for  these  two  weeks  past,  and 
think  as  I  will,  I  can't  make  'ed  or  tail 
of  it." 

"I  do  hope,  Dixon,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  make  her  unhappy  about  Mr. 
Forbes." 

"  Says  I  to  myself,"  continued  Dixon, 
ignoring  my  question  and  pursuing  the 
thread  of  her  discourse,  '^  my  pet's  in 
love,  and  things  ain't  going  as  they 
ought  to  ;  but  whether  it's  Mr.  Forbes, 
or  Mr.  Gordon,  or  Mr.  Butler,  I've  no 
more  notion  than  the  babe  unborn." 

"  Goodness  gracious  me,  Dixon,  you 
don't  mean  to  say  all  these  men  are 
after  Miss  Winnie  ! " 

*'  That's  what  I  say,  sir,"  she  an- 
swered ;  ^^  and  says  I  to  my  sister  only 
this  morning,  the  master's  So  wropped 
up  with  his  briefs  and  his  pupils  that 
he  don't  see  beyond  his  nose." 

"  But  Miss  Winnie  has  never  hinted 
at  such  a  thing  to  me." 

"  No,  she's  close,  is  Miss  Winnie,  I 
do  say  she  is,  though  it's  I  that  love 
her  like  ray  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  and 
once  when  I  just  threw  out  a  hint, 
promiscuous-like,  she  rounds  on  me 
with  a  light  in  her  eye  and  her  face 
going  red  and  white." 

I  said  nothing,  but  all  that  night  I 
lay  awake  and  thought.  Winnie  was  a 
woman,  Winnie  would  marry,  Winnie 
would  leave  me.  It  is  years  ago,  but  I 
remember  to  this  hour  that  when  I 
began  to  realize  that  I  should  lose  her 
a  feeling  came  over  me  as  if  a  hand  of 


ice  had  clutched  at  my  heart.  I  sat  op 
in  bed,  and  whispered  half  aloud,  <'  Oh 
my  God,  I  love  her  I  "  It  came  upon 
me  first  of  all  like  a  crushing  blow.  I 
who  was  nearly  old  enough  to  have 
been  her  father ;  I  whom  she  treated 
actually  as  her  father  !  Oh,  the  utter, 
desperate  hopelessness  of  it.  I  saw  it 
now,  I  grasped  the  folly  of  it ;  but  I 
would  crush  it,  crush  it  if  it  killed  me 
to  do  it.  I  remember  laughing  desper- 
ately in  the  darkness  of  my  room,  and 
cr}ing  aloud,  "  Oh,  you  fool  I  you 
fool  I  " 

A  thousand  thoughts  rushed  through 
my  mind.  The  recollection  of  her  dead 
father,  who  had  been  my  dear  friend, 
the  promise  I  had  made  to  him.  I 
looked  across  the  gulf  of  those  seven- 
teen years  dividing  her  and  me  ;  and 
beside  her  I  saw  the  bright  young 
Alec,  his  eager,  flashing  eyes,  and  his 
ardent  face.  Then  I  understood  it  all 
—  he  loved  her,  and  had  nothing  to 
marry  on,  and  she  loved  him,  and  that 
made  her  so  sorrowful  and  pale. 

It  was  at  breakfast  next  mornings 
that  I  determined  to  speak.  The  win- 
dows were  open,  the  rooks  cawed 
noisily,  the  sound  of  the  mowing- 
machine  came  up  from  the  lawns,  all 
the  gardens  were  dappled  with  great 
patches  of  sunshine  and  shadow.  I 
remember  the  dress  Winnie  wore,  a 
pale  blue  cotton,  with  a  bright  shirt 
and  sailor-knot  tie  ;  dainty  and  fresh 
she  looked,  but  there  were  shadows 
round  her  eyes,  and  the  morning  kiss 
was  a  mere  ghost  of  the  old  greeting. 
I  knew  the  time  had  come  when  I  must 
make  a  change.  I  knew  now  that  I 
loved  her,  and  I  knew  how  mad  and 
hopeless  the  love  was ;  she  should 
marry  her  young  Alec,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  be  brave,  and  never  let  her 
know  my  pain.  More  than  ever  that 
morning  I  seemed  to  feel  how  high  the 
wall  was  that  had  grown  up  between 
us  ;  even  conversation  seemed  difficult. 
Winnie  was  absent,  and  spoke  but 
little.  When  breakfast  was  over,  aa 
her  way  was,  she  gathered  the  frag- 
ments from  the  plates  and  stood  at  tiie 
window  feeding  the  crows.  I  saw  her 
pretty  figure  bend  and  swing  in  curves 
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as  she  stooped  and  flung  the  food  to  her 
pets.  I  determined  to  get  it  over,  and 
I  rushed  at  it. 

'*  Child,  I  want  to  speak  to  you ; 
come  here  and  sit  down." 

''Yes,  dad."  She  turned  from  the 
window  and  sat  down  a  little  wearily. 

*'  Listen,  Winnie  ;  what  I  am  going 
to  say  is  very  important.  Things  can't 
go  on  as  they  are  going  now.  I  have 
determined  to  re-arrange  our  lives." 
She  looked  up  quickly,  and  went  a  little 
paler.  ''  Gray's  Inn  is  no  longer  the 
place  for  my  little  girl.  You  look  pale 
and  ill."  Her  hand  lay  on  the  table- 
cloth. '*  Look  what  a  little  white,  weak 
hand  it  is."  I  touched  it  lightly  with 
mine,  and  wondered  at  its  coldness. 
Winnie  did  not  say  a  word,  only  looked 
at  me  out  of  her  great  expectant  eyes. 
I  went  on  :  '*  You  think  1  am  wrapped 
up  in  my  books,  and  that  I  am  blind 
and  don't  see  ;  but,  dear,  I  do  see. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  see  ?  " 

"Yes,  dad,  tell  me." 

"I see,  dear,  that  you  are  in  love." 
Her  face  blushed  rosy-red,  and  then 
grew  very  white ;  she  clasped  both 
hands  in  her  lap,  her  eyes  dropped,  and 
the  little  mouth  quivered.  "I  know 
all  the  difficulties,  but  I  think  I  can 
explain  a  good  many,  and  as  for  the 
rest,  let  us  face  them  boldly  ;  the  great 
thing  of  all  is  that  I  am  sure  your  Alec 
is  a  thoroughly  good  fellow." 

In  a  moment  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
stood  with  one  hand  on  the  back  of  her 
chair,  and  pushed  back  her  hair  with 
the  other  ;  then  she  said,  with  an  in- 
describable look  of  amazement  and 
wonder :  "  Alec  I  what  do  you  mean  ? 
What  has  he  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

Out  of  the  depths  of  my  own  sad 
heart  I  conjured  up  a  shadowy  smile. 

"  Yes ;  Alec  Forbes,  the  man  you 
love,  he  has  everything  to  do  with  it." 

Then  she  spoke  in  a  strange,  hard 
voice.  "Oh,  blind,  blind  1  I  don't 
love  Alec,  and  have  never  loved  him  ; 
he  is  only  a  kind,  good«hearted  boy, 
and  nothing  to  me." 

Then  it  was  my  turn  to  be  bewil- 
dered. 

"  Not  Alec  I  Then,  after  all,  you 
are  not  in  love  ?  "    She  hid  her  face  in 


her  hands,  but  I  saw  the  flush  mount 
to  the  tip  of  her  rosy  ears. 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  in  love." 

"  I  don't  understand  ;  I  can't  guess. 
Is  it  one  of  the  other  men  ? "  But 
speech  was  cut  short  by  Winnie  sud- 
denly bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
In  a  moment  I  had  jumped  from  my 
chair,  taken  her  in  my  arms,  and  was 
holding  her  head  on  my  breast.  As  I 
held  her,  I  felt  her  slight  form  shaken 
with  her  sobs. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  I  am  sorry 
I  asked  you ;  I  ought  not  to  have 
spoken,  I  have  hurt  you." 

We  stood  so,  silent  for  a  moment, 
then  she  spoke  :  — 

"  Yes,  I  am  in  love,  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  with  whom  ;  I  have  loved  him  a 
long  time,  but  he  does  not  know  it." 

Blind  to  the  last,  I  lean  over  her,  and 
take  her  face,  all  tear-stained,  in  my 
hands  and  say:  "I  trust  you  utterly, 
dear ;  I  can't  guess.  I  will  not  ask  you 
any  further." 

Then  Winnie  told  me,  but  not  in 
words.  Shyly  she  lifted  her  eyes  to 
mine,  once  more  she  blushed  rosy-red, 
and  in  answer  her  hands  went  round 
my  neck,  and  she  kissed  me  passion- 
ately on  the  lips. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Oentnry. 
THE    DECLINE   OF    THE    HOUSE    OF     i 
COMMONS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  review,^ 
some  facts  and  considerations  were 
brought  forward  to  show  how  much 
the  power  of  the  Lower  Chamber  of 
Parliament  has  declined  in  recent 
years,  and  how  largely  the  nominal 
weight  and  influence  it  is  assumed  to 
exercise  have  in  reality  shifted  to  the 
Cabinet.  Among  the  criticisms  and 
comments  which  this  paper  evoked  was 
one  in  particular  which  seems,  at  first 
sight,  forcible  if  not  conclusive.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  argument 
seemed  to  be  based  in  great  part  on  the 
supposition  that  the  strict  and  rigid 
party  system  is  likely  to  be  further  de- 

1  LiYiKO  Aox,  No.  2686 :  "If  the  Honse  of  Oon- 
mona  were  abolished  ?  " 
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y eloped  in  the  immediate  future,  and 
thai  the  dual  division  of  parties  is  also 
likely  to  he  maintained.  It  is  the  in- 
teraction of  the  Cabinet  and  the  cau- 
cus, the  pressure  of  the  party  leaders 
and  the  party  whips,  by  which  so 
much  of  its  old .  constitutional  vital- 
ity has  been  squeezed  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  what,  it  is 
asked,  if  your  preliminary  condition  be 
wautiuji^?  What  if  your  close  and 
organized  party  arrangement  goes  to 
pieces  ?  What  if,  instead  of  two  par- 
ties in  the  House,  you  have  six  — 
ten — a  dozen?  In  other  words,  is 
that  development  of  Cabinet  influence, 
which  some  people  would  consider 
beneficial  and  some  unfortunate,  at  all 
possible  if  the  group  system  continues 
to  develop  also  ?  And  are  there  not 
many  signs  that  it  is  the  system  of 
groups  which  gains  ground,  alike  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  country,  and  the 
division  into  two  great,  solid,  well-de- 
fined parties  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete  ? 

No  one  will  deny  that  a  certain  fis- 
siparous  tendency  in  English  parties, 
and  more  particularly  in  one  of  them, 
has  become  very  marked  of  late  yeara. 
Wliereas  it  was  formerly  the  practice 
for  a  man,  be  he  elector  or  elected,  to 
label  himself  plain  Whig  or  Tory,  Lib- 
eral or  Conservative,  and  live,  die,  and 
vote  comfortably  under  the  one  or  the 
other  broad  banner,  he  now  shifts  un- 
easily among  finer  shades  of  opinion  — 
usually  called  principles  by  those  who 
believe  in  them,  and  fads  by  those  who 
do  not.  It  is  not  enough  to  ask  him, 
as  in  those  simpler  times  of  a  less  com- 
plicated creed,  whether  he  is  Blue  or 
Buff.  Before  you  can  place  him  accu- 
rately, you  may  want  to  know  his  atti- 
tude towards  Socialism,  his  views  on 
Irish  government,  his  feelings  about 
municipal  ''progress,"  his  sentiments 
towards  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson.  A  friend 
of  mine,  asked  to  define  his  political 
faith,  described  himself  as  a  Teeto- 
tal-Prohibition-Anti  -  Disestablishment- 
CoUectivist  -  Gladstonian  -  Home  -  Rule- 
Diggleite  ;  and  perhaps  he  could  not 
have  more  compendiously  conveyed  the 
information   that  he   was   a   Socialist 


Badical,  who  supported  Home  Eule  for 
Ireland  and  the  Church  of  England, 
and  objected  to  the  consumption  by 
other  people  of  a  kind  of  liquid  nour- 
ishment which  he  did  not  himself  en- 
joy. It  is  likely  enough  that  in  the 
immediate  future  there  will  be  many 
members  on  one  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  perhaps  on  both,  who 
will  be  in  this  person's  case  ;  that  is  to 
say,  who,  in  addition  to  their  general 
allegiance  to  one  or  other  of  the  great 
combinations  called  roughly  Conserva- 
tive and  Liberal,  will  have  also  pledged 
themselves  to  support  the  aims  of  some 
much  smaller  body  or  sect.  The  ques- 
tion on  which  the  future  of  English 
constitutional  politics  largely  turns  is 
that  of  the  relations  which  the  one 
drift  of  opinion  will  bear  to  the  other 
in  the  mind  and  conduct  of  this  kind  of 
bi-colored  legislator.  When  the  crisis 
comes  in  which  he  has  to  choose  be- 
tween his  party  and  his  group,  or  in 
the  still  more  exacting  moment  when 
he  sees  a  chance  of  assisting  the  pailic- 
ular  interest  to  which  he  is  pledged  at 
the  cost  of  voting  against  his  leaders 
and  the  allies  with  whom  he  usually 
acts,  the  member  of  Parliament,  like 
Desdemona  before  the  Venetian  sena- 
tors, will  "perceive  here  a  divided 
duty."  In  a  certain  number  of  cases^ 
at  any  rate,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  his  decision  will  correspond  to 
that  of  Brabantio's  daughter.  To  his 
gix)up,  no  doubt,  he  owes  a  filial  rever- 
ence. "To  you,"  he  may  often  say 
with  truth,  "  I  am  bound  for  life  and 
education"  —  for  political  life  and  a 
sound  education  in  particularism ;  and 
he  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to  add  — 

My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you. 

After  which  very  proper  tribute  to  the 
sanctities  of  political  kinship  we  may 
perhaps  expect  him  to  throw  himself, 
even  as  Desdemona  did,  into  the  arms 
of  that  other  more  eodgtant  "  party," 
with  whom  he  is  in  daily  conjugal  rela- 
tions. The  groupist  in  him  will  give 
place,  when  the  strain  comes,  to  the 
partisan. 
In  this  region  of  prophecy  it  is  dan* 
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gerous  to  dogmatize  ;  but  the  history 
of  the  ioi mediate  past  is  at  least  some 
guide  to  the  politics  of  the  imminent 
future.  It  is  worth  while  to  pursue 
the  historical  inquiry  for  a  moment 
and  examine  what  the  conduct  of  the 
groups  has  been  during  the  last  two 
yeai-s  and  a  half.  The  Parliament  of 
1892  started  its  political  existence  with 
members  arranged,  roughly  speaking, 
under  some  such  divisions  and  sub- 
dirisions  as  the  following  :  — 

1.  Faruellites. 

2.  Anti-Farnellites. 

3.  Welsh  Radicals. 

4.  Scotch  Liberals,  divided  into 

(a)  Those  who  wanted  to  disestab- 
lish the  Church. 
(5)  Those  who  did  not. 

5.  Teetotallers  and  Local  Optionists. 

6.  Independent  Labor  Party,  consist- 

ing of 
(i.)  Mr.  Keir  Hardie. 
(ii.)  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  friends. 

7.  Laboucherian  Radicals. 

8.  The  Gladstouian  party. 

Besides  these  sections  of  the  majority, 
there  were  of  course  the  Conservatives 
and  Liberal  Unionists  forming  the  Op- 
position. It  is  possible  that  some  more 
laborious  investigator  into  the  original 
documents  of  the  period  may  discover 
that  I  have  omitted  a  group  or  two ; 
but  those  I  have  enumerated,  I  think, 
are  the  principal. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  Parliament 
divided  among  the  better  part  of  a 
dozen  larger  or  smaller  factions,  some 
of  them  openly  and  avowedly  playing 
for  their  own  hand  with  an  ostenta- 
tious disregard  for  their  partners  in  the 
game ;  and  we  have  a  majority  which 
could  at  any  moment  be  converted  into 
a  minority  by  the  defection  of  a  single 
one  of  the  bands  of  Free  Companions 
which  nominally  fought  under  its  flag. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  two  sets 
of  political  associates  having  less  in 
common  than  the  ''  official "  Liberals 
inside  and  outside  Mr.  Gladstone's 
ministry  and  the  knot  of  Irish  so-called 
Irreconcilables  led  by  Mr.  Redmond ; 
nor  is  the  interval  much  less  wide 
which  separates  from  the  old  economic 


Whig  the  latter -day  "progressive" 
Radical,  newly  minted,  with  the  marks 
of  the  Socialist  die  sharp-edged  upon 
him.  Never  in  English  political  his- 
tory has  there  been  so  conspicuous  an 
example  of  the  group  system  at  work  ; 
and  one  would  have  said  that  all  the 
inherent  weaknesses  and  vices  of  that 
system  would  presently  be  revealed, 
and  that  a  government,  made  up  in 
this  piecemeal,  patchwork  fashion, 
would  split  asunder  the  moment  a 
strain  was  put  upon  it  anywhere.  In 
point  of  fact,  that  is  what  we  did  say ; 
scores  of  hostile  pens  were  filled  and 
emptied  to  show  how  utterly  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's party  lacked  solidity  and  cohe- 
sion, and  to  point  the  inference  that  it 
must  go  to  pieces  rapidly.  The  gov- 
ernment could  not  last  a  year — six 
months  —  perhaps  not  six  weeks  — 
after  it  was  fairly  face  to  face  with 
Parliament.  It  was  not  the  enemy 
only  that  prophesied  an  early  disso- 
lution. Ministers  themselves,  when 
they  took  office,  anticipated  that  the 
disruptive  forces  beneath  and  behind 
them  would  tear  them  from  power 
within  a  few  months.  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid  has  told  us  that  in  August,  1892, 
when  the  leading  members  of  the  new 
government  went  down  to  Osborne  to 
receive  the  seals  of  office  just  surren- 
dered by  their  predecessors,  one  emi- 
nent Cabinet  minister  remarked  to  his 
colleagues  as  they  were  crossing  the 
Solent,  "I  have  been  thinking  over 
the  matter  carefully,  and  I  really  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
remain  in  for  two  years."  His  words 
were  received  with  a  burst  of  incredu- 
lous laughter  from  the  other  members 
of  the  administration.  It  seemed  to 
them,  and  to  evei7body,  quite  absui-d 
to  suppose  that  anything  but  speedy 
collapse  awaited  a  government  whose 
following  was  so  composite  and  loosely 
jointed.  The  prediction  was  plausi- 
ble ;  but  events  have  falsified  it.  It 
may  be  that  not  long  after  these  lines 
are  in  print  the  final  catastrophe  will 
have  occurred,  and  the  pai*ty  that  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  will  be  out  of  office 
again.  But,  if  so,  its  leaders  may  at 
least  meet  thehr  fate  with  the  reflection 
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that  they  have  had  their  day,  and  a 
longer  day  than  they  could  have 
counted  on.  With  Schiller's  Thekla 
they  may  say :  — 

Ich  habe  genossen  das  irdische  Gliick, 
Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geliebet. 

They  have  drawn  their  salaries  and 
remained  in  office  for  two  years  and  a 
half ;  and  a  ministry  with  a  "  homo- 
geneous "  majority  of  a  hundred  might 
be  satisfied  with  the  experience.  The 
groups  might  have  put  them  out  at  any 
moment,  but  the  groups  never  did. 
An  Irish  revolt,  a  Welsh  revolt,  a  Labor 
revolt,  a  Laboucherian  revolt,  were 
talked  about  all  the  time ;  but  the 
sessions  of  '93  and  '94  went  by,  and 
the  revolts  did  not  take  the  shape  of 
rebellion  in  the  division  lobbies.  The 
groups  may  have  murmured  in  secret, 
and  some  of  their  members  even  went 
so  far  as  to  threaten  pretty  freely  in 
public ;  but  after  all,  when  it  came  to 
the  point,  and  they  had  before  them 
the  alternative  of  voting  for  or  against 
the  ministry,  they  ended  invariably  — 
if  we  except  a  minute  number  of  legis- 
lators of  unusual  independence  or  ex- 
ceptional eccentricity  —  by  doing  as  the 
party  whips  bade  them.  Never  was 
there  less  loose  voting  than  in  this 
Parliament.  The  disciplined  cohorts 
of  the  country  squires  in  the  days  of 
the  anti-Corn  Law  debates  did  not 
follow  their  leaders  with  a  more  un- 
deviating  loyalty  —  when  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  voting — than  the  members  of 
the  half-score  of  sects  and  factions 
which  gathered  under  the  Gladstonian 
umbrella.  It  was  a  curious  and  in- 
structive spectacle.  The  kaleidoscopic 
Parliament  of  1892 — for  in  common 
justice  we  must  remember  that  the 
grouping  was  not  confined  to  one  side, 
and  that  the  party  which  comprehended 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Chaplin  was  a  little  checkered  too  — 
was  divided  as  cleanly  and  definitely, 
for  voting  purposes,  as  any  of  the  Par- 
liaments of  the  pre-Peelite  days,  when 
groups  were  almost  unknown  and  prac- 
tically every  member  was  Conservative 
or  Liberal. 
So  far,  then,  as  experience  has  gone 


—  and  the  test  has  been  tolerably  se- 
vere—  it  does  not  bear  out  the  view 
that  the  group  system  renders  party 
government  impossible,  or  that  it  tend8> 
to  destroy  the  growing  authority  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  power  of  this  body  is> 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  once  placed 
in  office,  it  is  practically  safe  against 
defeat  until  its  majority  has  been  crum- 
bled away  by  a  long  series  of  hostile 
by-elections  ;  and  long  before  that  has* 
happened  a  minister  would  usually  dis- 
solve and  receive  either  his  dismissal 
or  a  fresh  license  to  govern  from  the 
constituencies.  In  poiut  of  fact,  it  is 
the  electorate,  not  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  makes  the  ministry  ;  and, 
once  made,  the  House  dares  not  un- 
make it,  as  the  histoiy  of  the  last 
twenty  years  has  shown.  The  M.P. 
regards  himself,  and  is  regarded  by 
others,  as  the  delegate  of  the  dominant 
party  in  his  division  ;  he  has  been  sent 
to  Parliament,  not  to  register  an  inde- 
pendent vote  —  which  is  considered  a 
very  improper  and  almost  an  illegal 
thing  to  do  —  but  to  support  a  particu- 
lar combination  or  set  of  public  men* 
The  ministry,  being  able  to  count  upoo 
the  whole  vote  of  the  majority,  is  of 
course  safe  till  a  general  election  ;. 
which  does  not,  as  a  rule,  occur  till  a 
sufficient  tapping  of  the  by-election 
barometer  has  convinced  tlie  leaders* 
that  it  is  time  to  '^go  to  the  country."' 
Now,  it  is  significant  and  informing  to 
note,  as  has  been  just  said,  that  the 
heterogeneous  and  multi-colored  ma- 
jority of  1892  acted,  in  this  respect, 
quite  as  its  predecessors  did,  and 
brought  its  '*  brute  voting  strength  "  U> 
bear  down  all  opposition,  when  any 
question  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment arose,  with  even  more  mechan- 
ical steadiness  than  such  united  and 
fairly  harmonious  majorities  as  those 
of  1874  and  1880.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  a  ministry  pillared  on  a 
number  of  detached  groups  may  be 
quite  as  safe  against  defeat  in  the 
House  as  one  planted  on  the  solid  ped- 
estal of  a  single  compact  party  ;  and  a 
ministry  safe  against  defeat  in  the 
House  is  a  ministry  absolute  while  it 
lasts. 
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In  fact,  the  group  arrangement  does 
not  really  interfere  with  the  system  of 
delegation  and  ministerial  election  by 
the  constituencies,  which  is  now  the 
essential  element  in  our  public  polity. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1892  were  elected  as  associates 
of  a  comparatively  small  sect  or  fac- 
tion —  they  were  Liberal  Unionists, 
Badtcals,  Labor  men,  and  so  on  ;  but 
there  was  no  member  of  the  whole  six 
hundred  and  seventy  who  did  not  owe 
his  election  primarily  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  answered  the  fundamental 
question.  Do  you  support  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, or  do  you  support  Lord  Salis- 
bury ?  Thai  was  the  real  test.  The 
constituencies  demanded,  and  of  course 
received,  a  plain  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  they  expect  their  represen- 
tatives to  abide  by  the  answer ;  an 
expectation  which  has  not  been  disap- 
pointed, since  the  number  of  gentlemen 
who  have  developed  ^'  independence  " 
during  the  present  Parliament  is  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  consider- 
ing. The  Groupists  have  been  just  as 
staunch  —  or  as  servile  — as  the  official 
brigade.  The  theory  of  many  persons 
was,  and  is,  that  you  cannot  count  on 
the  members  with  fads  and  with  fixed 
ideas  on  minor  points.  But  that  seems 
to  be  an  error.  Beyond  and  around 
the  fad  and  the  pet  project  is  the  all- 
embracing  gaseous  envelope  of  party 
sentiment.  This  is  the  air  breathed 
into  the  lungs  of  the  politician  by  the 
caucus  that  turned  him  from  the  wan- 
dering and  troubled  ghost  called  a 
candidate  into  the  flesh-and-blood 
member.  Roughly  and  broadly,  the 
constituency  sent  its  man  to  Westmins- 
ter to  keep  in  one  set  of  political 
players,  or  to  get  them  out ;  and  to  do 
anything  but  obey  this  mandate  would 
be  as  treasonous  as  if,  for  example,  a 
Surrey  bowler  should  fail  to  do  his  best 
against  the  Yorkshire  wickets  because 
he  disapproved  of  his  captain's  views 
on  Home  Bule  or  Proportional  Bepre- 
sentation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said 
tliat  even  if  the  groups  would  hesitate 
to  combine  against  the  ministry  of  their 
chmee-when  it  is  a  question  of  a  formal 


vote  of  confidence,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  they  would  not  do  so  on  other 
issues.  Indeed,  we  have  had  examples 
before  now  of  a  snap  division  taken  on 
some  minor  point,  and  inflictiug  a  sud- 
den defeat  on  a  government  which  in  a 
general  way  had  a  good  working  ma- 
jority in  the  House.  A  very  eminent 
statesman,  who  has  been  good  enough 
to  send  me  some  criticisms  on  my  for- 
mer article,  has  pointed  out  that  it  is 
this  circumstance  which  renders  it  as 
necessary  as  ever  it  was  for  the  Cabi- 
net to  contain  members  who  are  adepts 
in  the  art  of  House  of  Commons  man- 
agement and  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  Chamber.  It  is  true  that  the 
ministry  is  generally  impregnable  when 
it  has  had  time  to  organize  electoral 
pressure,  and  to  bring  to  bear  the 
caucus  machinery  on  the  rank  and  file  ; 
but  it  is  always  liable,  unless  the  House 
of  Commons  is  skilfully  managed  and 
properly  held  in  hand,  to  sustain  a 
rebuff  on  some  incident  that  may  arise 
in  the  course  of  debate,  or  on  some 
question  too  remote  from  general  inter- 
est to  rouse  the  party  feeling  of  the 
constituencies.  In  other  words,  though 
you  could  not  defeat  a  government  on 
the  second  reading  of  a  Home  Bule 
Bill,  you  might  possibly  do  so  on  the 
Opium  Question,  the  Eight  Hours  Day, 
Bimetallism,  or  Miss  Cass.  As  the 
parties  are  more  and  more  broken  up 
into  groups,  no  doubt  temporary  com- 
binations among  several  of  them  to 
support  each  other  mutually,  on  the  do- 
ut  des  principle,  might  become  more 
common.  But  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  these  combinations,  even  if  they 
produced  rather  frequent  successes  in 
the  division  lobbies,  would  really  di* 
minish  the  authority  of  the  Cabinet. 
In  the  midst  of  the  shifting  cliques 
and  kaleidoscopic  combinations  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  ministry  would 
seem  the  one  stable  element  in  the  sit* 
uation  —  the  one  power  which,  on  the 
large  issues,  has  the  weight  of  public 
opinion  behind  it.  The  ministers 
would  probably  be  supported  by  the 
electors  if  they  quietly  disregarded  a 
defeat  produced  by  any  such  temporary 
combination  as  that  suggested  ;   and^ 
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indeed,  as  things  stand,  they  would 
almost  be  justified  in  treating  the  divi- 
sion as  nothing  more  than  a  very  em- 
phatic expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of 
a  particular  policy  or  measure,  which 
need  not  for  a  moment  involve  any- 
thing so  serious  as  their  own  resig- 
nation. No  one  can  have  failed  to 
observe  a  very  distinct  tendency  in 
that  direction  already ;  and  the  ten- 
dency will  grow  stronger  if  the  groups 
increase  in  number  and  diminish  in 
size. 

The  Cabinet,  feeling  that  it  is  in  fact 
put  into  office  by  the  vote  of  the  con- 
stituencies, expressed  at  a  general 
election,  may  before  long  formally 
avow  the  doctrine,  already  to  a  large 
extent  informally  accepted  and  acted 
upon,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  displaced 
except  by  the  authority  which  gave  it 
existence  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  will 
not  go  out  till  it  is  beaten  either  at  a 
general  election  or  in  a  long  series  of 
by-elections.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  for  a  min- 
istry to  continue  in  office  after  a  defeat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  a  min- 
istry so  defeated  and  yet  unwilling  to 
resign  might  find  an  easy  vindication. 
"We  have  no  reason  to  believe,"  they 
would  say,  "  that  we  have  really  for- 
feited the  confidence  of  our  constitu- 
ents, or  even  of  their  representatives. 
True,  we  have  been  worsted  on  a  side 
issue  ;  but  that  tells  us  nothing  as  to 
the  feeling  of  the  country.  We  were 
put  in  (let  us  say)  as  Unionists  and 
Conservatives,  with  a  mandate  gener- 
ally to  maintain  the  constitution  and 
uphold  the  integrity  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  knot  of  Lancashire 
members,  who  want  us  to  impose  a 
higher  excise  duty  on  Indian  cotton, 
and  a  number  of  Fair  Traders,  who 
are  sulking  with  us  over  preferential 
tariffs,  have  pro  hac  vice  combined  — 
for  good  consideration  offered  —  with 
the  Eadicals  and  othera  to  carry  a  reso- 
lution about  Imperial  Penny  Postage 
which  we  declined  to  accept.  Very 
well.  That  shows  us  that  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is,  or  pre- 
tends to  be,  in  favor  of  sending  letters 
to  Australia  with  a  penny  stamp  on 


them  ;  but  it  does  not  show  that  the 
majority  of  the  country,  or  even  the 
majority  of  the  House,  is  tired  of 
Unionism  and  Toryism  and  would  like 
to  go  over  to  Separatism  and  Home 
Itule."  In  fact,  if  the  number  of  par- 
ties increases  veiy  largely,  it  will  be 
almost  inevitable  that  this  view  should 
be  generally  accepted. 

Suppose,  instead  of  ten  or  twelve 
groups,  there  were  twenty  or  thirty,  or 
more  ;  and  suppose  that  some,  at  any 
rate,  of  these  little  companies  had 
really  renounced  their  connection  with 
the  older  and  larger  parties,  and  were 
prepared  to  sell  their  swords  to  the 
highest  bidder  as  readily  as  the  Scotch 
soldiers  of  fortune  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  Obviously,  in  such  circum- 
stances, one  could  never  forecast  the 
result  of  a  division.  The  possible  per- 
mutations and  combinations  woald 
make  the  business  of  the  whips  very 
much  a  matter  of  hazard  and  guess- 
work ;  and  the  most  powerful  of  party 
leaders  might  come  down  to  the  House 
any  afternoon  quite  uncertain  whether 
the  sudden  defection  of  a  squtidrane 
volante,  or  a  hasty  bargain  struck  with 
one  of  his  guerilla  captains,  might  not 
leave  him  in  a  minority  before  night- 
fall. But  would  the  country  care  to  be 
troubled  with  a  general  election  each 
time  one  of  these  episodes  occurred? 
Would  it  want  to  have  a  change  of 
ministry  on  its  hands  four  or  five  times 
a  year?  Probably  the  common  sense 
of  Englishmen  would  object  to  all  this 
superfluous  inconvenience,  and  would 
quite  contentedly  support  the  action  of 
a  Cabinet  which  declined  to  resign  on 
any  so-called  defeat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  less  regular  and  deliberate 
than  a  direct  vote  of  censure.  In  fact, 
the  attitude  of  a  premier  towards 
Parliament  would  be  in  some  degree 
analogous  to  that  of  the  chancellor  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  chief  min- 
ister in  those  monarchies  is  the  nom- 
inee of  the  emperor,  not  of  ihe  elected 
Assembly ;  he  is  appointed  to  hold 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  his  master 
without  any  special  reference  to  the 
majority  in  the  Chambers.  In  En- 
gland,   under    the    developed    group 
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■systera,  the  premier  would  be  the 
uoininee,  not  of  the  crown  (except 
formally),  but  of  the  constituencies, 
^nd  he  would  be  expected  to  retain 
office  till  he  received  a  clear  intimation 
that  the  sovereign  people  desired  an- 
other grand  vizier;  meanwhile  doing 
his  best  to  make  up  his  working  ma- 
jority as  he  went  along  by  a  skilful 
manipulation  of  the  various  parties  and 
interests. 

Many  good  observers,  I  am  aware, 
think  that  the  process  of  development 
will  be  entirely  different.  They  be- 
lieve that  Cabinets,  being  no  longer 
able  to  count  on  a  stable  majority  from 
week  to  week  or  day  to  day,  would  be 
rickety  and  feeble  from  their  inglo- 
rious birth  to  their  premature  and 
violent  death,  and  that  changes  of  min- 
istry would  be  of  constant  occurrence. 
In  fact,  we  should  begin  to  approach 
the  condition  of  things  which  has  ex- 
isted in  France  since  1879,  and  con- 
sider a  ministry  exceptionally  fortunate 
if  it  outlived  its  first  year  of  office. 
Most  Englishmen  would  regard  the 
prospect  with  extreme  distaste,  and 
Apart  from  this  sentiment  there  are 
good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
course  of  political  evolution  is  more 
likely  than  anything  else  to  turn  to  an 
increase  of  the  power  and  importance 
of  the  Cabinet.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  conscious  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  politicians  —  and 
especially  of  some  active  democratic 
leaders  —  to  assist  the  opposite  process. 
In  their  jealousy  of  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  the  Cabinet  oligarchy  they 
would  not  even  shrink  from  a  certain 
imitation  of  French  methods.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  system  which 
prevails  in  France,  if  it  makes  the 
ministry  weak,  does  also  add  consider- 
ably to  the  strength  of  the  Chambers, 
and  especially  to  their  direct  influence 
over  administration.  Englishmen,  with 
the  rather  pharisaical  belief  tliey  cher- 
ish in  their  own  political  excellence, 
are  never  tired  of  moralizing  on  the 
unhappy  instability  of  the  French  in- 
stitutions. Each  time  we  hear  that  an 
ephemeral  French  premier  has  been 
^^  used  up  "  after  a  troubled  reign  of 
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five  months  or  so,  we  shake  our  heads 
in  our  virtuous  British  fashion,  and  in 
that  spirit  of  gloomy  resignation  with 
which  one  is  prepared  to  encounter 
the  misfortunes  of  one's  neighbora,  we 
whisper  heavily  of  revolution.  The 
talk  of  French  iustabilitv  is  indeed 
natural  enough  for  those  who  will  in- 
sist on  measuring  the  Gallic  liquor  in 
an  English  decanter.  We  think  of 
what  our  own  feelings  would  be  if  we 
had  seen  nearly  a  dozen  prime  minis- 
ters in  and  out  of  office  in  half  that 
number  of  years,  and  are  appalled  at 
the  mere  imagination. 

But  a  little  consideration  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Thinl  Republic  may  lead  us 
to  doubt  whether  France  is,  after  all, 
so  unstable.  The  people  seem  to  be 
confident  in  themselves,  and  suffi- 
ciently contented  with  those  insti- 
tutions we  regard  with  so  much 
benevolent  distrust ;  they  have  borne 
themselves  calmly  enough  under  the 
menaces  of  foreign  war,  in  a  financial 
crisis  that  seemed  enough  to  under- 
mine the  whole  fabric  of  commercial 
credit,  and  even  through  an  event  so 
shattering  to  the  public  nerves  as  the 
assassination  of  the  chief  of  the  State. 
No  people  could  have  behaved  with 
more  firmness  and  self-control  than 
the  French  after  the  murder  of  Presi- 
dent Carnot ;  no  constitution  could 
have  answered  more  effectually  to  the 
sudden  strain  put  upon  it.  As  for 
those  rapid  changes  of  ministry  which 
fill  our  journalists  with  thoughtful 
apprehension  each  time  they  occur  in 
Paris,  they  are  taken  quite  coolly  by 
Frenchmen.  Nobody  goes  to  bed  and 
dreams  of  barricades  when  one  set  of 
slightly  known  gentlemen  replaces  an- 
other at  the  official  residences.  On  the 
contrary,  the  world  rolls  on  much  as 
usual ;  the  French  are  an  excitable 
people,  but  it  seems  that  it  takes  more 
than  the  fall  of  a  ministry  to  excite 
them  now.  They  have  learnt  by  this 
time  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm 
when  one  of  these  episodes  occurs, 
and  that  the  changes  may  be  rung 
among  the  twenty  or  so  of  available 
premiers  without  making  any  substan- 
tial difference  to  the  ordinary  citizen, 
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and  without  indeed  producing  any 
necessarily  striking  effect  upon  the  na- 
tional policy.  Above  all  they  know 
that  the  administration  of  the  Bepublic 
will  run  smoothly  enough  because  it  is, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  not  in  the 
hands  of  Messieurs  Us  Ministres  at  all. 
The  French  Chambers  have  a  control 
over  administration  much  greater  than 
that  exercised  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Its  bureaux  are  not  merely  ex- 
amining and  investigating  bodies,  but 
actual  administrative  committees.  By 
means  of  them  the  executive  power  is 
in  great  part  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  ministries.  The  Chamber  has  its 
hand  upon  the  details  of  finance,  mili- 
tary and  foreign  affairs,  and  the  great 
departments  of  State  ;  and  this,  though 
it  takes  much  from  the  influence  of  the 
head  clerks  and  expert  wire-pullers 
who  are  called  ministers,  does  on  the 
other  hand  secure  a  continuity  of  policy 
which  renders  the  frequent  change  of 
Cabinets  infinitely  less  important  than 
it  must  appear  to  those  who  consider 
the  matter  from  the  English  stand- 
point. The  centre  of  administrative 
stability  is  not,  as  with  us,  in  the  min- 
istr}**,  but  in  the  ministerial  committees 
of  the  Chambei*s. 

In  fact,  executive  administration  by 
fully  responsible  and  temporarily  auto- 
cratic ministers  hardly  exists  in  its 
highly  developed  form  anywhere  but  in 
the  imperial  government  of  Great 
Britain.  It  does  not  really  exist  in 
Prance ;  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in 
America ;  and  what  is  particularly 
worth  noticing  is  that  it  has  never 
been  adopted  in  our  local  self-govern- 
ing communities.  A  town  council,  a 
school  board,  a  vestry,  a  board  of  guar- 
dians, docs  not  do  its  business  by 
means  of  a  responsible  ministry. 
When  the  London  County  Council  was 
established,  there  was  much  debate  on 
the  question  ;  but  the  Council  decided 
to  manage  its  administration  on  the 
same  lines  as  most  other  local  elective 
bodies  —  that  is  to  say,  by  the  system 
of  executive  committees.  The  London 
County  Council  does  not  have  its  min- 
ister of  drains,  its  minister  of  fire 
brigades,  its  minister  of  music  halls, 


and  so  on,  each  nominally  responsible 
to  the  whole  Council,  but  practically 
the  nominees  only  of  the  party  which 
is  in  the  majority  and  is  to  remain  in 
the  majority  till  the  next  election.  In- 
stead, its  fire  brigade,  its  public  works, 
its  finance,  its  legal  and  parliamentary 
business,  and  its  other  departments, 
are  placed  each  under  its  own  commit- 
tee, made  up  from  both  sides,  though, 
of  course,  in  most  cases  there  is  a  pro- 
portionately larger  representation  of 
the  majority.  Each  committee  frames 
ils  own  projects  of  administration  and 
legislation,  and  lays  them  before  the 
whole  House  for  acceptance  or  re- 
jection, acting,  no  doubt,  more  or 
less  on  advice  of  its  chief  clerks,  sur- 
veyors, engineers,  and  medical  officers, 
who  form  its  staff  of  technical  experts, 
and  correspond  roughly  to  the  perma- 
nent officials  at  the  head  of  the  great 
departments  of  State. 

So  it  is,  generally  speaking,  with 
school  boards,  town  councils,  vestries, 
and  other  local  bodies,  except  that  in 
many  of  these  cases  it  will  happen 
that  a  great  deal  of  power  is  wielded  by 
the  chairman,  who,  if  he  is  a  man  of 
character,  may  often  contrive  to  make 
himself  a  sort  of  president  and  prime 
minister  in  one.  This  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  committee  is  now  well 
established  in  our  minor  administra- 
tion ;  it  has  on  the  whole  worked 
smoothly  ;  it  is  understood  by  some  of 
the  active  '^  new  "  men  who  have  been 
trained  for  Parliament  in  parochial  and 
municipal  politics  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  a  serious  attempt  will  be 
made  to  cany  it  further  in  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  national  business. 

The  idea  would  be  that  there  should 
be  ten  or  a  dozen  committees  —  say,  of 
twenty  to  thirty  members  each  —  which 
would  be  entrusted  with  the  general 
supervision  and  control  of  the  great  de- 
partments. There  would  be  a  Budget 
Committee,  an  Army  Committee,  a 
Navy  Committee,  a  Poreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  so  on.  These  bodies^ 
would  bold  their  sittings  in  private. 
No  report  would  be  published  of  their 
debates,  nor  any  particulars  of  their 
divisions ;  and  it  would  be  distinctly- 
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understood  that  any  decision  arrived  at 
would  be  announced  through  the  chair- 
man, and  would  be  accepted  by  the 
minority,  as  well  as  by  the  majority,  as 
that  of  the  whole.  The  committees 
would  have  power  to  call  for  accounts 
and  papers,  to  invite  ministers  to  come 
before  them  and  vindicate  or  explain 
their  administrative  action,  and  even 
to  examine  the  departmental  officials 
and  technical  advisers  of  the  Cabinet. 

This  is  the  ideal  of  certain  members 
of  the  progressive  school,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, in  particular  of  some  of  the 
ablest  of  the  advanced  Badicals,  like 
Mr.  John  Burns,  who  have  trained 
themselves  for  Parliament  in  munici- 
pal politics ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
its  favor.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
restore  to  the  House  of  Commous  some 
degree  of  control  over  the  executive. 
At  present  it  has  little  or  none.  The 
Cabinet,  backed  up  by  its  majority,  the 
caucus,  and  the  official  bureaucracy, 
have  between  them  so  much  power 
that  the  House  can  hardly  get  a  finger 
upon  the  machine  of  government. 

Under  the   arrangement  suggested, 
there  would  be  a  fairly  representative 
delegation  of  the  House   able   to  go 
closely  into  the  details  of  administra- 
tion, and  to  repoH  on   them  with  a 
great  weight  of  authority  ;  and  a  min- 
ister would  have  to  be  very  sure  of  his 
ground  before  he  ventured  to  traverse 
the    conclusions    brought    before    the 
country  by  so  strong  and  independent 
a  body  as  a  committee  of   this  kind 
would  be.    Secondly,  this  system  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  a  certain  share 
in  the  control  of  the  administration  to 
others    besides    the    members   of   the 
dominant  party.    At  present  the  mi- 
nority of  the  House  can  do  little  more 
to   influence  the  action  of   ministera 
than  the  members  of  a  Parliamentary 
debating  society.     *'  The  business  of  an 
Opposition  is  to  oppose,"  and  that,  of 
course,  the  Opposition  can  always  do, 
but   only  with    the   certainty   that   it 
must  inevitably  be  beaten  as  long  as 
the  majority  holds  together.    It  is,  at 
the  best,  a  hostile  critic  of  the  govern- 
ment  of    the   empire   rather   than   a 


partner  in  it.  But  in  the  proposed 
committees  the  Opposition  would  be 
strongly  represented ;  its  members 
would  be  able  to  criticise,  suggest,  and 
advise,  in  these  weighty  little  con- 
claves, as  well  as  their  colleagues  from 
the  opposite  benches  ;  as  there  would 
be  no  division  lists  published,  there 
would  be  no  caucus  to  fear,  and  conse- 
quently the  strict  ties  of  party  obli- 
gation would  be  loosened  inside  the 
walls  of  the  committee-room  ;  members 
would  be  able  to  vote  and  talk  on  the 
questions  before  them  without  ref- 
erence to  the  whips  or  the  local 
wire-pullers ;  and  an  influential  and 
well-informed  Opposition  speaker  would 
often  be  able  to  carry  the  committee 
with  him,  even  against  the  opinion  of 
the  minister,  who,  in  the  open  sessioa 
of  the  House,  could  overwhelm  him  by 
the  sheer  voting  strength  of  his  heavier 
battalions. 

Certain  great  questions  would  have  a- 
much  better  chance  of  being  removed 
altogether  from  the  sphere  of  party  — 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  national 
defence.    What  an  increase  of  public 
confidence  there  would  be  in  a  govern- 
ment  naval  programme,  if  we  could 
know  that  it  had  had  to  pass  the  test 
of  a  critical  and  detailed  examination 
(based  on  actual  communication  with 
the  Admiralty's  military  and  scientific 
experts)  on  the  part  of  a  committee 
which    might    include    Lord    George 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Arnold  Forster, 
Mr.  Bowles  and  Mr.  William  Allan, 
with  Sir  Edward  Beed  to  represent  the 
marine  engineers.  Sir  Edward  Harland 
or  Mr,  Wolff  for  the  shipbuilders,  Mr. 
Alpheus  Cleophas  Morton  to  see  that 
the  interests  of  economy  were  not  neg- 
lected, and  Mr.  John  Burns  to  look 
after  labor  in  the  dockyards  and  else- 
where I    If  that  committee  were  sat- 
isfied, probably    the    House    and    the 
country  would  be  almost  satisfied  too. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  committee 
condemned  the  Admiralty  scheme  as 
inadequate,  it  would  need  a  most  un- 
usually strong  and  capable    first  lord 
to  get  Parliament  and  the  constituen- 
cies to  accept  it.    And  finally,  to  return 
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to  some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for 
the  ministerial  committee  system,  it 
may  be  urged  that  it  would  secure  a 
certain  continuity  of  administration. 
The  personnel  of  the  committees  would 
probably  remain  largely  the  same  from 
session  to  session,  and  perhaps  even 
from  Parliament  to  Parliament ;  and  if 
ever  we  come  to  a  period  of  ephemeral 
Cabinets  and  frequent  dissolutions,  the 
existence  of  these  semi-permanent  as- 
sociations of  members,  conversant  with 
the  details  of  public  policy,  would  give 
us  a  sense  of  stability  such  as  I  believe 
is  to  some  degree  secured  in  France  by 
the  control  which  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  bureaux  of  the  Cham- 
bers. 

Here,  then,  is  one  highly  important 
change  which  may  develop  if  the  mul- 
tiplication of  groups  leads  to  the  break- 
up of  the  party  system.  The  eventual 
result  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the 
effective  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a  weakening  of  that  of  the 
Cabinet.  But  whether  or  not  this 
would  be  desirable,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
many  signs  of  the  tendency  at  present. 
So  far,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  above, 
the  indications  that  can  be  derived 
from  the  history  of  the  most  "  groupi- 
fied"  Parliament  of  modern  times 
point  rather  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
party  system  will  go  to  pieces ;  but  if 
that  does  happen,  the  immediate  effect 
is  likely  to  be  an  addition  to  the  weight 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  wider  recognition 
of  the  position  which  it  has  been  qui- 
etly allowed  to  assume  of  recent  years. 
With  a  House  of  Commons  chaotic, 
disorganized,  and  palpably  inefficient, 
the  importance  of  the  other  great  work- 
ing elements  in  the  Constitution  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Crown,  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  Cabinet  — will  be  more 
sensibly  felt ;  and  we  may  reasonably 
look  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
authority  of  all  three  of  them,  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  the  Cabinet. 

Sidney  Low. 


From  The  Edinburgh  BoTiew. 
THE  SHERIDANS.1 


It  lias  been  our  good  fortune  of  late 
to  pass  in  review  a  galaxy  of  fair  En- 
glishwomen, not  less  distinguished  for 
their  talents  than  for  the  highest  birth 
and  breeding,  for  the  noble  discharge 
of  public  and  private  duties,  and  for 
the  grace  which  made  them  in  their 
day  the  queens  of  society.  But  if,  as 
on  the  slopes  of  Ida,  long  ago,  the 
golden  prize  is  to  be  awarded  to  beauty, 
before  all  other  gifts,  then  these  daugh- 
ters of  Erin,  the  granddaughters  of 
Sheridan,  though  born  in  a  humbler 
sphere,  prefer  a  triple  claim,  and  take 
rank  with  the  most  brilliant  of  their 
contemporaries.  They  maintained  by 
their  wit  the  rank  they  owed  to  their 
beauty. 

To  the  most  accomplished  of  this 
matchless  sisterhood,  Lord  Duffeiia 
has,  with  intense  filial  piety  and  affec- 
tion, devoted  this  volume  ;  and  he  has 
drawn  a  portrait  of  his  mother  of  sin- 
gular beauty  and  interest.  Her  life 
was  marked  by  the  trials  and  vicissi- 
tudes which  ever  attended  the  race  of 
Sheridan  ;  but  her  character  rose  above 
her  condition,  and  was  dignified  by  her 
affections.  The  witching  grace,  the 
Irish  pathos,  and  the  irrepressible  IrisU 
fun  are  proper  to  Helen  Sheridan,  just 
as  the  patient  sick-nursing,  the  deep 
tenderness,  the  fine  tact,  the  poverty 
of  life's  opening  years,  and  the  long 
martyrdom  of  pain  towards  that  life's 
close,  were  all  peculiar  to  this  fasci- 
nating Irishwoman.  They  were  the 
details  of  a  whole  that  exercised  a 
soothing  charm  over  both  kinsfolk  and 
acquaintance,  that  removed  her  from 
the  banal  and  fashionable  life  of  her 
day,  and  left  the  author  of  ''  The  Irish 
Emigrant "  a  thing  apart,  even  in  the 
family  of  the  Sheridans,  of  whom 
Moore  said,  and  said  truly,  that  they 
were  ^Hhe  pride  of  the  palace,  the 
bower,  and  the  hall." 

We  are  grateful  to  Lonl  Dufferin  for 
this  monograph  of  his  mother,  and  we 

1  Poems  and  Verses.  By  Helen  Doiferln.  With 
a  Memoir,  and  some  Account  of  the  Sheridan 
Family,  hy  her  Son,  the  Marqness  of  Dufferin  and 
Ara.    1  vol.    London,  1894. 
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must  be  content  to  wait  till  he  is  willing 
to  let  us  see  more  of  her  witty  letters. 
Her  fun  and  refinement  knew  how  to 
turn  crosses  or  losses  to  gold,  and  the 
present  collection  of  her  poems  and 
vers  de  aocUti  only  makes  us  wish  to 
know  her  better.  She  would  group 
even  better  in  her  coiTespondence  than 
she  does  here,  with  a  lovely  sister  posed 
on  each  side  of  her,  and  with  a  back- 
ground of  clever  ancestors.  The  truth 
is  that  she  was  amazingly  fortunate  in 
tlie  setting  of  her  life,  in  the  period  of 
English  society  which  she  came  to 
ndorn.  That  society  was  found  wait- 
ing for,  and  all  its  doors  were  open 
to,  the  Sheridans.  She  had  congenial 
friends,  and  never  required  to  hunt  for 
publicit}'.  The  thronging,  pretentious, 
and  overgrown  society  of  our  nine- 
teenth century's  close  never  intruded 
upon  her  humble  girlhood.  Neither 
did  it  reach  her  home  in  Clandeboye, 
and,  though  esclusiveness  was  every 
way  foreign  to  her  generous  nature, 
the  mob,  with  its  gossip  parlance, 
would  certainly  never  have  been  per- 
mitted to  trench  upon  that  sanctuary  of 
love  and  grief,  culture  and  refinement, 
which  she  made  for  herself  and  Lord 
Gifford  at  Highgate.  Herself  so  nobly 
planned,  she  was  loved  by  all  who  were 
best,  spending  upon  them  in  return 
that  still  unforgotten  charm  and  those 
qualities  which  she  had  derived  from 
distant  sources  in  the  lines  of  her  pater- 
nal ancestry. 

Like  most  Irish  families,  the  Sheri- 
dans, or  O'Seridans  of  Castle  Togher, 
could  boast  of  a  long  pedigree.  All  the 
pedigrees  of  hill-tribes  resemble  each 
other.  They  are  made  up  of  feuds  and 
marriages,  with  an  abduction,  or  per- 
haps a  murder  or  two  thrown  in  now 
and  again,  to  heighten  the  situation,  or 
to  vary  it.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
apocryphal.  Ostar,  the  first  chief  of 
whose  proceedings  the  Sheridans  can 
obtain  a  fairly  trustworthy  record,  mar- 
ried, in  1014,  a  daughter  of  the  prince 
of  Leitrim.  Eleven  descents  from  this 
union  bring  us  down  to  a  certain  Denis 
Sheridan,  whose  mother  is  ascertained 
to  have  been  a  daughter  of  the  O'Neill. 
He  must  have  been  born  about  1600. 


He  abjured  the  Boman  Catholic  faith, 
and  made  that  translation  of  the  En- 
glish Scriptures  into  Erse  which  is 
known  as  "  The  Irish  Bible."  What  is 
less  well  known  is  that  from  his  sister 
descended  the  General  Sarsfield  who, 
for  his  gallantry,  was  created  Earl  of 
Lucan. 

The  family  of  Denis  Sheridan  were 
not  all  of  one  way  of  thinking.  The 
two  eldest  sons  were  Anglican  Church- 
men, but  Thomas,  who  was  an  author, 
did  not  hold  with  the  Orange  faction, 
or  with  the  Protestant  confession  of 
faith.  After  following  James  II.  into 
exile  in  France,  he  married  an  illegili- 
mate  daughter  of  his  sovereign,  and 
thus  brought  a  strain  of  Stuart  blood 
into  the  veins  of  the  Sheridans  of 
Castle  Togher.  Perhaps  on  this  ac- 
count his  son,  Sir  Thomas,  fought  with 
Prince  Charles  Edward  in  the  glens  of 
Moidart.  At  all  events,  the  opinions 
of  these  two  representatives  of  the 
family  caused  its  attainder,  and  would 
have  brought  about  its  obliteration  had 
not  Sir  Thomas's  daughter  trimmed. 
Just  as,  after  the  siege  of  Limerick, 
red  Moira  McMahon,  the  widow  of  the 
then  chief  of  the  O'Briens,  hastily 
wedded  with  one  of  Cromwell's  colo- 
nels in  order  to  secure  the  estates  for 
her  children,  so  Thomas  Sheridan's 
daughter  married  an  aide-de-camp  of 
King  William  III.,  and  received  back, 
before  her  death,  some  of  the  property 
forfeited  by  the  men  of  her  house. 
She  had  sisters  who  made  brilliant,  if 
less  provident,  marriages  in  France, 
where  they  have  descendants ;  but 
there  we  must  leave  them.  To  take  up 
the  thread  of  the  family  history  in  Ire- 
land it  will  be  necessarv  to  revert  to 
another  Thomas,  who  also  (though  a 
fourth  son)  descended  from  Denis,  the 
translator  of  the  Bible.  This  one  was 
a  man  of  letters,  and  the  chosen  friend 
of  Dean  Swift.  He  is  the  first  of  the 
Sheridans  whose  temper  and  cast  of 
thought  we  can  apprehend.  He  was 
very  popular,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
fun  and  tenderness  of  his  nature  acted 
upon  the  morbid  humors  of  the  dean  as 
the  harp  of  David  used  to  act  upon 
Saul.    The  two  literary  Irishmen  spent 


months  together,  and  together  gave  the 
Bnishing  touches  to  "Gulliver's  Trav- 
els."   This  Sheridnn,  being  not  only 


seems  to  hnve  been  born  about  1719. 
In  his  case  the  hereditary  gaiety  drove 
him  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession, 
and,  that  the  Sheridan  pen  might  not 
be  idle,  he  wrote  playa.  Garriek  was 
his  friend,  and  in  him  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  the  father  of  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  author  of 
"  The  School  for  Scandal." 

The  life  of  the  greatest  conversa- 
tional wit  of  the  most  witty  age  of  En- 
glish society  has  yet  to  be  written,  and 
if  it  ever  is  compiled  it  will  bo  a  book 
of  incompamble  interest  —  let  us  add, 
of  incomparable  djfflculiy.  New  pas- 
sions and  fresh  controversies  rage 
round  every  Irish  question  Bince  Sheri- 
dau  spoke  and  Mooro  sang,  but  that  is 
not  all.  From  the  point  of  view  of  llie 
great  Irish  orator's  social  charm  the 
task  is  now  well-nigh  impossible.  A 
list  of  Sheridan's  friends  would  not 
render  it,  a  collection  of  his  mots  would 
bear  uo  more  resemblance  to  his  life 
than  a  korlus  tieeus  docs  to  a  rose  gar- 
den in  June.  The  "  real  Sheridan,"  as 
he  was  known  in  private  life,  with 
faults,  foibles,  and  fun,  is  irrevocably 
gone.  This  descendant  of  Irish  chiefs, 
this  son  of  an  actor  and  grandson  of  a 
school  master,  this  husband  of  a  singer 
and  parent  of  a  merry,  needy,  am!  irre- 
pressible brood,  was  the  idol  of  the 
most  exclusive  society  of  the  day. 
Tbe  secret  lay  in  his  charming  disposi- 
tion, in  the  possession  of  a  genius 
"compounded  with  art  from  the  finest 
and  best  of  other  men's  powers." 
Such  a  union  of  qualities  is  hardly,  we 
think,  to  be  met  with  except  iu  the 
Celtic  race.  It  argues  fire  rather  than 
applicatiou,  and  is  certain  to  insure  for 
its  possessor  all  the  consequences  of 
those  fatal  giftH  which  "  the  gods,"  we 
are  told,  "  do  not  take  back." 

In  the  absence  of  any  adequate  his- 
tory of  his  great-grandfather's  life  and 
times,  Lord  Dufferlu  puts  aside  Uoore's 
fragmeut  as  unworthy,  and  proceeds  to 
sketch  in  alikenes 


Sheridan,  which  is  so  pleasing  a  piece 
of  prose  that  we  traascrihe  a  part  of 
it;  — 

Those  who  have  recorded  their  Impres- 
sions of  Sheridan  knew  him  only  when  ha 
was  old  and  broken,  hli  gaiety  all  quenched 
(though  his  wit  still  flickered  In  the  socket), 
the  adherent  of  a  disorganized  party,  a  man 
utterly  ruined  by  tbe  burning  of  Drury 
Lone  Theatre,  pestered  b;  petty  debts,  yet 
still  sufficiently  formidable  to  provoke  de- 
traction at  the  hands  of  his  political  ene- 
mies, while  his  fame  exposed  him  to  the 
curiosity  and  criticism  of  tbe  gossips. 
These  thick  clouds  have  obscured  tJie 
brightness  of  his  early  manhood,  and  the 
social  and  political  ascendency  which  he 
enjoyed  during  his  maturer  years.  It  is 
evident  that,  when  he  had  scarcely  ceased 
to  be  a  boy,  his  geniality,  his  good  nature, 
which  liis  subsequent  trials  neither  soured 
nor  exhausted,  his  charming  numnen  and 
his  tiandsome  person  (his  splendid  eyes 
were  the  very  home  of  genlns),  as  mnch  as 
his  extraordinary  liveliness  and  wit,  had 
made  him  a  favorite  with  the  best  Sngllsh 
society,  where  he  was  as  popular  with  men 
as  with  women,  while  his  eloquence,  Ms 
Parliamentary  aptitude,  and,  above  all, 
those  solid  abilities  which  his  more  brilliant 
graces  have  thrown  Into  the  background, 
at  once  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the 
greatest  orators  and  statesmen  of  that 
epoch.  That  he  had  falhngs — where  was 
genius  without  them? — cannot  be  denied, 
but  their  results  have  been  absurdly  mag- 
niSed.  He  was  addicted  to  wine,  as  who 
was  not  in  those  days  ?  —  but,  la  his  case, 
the  nervous  temperament  which  made  htm 
what  he  was,  rendered  Its  effects  upon  his 
brala  and  constitution  exceptionally  dele- 
terious. At  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  In- 
volved In  pecuniary  difficulties,  but  these 
arose  partly  from  a  calamity  for  which  he 
was  not  responsible,  and  partly  from  an 
ineradicable  and  apparently  hereditary  In- 
ability to  attend  to  what  Is  called  "  busi- 
ness."  He  b^an  life  without  a  sixpence ; 
he  made  a  disinterested  marriage,  and, 
from  a  feeling  of  cblvalrone  delicacy  which 
won  for  him  the  admlraUon  of  Dr.  John- 
son, he  would  not  allow  his  wife  to  sing  In 
public,  though  In  that  way  he  might  have 
added  2,0001.  a  year  to  theh'  Income.  He 
was  the  boon  companion  and  friend  for 
forty  years  of  men  who  lived  In  the  great- 
est wealth  and  splendor  —  that  Is  to  say,  he 
was  surrounded  with  every  temptation  to 
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death,  his  affairs  were  inquired  into,  his 
debts  were  found  to  amount  to  a  compara- 
tively trifling  sum.  His,  too,  was  a  gam- 
bling age,  but,  though  fond  of  betting  on 
XK>litical  events,  he  never  touched  a  card  or 
handled  a  dice-box.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  it  be  remembered  that,  even  when 
administering  to  the  amusement  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  writing  for  a  pleasure- 
seeking  public  at  a  period  of  considerable 
license,  he  never  sullied  his  pages  by  an 
Impure  allusion,  a  gross  Joke,  or  an  un- 
worthy sentiment ;  while  during  his  long 
Parliamentary  career  it  was  always  on  the 
side  of  justice,  liberty,  and  of  humanity  (in 
whose  sacred  cause  he  sacrificed  repeated 
opportunities  of  emolument  and  some  of 
life's  most  valued  prizes)  that  he  was  found 
fighting.  Sheridan  opposed  the  war  with 
America  ;  he  deprecated  the  coalition  be- 
tween Fox  and  North  ;^  he  advocated  the 
abolition  of  slavery;  he  denounced  the 
tyranny  of  Warren  Hastings ;  he  con- 
demned the  trade  restrictions  on  Ireland ; 
he  fought  for  Catholic  Emancipation ;  and 
he  did  his  best  to  save  the  French  royal 
family.  He  was  in  favor  of  an  eight  hours' 
day.  From  a  sense  of  honor  to  his  x>ftrty 
he  more  than  once  refused  office,  espe- 
cially in  1804,  when  offered  it  by  Adding- 
ton,  with  whom  he  agreed  in  opinion. 
Succeeding  generations  of  his  countrymen 
may  well  afford,  therefore,  to  forget  the 
pathetic  infirmities  which  dimmed  the 
splendor  of  Sheridan's  latter  years  out  of 
respect  for  one  of  the  greatest  speakers  that 
has  ever  entranced  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  in  gratitude  for  the  gift  his  genius  has 
bequeathed  them  in  his  two  immortal  com- 
edies and  the  incomparable  *'  Critic."  Of 
Sheridan's  speech  against  Warren  Hast- 
ings, Mr.  Burke  declared  it  to  be  *'The 
most  astonishing  effort  of  eloquence  and 
argument  of  which  there  is  any  record  or 
tradition."  Mr.  Fox  said:  ''All  that  he 
had  ever  heard,  all  that  he  had  ever  read, 
when  compared  with  it  dwindled  into  noth- 
ing, and  vanished  like  a  vapor  before  the 
sun."  Mr.  Pitt  acknowledged  that  it  sur- 
passed all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  and  possessed  everything 
that  genius  could  furnish  to  agitate  and 

>  It  \a  tme  that  when  Fox  ooiuralted  Sheridan  as 
to  the  coalition  with  Lord  North,  before  the  event, 
Sheridan  deprecated  the  measure;  hnt  when  the 
fatal  step  was  taken  he  accepted  office  under  that 
hyhrld  ministry,  and  was  one  of  Its  most  eloquent 
and  ardent  defenders.  The  best  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Sheridan  is  that  given  by  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraxall  In  his  posthumous  memoirs 
(vol.  liL,  p.  370). 


control  the  human  mind.  Burke  said  to 
Fox  while  Sheridan  was  speaking  :  **  That 
is  the  true  style  —  something  between 
ix)etry  and  prose,  and  better  than  either." 
Byron  said :  **  Whatever  Sheridan  has 
chosen  to  do  has  been  the  best  of  its  kind, 
and,  to  crown  all,  he  has  delivered  the  best 
oration  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  this 
country." 

A  speaker  able  to  convince  and  to 
amuse,  Sheridan  could  turn  his  adver- 
saries' weapons  on  themselves  without 
ever  losing  his  own  temper,  and  this 
was  perhaps  not  the  least  of  the  qual- 
ities  which  enabled  him,  without  birth, 
money,  or  connections,  to  enter  and  to 
subdue  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
had  never  travelled,  he  deciphered 
French  with  difficulty,  yet  he  was  none 
the  less  considered  to  be  the  most 
highly  endowed  man  of  his  time. 
Lord  Dufferin  understates  rather  than 
exaggerates  his  disinterestedness.  It 
is  true  that  as  treasurer  to  the  navy, 
and  afterwards  as  receiver  for  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  he  twice  held 
lucrative  posts  ;  but  for  place  or  title 
he  cared  very  little.  Possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  improvidence,  he  was  nil  his 
life  obliged  to  resort  to  tricks  worthy 
of  Scapin  to  elude  his  creditors  ;  and, 
as  he  had  no  systematic  application, 
his  party  used  him  rather  as  a  firesbip 
sent  in  to  dismay  the  adversary  than  as 
a  trusted  servant.  He  could  trust  to 
his  wit  to  get  himself  out  of  any  scrape, 
even  when,  with  characteristic  Irish 
indolence,  he  had  left  to  the  last  mo- 
ment anfinished  a  piece  which  was  to 
be  acted  that  evening.  Habitual  excess 
in  wine  had  impaired  his  good  looks,  if 
not  his  powers,  so  that  he  suffered 
eclipse  before  his  death,  while  it  is 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  declined 
in  his  last  moments  the  present  of  200Z. 
sent  him  by  the  regent. 

We  must  note  the  influence  of  women 
upon  the  life  and  genius  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  We  do  not  allude 
to  his  popularity  with  the  fair  sex,  but 
to  the  striking  personalities  of  his 
mother  and  of  his  wife. 

Miss  Chamberlaine,  who  married 
Thomas  Sheridan  the  actor,  was  of 
good  birth,  and  she  was  one  of  those 
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exceptionally  clever  women  who  ap- 
pear whether  the  ^'  higher  education  " 
of  their  sex  be  the  fashion,  or  as  yet 
.undreamt  of  among  unrevolting  daugh- 
ters, '^  bred  to  booking,  cooking,  thim- 
ble, needle  and  thread."  Lord  Duf- 
:ferin  thinks  that  it  was  from  her  that 
Sheridan  obtained  the  divine  spark  of 
his  genius.  However  tliat  may  be, 
she  wrote,  and  she  obtained  popularity 
as  a  novelist.  Her  piece,  ''  The  Dis- 
cover}'^" was  a  favorite  with  Garrick, 
and  when  "  The  Rivals  "  was  running 
at  Covent  Garden,  Garrick  revived 
"The  Discovery"  at  Drury  Lane,  so 
that  pieces  by  the  mother  and  the  son 
were  being  acted  at  the  same  moment 
at  the  two  great  London  theatres. 
Dramatic  talent  is  rare  in  women.  Its 
existence  argues  an  amount  of  sponta- 
neity and  sympathy  along  with  a  power 
of  combination  rarely  to  be  found,  or 
found  together,  in  the  feminine  mind. 
Possibly  during  this  lady's  career  her 
capacity  for  playwriting  received  an 
impulse  from  the  preoccupation  about 
the  stage  which  then  distinguished 
society.  Great  actors  and  actresses 
fairly  held  it  captive,  and  persons  of 
all  ranks  identified  themselves  with 
stage  management  and  theatrical  prop- 
erty. The  cases  of  Sheridan  and  Byron 
show  that  those  ventures  often  left 
disastrous  results  on  their  fortunes. 
Sheridan  even  drew  his  first  wife  from 
among  the  recruits  of  musical  art.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Ann  Linley,  the 
**  St.  Cecilia  "  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
brush,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
singers  of  her  day.  In  her  we  have 
another  instance  of  inherited  talent 
blossoming  out  as  if  to  make  a  crown 
for  the  representative  member  of  a 
large  family  of  musicians.  The  Lin- 
leys  belonged  to  that  school  of  indige- 
nous English  masters  which  already 
boasted  of  Arne  and  Furcell,  Jackson 
and  Crotch.  Their  part  songs  and  their 
sacred  compositions  might  well  serve 
to  redeem  their  country  from  the  re- 
proach of  being  wholly  unmusical. 
Thomas  Linley,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter. 
Trained  in  Naples,  he  settled  in  Bath, 
where  he  taught  music,  conducted  ora- 


torios, and  wrote  an  amazing  quantity 
of  pieces.  His  family  were  all  musical, 
and  if  they  owed  him  an  education 
distinguished  for  good  taste  and  sim- 
plicity, they  were  also  of  use  to  him  by 
their  talents.  Mary,  who  died  in  1784, 
was  a  delightful  concert  singer.  Dur* 
ing  one  of  Uie  paroxysms  of  the  braiu 
fever  which  killed  her  she  terrified  yet 
entranced  her  nurses  by  rising  out  of 
bed,  and  singing  the  air  "  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,"  with  all  her 
usual  sweetness  and  clearness  of  tone. 
Thomas,  as  violinist  and  composer,, 
was  only  less  well  known  than  hi& 
father,  and  by  some  of  the  music  for 
''  Macbeth "  he  is  still  remembered. 
William,  the  youngest,  who  entered 
the  Honorable  East  India  Company's 
service,  was  in  music  little  more  than 
an  amateur,  but  yet  an  amateur  who 
has  left  a  largo  collection  of  his  glees. 
Mrs.  Tickell  was,  in  the  same  way, 
among  the  minor  stars  of  this  constel- 
lation. Ozias,  another  son,  as  amateur 
composer,  as  organist  at  Dulwich,  and 
minor  canon  of  Norwich,  has  left  in 
that  cathedral  city  memories  of  his 
anthems  and  services.  The  legend 
of  his  taste  for  port  wine  proves  noth- 
ing, as  that  was  then  a  prevalent  trait 
among  college  men;  but  Ozias  Linley 
had  an  absence  of  mind  that  amounted 
to  eccentricity.  In  Norwich,  for  exam- 
ple, it  was  long  remembered  against 
him  that  he  started  one  day  leading  a 
horse,  and  arrived  at  home  with  the 
halter  in  his  hand,  but  without  tha 
animal,  whose  absence  without  leave 
he  had  never  during  his  walk  discov- 
ered. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  wrote  a  good  deal  of 
pretty  and  simple  poetiy,  such,  says 
Lord  Dufferin,  '^  as  resembled  her  own 
sweet  self."  Her  married  life  had  in- 
cessant trials  from  poverty.  Wraxall 
says  that  Sheridan  was,  after  fighting 
two  duels  to  win  her,  not  a  faithful 
husband.  She  never  complained  of 
this,  and  her  children  believed  that 
their  father  worshipped  her.  He  cer- 
tainly used,  after  her  death,  to  spend 
his  nights  sobbing  on  the  pillow  from 
which  that  beloved  head  had  been  re- 
moved.   To  her   son  she  bequeathed 
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the  sweetness  of  disposition  which  so 
much  endeared  Sheridan  to  his  friends. 
The  last  Mrs.  Sheridan,  the  mother 
of  Helen  Dufferiii,  was  again  of  Celtic 
extraction.  She  was  a  Highlander : 
Caroline  Henrietta  Callander,  of  Craig- 
iorth  and  Ai*dkiuglas.  She  had  seven 
children,  and  to  her,  after  the  compar- 
atively early  death  of  Tom  Sheridan, 
the  king  was  good  enough  to  apportion 
rooms  in  Hampton  Court  Palace.  She 
was  poor,  hut  to  her  rare  heauty  and 
modesty  she  added  a  great  deal  of  firm 
good  sense.  The  trust  committed  to 
her  she  carried  out  honorably,  writing 
books  which  Sydney  Smith  commended, 
educating  her  children,  and  even  pay- 
ing off  her  husband's  debts.  Tliis  she 
only  contrived  to  do  at  the  cost  of 
privations  and  sacrifices  to  which  her 
daughters  were  never  able  in  later  life 
to  refer  without  emotion.  To  train 
them  can  have  been  no  sinecure.  They 
were  of  imagination  all  compact,  their 
spirits  never  flagged,  their  wit  spared 
nothing  and  no  one,  and  they  went  into 
the  world,  where  they  were  sure  to 
find  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  resplen- 
dent in  the  light  of  their  beauty.  We 
must  again  allow  Lord  Dufferln  to 
sketch  them  :  — 

Oeorgina,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  had  large 
deep  blue,  or  violet  eyes,  black  hair,  black 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  perfect  features, 
and  a  complexion  of  lilies  and  roses,  a  kind 
of  coloring  seldom  seen  out  of  Ireland. 
Caroline  —  Mrs.  Norton  —  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  brunette,  with  dark  burning  eyes, 
like  her  grandfather*  s,  a  pure  Greek  pro- 
file, and  a  clear  olive  complexion.  The 
brothers  were  all  over  six  feet.  My 
mother,  though  her  features  were  less  reg- 
ular than  those  of  her  sisters,  was  equally 
lovely  and  attractive.  Her  figure  was 
divine,  the  perfection  of  grace  and  sym- 
metry, her  head  being  beautifully  set  upon 
her  shoulders.  Her  hands  and  feet  were 
very  small,  many  sculptors  having  asked 
to  model  the  former.  She  had  a  pure 
sweet  voice.  She  sang  delightfully,  and 
herself  composed  many  of  the  tunes  to 
which  both  her  published  and  unpublished 
songs  are  set.  She  also  wrote  the  music 
for  some  of  Mrs.  Norton*  s  songs. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  Sher- 
idans than  the  abounding  richness  as 


well  as  versatility  of  their  genius. 
There  is  nothing  stinted  and  nothing 
labored  about  them.  Their  works  are 
to  be  counted  not  by  scores,  but  by 
hundreds.  Novels,  poems,  songs,  com- 
edies, pamphlets,  memoirs,  tales,  ad- 
dresses, speeches,  lectures,  ballads, 
letters,  translations,  farces,  grammars, 
sermons,  histories,  prologues,  and  ele- 
gies, nothing  came  amiss  to  them. 
They  lisped  in  numbers,  and  *^  mixed 
up  with  sunbeams,  and  other  bright 
things,"  they  even  wrote  vera  de  societe 
and  valentines.  Through  all  this  vari- 
ety, as  through  the  different  genera- 
tions, sexes,  ages,  and  collaterals  a 
genuine  family  likeness  is  traceable. 
We  recognize  a  patriotic  heart-beat,  or 
some  little  pathetic  trick  of  speech 
which  recalls  the  kinship,  while  in 
their  eyes,  as  in  those  of  Moore's 
"  Erin  "  herself,  hang  always  rainbow 
smiles  and  tears.  Lady  Dufferin's  two 
sisters  unfortunately  lacked  the  sweet 
self-control  which  had  distinguished 
their  mother,  and  which  rendered  Lady 
Dufferin  soothing  and  unselfish  both 
as  friend  and  parent.  In  them  the 
vivacity  of  their  Irish  temperaments 
sometimes  put  on  formidable  propor- 
tions, and  under  the  pressure  of  grief 
and  anger  they  would  overstep  the 
limits  of  justice  and  courtesy.  In  the 
case  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty  this  defect 
may  well  have  been  fostered  by  the 
success  and  the  triumphs  which,  as 
they  breed  over-security,  indispose  us 
for  the  discipline  of  sorrow.  In  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Norton  she  was  embit- 
tered by  an  early  and  most  ill-assorted 
marriage.  She  had  plenty  of  cause  for 
complaint,  both  in  the  worthlessness 
of  her  husband,  and  in  the  eccentricity 
of  some  members  of  his  family,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  unjustifiable  way  in 
which  the  Tories,  angry  at  the  popu- 
larity of  Lord  Melbourne  with  the 
young  queen,  sought  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  Mrs.  Norton's  domestic 
trials  and  her  often  unguarded  conduct. 
The  cause  cilkbre  so  got  up  was  reall}' 
a  trap  set  for  the  minister,  and  Mrs. 
Norton  came  out  of  the  ordeal  victori- 
ous and  pardonably  incensed.  Her 
beautiful  lines  to  the  Duchess  (Harriet) 
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of  Sutherland,  who  had  stood  by  her  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  show  the  grateful 
tenderness  of  which  her  nature  was 
capable.  Those  to  Lord  Lansdowne 
breathe  the  same  spirit :  — 

I  weep  the  eyes  that  should  have  wept  for 

me; 
But  all   the  more  I  cling  to  those  who 

speak 
Like    thee    in    tones    unaltered   by  my 

change ; 
Greeting  my  saddened  glance  and  faded 

cheek 
With   the   same  welcome  that   seemed 

sweet  and  strange. 

In  early  days,  when  I  of  gifts  made  proud, 

That  could  the  notice  of  such  men  be- 
guile, 
Stood  listening  to  thee  in  some  brilliant 
crowd, 

With  the  warm  triumph  of  a  youthful 
smile. 

To  have  kept  her  friends  to  the  close 
of  what  was  always  rather  a  stormy 
life,  and  to  have  made  such  a  second 
union  as  her  mariiage  to  Sir  William 
Stirling-Maxwell,  of  Keir,  were  real 
triumphs  for  Mrs.  Norton  ;  they  were 
all  the  more  real  because  her  short- 
sighted anger  had  made  her  choose  bad 
advisers  and  reject  pacific  counsels. 
She  had  long  fought  a  good  fight  with 
slander,  poverty,  and  the  bad  health  of 
her  children,  but  a  brilliant  society  met 
at  her  table,  and  the  authoress  of 
'^  Stuart  of  Dunleith  "  has  left  no  one 
to  replace  her  in  the  world  of  fashion- 
able letters.  Yet  her  themes  were  not 
by  any  means  exclusively  fashionable. 
Her  ^'  Lady  of  La  Garaye  "  is  a  pa- 
thetic story  with  an  excellent  moral  — 
viz.,  that  the  best  place  to  dry  our  own 
tears  is  in  the  rags  of  the  poor.  Her 
literary  talents  were  far  in  advance  of 
those  of  her  sisters.  Her  novel  ^'  Lost 
and  Saved,"  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful works  of  fiction  of  the  time ;  and 
she  broke  many  a  lance  in  print  on 
behalf  of  the  injured  and  the  op- 
pressed. 

Take  this  example  of  her  gravest 
manner :  — 

The  poor,  the  laboring  poor,  whose  weary 

lives, 
Through  many  a  freezing  night  and  hungry 

day, 


Are  a  reproach  to  him  who  only  strives 
In  luxury  to  waste  his  hours  away. 

The  patient  poor,  whom  insufficient  means 
Make  sickness  dreadful,  yet  by  whose  low 

bed, 
Oft  in  meek  prayer  some  fellow  sufferer 

leans. 
And  trusts  in  Heaven,  while  destitute  of 

bread. 

The   workhouse   orphan,    left  without   a 

friend, 
Or  weak,  forsaken  child  of  want  and  sin, 
Whose  helpless  life  begins,  as  it  must  end, 
By  men  disputing  who  shall  take  It  in  ? 

Who  clothe,  who  aid  that  spark  to  linger 

here, 
Which  for  mysterious   purpose   God  has 

given. 
To  struggle  through  a  day  of  toll  and  fear, 
And  meet  him,  with  the  proudest,  np  in 

Heaven. 

The  heart  of  Helen  Dufferiu  was  less 
stormy  than  that  of  her  sister  Caroline, 
but  it  was  the  seat  of  those  emotions 
which,  if  they  do  not  always  need  to  be 
termed  poetical,  do  at  least  redeem  the 
prose  of  egoism  and  indifference  which 
disfigures  daily  life.  She  was  suscep- 
tible of  impressions  both  deep  and 
varied,  and  incapable  of  jealousy,  or  of 
petty  intrigues  about  a  straw.  Her 
understanding  was  powerful  enough 
for  any  task  it  ever  was  set  to  ;  her 
piety  was  unaffected,  and,  as  La  Bru- 
ybre  would  say,  the  thing  in  which  she 
succeeded  best  was  the  only  thing 
she  had  never  been  taught :  wherever 
she  went  she  pleased. 

Very  young  and  very  poor,  she 
accepted  in  1825  the  hand  of  Captain 
Blackwood.  The  first  great  event  of 
her  married  life  was  the  birth  of  a  sou, 
in  Florence,  in  1826.  The  second  was 
Captain  Blackwood's  appointment  to 
the  Imogene.  He  sailed  for  Bio  in 
1831,  and  their  son  —  then  a  child  of 
five  years  old  —  had  his  fii*st  taste  of 
the  realities  of  life  in  seeing  the  mis- 
ery of  leave-taking  between  his  par- 
ents. Captain  Blackwood  was  absent 
nearly  four  years,  during  which  time 
his  wife  lived  with  her  mother,  or  went 
to  Ireland.  There  with  her  delightful 
smiles  and  tears  she  conquered  the 
prejudices  which  the  old  Lord  Dufferin 
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and  other  members  of  the  family  had 
begun  by  entertaining  against  Tom 
Sheridan's  portionless  daughter.  Her 
health  became  delicate,  and  the  climate 
of  North  Ireland  had  to  be  exchanged 
by  the  Black  woods  for  Italy.  But  the 
husband  had  temporarily  left  his  wife 
at  Castellamare  when  he  came  by  his 
tragic  death,  through  an  accidental 
overdose  of  morphia,  between  Liver- 
pool and  Belfast,  in  1841. 

The  beautiful  lady  of  Clandeboye 
was  now  a  widow  ;  left  as  her  mother 
had  been  left  before  her,  to  bring  up  a 
child  from  boyhood  to  manhood  under 
inspiriting  and  yet  onerous  conditions. 
She  left  the  great  world  where  she  was 
so  fitted  to  shine,  and  the  years  that 
preceded  her  son's  life  at  Oxford  she 
passed  with  him  in  the  solitude  of  an 
Irish  country  house.    That  son  says  :  — 

The  gain  to  me  was  incalcolable.  The 
period  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one 
is  perhaps  the  most  critical  in  any  man^s 
life.  My  mother,  in  spite  of  the  gaiety  of 
her  temperament  and  her  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment, or  perhaps  on  that  very  account,  was 
imbued  with  a  deep  religious  spirit — a 
spirit  of  love,  purity,  self-sacrifice,  and  un- 
failing faith  in  God's  mercy.  ...  I  never 
knew  any  one  who  seemed  to  derive  such 
exquisite  enjoyment  as  she  did  from  the 
splendor  of  earth  and  heaven,  from  flowers, 
from  the  sunrise,  from  the  song  of  birds. 
But  the  chief  and  dominant  characteristic 
of  her  nature  was  her  power  of  loving. 
Generally  speaking,  persons  who  love  in- 
tensely are  seen  to  concentrate  their  love 
upon  a  single  object ;  while  in  my  mother's 
case  love  seemed  an  Inexhaustible  force. 
However  little,  as  I  am  obliged  to  confess 
to  my  shame,  I  may  have  profited  by  these 
holy  and  blessed  influences,  no  one,  I  am 
sure,  has  ever  passed  from  boyhood  to 
manhood  under  more  favorable  and  en- 
nobling conditions. 

Does  Lord  Dufferin,  in  making  these 
almost  sacred  disclosures,  sin  against 
their  sacredness  ?  We  think  not,  and 
we  have  copied  his  words.  In  these 
days  great  publicity  is  given  to  offen- 
sive matter,  to  nauseous  trials,  and  to 
traits  of  guilt,  folly,  vulgarity,  that  can 
only  pander  to  the  worst  sort  of  pruri- 
ent curiosity.  Things  nowadays,  if 
not  called  by  their  true  names,  are. 


at  least,  exposed  in  all  their  nudity. 
Then  why  not  speak  of  goodness  where 
it  existed ;  why  not  portray,  not  from 
fancy  but  from  fact,  one  of  those  good 
women  whose  friendship  is  first  a 
whole  education  in  itself,  then  a  just 
cause  for  pride,  and  finally  a  goodly 
heritage  ? 

Thanks  to  this  education  the  young 
Lord  Dufferin  began  life  under  happy 
auspices,  and  was  surrounded  by  the 
best  friends.  In  1849,  he  became  a 
lord-in- waiting  to  the  queen,  and  could 
consort  with  all  the  intellectual  lead- 
ers of  the  day,  with  Carlyle,  Dick* 
ens,  Thackeray,  Venables,  Gladstone, 
Charles  Buller,  Macaulay,  Kingsley, 
Stirling-Maxwell  of  Keir,  Procter,  and 
many  more.  But  his  dearest  compan- 
ion was  ever  his  mother,  and  perhaps 
the  happiest  hours  they  spent  together 
were  at  Dunrobin,  in  the  castle  made 
so  beautiful  by  its  mistress's  grace,  and 
full  of  the  loveliest  bevies  of  children, 
who  sported  between  its  bastions  and 
the  sea. 

In  later  years  Dufferin  Lodge,  at 
Highgate,  became  the  resort  of  all  the 
distinguished  and  agreeable  people  in 
Britain.  One  visitor  came  there  more 
often  and  remained  longer  than  the 
rest.  The  young  Earl  of  Gifford  con- 
ceived for  Lady  Dufferin  a  deep  and 
enthusiastic  admimtion.  His  home 
was  uncongenial,  he  was  depressed  and 
morbid,  and  after  an  accident  he  be- 
came an  invalid.  Helen  Dufferin  was 
a  woman  who  had  already  trained  a 
boy  through  youth  to  manhood,  who 
had  led  a  son  from  college  to  marriage, 
and  up  to  the  high  places  of  public  life. 
To  her  Lord  Gifford  turned  for  sympa- 
thy, till  her  considerate  interest  in  her 
young  visitor's  welfare  woke  in  a  lonely 
heart  a  passion  which  was  only  to  be 
extinguished  by  death.  When  he  was 
thirty-five  years  of  age  Lord  Gifford 
asked  Lady  Dufferin  to  marry  him* 
But  her  honorable  heart,  even  more 
than  her  good  sense,  revolted  from  the 
idea  of  capturing  and  chaining  to  her 
mature  life  a  man  who,  were  he  to 
become  a  husband  and  a  father,  might 
yet  fulfil  his  whole  career  and  taste 
*'  household   happiness,  gracious  chil- 
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dren,  debiless  competence,"  stately 
purposes,  and  golden  means  at  Yester. 
But  Lord  Gififord's  malady  increased, 
and  when 

*'on  his  deathbed  he  repeated  the  same 
prayer  to  her,*'  she  could  not  refuse  him 
this  last  satisfaction ;  but  In  Justice  to  him, 
to  herself,  and  to  his  parents,  she  thought 
it  necessary  to  obtain  from  the  doctors  a 
formal  assurance  that  his  recovery  was  im- 
possible. This  being  given  without  any 
hesitation,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  Lord  Gilford's  bedroom,  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1862. 

Immediately  after  the  ceremony  Lord 
Gifford,  who  had  at  one  time  leant  to 
agnostic  views,  received  the  holy  Com- 
munion with  her,  all  doubts  and  pains 
vanished  under  the  influence  of  her 
piety  and  of  her  gentle  teaching,  and 
'^  Lord  Gifford  passed  painlessly  away, 
in  the  peace  of  God,  in  December, 
1862." 

These  painful  sufferings  and  duties 
left  their  mark  on  the  sensitive  nature 
of  Helen  Dufferin.  She  had  little 
grandchildren  to  love  and  friends  to 
suiTound  her,  but  she  now  bore  in  her- 
self the  seeds  of  ineradicable  disease. 
Those  who  nursed  her  through  that 
valley  where  the  shadow  of  death  lies 
longest  and  darkest,  said  that  she  was 
the  sweetest  of  patients,  that  she  slept 
less  and  prayed  more  than  any  invalid 
they  had  ever  tended.  Death  released 
her  at  mid-summer,  1867.  There  was, 
says  her  son,  '^no  quality  wanting  to 
her  perfection." 

After  recording  this  verdict  we  al- 
most hesitate  to  play  the  part  of  critic 
to  her  works.  The  woman  was  herself 
a  poem ;  but  we  must  turn  to  her 
verses.  Those  by  which  she  will  live 
are  the  <^  Irish  Emigrant."  It  avoids 
the  commonplaces  of  pathos  by  its 
great  simplicity,  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Irishwoman  who  first  sang  it  has  so 
truly  caught  the  secret  of  a  poor  man's 
love. 


'Tis  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane, 
The  little  church  stands  near, 

The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Mary, 
I  see  the  spire  from  here ; 


But  the  grayeyard  lies  between, 
My  step  might  break  your  rest, 

Where  you,  my  darling,  lie  asleep, 
With  your  baby  on  your  breast. 

I  am  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

The  poor  make  no  new  friends. 
But  oh  !  they  love  the  better  still 

The  few  our  Father  sends. 
I  bless  you  for  the  pleasant  word. 

When  your  heart  was  sad  and  sore, 
Oh  !  I  am  thankful  you  are  gone,  Mary^ 

Where  grief  can't  reach  you  more. 

I'm  bidding  you  a  long  farewell. 

My  Mary — kind  and  true, 
But  I'll  not  forget  you,  darling. 

In  the  land  I'm  ^olng  to. 
They  say  there's  bread  and  work  for  all. 

And  the  sun  shines  always  there, 
But  I'll  not  forget  old  Ireland 

Were  it  fifty  times  as  fair. 

"The  Charming  Woman"  is  very 
witty,  and  "  Katey's  Letter"  is  delight- 
ful in  its  puzzle-headed,  blundering  ten- 
derness, and  who  does  not  remember 
the  song,  "They  bid  me  forget  thee,'* 
and  the  sly  fun  of  "  Donna  Inez's  Con* 
fession,"  and  of  the  "Lament  on  the 
Weather "  ?  The  writer  describes  in 
turns  the  effects  of  the  bad  weather  on 
every  member  of  the  family. 

When  all  these  things  are  in  this  state, 

Above,  around,  below. 
And  even  spring  itself  suggests 

Ko  better  quid  pro  quo 
Than  east  winds  bearing  on  their  breasts 

Fresh  colds  in  embryo  ! 
Then  Nelly  [herself]  sits  with  feet  on  grate. 

And  wrestles  with  her  woe. 
She  sits  and  sings,  with  hair  uncurled, 

"  There  is,  there  is,  I  know. 
Another  and  a  warmer  world. 

And  there  I  mean  to  go." 

All  the  poems  addressed  to  her  son 
on  his  birthdays  are  beautiful ;  words, 
feeling,  taste,  and  rhythm  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  We  are  puzzled  which 
to  select.  Perhaps  this  one,  sent  with 
a  silver  lamp  on  which  Fiat  lux  was 
engraved,  deserves  the  bays.  Both  the 
lamp  and  the  lines  were  meant  to  mark 
the  majority  of  young  Lord  Dufferin  :  — 

How  shall  I  bless  thee  ?    Human  love 
Is  all  too  poor  in  passionate  words. 

The  heart  aches  with  a  sense  above 
All  language  that  the  lip  affords. 
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Therefore  a  symbol  shall  express 

My  love — a  thing  not  rare  or  strange, 
Eat  yet — eternal  —  measureless  — 

Knowing  no  shadow  and  no  change. 
At  a  most  solemn  pause  we  stand, 

From  this  day  forth  f orevermore, 
The  weak  but  loving  human  hand 

Must  cease  to  guide  thee  as  of  yore. 
Then,  as  thro'  life  thy  footsteps  stray, 

And  earthly  beacons  dimly  shine, 
*'  Let  there  be  light  '*  upon  thy  way, 

And  holier  guidance  far  than  mine  ! 
**"  Let  there  be  light  '*  in  thy  clear  soul, 

When  passion  tempts,  and  doubts  assail, 
When  griefs  dark  tempests  o*er  thee  roll. 

'*  Let  there  be  light'*  that  shall  not  fail, 
So,  angel  guarded,  mayst  thou  tread 

The  narrow  path  which  few  may  find, 
And  at  the  end  look  back,  nor  dread 

To  count  the  vanished  years  behind  ! 
And  pray  that  she,  whose  hand  doth  trace 

This  heart-warm  prayer,  when  life  is  past, 
May  see  and  know  thy  blessed  face 

In  Grod*8  own  glorious  light  at  last. 


From  Maomillan's  Magasine* 
THE  EXPEDITION  TO  LA  PLATA. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1806,  the 
Dutcli  colouy  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  a 
British  fleet,  commanded  by  Commo- 
dore Sir  Home  Pophani,  with  a  convoy 
of  transports  containing  four  thousand 
British  troops  uiider  General  Sir  David 
Baird.  On  the  6th  and  7th  the  army, 
which  consisted  of  the  Twenty-Fifth, 
Fifty-Ninth,  Seventy-First,  Seventy- 
Second,  Eighty-Third,  and  Ninety- 
Third  regiments,  was  landed  at 
Lespard's  Bay ;  and  on  the  8th  it 
fought  the  saccessful  action  which 
transferred  the  Cape  Colony  to  the 
possession  of  Britain.  In  less  than 
three  weeks  from  the  landing  the 
Dutch  general  had  signed  a  capitula- 
tion ;  and  the  English  commanders 
found  their  duty  done. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Sir  Home 
Fopham  was  not  only  a  brilliant  naval 
officer,  but  also  a  man  of  busy,  active 
mind,  full  of  great  projects  and  not 
wanting  in  ambition.  He  was  fond  of 
little  enterprises  in  which  he  could 
bear  a  leading  part ;  it  was  he,  for  in- 
stance, who  in  1798  had  conceived  the 


plan  of  sending  a  small  expedition 
across  to  Ostend  to  blow  up  the  dock 
gates  of  the  Bruges  canal,  and  thereby 
to  force  the  Dutch  ships  either  to  come 
out  and  risk  capture  by  the  British 
cruisera,  or  to  stay  idle  in  port.  But 
just  now  he  was  intent  on  a  far  greater 
design. 

To  the  student  of  the  more  confi- 
dential documents  of  the  British  Cab- 
inet during  the  first  half  of  the  great 
war  no  name  more  constantly  recurs 
than  that  of  General  Miranda,  con- 
nected invariably  with  schemes  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  colonies  in  South 
America  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain. 
This  Miranda,  himself  a  native  of 
Caraccas,  had  held  the  post  of  aide-de- 
camp to  the  governor  of  Havanna 
during  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  had  even  then  been 
approached  by  delegates  from  the  rev- 
olutionary party  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies on  the  subject  of  a  rising.  For 
the  moment  he  refused  to  listen  to 
them  ;  but  shortly  after,  having  quitted 
the  Spanish  service  and  gone  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  again  visited  by 
messengers  from  the  provinces  of  Santa 
F^  and  Caraccas.  This  time  he  laid 
the  whole  matter  before  Washington, 
Knox,  and  Hamilton,  who  promised 
every  assistance  towards  the  conquest 
of  Soutli  American  independence,  pro- 
vided that  Great  Britain  could  be  per- 
suaded to  help  also  with  her  navy. 
But  to  this  Great  Britain  could  never 
quite  see  her  way.  More  than  once 
within  the  next  twenty  yeara  the  gov- 
ernment listened  favorably  to  Miranda  ; 
but  always  at  the  critical  moment 
something  intervened,  and  nothing  was 
done.  He  had  managed,  however,  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  some  naval 
officei*8  (who  gave  him  what  unofficial 
support  they  could  in  his  abortive  at- 
tempt on  Caraccas  in  1806)  and  in  par- 
ticular of  Fopham.  So  warmly,  indeed, 
did  Fopham  enter  into  his  schemes, 
that  lie  actually  submitted  to  Lord 
Melville  a  complete  plan  of  operations 
for  simultaneous  attack  on  Caraccas, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Valparaiso.  Spain, 
he  urged,  was  at  that  moment  little 
better  th^u  an  agent  for  passing  into 
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France  the  twenty  millions  annually 
received  iu  specie  and  produce  from 
South  America ;  Napoleon  was  only 
biding  his  time  to  attack  Mexico,  Bio 
Janeiro,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata  ;  the  worst 
blow  that  could  be  struck  at  him  was  to 
anticipate  his  design  and  intercept 
these  supplies. 

This  memorandum  was  dated  Octo- 
ber, 1804.  More  than  a  year  had 
passed,  and  no  notice  had  been  taken 
of  it.  Fopham  was  at  the  Cape  with  a 
fleet,  six  British  regiments,  and  plenty 
of  transports,  his  immediate  duty  done 
in  the  capture  of  Cape  Colony.  He 
took  counsel  with  Baird,  and  with  un- 
exampled boldness  resolved  to  attack 
Spanish  America  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. He  had  ascertained  that  Monte 
Video  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river 
Plata  was  defenceless  (which  was 
false),  and  that  Buenos  Ay  res,  on  the 
south  shore,  was  an  open  town  (which 
was  true).  What  could  bo  simpler 
than  to  take  Buenos  Ayres  ?  There 
would  be  no  occasion  to  advance  into 
the  country ;  it  would  suffice  to  hold 
the  port,  and  trust  to  the  good  sense  of 
a  grateful  population,  rejoicing  in  relief 
from  the  oppressive  taxation  of  Spain, 
and  alive  to  the  benefits  conferred  by 
the  benign  rule  of  Britain.  So  without 
more  ado  a  force  of  thirty-five  officers 
and  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three 
men  (the  Seventy-First  Foot,  detach- 
ments of  the  Twentieth  Light  Dra- 
goons and  artillery  with  four  guns)  was 
embarked,  and  despatched  from  the 
Cape  under  convoy  of  paii;  of  the  fieet 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1806.  Major- 
General  Beresford  (known  later  as 
Marshal  Beresford  in  the  Peninsula) 
was  iu  command  of  the  troops,  and 
Popham  himself  of  the  squadron. 

The  voyage  opened  badly.  Before 
the  convoy  had  been  a  week  at  sea  one 
of  the  transports,  containing  two  hun- 
dred men,  parted  company  in  a  gale 
and  was  not  to  be  found  again.  In 
this  difficulty  Popham  bore  up  for  St. 
Helena,  and  having  there  embarked 
one  hundred  artillery  men,  and  one 
hundred  more  of  the  local  infantry 
militia  from  the  feeble  garrison,  he 
continued   his   voyage*      A   fortnight 


later  (May  16th)  Uie  commodore  went 
ahead  of  the  convoy  in  a  frigate  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  navigation  of 
the  Plata ;  and  there  in  the  river  he 
found  the  missing  transport,  safe  and 
sound.  In  due  time  the  convoy  also 
came  up,  though  owing  to  fogs  and 
foul  winds  it  was  six  days  in  the  river 
before  it  could  find  Popham  ;  and  on 
the  16th  of  June  everything  was  ready 
for  disembarkation,  and  for  the  attack 
on  Buenos  Ayres,  ninety  miles  up  tlie 
river  from  the  anchorage  where  the 
fieet  was  then  lying.  Again  the  wind 
became  foul ;  and  it  was  eight  days 
before  the  ships  reached  the  appointed 
landing-place  at  Quimpes  Bay,  some 
ten  miles  below  Buenos  Ayres.  On 
the  25th  of  June  the  tiny  army, 
amounting,  together  with  a  naval  bri- 
gade, to  a  little  over  fifteen  hundred  of 
all  ranks,  effected  its  landing  unop- 
posed, and  moved  off  across  the  dead 
level  of  the  plain  to  some  heights  at 
the  village  of  Reduction,  two  miles  dis- 
tant, where  the  enemy's  force,  two 
thousand  strong,  mostly  cavalry,  could 
be  seen  in  position  with  eight  guns.  A 
swamp  delayed  the  advance  of  the 
British  artillery,  but  Beresford  marched 
on  without  them  straight  at  the  enemy. 
The  Spaniards  fied  as  soon  as  he  came 
up,  and  left  their  guns  behind  them. 
There  was  now  but  oue  obstacle  be- 
tween the  British  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  Bio  Chuelo,  a  stream  unfordable  at 
that  season,  and  Beresford  pressed  on 
with  all  haste  to  seize  the  one  existing 
bridge,  eight  miles  away,  before  the 
Spaniards  could  destroy  it.  He  arrived 
to  find  it  in  flames  ;  and  he  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  wait  until  next  day 
to  force  his  passage  across,  which  he 
accomplished  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 
This  done  he  continued  his  advance 
against  the  city,  which  promptly  capit- 
ulated, and  was  occupied  on  the  same 
evening.  Popham 's  dream  therefore 
was  thus  far  accomplished. 

Beresford  then  took  upon  himself 
the  business  of  civil  government,  re- 
ducing the  customs-duties  and  seeking 
iu  other  ways  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  the  population.  But  his  situa- 
tion was  hardly  pleasant.    The  viceroy 
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had  fled  to  the  interior  leaving  word 
that  he  would  return  with  every  armed 
man  that  he  could  raise  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple were  in  a  vague  state  of  insurrec- 
tion, having  lost  their  old  masters  and 
not  made  up  their  mind  to  serve  the 
new.  Beresford  had  not  been  in  pos- 
session three  weeks  when  he  discov- 
ered that  efforts  were  being  made  on  all 
sides  to  stir  up  a  not  unwilling  popula- 
tion against  the  British.  One  of  the 
foremost  in  this  work  was  a  Colonel 
Liniers,  a  Frenchman  in  the  Spanish 
service,  who  had  forsworn  his  alle- 
giance to  Spain,  with  great  professions 
of  joy,  after  the  surrender,  and  had 
consequently  received  permission  to 
remain  in  the  town  ;  and  others,  native 
and  Spaniard,  though  all  since  the  capit- 
ulation British  subjects,  were  equally 
busy.  They  daily  received  favors  from 
Beresford  and  acknowledged  them  with 
much  gratitude  ;  but  all  the  time  they 
were  secretly  digging  mines  under  the 
fort  and  the  barracks  of  the  Seventy- 
First  within  the  town,  while  without  it 
they  were  assembling  troops  at  a  spot 
called  Pednl,  higher  up  the  river, 
where  other  troops  from  Monte  Video 
were  to  join  them.  Beresford  took 
little  alarm  at  this.  He  had  firm  faith 
in  the  gratitude  of  an  ^'  oppressed 
nationality"  towards  its  British  deliv- 
erers ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
reinforcements  from  Monte  Video  could 
cross  thirty  miles  of  river  unobserved. 
Consequently  he  only  rejoiced,  as  over 
a  decided  advantage,  at  the  exodus  of 
the  disaffected  from  the  town. 

None  the  less  he  sent  a  brig  up  the 
river  to  reconnoitre,  and  learning  that 
a  good  many  vessels  were  assembled  at 
Colonia,  a  point  opposite  Buenos  Ayres 
on  the  Montevideo  side  of  the  river, 
and  that  the  reinforcements  from  the 
interior  would  rendezvous  at  Pedril  on 
the  31st  of  July,  he  determined  to  take 
the  initiative.  On  the  1st  of  August, 
therefore,  he  started  at  two  in  the 
morning  with  five  hundred  men  of 
the  Seventy-First,  fifty  marines,  and 
six  guns,  reached  Fedril,  after  some 
wandering  through  the  mistakes  of 
his  guides,  at  eight ;  attacked  and  dis- 
persed the  enemy,  two  thousand  strong, 


who  were  skilfully  posted  on  advan- 
tageous ground,  killed  seventy  of  them, 
captured  their  ten  guns,  and  was  back 
at  Buenos  Ayres  by  sundown,  having 
lost  but  five  men  wounded  and  marched 
forty-two  miles.  Next  day  Popham 
moved  up  the  river  to  bar  the  passage 
of  the  troops  from  Colonia ;  but  on 
the  3rd  of  August  Liniers,  whether 
through  Popham's  neglect  or  his  owd 
cunning,  managed  to  carry  them  safely 
across  to  the  other  side  of  the  river ; 
and  before  Beresford  could  learn  where 
he  had  landed,  all  further  operations 
were  stopped  by  a  heavy  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  which  lasted  till  the  8th. 
Four,  of  Popham's  gunboats  foundered 
in  this  gale,  which  was  one  misfor^ 
tune ;  another  and  much  greater  was 
that  all  chance  was  henceforth  de- 
stroyed for  Beresford  to  defeat  the 
enemy  in  the  open  field. 

By  this  time  the  adverse  temper  of 
the  town  had  become  unmistakable. 
Supplies  became  scarce,  and  the  posi- 
tion in  general  uncertain.  Beresford 
made  his  dispositions  for  defence,  and 
repaired  the  bridge  over  Rio  Chuelo 
in  preparation  for  retreat.  On  the  10th 
of  August  Liniers  summoned  Beres- 
ford to  surrender,  which  summons 
being  refused,  he  attacked  and  over- 
whelmed an  outlying  sergeant's  guard 
before  Beresford  could  reinforce  it.. 
Beresford  then  withdrew  to  his  se- 
lected position,  and  there  concentrated 
his  little  force  ;  a  movement  which  wa& 
the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the 
population  and  an  incessant  fusillade 
from  the  houses.  He  now  resolved  to* 
retreat,  and  tried  to  embark  his  inva- 
lids and  non-effectives  on  the  11th,  but 
was  prevented  by  bad  weather  and 
want  of  boats.  On  the  12th  the  eternali 
fire  from  the  houses  ominously  in- 
creased ;  and  at  nine  in  the  raorning^ 
the  climax  came  in  the  advance  of 
Liniers's  army  in  several  columns^ 
Beresford's  position  was  perhaps  the 
best  that  he  could  find.  At  his  rear 
stood  the  fort,  and  beyond  it  the  river  ; 
below  it  were  two  largo  open  squares 
divided  by  a  single  building.  In  this 
building  he  posted  the  Seventy-First ; 
blocking  up  every  street  on  the  flank  of 
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the  square  with  his  gons,  and  leaving 
open  two  streets  at  the  bottom  of  the 
second  square  in  the  hope  Uiat  the 
enemy  would  advance  thereby.  At 
half  past  nine  Liuiers  opened  a  general 
attack  on  Beresford's  front  and  right 
flank,  and  was  defeated  with  heavy 
loss,  the  Seventy-First  capturing  three 
guns.  But  meanwhile  the  fire  from 
the  housetops  redoubled  ;  and  at  length 
the  enemy  obtained  possession  of  the 
houses  commanding  the  square  and  the 
fort.  Beresford,  unwilling  to  abandon 
his  wounded,  then  retired  into  the  fort 
and  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce,  which  was 
shamefully  violated  by  the  Spaniards. 
At  length,  however,  Liniers  managed 
to  restrain  them,  and  then  met  Beres- 
ford to  consider  his  proposals.  These 
were  that  the  British  should  give  up 
the  fort  and  surrender  as  prisoners  of 
war,  provided  that  they  were  at  once 
exchanged  against  the  prisoners  taken 
at  the  surrender  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
shipped  to  England  on  board  their  own 
transports.  These  terms  were  accepted 
on  the  spot,  and  duly  signed  on  the 
19th  ;  a  message  was  sent  to  Fopham 
to  bring  up  the  transports,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  supposed  to  be  at  an 
end.  This  action  lasted  three  hours  ; 
the  British  lost  twelve  officers  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  out  of  a  total 
strength  of  thirteen  hundred ;  the  en- 
emy lost  seven  hundred  out  of  thirteen 
thousand.  ^'  If  any  one  is  to  blame  for 
not  holding  Buenos  Ayres,"  wrote 
Beresford,  ^^  it  is  the  general  alone," 
bearing  grateful  testimony  to  the  splen- 
did behavior  of  his  troops. 

And  here  the  drama  set  on  the  stage 
by  Fopham  might  reasonably  have 
ended  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  For  four 
days  after  the  signature  of  the  capitu- 
lation Beresford  waited  patiently  for 
orders  to  re-embark,  and  then,  ou  the 
21st  of  August,  he  began  to  remon- 
strate ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  26th 
that  Liniei*s,  with  much  regret  and 
many  denunciations  of  Spanish  treach- 
ery, informed  him  that  tlie  British 
army  would  be  detained.  A  few  days 
later  Liniei*s  proposed  that  the  troops 
should  be  embarked  by  stealth,  as  the 
people  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection 


and  would  not  let  them  go  openly ;  bat 
nothing  came  of  the  suggestion.  Ac- 
cording to  report,  Liniers  was  given  to 
understand  by  the  old  Spanish  faction, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  original 
bi*each  of  faith,  that  if  he  held  further 
communication  with  Beresford  it  would 
be  the  worse  for  him.  At  all  events 
Liniers  did  nothing  more.  The  army 
was  detained  ;  and  Beresford  with  two 
other  officers  was  hurried  into  the  in- 
terior, where  they  were  treated  with 
great  indignity  and  insult,  and  one  of 
them  eventually  assassinated. 

When  the  news  of  Fopham's  esca- 
pade reached  England,  the  government 
was  much  embaiTassed  and  annoyed  ; 
but  the  nation  was  so  delighted  at  the 
capture  of  Buenos  Ayres  that  the  min- 
isters were  obliged  to  dissemble  their 
opinions.  They  therefore  decided  to 
despatch  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  with 
three  thousand  men  (the  Seventeenth 
Light  Dragoons,  the  Fortieth,  Eighty- 
Seventh,  and  three  companies  of  the 
Ninety-Fifth,  with  artillery),  to  rein- 
force Beresford,  relieving  their  feel- 
ings at  the  same  time  by  sending  out 
Admiral  Stirling  to  supersede  Fopham. 
Auchmuty 's  instructions  bade  him  sim- 
ply to  make  good  Beresford's  losses, 
and  await  a  further  reinforcement ; 
failing  the  arrival  of  which  (for  the 
government  was  still  undecided  how 
far  it  should  pursue  its  supposed  suc- 
cess) he  was  to  proceed  with  his  troops 
to  the  Cape.  It  was  above  all  things 
enjoined  upon  him  that  he  must  not 
stir  up  rebellion  against  the  Spanish 
government,  his  Miijesty  having  a  de- 
cided aversion  to  anything  in  the  shape 
of  revolution  since  1776,  and  still  more 
since  1793.  After  having  been  once 
countermanded  in  August,  Auchmuty's 
expedition  finally  left  Falmouth  on  the 
9th  of  October,  the  government  being 
still  in  ignorance  of  the  i*ecapture  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  fate  of  Beres- 
ford. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  13th  of  October, 
a  reinforcement  from  the  Cape,  con- 
sisting of  some  companies  of  the  Forty- 
Seventh  and  Thirty-Eighth,  under 
Colonel  Backhouse,  arrived  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  of  course  found  the  city  in 
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the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Backhouse 
decided  to  take  up  a  position  on  shore 
and  wait  for  orders ;  meanwhile  he 
planned  an  attack  on  Monte  Video 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet.  The 
attempt  was  duly  made  on  the  28th  of 
October,  but  failed  completely,  the 
ships  being  unable,  owing  to  shoal- 
water,  to  get  within  effective  range. 
Next  day,  however.  Backhouse  landed 
with  four  hundred  men  of  the  Thirty- 
Eighth,  dispersed  a  body  of  six  hundred 
of  the  enemy  which  held  Maldonado, 
a  town  overlooking  the  entrance  to 
the  Plata  on  the  Monte  Yideo  side, 
killed  fifty  of  them,  captured  their 
guns,  and  took  possession  of  the  town, 
havins:  lost  but  six  men  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  process.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  fortified  island  in  the 
bay  of  Maldonado  surrendered  to  Fop- 
ham,  and  Backhouse  then  took  up  his 
quarters  permanently  in  the  town. 
There  he  remained  until  the  arrival  of 
Auchmuty,  when  he  was  found,  good 
easy  man,  in  occupation  of  a  totally 
indefensible  position,  without  artillery 
or  stores  of  any  kind,  and  with  provi- 
sions for  only  a  few  more  days.  But 
we  are  anticipating. 

Auchmuty's  voyage  to  the  Plata  was 
not  of  the  pleasantest.  His  transports 
were  such  miserable  sailers  that  the 
fleet  fell  short  of  water  and  was  obliged 
to  put  in  to  Bio  Janeiro,  where  the 
general  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the 
capture  of  Beresford's  army  and  the 
occupation  of  Maldonado.  At  length, 
after  a  weary  passage  of  twentj'-one 
weeks,  he  reached  Maldonado,  —  only 
to  evacuate  it  ten  days  later.  He  now 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  attack 
Monte  Yideo,  the  bad  faith  of  the 
^Spaniards  towards  Beresford  having 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  leave 
without  taking  some  satisfaction  of 
them.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1807, 
he  landed  in  a  bay  nine  miles  below 
that  city,  the  enemy  watching  the  dis- 
embarkation in  force  but  not  venturing 
to  oppose  it,  and  on  the  19th  advanced 
with  his  whole  army.  The  enemy 
occupied  a  strong  position  to  his  front, 
but  as  usual  gave  way  on  his  approach, 
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enabling  him  to  station  his  advanced 
posts  within  the  suburbs.  But  on  the 
following  morning  the  Spaniards  gath- 
ered courage  and  took  the  initiative, 
attacking  Auchmuty's  left  in  two  col- 
umns and  endeavoring  to  outflank 
him ;  moreover,  they  fought  better 
than  in  previous  actions,  and  stood  for 
some  time  before  they  broke,  though 
they  suffered  heavily  from  the  English 
pursuit.  So  far  Auchmuty's  losses 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
killed  and  wounded,  while  the  enemy's 
in  this  action  alone  was  reckoned  at  fif« 
teen  hundred. 

And  now  that  Auchmuty  stood  be- 
fore Monte  Yideo  he  realized  how 
heavy  was  the  task  before  him.  The 
population  was  to  a  man  inveterately 
hostile.  Until  dispersed  by  the  action 
of  the  20th,  irregular  horsemen  had 
never  ceased  to  harass  the  British 
columns,  galloping  up  to  within  musket* 
range,  dismounting,  firing  over  their 
horses'  backs,  and  galloping  off  again, 
in  a  fashion  that  the  English  dragoons, 
who  were  far  too  heavily  equipped  for 
the  native  horses  that  had  to  carry 
them,  strove  in  vain  to  imitate  or  to 
control.  Moreover,  the  defences  of 
the  town  were  not  contemptible,  as  had 
been  reported  in  England,  but  for- 
midable, mounting  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  guns  ;  while  the  Spanish  gun- 
boats, moving  under  the  protection  of 
the  batteries,  had  indisputable  com- 
mand of  the  harbor.  Finally,  the  Brit- 
ish army  had  no  entrenching  tools,  and 
the  British  fleet  was  short  of  powder. 
Nevertheless  by  the  23rd  of  January 
Auchmuty  had  succeeded  in  investing 
the  town  completely  on  the  land  side. 
Two  days  later  he  tried  to  scare  the 
Spaniards  into  surrender  by  opening 
fire  from  his  few  land-batteries  and  the 
guns  of  the  fleet.  But  the  Spaniards 
were  not  to  be  scared  ;  and  there  was 
therefore  nothing  for  it,  in  the  dearth 
of  materials  for  a  siege,  but  to  carry 
the  town  by  assault.  By  the  2nd  of 
February  a  practicable  breach  had  been 
made  near  the  south  gate  ;  and  the  as- 
sault was  ordered  for  the  following 
morning  at  daybreak.    The  Light  Bat- 
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talion  and  the  grenadiei-s  of  the  Thirty-  | 
Eighth,  with  three  compauies  of  the 
Ninety-Fifth,  were  to  lead  it,  sup- 
ported hy  the  Fortieth  and  Eighty- 
Seventh,  while  the  Forty-Seventh  and 
the  Seventeenth  Light  Dragoons  pro- 
tected the  rear  of  the  army. 

In  utter  darkness  the  British  columns 
advanced  silently  towards  the  breach, 
and  had  arrived  quite  close  to  it  before 
a  heavy  fire  of  all  arms  from  the  walls 
showed  them  that  they  were  discov- 
ered. Then  came  a  critical  moment. 
The  enemy  had  repaired  the  breach  in 
the  night  with  hides,  so  effectually  that 
it  had  almost  ceased  to  be  practicable. 
The  head  of  the  attacking  columns 
mistaking  it  in  the  darkness  for  an  un- 
touched wall,  moved  off  to  seek  it 
elsewhere  ;  and  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  British  wandered  helpless 
under  a  heavy  fire.  At  last  an  officer 
of  the  Fortieth  found  the  breach  and 
called  the  troops  on.  He  fell  dead  as 
he  mounted  it ;  but  the  men  broke  in 
after  him  in  spite  of  all  difficulties, 
and  though  opposed  by  guns  posted  at 
every  corner  they  speedily  swept  the 
streets  clean  with  the  bayonet.  The 
Fortieth,  advancing  in  support,  like- 
wise missed  the  breach  in  the  darkness 
and  passed  twice  through  the  fire  of 
the  batteries  before  they  found  it ;  but 
their  delay  was  rendered  harmless  by 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Eighty-Seventh. 
This  latter  regiment  had  been  posted 
by  the  north  gate,  which  was  to  have 
been  opened  for  them  by  the  assaulting 
party  ;  but  the  men  in  their  impatience 
scaled  the  wall  and  entered  the  town 
simultaneously  with  the  assaulting 
party  itself.  The  citadel  then  surren- 
dered ;  and  by  next  morning  the  town 
was  quiet  and  the  people  walking 
peaceably  about  the  streets  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  The  British 
losses  in  the  assault  amounted  to 
twenty-seven  officers  and  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  men  killed  and 
wounded. 

Auchmuty  had  then  to  consider, 
first,  how  he  should  keep  his  hold  on 
the  country,  and  next,  how  he  should 
recover  Beresford  and  his  captured 
army.    Flour  was  very  scarce,  though 


Bullocks  could  be  bought  for  a  dollar 
a  head  ;  horses  were  cheap,  but  for- 
age was  difficult  to  procure,  and  fuel 
was  very  dear.  Moreover,  the  people 
were  not  friendly.  They  disliked  the 
Spanish  government  rather  more  than 
the  English,  it  is  true,  but  in  their 
hearts  they  wanted  to  be  independent 
of  both.  In  this  situation  Auchmuty 
saw  that  further  operations  were  out 
of  the  question  until  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements,  the  more  so  as  he  was 
obliged  to  push  small  detachments 
out  to  a  great  distance  in  order  to  ob- 
tain supplies.  He  lost  no  time,  how- 
ever, in  calling  for  the  release  of  the 
English  prisoners,  but  without  effect, 
for  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  had 
fled  on  the  fall  of  Monte  Yideo,  and 
Liniers,  whom  he  had  left  behind  in 
his  place,  declined  to  do  anything 
without  orders.  In  the  midst  of  his 
correspondence  Auchmuty  was  sur- 
prised on  the  25th  of  February  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Beresford  him- 
self, in  company  with  his  fellow- 
captive.  Colonel  Pack,  the  two  having 
contrived  through  the  good  offices  of 
some  colonial  gentlemen  to  escape  from 
their  confinement  two  hundred  miles 
inland.  After  hearing  his  story  Auch- 
muty took  a  sterner  tone  with  Liniers, 
and  threatened  retaliation  on  his  Span- 
ish prisoners.  Little,  however,  came 
of  all  this  but  mutual  recrimination. 
The  only  satisfactory  feature  of  the 
meeting  between  the  two  British  gen- 
erals was  that  Beresford,  although  the 
senior  officer,  declined  to  take  the  com- 
mand which  Auchmuty  at  once  offered 
to  make  over  to  him 

Meanwhile,  since  Auchmuty 's  de> 
parture,  a  great  change  had  come  over 
the  British  government.  It  was  now 
thoroughly  bitten  with  the  idea  of  con- 
quest in  the  Spanish  colonies.  Flans 
were  prepared  for  attacks  on  various 
quarters,  —  Mexico,  the  Spanish  Main, 
Peru,  Chili,  and  even  Manilla  —  re- 
specting which  certain  memoranda  by 
that  rising  officer,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
are  still  extant  and  well  worth  reading. 
Finally  on  the  30th  of  October  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  Major-General 
Craufurd  (later  known  as  the  famous 
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chief  of  the  Light  Division)  to  take 
command  of  four  thousand  troops  and 
proceed,  together  with  a  fleet  under 
Admiral  Murray,  to  attack  and  capture 
the  ports  and  fortresses  of  Chili,  be- 
ginning with  Valparaiso.  This  done, 
they  were  not  to  advance  further  up 
the  coast,  to  Lima,  for  instance,  a  place 
which  might  tempt  an  irresponsible 
commander  with  the  hope  of  loot,  hut 
make  Valparaiso  a  military  base  and 
open  communications,  across  the  An- 
des and,  roughly  speaking,  a  thousand 
miles  of  country,  with  Buenos  Ayres 
on  the  opposite  coast.  For  the  rest 
they  might  choose  their  own  coui*se  for 
the  voyage,  eastward  by  New  South 
Wales,  or  westward  round  Cape  Horn. 
It  is  needless  to  say  this  plan  shows 
rather  the  hand  of  Popham  than  of 
Wellesley. 

Accordingly^,  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1806,  Craufurd  sailed  from  Fal- 
mouth for  Porto  Praya  in  the  Cape 
de  Verdes,  where  Murray  was  to  join 
him.  He  arrived  there  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1807,  hut  found  no  Admiral 
Murray  ;  he  waited  there  for  a  full 
month,  but  still  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  admiral.  Craufurd's  position  was 
now,  as  he  justly  complained,  most 
embarrassing.  From  Porto  Praya  to 
Valparaiso  the  voyage  was  reckoned  to 
require  six  or  seven  months ;  he  had 
but  eight  months'  provision  and  ten 
weeks'  fuel ;  he  had  express  orders  to 
touch  nowhere  on  his  voyage  south- 
ward till  he  reached  the  Falkland  Isl- 
ands, and  he  was  warned  by  the  naval 
ofiicers  that  if  he  then  started  for  the 
Horn  the  passage  round  it  would  not 
be  practicable.  In  desperation  he  re- 
solved to  sail  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of 
March  and  found  Murray  expecting 
him  in  Simon's  Bay.  Next  day  he  re- 
ceived simultaneously  news  of  the  fall 
of  Monte  Video,  and  orders,  which 
were  awaiting  him,  to  sail  to  Buenos 
Ayres  and  join  Auchmuty.  Craufurd, 
knowing  that  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  issued  in  ignorance  of 
the  former  fact,  was  strongly  inclined 
to  disobey  them  and  proceed  to  Val- 
paraiso*; but  on   pressing  representa- 


tions from  Auchmuty,  he  yielded  and 
sailed  from  Table  Bay  for  the  Plata  on 
April  the  5th. 

It  was  now  decided  in  England  that, 
in  view  of  the  concentration  of  troops 
at  the  Plata  (close  upon  ten  thousand 
men  as  it  was  reckoned),  a  new  gen- 
eral should  be  sent  out  to  take  supreme 
command.  General  Whitelocke  was 
the  man  selected,  who  accordingly  left 
England  early  in  March  and  arrived  at 
Monte  Video  on  the  10th  of  May. 
Transports  containing  sixteen  hundred 
men  left  England  at  the  same  time 
with  him,  hut  did  not  arrive  until  long 
after,  —  not  indeed  till  the  war  was; 
over,  —  and  for  these  and  for  Crau-^ 
furd's  troops  Whitelocke  was  perforce 
compelled  to  wait.  Before  his  coming 
Auchmuty  had  been  obliged,  in  order 
to  check  attacks  from  Buenos  Ayres,. 
to  occupy  the  town  of  Colonia  imme- 
diately over  against  it ;  and  as  the 
enemy  were  now  threatening  his  com- 
munications therewith.  Colonel  Pack, 
was  despatched  on  the  7th  of  June 
with  eight  hundred  men  to  repel  them^ 
The  enemy  was  posted  at  San  Pedro,, 
twelve  miles  from  Monte  Video ;  a» 
usual  superior  in  number,  strongly 
posted,  with  front  and  flanks  covered 
by  a  deep  and  swampy  river  and 
strengthened  hy  six  guns.  The  Brit- 
ish, also  as  usual,  forded  the  river 
waist-deep  under  a  heavy  fire,  carried 
the  position  and  captured  the  guns, 
Pack  losing  ninety  killed  and  wounded,, 
while  the  Spaniards  left  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dead  on  the  field.  A  week 
later  (June  16th)  Craufurd,  who  had 
been  detained  in  the  river  hy  foul 
winds  since  the  27th  of  May,  at  last 
got  into  Monte  Video  harbor.  Thus, 
after  endless  contradictory  orders  from 
the  British  government,  the  South 
American  expeditionary  force  was 
finally  assembled  at  its  hase. 

Next  day  the  preparations  for  the 
long-delayed  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres 
were  completed.  The  stores  were 
shipped  for  conveyance  up  the  river, 
a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  and  the  troops  were 
massed  at  Colonia  in  order  to  cross  by 
as  short  a  passage  as  possible.    Again, 
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the  weather  was  adverse  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  28th  of  June  that  the  river 
was  crossed  and  the  troops  landed  at 
Ensenada,  thirty  miles  below  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  landing  was  not  really 
opposed,  but  from  the  moment  when 
the  army  began  its  advance  it  was  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  light 
cavalry  moving  just  out  of  musket- 
range.  One  staff-officer  was  taken 
prisoner  while  carrying  his  orders  be- 
tween two  brigades,  and  another  was 
stabbed  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  flank  of  the  line.  Thus  per- 
petually harassed  the  army  advanced 
through  a  country  intersected  by 
swamps  and  deep,  muddy  rivulets, 
which  made  the  march  more  than  ordi- 
narily fatiguing ;  and  on  the  3rd  of 
July  it  reached  the  village  of  Beduc- 
tion,  where,  under  Beresford,  the  fii*st 
iiction  on  the  Plata  had  been  fought 
just  twelve  months  before.  Warned 
by  previous  experience  the  Spaniards 
liad  constructed  batteries  and  entrench- 
ments to  guard  the  Rio  Chuelo,  and 
had  made  it  a  strong  line  of  defence. 
This  line  Whitelocke  turned,  by  march- 
ing in  two  columns  from  his  left,  and 
fording  the  river  higher  up.  The  right 
column  under  General  Leveson  Gower, 
consisting  of  Lumley's  Brigade  (Thirty- 
Sixth  and  Eighty-Eighth)  and  Crau- 
furd's  (the  Light  Battalion  ^  and  the 
Ninety-Fifth)  after  advancing  some 
way  through  a  difficult  and  strongly 
enclosed  country,  fell  in,  close  to  the 
suburbs,  with  a  hostile  force  which 
opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery. 
Gower,  finding  that  his  guns  were  un- 
able to  keep  up  with  the  infantry,  had 
left  them  behind,  so  he  simply  ordered 
Craufurd  to  attack  the  enemy  with 
the  bayonet ;  which  Craufurd  promptly 
did,  dispersing  them  in  five  minutes 
with  the  loss  of  sixty  killed,  seventy 
prisoners,  and  ten  guns.  Whitelocke, 
who  had  been  misled  by  his  guide,  did 
not  come  up  with  the  main  body  of  his 
array  till  next  day,  when  he  found  it, 
as  he  had  ordered,  so  stationed  by  his 
brigadiers  as  almost  to  invest  the  town. 
Next  day  he  drew  up,  or  rather  Lev- 

1  A  batulion  made  up  of  the  light  companies  of 
all  the  regiments  present. 


eson  Gower  drew  up  for  him,  his  plan 
of  attack.  The  town  and  suburbs  were 
divided  into  square  blocks  measuring 
one  hundred  and  forty  yards  every 
way,  and  the  houses,  having  flat  roofs 
surrounded  by  a  parapet  wall,  were 
well  adapted  for  defence.  While  walk- 
ing round  Monte  Video  Whitelocke 
had  pointed  this  out  to  Craufurd,  and 
added  that  he  would  not  expose  his 
troops  to  such  an  unfair  contest  as 
would  necessarily  ensue  if  he  attempted 
to  attack  so  large  a  town  as  Buenos 
Ayres  through  the  streets.  Neverthe- 
less he  sent  his  infantry  up  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  streets,  in  this  wise. 
The  Sixth  Dragoon  Guards  (Carbin- 
eers) and  some  of  the  Ninth  Dragoons, 
dismounted,  with  two  G-pounders,  were 
to  advance  up  the  great  central  street, 
leading  to  the  great  square  and  fort 
three  miles  away.  The  Light  Battalion 
and  the  Ninety-Fifth  under  Craufurd 
were  to  take  the  two  streets  next  to  the 
right  of  the  centre, — a  wing  of  each 
regiment  and  a  3-pounder  in  each 
street.  The  Forty-Fifth  was  to  take 
the  two  streets  next  to  the  right  of 
Craufurd,  and  occupy  the  Residencia  at 
the  far  end  thereof.  On  the  left  of  the 
centre  Lumley  with  the  Thirty-Sixth 
and  Eighty-Eighth  was  to  take  four 
streets  —  half  a  regiment  in  each  street. 
On  the  left  of  Lumley,  Auchmuty  was 
to  send  the  Fifth  and  Eighty-Seventh 
up  four  more  streets  ;  and  on  the  ex- 
treme left  ho  was  to  seize  the  Plaza  de 
Toros  and  the  strong  ground  adjacent 
to  it  with  the  Thirty-Eighth. 

The  troops,  thus  distributed,  were 
ordered  to  advance  straight  to  their 
front,  and  not  to  halt  till  they  had  trav- 
ersed the  town  from  end  to  end  and 
reached  the  last  square  of  houses  next 
the  river  Plata.  These  houses  they 
were  to  seize,  two  corporals  being  told 
off  to  the  head  of  each  column  with 
tools  to  break  open  the  doors,  and  they 
were  then  to  form  on  the  housetops 
and  await  orders.  Finally  the  whole 
force  was  to  advance  unloaded  ;  no  fir- 
ing was  on  any  account  to  be  permitted 
till  the  troops  had  successfully  run  the 
sauntlet  of  the  streets  and  reached 
their  final  destination.    The  force  de- 
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tailed  for  this  extraordinary  duty  can- 
.  not  much  have  exceeded  six  thousand 
men. 

The  appointed  signal  of  a  cannonade 
in  the  central  street  having  been  given, 
Ihe  attack  began  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  July.  Auchmuty  at  once  threw 
the  Thirty-Eighth  and  Eighly-Seventh 
from  two  different  points  against  the 
Plaza  de  Toros,  and  in  spite  of  heavy 
losses  captured  the  position  with  thirty- 
two  guns,  six  hundred  prisoners,  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  ammunition.  The 
Fifth  Fusilcers,  in  the  two  streets  next 
adjoining,  met  with  little  resistance 
and  made  its  way  to  the  river,  where  it 
occupied  a  church  and  a  convent.  The 
Thirty-Sixth  and  Eighty-Eighth    like- 

.  wise  advanced,  and  were  opposed  by  a 
continuous  rain  of  musketry  and  mis- 
siles from  the  windows  and  housetops. 
The  doors  were  barricaded  so  strongly 
that  they  could  not  force  an  entrance 
into  the  houses  ;  and  the  streets  were 
intersected  by  deep  trenches  filled  with 
cannon  which  poured  an  unceasing 
shower  of  grape  on  the  advancing  sec- 
tions. Nevertheless  they,  too,  forced 
their  way  to  the  river  with  the  bayo- 

.  net,  as  they  had  been  bid  ;  but  the 
Eighty -Eighth  being  nearer  to  the  fort 
and  the  principal  defences  of  the 
enemy,  was  so  terribly  cut  up  that  it 
was  fairly  overpowered  and  compelled 
to  surrender.  This  regiment  had 
started  from  England  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  strong ;  it  lost  fifteen 

.  officers  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  men  killed  and  wounded  on  that 
day.  The  flank  of  the  Thirty-Sixth 
being  thus  exposed,  that  regiment  was 
withdrawn,  together  with  the  Fifth,  to 
Auchmuty 's  station  at  the  Plaza  de 
Toros. 

So  much  for  the  left  of  the  central 
street.  In  the  central  street  itself  the 
Carbineers  attacked  the  battery  to  their 
front,  but  losing  their  colonel  and 
second  in  command,  fell  back  a  little 
way  and  halted,  though  in  advance  of 
their  first  position.     On  the  immediate 

.  right  of  the  central  street,  Craufurd 
with  his  light  troops  and  riflemen 
forced  his  way  to  the  river,  and  wheeled 

^  to  his  left  to  the  great  square,  which 


Beresford  had  selected  a  year  before  as 
his  position  of  defence  ;  but  finding  no 
support  in  that  direction,  he  thought  it 
best  to  return  and  occupy  a  convent 
from  which  he  hoped  to  get  into  a 
church  nearer  to  the  fort.  On  his  right 
the  Fortv-Fifth  had  reached  its  destina- 
tion  with  little  opposition  and  seized 
the  Besidencia.  There  the  colonel  left 
a  small  garrison,  and  then  hastened 
down  with  one  company  to  the  help  of 
Craufurd.  Craufurd  by  this  time  was 
hard  pressed ;  the  convent  which  he 
had  occupied  was  surrounded  ;  and  the 
enemy  was  so  far  emboldened  as  to 
attempt  to  take  a  British  gun  which 
had  been  left  in  the  street.  The  com- 
pany of  the  Forty-Fifth  and  a  few  of 
the  Light  Battalion  rushed  forward  to 
save  it,  and  in  a  moment  were  mowed 
down  almost  to  a  man.  The  Ninety- 
Fifth  kept  up  a  steady  fire  from  the 
housetops,  but  were  at  last  driven 
from  them  bv  the  eternal  shower  of 
musketry  and  grape,  and  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  Craufurd,  finding  himself 
isolated,  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

So  ended  the  fighting  that  day.  Tlie 
enemy's  fire  had  been  terrible  ;  almost 
every  street  was  entrenched  and  the 
entrenchments  filled  with  guns ;  at 
every  street  comer  were  more  guns, 
and  from  every  housetop  rained  bul- 
lets, stones,  and  brickbats.  Every 
house  was  a  fortress,  and  every  house- 
holder with  his  negroes  a  garrison. 
The  whole  population  of  Buenos  Ay  res 
was  up  in  arms  ;  and  six  thousand  Brit- 
ish troops,  obeying  their  orders,  had 
marched  through  all  with  the  bayonet. 
Not  a  regiment,  except  the  Carbineers, 
failed  to  force  its  way  to  the  river  ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  day  Whitelocke  held 
a  strong  position  on  each  flank  of  the 
enemy  and  an  advanced  post  in  the 
centre.  But  of  the  six  thousand  men 
more  than  twelve  hundred  had  fallen, 
and  as  many  more  were  prisoners. 
On  the  next  day  Liniers  offered  White- 
locke  the  delivery  of  all  prisoners  if  he 
would  cease  operations  and  evacuate 
the  Plata,  adding  that  he  could  not  be 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  cap- 
tured if  his  proposal  were  refused. 
Whitelocke   accepted  his  terms  ;   and 
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thus  ended  this  most  fatal  enterprise 
against  the  Spanish  in  Soulh  America. 

Of  the  principal  actors  Popham  had 
already  heen  tried  by  court-martial  and 
reprimanded.  Wtiitelocke,  on  his 
return,  was  likewise  tried,  and  cash- 
iered. Of  the  rest  Craufurd,  as  is  well 
known,  fell  at  Badajos,  where  many  of 
the  famous  Ninety-Fifth  (now  known 
as  the  Kifle  Brigade)  fell  with  him. 
Auchmuty  lived  to  do  gallant  service  in 
the  East,  and  died  in  1822.  Beresford, 
as  has  already  been  slated,  became  the 
Marshal  Beresford  of  the  Peninsula  and 
the  Viscount  Beresford  of  a  laler  day, 
and  lived  to  learn  from  the  scornful 
pen  of  Napier  that  posterity,  while 
honoring  his  gallantry,  would  not  con- 
sider him  a  great  general. 

The  campaign  of  the  Plata  serves  at 
least  to  enforce  the  lesson  so  disas- 
trously taught  by  the  Carolina  cam- 
paign of  1780-81,  by  the  occupation  of 
St.  Domingo  from  1794  to  1800,  and  by 
other  experiences  both  of  Englishmen 
and  foreigner  on  various  occasions  ; 
namely,  that  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  for 
an  alien  force  to  invade  a  countiy  in 
sole  reliance  on  the  support  of  dis- 
affected inhabitants.  This  was  Pop- 
ham's  grand  error,  an  error  into  which 
Wellington,  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
memoranda,  resolutely  declined  to  ba 
led.  With  his  unerring  shrewdness 
and  foresight  he  warned  the  govern- 
ment that  South  America  was  pining, 
not  for  British  rule,  but  for  indepen- 
dence, and  that  a  British  force  at  best 
could  effect  only  a  revolution  and  not  a 
conquest.  Nevertheless,  as  fate  willed 
it,  it  was  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  En- 
glishmen that  the  independence  of 
South  America  was  finally  accom- 
plished. Lord  Cochrane  with  British 
officers  and  seamen  afloat,  Miller  and 
the  ddbris  of  the  Peninsula  army 
ashore,  —  these  were  the  men  who  de- 
livered South  America  from  Spain, 
with  what  triumph  of  gallantry  and 
resource  is  all  too  little  known.  And 
the  fruits  thereof  are  chronic  civil  war, 
corruption,  and  repudiation  of  debt, 
the  usual  result  of  the  deliverance  of  an 
'*  oppressed  nationality. '*  This,  too,  is 
a   lesson    which    England,   with    her 


superfluity  of  cash,  of  fighting  energy, 
and  of  sentiment,  may  usefully  take  to 
heart. 

J.  W.  FOBTESCUE. 


From  BlAokwood'B  Magazine. 
THE  GREAT  UNCLAIMED. 

If  there  is  any  subject  in  which  the 
'^  mind  of  the  many  "  can  be  said  to 
exhibit  a  more  unconscionable  interest 
than  another,  thereby  affording  the 
psychological  specialist  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  study,  it  is  that  of  un- 
claimed money,  with  all  its  pathos,  its 
romance,  and  —  bunkum  I  For  man}'' 
years  past  the  mere  thought  of  the 
'^  great  unclaimed  "  languishing  in  dur- 
ance vile  "unbeknown,"  without  heirs 
or  owners,  has  painfully  tantalized 
many  otherwise  happy  and  contented 
persons.  Men  and  women  have  been 
known  to  go  mad  (our  asylums  are  full 
of  them)  because  of  their  fruitless 
quest  after  moneys  that,  for  them  at 
least,  never  had  any  existence,  save  in 
imagination  or  on  paper.  An  old  man, 
for  instance,  kept  calling  for  many 
years  at  a  well-known  banking  estal>- 
lishment  asking  to  be  paid  certain 
moneys  which,  he  declared,  were  left 
him  by  a  deceased  relative.  Of  course 
it  was  all  a  delusion,  but  the  poor  fel- 
low would  never  take  any  denial  or 
rebuff,  and  would  retire  consoling  him- 
self with  the  imagination  that,  as  the 
rate  of  interest  was  compound,  the  cap- 
ital was  every  day  growing  more  and 
more  I  Tet  who  has  not  some  interest 
in  the  question  of  unclaimed  money, 
especially  if,  as  has  been  quite  seri- 
ously suggested,  there  is  —  nay,  there 
must  be  —  a  veritable  Treasure  Island 
undiscovered,  a  "mine  of  Golconda" 
unexplored  in  almost  every  commercial 
community  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  not  to  speak  of 
the  vast  stores  of  wealth  —  the  accu- 
mulations of  many  years  —  "banked 
up  "  in  such  reservoirs  as  the  Bank  of 
England,  Chancery,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Debt  Commis- 
sioners ?  In  fact,  an  opinion  has  been 
affirmed  that  if  all  the  mass  of  moneys 
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lying  unclaimed,  and,  so  far,  inopera- 
tive, in  the  hands  of  bankers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  alone  could,  by  some 
means  or  other,  be  put  into  circulation, 
such  a  momentum  would  be  given  to 
the  trade  of  the  world  as  has  never 
before  been  experienced.  By  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  streams  of  gold  thus  set 
free  the  stagnant  pools  of  commerce 
would,  in  many  departments,  begin  to 
flow  with  a  fresh  life  and  vigor,  mak- 
ing the  wildernesses  to  blossom  as  the 
rose,  and  the  waste  places  to  shout 
with  exceeding  joy  I  But  even  were  it 
possible  to  conceive  of  such  a  flood-tide 
of  fortune  being  suddenly  set  free  to 
flush  the  channel-ways  of  trade  and 
commerce,  the  result  would,  it  is 
feared,  be  grievously  disappointing  to 
many  persons.  Expecting  the  ''  spate,' ' 
when  nothing  more  than  a  dew-fall 
comes  in  answer  to  their  petitions,  how 
they  would  rail  at  the  gods  I  Let  us, 
however,  look  into  the  subject  fairly, 
and  without  prejudice,  and  in  the  first 
place  admit  that  there  are,  as  every 
experienced  banker  knows,  not  a  few 
valid  reasons  why  the  moneys  of  their 
customers  do  sometimes  fall  under  the 
category  of  the  ''  great  unclaimed."  A 
few  of  these  reasons  may  be  enumer- 
ated and  considered :  — 

First,  The  money^  or  deposit^  is  abso- 
lutely forgotten  by  owner. 

It  might  well  be  supposed  that 
money  is  one  of  the  last  things  about 
which  the  memory  of  ordinary  people 
should  become  oblivious.  In  these 
times  especially,  the  experience  is  per- 
haps too  much  the  other  way.  And 
yet,  in  every  one  of  the  four  or  fLv^ 
thousand  banks  (inclusive,  of  course, 
of  branches)  doing  business  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present 
time,  it  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  not  a  few  depositors  whose  balances 
are  either  "  dormant "  or  "  unclaimed  " 
from  this  cause  alone.  In  some  in- 
stances the  number  must  obviously  be 
much  larger  than  in  others,  but  the 
fact  is  enough,  surely,  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  enviable  idiosyncrasy 
with  respect  to  money  matters  in  the 
minds  of  hundreds  of  persons,  and  in 


spite  of  many  incentives  to  concern 
themselves  therewith !  Not  long  ago 
an  old  and  apparently  poor  woman, 
who  had  become  incapable  by  reason  of 
infirmity  of  caring  for  herself,  was  re- 
moved to  the  workhouse.  On  entering 
one  of  the  dormitories,  she  was  handed 
over  to  the  care  of  a  female  warder  to 
have  a  necessary  change  of  clothing. 
Her  old  garments — filthy  rags  —  were 
about  to  be  destroyed,  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  warder  was  drawn  to  a 
crumpled  paper  of  some  kind  sewn  up 
within  the  folds  of  a  gown.  With  a 
tuition  born  probably  of  experience, 
the  attendant,  on  ripping  up  the  gar« 
ment,  found  a  deposit-receipt  for  one 
hundred  pounds  in  the  name  of  the 
new  inmate,  and  dated  twenty-five 
years  previously  I  With  a  sublime  dis- 
regard for  her  possessions,  the  poor 
woman  declared  she  remembered  noth- 
ing about  the  receipt,  and,  in  fact, 
almost  disowned  it.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  in  this  case  the 
money  was  absolutely  forgotten,  even 
though  it  was  apparently  carefully 
concealed. 

Second,  Owner  ofmo^xey  dead  ;  receipt 
lost  or  destroyed^  and  money  unknown  to 
next  of  kin. 

Were  it  possible  to  obtain  statistics 
bearing  on  this  ^'  reason,"  it  would 
most  likely  be  found  that  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  moneys  ^'  unclaimed  " 
are  in  this  position  because  of  the  death 
of  the  original  ownera  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  the  vouchers,  or  from 
the  fact  that  the  existence  of  the  de- 
posits is  unknown  to  the  next  of  kin. 
It  is  the  every-day  experience  of  bank- 
ers to  have  inquiries  addressed  to  them 
by  relatives  of  deceased  persons  as  to 
the  prohahility  of  deposits  being  at 
credit ;  for  it  is  strange  that,  invariably 
almost,  the  inquiries  assume  there  are 
funds  I  Every  banker  is  familiar  with 
them,  sometimes  too  much  so.  Occa- 
sionally the  inquiries  do  actually  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  what  is,  in  a  sense, 
'^  found  money  "  to  the  relatives  of  de- 
ceased depositors,  but  far  more  fre- 
quently they  lead  to  nothing,  and  of 
course  there    is  the  inevitable  disap- 
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pointment.  "The  money  must  be 
here  ;  wc  know  that  our  friend  has 
been  seen  to  enter  the  office  !  "  is  often 
the  answer  the  patient  official  gets 
when  the  search  has  resulted  in  nil. 
And  because  a  man  has  been  seen  once 
or  twice  to  enter  the  door  of  a  bank,  he 
must,  forsooth,  have  left  a  pile  in  its 
coffers  I  Such  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common notion  on  the  part  of  the 
relatives  of  deceased  persons,  in  whose 
affaii*s  they  have  suddenly  developed  a 
reallv  affectionate  interest  I  An  amus- 
ing  incident  in  illustration  of  this  ami- 
able concern  happened  some  time  since, 
in  the  office  of  a  public  bank,  where  it 
has  been  the  practice  for  some  years  to 
advertise  from  time  to  time  for  lapsed 
depositors  having  pretty  considerable 
balances  at  their  credit.  One  of  these 
depositora  was  a  lady  —  a  spinster  — 
whom  the  bank  officials  thought  to  be 
dead.  A  few  days  after  the  advertise- 
ment appeared,  however,  she  walked 
into  the  bank  and  presented  her  re- 
ceipt for  re-indorsement  and  the  addi- 
tion of  arrears  of  interest.  Receiving 
back  her  voucher,  she  promised  not  to 
be  so  long  again  in  returning  to  the 
bank,  and  then  took  her  leave.  She 
had  not  long  left  the  premises  when  a 
young  woman  stepped  forward  to  the 
counter,  and  declared  with  some  de- 
gree of  pride  that  she  was  a  niece  of 
the  person  advertised  for,  whom  she 
DOW  called  to  represent,  believing  hon- 
estly her  relative  was  dead,  as  she  had 
not  heard  of  her  for  a  long  time. 
**  What  do  you  want  to  know  ?  "  cau- 
tiously inquired  the  official.  "Oh, 
how  much  money  my  aunt  has  left 
me,"  replied  the  young  woman.  "I 
can't  very  well  tell  you  that,"  said  tlie 
banker ;  "  but  if  you  take  the  trouble 

to  call  at  No. Street  "  (giving 

the  aunt's  address),  "you  will  see 
somebody  there  who  can  tell  you  how 
much  she  is  likely  to  leave  you  when 
she  18  done  mih  it!"  Surmising  the 
truth,  that  her  aunt  was  alive  and  able 
to  look  after  her  money  matters  hereelf, 
the  next  of  kin  left  the  bank  with  some 
precipitancy. 

Third,  Owner  living ^  hut  has  lost  re- 


ceipt and  actually  thiyiks  the  deposit  \8 
forfeited. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  but  such 
actually  is  a  not  uncommon  reason  why 
money  becomes  unclaimed  in  the  handa 
of  bankers.  Of  course  it  applies  to 
a  very  restricted  class  of  persons,  to 
whom  the  penalty  sometimes  attached 
to  the  losing  of  a  deposit-voucher  ap- 
pears to  be  more  formidable  and  annoy- 
ing than  it  really  is,  and  so  becoming 
indifferent  after  a  time,  they  grow  into 
the  belief  that  they  have  forfeited  their 
right  to  their  money  I 

Fourth,  Owner  keeping  money  as  a 
provision  for  the  inevitable  "  rainy  day,^^ 
hut  that  emergency,  if  it  ever  has  actually 
occurred,  not  having  required  that  the 
money  should  he  uplifted  as  anticipated^ 
owner  permits  the  money  to  lie  dormant^ 
and  eventually  forgets  ahout  it. 

Fifth,  Oumer  abroad,  or  removed  from 
locality  where  the  money  is  deposited. 

Sixth,    Owner   has   deposited   money 
against  sickness,  or  perhaps  to  provide 
for  funeral   expenses^    and   religiously 
leaves  it  untouched. 

Seventh,  Legal  dispute  between  owner 
and  other  persons  places  an  etnbargo  on 
the  money,  pending  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  which  perhaps  is  not  arrived  at 
till  after  many  years. 

How  suggestive  does  the  term  "In 
Chancery"  seem  in  this  connection  I 
Of  the  tides  of  fortune  that  are  ever 
emptying  themselves  into  that  Niagara 
of  gold,  as  Chancery  may  not  inaptly 
be  described,  perhaps  the  most  imj^or- 
tant,  at  any  rate  the  most  interesting 
from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  is 
that  whose  waters  have  been  troubled 
by  legal  imbroglios.  Indeed  here  rests, 
undisturbed  and  dormant  in  the  most 
literal  sense  possible,  as  much  money, 
"  embargo'd  "  from  this  cause  alone,  as 
could,  were  it  conceivable  to  apply  it  to 
such  a  purpose,  wipe  out  the  national 
debt  of  England,  and  leave  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  a  few  millions 
sterling  as  a  surplus  I  But,  of  course, 
it  cannot  be  said  on  any  pretext  what- 
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ever  that  all  money  thus  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  so  to  speak,  in  Chancery, 
comes  under  the  category  of  the  ^'  great 
unclaimed."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  and  strange  are  the  quests  there- 
after that  are  being  made  from  day  to 
dny  without  cessation.  Some  of  the 
"seekers "do  now  and  again  succeed 
ill  attaining  the  *'''  golden  goal "  after 
much  weary  and  heart-breaking  effort, 
though  many  more  find  at  last  that 
they  have  only  been  in  pursuit  of  a 
phantom,  about  which  they  never  had 
the  least  right  to  concern  themselves. 
Still,  the  amount  of  money  dormant 
or  unclaimed,  because  in  dispute,  not 
only  in  Chancery,  but  in  many  of 
the  banks  and  similar  establishments 
throughout  the  country,  must  at  the 
present  date  have  reached  a  truly  fabu- 
lous figure. 

Eighth,  Oumer  gets  married,  and  has 
some  private  reason  for  concealing  the 
fact  of  having  money  in  bank,  and  there- 
fore leaves  it  untouched, 

Certninly  the  ways  of  some  people 
with  their  money  are  past  finding  out  I 
Few  persons  might  be  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  money  should  become  dor- 
mant for  the  foregoing  reason  ;  and 
yet  what  banker  is  there  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who,  from  his  own  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  his  customei*s,  will 
not  readily  indorse  it  as  sound,  and  as 
accounting  for  not  a  few  balances  in 
his  ledger  that  have  remained  'Mm- 
claimed  "  for  years  ?  A  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  its  strange  idiosyn- 
crasies, in  at  least  every-day  concerns, 
may  be  as  readily  acquired,  perhaps 
more  readily,  at  the  banker's  counter 
as  at  any  other  place  of  public  resort. 

Ninth,  Money  has  been  lodged  by 
friend  or  relative  of  owner  unknown  to 
ih^  latter  ;  friend  or  relative  dies  ;  re- 
ceipt not  found,  or  destroyed  or  loithheld. 

Tenth,  Owner  wilfully  neglects,  though 
perhaps  does  not  forget  money,  by  reason 
of  some  strange  idiosynci'asy  in  money 
matters. 

Eleventh,  Oumer  having  left  no  next* 


of  kin  or  executor,  the  money  remaitis  in 
bank  indefinitely,  unless  the  crown  au- 
thorities happen  to  get  unnd  of  the  fact 
and  authorize  its  transfer  to  their  keeping 
as  ultimus  haeres. 

In  these  matters,  however,  the  banks 
keep  their  own  secrets  ;  besides,  such 
ownerless  moneys  are  every  whit  as  safe 
in  their  custody  as  lying  dormant  in 
the  hands  of  the  Exchequer. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  that 
lead  to  moneys  coming  every  day  within 
the  categoi-y  of  the  "  great  unclaimed." 
It  is  hardly  possible  there  can  be  many 
other  equally  good  reasons  besides 
those  enumerated ;  if  so,  then  such 
moneys  cannot  be  very  "  canny  "  — 
i.e.,  to  use  an  expressive  Scotticism, 
"  the  deil  has  finger'd  the  stuff  !  "  But 
there  are  two  questions  suggested  by 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  from 
a  popular  i>oint  of  view.  First,  Is  it 
possible  to  arrive  at  any  approxima- 
tion of  the  total  amount  of  unclaimed 
money,  say,  in  this  country  alone  ? 
And  if  so,  what  may  that  amount  be  ? 
Secondly,  Ought  anything  to  be  done 
by  act  of  Parliament  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  as  far  as  possible,  pro  bono  pub- 
lico, or  at  least  for  the  benefit  of  whom 
it  may  concern  ?  As  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, no  trustworthy  data  indicating  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  is  available  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  quite  possible, 
of  course,  to  guess  and  even  to  come 
within  a  few  millions  of  the  actual 
figures,  but  surely  it  can  serve  no  good 
purpose  to  attempt  this.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  sometimes  been  done,  but 
the  bases  of  calculation  being  generally 
of  an  unsubstantial  and  therefore  unre- 
liable diameter,  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  are  practically  of  no  value  whatever. 
Speaking  broadly,  however,  and  mak- 
ing the  most  liljeral  allowance  for 
moneys  lyiog  dormant  and  unclaimed 
in  the  most  out-of-the-way  places,  the 
amount  of  the  '^  great  unclaimed  "  in 
the  United  Kingdom  alone  is  nothing 
in  comparison  to  what  it  has  often  been 
guessed  at. 

One  or  two  ascertained  facts  will  so 
far  bear  out  this  opinion.  For  in- 
stance, when  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
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failed  some  years  ago,  it  was  found  on 
its  affairs  being  wound  up  that  Ibe 
gross  amount  of  deposits  remaining  un- 
claimed did  not  exceed  5a.  per  cent.,  or 
£25,000  I  At  the  date  of  its  stoppage 
the  bank's  liabilities  in  respect  of  de- 
posits were  about  £12,000,000  sterling, 
so  that  this  £25,000  was  —  in  the  very 
special  circumstances  of  a  bank  whose 
disastrous  stoppage  was  known,  im- 
mediately on  that  event  happening, 
throughout  the  entire  civilized  world  — 
a  very  small  item  of  unclaimed  money 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
bank's  business  and  the  number  of  its 
depositors.  At  the  present  time,  the 
amount  of  the  public  deposits  in  all  the 
banks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  includ- 
ing the  Savings  Banks,  may  be  quoted 
at  from  £650,000,000  to  £700,000,000. 
Assuming  for  argument's  sake  that  the 
apparent  causes  that  lead  to  moneys  be- 
coming unclaimed  are  somewhat  more 
general  now  than  they  were  even  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  78.  6d, 
per  £100  is  perhaps  nearer  the  amount 
in  that  position  than  it  was  then,  it 
will  be  seen  that  about  £2,250,000  or 
£2,500,000  may  be  fairly  taken  as  the 
sum  of  the  ^^ great  unclaimed"  in  the 
banking  institutions  in  this  country  at 
the  present  day.  Of  course  there  are 
also  other  commercial  concerns  where 
moneys  lodged  get  into  this  undesirable 
condition  (undesirable,  that  is,  in  the 
sense  that  the  great  bulk  of  unclaimed 
money  is,  just  because  of  its  dormancy, 
unavailable  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  commerce)  ;  but  until  Parliament 
compels  all  banking  institutions  and 
places  of  public  deposit  to  publish 
periodical  returns  on  the  subject,  and 
to  take  such  steps  as  might  lead  to  the 
owners  of  unclaimed  moneys  or  their 
representatives  being  found,  it  will  be 
quite  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any 
satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy  what 
the  amount  of  such  moneys  actually  is, 
and  how  distributed  in  the  hands  of  its 
custodiers.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
second  question.  Ought  Parliament  to 
take  any  action  in  this  matter  ?  Most 
emphatically.  Yes  I 

In  America  the  citizens  are  not,  and 
are  not  likely  ever  to  be,  tantalized  by 


visions  of  unclaimed  money,  in  amount 
^^  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,"  such 
as  do  vex  the  people  of  this  country, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  a  wise  act  of 
legislature,  which  was  passed  about 
twenty  years  ago,  made  it  practically 
impossible  for  dormant  or  unclaimed 
moneys  to  grow  to  any  extent.  That 
act  provided,  among  other  things,  that 
'^  public  notification  be  made  once  in 
five  years  of  the  names  of  the  parties 
interested  in  the  dormant  moneys,  with 
their  last  known  residence,  and  of  the 
sums  held  over  and  above  the  amount 
of  interest  allowed."  By  this  simple 
expedient  the  rightful  owners  to  dor- 
mant moneys  in  danger  of  being  lost  to 
them  are  easily  traced ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  in  the  American  States,  and  in 
France  also  (for  there,  too,  the  same 
common-sense  practice  prevails),  the 
"great  unclaimed,"  as  popularly  un- 
derstood here,  is  a  term  that  has  little 
or  no  significance  for  the  peoples  of 
those  countries,  who  are  therefore  bliss- 
fully free  from  the  "snare  and  delu- 
sion "  that  so  often  belong  to  it  I 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  BALTIC  AND  NORTH  SEA  SBXP-CANAL. 

This  summer  will  be  fulfilled  a  long- 
cherished  Teutonic  dream  —  the  com- 
pletion of  a  navigable  water-way  for 
sea-going  vessels  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Sea,  entirely  through 
German  territory.  Yet  it  is  worth  not- 
ing that  the  great  scheme  which  has 
been  successfully  carried  out  by  Ger- 
man enterprise  was  Danish  in  origin, 
and  traverses  a  country  which  once  — 
and  not  so  long  ago  —  was  Danish  by 
right  of  possession.  When,  however, 
King  Christian  YII.  of  Denmark, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  began  the 
Eider  Canal  to  connect  the  harbor  of 
Kiel  with  the  river  Eider,  he  little 
thought  that  he  was  preparing  the  way 
for  the  maritime  expansion  of  a  power 
tliat  was  destined  to  sweep  the  Danes 
out  of  Sleswig-Holstein.  And  ever 
since  the  Germans  have  taken  their 
place  there,  the  desire  has  been  cher- 
ished of  being  altogether  independent 
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of  Denmark  iu  passing  from  coast  to 
coast  of  the  German  Empire.  Nor 
was  it  only  desire  for  independent 
communication  that  moulded  the  enter- 
prise, for  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  — 
especially  in  winter  time  —  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Baltic  round  the 
north  of  Denmark  are  manifold.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  render  intelligi- 
ble the  chafing  of  German  navigators 
against  the  long  round  by  Skager  Back 
and  the  Kattegat  for  sea-traffic  be- 
tween Hamburg  and  Danzig,  or  even 
between  Bremen  and  Liibeck.  And 
yet  as  a  commercial  highway  the  new 
uaual  is  not  very  highly  appraised,  its 
chief  value  in  Germany  being  that  it 
will  afford  direct  water  communication 
between  the  two  great  arsenals  of  the 
empire,  and  will  enable  the  imperial 
war-ships  to  control  both  coasts  in  time 
of  war.  When  Germany  became  a 
great  naval  power,  Yon  Moltke  said 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  her  to  secure  her  possible  naval 
operations  from  the  interference  of  an 
inconvenient  neighbor.  Later  on,  the 
necessity  was  urged  of  having  free  and 
direct  communication  between  the 
great  dockyards  of  Kiel  and  Wilhelms- 
haven.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
strategical  rather  than  commercial  con- 
siderations have  influenced  the  work, 
which  the  Emperor  William  I.  inau- 
gurated in  1887  as  ''for  the  honor  of 
Germany,  and  for  the  good,  the  great- 
ness, and  the  strength  of  the  empire." 

We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with 
motives,  however,  although  there  is 
this  to  be  pointed  out,  that  had  the 
canal  been  designed  for  commercial 
purposes  only,  the  other  German  States 
might  well  have  declined  to  contribute, 
as  of  every  hundred  vessels  that  pass 
between  the  two  seas,  about  ninety 
belong  to  Pnissia,  upon  whom  would, 
therefore,  have  been  thrown  the  cost 
of  construction.  As  it  is,  only  one- 
thiixl  of  the  cost  is  being  borne  by 
Prussia,  and  the  other  two-thirds  pro- 
portionally by  the  other  members  of 
the  empire. 

It  was  in  1887  that  the  first  Emperor 
William  inaugurated  the  work,  which 
will   thus    have  occupied  eight  years 


when  the  second  Emperor  William  for- 
mally celebrates  its  completion.  But 
previous  to  1891,  not  very  much  prog- 
ress was  made.  By  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, 1892,  some  £5,800,000  had  been 
expended  on  it ;  the  estimated  cost 
was  ie8,000,000 ;  and  the  actual  cost 
will  be  probably  not  less  than  £10,000,- 
000.  Yet  the  canal  is  only  some  sixty- 
two  miles  long,  and  for  a  considerable 
part  of  its  course  traverses  low-lying 
level  ground.  This  physical  character 
of  the  country  has  enabled  the  engi- 
neers to  dispense  with  locks ;  but  it 
has  also  added  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion in  other  ways.  Thus,  at  Griinen- 
thal  and  at  Levensau  (near  Kiel),  great 
high-level  bridges  have  had  to  be 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  each,  in  order  to  carry  the 
railways  over  the  water-way. 

The  Baltic  entrance  to  the  -  canal  is 
at  Holtenau,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Kiel,  and  within  three  miles  of 
the  celebrated  arsenal.  In  this  portion 
of  the  route,  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  old  Eider  Canal,  which  King 
Christian  constructed  between  Holte- 
nau and  Kendsburg  on  the  Eider.  It 
really  connected  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  was 
hampered  by  many  locks,  and  could 
not  pass  vessels  drawing  more  than 
about  nine  and  a  half  feet  of  water. 

Some  ten  miles  from  Holtenau,  the 
canal  reaches  a  great  natural  lake 
called  the  Flemhude  See,  and  here  a 
great  engineering  problem  had  to  be 
solved.  The  level  of  the  lake  is  some 
twenty  feet  above  that  of  the  ship- 
canal,  and  the  question  to  be  decided 
was  whether  the  basin  should  be 
drained  or  dammed.  To  drain  it  would 
have  been  to  sterilize  the  surrounding 
country  ;  and  to  dam  it  involved  a  de- 
viation in  the  course  of  the  river  Eider. 
A  huge  dam  has  therefore  been  con- 
structed to  cut  off  the  lake,  and  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  dam  a  channel  has 
been  cut  for  the  river,  thus  converted 
into  a  canal.  This  fresh- water  canal 
runs  for  some  distance  parallel  with  the 
sea-canal,  but  some  twenty  feet  above 
it ;  and  here  again  critics  have  found 
objections.    They  say  that  this  is  the 
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weakest  pari  of  the  whole  work,  and 
that  carefully  and  skilfully  as  it  has 
been  carried  out,  the  ship-canal  will 
always  be  liable  to  the  danger  of  the 
fresh-water  canal  breaking  through  and 
sweeping  away  the  dam.  If  so,  the 
consequences  to  the  maritime  water- 
way would  be  disastrous. 

Leaving  the  Flemhude  See,  the  canal 
passes  through  some  other  lakes,  which 
are  utilized,  and  about  half-way  reaches 
the  town  of  Bendsburg,  and  so  on  to 
Giiineuthal,  which  is  on  the  watershed 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea. 
Here  the  digging  had  to  be  carried  to  a 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet, 
and  here  had  to  be  constructed  one  of 
the  high-level  bridges  already  men- 
tioned, to  carry  the  Holstein  Bail  way 
over  the  canal.  From  Giiiuenthal  to 
Brunsbiittel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
which  is  the  North  Sea  terminus,  the 
route  is  through  a  level,  though  marshy, 
country.  The  difficulty  at  this  part 
was  not  in  cutting  the  channel,  but  in 
building  up  the  banks,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  sandy  soil  taken  out  of  the 
deep  cutting  at  Griineuthal  had  to  be 
brought  across.  Although  this  part  of 
the  work  presented  no  engineering  dif- 
ficulty, it  was  toilsome  and  costly. 

The  entire  length  of  the  canal  from 
Holtenau  to  Brunsbiittel  is  officially 
stated  at  98*65  kilometres,  which  is 
rather  under  sixty-two  miles.  In 
breadth,  the  water-way  varies,  but  the 
navigable  channel  is  the  same  at  bot- 
tom as  that  of  the  Suez  Canal,  say 
seventy  feet.  As  it  is  intended  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  the  largest  and 
heaviest  vessels  in  the  German  navy, 
which  draw  over  twenty-five  feet,  a 
depth  of  something  like  twenty-eight 
feet  will  have  to  be  preserved,  as  such 
vessels  could  not  attempt  the  passage 
without  a  few  feet  of  water  between 
their  keels  and  the  bed.  Whether  this 
depth  can  be  maintained  without  great 
annual  outlay  is  a  nioot-poiut  which 
can  only  be  determined  by  experience. 

Besides  the  Griiuenthal  viaduct,  there 
are  three  railway  bridges  (two  of  them 
8Wing*bridges),  and  six  highroads  are 
carried  over  the  canal.  The  great 
high-level  bridge  at  Levensau  has  two 


arches  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
span  each,  and  has  two  towei*s  at  each 
side.  The  canal  is  to  be  electrically 
lighted  along  its  whole  coui*se.  There 
are  great  incandescent  lamps  of  twenty- 
five  candle-power,  placed  at  intervals  of 
eight  hundred  feet  along  both  sides, 
besides  arc  lamps  for  the  ferries, 
bridges,  and  locks.  On  the  lakes 
through  which  the  canal  passes,  the 
course  will  be  marked  by  gas -lighted 
buoys.  For  such  a  gigantic  system  of 
electric  lighting,  enormous  machinery 
has  been  erected  both  at  Holtenau  and 
Brunsbiittel. 

While  the  water-way  is  level  through- 
out, it  requires  locks  at  each  end,  for 
this  reason  —  that  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide  at  each  end  is  not  simultaneous. 
For,  during  the  spring-tides  the  water 
may  rise  fifteen  feet  above  and  sink  ten 
feet  below  the  ordinary  levels  at  Binins- 
biittel.  This  alone  may  make  a  differ- 
ence of  twenty-five  feet  at  the  North 
Sea  end  ;  while  at  the  Baltic  end,  where 
the  rise  and  fall  is  small,  the  effect  of 
the  wind  is  marked.  When  it  blows 
strong  from  the  east,  the  water  in  the 
Bay  of  Kiel  will  rise  as  much  as  eight 
feet ;  and  when  it  blows  hard  from 
the  west,  it  will  fall  to  the  same  extent 
—  making  at  this  end  a  range  of  eigh- 
teen, or,  allowing  for  tides,  of  twenty 
feet. 

To  meet  this  difficulty  arising  from 
the  changing  sea-levels,  locks  have  had 
to  be  built  at  each  end,  adding,  of 
course,  greatly  to  the  cost.  At  Bruns- 
biittel, on  the  dreary,  fiat  stretch  of 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  which  serves  to  depress  the 
spirits  of  the  sea-worn  tourist  on  his 
way  to  Hamburg,  the  entrance  locks 
have  had  to  be  founded  on  immense 
masses  of  concrete  deposited  on  the 
muddy  bottom.  Here  two  great  har- 
bors have  been  constructed,  the  one 
within  the  other,  for  the  shelter  of 
vessels  intending  to  make  the  passage 
of  the  canal.  The  inner  harbor  is  to 
be  reserved  for  German  naval  pur- 
poses, and  is  seventeen  hundred  feet 
long  by  five  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
broad.  The  outer  one  is  for  the  use  of 
the  mercantile  marine,  and  is  twenty- 
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three  huudred  feet  long,  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  broad.  Be- 
tween these  harbors  and  the  canal 
eutmnce  is  erected  a  tower  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  which  will 
regularly  exhibit  the  water-level  in  the 
Elbe,  in  the  canal,  and  in  the  first  lock. 
Tbe  harbors  are  protected  by  two  piers, 
on  the  end  of  each  of  which  is  a  light- 
house. To  enter  the  canal  from  the 
Elbe  the  vessel  firat  enters  a  lock  five 
Iiundred  feet  long  by  some  eighty-five 
feet  wide,  which  shuts  of!?  the  sea,  and 
then  tlirough  another  lock  of  the  same 
dimensions,  which  raises  or  lowers  to 
the  level  of  tbe  water-way.  Arrived  at 
the  Holtenau  end,  a  double  lock  of  the 
same  size  deposits  the  vessel  in  the 
waters  of  the  Baltic  in  the  Bay  of  Kiel. 
These  immense  locks  are  fitted  with 
the  most  improved  machinery  ;  and  at 
the  Kiel  end  the  quay  and  harbor 
accommodation  is  being  provided  on 
the  most  thorough  and  business-like 
scale. 

The  locks  are  not  so  much  what  we 
usually  mean  by  canal  locks,  as  regu- 
lators of  the  water-level  and  adjusters 
to  the  winds  and  tides.  It  is  intended, 
we  beUeve,  that  the  Brunsbiittel  lock 
shall  be  kept  open  for  three  or  four 
horn's  at  a  time  during  ebb-tide,  and 
that  the  Holtenau  lock  will  only  be 
closed  during  spring-tides,  or  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  strong  from  certain 
quarters.  If  these  intentions  can  be 
carried  out,  there  will  be  uninterrupted 
navigation  for  a  portion  of  each  day  in 
ordinary  weather. 

The  passage  from  Brunsbiittel  to 
Holtenau,  it  is  calculated,  will  occupy  a 
steamer  fifteen  hours,  and  passing- 
places  for  very  large  vessels  are  pro- 
vided at  intervals,  and  in  the  lakes, 
80  that  two  streams  of  traffic  may  flow 
in  opposite  directions  simultaneously. 
Should  the  predictions  above  referred 
to  about  the  greater  resistance  of  the 
water  to  large  vessels  in  so  confined  a 
channel  be  verified,  the  passage  will 
occupy  an  entire  day  at  least.  But 
assuming  fifteen  hours  to  be  the  possi- 
ble time  of  transit  from  Brunsbiittel  to 
Holtenau,  that  contrasts  with  two 
whole  days  at  present  required  to  make 


the  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  round  the  Danish  peninsula  to 
Kiel. 

As  the  saving  of  time  in  the  passage 
between  the  two  seas  is  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  claimed  for  the 
new  water-way,  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  that  for  a  moment.  A  little 
study  of  the  map  will  show  that  as  far 
as  British  ports  are  concerned  the  ad- 
vantages cannot  be  the  same.  Thus, 
while  vessels  proceeding  from  the  En- 
glish Channel  to  the  Baltic  may  find 
the  canal  a  convenience,  it  does  not 
follow  that  vessels  proceeding  from  the 
north-east  ports  of  England  and  from 
Scotland  will  find  any.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, the  ports  of  the  whole  British 
coast  from  the  Wear  northwards  will 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  canal,  be- 
cause the  route  from  them  into  the 
Baltic  will  be  pnictically  as  short  vi& 
Cape  Skagen,  and  without  the  risk  of 
detention  always  incidental  to  inland 
water-ways. 

Of  course  the  Danes  do  not  regard 
with  favor  a  project  designed  to  reduce 
the  sea-traffic  past  their  doora,  and  as  a 
counter-agent  to  the  attractions  of  the 
canal,  Copenhagen  has  been  made  a 
free  port,  and  other  facilities  are  being 
provided  for  shipping  by  the  old  sea- 
route.  The  Danes  protest  that  it  is 
rarely  indeed  that  the  Sound  and  the 
Great  Belt  are  closed  simultaneously 
by  ice,  whereas  the  difficulties  of  Elbe 
navigation  are  annual.  The  Sound  was 
stopped  by  ice  in  the  winter  of  1892- 
93 ;  but  Kiel  was  closed  for  a  much 
longer  period. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  question  ;  but 
on  the  other  side,  besides  the  saving 
in  time  by  the  use  of  the  canal  — 
which  will,  it  is  claimed,  reduce  certain 
voyages  now  occupying  from  two  to 
four  days  to  from  fifteen  to  thirty  hours 
—  there  is  the  question  of  safety,  and 
therefore  of  saving  in  insurance.  The 
Danish  coast  is  well  lighted,  but  yet  is 
responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  an- 
nual wreckage.  Between  1858  and 
1891,  it  is  recorded  that  no  fewer  than 
eight  thousand  vessels  were  lost  on 
these  coasts  —  an  average  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  a  year.    During  the 
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last  five  years,  according  to  German 
statistics,  ninety-two  German  vessels 
were  lost  in  Danish  waters,  with  up- 
wards of  seven  hundred  lives.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  forty-five  thousand 
vessels  annually  double  Cape  Skagen, 
of  a  total  of  about  sixteen  million  tons, 
and  the  Germans  expect  to  attract 
about  one-half  of  that  trafiic  to  their 
new  ship-canal.  If  they  do  so,  a  mod- 
erate impost  for  dues  should  yield  a 
fair  return  on  the  capital  invested,  after 
paying  working  expenses. 

But  in  Germany  the  undertaking  is 
regarded  less  as  a  financial  investment 
than  as  a  national  enterprise.  By 
means  of  the  canal,  the  coal-owners  of 
Rhenish- Westphalia  hope  to  secure  the 
Baltic  markets  at  present  supplied  from 
England  and  Scotland  ;  and  other  com- 
mercial advantages  are  expected  for 
other  industries  of  the  empire.  The 
strategic  importance  of  the  canal,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  gives  it  its  highest 
value  in  German  eyes ;  and  from  one 
point  of  view,  the  new  water-way  may 
be  regarded  as  a  peaceful  device  for 
sweeping  Denmark  out  of  the  path  of 
Germany  as  a  naval  power. 


From  The  Spectator. 
BIBD-UFE  IN  SPRING. 

Now  —  that  spring  is  gently  creeping 
over  the  land  —  is  the  time  to  note 
what  visible  effect  the  long,  tireless 
frost  of  1895  has  had  on  the  feath- 
ered host  haunting  garden,  copse,  and 
*  hedgerow.  News  comes  to  us  from 
many  parts  of  the  country  that  song- 
sters are  scarce,  and  the  lovers  of  birds 
mourn  as  they  think  of  the  blackbirds 
and  throstles  who  crept  into  the  rabbit- 
burrows  to  die  of  cold  and  starvation, 
and  whose  bodies  are  now  being  found 
daily  by  ferreters  in  many  districts  in 
Surrey.  If  this  mortality  has  extended 
over  other  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  is  little  room 
for  wonder  at  the  unusual  silence  of 
the  season,  —  the  absence  of  **the 
charm  of  birds. '^  Luckily,  it  is  only 
the  first  stage  of  being  frozen  to  death 
which  is  painful,  the  end  is  only  insen- 


sibility and  an  endless  sleep.  When 
the  rime  ,was  on  the  trees,  and  the 
thermometer  below  zero,  nothing  was 
more  pathetic  than  to  mark  the  tame- 
ness  of  wild  birds,  denoting  as  it  did 
that  starvation-point  was  reached,  and 
that  little  bird  -  hearts  were  beating 
feebly  in  painful  want. 

Feeding  birds    (to  those  who  love 
them)   became  a  science  as  the  frost 
continued,  and  well  has  the  labor  been 
repaid  for  —  taking  as  a  single  instance 
a  garden  that  the  present  writer  knows 
of  —  where  the  birds  have  been  well 
cared    for,    blackbirds    and    throstles 
abound  in  plenty  (they  begin  singing 
their  love-songs  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning)  and   the  titmice    don  their 
best  plumage,  their  splendid  condition 
attracting  the  attention  of  all  visitors. 
Outside  the  windows  on  the  lawn  the 
top  of  the  village  Christmas-tree  was 
planted  in  the  snow,  and  the  boughs 
hung  with  suet  and  bones  and  walnut- 
shells,  while  a  space  in  the  snow  was 
cleared,  and  this  was  strewn    half-a- 
dozen  times  a  day  with  bread-crumbs 
and    hemp-seed,    wheat,    chopped-up 
meat,  and  such-like  delicacies.    On  a 
little  table  close  to  the  window  were 
nuts  for  the  nut-hatches,  pretty  blue- 
backed  birds  with  soft  chestnut  breasts, 
who  became  quite  tame,  flying  off  with 
their  treasure  to  their  *'  cache  "  in  the 
old  wall  '*  under  the  beech-tree  ; "  and 
on  the  swept  path  rape-seed  was  scat- 
tered for  the  linnets  and  gold-finchea. 
In  fact,  all  the  birds  became  so  tame 
that  when  their  host  went  outside  to 
replenish  the  supplies  and  whistled  a 
well-known  call,  they  flew  across  the 
lawn  towards  him,  and  the  shrubs  close 
by  instantly  became  alive  with  guests. 
Now  and    then  a  squirrel   came  and 
made  sad  havoc  in  the  tree  and  demol- 
ished the  nuts  on  the  table  ;  but  he 
had  notice  to  quit,  and  hurried  off  in  a 
passion,  making  up  his  mind    to  re- 
venge himself  on  a  feast  of  lily-bulbs 
and   daffodils ;    and  his  place  was  at 
once  fllled  by  the  nut-hatches  again, — 
a   one-legged    chafiinch    who   hopped 
gaily  about  apparently  not  at  all  incon- 
venienced by  the  loss  of  a  limb,  hedge- 
I  sparrows,     blackbirds,     robins,     and 
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thrushes,  with  all  the  different  titmice, 
who  spent  most  of  their  time  balanc- 
ing upside-down  on  the  walnut-shells, 
which  were  filled  with  tempting  lard, 
and  suspended  by  threads  to  the  tree 
and  verandah.  In  the  woods  the  bodies 
of  defunct  rooks  were  found  hanging 
to  boughs  and  lying  on  the  ground, 
having  been  starved  to  death  ;  for  the 
only  food  within  miles  was  frozen 
turnip-tops,  which  had  to  be  burrowed 
for  under  the  snow,  —  and  indigestible 
food  enough  it  was,  hardly  keeping 
body  and  (may  we  say  ?)  soul  together. 
Coming  home  to  roost  over  the  woods, 
they  had  to  stop  and  rest  from  sheer 
weakness,  —  a  thing  they  would  never 
think  of  doing  in  an  ordinary  way. 

Now  the  scene  is  changed,  and  the 
rookery  is  the  centre  of  noisy  family 
life,  a  great  deal  of  chattering  and  fuss- 
ing is  going  on  among  the  nests  high 
up  in  the  fir-trees,  and  the  jackdaws 
seem  to  be  quarrelling  over  their  do- 
mestic arrangements,  and  are  disturbed 
and  upset  in  their  minds  by  a  hawk 
who  insists  on  crying  in  the  air  over- 
head, and,  just  to  annoy  his  neighbors, 
has  chosen  to  build  this  year  in  the 
rookery.  A  yaffle  laughs  the  hawk  to 
scorn,  and  flies  off  to  find  a  convenient 
tree  where  he  can  bore  a  hole  and 
make  his  nest  while  he  recalls  the  first 
day  of  the  thaw,  when  he  spent  hours 
on  the  edge  of  the  lawn  boring  into  an 
ant's  nest,  and  revelling  in  a  feast  he 
had  not  enjoyed  for  weeks,  and  caring 
little  in  his  greediness  whether  his 
crimson  head  was  covered  with  dirt  or 
not. 

"  Of  all  seasons  there  is  none  that 
can  vie  with  the  spring  for  beauty  and 
delightfulness,"  writes  Addison  in  May, 
1712.  ^'  It  bears  the  same  figure  among 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  that  the  morn- 
ing does  among  the  divisions  of  the 
day,  or  youth  among  the  stages  of 
life  ; ''  and  the  chiff-chaff  echoes  the 
sentiment  overhead.  This  little  war- 
bler is  the  first  of  the  migrants  to 
arrive  ;  the  first  to  tell  us  on  his  arrival 
from  Algeria,  in  that  monotonous  little 
song  of  his,  that  spring  is  here. 
"Chiff-chaff,  chiff-chaff  ; "  yet  no  song 


is  more  welcome  ;  and  as  we  listen  to 
him  —  glad  to  hear  his  greeting  —  a 
flock  of  fieldfares  fiy  overhead,  uttering 
a  clatter  of  good-bye  on  their  way  to 
Norway  ;  whither  Wolf,  the  great  ani- 
mal and  bird  painter,  and  Gould  fol- 
lowed them  to  study  their  ways  and 
habits.  So  the  ways  of  the  migrants 
cross,  and  set  one  thinking  of  ships 
that  pass  in  the  night,  of  the  order  that 
daily  changeth,  and  the  study  of  bird- 
life  becomes  more  and  more  absorbing. 
In  the  same  letter  of  Addison's  quoted 
above  from  "  The  Spectator,"  he  writes: 
''  The  cheerfulness  of  heart  that  springs 
up  in  us  from  the  survey  of  Nature's 
works,  is  an  admirable  preparation  for. 
gratitude.  A  grateful  reflection  on  the 
Supreme  Cause  produces  it,  sanctifies 
it  in  the  soul,  and  gives  it  its  proper 
value.  Such  an  habitual  disposition  of 
mind  consecrates  every  field  and  wood» 
turns  an  ordinary  walk  into  a  morning 
or  evening  sacrifice,  and  will  improve 
those  transient  gleams  of  joy  which 
naturally  brighten  up  and  refresh  the 
soul  on  such  occasions,  with  an  invio- 
lable and  perpetual  state  of  bliss  and 
happiness."  A  study  of  nature's  works 
must  bring  us  into  touch  with  the  Cre- 
ator, and  the  *'  struggle  for  the  life  of 
others  "  cannot  be  more  perfectly  illus- 
trated, even  to  Drummond's  satisfac- 
tion, than  in  the  binl-life  of  springtime. 
The  birds  are,  some  of  them,  court- 
ing in  pairs  over  the  garden  ;  now  the 
catkins  cover  the  hazel,  and  the  palm 
is  in  bloom,  and  they  are  ready  to 
give  their  lives  for  their  nestlings,  the 
beautiful  nests  being  tangible  proofs  of 
untiring  love.  Over  the  woods  a  soft 
green  is  creeping,  and  a  blush  of  pur- 
ple buds  is  visible  at  last.  The  heart 
of  spring  is  throbbing  with  life,  every- 
where the  brown  earth  is  pierced  by 
green  shoots,  and  the  bare  boughs  are 
bursting  into  life.  The  heart  of  spring^ 
is  throbbing,  it  is  heard  in  the  garden, 
in  the  woodland,  on  the  moor ;  and 
though  the  dead  gorse  and  heather  and 
burnt  shrubs  remind  us  that  the  deadly 
frost  laid  his  hand  upon  the  earth,  the 
cold  is  forgotten  in  the  glorious  awak« 
ening  of  nature. 
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Armorial  Bearings^  Old  and  New. 


From  Daheim. 
ARMORIAL  BEARINGS,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

The  growth  of  the  cities  and  their 
political  power,  which  forced  the  citi- 
zens to  defend  themselves  with  sword 
and  shield  against  similar  armed 
knights,  led  to  the  adoption  of  armorial 
bearings  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  this  blazonry  soon  became 
hereditary  in  the  best  families.  The 
nobles  did  not  regard  this  with  any 
displeasure,  for  long  before  that  time 
the  golden  spur  and  the  sword-belt  had 
become  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
nobility.  They  did  not  dream  of  re- 
garding these  citizens  as  their  equals, 
although  they  often  called  in  the  help 
of  the  citizens  and  paid  them  knightly 
honors.  About  1400,  however,  the  first 
families  of  the  free  cities  began  to  be 
recognized  as  noble.  Until  that  time 
every  coat-of-arms  was  a  free  inven- 
tion, transmitted  from  father  to  son. 
Each  man  took  care,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  adopt  a  blazonry  different 
from  that  of  every  one  else.  The  year 
1400  brought  a  revolution  in  heraldry. 
The  German  emperor  began  to  grant 
armorial  bearings  to  commoners.  The 
first  was  given  to  the  sons  of  Folze 
Eyermenger,  a  citizen  of  Mainz,  and 
dates  from  St.  Hieronymus's  Day  (Sep- 
tember 30),  1400.  .  .  .  The  recipients 
of  such  coats-of-arms  were  described  as 
^^ comrades  in  arms"  of  the  knights, 
and  therefore  their  equals.  Later, 
however,  a  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween patents  of  blazonry  and  patents 
of  nobility.  The  older  patrician  fami- 
lies took  care  to  have  their  blazonry 
recorded  and  confirmed. 

In  North  Germany  the  civic  right  to 
adopt  armorial  bearings  developed  quite 
spontaneously.  Patrician  families  in 
the  possession  of  such  coats-of-arms 
were  found  at  a  very  early  date  in  the 
cities  of  Kduigsberg,  Stettin,  Danzig, 
Elbing,  Thorn,  Cologne,  Diisseldorf, 
Berlin,  etc.  The  free  cities  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Lfibeck,  and  Frankfort  had 
many  families  whose  nobility  was  con- 
firmed by  imperial  patents.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  nine-tenths  of  such 
blazonries  were  invented  by  the  first 


who  bore  them,  and  transmitted  to  the 
heirs.  The  courtiers  now  and  then 
complained,  but  without  effect,  al- 
though the  emperor  threatened  to  pun- 
ish those  who  adopted  a  coat-of-arma 
without  imperial  sanction.  Since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  it  became 
the  practice  of  all  better-class  families 
to  adopt  armorial  bearings.  Even  the 
great  poet  Goethe  chose  one  and  in- 
formed his  prince  [the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar]  of  the  fact  in  1775.  The 
emperor  afterward  confirmed  this  coat- 
of-arms  when  he  knighted  Goethe, 

In  Prussia  the  authorities  never  hin- 
dered the  adoption  of  armorial  bearings 
as  long  as  they  did  not  collide  with 
those  of  the  nobles.  This  did,  how- 
ever, happen  at  times,  and  King  Fred- 
erick William  I.  endeavored  to  raise  a 
little  money  for  his  giant  regiments  by 
infiictiug  fines  upon  those  who  used 
illegitimate  coats-of-arms.  But  Prus- 
sian law  does  not  prevent  any  citizen 
from  adopting  such  ensigns  and  trans- 
mitting them  to  his  heirs.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  better-class  families  will 
again  return  to  this  practice  instead  of 
the  meaningless  and  insipid  mono- 
grams now  in  use.  The  right  of  a  citi- 
zen to  adopt  armorial  bearings  is  an 
historical  one,  and  only  the  uneducated 
will  deride  it ;  and  only  malevolent 
persons  will  regard  its  exercise  as  a 
species  of  self-aggrandizement. 


Handel*  8  Expressive  Pathos.— When 
Handel  was  blind  he  composed  his  '^Sam- 
son,'* in  which  is  the  most  touching  of 
songs,  ^ ^  Total  Eclipse. * '  He  sent  for  Beard, 
then  the  most  popular  singer  of  the  day. 
''Mr.  Beard,''  he  said,  '*I  have  made  a 
song,  which  I  cannot  sing  as  it  ought  to  be 
sung,  but  I  can  tell  you  how  it  ought  to  be 
sung.**  But  then  he  sang  it  with  most 
expressive  pathos.  Beard  stood  listening 
in  silent  wonder  and  admiration.  When 
it  was  ended,  he  said,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  '*  But,  Mr.  Handel,  I  can  never  sing 
it  like  that !  **  This  anecdote,  not  recorded 
in  common  biographies  of  Handel,  used  to 
be  told  by  the  late  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
whose  letters  have  recently  been  published. 
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Serenade^  etc. 


SERENADE. 

The  throBh  upon  the  apple-bough 
A-8way  each  tardy  daybreak  now, 
Hath  a  new  song  within  his  mouth, 
Taught  by  the  breezes  of  the  south. 

Of  loosened  soil  he  softly  sings, 
Green  moss,  and  happy  garden  things,  — 
Wake-robins  on  the  sheltered  side 
Of  hedges  where  white  violets  hide. 

His  ear  laid  to  the  rugged  bark, 
He  hears  the  sap  stir  in  the  dark, 
He  feels  a  vital  pulse  imbue 
The  branches  wet  with  morning  dew. 

And  where  the  lowest  twig  descends 
Earthward  to  meet  its  grassy  friends, 
Through  bud  and  blade  a  tremor  shoots. 
And  thrills  among  the  apple-roots  ; 

And  every  breathless  branch  vibrates, 
Quick  with  a  million  blossom-fates,  — 
And  in  the  grey,  expectant  hush 
One  hears  the  singing  of  the  thrush. 
Spectator.  MAY  Btbon. 


TO  THE  GRIFFIN. 

{By  Calverleriia  Ruaticanua,) 

Griffin,  who  benignly  beamest 
(So  to  speak)  upon  the  Strand, 

To  the  rustic  eye  thou  seemest 
Quite  superlatively  grand. 

Griffin,  grim  and  grimy  Griffin, 
Few,  Joe  tells  me,  will  agree 

With  my  artless  numbers,  if  in 
Undiluted  praise  of  thee. 

Critics,  so  he  says,  by  dozens 

Swear  thou  couldst  not  well  be  worse, 
Yet  from  one  poor  country  cousin's 

Pen  accept  a  tribute  verse. 

Some  of  London's  statues  now  are 

F6ted  richly  once  a  year  ; 
Some — it  seems  a  shame,  1  vow — are 

Fated  to  oblivion  there. 

Once  a  year  a  primrose  bower 
Draws  the  folks  around  for  miles, 

Dizzy  blossoms  into  flower, 
Almost  into  ''  wreathed  smiles.'* 

Once  a  year  by  all  the  town  o'er- 
-whelmed  in  bays  is  Gordon  seen, 

Countless  wreaths  recording  "  Brown  (or 
Jones)  thus  keeps  thy  memory  green." 


Once  a  year  King  Charles's  statue 

Paragraphs  jocose  invites. 
Wreathed  with  flowers  by  Infatu- 

-ated  modem  Jacobites. 

Thus  their  substance  people  waste  on 

This  queer  decorative  fit — 
Wreaths  are  sometimes  even  placed  on 

Mere  nonentities  like  Pitt. 

But — I  cannot  think  what  Joe  meant — 

No  one  —  so  he  said  to  me — 
In  his  most  expansive  moment 

E'er  has  twined  a  wreath  for  thee ! 

So  I  cast — in  no  derision  — 
From  my  'bus-top  garden-seat 

These  few  violets,  with  precision^ 
At  what  I  must  call  thy  feet. 

'Tis  not  that  thy  mien  is  stately, 
'Tis  not  that  thy  grace  is  rare, 

'Tis  not  that  I  care  so  greatly 
For  thy  quaint  heraldic  air  ; 

But  contemptuous  men  neglect  thee,. 

Load  thee  with  invective  strange, 
So  with  violets  I  have  decked  thee, 

And  with  verses,  as  a  change. 

Punch, 


BEST. 

Rest  to  the  toilwom  brain. 

Rest  to  the  hands  and  feet. 

Rest  from  life's  struggle  and  strain, 

Rest  from  its  fever  and  heat. 

Rest  in  some  quiet  country  lane, 

Far  from  the  loud  city  street. 

With  its  wretchedness,  squalor,  and  pain  ; 

There  with  calm  Nature  to  meet. 

From  her  lips,  fresh  with  dew  or  with  rain. 

Alone  in  her  sacred  retreat. 

The  secret  of  rest  thus  to  gain. 

Such  rest — ah  I  how  sweet  I 

After  labor  comes  rest. 
After  the  day  cometh  night. 
Peace  to  the  troubled  breast, 
Joy  to  the  sad  and  opprest. 
And  to  the  darkened  sight, 
Out  of  the  distant  west. 
At  eventide,  cometh  light. 

So  when  the  weary  fight 

Of  life  has  been  fought  and  won, 

To  the  captive  soul  cometh  flight 

To  regions  beyond  the  sun. 

C  Is.  A. 
Brodiek:  Esstor  Sunday.  Academy. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Beview. 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  CANADA.^ 

.  In  aa  address  presented  a  few 
months  ago  to  the  governor-general, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  —  a  national  institution  com- 
posed of  literary  and  scientific  men 
drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  learned  bodies 
of  the  Dominion  —  made  a  very  appro- 
priate reference  to  the  important  ser- 
vices rendered  by  such  men  as  Lord 
Sydenlmm,  Lord  Elgin,  Lord  Dufferin, 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  ^'that 
sovereign  whose  reign  best  illustrates 
the  genius  of  the  English  race,  and  is 
coincident  with  that  admirable  system 
of  government  under  which  Canada 
has. attained  her  present  favorable  posi- 
tion among  the  communities  of  the 
world."  These  words  emphatically 
state  an  historic  truth.  No  one  will 
deny  that  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  present  reign  has  been  —  not  the 
victories  won  by  Great  Britain  in  for- 
eign wars,  for  these  are  but  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  those  of  other 
times  ;  not  triumphs  in  diplomacy,  for 
they,  have  not  been  remarkable  ;  not 
even  success  in  literature,  for  more 
lasting  fame  has  been  probably  won  by 
writers  of  other  periods ;  not  the  ex- 
traordinary expansion  of  commerce 
and  wealth  which  has  resulted  from 
the  evolution  of  sound  economic  ideas, 
pational  enterprise,  and  scientific  dis- 
covery. No,  assuredly  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  enduring  achievement  of 
the  reign  has  been  the  economic, 
intellectual,  and  political  development 
of  those  prosperous  communities  which 
form  the  colonial  empire  of  the  British 
Isles.      We  have    had  quite    recently 

<  1.  Prooeedlnge  and  Transaotions  of  the  Royal 
Soeiety  of  Canada.    Volb.  i.-xl.    Montreal:.  1803- 

1894. 

'  2.  The  History  of  Canada.    By  W.  Kingsford, 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.    7  toIb.     Toronto  and  London : 

1887-1804. 

3.  Parliamentary  Procedure  and  Practice,  with  a 
Review  of  the  Origin,  Growth,  and  Operation  of 
Parliamentary  Institutions  in  Canada.  By  J.  G. 
Boarinot,  C.M.G.,  D.C.L.  Second  edition.  Mont- 
real: 1802. 

4.  Proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  held 
at  Ottawa,  Canada,  from  June  38  to  July  0, 1804. 
Ottawa:  1804. 


some  evidence  of  the  remarkable 
growth,  and  the  imperial  aspirations  of 
these  countries,  in  the  Conference  that 
has  been  held,  in  the  political  capital  of 
the  Dominion,  of  delegates  from  eight 
free  self-governing  colonies  in  Austral- 
asia, South  Africa,  and  America,  who 
came  together  for  the  express  purpose 
of  discussing  questions  which  not 
merely  affect  their  own  peculiar  and 
sectional  interests,  but  touch  nearly  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  the  empire  at 
large.  Such  a  conference  was  not  only 
an  evidence  of  colonial  expansion  and 
ambition,  but  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  importance  of  Canada  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  wide  imperial  domain  of 
England,  since  it  was  not  in  London^ 
but  under  the  shadow  of  her  own  Par- 
liament buildings,  that  colonists  met  iu 
conference.  The  fact  that  such  a  con- 
ference was  possible  in  the  year  of 
grace  1894  is  the  most  expressive  testi- 
mony that  could  be  borne  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  colonial  policy  of  a  reign 
which  has  given  ^'  so  admirable  a  sys- 
tem of  government,"  not  merely  \,o 
Canada,  but  to  all  those  colonics  that 
have  attained  so  ^^  favorable  a  position 
among  the  communities  of  the  world." 
We  purpose  iu  the  present  paper  to 
give  a  brief  historic  retrospect  of  the 
position  Canada  occupied  at  the  time 
when  her  Majesty  ascended  the  throne, 
and  to  compare  it  with  that  the  Do- 
minion now  holds  as  a  federation  of 
seven  provinces  and  organized  terri- 
tories extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  No  one  will  gain- 
say Canada's  pre-eminence  among  the 
dependencies  when  we  consider  how 
much  she  has  done  in  fifty  years,  de- 
spite the  enormous  difficulties  that  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  her  progress  on 
account  of  the  rivalry  of  a  great  repub- 
lican power  on  her  borders  for  three 
thousand  miles,  which  has  drawn  away 
from  her  the  wealth  and  population  of 
Europe,  and  also  a  large  number  of 
Canadians  from  year  to  year  up  to  a 
very  recent  period.  In  this  review  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  some 
leading  features  of  Canadian  history. 
In  these  days,  when  Englishmen  have 
learned  at  last  to  take  an  interest  in 
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colonial  qdestions  —  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  lessons  may  be  learned  from 
even  colonial  history  and  colonial 
statesmanship  —  we  feel  no  apology 
need  be  made  to  our  readers  if  we  ask 
them  to  give  their  attention  for  a  few 
minutes  to  a  short  account  of  the  polit- 
ical evolution  of  the  Canadian  federa- 
tion, which  has  already  passed  beyond 
the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  its  ex- 
istence. In  this  record  we  shall  see 
what  elements  of  stability  this  federa- 
tion possesses,  even  when  compared 
with  that  great  power  to  the  south 
whose  remarkable  development  has 
been  among  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  century  now  so  near  its 
close. 

Both  England  and  France  entered 
about  the  same  time  on  a  career  of  col- 
onization in  North  America.  Cham- 
plain  was  already  encamped  with  his 
little  band  of  settlers  on  the  pictur- 
esque heights  of  Quebec^  when  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  the  rock- 
bound  coast  of  New  England.  Then, 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  the  colonies 
of  England  and  France  struggled  for 
the  mastery.  The  sturdy  independence 
of  the  English  colonists,  accustomed  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves,  left  as  a 
rule  to  govern  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  the  free  instincts  of  English- 
men, was  in  decided  contrast  with  the 
subserviency  of  the  French  colonists, 
kept  constantly  in  trammels  by  the 
king  and  his  ministers,  who  were  al- 
ways opposed  to  the  merest  semblance 
of  local  self-government.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  freedom  they  enjoyed, 
and  the  energy  and  enterprise  peculiar 
to  a  commercial  and  maritime  people, 
the  English  colonists,  who  inhabited  a 
relatively  narrow  strip  of  territory  from 
Maine  to  Carolina,  soon  outnumbered 
the  population  of  the  struggling  com- 
munity that  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  history  of  the  French  Cana- 
dian there  is  much  to  interest  us.  His 
patient  endurance,  his  fidelity  to  his 
country,  his  adventurous   life   in  the 

>  GhMnplain  arriyed  at  Qaebee  (Stadaeon^)  on 
July  3, 1608,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pictur- 
esque town. 


wilderness  of  the  West,  afford  themes 
for  poetry,  history,  and  romance.  The 
struggles  of  Champlain,  the  adventures 
of  La  Salle  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  exploits  of  the  cowreurs  de 
bais  and  gentlemen-adventurers  on  the 
rivers  and  among  the  forests,  the  ef- 
forts of  Frontenac  and  other  French 
governors  to  found  a  new  France  ou 
the  continent,  have  already  found  iu 
Francis  Parkman  an  eloquent  and  faith- 
ful historian.  France  dreamed  once 
of  founding  a  mighty  empire  which 
would  stretch  from  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  or  He  Royale,  through  the 
valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  of  eventually  having  the 
supremacy  in  North  America ;  but  the 
genius  of  Pitt  relieved  the  English  col- 
oni9ts  of  the  ,  fears  they  .  entertained 
with  reason  when  they  saw  a  cordon 
of  forts  stretching  from  Louisbour^  to 
the  heights  of  Quebec,  to  Champlain, 
Niagara,  and  the  forks  of  the  Ohio. 
With  the  fall  of  Quebec  and  Montreal 
in  1759-60,  France  left  the  New  World 
to  England,  and  of  ail  her  former  pos- 
sessions she  now  retains  only  some  in- 
significant islands  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  where  her  fish- 
ermen continue  to  prosecute  the  fish- 
eries as  they  did  centuries  ago  before  a 
European  had  founded  a  settlement  iu 
Canada.  The  conflict  with  France  had 
done  much  to  restrain  the  spirit  of  self- 
assertion  among  the  English  colonists, 
and  to  keep  them  dependent  upon  En- 
gland ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  had 
shown  them  their  power,  and  taught 
them  to  have  much  more  confldence  iu 
their  own  resources  as  a  people.  The 
capture  of  the  formidable  fortress  of 
Louisbourg,  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
Vauban's  engineering  skill,  by  the 
New  England  volunteers  under  Pep- 
perell  and  the  fleet  under  Warren, 
was  the  principal  incident  in  their  his- 
tory which  showed  the  people  their 
strength,  and  nerved  them  to  enter  into 
what  must  have  seemed  to  many  a 
hopeless  struggle  with  England.  The 
fall  of  Quebec  may  be  considered  the 
firat  step  in  the  direction  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  old  English  colonies. 
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When  the  War  of  Independence  was 
over,  Canada  was  only  a  sparsely  set* 
Ued  country,  in  which  the  French 
Canadians  were  very  largely  in  the  ma- 
jority. In  ^ova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Prince  Edward  Island  there 
was  a  small  English  population,  chiefly 
compose<1  of  United  Empire  loyalists.^ 
A  considerable  number  of  the  same 
class  came  over  from  the  United  States, 
and  settled  in  the  eastern  townships  of 
French  or  Lower  Canada — now  Quebec 
— and  in  the  province  of  Upper  or 
Western  Canada,  now  Ontario.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  Independence  the 
French  Canadians  resisted  all  attempts 
tliat  were  made  to  induce  them  to  unite 
their  fortunes  with  the  revolted  col- 
onies. The  British  government  and 
Parliament  had  seen  the  necessity  of 
conciliating  the  conquered  people,  and 
had  passed  in  1774  what  is  known  as 
tlie  Quebec  Act,*  which  gave  additional 
guarantees  to  that  nationality  for  the 
security  of  their  property  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  language,  religion, 
and  institutions.  Owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  this  conciliatory  policy,  and 
to  the  efforts  of  the  priests,  who  have 
always  been  firm  friends  of  British 
rule,  the  French  people  of  Lower  Can- 
ada remained  faithful  to  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  history  of  those  times 
records  the  death  of  the  brave  Mont- 
gomery and  the  defeat  of  his  troops, 
who  invaded  Canada  and  besieged 
Quebec,  under  the  delusion  that  the 
province  would  be  an  easy  conquest  as 
soon  as  the  invaders  set  foot  within  its 
limits. 

With  the  settlement  of  Upper  Can- 
ada by  the  loyalists  and  the  English 
population  that  subsequently  flowed 
into  the  country,  it  was  thought  advis- 
able to  establish  two  provinces,  in 
which  the  French  and  English  ele- 
ments would  be  kept  separate  and  dis- 
tinct* With  the  light  that  experience 
has  given  us  in  these  later  times,  it 

>  In  1784  thera  were  in  Upper  Gftnada  ten  thoa- 
nod  United  Empire  loyalists ;  in  Nora  Seotia  and 
New  Branswtclc,  twenty  thousand.  In  1790  the 
population  of  Canada  was  161,311,  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were  French. 

*  Imperial  Statute,  14  Geo.  111.  c.  83. 

•  Constitutional  Aot,  1701,  or  31  Qeo.  III.  e.  31. 


was  a  great  mistake,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  statesmen,  to  have  isolated  the 
races,  and,  by  hedging  in  the  French 
at  the  very  commencement  of  their 
history,  to  have  prevented  the  gradual 
absorption  of  all  nationalities  into  one 
great  English-speaking  people.  Par- 
liament formed  a  legislature  for  each 
province,  and  wished  the  people  of 
Canada  *'  God  speed  "  in  the  new  ex- 
periment of.  government  on  which  they 
were  entering.  No  doubt  can  exist  as 
to  the  sincerity  and  good  wishes  of  the 
English  statesmen  of  those  days,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  they  always  built  with 
wisdom.  In  the  first  place,  they 
erected  a  structure  of  provincial  gov- 
ernment which  was  defective  at  its 
very  foundation.  There  was  an  entire 
absence  of  institutions  of  local  govern- 
ment in  French  Canada  —  of  that  sys- 
tem  which,  from  the  earliest  period  in 
the  history  of  the  old  English  colonies, 
enabled  them  to  manage  their  local 
affairs.  May  it  not  be  said  with  truth 
that  England  herself  has  received  no 
more  valuable  heritage  than  that  sys- 
tem of  local  self-government  which, 
cumbrous  and  defective  as  it  may  have 
become  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
can  be  traced  back  to  those  free  in- 
stitutions in  which  lay  the  germs  of 
English  liberty  and  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment ? 

But  in  Canada  there  was  no  sem- 
blance of  township  or  parish  govern- 
ment as  in  New  England  or  even  in 
Virginia.  The  people  of  Canada  wei*e 
called  upon  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a 
state  before  they  had  learned  those  ele- 
ments of  government  which  necessarily 
existed  in  the  management  of  the 
local  affairs  of  every  community, 
whether  it  were  town,  township,  or 
village.  It  was,  indeed,  surprising 
that  a  people  like  the  French  Cana- 
dians, unaccustomed  to  parliamentary 
institutions  or  Ipcnl  self-government  in 
its  most  elementary  form,  should  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  legislative 
history  have  shown  so  much  discretion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  discharged 
their  functions  for  a  while  with  pru- 
dence, and  set  to  work  to  understand 
the  principles  on  which  their  system  of 
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government  rested.  For  some  years 
the  machinery  of  government  worked 
fairly  enough,  and  the  public  men  of 
both  provinces  passed  much  useful  leg- 
islation. The  war  of  1812-1816,  in 
which  Canada  performed  her  part  with 
credit,  in  a  measure  prevented  any 
outbreak  of  political  conflict,  since  all 
classes  of  people  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  uniting  at  such  a  crisis  to  defend 
their  homes  and  country.  But  when 
peace  was  proclaimed  and  the  legisla- 
tures were  relieved  from  the  pressure 
that  the  war  had  brought  upon  them, 
the  politicians  again  got  the  upper 
hand.  The  machinery  of  government 
became  clogged,  and  political  strife 
convulsed  the  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  An  '^  irrepressible  conflict " 
arose  between  the  government  and  the 
governed  classes,  especially  in  Lower 
Canada.  The  people,  who  in  the  days 
of  the  French  regime  were  without  in- 
fluence and  power,  had  learned  under 
their  new  system,  defective  as  it  was  in 
essential  respects,  to  get  a  very  correct 
insight  into  the  operation  of  represen- 
tative government  as  understood  in 
England. 

They  found  they  were  governed,  not 
by  men  responsible  to  the  legislature 
and  the  people,  but  by  governors  and 
oflicials  who  controlled  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  councils.  If  there 
had  always  been  wise  and  patient  gov- 
ernors at  the  head  of  affairs,  or  if  the 
imperial  authorities  could  always  have 
been  made  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  grievances  laid  before  them,  or  had 
understood  their  exact  character,  the 
difference  between  the  government  and 
the  majority  of  the  people's  represen- 
tatives might  have  been  arranged  satis- 
factorily. But,  unhappily,  militaiy 
governors  like  Sir  James  Craig  only 
aggravated  the  dangers  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  gave  demagogues  new  oppor- 
tunities for  exciting  the  people.  The 
imperial  authorities,  as  a  rule,  were 
sincerely  desirous  of  meeting  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  a  reasonable 
and  fair  spirit,  but,  unfortunately  for 
the  country,  they  were  too  often  ill- 
advised  and  ill-informed  in  those  days 
of    slow   communication,   and   public 


discontent  was  allowed  to  seethe  nntil 
it  burst  forth  in  a  dangerous  form. 

In  all  the  provinces,  but  especially  in 
Lower  Canada,  the  people  saw  their 
representatives  practically  ignored  by 
the  governing  body,  their  money  ex- 
pended without  the  authority  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  country  governed 
by  irresponsible  oflicials.  A  system 
which  gave  little  or  no  weight  to  public 
opinion,  as  represented  in  the  House 
elected  by  the  people,  was  necessarily 
imperfect  and  unstable ;  and  the  natu- 
ral result  was  a  deadlock  between  the 
legislative  council,  controlled  by  the 
oflicial  and  governing  class,  and  the 
body  elected  by  the  people.  The  gov- 
ernors necessarily  took  the  side  of  the 
men  whom  they  had  themselves  ap- 
pointed, and  w^ith  whom  they  were 
acting.  In  the  maritime  provinces,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  governors  made 
an  attempt  to  conciliate  the  popular 
element  by  bringing  in  men  who  had 
influence  in  the  Assembly,  but  this 
was  a  matter  entirely  within  their  own 
discretion.  The  system  of  government 
was  generally  worked  in  direct  contra- 
vention to  the  principle  of  responsi- 
bilit}*  to  the  majority  in  the  popular 
House.  Political  agitators  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  exciting  popular 
passion.  In  Lower  Canada,  Papineau 
—  an  eloquent  but  impulsive  man,  hay- 
ing rather  the  qualities  of  an  agitator 
than  those  of  a  statesman  —  led  Uie 
majority  of  his  compatriots.  For  years 
he  contended  for  a  legislative  council 
elected  by  the  people,  for  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  none  of  the  men  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  party  in 
Lower  Canada  ever  recognized  the 
fact,  as  did  their  contemporaries  in 
Upper  Canada,  that  the  difficulty  would 
be  best  solved,  not  by  electing  an  Up- 
per House,  but  by  obtaining  an  execu- 
tive which  would  only  hold  oflice  while 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  people's  House.^  In 
Upper  Canada  the  Radical  section  of 
the  Liberal  party  was  led  by  Mr.  W. 
L3^on  Mackenzie,  who  fought  vigor- 
ously against  what  was  generally  known 

»  Lord  Durbanrs  Retort,  p,  47. 
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as  the  '^  Family  Compact,"  which  oc- 
cupied all  the  public  offices  and  con- 
trolled the  government.  In  the  two 
provinces  these  two  men  at  last  pre- 
cipitated a  rebellion,  in  which  blood 
was  shed  and  much  property  de- 
stroyed,^ but  which  never  reached  any 
very  extensive  proportions.  In  the 
maritime  province,  however,  where  the 
public  grievances  were  of  less  magni- 
tude, the  people  showed  no  sympathy 
with  the  rebellious  elements  of  the 
upper  provinces.  The  agitation  for 
responsible  government  in  those  colo- 
nies was  led  by  Mr.  Joseph  Howe,  who 
in  the  course  of  his  public  life  was 
always  animated  by  truly  loyal  British 
feelings,  and  was  never  Influenced  by 
passion  to  step  beyond  the  limits  of 
legitimate  constitutional  agitation. 

Such  was  the  political  situation  in 
Canada  when  Queen  Victoria  ascended 
the  throne  on  June  20,  1837.  If  we 
survey  the  general  condition  of  things 
in  those  troublous  times,  the  prospect 
was  not  encouraging.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  two  provinces  did  not 
exceed  one  million  souls,  of  whom 
nearly  one-half  were  French  Cana- 
dians. Trade  and  commerce  were 
quite  paralyzed  by  the  political  discon- 
tent which  had  existed  for  years,  and 
had  already  broken  out  into  rebellion. 
The  value  of  the  whole  trade  of  British 
North  America  —  that  is,  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  in  the  aggregate  — 
was  about  5,000,0002.  The  principal 
trade  was  in  fish  and  lumber,  for  the 
export  of  which  a  considerable  number 
of  vessels  was  yearly  built  in  the  mari- 
time provinces.  Not  more  than  four 
or  five  banks  existed,  and  none  of  them 
Jiad  a  large  capital  except  the  old  bank 
of  Montreal,  which  has  always  been 
Uie  most  important  monetary  institu- 
tion of  this  continent 

The  total  revenue  at  this  time  did 
not  exceed  140,0002.,  and  in  more  than 
one  province  the  revenue  was  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  legitimate  expenses 

i  The  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada  broke  ont  In 
1837.  Sir  John  Colbome  was  in  chief  oommand  of 
the  foroes,  and  soon  quelled  the  rebellion.  In 
Upper  Canada,  Sir  F.  Bond  Head  was  llentenant- 
goremor,  and  the  attempt  at  rebellion  broke  out 
hi  December,  1887. 


required  for  public  works  and  other 
necessary  improvements.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  situation  was  extremely 
serious.  In  consequence  of  the  con* 
struction  of  public  works,  commenced 
in  the  infancy  of  the  colony,  a  debt  of 
1,000,0002.  had  been  accumulated  when 
the  whole  revenue  did  not  reach  60,- 
0002. ,  and  was  inadequate  to  pay  the . 
interest.  A  financial  crisis  in  the 
United  States  had  led  the  banks  to 
suspend  specie  payments,  and  aggra- 
vated the  difficullies  of  the  commer- 
cial situation  in  Canada.  The  banks  of 
Lower  Canada  found  it  necessary  to 
follow  the  example  of  similar  institu- 
tions in  the  American  republic ;  though 
those  of  the  upper  province,  to  their 
credit,  successfully  tided  over  the 
crisis,  and  materially  lessened  the 
weight  of  financial  embarrassment. 
The  total  production  of  wheat  was  not 
beyond  five  million  bushels,  of  which 
nearly  four-fifths  at  that  time  was 
raised  in  French  Canada.  The  French 
hahitanU  carried  on  their  agricultural 
operations  with  little  energy  or  skill, 
and,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  rotation  of  crops  and  of  the 
true  principles  of  farming,  were  rapidly 
impoverishing  the  soil,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  their  wheat  crop 
diminished,  and  its  quality  became 
more  inferior.  Their  farms  were  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  —  deep, 
narrow  strips  —  and  their  houses  were 
crowded  as  near  the  river  as  possible, 
as  affording  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  communication  in  early  times 
between  the  settlements.  The  most 
noteworthy  buildings  were  those  be- 
longing to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
which  .then,  as  now,  dominated  the 
province.  The  system  of  laud  tenure 
in  French  Canada  was  not  one  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  industry  and  develop 
the  country.  In  early  days  the  seignio- 
rial tenure,  established  by  Richelieu 
with  the  idea  of  founding  a  Canadian 
noblesse  and  encouraging  settlement, 
had  had  some  advantages.  It  was  the 
feudal  system  modified  to  suit  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  new  country.  It  made 
the  seigneur  and  the  hahitantj  or  eensi" 
(aire,  equally  interested  in  the  culti- 
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vaiioQ  of  the  soil.  The  dues  and 
obligations  under  which  the  censitaire 
held  his  land  were  in  early  times  by  no 
means  onerous.  The  seigneur  was 
obliged  to  cultivate  and  settle  certain 
portions  of  his  land  at  the  risk  of  losing 
it  within  a  fixed  period,  a  penalty  fre- 
quently exacted  under  the  French 
rigime.  He  had  to  erect  a  mill  for  the 
grinding  of  grain  raised  in  the  district, 
a  great  convenience  to  the  habitanta 
in  early  times. 

But  the  system  grew  to  be  burden- 
some as  the  country  became  more  pop- 
ulous. The  seigniorial  exactions  were 
found  more  troublesome,  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  arose  in  connection  with 
the  disposal  of  lands  in  the  numerous 
seigniories  gradually  retarded  settle- 
ment and  enterprise  in  the  province. 
In  fact,  the  system  under  which  lauds 
were  granted  throughout  Canada  was 
not  adapted  to  the  encouragement  of 
settlement.  With  the  view,  probably, 
of  establishing  a  State  Church,  the 
imperial  government  had  by  the  act  of 
1791  granted  large  reserves,  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  much  discontent  had  consequently 
arisen  among  other  Protestant  denom- 
inations. Large  tracts  had  also  been 
set  apart  for  loyalists  and  military  men 
in  different  parts  of  the  province.  The 
natural  consequence  of  this  extrava- 
gance was  that  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able districts  of  Upper  Canada  were 
kept  idle  and  profitless  for  many  years. 
The  litUe  island  of  Prince  Edward  had 
been  nearly  all  granted  away  by  ballot 
to  a  few  landlords  in  a  single  day,  and 
until  very  recent  times  its  progress  was 
retarded  by  a  land  question  which 
always  created  much  discontent  and 
prevented  settlement.  The  means  of 
communication  in  each  province  were 
very  inferior,  in  the  absence  of  any 
liberal  system  of  municipal  institutions, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  large  dis- 
tricts owned  by  absentee  proprietors  or 
by  the  Church.  If  a  road  or  bridge 
was  required  in  Lower  Canada,  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  legislature. 
Things  were  a  little  better  in  Upper 
Canada,  where  there  was  a  system  of 
local  taxation  whiob,  imperfect  as  it 


was,  enabled  the  people  in  a  county  to 
make  minor  improvements.  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Halifax,  St.  John,  and  Toronto 
were  the  only  towns  of  importance, 
and  the  population  of  the  first — then, 
as  now,  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
British  North  America  —  did  not  ex- 
ceed forty  thousand  ;  while  Uieir  aggre- 
gate population  probably  reached  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls. 
The  streets  of  all  of  them  were  either 
ill-lighted  or  left  in  darkness,  and  with- 
out pavements. 

The  public  buildings,  as  a  rule,  had 
no  architectural  pretensions.  A  few 
colleges  and  grammar  schools  had  been 
established,  where  the  sons  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  could  obtain  an  ex- 
cellent classical  and  English  educaUoii 
for  those  times.  The  religious  com- 
munities of  Lower  Canada  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  country 
had  established  institutions  where  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  could  receive  cer- 
tain educational  advantages.  But  the 
State  had  not  in  any  degree  intervened 
successfully  in  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  popular  education. 

The  whole  public  expenditure  for 
common  and  district  schools  in  Upper 
Canada  was  a  little  above  8,0002.  a  year, 
and  these  schools  were  very  inferior  in 
every  respect.  The  masters  in  many 
cases  in  this  province  —  to  which  we 
refer  especially,  since  now  it  stands 
above  all  others  in  the  character  of  Its 
educational  progress — were  ill-paid , 
ill-educated  men  who,  having  failed  in 
other  pursuits,  resorted  to  teaching  as 
their  last  hope.  Many  of  them  were 
illiterate  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  brought  anti-British  ideas  into  the 
country,  and  taught  their  pupils  out  of 
American  text-books,  in  which,  of 
course,  prominence  was  given  to  Amer- 
ican history  and  institutions.  In 
1838-9  there  were  in  all  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica only  some  ninety-two  thousand 
young  people  out  of  a  total  population 
of  one  million  four  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  souls,  or  about  one  in  fifteen. 
The  administration  of  justice  in  all  the 
provinces,  except  in  Lower  Canada, 
was  on  the  whole  satisfactory  for  a  new 
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coantry,  where  the  highest  judicial  tal- 
ent was  not  always  available.  In  the 
French  section  there  was  a  lamentable 
want  of  efficiency  in  the  courts,  and  an 
absence  of  confidence  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  law  was  administered.  At 
times  there  was  a  decided  failure  of 
justice  in  criminal  cases,  owing  to  tlie 
complexion  of  the  juries.  In  certain 
cases  where  political  or  national  feeling 
was  aroused,  a  jury  was  not  likely  to 
convict  even  in  the  face  of  the  clear- 
est evidence  of  crime.  English  and 
French  Canadians  divided  in  the  jury 
box  according  to  their  nationalities. 
While  the  judges  of  the  highest  couils 
were  generally  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing and  fairness,  the  justices  of  peace 
were  chosen  without  any  regard  to 
their  character  or  ability  to  try  the  or- 
dinary p^ty  causes  which  fell  within 
their  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  cities  and 
towns  the  police  arrangements  were 
notoriously  defective.  Immigration 
was  rapidly  falling  off,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  distracted  state  of  the 
country,  but  also  to  the  mode  of  trans- 
portation. Those  were  days  when  the 
vessels  that  made  voyages  to  Canada 
were  literally  laden  with  disease  and 
misery.  In  the  overcrowded,  ill- ven- 
tilated, and  ill-equipped  vessels  that 
annually  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
death  was  ever  stalking  among  the 
half-starved,  unhappy  people  who  had 
left  their  wretched  homes  in  the  Old 
World  to  incur  the  horrors  of  the  holds 
of  the  pest-ship,  from  which  for  years 
had  been  ascending  the  cries  of  the 
martyred  emigrant. 

No  feature  of  the  aspect  of  things  in 
Canada  gave  greater  reason  for  anxiety 
than  the  attitude  of  the  French  and 
English  peoples  towards  each  other. 
The  very  children  in  the  streets  were 
formed  into  French  and  English  par- 
ties. As  in  the  courts  of  law  and  in 
the  legislature,  so  it  was  in  social  and 
every-day  life  —  the  French  Canadian 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  English 
Canadian.  Many  among  the  official 
and  governing  class,  composed  almost 
.exclusively  of  English,  were  still  too 
ready  to  consider  the  French  Canadi- 
ans as  inferior  beings,  and  not  entitled 


to  the  sdme  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  It  was  a 
time  of  passion  and  declamation,  when 
men  of  fervid  eloquence,  like  Papineau^ 
could  have  aroused  the  French  like  one 
man,  if  they  had  hud  a  little  more  pa- 
tience and  judgment,  and  had  not  been 
ultimately  thwarted  by  the  efforts  of 
the  priests,  who,  in  all  national  crises, 
have  intervened  on  the  side  of  reason 
and  moderation,  and  in  the  interests  of 
British  connection,  which  they  have 
always  felt  has  been  favorable  to  the 
continuance  and  security  of  their  reli- 
gious institutions.  Lord  Durham  in 
his  memorable  report  on  the  condition 
of  Canada,  has  summed  up  very  ex- 
pressively the  nature  of  the  conflict  in 
the  French  province.  "  I  expected,'* 
he  said,  "to  find  a  contest  between 
a  government  and  a  people  ;  I  found 
two  nations  warring  in  the  bosom  of  a 
single  state  ;  I  found  a  struggle,  not  of 
principles,  but  of  races." 

Amid  the  gloom  that  overhung  Can- 
ada in  those  times,  there  was  one  gleam 
of  sunshine  for  England.  Although 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  generally 
prevailed  among  the  people  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment was  administered,  and  of  the  at- 
tempts of  a  minority  to  engross  all 
power  and  influence,  yet  there  was  still 
a  sentiment  in  favor  of  British  connec- 
tion, and  the  annexationists  were  rela- 
tively few  in  number.  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head  understood  this  well  when 
he  depended  on  the  militia  to  crush  the 
outbreak  in  the  upper  province,  and 
Joseph  Howe^  the  eminent  leader  of 
the  popular  party,  uniformly  asserted 
that  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  were 
determined  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  empire  at  all  hazards.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  majority  of  the  leading 
men,  outside  of  the  minority  led  by 
Papineau,  Nelson,  and  Mackenzie,  harl 
a  conviction  that  Ensrland  was  ani- 
mated  by  a  desire  to  act  considerately 
with  the  provinces,  and  that  little  good 
would  come  from  precipitating  a  cou-^ 
flict  which  would  only  add  to  the 
public  misfortunes,  and  that  the  true 
remedy  was  to  be  found  in  consti- 
tutional  methods  of   redress  for   the 
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|K>litical  grievances  which  undoubt- 
«dly  existed  throughoat  British  North 
America. 

We  have  endeavored  to  summarize 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  the  firet  years  of  the  queen's 
reign.  It  was  a  most  critical  time  in 
the  career  of  the  Canadian  provinces. 
Had  the  British  government  been  pre- 
pared to  act  with  haste  or  temper,  the 
consequences  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  provinces  ;  but  they  acted  through- 
out the  whole  with  much  discretion, 
and  recognized  the  fact  at  the  outset 
that  mistakes  had  been  made  in  the 
past,  and  that  it  was  quite  dear  that 
the  people  of  Canada  would  not  be  sat- 
islied  with  a  mere  semblance  of  repre- 
sentative government.  The  mission  of 
Lord  Durham,  who  came  to  Canada  as 
governor-general  in  1838,  was  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  political  and  social 
development  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies.  Whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  held  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  course  he  pursued  with  respect  to 
the  rebels — a  number  of  whom  he 
banished  from  the  country  without 
even  a  form  of  trial  —  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  discretion  and  wisdom 
embodied  in  his  report,  of  which  Mr. 
Charles  Buller,  his  secretary,  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  have  been  the 
writer.^  The  statesmen  of  all  parties 
tn  England,  but  especially  Lord  John 
Eussell,  aided  in  moulding  a  new  policy 
towards  the  Canadas.  This  new  policy, 
of  which  the  reunion  of  the  two  prov- 
inces under  one  government  was  the 
foundation,  was  in  the  direction  of 
entrusting  a  larger  measure  of  self- 
government  to  the  people  —  of  giving 
them  as  complete  control  of  their  in- 
ternal affairs  as  was  compatible  with 
the  security  and  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  union  of  the  Canadas  in  1841, 
when  the  French  and  English  sections 
were  equally  represented  in  one  legis- 
lature, was  the  flrst  important  step  in 
the  movement  that  has  been  steadily 
going  on  for  many  years  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  unity  and  security,  as  well 

>  See  Mr.  OreviUe's  Joumali,  toL  i.,  p.  142. 


as  of  the  social  and  political  develop- 
ment, of  the  provinces  of  British  North 
America.'  Then  followed,  between 
1841  and  1849,  the  concession  of  re- 
sponsible government  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  and  the  handing 
over  to  Canada  of  the  control  of  her 
public  revenues  and  taxes,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  in  the  popular  House. 
At  the  same  time  came  the  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws,  which  had  fet- 
tered colonial  trade  since  the  days  of 
Cromwell.  The  post-office  was  given 
up  to  the  Canadian  government,  and  in 
fact  all  matters  that  could  be  consid- 
ered to  appertain  to  their  provincial 
and  local  interests  were  placed  under 
their  immediate  legislative  jurisdiction. 
The  Canadian  legislature,  under  the 
new  impulse  of  a  relatively  unfettered 
action,  went  vigorously  to  work  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  municipal  system 
as  indispensable  to  the  operations  of 
local  self-government.  The  trouble- 
some laud  question,  involved  in  the 
seigniorial  tenure,  was  settled,  after 
much  agitation,  on  terms  favorable  to 
vested  interests,  while  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves were  also  arranged  so  as  no 
longer  to  favor  one  Church  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  or  to  impede  the  prog- 
ress of  settlement  and  cultivation.  The 
union  of  the  Canadas  lasted  until  1867, 
when  it  had  outgrown  its  usefulness, 
and  the  provinces  found  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  federation,  which  had  been 
foreshadowed  by  Lord  Durham  and  ad- 
vocated by  many  eminent  men  even 
before  his  time. 

The  results  of  the  development  of 
Canada  since  1841  may  be  divided  for 
the  purposes  of  this  review  into  the 
following  phases :  Territorial  Expan- 
sion ;  Increase  of  Population  and 
Wealth  ;  Political  Development ;  Social 
and  Intellectual  Progress ;  National 
Unity. 

From  1841  to  1867  the  provinces  of 
British  North  America  remained  iso- 
lated from  each  other  as  distinct  polit- 

s  Imperial  Statute,  3  &  4  Viet.  e.  SB.  Lord  John 
RusMll  introdaoed  the  bill  to  reunite  the  prorlneei 
in  laiO.  It  was  aaeented  to  on  July  S3,  bat  did  not 
oome  into  effect  until  the  'ollowiQg 
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ical  entities,  only  united  by  the  tie  of  a 
common  allegiance  to  one  sovereign. 
Tlieir  political  organization  was  con- 
fined to  the  country  extending  from  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and    the  Atlantic    Ocean.     Of   these 
provinces  Ontario  was  the  most  popu- 
lous  and   the  richest   in    agricultural 
wealth,  although  it  has  not  as  great  an 
area  as  the  province  of  Quebec,  where 
a   more    rigorous    climate    and    large 
mountainous  tracts  —  the  hills  of  the 
Laurentides  —  have  rendered  the  coun- 
tiy  less  favorable  for   extensive   and 
productive  farming  operations.    A  very 
considerable  portion  of  Ontario,  even 
in  those  days,  was  a  wilderness,  and 
the  principal  cultivated  tract  extended 
for  a  few  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  most  populous  settlements  lay 
between    Ontario,   Erie,    and   Huron. 
The  Confederation  of  1867  brought  four 
provinces  into  one  territorial  organiza- 
tion for  general  or  Dominion  purposes 
—  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick  —  and  it  was  not  until 
1873  that  little  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  garden  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
united  its  political  fortunes  with  those 
of  the  young  Confederation.      Efforts 
were  made  to  bring  in  Newfoundland, 
but  purely  selfish  local  considerations 
prevailed  in  that  island  over  the  na- 
tional sentiment ;   though  the   unwis- 
dom of    the  course    pursued    by    the 
island   politicians  has  become  evident 
according  as  the  fishery  question  with 
the  United  States  comes  up  from  time 
to  time,  and  it  is  now  quite  clear  that 
this    large    colony,    which    has    been 
placed  as  a  sentinel  at  the  portals  of 
Canada,  must  ere  long  fall  into  line 
with  its  sister  colonies  in  North  Amer- 
ica.    One  of  the  most  important  results 
of  confederation  in  its  early  days  was 
the  annexation   by  the    Dominion  of 
that  vast  tract  of  country  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  almost  exclusively 
in  the  possession  of  the  Indians  and 
the  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany—  that  region  well  described  by 
General  Butler  as  'Hhe  Lone  Land," 
over  whose   trackless    wastes    French 
adventurers  had  been  the  first  to  pass 


—  a  region  of  prairies,  watered  by  great 
rivera  and  lakes,  above  whose  western 
limits    tower    the    lofty,    picturesque 
ranges  of  the  Rockies.    Next  came  into 
confederation  the  province  of  British 
Columbia,    which    extends   from    the 
Rockies  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  —  a     country    with     a    genial 
climate,  with  rapid  rivers  teeming  with 
fish,  witli  treasures  of  coal  and  gold, 
with  sublime  scenery  only  rivalled  by 
California.    A  new  province  was  formed 
in  the  North-West,  watered  by  the  Bed 
and  Assiniboine  Rivers,  and  territorial 
districts,  as  large  as  European  states, 
arranged  for  purposes  of  government 
out  of  the  vast  region  that  now,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  imperial  authorities, 
has  been  brought  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  government  of  Canada.    Within 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  years  Canada 
has  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  the  territory  now  under 
her  control  is  very  little  inferior  in  ex- 
tent to  that  of  the  great  republic  to  the 
south,  and  contains  within  itself  all  the 
elements  of  a  prosperous  futut*e.    It  is, 
unhappily,  true  that  this  result  was  not 
achieved  until  blood  had  been  shed  and 
much  money  expended  in  crushing  the 
i-ebellious  half-breeds  led  by  the  reck- 
less Riel ;  ^  but,  apart  from  this  sad 
feature  of  Canadian  history,  this  im- 
portant acquisition  of  territory,  the  firat 
step  in  the  formation  of  an  empire  in 
the  West,    has    been    attained    under 
circumstances  highly  advantageous  to 
the  Dominion.    Canada  now  possesses 
an    immense    territory    of   varied    re- 
sources—  the  maritime  provinces,  with 
their  coal,  fish,  and  shipping,  together 
with  a  valuable,  if  limited,  agricultural 
area,  not  yet  fully  developed  ;  the  large 
province  of   Quebec,  with   ranges  of 
mountains  on  whose  slopes,  when  de- 
nuded of  their  rich  timber,  may  graze 
thousands  of  cattle   and   sheep,  with 
valuable  tracts  of  meadow  lands  capa- 
ble of   raising  the  best  cereals,  and 
already  supporting  some  of  the  finest 
cattle  of  the  continent ;  the  rich  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  which  continues  to  be 

1  The  flrat  revolt  of  the  half-breeds,  or  M^tis,  of 
Manitoba,  was  in  1868 ;  the  second  In  the  spring  of 
1885 ;  Biel  was  ezecttted  in  the  f  aU  of  188S. 
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the  chief  agricultural  section  of  the 
Dominion,  and  whose  cities  and  towns 
are  full  of  busy  industries  ;  the  vast 
North- West  region,  still  in  the  very 
infancy  of  its  development,  destined  to 
give  the  confederation  several  prov- 
inces outside  of  Manitoba,  as  large  and 
productive  as  Minnesota,  and  to  be 
the  priocipal  wheat-growing  district  of 
Canada  ;  and  finally,  the  gold-producing 
province  of  British  Columbia,  whose 
mountains  are  still  rich  with  undevel- 
oped treasures,  and  whose  mild  climate 
invites  a  considerable  industrious  pop- 
ulation to  cultivate  its  slopes  and  pla- 
teaus, and  collect  the  riches  of  its  river 
and  deep-sea  fisheries. 

The  population  which  owns  this  vast 
territory  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  coun- 
tries by  the  great  lakes,  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  Uie  Atlantic  Ocean.  A 
considerable  number  of  people  has 
within  a  few  years  flowed  into  the 
North-West,  where  the  province  of 
Manitoba  is  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of 
a  prosperous  agricultural  country,  and 
its  capital,  Winnipeg,  has  grown  up  in 
the  course  of  sixteen  years  into  a  city 
of  some  twenty-seven  thousand  souls. 
The  population  of  the  whole  Dominion 
may  now  be  estimated  at  about  five 
million  souls,  and  has  increased  nearly 
five  times  since  1837.  Of  this  popula- 
tion twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
are  the  descendants  of  seventy  thou- 
sand or  sixty -five  thousand  people  who 
were  probably  living  in  the  French 
province  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
(1750-60).  The  remainder  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  made  up  of  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish.  The  immigration  of  late 
years  has  been  insignificant  compared 
with  that  which  has  come  into  the 
United  States,  and  consequently  at 
present  tlie  natural -born  population 
amounts  to  about  85*09  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  The  people  of  Canada  have 
already  won  for  themselves  a  large 
amount  of  wealth  from  the  riches  of 
the  land,  forest,  and  seas.  The  total 
value  of  Uie  imports  is  now  about 
26,000,000L,  and  of  exports  at  least 
25,O0O,000L,  or  an  aggregate  of  51,000,- 
0002.  a  year,  an  increase  of  35,000,0002. 
within  half  a  centory.    Of  this  large 


trade  at  least  11,000,0002.  represents  the 
products  of  the  farms.  The  province 
of  Ontario  now  raises  over  twenty 
million  bushels  of  wheat  alone,  or 
an  increase  of  over  nineteen  million 
since  1837.  The  North- West  raises 
upwards  of  twenty  million  bushels,  or 
an  increase  of  seventeen  million  in  ten 
years.  The  people  have  deposited  in 
government  savings  banks,  leaving  out 
of  the  calculation  the  ordinary  mone- 
tary institutions  of  the  country,  about 
11,000,0002.,  made  up  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  thousand  deposits^ 
belonging  to  mechanics,  farmers,  and 
people  of  limited  means.  For  years 
the  only  industries  of  importance  were 
the  building  of  ships,  the  cutting  of 
timber,  and  a  few  ill-supported  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  various  hard  and 
soft  wares.  Now  there  is  upwards  of 
72,000,0002.  invested  in  manufactures, 
chiefiy  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  of 
which  the  coarser  fabrics  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  English  goods  in  the 
Canadian  market,  even  crowding  out 
certain  classes  entirely.  Some  fourteen 
lines  of  ocean  steamers  call  at  the  port 
of  Montreal,  which  now  has  a  popula- 
tion of  over  two  hundred  thousand 
souls.  Toronto  comes  next  in  popula- 
tion, about  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
thousand ;  whilst  the  other  cities,  like 
Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Ottawa, 
Hamilton,  and  London,  range  from 
sixty-four  thousand  to  thirty  thousand. 
The  aggregate  of  the  population  of  the 
cities  and  towns  with  over  five  thou- 
sand population  amounts  to  some  seven 
hundred  thousand  souls,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  total  population  of  Canada  in 
1840.  The  urban  population  of  Canada 
increased  in  1891  to  1,390,910,  com- 
pared with  912,934  in  1881,  or  an 
increase  of  21*1  per  cent,  in  ten  years, 
illustrating  that  there  has  been  going 
on  the  same  movement  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  United  States.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  Dominion,  apart  from 
the  local  and  provincial  revenues,  is 
about  7,000,0002.  a  year,  raised  mainly 
from  custons  and  excise  duties,  which 
are  high,  owing  to  the  national  or  pro- 
tective policy,  although  much  lower 
than    those  on  similar   goods    in  the 
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United  States.  If  the  expenditares  of 
Canada  of  late  years  have  been  very 
large,  they  have  been  mainly  caused 
by  the  development  of  the  country,,  and 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  rapid 
means  of  intercommunication  for  trade 
and  population  in  a  country  extending 
between  two  oceans.  Canals,  light- 
houses, the  acquisition  and  opening  up 
of  the  North-West,  and  government 
buildings,  have  absorbed  at  least 
40,000,000{.  since  1867,  and  it  is  not 
remarloible,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  a  gross  debt  has  been  accumu^ 
lated  within  half  a  century  of  over 
60,000,000{.,  against  which  must  be  set 
valuable  assets  in  the  shape  of  build- 
ings and  public  works  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  a  new  country.  The 
public  buildings,  churches,  and  uni* 
versities  display  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century  a  great  impxoyemont  in  archi- 
tectural beauty,  whilst  the  homes  of 
the  people  show,  both  in  the  interior 
and  exterior,  decided  evidences  of 
comfort,  convenience,  and  culture. 
Instead  of  the  fourteen  miles  of  rail- 
way which  existed  in  1837,  there  are 
now  about  fifteen  thousand  miles  in 
actual  operation,  affording  facilities  for 
trade  and  commerce  not  exceeded  by 
any  country  in  the  world.  One  of 
these  railways,  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
which  reaches  from  Quebec  to  Van- 
couver, on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  the 
most  renuurkable  illustration  of  ml  way 
enterprise  ever  shown  by.  any  country ; 
certainly  without  a  parallel  for  rapidity 
of  construction,  even  in  the  United 
States,  with  all  its  wealth,  population, 
and  commercial  energy.  These  rail- 
ways represent  an  investment  of  nearly 
200,000,0002.,  in  the  shape  of  capital 
stock,  municipal  and  government  bo- 
nuses. The  interprovincial  trade  — 
a  direct  result  of  the  federation  —  is  at 
least  25,000,0002.  a  year.  These  are 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences 
of  material  development  which  Canada 
has  exhibited  within  fifty  years.  All 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject 
further  need  only  refer  to  the  blue- 
books  to  see  that  the  fisheries,  the 
timber  trade,  and  the  agricultural 
products  of  Canada  have  all  increased 


in  the  same  ratio,  notwithstanding  com- 
mercial crises,  bad  harvests,  and  de- 
pression produced  in  certain  branches 
of  industry  by  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  United  States  for  some  years 
towards,  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
When  we  consider  that  the  United 
States  has  received  the  great  bulk  of 
'immigriktiQn  for  half  a  century,  and 
that  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  a  deep 
interest  has  been  taken  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Dominion  by  the  people 
of  Europe,  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
every  branch  of  trade  and  industry  so 
steady  a  progress  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  reign. 

.  in  a  new  country  like  Canada  one 
cannot  look  for  the  high  culture  and 
intellectual  standard  of  the  old  com- 
munities of  Europe.  But  there  is  even 
now  in  Canada  an  intellectual  activity 
which,  if  it  has  not  yet  produced  a  dis- 
tinct literature,  has  assumed  a  practical 
and  useful  form,  and  must,  sooner  or 
later,  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
leisure,  take  a  higher  range,  and  dis- 
play something  of  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  literary  productions  of  world-wide 
interest  and  fame.  The  mental  outfit 
of  the  people  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  older  countries.  The  universi- 
ties of  Canada — McGlll  in  Montreal, 
Laval  in  Quebec,  Queen's  in  Kingston, 
Dalhousie  in  Halifax,  and  Trinity  and 
Toronto  Univeraities  in  Toronto  — 
stand  deservedly  high  in  the  opinion 
of  men  of  learning  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  United  States,  whilst  the  gxiam- 
mar  and  common  school  system,  espe- 
cially of  Ontario,  is  creditable  to  the 
keen  sagacity  and  public  spirit  of  the 
people,  who  are  not  behind  their 
cousins  ia  New  England  in  this  partic- 
ular. We  have  already  seen  the  low 
condition  of  education  fifty  years  ago 
—  only  one  in  fifteen  at  school ;  but 
now  there  are  nearly  one  million  pupils 
in  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country,  or  one  in  Slvq^  at  a  cost  to  the 
people  of  upwards  of  2,000,000Z.,  con- 
tributed for  the  most  part  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  different  municipalities 
in  connection  with  which  the  educa- 
tional system  is  worked  out  In  On- 
tario   t^e    class,  of  .schc^pl^ouse^.   is 
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exceptionally  good,  and  the  apparatus 
excellent,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
people  tax  themselves  may  be '  ascer- 
tained from  the  fact  that  the  legislature 
only  contributes  annually  some  52,0002. 
out  of  the  total  expenditure  of  about 
800,0001. 

In  French  Canada  there  is  an  essen- 
tially literary  activity,  which  has  pro- 
duced poets  and  historians  whose  works 
have  naturally  attracted  attention  in 
France,  where  the  people  are  still 
deeply  interested  in  the  material  and 
intellectual  development  of  their  old 
colony.  The  names  of  Garneau,  Fer- 
land,  Frdchette,  and  Suite,  especially, 
are  recognized  in  France,  though  they 
will  be  unfamiliar  to  most  Englishmen, 
and  even  to  the  majority  of  Americans, 
who  are  yet  quite  ignorant  of  the  liigh 
attainments  of  French  Canadians,  of 
whom  Lord  Durham  wrote,  in  1839, 
*'  They  are  a  people  without  a  history, 
and  without  a  literature,"  a  statement 
well  disproved  in  these  later  times  by 
the  workfrof  Parkman,  and  by  the  tri- 
umphs of  men  like  Fr^hette  in  Paris 
itself.  The  intellectual  work  of  the 
English-speaking  people  has  been 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  scientific, 
constitutional,  and  historical  literature, 
in  which  departments  they  have  shown 
an  amount  of  knowledge  and  research 
which  has  won  for  many  of  them  lau- 
rels outside  of  their  own  country.  In 
the  infancy  of  the  United  States,  works 
like  '^The  Federalist,"  with  its  wealth 
of  constitutional  and  historical  lore, 
naturally  emanated  from  the  brains  of 
publicists  and  statesmen.  In  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  great  nation,  the 
learning  and  wisdom  of  the  best  intel- 
lects were  evoked,  and  it  has  been  so, 
in  a  measure,  in  Canada,  where  the 
Working  out  of  a  system  of  government 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  countries 
with  distinct  interests  and  nationalities 
has  developed  a  class  of  statesmen 
and  writers  with  broad  national  views 
and  a  lai^e  breadth  of  knowledge. 
On  all  occasions  when  men  have  risen 
beyond  the  passion  and  narrowness  of 
party,  the  debates  of  the  legislature 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  keenness 
of  argument  and  by  a  grace  of  oratory 


— especially  in  the  case  of.  some  French 
Canadians  —  which  would  be  credita- 
ble to  the  United  States  in  its  palmy 
days.  Any  one  who  reviews  the 
eleven  volumes  already  published  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  —  one  of 
the  most  useful  results  of  Lord  Lorne'a 
administration  —  will  see  how  much 
scholarship  and  ability  the  writers  of 
Canada  bring  to  the  study  of  scientific, 
antiquarian,  and  historical  subjects. 
In  science,  the  names  of  Sir  William 
Dawson  and  others  are  well  known  in 
the  parent  state  and  wherever  science 
has  its  votaries  and  followers.  The 
names  of  English  Canadian  poets  will 
not  be  recognized  to  any  great  extent 
abroad,  and  yet  there  are  several  — 
Roberts,  Bliss  Carman,  Lampman,  and 
Wilfrid  Campbell  —  who  have  produced 
poems  worthy  of  a  more  general  repu- 
tation, and  who,  under  the  inspiration 
of  a  wider  field  of  culture,  and  of  that 
encouragement  too  much  lacking  in 
prosaic  Canada,  might  have  won  a  re- 
spectable place  among  their  famous- 
contemporaries.  In  romance,  as  Dr. 
Bourinot  remarks  with  regret  in  hi» 
review  of  the  intellectual  progress  of 
Canada,  nothing  remarkable  has  been 
done,  while  '*  Sam  Slick  the  Clock- 
maker"  is  still  the  only  noteworthy 
evidence  we  have  of  the  existence  of 
humor  among  a  practical  people,  and 
his  '^  wise  saws  "  and  ''  sayings  "  were 
uttered  fully  half  a  century  ago.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  if  great  works  are  want- 
ing nowadays,  the  intellectual  move- 
ment is  in  the  right  direction,  and 
according  as  the  intellectual  soil  of 
Canada  becomes  enriched  with  the 
progress  of  culture,  we  may  eventually 
look  for  a  more  generous  fruition.  The 
example  of  the  United  States,  wliich 
has  produced  Poe,  Longfellow,  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  Howclls,  Parkman,  Low- 
ell, Holmes,  and  many  others,  famous 
as  poets,  historians,  and  novelists, 
should  encourage  Canadians  to  hope 
that  in  the  later  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment the  Canadian  people,  composed 
of  two  distinct  nationalities,  will  prove 
that  they  inherit  those  literary  in- 
stincts which  naturally  belong  to  the 
races  from  which  they  have  sprung. 
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The  political  system  nuder  which  the 
provinces  are  now  governed  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  whole  country.  Self-government 
exists  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 
At  the  base  of  the  political  structure 
lie  those  municipal  institutions  which, 
for  completeness,  are  not  excelled  in 
any  other  country.  It  is  in  the  enter- 
prising province  of  Ontario  that  the 
system  has  attained  its  greatest  devel- 
opment. Every  village,  township, 
town,  city,  and  county  has  its  council, 
composed  of  reeves  or  mayors,  and 
councillors  or  aldermen  elected  by  the 
people,  and  having  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  of  local  taxation  and  local 
improvement,  in  accordance  with  stat- 
utory enactments.  Under  the  oper- 
ation of  these  little  local  parliaments  — 
the  modern  form  taken  by  the  folkmote 
of  old  English  times  —  every  commu- 
nity, regularly  organized  under  the 
law,  is  able  to  build  its  roads  and 
bridges,  light  the  streets,  effect  sani- 
tary arrangements,  and  even  initiate 
bonuses  for  the  encouragement  of  lines 
of  railway.  The  machinery  of  these 
municipalities  is  made  to  assist  in  rais- 
ing the  necessary  support  of  public 
schools.  Free  libraries  are  provided 
for  in  every  municipality  whenever  the 
people  choose  —  as  in  the  enterprising 
city  of  Toronto  and  in  the  great  mid- 
land capital  of  Birmingham  —  to  titx 
themselves  for  the  support  of  these 
necessary  institutions.  In  the  other 
provinces  the  system  is  less  symmet- 
rical than  in  Ontario,  but  even  in  the 
French  section,  and  in  the  maritime 
provinces,  where  these  institutions 
have  been  more  recently  adopted,  the 
people  have  it  within  their  power  to 
manage  all  those  minor  local  affairs 
which  are  necessary  for  the  comfort, 
security,  and  convenience  of  the  local 
divisions  into  which  each  province  is 
divided  for  such  purposes.  Then  we 
go  up  higher,  to  the  provincial  organ- 
isations governed  by  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, nominated  and  removable  by  the 
government  of  the  Dominion,  and  ad- 
vised by  a  council  responsible  to  the 
people's  representatives,  with  a  legisla- 
ture  composed,  in  only   two   of   the 


provinces,  of  two  Houses  —  a  council 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  an  elec^ 
tive  assembly ;  in  all  the  other  prov^ 
inces  there  is  simply  an  assembly 
chosen  by  the  people  on  a  very  lib- 
eral framchise.  The  fundamental  law, 
known  as  the  British  North  America 
Act,  which  was  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  1867,  gives  jurisdiction 
to  the  provincial  governments  over 
education,  provincml  works,  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  gaols,  administration  of 
justice  (except  in  criminal  matters), 
municipal,  and  all  other  purely  local 
affairs.  In  the  territories  not  yet  con- 
stituted into  provinces  there  is  provided 
a  more  simple  machinery,  in  the  shape 
of  a  lieutenant-governor,  appointed  by 
the  Dominion  government,  and  a  small 
legislative  body  of  one  House  elected 
by  the  people,  which  has  the  power  of 
passing,  within  certain  defined  limits, 
such  ordinances  as  are  necessary  for 
the  good  government  and  security  of 
the  sparaely  settled  countries  under  its 
jurisdiction.  In  accordance  with  a  law 
recently  passed,  these  territories  are 
now  represented  in  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  another  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  more  perfect 
organization  and  development  of  the 
North- West  territories.  These  repre- 
sentatives have  all  the  rights  and  privi* 
leges  of  members  of  the  organized 
provinces,  and  are  not  the  mere  terri- 
torial delegates  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  The  central  or  general  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominion  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor-general,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  ministry  responsible  to  a 
Parliament  composed  of  a  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  a  House  of 
Commons  elected  under  an  electoral 
franchise  practically  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  universal  suffrage.  This  gov- 
ernment has  jurisdiction  over  trade 
and  commerce,  post-office,  militia  and 
defence,  navigation  and  shipping,  fish- 
eries, railways  and  public  works  of  a 
Dominion  character,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters of  general  or  national  import.  The 
appointment  of  a  governor-general  by 
the  crown,  the  power  of  disallowing 
bills  which  may  interfere  with  imperial 
obligations,  and  the  right  which  Cana- 
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dians  still  enjoy  of  appealing  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil from  the  subordinate  courts  of  the 
proYinces,  including  the  supreme  court 
of  Canada  ;  ^  the  obligation  which  rests 
upon  England  to  assist  the  colony  in 
the  time  of  danger  by  all  the  power  of 
her  army  and  fleet,  together  with  the 
fact  that  all  treaties  with  foreign  powers 
must  be  necessarily  negotiated  through 
the  imperial  authorities,  will  be  consid- 
ered as  the  most  patent  evidences  of 
Canada  being  still  a  dependency  of  the 
empire.  Even  the  restraint  imposed 
upon  Canada  with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ters involving  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers  has  been  modifled  to  a  great 
degree  by  the  fact  that  England  has 
acknowledged  for  over  thirty  years  that 
Canada  should  be  not  only  consulted  in 
every  particular,  but  actually  repre- 
sented in  all  negotiations  that  may  be 
carried  on  with  foreign  powera  affect- 
ing her  commerciid  or  territorial  in- 
terests.* From  this  brief  historical 
summary  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
political  organization  of  Canada  it  will 
be  seen  how  remarkable  has  been  the 
expansion  of  the  liberties  of  the  people 
since  1837,  when  they  exeroised  no 
control  over  the  executive,  when  En- 
gland imposed  restrictions  on  their 
trade,  and  the  officials  of  Downing 
Street  were  practically  the  governing 
powers. 

In  the  formation  of  their  constitution 
the  Canadians  have  naturally  borrowed 
the  best  features  of  the  federal  system 
of  their  American  neighbors,  and  of 
the  governmental  institutions  of  the 
parent    state,    not    without    improve- 

1  A  Supreme  Ckynrt  of  CanadA  wm  efltablished  in 
1875  by  38  Vtot.  o.  11.  Lord  Durham,  in  his  report, 
reoommended  the  establishment  of  such  a  court 
(p.  101). 

*  For  instance,  in  the  Beciprooity  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British  North 
American  Prorlnoes,  Lord  Elgin,  goyernor^ eneral, 
with  Mr.  Hincks,  then  prime  minister,  conducted 
the  negotiations  on  behalf  of  Canada  at  Washing- 
ton. In  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1871,  Canada 
was  represented  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  In 
the  Behring  Sea  arbitration,  Sir  John  Thompson, 
late  premier  of  Canada,  was  one  of  the  English 
represenkatites.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  high  com- 
missioner for  Canada  in  London,  was  one  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of 
1893  extending  commerolal  relations  between 
OiBiada  and  J'ra&oe.  • 


ment.  The  fact  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  constitutional  works  by  Dr.  Bou- 
rinot  and  Dr.  Todd.  We  shall  conflne 
ourselves  to  the  following  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  advantages  which  Canada 
possesses  over  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  an  experience 
of  many  years  goes  to  prove  :  — 

That  the  powers  of  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  are  enumer- 
ated, while  the  residuum  of  power  is 
left  in  express  words  to  the  central 
authority  of  the  Dominion -^  the  very 
reverse  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  gives  to  the  na- 
tional government  only  certain  express, 
or  necessarily  implied,  powers,  and. 
leaves  to  the  several  States  all  those 
powers  of  local  or  state  sovereignty  not 
so  expressly  taken  away  : 

In  adhering  strictly,  in  the  Dominion 
and  every  province,  to  the  principles 
of  parliamentary  government,  which 
makes  the. ministry  or  advisers  of  the 
executive  responsible  to  the  legiM&ture 
for  every  act  of  administration  —  a 
flexible  system  which  works  admirably 
compared  with  the  too  rigid  constitu- 
tional rules  of  the  federal  and  state. 
governments,  which  separate  the  teeo* 
utive  from  the  legislative  authority,  and 
do  not  permit  advisers  of  a  president  or 
a  governor  of  a  state  to  sit  in  the  legis- 
lature and  direct  its  legislation. 

The  latent  powers  of  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  which  may  be  used  at  any 
time  by  the  crown,  under  the  advice 
of  responsible  ministers,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  the  opinion  and  judgment 
of  the  people  at  a  political  crisis — a 
safety  valve  wanting  in  the  rigid  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  which  con- 
stantly and  necessarily  creates  friction 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
authorities. 

A  permanent  civil  service  in  the 
Dominion  and  provincial  governments 
—  a  system  only  partially  adopted  of 
very  recent  years  by  the  oational  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  now 
urged  in  almost  all  the  old  States  of  the  -■ 
Union. 

The  appointment  of  all  judges  and 
public  officials  by  the  crown,,  on  the 
advice  of  ministers  responsible  to  I^u> 
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Hament  for  every  such  executiTe  act  — 
iu  contradistiQCtion  to  the  elective  sys- 
tem of  the  States  of  the  federal  repub- 
lic, where  judges  are,  in  most  cases, 
elected  by  the  people. 

The  independence  of  the  judiciary  of 
all  party  and  political  pressure,  when 
once  appointed,  since  they  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  the  crown,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  successful  impeachment  by 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  while  in  the 
several  States  their  tenure  is  limited  to 
a  certain  number  of  years  —  ten  on  the 
average. 

The  infrequency  of  political  elections 
and  the  practical  separation  of  national, 
provincial,  and  municipal  politics  at 
such  elections  —  a  separation  now  ad- 
vocated in  many  States,  and  already 
adopted  by  the  revised  New  York  con- 
stitution, in  the  case  of  municipal  elec- 
tions, especially  in  the  cities,  where 
the  running  of  municipal  officers  on  a 
federal  or  state  ticket  has  led  to  gross 
corruption  and  abuse  by  the  political 
machine  and  its  professional  politi- 
cians. 

The  trial  by  judges  of  all  cases  of 
bribery  and  corruption  in  municipal  as 
well  as  legislative  elections  —  a  system 
not  yet  adopted  by  the  States,  and  nec- 
essarily questionable  when  so  many 
judges  are  elective. 

No  doubt  there  are  difficulties  con- 
stantly occurring  in  the  working  of  the 
Canadian  federal  constitution,  arising 
from  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  provinces,  de- 
spite the  careful  enumeration  of  powers 
in  the  fundamental  law  or  British 
North  America  Act  of  1867  ;  but  these 
doubts  are  gradually  being  removed  by 
the  wise  practice  which  places  the  in- 
terpretation of  all  written  legal  instru- 
ments in  the  courts.  Questions  of 
gravity  have  also  been  raised  with  re- 
spect to  separate  schools  iu  the  prov- 
ince of  Manitoba  and  the  territories, 
to  which  the  sections  of  the  Union  Act 
protecting  such  schools  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  do  not  directly  apply  ;  but  here 
also  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  England  and  of  the  Canadian 
judiciary  are  to  a  large  extent  nullify- 
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ing  the  contentions  of  politicians  and 
bringing  about  a  solution  of  difficulties 
which,  in  a  country  divided  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
might  cause  serious  complications  if 
not  settled  on  sound  principles  of  law 
which  all  can  accept. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  results 
of  this  political  system  has  been  not 
merely  the  material  development  of  the 
country,  but  the  creation  of  that  na- 
tional sentiment  which  must  lie  at  the 
basis  of  any  political  structure,  if  it  is 
to  withstand  the  storm  of  passion  and 
faction  which  from  time  to  time  will 
beat  against  its  walls.  The  govern- 
ment of  an  immense  country  like  Can- 
ada is  surrounded  with  many  difficulties 
which  an  Englishman  or  an  American 
not  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  his- 
tory and  condition  can  hardly  realize. 
The  great  extent  of  territory  and  the 
diverse  interests  of  the  populations 
that  inhabit  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  shores  require  that  there  should 
be  much  wisdom  and  patience  used  in 
the  exercise  of  tlie  large  responsibility 
which  these  circumstances  throw  upon 
the  government.  If  we  look  at  the 
map,  we  see  lying  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board three  provinces  whose  industries 
are  chiefly  maritime,  and  whose  pro- 
pinquity to  the  United  States  naturally 
gives  great  importance  to  the  commer- 
cial arrangement  that  may  exist  with 
that  country.  These  provinces  are 
separated  by  many  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  populous,  prolific  province  of 
Ontario,  and  all  commercial  intercourse 
must  be  by  means  of  circuitous  rail- 
roads, or  by  the  long  and  expensive 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  To 
encourage  inter-provincial  trade  under 
these  circumstances,  and  make  the 
people  see  that  their  true  interests 
should  not  lie  in  dependence  upon  the 
United  States,  or  on  any  single  coun- 
try, but  on  opening  up  new  avenues  of 
commerce  wherever  practicable,  has 
been  the  natural  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment ever  siuce  1867.  The  result  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  moderately  suc- 
cessful, considering  that  the  fight  has 
been  not  merely  against  geographical 
obstacles,  but  also  against  the  antago- 
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nism  exhibited  by  American  politi- 
cians, until  the  Wilson  Bill,  which  now 
places  many  Canadian  products  on  a 
more  favorable  footing  than  has  been 
the  case  since  the  repeal  of  the  reci- 
procity treaty  of  1854.  The  firmness 
with  which  the  government  has  ad- 
hered to  the  right  it  possesses  in  the 
fisheries,  and  the  liberality  with  which 
it  has  promoted  maritime  interests  by 
the  construction  of  railways  and  other 
public  works  necessary  to  the  material 
development  of  the  country,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  restraining  the  clamor  that 
was  raised  for  some  years  in  the  mari- 
time provinces  against  the  operation  of 
the  Union.  The  situation  has  still  its 
difiicullies  ;  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  national  sentiment 
is  largely  predominant,  and  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  clearly  see  that  by 
strengthening  the  confederation  they 
are  assuring  their  true  happiness  and 
prosperity  in  the  end,  and  that  to 
weaken  or  destroy  it  by  the  withdrawal 
of  any  single  province  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  British  interests  on  the 
continent  and  the  annexation  of  Can- 
ada eventually  to  the  United  States. 
Then,  leaving  that  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, if  we  look  at  the  distinct  national 
elements  that  exist  throughout  Canada, 
we  have  further  evidence  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  a  government  has  to 
contend  in  striving  to  achieve  the  unity 
and  security  of  this  widely  extended 
confederation.  When  the  Canadian 
provinces  were  united,  in  1840,  the 
French  Canadians  were  restive  and 
uncertain  of  their  future.  The  Act  of 
Union  was  considered  by  many  of  them 
as  an  attempt  to  make  them  subservi- 
ent to  British  influences.  The  elimina- 
tion of  their  language  from  legislative 
records  was  to  them  a  great  grievance, 
because  it  was,  in  their  opinion,  clear 
evidence  of  the  spirit  which  lay  at  the 
basis  of  the  Union.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  Union  Act  was  a 
measure  which  from  the  very  outset 
gave  Lower  Canada  a  political  supe- 
riority in  the  government  of  the  whole 
country.  The  representation  of  the 
two  provinces  was  equal  in  the  assem- 
bly, but  the  greater  unity  that  distin- 


guished the  French  Canadians  in  all 
matters  that  might  affect  their  political 
power  or  their  provincial  interests  nat- 
urally enabled  them  to  dominate  the 
English  parties,  divided  among  them- 
selves on  so  many  political  issues. 
The  French  language  was  soon  re- 
stored to  its  old  place,  and  step  by  step 
all  the  principles  that  the  popular  party 
of  Lower  Canada  had  been  fighting  for 
previous  to  1840  were  granted  —  even 
an  elective  legislative  council  —  under 
the  new  regime.  The  consequence  was 
that  French  Canada  eventually  recog- 
nized its  power,  and  its  people  forgot 
their  old  grievances  and  were  ready  to 
sustain  the  union  into  which  they  had 
entered  with  doubt  and  apprehension. 
It  was  the  English-speaking  people  of 
the  West  that  now  raised  a  clamor 
against  ''French  domination,"  when 
the  representation  granted  in  1840  did 
not  do  justice  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  Upper  Canada,  where,  since 
that  year,  the  progress  had  been  more 
rapid  than  in  the  French  section.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  two  prov- 
inces, united  in  law,  were  practically 
divided  on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  and 
government  at  last  became  almost  im- 
possible from  the  division  of  parties 
and  the  controlling  influence  of  French 
Canada,  always  determined  to  yield 
nothing  to  the  cry  from  the  upper  prov- 
ince that  would  destroy  tlie  equality  of 
representation.  The  solution  of  these 
difficulties,  arising,  it  will  be  seen, 
from  national  antagonism,  was  found 
in  a  federal  union,  under  which  Lower 
Canada  obtained  supreme  control  over 
the  provincial  matters  in  which  she  has 
an  immediate  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  been  able  to  exercise  great 
influence  in  national  affairs  by  means 
of  her  large  representation  in  the  Do- 
minion Parliament.  The  results  of  the 
political  changes  which  have  occurred 
since  the  days  of  Lord  Durham  have 
been  very  different  from  what  he  hoped 
would  be  the  case  when  he  wrote  his 
famous  report,  throughout  which  there 
is  a  strong  desire  to  diminish  French 
Canadian  influence  and  gradually  ab- 
sorb the  French  Canadian  nationality 
in   the   English -speaking   people.    In 
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Lord  Durham's  opinion, ''  the  first  and 
steady  purpose  of  the  British  govern- 
ment should  he  to  establish  an  English 
population,  with  English  laws  and  lan- 
guage, in  Uiis  province,  and  to  trust  its 
government  to  none  but  a  decidedly 
English  legislature."  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Lord  Durham  entirely  underrated 
tlie  national  instincts  of  the  French 
Canadian  population  and  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  cling  to  their  national 
life.  Le  Oanodten,  a  newspaper  estab- 
lished in  French  Canadian  interests  in 
the  early  days  of  this  century,  struck 
the  keynote  of  French  Canadian  as- 
piration when  it  adopted  as  its  motto, 
^'  Notre  langue,  notre  foi,  et  nos  insti- 
tutions." Under  the  favorable  condi- 
tions of  the  federal  system  Quebec  has 
become  essentially  a  French  Canadian 
province,  in  which  the  English  are 
actually  in  a  very  small  majority, 
though  it  is  one  distinguished  always 
by  its  great  intelligence  and  superior 
enterprise.  In  the  province  of  Ontario 
the  French  race  has  recently  controlled 
the  election  of  more  than  one  county 
which  heretofore  had  been  English  in 
its  representation.  The  very  '^  na- 
tional policy,"  under  which  an  artificial 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  manufac- 
tures, has  created  industries  in  which 
the  French  Canadians  can  find  some 
employment,  instead  of  migrating  to 
the  mills  of  Holyoke,  Manchester,  and 
Lowell.  At  the  same  rate  of  progress, 
and  under  an  equally  favorable  condi- 
tion of  things,  five  millions  of  French- 
speaking  people  will  inhabit  the 
Dominion  in  four  or  fivt  decades.  In 
the  nature  of  things  they  must  always 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
future  destiny  of  the  young  confeder- 
ation. It.is  therefore  all  important  to 
nnderstand  their  actual  sentiment  with 
respect  to  the  Union.  At  times,  when 
they  believe  their  nationality  is  in  dan- 
ger or  an  injustice  has  been  done  to 
one  of  their  race,  they  become  aggres- 
sive, but,  happily  for  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  country,  the  conservative 
instincts  of  the  leading  classes  ulti- 
mately prevail  over  the  passion  and 
impulsiveness  of  the  masses. 
While    reason    and    common    sense 


have  the  mastery  in  French  Canada, 
all  classes  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that 
the  institutions  which  they  value  so 
highly  can  only  be  preserved  by  such  a 
system  of  government  as  they  now 
possess  under  the  protecting  influence 
of  the  imperial  state,  and  were  they 
to-morrow  to  find  tliemselves  in  the 
ranks  of  the  federal  republic,  their 
position  would,  in  all  probability,  be- 
come eventually,  like  that  of  their 
compatriots  in  Louisiana,  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  antiquary 
and  the  student  of  human  life,  but  in- 
significant from  a  political  or  national 
aspect.  No  French  Canadian  writer 
or  politician  of  weight  in  the  country 
now  urges  so  impossible  or  suicidal  a 
scheme  as  the  foundation  of  an  inde* 
pendent  French  nationality  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Mr. 
Laurier,  the  brilliant  leader  of  the  Op- 
position in  Parliament,  only  voiced  the 
sentiments  of  his  compatriots,  Con- 
servative as  well  as  Liberal,  when  he 
said,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  English 
audience  in  the  city  of  Toronto  :  — < 

If  there  are  any  amongst  my  fellow- 
countrymen  who  have  ever  dreamed  of 
closing  themselves  into  a  small  community 
of  Frenchmen  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law 
rence,  I  am  not  one  of  them.  It  would  be 
an  act  of  black  ingratitude  if,  after  we  have 
sought  from  England  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  British  subjects,  we  were  now  to 
reject  the  responsibilities  of  such  subjects  ; 
if,  having  sought  the  protection  of  Britain 
to  grow  strong,  we  were,  when  strong 
enough,  to  attempt  to  stab  the  friendly 
hand,  and  refuse  to  cast  in  our  lot  with 
those  who  are  fellow-countrymen  of  ours, 
and  whose  birthright  we  claim  as  our  in- 
heritance. When  confederation  was  estab- 
lished it  was  not  intended  that  it  should  be 
based  upon  the  humiliation  of  any  one 
race ;  that  any  one  should  give  us  its  char- 
acteristics ;  but  it  was  expected  that  though 
every  nationality  might  retain  its  Individu- 
ality, yet  that  all  would  be  actuated  by  one 
aspiration  and  would  endeavor  to  form  one 
nation. 

At  times  when  the  French  Canadians 
press  their  national  prejudices  to  ex- 
tremes, a  spirit  of  antagonism  is  at 
once  evoked  between  them  and  the 
English   classes,  but  the  unfortunate 
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state  of  things  that  existed  before  1837 
no  longer  shows  itself  with  its  original 
intensity,  and  whatever  jealousies  or 
rivalries  break  out  now  and  then  above 
the  surface  are  sooner  or  later  carried 
away  by  the  current  of  sound  public 
opinion,  anxious  for  the  harmony  of 
all  classes  and  creeds,  and  only  solic- 
itous for  the  safe  working  of  the  Union. 
A  certain  rivalry  will  always  exist  be- 
tween the  two  nationalities,  but  as  long 
as  moderate  and  conciliatory  counsels 
prevail,  it  will  be,  let  us  hope,  the 
rivalry  of  peoples  animated  by  the  same 
patriotic  impulses,  and  engaged  in  the 
same  great  work  of  building  up  a  new 
nation  on  this  continent.  At  all  events 
a  great  deal  has  been  gained  since  1837 
in  the  direction  of  creating  a  friendly 
and  harmonious  feeling  between  dis- 
tinct races  who  at  one  time  in  their 
history  seemed  on  the  point  of  engag- 
ing in  an  internecine  conflict  like  that 
which  convulsed  the  North  and  South 
/or  years. 

Every  one  who  is  at  all  conversant 
with  Canadian  political  history  for  the 
past  half-century  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  Canada  owes  much  to  men  like  Sir 
Louis  Lafontaine,  who  successfully  in- 
augurated responsible  government  after 
the  union  of  1841,  and  did  a  great  deal 
to  allay  sectional  jealousies  and  antag- 
onisms. It  was  Sir  George  Cartier 
who  carried  the  province  of  Quebec 
with  little  or  no  friction  into  the  fed- 
eral union.  In  the  biography  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  which  is  now  before 
us,  full  justice  is  done  to  the  broad 
statesmanship  and  imperial  conceptions 
of  that  great  Canadian,  whose  name 
must  be  always  associated  with  the 
political  development  of  Canada  since 
1844  ;  but  it  seems  to  us,  while  we  may 
commend  the  natural  effort  of  a  de- 
voted private  secretary  to  eulogize  and 
emphasize  the  services  of  his  chief,  he 
has  been  too  forgetful  of  the  claims  of 
Sir  George  Cartier,  and  of  his  followers 
from  French  Canada,  to  recognition. 
Canadians,  at  all  events,  know  full  well 
that,  without  the  aid  of  Cartier,  Sir 
John  Macdonald  would  have  been  help- 
leas  time  and  again,  and  could  never 
have  carried  out  his  national  schemes. 


In  this  review  It  has  been  our  object 
to  refer  only  to  those  salient  features  of 
the  development  of  Canada  which 
stand  out  in  remarkable  contrast  with 
the  state  of  things  in  1837,  and  to  point 
out  how  much  reason  Canadians  have 
for  congratulating  themselves  on  the 
events  of  a  reign  in  which  they  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  happiness 
and  prosperity  as  one  of  the  great  com- 
munities which  make  up  the  empire. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  point  out  the  shadows  that  may  ob- 
scure the  panorama  as  it  unfolds  itself 
to  us.  It  would  be  strange  if,  in  the 
government  of  a  country  like  Canada, 
many  mistakes  had  not  been  made,  or 
if  there  were  not  many  difficulties  in 
store  for  the  youthful  confederation. 
Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  from  time  to  time, 
has  been  disposed  to  perform  the  part 
of  the  Greek  Chorus  to  the  gloomy 
predictions  of  the  enemies  and  luke- 
warm friends  of  the  confederation,  but 
Canadians  will  hardly  allow  themselves 
to  be  influenced  by  purely  pessimistic 
utterances  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties 
that  they  have  hitherto  so  successfully 
encountered,  and  of  the  courage  and 
hopes  that  animate  them  for  the  future. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  the  French 
Canadians  fought  and  bled  for  their 
country ;  they  had  to  face  famine  and 
savages,  war  with  the  British,  and, 
what  was  woi-se,  the  neglect  and  indif- 
ference of  the  parent  state  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  their  history  ;  but 
since  the  conquest  they  have  built  up 
a  large  community  by  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries,  and 
even  the  superior  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  the  English  Canadians  have 
not  prevented  them  from  creating  a 
province  which  is  essentially  French 
Canadian,  and  affords  many  evidences 
of  prosperity  due  to  the  hardihood  of 
the  race  that  inhabits  it.  A  century 
and  more  has  passed  since  the  English- 
speaking  people  sou,£;ht  their  fortunes 
in  the  West  or  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  For  years  many  of  these 
hardy  pioneers  led  toilsome  lives  — 
lives  of  solitude,  among  the  great  for- 
ests that  overshadowed  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  but  year  by  year  the  darkness  of 
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the  woods  was  brightened  by  bursts  of 
suolight,  as  the  axe  opened  up  new 
centres  of  settlement  and  echoed  the 
progress  of  the  advance  guards  of  civil- 
ization. Years  of  hardship  and  strug- 
gle ensued,  and  political  difficullies 
followed,  to  add  to  individual  trials, 
but  the  people  were  courageous  and 
industrious,  and  soon  surmounted  the 
obstacles  of  early  times.  The  material 
development  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  political  progress  of  the  country. 
The  magnificent  heritage  which  the 
people  of  Canada  now  own  is  the  result 
of  unremitting  toil  and  never-failing 
patience,  and,  summing  up  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  they  may  well  look 
forward  with  hopefulness  to  the  future, 
for  of  them  it  may  be  truly  said  :  — 

Men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something 

new; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of 

the  things  that  they  will  do. 

What  is  to  be  the  next  great  step  in 
the  political  career  of  Canada  is  a 
question  which  frequently  occurs  to 
imperial  as  well  as  colonial  statesmen. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain,  tliat  the 
movement  is  towards  the  placing  of  the 
relations  between  the  parent  state  and 
its  great  dependency  on  a  basis  which 
will  strengthen  the  empire  and  at  the 
same  time  ^ive  Canada  even  a  higher 
position  in  the  councils  of  the  imperial 
state*  The  federation  of  the  empire, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  may  be 
considered  by  some  practical  politicians 
as  a  mere  political  phantasm,  never 
likely  to  come  out  in  a  tangible  form 
from  the  clouds  where  it  is  now  con- 
cealed ;  and  yet  who  can  doubt  that 
out  of  the  grand  conceptions  which 
first  originated  in  the  brain  of  Franklin 
and  Otis  statesmen  may  yet  evolve 
some  scheme  that  will  render  the  em- 
pire secure  from  the  dangers  which 
arise  from  continual  isolation,  and  from 
the  growth  of  peculiar  and  distinct  in- 
terests, that  naturally  result  from  the 
geographical  situation  of  communities 
so  widely  separated  from  each  other 
throughout  the  world  ? 

At  the  Ottawa  Conference  not  a  word 
was  whispered  of  imperial  federation 


—  imperial  defence  was  not  even  cou' 
sidered ;  but,  despite  this  studied 
neglect  of  a  scheme  which,  more  than 
once,  had  been  eloquently  urged  by 
several  representatives  —  especially  by 
the  finance  minister  of  Canada  —  it  is 
probable  that  this  colonial  assemblage 
would  never  have  met  were  it  not  for 
the  efforts  of  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  movement,  for  some  years  back, 
to  create  a  deeper  interest  in  colonial 
affairs  and  imperial  connection.  At 
the  Conference  commercial  questions 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  delegates, 
and  perhaps  some  historical  students 
may  recall  the  fact  that  considerations 
of  trade  and  finance  led  to  the  famous 
Convention  that  created  ''  a  more  per- 
fect union  "  in  1787  for  the  American 
States,  previously  bound  together  b}'  a 
loose  confederation.  While  it  is  most 
improbable  that  English  statesmen  will, 
in  these  times,  yield  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Conference  and  return  to  a  protec- 
tion policy  in  favor  of  the  colonies,  yet 
strong  reasons  may  be  urged  by  not  a 
few  persons,  from  an  imperial  point  of 
view,  for  giving  imperial  assistance  to 
such  practical  propositions  as  a  fast 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  steam  service  be- 
tween Canada,  Australasia,  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  laying  of  a  cable 
"free  from  all  foreign  control,"  be- 
tween the  Dominion  and  Australasia. 
One  can  also  see  in  the  resolutions  of 
tlie  Conference  advocating  larger  and 
freer  commercial  relations  between  the 
colonial  dependencies,  the  removal  of 
any  restraints  that  may  be  imposed  by 
imperial  treaties,  some  important  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  desire  among 
colonial  statesmen  to  give  greater 
unity  to  the  colonial  empire. 

Only  a  few  words  in  conclusion. 
Looking  at  the  history  of  the  Canadian 
dependency  for  half  a  century,  one  can 
see  in  all  the  phases  of  its  political 
development  there  has  run  "an  in- 
creasing purpose."  The  statesmen  of 
England  and  her  colonies  have,  per- 
haps, builded  better  than  they  knew. 
The  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends, 
"rough-hew  them  how  we  will,"  has 
been  carrying  the  empire  in  a  direc- 
tion beyond  the  ken  and  conception  of 
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probably  the  most  sanguine  and  prac- 
tical minds.  When  we  consider  that 
the  union  of  the  two  Canadas  was 
followed  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury by  a  federation  of  all  the  prov- 
inces, and  that  this  great  measure  Jias 
been  also  followed,  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty-seven  years,  by  a  conference  of 
delegates  from  the  most  distant  colonial 
possessions,  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  thoughts  of  men  are  indeed  widened 
throughout  England  and  her  dependen- 
cies '^  by  the  process  of  the  suns,"  and 
that  the  powerful  current  of  human 
thought  and  progress  which  is  every- 
where making  itself  felt  is  carrying 
forward  the  empire,  not  into  an  un- 
known sea  of  doubt  and  peril,  where  it 
may  split  into  many  fragments,  but 
into  a  haven  where  it  may  rest  in  the 
tranquil  waters  of  peace  and  security. 


From  The  EngllBh  niiutrated  Magasine. 
IN  HONOR  BOUND. 

BY  QEOROE  GISSINQ. 

At  the  top  of  a  dim -windowed  house 
near  Gray's  Inn  Road,  in  two  rooms 
of  his  own  furnishing,  lived  a  silent, 
solitary  man.  He  was  not  old  (six- 
and-thirty  at  most),  and  the  gentle 
melancholy  of  his  countenance  sug- 
gested no  quarrel  with  the  world,  but 
rather  a  placid  absorption  in  congenial 
studies.  His  name  was  Filmer ;  he 
had  occupied  this  lodging  for  seven  or 
eight  years  ;  only  at  long  intervals  did 
a  letter  reach  him,  and  the  sole  person 
who  visited  his  retreat  was  Mrs.  May- 
hew,  the  charwoman.  Mrs.  Mavhew 
came  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  busied  herself  about  thQ  rooms  for 
an  hour  or  so.  Sometimes  the  lodger 
remained  at  home,  sitting  at  his  big 
table  heaped  with  books,  and  exchang- 
ing a  friendly  word  with  his  attendant ; 
sometimes  he  had  gone  out  before  her 
arrival,  and  in  that  case  he  would  have 
been  found  at  the  British  Museum. 
Filmer  abjured  the  society  of  men  for 
that  of  words  ;  he  was  a  philological 
explorer,  tracking  slowly  and  patiently 
the  capricious  river  of  human  speech. 
He  published  nothing,  but  saw  the  ap- 


proaching possibility  of  some  great 
work,  which  should  do  honor  to '  his 
name. 

Proud  amid  poverty,  and  shrinking 
with  a  nervous  sensitiveness  from  the 
commerce  of  mankind,  he  often  passed 
weeks  at  a  time  without  addressing  a 
familiar  word  to  any  mortal  save  Mrs. 
Mayhew.  He  had  made  friends  with 
his  charwoman,  though  not  till  the 
experience  of  years  taught  him  to  re- 
gard her  with  entire  confidence  and  no 
little  respect.  To  her  he  even  spoke  of 
his  studies,  half  soliloquizing  indeed, 
but  feeling  it  not  impossible  that  she 
might  gather  some  general  conception 
of  what  he  meant.  In  turn,  Mrs.  May- 
hew  confided  to  him  some  details  of 
her  own  history,  which  threw  light 
upon  the  fact  that  she  neither  looked 
nor  spoke  like  an  ordinary  charwoman. 
She  was  a  meagre  but  trim -bodied 
little  person  of  about  the  same  age  as 
her  employer  ;  clean,  neat,  and  brisk  ; 
her  face  sharply  outlined,  with  large, 
good-hnraored  eyes,  and  a  round  mouth. 
A  widow,  she  said,  for  ten  years  and 
more  ;  childless  ;  pretty  much  alone  in 
the  world,  though  she  had  relatives 
not  badly  off.  Shamefaced  hints  made 
known  to  Filmer  that  she  blamed  only 
herself  for  her  poor  condition,  and  one 
day  she  confessed  to  him  that  her 
weakness  had  been  drink.  When  first 
he  engaged  her  services,  she  was  strug- 
gling painfully  out  of  the  mire,  battling 
with  old  temptations,  facing  toil  and 
hunger.  ''And  now,  sir,"  she  said, 
with  her  modest,  childish  laugh,  '*  I 
feel  almost  a  respectable  woman  ;  I  do 
indeed."  Whereat  Filmer  smiled  pen- 
sively, and  nodded. 

No  life  could  be  less  eventful  than 
his.  He  enjoyed  an  income  of  seventy 
pounds,  and  looked  not  for  increase. 
Of  his  costume  he  took  no  thought,  his 
diet  was  the  simplest  conceivable.  He 
wanted  no  holidays.  Leisure  to  work 
in  his  own  way,  blessed  independence 
—  this  sufiiced  for  him. 

On  a  morning  of  December  (the  year 
was  1869)  Mrs.  Mayhew  came  to  the 
house  as  usual,  went  np-stairs,  and 
tapped  at  Filmer's  door.  On  entering, 
she   was   surprised   to   see   a   fireless 
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grate,  and  on  the  table  no  trace  of 
breakfast.  Filmer  stood  by  the  win- 
dow ;  she  bade  him  good-morning,  and 
looked  about  the  room  in  surprise. 

"  I'm  going  out,"  said  the  student, 
in  a  voice  unlike  his  own.  '^I  didn't 
trouble  to  light  the  fire." 

She  observed  his  face. 

''  But  won't  you  have  breakfast,  sir  ? 
I'll  get  some  in  a  minute." 

'*  No,  thank  you.  I  shall  get  some 
—  somewhere  — 


jj 


He  went  into  the  bedroom,  was  ab- 
sent a  few  minutes,  and  returned  with 
his  overcoat. 

'^  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Mayhew  diffidently.  ''  But  if  you 
are  in  a  hurry " 

"No,  no.  Certainly  not.  I  have 
plenty  of  time." 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that,  after  next  week,  I  shan't  be  able 
to  come.  But,"  she  hastened  to  add, 
"  I  can  recommend  some  one  who'll  do 
the  work  just  as  well." 

Filmer  listened  without  appearance  of 
•concern  ;  he  seemed  to  have  a  difficulty 
in  fixing  his  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  a  little  shop," 
pursued  the  other,  **a  little  general 
shop.  It's  part  of  the  house  where 
I've  been  living.  The  woman  that's 
had  it  hasn't  done  well ;  but  it  was  her 
own  fault ;  she  didn't  attend  to  busi- 
ness, and  she  —  but  there's  no  need 
to  trouble  you  with  such  things,  sir. 
Some  one  advised  me  to  see  what  I 
could  do  in  that  way,  and  I  thought  it 
over.  The  landlord  will  let  me  have 
the  shop,  and  a  room  behind  it,  and 
another  room  up-stairs,  for  twenty- 
eight  pounds  a  year,  if  I  pay  a  quarter 
in  advance.  That's  seven  pounds,  you 
see,  sir ;  and  I  ought  to  have  about 
twenty  pounds  altogether  to  start  with. 
I've  got  a  little  more  than  ten,  and  I 
know  some  one  who'll  lend  me  another 
ten,  I  think."  She  spoke  quickly,  a 
glow  of  excitement  in  her  cheeks. 
''  And  I  feel  sure  I  can  make  the  busi- 
ness pay.  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of  it, 
from  living  in  the  house.  There's  lots 
of  people  round  about  who  would  deal 
with  me,  and  of  course  I  could  begin 
wilh  a  small  stock,  and " 


Her  breath  failed  ;  she  broke  off  with 
a  pant  and  a  laugh.  Filmer,  after 
standing  for  a  moment  as  if  in  uncer- 
tainty, said  that  he  was  very  glad  to 
hear  all  this,  and  that  he  would  talk 
with  her  about  it  on  the  morrow.  At 
present  he  must  go  out  —  on  business 

—  special  and  disagreeable  business. 
But  he  would  talk  to-morrow.  And 
so,  without  further  remark,  he  went 
his  way. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Mayhew 
saw  that  her  employer  was  still  in  a 
most  unusual  frame  of  mind.  He  had 
a  fire,  but  was  sitting  by  it  in  gloomy 
idleness.  To  her  good-morning  he 
merely  nodded,  and  only  when  she  had 
finished  putting  the  bedroom  to  rights 
did  he  show  a  disposition  to  speak. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Mayhew,"  he  said  at 
length,  "I  also  have  news  to  tell.  I 
have  lost  all  my  money,  and  have  noth- 
ing to  live  upon," 

Her  large  eyes  gazed  at  him  with 
astonishment  and  compassion. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Filmer  I  What  a  dreadful 
thing  1  " 

"  Bad ;  there's  no  disguising  it." 
He  struggled  to  speak  without  doleful- 
ness  ;  his  limbs  moved  nervously,  and 
he  stared  away  from  his  companion. 
"  No  hope,  now,  of  writing  my  book. 
All  over  with  me.  I  must  earn  my 
living  —  I  don't  know  how.  It's  twelve 
years  since  I  ever  thought  of  such  a 
thing ;  I  felt  safe  for  my  whole  life. 
All  gone  at  a  blow  ;  you  can  read  about 
it  in  the  newspaper." 

"But  —  but  you  can't  surely  have 
lost  everything,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  few  pounds.  About  thirty 
pounds,  I  think.  What's  the  use  of 
that?    I  don't  want  very  much,  but" 

—  he  tried  to  jest — "I  can't  live  on 
ten  shillings  a  year." 

"  But  with  all  your  learning,  Mr. 
Filmer  — 


>> 


"Yes,  I  must  find  something.  Go 
and  teach  in  a  school,  or  something  of 
the  kind.  But  I'm  afraid  you  can't 
understand  what  it  means  to  me." 

He  became  silent.  Mrs.  Mayhew 
looked  up  and  down,  moved  uneasily, 
played  with  the  corners  of  her  apron, 
and  at  last  found  resolution  to  speak. 
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"  Mr.  Pilmer  '*  ~  her  eyes  were  very 
bright  and  eager  —  "  you  couldn't  live 
in  one  room,  I'm  afraid,  sir  ?  " 

"  One  room  ?  "  He  glanced  vacantly 
at  her.  "  Why  not  ?  Of  course  I 
could.  I  spend  nearly  all  my  time  at 
the  Museum.    But  — 


)> 
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I  hardly  like  to  say  it,  sir,  but 
there's  something  —  if  you  thought  —  I 
told  you  I  was  going  to  have  a  room 
behind  the  shop,  and  one  up-stairs.  I 
meant  to  let  the  one  up-stairs." 

He  interi'upted,  rather  coldly. 

"  Oh,  I  would  take  it  at  once,  if  I 
had  the  least  prospect  of  being  able  to 
live.  But  what  is  the  use  of  settling 
down  anywhere  with  thirty  pounds  ? 
To  write  my  book  I  need  at  least  two 
years,  and  a  quiet  mind " 

*'  But  I  was  going  to  say  something 
else,  sir,  if  you'll  excuse  the  liberty.  I 
told  you  I  shall  have  to  borrow  some 
money,  and  —  and  I'm  not  quite  sure, 
after  all,  that  I  can  get  it.  Will  you 
lend  it  me,  sir  ?  "  This  came  out  with 
a  jerk,  on  an  impulse  of  great  daring. 
'^  If  you  would  lend  me  ten  pounds,  I 
could  afford  to  let  you  have  the  room, 
and — and  to  supply  you  with  meals, 
and  in  that  way  pay  it  back.  I'm  quite 
sure  I  could."  She  grew  excited  again. 
'^  If  I  miss  getting  the  shop,  somebody 
else  will  step  in,  and  make  money  out 
of  it.  I  knov)  I  could  very  soon  make 
two  or  three  pounds  a  week  out  of  that 
business  I " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  awed  by  the 
listener's  face.  Filmer,  for  the  first 
time  since  her  knowledge  of  him,  looked 
coldly  distant,  even  offended. 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  oughtn't 
to  have  said  such  a  thing." 

He  stood  up. 

''  It  was  a  kind  thought,  Mrs.  May- 
hew  ;  but  —  I  really  don't  know " 

His  face  was  changing.  <<  I  should 
very  much  like  to  let  you  have  the 
money.  A  few  days  ago  I  would  gladly 
have  done  so.    But " 

His  tongue  faltered.  He  looked  at 
the  woman,  and  saw  how  her  counte- 
nance had  fallen. 

''Ten  pounds,"  he  said  abruptly, 
"  couldn't  last  —  for  my  support — more 
than  a  few  weeks." 


"Not  by  itself,  sir,"  replied  the 
other  eagerly  ;  ''  but  money  grows  so 
when  it's  put  into  trade.  I  do  believe 
it  would  bring  in  a  pound  a  week.  Or, 
at  all  events,  I'm  quite  sure  it  would 
bring  enough " 

She  glanced,  involuntarily,  at  the 
breakfast  table,  which  seldom  showed 
anything  but  bread  and  butter. 

*•*•  In  that  case,"  said  Filmer,  laugh- 
ing, ''  I  should  be  a  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

Mrs.  Mayhew  smiled,  and  made  no 
answer. 

That  day  they  could  not  arrive  at  a 
decision ;  but  after  nightfall  Filmer 
walked  along  the  street  in  which  he 
knew  Mrs.  Mayhew  lived,  and  looked 
for  the  shop.  That  which  answered  to 
her  description  was  a  miserable  little 
hole,  where  seemingly  business  was 
still  carried  on  ;  the  glimmer  of  one 
gas-jet  rather  suggested  than  revealed 
the  objects  in  the  windows  —  a  loaf^ 
some  candles,  a  bundle  of  firewood, 
and  so  on.  He  hurried  past,  and  got 
into  another  street  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Later,  he  was  prowling  in  the  same 
locality,  and  again  he  went  past  the 
shop.  This  time,  he  observed  it  more 
deliberately.  After  all,  the  place  itself 
was  not  so  squalid  as  it  had  seemed  ; 
by  daylight  it  might  look  tolerable. 
And  the  street  could  not  be  called  a 
slum.  Other  considerations  apart,  he 
could  contemplate  having  his  abode 
here ;  for  he  knew  nobody,  and  never 
had  to  fear  a  visit.  Besides  the  little 
chandler's  there  were  only  two  shops  ; 
no  public  house,  and  hardly  any  traffic 
of  a  noisy  kind. 

In  his  great  need,  his  horror  of  going^ 
forth  among  strangers  (for  of  course 
his  lodgings  were  now  too  expensive  to- 
be  kept  a  day  longer  than  he  could 
help),  Filmer  compromised  with  him- 
self. By  lending  Mrs.  Mayhew  ten 
pounds  he  might  justly  accept  from  her 
a  lodging  and  the  plainest  sustenance 
for,  say,  ten  weeks,  and  in  that  time  he 
would  of  necessity  have  taken  some 
steps  towards  earning  a  livelihood. 
Some  of  his  books  and  furniture  he 
must  sell,  thus  adding  to  the  petty  re- 
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serve  which  stood  between  him  and 
starvation.  If  it  would  really  be  help- 
ing the  good  woman,  as  well  as  bene- 
fiting himself,  common  sense  bade  him 
disregard  the  fastidiousness  which  at 
first  had  been  shocked  by  such  a  pro- 
posal. Beggars  cannot  be  choosers, 
said  the  old  adage  ;  he  must  swallow 
his  pride. 

Waking  at  the  dead  hour  of  night, 
and  facing  once  more  the  whole  ter- 
rible significance  of  what  had  befallen 
him,  not  easily  grasped  in  daytime,  he 
resolved  to  meet  the  charwoman  next 
morning  in  a  humble  and  grateful 
spirit.  His  immediate  trouble  thus 
overcome,  he  could  again  sleep. 

And  so  it  came  about  that,  in  some 
ten  days,  Filmer  found  himself  a  tenant 
of  the  front  room  above  the  chandler's 
shop.  As  be  still  had  the  familiar  fur- 
niture about  him,  he  suffered  less  un- 
easiness—  his  removal  once  over  — 
than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
True,  he  moaned  the  loss  of  beloved 
volumes ;  but  on  the  other  hand  his 
purse  had  gained  by  it.  As  soon  as 
possible,  he  repaired  to  the  Museum, 
and  there « in  the  seat  he  had  occupied 
for  years,  and  with  books  open  before 
him,  he  tried  to  think  calmly. 

Mrs.  Mayhew,  meanwhile,  had  en- 
tered exultantly  into  possession  of  her 
business  premises  ;  the  little  shop  was 
stocked  much  better  than  for  a  long 
time,  and  customers  followed  each 
other  throughout  the  day.  In  his  utter 
ignorance  of  such  transactions,  the 
philologist  accepted  what  she  had  at 
first  told  him  as  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  worthy  woman's  establishment 
in  shop-keeping.  To  a  practical  eye,  it 
would  have  seemed  not  a  little  myste- 
rious that  some  twenty  pounds  had 
sufficed  for  all  the  preparations ;  but 
Filmer  merely  glanced  with  satisfaction 
at  the  shop-front  as  he  came  and  went, 
and  listened  trustfully  when  Mrs.  May- 
hew  informed  him  that  the  first  week's 
profits  enabled  her  to  purchase  some 
new  fittings,  as  well  as  provide  for  all 
current  expenditure. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  the  student  expe- 
rienced a  diminution  of  personal  anx- 


iety. Saying  to  himself  every  day  that 
he  must  take  some  step,  he  yet  took 
none  save  that  literal  step  which 
brought  him  daily  to  the  Museum  i  A 
fortnight,  and  he  had  actually  resumed 
work  ;  three  weeks,  and  he  was  busy 
with  the  initial  chapter  of  his  great 
book  ;  a  month,  and  he  scarcely  troubled 
himself  to  remember  that  his  income 
had  vanished.  For  Mi-s.  Mayhew  did 
not  let  a  day  pass  without  assuring 
him  that  his  ten  pounds  —  his  share  in 
the  partnership  —  produced  more  than 
enough  to  represent  the  cost  of  his 
board  and  lodging.  He  lived  better 
than  in  the  old  days,  had  an  excellent 
supper  on  coming  home  from  the  Mu- 
seum, a  warm  breakfast  before  setting 
out.  And  these  things  caused  him  no 
astonishment.  The  literary  recluse 
sees  no  limit  to  the  potentialities  of 
"  trade." 

At  length  he  remembered  that  ten 
weeks  had  gone  by,  and  on  a  Sunday 
morning  he  summoned  his  partner  to  a 
conference.  The  quondam  charwoman 
looked  a  very  presentable  person  as  she 
entered  in  her  Sunday  gown.  Though 
she  still  did  a  good  deal  of  rough  work, 
her  hands  were  becoming  softer  and 
more  shapely.  In  shop  and  house  she 
had  the  assistance  of  a  young  girl,  the 
daughter  of  the  people  who  occupied 
the  upper  rooms,  and  it  was  this  girl  — 
Amanda  Wilkes  by  name,  and  known 
to  her  friends  as  'Mauda  —  who  gen- 
erally waited  upon  Filmer. 

"Mrs.  Mayhew,"  he  began  gravely, 
"  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to 
continue  living  in  this  way.  You  have 
long  since  paid  me  back  the  small  sum 

I  lent  you " 

"  Oh,  but  I  have  explained  to  you, 
sir,"  broke  in  the  other,  who  bated 
nothing  of  her  accustomed  respect, 
**  that  money  is  always  making  more  — 
indeed  it  is.  It  makes  enough  for  you 
to  live  upon,  as  long  —  oh,  as  long  as 
you  like." 

The  philologist  drew  a  silent  breath, 
and  stared  at  the  fioor. 

"  Now,  donH  trouble  yourself,  sir  I  " 
begged  Mrs.  Mayhew,  "  please  don't  I 
If  you  can  be  content  to  live  here  — 
until " 
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*'  I  am  more  than  contont,  so  far  as 
personal  comfort  goes.  But  —  well,  let 
me  explain  to  jou.  At  last,  I  have 
really  made  a  beginning  with  my  book. 
If  my  misfortune  hadn't  happened,  I 
might  have  put  it  off  for  years  ;  so,  in 
one  way,  perhaps  that  loss  was  a  good 
thing.    I  am  working  very  hard " 

'*0h,  I  know  you  are,  Mr.  Filmer. 
I  can't  think  how  you  do  with  so  little 
sleep,  sir.  I'm  sure  I  wonder  your 
health  doesn't  break  down." 

''  No,  no  ;  I  do  well  enough  ;  I'm 
used  to  it.  But  the  point  is  that  I  may 
be  a  year  or  two  on  this  book  —  a  year 
or  two,  and  how  can  I  possibly  go  on, 
presuming  upon  your  great  kindness  to 
me " 

Mrs.  Mayhew  laughed,  and  for  the 
hundredth  time  put  before  him  the 
commercial  view  of  the  matter.  Once 
again  he  suffered  himself  to  be  re- 
assured, though  with  much  nervous 
twitching  of  head  and  limbs  ;  and  after 
this  he  seldom  recurred  to  his  scruple. 

Two  years  went  by,  and  in  the  early 
months  of  the  third  Filmer's  treatise 
lay  finished.  As  he  sat  one  evening  by 
his  fireside,  smoking  a  delicious  pipe, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  made 
a  solid  contribution  to  the  science 
of  comparative  philology.  He  was 
thirty-eight  years  old  ;  young  enough 
still  to  enjoy  any  honor  or  reward  the 
learned  world  might  choose  to  offer 
him.  What  he  now  had  to  do  was  to 
discover  a  publisher  who  would  think 
this  book  worth  the  expense  of  print- 
ing. Long  ago  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that,  if  profit  there  were,  Mrs. 
Mayhew  must  share  in  it.  Though  his 
ten  pounds  had  kept  him  alive  all  this 
time,  yet  clearly  it  would  not  have 
done  so  but  for  Mrs.  Mayhew's  skill 
and  labor ;  he  felt  himself  vastly  in- 
debted to  her,  and  earnestly  hoped  that 
he  might  be  able  to  show  his  gratitude 
in  some  substantial  form. 

Fortune  favored  him.  His  manu- 
script came  into  the  hands  of  a  gener- 
ous scholar,  a  man  after  his  own  heart, 
who  not  only  recommended  it  to  the 
publisher  in  terms  of  enthusiasm,  but 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  author.    Fil- 


mer, no  longer  ashamed  before  his 
fellows,  went  forth  from  the  hermitage 
above  the  chandler's  shop,  and  was 
seen  of  men.  He  still  had  money 
enough  to  provide  himself  with  decent 
clothing,  and  on  a  certain  day  his  ap- 
pearance so  astonished  Mrs.  Mayhew 
that  she  exclaimed  tremulously  :  — 

**  Are  you  going,  Mr.  Filmer  ?  Are 
you  going  to  leave  us  ?  " 

*<  I  can't  say,"  was  his  nervous  an- 
swer. <'  I  don't  know  yet  whether  I 
shall  make  any  money  by  my  book." 

He  told  her  how  things  were  tending. 

*'0h,"  she  answered,  "  then  I  am 
sure  you  will  soon  get  back  to  your 
proper  position.  After  all,  sir,  you 
know,  you  oughtn't  to  be  living  in  tliis 
poor  way.  You  are  a  learned  gentle- 
man." 

Her  voice  was  agitated,  and  her 
thoughts  seemed  to  wander.  The  phi- 
lologist examined  her  for  a  moment, 
but  she  turned  away  with  a  hurried 
excuse  that  she  was  wanted  down- 
stairs. 

That  day  Filmer  brooded. 

In  another  month  it  was  known  that 
his  book  would  be  published  ;  whether 
he  profited  thereby  must  depend  upon 
its  success.  In  the  mean  time,  one  or 
two  fragments  of  the  work  were  to 
appear  in  the  Journal  of  Comparative 
Philology  ;  moreover,  the  author  him- 
self was  to  read  a  paper  before  an 
erudite  society.  Overcoming  false  del- 
icacy, he  had  made  known  his  position 
(without  detail)  to  the  philological 
friend  who  took  so  much  interest  in 
him,  and  before  long  a  practical  sug- 
gestion was  made,  which,  if  it  could  be 
carried  out,  would  assure  him  at  all 
events  a  modest  livelihood. 

Amid  all  this  promise  of  prosperity, 
Filmer  was  beset  by  graver  trouble 
than  he  had  known  since  that  disas- 
trous day,  now  two  years  and  a  half 
ago.  He  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
the  prospect  of  his  departure  affected 
Mi-s.  Mayhew  very  painfully.  She  kept 
out  of  his  way,  and  when  meeting  was 
inevitable  spoke  the  fewest  possible 
words.  More,  he  had  once,  on  enter- 
ing his  room  unexpectedly,  surprised 
her  there  in  a  tearful  condition  ;  yes, 
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unmistakably  weeping  ;    and  she  liur- 
lied  out  of  bis  sigbt. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  Her  business 
throve ;  all  appeared  well  with  her. 
Could  the  mere  thought  of  losing  his 
companionship  cause  her  such  acute 
distress  ?    If  so 

He  took  long  walks,  musing  anxiously 
over  the  situation.  At  home  he  shrank 
into  himself,  moved  without  sound, 
tried,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
to  dwell  in  the  bouse  and  yet  not  be 
there.  He  stayed  out  late  at  night, 
fearing  to  meet  Mrs.  May  hew  as  he 
entered.  Ludicrous  as  it  sounded  to  a 
man  who  had  long  since  forgotten  the 
softer  dreams  of  youth,  Mrs.  Mayhew 
—  might  perchance  have  conceived  an 
attachment  for  him.  They  had  now 
known  each  other  for  many  years,  and 
long  ago  the  simple-minded  woman 
used  to  talk  with  him  in  a  way  that  be- 
trayed kindly  feeling.  She,  it  must  be 
remembered,  did  not  strictly  belong  to 
the  class  in  which  he  found  her;  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  business, 
had  gone  to  school,  had  been  married 
to  a  solicitor's  clerk.  Probably  her  life 
contained  a  darker  incident  than  any- 
ihing  she  had  disclosed ;  perhaps  she 
had  left  her  husband,  or  been  repudi- 
ated by  him.  But  a  strong  character 
ultimately  saved  her ;  she  was  now 
beyond  reproach.  And  if  he  were 
about  to  inflict  a  great  sorrow  upon  her, 
his  own  suffering  would  be  scarcely 
less  severe. 

As  he  crept  softly  into  the  house  one 
night,  he  came  face  to  face  with  a  tall 
man  whom  he  remembered  to  have 
seen  here  on  one  or  two  former  occa- 
sions ;  decently  dressed,  like  a  clerk 
or  shopman,  forty  years  old  or  so, 
and  not  ill-looking.  Filmer,  with  a 
glance  at  him,  gave  good-evening,  and 
to  his  surprise  the  stranger  made  no 
reply  ;  nay,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  regarded  with  a  distinctly  unami- 
able  stare.  This  troubled  him  for  the 
moment,  sensitive  as  he  was,  but  he 
concluded  that  the  ill-conditioned  fel- 
low was  a  fnend  of  the  family  up- 
stairs, and  soon  forgot  the  occurrence. 

A  day  or  two  later,  as  the  girl 
'Manda  served  his  breakfast,  she  looked 


at  Jiim  oddly,  and  seemed  desirous  of 
saying  something.  This  young  person 
was  now  about  seventeen,  and  rather 
given  to  friskiness,  though  Mrs.  May- 
hew  called  her  an  excellent  girl,  and 
treated  her  like  a  sister. 

"  If  you  please,  Mr.  Filmer,"  she 
began,  in  an  unusually  diffident  tone. 

"  Yes  ?  " 

''  Is  it  true  that  you're  going  to  leave 
us,  sir?  " 

She  smirked  a  little,  and  altogether 
behaved  strangely. 

"  Who  told  you  I  was  going  to  ? " 
asked  Filmer.  ' 

''Ob — Mrs.  Mayhew  said  as  it  was 
likely,  sir." 

Again  she  dropped  her  eyes,  and 
fidgeted.  The  philologist,  much  dis- 
turbed, spoke  on  an  impulse. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  —  very 
soon.    I  may  have  to  leave  any  day." 

"  Oh  I  "  was  the  reply,  and,  to  his 
ears,  it  sounded  like  an  expression  of 
relief.  But  why  'Manda  should  be 
glad  of  his  departure  he  could  not 
imagine. 

However,  his  resolve  was  taken.  He 
had  no  right  to  remain  here.  Pros- 
pects or  no  prospects,  he  would  engage 
a  room  in  quite  a  different  part  of  the 
town,  and  make  his  few  pounds  last  as 
long  as  possible. 

And  on  this  resolve  he  had  the 
strength  to  act.  Dreadful  to  him  la 
anticipation,  the  parting  with  Mrs. 
Mayhew  came  about  in  the  simplest 
and  easiest  way.  When  he  had  made 
known  his  purpose  —  with  nervous 
solemnity  which  tried  to  mask  as  genial 
friendliness  —  the  listener  kept  a  brief 
silence.  Then  she  asked,  in  a  low 
voice,  whether  he  was  quite  sure  that 
he  had  means  enough  to  live  upon. 
Oh  yes  ;  he  felt  no  uneasiness  ;  things 
were  shaping  themselves  satisfactorily. 

''Of  course,  Mrs.  Mayhew,  wo  are 
not  saying  good-bye."  He  laughed,  as 
if  in  mockery  of  the  idea.  "  We  shall 
see  each  other  —  from  time  to  time  — 
often  I    Such  old  friends  — 


>> 


Her  dubious  look  and  incomplete 
phrase  of  assent — her  eyes  cast  down 
—  troubled  him  profoundly.  But  the 
dreaded  interview  was  over.    In  a  few 
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days  he  removed  his  furniture.  Hap- 
pily the  leave-taking  was  not  in  pri- 
vate ;  'Manda  and  her  mother  both 
witnessed  it ;  yet  poor  Mrs.  Mayhew's 
eyes  had  a  sorrowful  dimness,  and  her 
attempted  gaiety  weighed  upon  his 
spirits. 

He  lived  now  in  the  south-west  of 
London,  and  refrained  even  from  visits 
to  the  British  Museum.  The  breaking- 
up  of  his  lifelong  habits,  the  idleness 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  encouraged  a 
morbid  activity  of  conscience  ;  under 
grey  autumnal  skies,  he  walked  about 
the  roads  and  the  parks;  by  the  river- 
side, and  sometimes  beyond  the  limits 
of  town,  but  there  was  no  escape  from 
a  remorseful  memory.  When  two  or 
three  weeks  had  passed,  his  unrest  be- 
gan to  be  complicated  with  fears  of 
destitution.  But,  of  a  sudden,  the 
half-promise  that  had  been  made  to 
him  was  fulfilled  ;  the  erudite  society 
offered  him  a  post  which,  in  his  modest 
computation,  represented  all  that  a 
man  could  desire  of  worldly  prosperity. 
He  could  now  establish  himself  be- 
neath some  reputable  roof,  repurchase 
his  books,  look  forward  to  a  life  of  con- 
genial duty  and  intellectual  devotion. 
But 

His  wandering  steps  brought  him  to 
the  Chelsea  Embankment,  where  he 
leaned  upon  the  parapet,  and  gazed  at 
the  sullen  river. 

To  whom  —  to  whom  did  he  owe  all 
this  ?  Who  was  it  that  had  saved  him 
at  that  black  time  when  he  thought  of 
death  as  his  only  friend.  Who  had 
toiled  for  him,  cared  for  him,  whilst  he 
wrote  his  big  book?  Now  at  length 
he  was  able  to  evince  gratitude  other- 
wise than  in  mere  words,  and  like  a 
dastard  he  slunk  away.  He  had  de- 
serted the  woman  who  loved  him. 

And  why  ?  She  was  not  his  equal ; 
yet  certainly  not  so  far  his  inferior 
that,  even  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  he 
need  be  ashamed  of  her.  The  merest 
cowardice,  the  plainest  selfishness, 
withheld  him  from  returning  to  Mrs. 
May  hew  and  making  her  that  offer 
which  he  was  in  honor  bound  to  make. 

Yes,  in  honor  bound.  Thus  far  had 
his  delicate  sensibilities,  his  philosoph- 


ical magnanimity,  impelled  the  lonely 
scholar.  Love  of  woman  he  knew  not, 
but  a  generous  warmth  of  heart  enabled 
him  to  contemplate  the  wooing  and 
wedding  of  his  benefactress  without 
repugnance.  In  a  sense  it  would  be 
loss  of  liberty ;  but  might  he  not  find 
compensation  in  domestic  comfort,  in 
the  tender  care  that  would  be  lavished 
upon  him  ?  But  the  higher  views  —  a 
duty  discharged,  a  heart  solaced 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  In  the 
morning  there  fell  heavy  rain  ;  after 
noon  the  clouds  swept  eastward,  and 
rays  of  sunlight  glistened  on  the  wet 
streets.  Filmer  had  sat  totally  unocxu- 
pied.  He  made  a  pretence  of  eating 
the  dinner  that  was  brought  to  him, 
and  then,  having  attired  himself  as 
though  he  had  not  a  minute  to  lose, 
left  home.  Travelling  by  omnibus,  he 
reached  the  neighborhood  hitherto  so 
carefully  shunned  ;  he  walked  rapidly 
to  the  familiar  street,  and  with  heart 
throbbing  painfully,  he  stood  before 
the  little  chandler's  shop,  which  of 
course  was  closed. 

A  knock  at  the  house  door.  It  was 
answered  by  'Manda,  who  stared,  and 
smiled,  and  seemed  neither  glad  nor 
sorry  to  see  him,  but  somehow  in  per- 
turbation. 

^'  Is  Mrs.  May  hew  in  ?  "  whispered, 
rather  than  spoke,  the  philologist. 

^'!No,  sir.  She  went  out  not  long 
ago — with  Mr.  Marshall.  And  she 
won't  be  back  just  yet — p'r'aps  not  till 
supper." 

a  With  —  with  Mr.  Marshall  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir."  'Manda  grinned. 
''They're  going  to  be  married  next 
Saturday,  sir." 

Filmer  straightened  himself,  and 
stood  like  a  soldier  at  attention. 

"  To  be  married  ?  —  Mrs.  May- 
hew?" 

The  girl  laughed,  nodded,  seemed 
greatly  amused. 

''  I  should  like  to  come  in,  and  — and 
speak  to  you  for  a  moment" 

"Oh  yes,  sir."  She  smirked. 
"  There's  nobody  in.  Would  you  mind 
coming  into  the  shop  ?  " 

He  followed.  The  well-remembered 
odor  of  Mrs.  Mayhew's  merchandise 
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enveloped  him  about,  and  helped  still 
further  to  confuse  his  thoughts  in  a 
medley  of  past  and  present.  Over  the 
shop  window  hung  a  dirty  yellow  blind, 
through  which  the  sunshine  struggled 
dimly.  Filmer  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Who  is  Mr.  Marshall,  'Manda?  " 
he  was  able  to  ask  at  length. 

"  Don't  you  know,  sir  ?  "  She  stood 
before  him  in  a  perky  attitude,  her 
fingers  interlaced.  "  You've  seen  him. 
A  tall  man  —  dark-lookins  — 
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"  Ah  !  Yes.  I  remember.  I  have 
seen  him.  How  long  has  Mrs.  May- 
hew  known  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  long,  long  time.  He  lent  her 
a  lot  of  money  when  she  started  the 
shop.  They'd  have  been  married  be- 
fore, only  Mr.  Marshall's  wife  was  alive 
—  in  a'  asylum." 

*^  In  an  asylum  ?  " 

^'Brought  on  by  drink,  they  say. 
There's  all  sorts  of  tales  about  her." 

The  philologist  eased  himself  by 
moving  a  few  paces.  He  looked  from 
the  pile  of  firewood  bundles  before  the 
counter  to  a  row  of  canisters  on  the 
topmost  shelf. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  this,"  at  length 
fell  from  his  lips.  "Just  say  that  I 
called  ;  and  that  I  —  I'll  call  again  some 
day." 

'Mauda's  odd  expression  arrested  his 
eyes.  He  turned  away,  however,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  passage,  where 
little  if  any  daylight  penetrated.  Be- 
hind him,  'Manda  spoke. 

"  I  don't  think  I'd  come  again,  sir, 
if  I  were  you." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

He  tried  to  see  her  face,  but  she  kept 
in  shadow. 

"  Mr.  Marshall  mightn't  like  it,  sir. 
Nor  Mrs.  Maybe w — Mrs.  Marshall  as 
will  be." 

"  Not  like  it  ?  " 

"  You  won't  say  anything,  if  I  tell 
you  ?  "  said  the  girl,  in  a  low  and  hur- 
ried yet  laughing  tone.  "It  made  a 
little  trouble  —  because  you  was  here. 

Mr.   Marshall  thought "  a  giggle 

tilled  the  lacuna.  "And  Mrs.  May- 
hew  didn't  like  to  say  anything  to  you. 
She's  that  kind  to  everybody  — 


Filmer  stretched  his  hand  to  the 
door,  fumbled  at  the  latch,  and  at 
length  got  out.  It  took  some  hours 
before  his  shamefaced  misery  yielded 
to  the  blissful  sense  of  relief  and  of 
freedom. 
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From  BUokwood'B  Bdagasine. 

IN    MITTLENE    WITH    THE    LATE    SIR 
CHASLBS  NEWTON. 

A  BAMBLE  IN  THE  INTEBIOB. 

The  late  lamented  death  of  this  dis- 
tinguished archseologist  brought  to  my 
mind  the  recollections  of  a  short  tour 
we  had  together,  during  which  we  met 
with  many  and  curious  adventures. 
We  lived  and  slept  in  Turkish  and 
Greek  houses,  and  travelled  through  an 
almost  unknown  district  —  Mitylene 
being  then,  as  now,  almost  entirely  out 
of  the  beaten  track  of  the  European 
globe-trotter.  Mr.  Newton's  position 
as  vice-consul,  and  the  friends  he 
made,  equally  with  Greek  and  Moslem, 
enabled  us  to  get  behind  the  scenes  of 
their  domestic  life  ;  and  although  it  is 
now  many  years  ago,  the  events  are  as 
fresh  as  if  they  had  occurred  only 
yesterday.  I  was  also  much  indebted 
to  his  knowledge  of  modern  Greek  for 
information  about  the  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  island,  and  his  search- 
ing and  acute  eye  discovered  many 
strange  things  which  might  have  passed 
unheeded  by  oui*selves.  When  I  can 
say  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  week 
one  of  us  was  taken  for  a  prince,  and 
received  as  such  ;  that  then  we  ap- 
peared as  a  band  of  robbers ;  that  wc 
saw  a  veritable  drama  in  a  Turkish 
court  of  justice,  which  might  to-mor- 
row be  acted  on  the  stage  ;  and  that  we 
slept  in  a  Turkish  house  close  to  the 
jealously  guarded  harem,  —  I  think  I 
need  offer  no  further  apology  for  these 
pages,  especially  as  they  throw  a  side 
light  on  the  question,  then  as  now  dis- 
turbing Europe,  as  to  the  difficulties  of 
harmonizing  Turkish  rule  with  a  Chris- 
tian population. 

We  had  been  for  some  days  storm- 
bound at  Assos,  just  opposite  Mitylene, 
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having  left  Constantinople  some  weeks 
before  to  make  a  riding  tour  through 
those  parts  of  Asia  Minor  which  ex- 
tend from  Broussa  through  the  Troad 
to  Assos. 

Our  party  consisted  of  a  German 
gentleman,  whom  I  had  met  on  the 
Danube,  and  a  Turkish  servant,  who 
spoke  German,  and  thus  was  able  to 
act  as  interpreter.  We  had  determined 
to  rough  it,  for  the  sake  of  economy 
and  other  reasons,  and  found  ourselves 
accommodated  in  both  respects  to  the 
utmost  of  our  desires  ;  for  our  fare  was 
Spartan  but  most  healthy,  and  only  for 
our  sleeping  accommodation  we  should 
have  enjoyed  ourselves  in  every  way. 
Our  beds,  however,  were  beyond  de- 
scription. We  usually  lodged  in  sta- 
bles with  a  raised  platform,  with  a 
fireplace  at  the  end,  with  cows,  horses, 
and  buffaloes  as  our  neighbors.  The 
animals  were  company ;  but  we  could 
have  dispensed  with  the  hordes  of  in- 
sects which  seemed  to  accompany 
them,  and  which  are  the  traveller's 
bane  in  Turkey,  and  our  nights,  al- 
though lively,  were  most  exhausting, 
and  it  required  all  the  fresh  air  of  the 
days,  the  lovely  climate,  and  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
to  make  us  forget  them.  Our  best 
lodging  was  at  a  barber's  shop,  from 
which,  however,  we  were  evicted  early 
to  make  room  for  customers  coming 
for  an  early  shave  ;  our  worst  one  was 
here  at  Assos,  and  we  felt  it  more,  as 
it  was  amid  the  remains  of  a  past  civil- 
ization—  amid  the  ruins  of  palaces, 
temples,  baths,  and  private  dwellings, 
mostly  of  white  marble,  and  which 
looked  as  new  and  clean  cut  as  though 
they  had  only  been  tumbled  over  by  an 
earthquake  the  month  before. 

Our  dwelling  here  was  again  over  a 
stable,  fortunately  without  animals, 
but  also  without  windows  or  a  door 
that  would  close.  There  were  holes 
with  shutters,  and  a  huge  chimney 
through  which  the  rain  descended  in 
pailfuls,  so  that  we  could  not  have  a 
lire,  while  the  wind  through  the  open- 
ings was  so  violent  that  we  could  not 
light  a  candle,  and  had  to  sit  in  melan- 
choly darkness,  without  fire  or  light. 


and  only  able  to  comfort  ourselves  with 
our  pipes,  trying  to  make  ourselvea 
heard  amid  the  roar  of  the  thunder  and 
the  howling  of  the  storm. 

After  some  hours,  when  it  had  abated 
a  little,  we  were  able  to  light  a  tire  and 
procure  some  provisions :  a  very  an- 
cient  chicken  —  just  killed  —  some  large 
puri)le  grapes  as  fine  and  sweet  as  our 
hothouse  ones  at  half  a  guinea  a  pound,, 
which  cost  us  a  few  pence  for  a  large 
wooden  bowl  full,  and  some  milk  for 
our  coffee,  which  we  brought  with  us,, 
and  slept,  better  than  usual  on  our 
Turkish  cloaks,  with  our  saddles  for 
pillows,  fatigue  for  a  sleeping-draught, 
and  the  absence  of  our  usual  insect 
companions,  who  probably  found  the 
hut  too  cold  and  uncomfortable  for  a 
permanent  residence. 

The  next  day  we  shot  partridges,, 
flushing  them  from  under  marble  col- 
umns and  beautifully  carved  capitals  ; 
explored  the  cyclopean  walls  and  lofty 
Acropolis  of  Assos  with  a  new  interest,, 
as  we  remembered  that  some  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  St.  Paul  was  possi- 
bly walking  where  we  wandered  now,, 
but  amid  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  the 
once  great  city,  which  counted  its  in- 
habitants by  thousands,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Greek  cities- 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  among  the  most 
civilized  and  splendid  of  the  ancient 
world. 

We  had  some  difficulty  next  day  in 
persuading  the  sailora,  who  dwelt  lower 
down  near  the  harbor,  to  take  us  across- 
to  Mitylene.  They  did  not  seem  to> 
have  much  of  the  daring  of  their  an- 
cestors, or  perhaps  we  were  ignorant  of 
the  dangers  of  the  coast ;  however,, 
towards  evening  they  started  with  us,, 
and,  after  a  rough  passage,  landed  U8> 
in  a  small  bay  some  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Mitylene,  and  not  far  from  the 
little  town  of  Mandamna,  where  we 
were  put  up  for  the  night  in  much 
more  comfortable  quarters  than  our 
last  ones.  We  were  lodged  in  a  beau- 
tifully clean  house,  where  we  sat  on  a 
raised  divan  which  extended  all  round 
the  room  like  the  Turkish  ones,  the 
floor  being  apparently  bee's-waxcd  and 
polished,  and  covered  with  small  car- 
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pets  and  rugs.  In  the  corners  were 
handsome  carved  cupboards  filled  with 
china.  It  was  our  first  experience  of  a 
Greek  house,  and  contrasted  consider- 
ably with  that  in  Turkey,  as  did  also 
the  manners  and  customs  of  our  host 
and  his  friends  with  those  of  the  water- 
drinking  Turks.  The  entire  inhab- 
itants of  the  place  crowded  into  the 
room  to  see  the  new  arrivals ;  bottles 
of  rakee,  a  very  potent  spirit,  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  glasses  were  filled  and 
emptied  during  what  seemed  to  us, 
who  were  tired  and  hungiy,  a  most 
interminable  time.  Our  visitors  were 
the  most  seasoned  vessels  I  had  come 
across  in  my  travels.  They  disposed 
of  several  bottles  of  strong  rakee  in  a 
most  methodical  and  business-like  man- 
ner, and  then  walked  straight  out  of 
the  room  in  a  way  that  did  credit  to 
their  heads  and  understanding.  Our 
dinner  was  next  served,  and  consisted 
of  poached  eggs  swimming  in  oil,  and 
rye-bread,  but  all  served  up  exquisitely 
clean,  and  we  enjoyed  a  night's  sleep 
such  as  we  had  not  had  since  we  were 
at  the  vice-consul's  nt  the  Dardanelles. 
The  next  morning  we  started  for 
Mitylene  with  as  many  horses  and 
mules  as  we  could  procure,  and  witli 
the  very  smallest  boy  I  ever  saw  in  ray 
life  in  the  shape  of  a  guide.  He  was 
sun-ounded  by  all  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives, who  invested  him  in  several 
lai^e-sized  men's  jackets,  and  then 
mounted  him  on  a  tall  horae,  where  he 
looked  to  the  life  like  the  picture 
of  David  Copperfield  in  Mr.  Dick's 
clothes.  Our  way  was  rough,  but  ro- 
mantic, roads  being  then,  as  they  pos- 
sibly are  now,  a  rare  luxury  in  the 
Levant.  Sometimes  we  rode  through 
the  dried-up  bed  of  a  stream,  where 
our  horses  skated  and  slipped,  but 
never  fell.  The  horses  in  the  East, 
being  shod  with  a  thin  plate  of  iron 
over  the  entire  hoof,  and  being  always 
allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves,  are 
much  safer  than  ours,  who  are  held  up, 
and  whose  frogs  are  exposed.  Some- 
times we  forded  a  river  shaded  by 
beautiful  chestnut-trees,  then  through 
olive-gardens  and  vineyards,  until  we 
approached  the  town,  whose  tall  castle, 


overshaded  by  mountains,  was  roman- 
tic and  beautiful  enough  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  the  poetess  Sappho. 

Although  it  was  late  in  November, 
the  air  was  mild  and  balmy  as  a  fine 
June  day  at  home.  The  vines,  olives, 
myrtle,  and  arbutus,  and  innumerable 
other  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees, 
which  grew  down  to  the  shore,  where 
they  mingled  with  the  calm,  sunny 
blue  of  the  ^gean,  completed  the  illu- 
sion, and  we  could  scarcely  believe  that 
we  were  near  the  middle  of  winter. 

While  looking  at  the  view,  I  was 
accosted  by  a  Greek,  who,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, addressed  us  in  good  English, 
*'  Shall  I  get  your  passports  viseed, 
gentlemen  ?  I  am  the  dragoman  to 
Mr.  Newton,  the  English  consul." 

I  gladly  gave  them  to  him,  as  it 
would  save  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
He  was  a  small,  thin,  wiry,  cunning- 
looking  fellow,  not  dressed  in  uniform, 
but  in  the  hideous  dress  of  the  country, 
common  to  all  Greece  except  Athens, 
where  they  wear  the  beautiful  Alba- 
nian costume.  He  wore  a  blue  jacket, 
blue  braided  waistcoat,  ballooning  trou- 
sers  fastened  tight  at  the  ankles,  and  a 
red  fez  cap.  His  manner  was  familiar,, 
but  after  he  had  read  the  passports  I 
saw  a  sudden  change  come  over  him ; 
he  addressed  me  most  obsequiously,, 
evidently  as  the  owner  of  the  English 
passport :  — 

^'If  your  Excellency  will  ride  into- 
the  town,  I  will  go  on  before  and  in- 
form  Mr.  Newton  of  the  arrival  of 
your  Royal  Highness  I  " 

I  was  rather  taken  by  surprise  for  a 
few  moments,  but  knowing  that  En- 
glish milords  were  still  believed  in 
abroad,  and  thinking  that  our  servant 
had  perhaps  given  an  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  us,  I  took  no  further  notice  of 
the  matter,  and  we  rode  on  quietly,, 
while  he  hurried  on  at  a  rapid  pace 
before  us. 

Our  short  stay  in  Asia  Minor  had 
given  us  a  decidedly  picturesque  and 
somewhat  brigand  -  like  appearance. 
First  of  all  rode  our  Turkish  servant 
Yacob,  who  was  the  cavass  belonging 
to  the  German  minister  of  the  Ha  use 
Towns    at   Constantinople,    who    had 
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kindly  lent  us  his  services  as  he  could 
speak  German,  and  had  accompanied 
his  master-^ a  distinguished  archaeolo- 
gist—  through  some  of  the  parts  which 
we  visited.  I  at  first  thought  it  must 
be  Yacob's  uniform  which  had  in- 
spired such  respect,  as  his  entire 
get-up  was  goi^eous  in  the  extreme. 
His  dress  consisted  of  a  blue  braided 
frock-coat,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
gold-embroidered  belt,  in  which  he  had 
stuck  a  pair  of  immense  rusty  silver- 
mounted  pistols,  and  from  it  hung  a 
long,  brass-sheathed  scimitar,  which 
had  the  usual  bloodthirsty  look  of  all 
unusual-shaped  weapons  ;  but  he  espe- 
cially gloried  in  a  tall  wooden  saddle, 
on  which  when  perched  he  looked 
down  on  us  all  as  if  from  the  top  of  a 
very  tall  dromedary.  His  saddle  trap- 
pings and  bridle  were  the  gaudiest 
which  the  bazaar  of  Constantinople 
could  furnish,  the  bridle  shining  with 
silver  and  colored  glass  beads,  and  I 
think  fluttering  ribbons,  the  saddle- 
cloth was  embroidered  with  yellow 
lace,  the  iron  stirrups  were  as  large  as 
those  of  an  ancient  mailed  knight,  and 
the  very  crupper  was  profusely  adorned 
with  numerous  silk  tassels  and  bright 
glass  beads.  Added  to  this,  he  had  a 
thorough  imposing  and  barbaric  air  of 
dignity,  and  flourished  a  lai'ge  whip, 
with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
drive  away  the  dogs  and  beggars  and 
clear  the  way  before  his  master  in  the 
crowded  and  dangerous  streets  of 
Stamboul.  He  was  always  regarded 
with  awe  and  respect  by  the  Turkish 
boys,  who  used  to  crowd  round  us  ini- 
ploriug  **  Backsheesh,"  and  whom  he 
cursed  in  the  choicest  Turkish  oaths, 
of  which  I  was  naturally  ignorant,  but 
always  had  an  idea  that  they  were 
somehow  connected  with  ^'  Dogs  defil- 
ing their  fathers'  graves." 

Our  own  appearance,  if  not  equally 
imposing,  was  decidedly  startling,  and 
I  well  understood  how  the  people  got 
the  idea  that  we  had  been  shipwrecked. 
Large  slouched  felt  hats,  long  boots, 
and  cojits  tastefully  slashed  by  the 
thorns  of  Asia  Minor,  hair,  beards,  and 
moustaches  unkempt  and  dishevelled, 
and  a  great  array  of  pistols  in  our  belts, 


gave  us  a  picturesque  if  not  ferocious 
appearance. 

As  we  entered  the  town  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  had  spread  the  news  of 
our  approach  far  and  wide.  The  entire 
population  turned  out  to  see  us,  and 
we  met  with  quite  an  ovation  as  we 
rode  up  the  main  street,  when  the 
dragoman  appeared,  and  was  greeted 
with  great  delight  by  the  crowd. 

^'This  way,  your  Excellency.  Mr. 
Newton  is  anxiously  expecting  you  at 
the  consulate." 

Uncertain  whether  I  should  feel  an- 
noyed or  amused,  we  followed  him  to 
the  consulate,  and  were  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Newton 
was  awaiting  us.    I  introduced  myself 

and  Herr  F ,  and  related  what  a 

reception  we  had  met,  and  asked  the 
cause  of  it.  He  appeared  very  much 
amused. 

'^  Do  you  not  know,  then,  what  you 
are  taken  for  ?  " 

''  I  have  not  the  least  idea,  but  cer- 
tainly for  some  great  personage.  Is 
any  such  expected  ?  " 

*'My  dragoman  rushed  in  in  great 
excitement  with  your  passport,  saying 
that  an  English  prince  had  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  near  Mandamna. 
On  looking  at  it,  I  saw  that  you  were 
described  as  such  in  the  Turkish  pass- 
port. Can  you  form  any  idea  as  to  how 
the  mistake  occurred  ?  " 

^'  Well,  one  of  my  Christian  names  is 
^Fryce.'  That  may  have  led  to  the 
mistake.    I  hope  you  contradicted  it." 

**  There  would  not  be  the  least  use  in 
doing  so ;  they  would  only  think  you 
were  travelling  incognito,  and  wished 
to  conceal  your  rank,  so  you  must  be 
content  to  remain  a  prince  while  you 
are  in  the  town  of  Mitylene  ;  and  as 
you  will  be  charged  double  or  treble  for 
everything,  I  will  be  happy  to  put  you 
and  your  friend  up  while  you  remain." 

I  naturally  accepted  this  kind  offer, 
and  while  we  were  laughing  at  the 
incident,  a  servant  from  the  Russian 
consulate  called  to  say  that  the  consul 
had  just  learned  that  a  distinguished 
traveller  had  arrived,  and  hoped  that 
his  Excellency  had  not  suffered  much 
from  the  effects  of  his  journey.    This 
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was  followed  by  the  other  consuls,  and 
each  moruiuc;  I  had  similar  iuquiries 
as  to  the  state  of  my  health,  and  how  I 
had  rested.  And  I  had  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  be  a  shipwrecked  English 
prince  travelling  incognito,  and  every 
time  that  I  went  up  and  down  the 
stairs,  I  met  crowds  of  the  friends  and 
neighbors  of  the  owner  of  the  house 
where  Mr.  Kewton  lived  watching  for 
me,  and  among  them  no  inconsider- 
able number  of  really  beautiful  girls, 
who  fully  vindicated  the  ancient  fame 
of  the  island  of  Sappho  for  being  the 
home  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  the  world. 

I  also  had  an  invitation  from  the 
Greek  Archbishop  of  Mitylene  to  a 
grand  ceremony  in  the  cathedral,  when 
he  was  to  be  installed  as  one  of  the 
Council  of  Twelve  (representing  the 
twelve  apostles),  who  are  the  next  in 
dignity  and  position  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  the  papa  or  pope  of 
the  Greek  Church.  He  also  invited  me 
to  breakfast  with  him  after  the  cere- 
mony, which  I  accepted  most  gra- 
ciously, and  this  put  a  finishing  touch 
to  my  position  as  a  prince,  had  any 
liugering  doubts  remained  in  the  minds 
of  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  Mity- 
lene. 

Mr.  Newton  told  us  that  he  had  been 
planning  an  excursion  into  the  interior 
of  the  island,  in  the  hopes  of  finding 
antiquities,  and  offered  to  take  us  with 
him  if  we  could  spare  time.  He  said 
that  he  could  introduce  us  into  Greek 
and  Turkish  houses,  and  that  there 
were  many  strange  manners  and  cus- 
toms to  bo  seen,  as  the  route  was  quite 
out  of  the  beaten  track  and  seldom 
explored.  I  explained  that  we  were 
not  archaeologists,  and  would  only  be  in 
bis  way  ;  but  he  quite  disabused  our 
minds  of  that  idea  by  saying,  what  I 
had  so  often  felt  myself,  that  the  so- 
ciety of  sin  English  or  European  trav- 
eller was  a  godsend  in  a  seldom-visited 
place  like  Mitylene,  and  that  if  we 
could  not  aid  him  in  his  researches, 
our  society  would  cheer  and  help  him  ; 
so  we  naturally  yielded,  and  although 
we  got  but  little  antiquities,  we   saw 
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many  strange  things  which  even   now 
are  worth  relating. 

I  had  made  it  a  point  to  secure  any 
coins  I  was  offered  in  our  journey  from 
Broussa,  and  he  now  deciphered  these 
for  me  ;  and  out  of  a  handful  which  I 
had  purchased  for  a  few  piastres, 
worth  about  sixpence,  he  found  some 
rather  rare  silver  ones  worth  from  five 
to  ten  franks,  and  I  was  glad  to  present 
them  to  him  for  a  collection  which  he 
was  making  for  the  British  Museum. 
He  kindly  named  my  other  ones,  and 
gave  me  some  duplicates  which  he  did 
not  want,  among  them  some  of  the 
poetess  Sappho,  who  was  worshipped 
there  after  her  death,  and  her  features 
put  on  coins  and  medals ;  the  latter 
are  over  two  thousand  years  old,  but 
not  rare. 

As  we  started  on  our  expedition,  the 
day  but  one  after,  we  saw  a  procession 
of  the  women  of  Mitylene  going  to  the 
cathedral  to  offer  a  veil  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Mr.  Newton  at  once  pulled  out 
his  pocket  edition  of  Homer,  and  read 
out  for  us  the  part  of  the  Iliad,  sixth 
book,  286,  the  line  where  the  Trojan 
women  are  described  as  offering  up  a 
similar  veil  or  peploi  to  the  virgin 
Minerva.  This  old  heathen  rite  is  a 
very  favorite  one  in  the  Greek  Church, 
at  least  at  Mitylene,  for  some  days  after 
we  recognized  a  similar  veil  in  the 
church  at  the  monastery  at  Molino. 

"This,"  said  the  guide,  "is  a  veil 
offered  up  by  the  women  to  the  torciarr 
cht08  "  (or  commander-in-chief). 

"Is  it  to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
Molino  ?  "  asked  my  German  friend. 

"  No,  signor,"  said  the  guide,  rather 
stiffly,  I  thought,  as  if  he  had  an  idea 
that  he  was  poking  fun  at  him. 

"  Oh,"  said  Herr  P ,  quite  inno- 
cently, "  I  suppose  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  Mitylene  ?  " 

"  No,  signer.  To  the  Archangel 
Michael,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
heaven  I " 

As  we  sailed  out  in  our  light,  graccf- 
ful  caique,  the  rugged  old  castle  stood 
out  in  bold  relief  against  the  purple 
range  of  mountains  behind  it.  The  air 
was  soft  and  balmy,  the  sky  blue  and 
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cloudless  ;  Ihe  dusty  green  of  the  du- 
merous  olive  groves  mingled  with  the 
bright  green  of  the  arbutus  and  myrtle 
as  we  coasted  along  innumerable  fairy 
harbors,  whose  white,  glittering  strands 
seemed  composed  of  fine  white  marble, 
coral,  and  amber.  On  our  right,  about 
fourteen  miles  off,  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  lay  bathed  in  a  rich  warm  haze 
of  light,  and  it  was  only  when  we  put 
our  hands  into  the  water  that  its  icy 
coldness  warned  us  that  we  were  really 
neariug  the  shortest  day,  and  far  on  in 
November. 

Mr.  Newton  had  brought  letters  with 
him  from  the  pasha  of  Mitylene  to  the 
various  Turkish  governors  in  whose 
towns  he  thought  there  was  a  chance 
of  finding  antiquities,  and  it  was  rather 
dark  when  we  entered  the  little  town  of 
Molino,  where  in  the  old  castle  in  the 
Acropolis  he  hoped  to  find  some  in- 
scriptions. 

We  were  brought  to  a  halt  at  the 
police-station  by  a  soldier,  who  inquired 
rather  roughly  what  was  our  business 
there  so  late  in  the  evening.  He  was 
a  little  more  civil  when  he  heard  that 
we  were  English,  and  Mr.  Newton 
drew  out  his  letter  to  the  aga  and  de- 
sired to  see  him  at  once,  and  we  were 
ushered  into  his  presence,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  interior 
economy  of  a  Turkish  aga's  dwelling. 

We  first  passed  through  a  stable,  in 
which  were  some  horses  and  cows, 
then  through  a  very  dirty  and  vilely 
paved  courtyard,  and  up  a  stair  to  a 
lobby  in  which  appeared  several  doors, 
each  hidden  by  a  roll  of  cloth,  remind- 
ing me  of  the  proscenium  of  a  Greek 
play  from  which  we  might  naturally 
expect  King  (Edipus  or  Antigone  to 
appear  instead  of  a  Turkish  governor. 
We  were  ushered  through  one  of  these, 
and  found  the  aga  seated  cross-legged, 
like  an  English  tailor,  on  his  divan, 
smoking  a  narguilly,  and  looking  as 
important  and  pigheaded  as  an  ancient 
country  magnate  of  a  past  generation. 

He  was  a  character  in  his  way,  and 
was  reported  to  have  been,  when  a 
very  young  man,  one  of  the  celebrated 
Janizaries,  who,  being  at  the  time  ab- 
sent, had  escaped  the  massacre  in  the 


reign  of  Sultan  Mahmood.  He  was  a 
short,  fat,  pock-marked,  broken-nosed 
Turk  of  the  old  school,  with  a  mingled 
expression  of  cunning,  simplicity,  and 
ferocity  on  his  low,  narrow  forehead, 
and  in  his  small,  piggish  eyes,  and 
looked  on  us  with  a  scowling  glance  as 
we  entered  the  room.  He  made  no 
salutation,  and  did  not  even  ask  us  to 
be  seated,  which  Mr.  Newton  did  at 
once,  motioning  us  to  do  the  same,  to 
the  great  indignation  of  the  ragged 
guards  who  surrounded  him,  with  belts 
stuck  full  of  long  rusty  pistols  and  yata- 
gans,  and  who  from  their  looks  seemed 
to  think  that  a  small  dose  of  the  basti- 
nado would  be  a  very  suitable  opening 
to  the  conference  with  the  infidel  for- 


eigners. 


When  our  interpreter  handed  to  him 
the  letter  from  the  pasha  of  Mitylene, 
he  gravely  took  out  a  huge  pair  of 
brass-mounted  spectacles  and  unfolded 
the  document,  and  seemed  for  some 
time  to  study  it  gravely,  moving  his 
head  from  side  to  side  like  an  old 
monkey,  holding  it,  however,  to  our 
great  amusement,  upside  down  —  for, 
as  we  learned  later  on,  he  could  not 
read  or  write.  Having  spent  a  proper 
proportion  of  time  over  it,  he  gravely 
handed  it  to  his  secretary,  and  desired 
him  to  read  it  aloud  to  him.  As  he 
listened  to  it  his  countenance  changed, 
his  look  of  ferocity  gave  way  to  one  of 
mingled  servility  and  dislike,  but  the 
impression  was  evident.  He  made  Mr. 
Newton  come  and  sit  beside  him,  sent 
for  fresh  pipes,  coffee,  and  sweetmeats, 
and  then  actually  gave  Mr.  Newton  his 
own  narguilly  to  smoke,  and  expressed 
his  willingness  to  do  anything  in  his 
power  to  serve  or  oblige  us. 

Mr.  Newton  said  he  wished  to  visit 
the  fortress,  as  he  had  heard  that  it 
contained  some  antiquities. 

'^  Antiquities,"  said  the  aga  ;  *'  what 
are  antiquities  ?" 

On  being  informed  that  they  were 
stones  with  inscriptions,  old  monu* 
ments,  etc.,  he  asked  him  gravely 
whether  he  had  any  idea  of  searching- 
for  hidden  treasure  among  the  ruins. 
On  being  assured  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  he  gave  us  a  most  cordial  penuis- 
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BioD,  ouly  stipulating  that  if  we  did 
happen  to  come  ou  any  treasure  he  was 
to  go  halves  in  the  find.  On  Mr.  New- 
ton promising  this  he  cheered  up  im- 
mensely, seemed  really  glad  to  see  us, 
treated  us  most  kindly,  and  sent  and 
procured  us  accommodation  in  the  hest 
Greek  house  in  the  town.  We  sat 
chatting  and  smoking,  while  our  house 
was  being  prepared,  two  of  the  soldiers 
standing  up  holding  lighted  flambeaux, 
which  shed  a  luiid  light  ou  the  figures 
of  the  aga  and  his  attendants,  who, 
with  their  belts  stuck  full  of  pistols  and 
daggers,  looked  most  thorough  but  pic- 
turesque scoundrels.  Nothing  could 
exceed  his  attention.  When  I  com- 
plained of  cold  he  sent  for  an  old  mili- 
tary cloak  and  wrapped  me  carefully  up 
in  it.  He  gave  us  pomegranates  with 
his  own  hand.  At  length  on  parting 
from  him  the  secret  came  out. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "Mr.  Newton,  you 
are  a  great  nuin.  You  had  me  dis- 
missed from  my  last  governorship." 

It  turned  out  to  be  exactly  true.  He 
had  bastinadoed  some  lonians  —  then 
British  subjects  —  and  Mr.  Newton  had 
brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  he  had  been  dismissed 
and  they  compensated  ;  but  it  was  a 
lesson  I  never  forgot  as  to  the  real  way 
to  manage  Orientals.  Had  Mr.  New- 
ton been  the  cause  of  his  being  ap- 
pointed prime  minister  he  would  not 
have  been  half  as  grateful. 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  fortress. 
We  were  accompanied  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  population,  who  seemed  — 
if  we  might  judge  from  their  looks — to 
think  that  we  were  about  to  perform 
some  feats  of  diablerie  or  magic. 

The  entire  garrison  turned  out  to 
meet  us,  and  would  have  made  a  very 
good  stage  representation  of  Falstaff 's 
ragged  regiment.  Two,  who  seemed  of 
superior  rank,  were  armed  with  long 
hooked  scimitars ;  the  rest  were  a 
motley  crew ;  the  few  who  had  inisty 
firelocks  shouldered  them  ;  the  others, 
who  seemed  to  consist  of  servants, 
scullions,  and  pipe-bearers,  impressed 
for  the  occasion,  shouldered  their  pipe- 
sticks  and  tried  to  look  as  military  as 
possible,  to  the  delight  of  the  populace. 


Some  of  the  warriors  had  blue  frock- 
coats  in  the  French  fashion,  others  had 
no  coats  at  all,  and  the  majority  neither 
shoes  nor  stockings. 

The  fortress  was  on  a  par  with  the 
defenders.  It  was  a  rambling  old 
place,  armed  with  cannon  of  every  age, 
date,  and  country,  and  all  of  different 
shapes  and  calibre.  The  platforms 
were,  as  a  rule,  all  rotten,  and  would 
have  crumbled  to  dust  at  the  first  shot ; 
and  the  guns  were  propped  up  with 
sticks  and  stones.  In  all  things  it  was 
a  pattern  Turkish  fortress  of  the  old 
time. 

We  found  no  inscriptions  of  any 
value.  There  was  an  old  marble  gate- 
way with  a  B3'zantine  inscription, 
which  related  the  services  of  a  certain 
citizen  of  Mitylene,  to  whom  his  fellow- 
countrymen  had  given  a  crown  of  gold. 
We  certainly  found  no  hidden  treasure, 
and  departed,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  the  garrison  and  crowd,  who 
had  evidently  expected  better  things 
of  us. 

Our  route  next  lay  along  the  sea- 
shore. We  were  as  usual  very  badly 
mounted,  and  our  horses  and  mu]e& 
slipped  and  floundered  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous manner  ;  for  roads  are  as  scarce 
in  Mitylene  as  in  Asia  Minor,  or  in 
Greece  itself.  I  think  we  must  have 
looked  a  very  disreputable  party,  and 
the  natives  eyed  us  suspiciously.    Herr 

P was  mounted    on   one    of   the 

smallest  of  ponies,  which  was  led  by 
the  guide,  a  huge  Abyssinian  as  black 
as  ebony,  made  more  remarkable  by  a 
huge  white  turban  and  long,  flowing 
white    beard    and    moustache.     Herr 

P was  inordinately  fond  of  grapes, 

and  before  leaving  Molino  had  pro- 
cured a  large  basketful,  and  sat  on  his 
pony  calmly  and  placidly  eating  these, 
while  the  gigantic  black  guide  looked 
as  if  he  could  easily  have  carried  the 
grapes,  the  Herr,  and  the  pony. 

Our  horses  stumbled  and  gave  us 
one  or  two  bad  falls,  and  it  required 
the  entire  strength  of  the  Abyssinian 
to  prevent  Herr  P 's  pony  from  sit- 
ting down  on  the  road  constantly  like  a 
circus  horse,  so  that  we  hailed  with 
delight  the  appearance  of  a  small  walled 
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town  called  Feira,  to  which  wo  were 
hound.  However,  when  we  arrived 
closie  to  it  we  found  the  gates  locked 
and  ourselves  brought  to  a  standstill. 
The  guide  thundered  loudly,  but  with- 
out producing  any  effect.  We  could 
hear  voices  inside  arguing  together 
amid  apparent  confusion.  After  some 
time  the  guide,  when  he  had  listened 
for  a  while,  gravely  addressed  us  :  — 

^'They  won't  admit  us,  signors. 
They  take  us  for  a  band  of  robbera  I  " 

Mr.  Newton  then  tried  to  parley, 
but  they  evidently  took  his  pacidc 
speeches  as  snares  to  lull  their  suspi- 
cions. He,  being  able  to  speak  modern 
Greek  well,  could  understand  them. 
He  explained  that  there  was  a  war  and 
also  a  peace  party  ;  the  first  voted  to 
fight  us,  the  latter  to  buy  us  off.  At 
length  the  peace  party  prevailed,  and  a 
voice  called  out :  — 

"  Will  you  go  away  quietly  for  two 
hundred  piastres  ?" 

At  length  Mr.  Newton  named  the 
merchant  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of 
introduction,  and  spoke  in  English, 
which  some  of  them  must  partly  have 
understood,  for  they  opened  the  gates, 
evidently  in  fear  and  trembling,  and 
expressed  great  delight  when  we  really 
turned  out  to  be  peaceable  English 
travellers,  and  not  Turkish  robbers. 

We  rode  in  the  dark,  for  it  was  now 
late,  up  a  long,  paved  street,  as  slip- 
pery as  ice,  tired,  hungry,  and  out  of 
temper,  and  disposed  to  rail  at  fortune, 
when  we  stopped  in  front  of  a  large 
house,  which  wc  naturally  thought  was 
that  of  the  Turkish  governor ;  and  we 
groaned  at  the  idea  of  the  long  and 
stupid  conference,  the  eternal  pipes, 
coffee,  and  sweetmeats,  while  we  were 
starving  for  our  dinners,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  a  vision  greeted  us  that 
recalled  the  '^Arabian  Nights  "  vividly 
to  our  recollection.  Amid  a  flood  of 
brilliant  light  —  doubly  bright  from  the 
darkness  outside  —  we  saw  a  large  and 
lofty  hall,  apparently  of  white  marble, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  sparkling 
waters  of  a  fountain  fell  into  a  large 
alabaster  basin  ;  richly  colored  rugs 
and  carpets  were  strewn  over  the  floor 
and  divan,  and  near  the  door  was  one 


of  the  most  beautiful  young  girls  I  had 
ever  met  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Her 
Grecian  features  —  exactly  the  shape 
of  Sappho  on  the  coins  —  were  shaded 
by  glossy  dark  silk  hair,  which  fell  in 
masses  down  to  her  waist ;  her  large, 
liquid  eyes  were  veiled  by  long,  dark 
eyelashes,  and  her  dazzlingly  fair, 
creamy  skin  seemed  to  vie  in  parity 
with  the  alabaster  fountain,  whose 
waters  danced  and  gleamed  in  the  bril- 
liant light  in  which  evei^thing  was 
surrounded.  We  possibly  had  seen  as 
beautiful  women  in  our  own  land ; 
but  coming  thus  from  the  dark  and 
sullen  streets,  and  the  various  misad- 
ventures which  we  had  met,  she 
formed  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  most  graceful 
of  Greek  costumes — a  blue  silk  jacket 
trimmed  with  fur,  an  amber  silk  petti- 
coat confined  at  the  waist  by  a  bright 
silk  shawl.  The  jacket  was  open, 
and  the  beautifully  moulded  bust  was 
scarcely  concealed  by  a  thin  muslin 
kerchief.  Every  movement  of  this 
beautiful  child  of  nature  was  as  grace- 
ful and  free  as  a  fawn,  and  as  she 
stood  before  us  looking  welcome,  we 
could  scarcely  believe  that  we  had  not 
entered  into  a  scene  from  the  ^^  Arabian 
Nights,"  and,  like  Abou  Hassan,  were 
not  in  the  presence  of  ''Neck  of  Ala- 
baster" or  "Lip  of  Coral,"  or  other 
beauties  of  that  enchanting  period. 

A  tall,  dignified  man,  who  proved  to 
be  her  father,  now  came  forward  to 
welcome  us.  He  was  a  rich  merchant, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
island,  and  greeted  us  in  the  most  cor- 
dial manner,  having  been  prepared  for 
us  by  the  letter  of  introduction  which 
had  been  forwarded  in  advance. 

We  were  soon  luxuriating  before 
a  comfortable  fire  smoking  our  chi- 
bouques, which  the  fair  Haidee  —  for 
so,  of  course,  we  christened  her  — 
lighted  for  us  with  a  small  silver  tongs 
that  hung  at  her  girdle  for  the  purpose, 
and  she  and  her  sister  —  another  equally 
beautiful  girl  —  went  to  prepare  our 
repast. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  real 
types  of  the  old  classical  Greek  beauty 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Athens  or  the 
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towns  either  in  Greece  proper  or  the 
islands,  but  in  the  interior,  where  the 
same  families  have  remained  for  cen- 
turies unmixed  by  the  hordes  of  barba- 
rians and  colonists  from  every  quarter, 
who  invaded  the  towns,  but  left  the 
interior  untouched. 

We  were  summoned  to  supper,  and 
followed  our  host  to  another  room, 
where  we  found  a  table  ornamented 
with  silver  and  flowers,  and  covered 
with  dishes  and  flagons  of  wine.  The 
room  was  large,  lofty,  and  well  lighted, 
and  the  beautiful  sisters  standing  ready 
to  wait  on  us,  as  in  Mitylene  the 
women  never  sit  at  table  with  the  men, 
but  wait  on  them.  First  one  poured 
water  on  our  hands  from  a  silver  flagon 
into  a  basin  of  the  same  metal  with 
a  perforated  cover,  while  the  other 
handed  us  an  embroidered  napkin  to 
dry  them.  Our  host  then  helped  us, 
and  the  lovely  Hnidee  and  her  sister 
attended  to  our  wants,  one  assisting  us 
to  a  delicious  dish  of  chicken  served  up 
with  rice,  the  other  pouring  out  wine 
for  us  into  silver  goblets.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of 
their  beauty,  set  off  by  the  picturesque 
dress  as  they  bent  over  us,  every  un- 
studied movement  lending  some  new 
grace  to  their  attractions. 

Like  all  the  women  of  Mitylene,  they 
were  heiresses,  it  being  the  custom 
there  to  divide  all  the  fortunes  of  land, 
olive  groves,  vineyards,  etc.,  among 
the  daughters — an  admirable  proviso 
for  encouraging  matrimony.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  there  are  no  old 
maids,  and  I  have  no  doubt  our  two 
beauties  were  already  betrothed,  and 
after  bringing  their  respective  spouses 
all  their  wealth  of  beauty  and  posses- 
sions, would  settle  down  as  patient  and 
obedient  wives  —  never  sit  at  table,  but 
wait  on  their  husbands  and  their  guests 
as  they  now  waited  on  us,  look  after 
their  children,  and  be  completely  in- 
different to  the  "  Rights  of  Woman," 
or  any  of  the  burning  questions  which 
trouble  their  English  sisters. 

With  many  tender  adieux  and  sor- 
rowful glances  back,  we  left  our  hos- 
pitable abode,  and  arrived  at  Agia 
Paraskene  about  midday.    Mr.  Newton 


expected  a  most  cordial  reception  here, 
as  he  had  been  able  to  serve  consider- 
ably the  principal  inhabitant  of  the 
town,  and  felt  certain  that  he  would 
give  us  a  splendid  welcome  —  kill  the 
fatted  calf,  in  the  shape  of  a  lamb 
stuffed  with  pistachio-nuts,  the  great 
delicacy  of  the  country. 

His  house,  which  we  soon  reached, 
was  very  interesting,  and  spoke  elo- 
quently of  a  disturbed  country  and  of 
dangerous  neighbors.  It  was  situated 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  courtyard, 
surrounded  with  a  high,  strong  wall 
pierced  for  musketry  for  defence.  The 
house  was  built  on  tall  wooden  pile- 
posts,  being  only  accessible  by  a  ladder, 
which  could  be  drawn  up,  thus  con- 
verting it  into  a  veritable  stronghold, 
out  of  which  the  dwellers  could  only 
be  burnt  or  smoked,  the  under  part 
being  fitted  up  with  stalls  for  the 
cattle. 

We  climbed  the  ladder  and  knocked 
at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  a 
meagre,  sour-faced,  ugly  old  woman, 
who  surlily  demanded  our  business. 
Her  reception  was  enhanced  by  a  paint- 
ing on  the  wall  near  the  hall  door  of  a 
huge,  savage,  chained  dog,  with  the 
inscription  in  modern  Greek  answering 
to  the  Cave  Canem,  or  "  Take  care  of 
the  Bog,"  as  seen  on  the  walls  at 
Pompeii.  It  was  interesting,  classical, 
archseologicnl,  but  certainly  not  invit- 
ing, and,  coupled  with  the  old  woman, 
it  was  decidedly  inhospitable.  She 
told  us  coldly  that  her  master  was  away 
at  another  farm  ;  was  careful  not  to 
state  that  he  had  got  our  letter,  but 
said  that  his  brother  would  be  back 
later  on,  if  we  wished  to  see  him.  We 
were  forced  to  be  content  with  this,  as 
all  the  other  houses  were  of  the  poorest 
description,  all  built  in  the  same  way, 
on  piles  with  a  ladder,  and  all  with  an 
enclosed  courtyard,  showing  plainly 
that,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  Turk- 
ish government  gave  little  or  no  pro- 
tection to  their  subjects. 

Outside  the  town  we  came  on  a 
Christian  chapel,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  the  entrance  being  through  a 
Byzantine  doorway.  It  was  evidently 
very  old,  and  told  of  a  much  simpler 
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worship  than  the  gorgeous  interiors 
and  ceremonies  of  the  later  Greek 
Church.  It  was  about  twenty-one  feet 
long  by  thirteen  wide,  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  small  room  ;  two  square  pil- 
lars, with  a  veil  between  them,  divided 
the  chancel  from  the  altar,  which  was 
a  column  of  stone  with  a  square  slab  on 
it  covered  with  a  cloth  ;  two  small 
tables,  formed  by  rectangular  projec- 
tions from  the  walls,  the  one  on  the 
north  being  higher  than  the  other, 
held  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  ; 
on  the  altar  were  the  priest's  vestments 
covered  with  a  cloth. 

The  chapel  was  entered  from  the 
side  through  a  small  door  cut  in  the 
rock,  as  was  also  the  only  window,  — 
the  altar,  behind  which  was  a  semi- 
circular apse,  being  on  the  right. 

We  returned  to  the  house  in  the 
evening  tired  and  hungry,  and  were 
much  amused  at  the  feast  provided  for 
us  by  the  owner,  who  was  so  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Newton,  and  contrasted 
it  with  the  way  we  were  treated  by  the 
nga  whom  he  had  had  dismissed  from 
his  governorship.  It  was  a  veritable 
Barmecide  feast,  and  we  did  not  won- 
der at  the  owner  of  the  place  absenting 
himself  when  he  thought  of  the  shabby 
reception  we  were  to  get.  We  were 
three  men  strong  and  fasting,  who  had 
been  out  all  day  in  the  open  air,  and 
our  dinner  consisted  of  one  small, 
skinny,  consumptive  chicken  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  dish  of  rice,  where  it 
looked  like  a  lost  ship  in  a  large  field  of 
ice.  It  was  flanked  by  a  loaf  of  sour, 
black  rye-bread  and  a  bottle  of  very 
thin  wine.  Two  of  us  got  a  small  wing 
each,  the  other  a  tiny  leg,  and  our  en- 
tertainer took  the  other  leg,  although 
he  stated  that  he  had  already  dined,  by 
way  of  being  companionable  ;  but  this 
was  the  only  way  by  which  he  showed 
it.  We  could  have  filled  ourselves  with 
the  rice,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
dressed  with  very  rancid  butter,  and 
the  wine,  like  most  Greek  wines,  was 
like  vinegar  flavored  with  resin.  "We 
went  to  bed  literally  starving,  and  had 
to  flll  ourselves  with  a  species  of  Mity- 
lene biscuit  which  Mr.  Newton  had 
brought  in  case  of  accidents,  but  which 


were  so  hard  that  we  had  to  break  it 
with  the  heels  of  our  boots  and  then 
eat  it  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  so  lively 
was  the  sound  we  made  crunching  it. 

Up  to  this  our  route  had  lain  through 
the  most  barren  parts  of  the  island, 
consisting  of  low,  rocky  hills.  Now  it 
changed  imperceptibly  to  hills  clothed 
with  the  pitch-pine,  and  beyond  them 
a  range  of  tall  mountains,  amid  which 
Olympus,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the 
island,  reared  its  head.  We  then 
passed  through  an  alluvial  plain, 
stretching  far  inland,  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  a  tall  ridge  of  rocks,  show- 
ing where  once  the  tide  had  washed, 
while  to  our  right  lay  the  blue  waters 
of  the  ^gean.  At  about  three  we 
reached  lasso,  where  the  aga  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Newton,  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  a  Turkish  gentleman  in 
the  island. 

We  found  him  dispensing  justice  in 
a  court  held  in  his  own  house,  which 
proved  to  be  the  general  sitting-room 
belonging  to  it.  He  was  seated  Turk- 
ish fashion  on  a  small  brilliant  carpet 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  which  was 
fitted  up  with  the  usual  divan  running 
all  round  it,  covered  with  a  bright  red 
cloth.  Opposite  him  were  the  doors 
closed  by  rolls  of  leather,  giving  us  the 
idea  that  we  were  in  a  theatre,  where 
the  drama  of  real  life  which  we  were 
about  to  witness  was  almost  immedi- 
ately enacted. 

A  guard  of  soldiers  in  the  uniform  of 
Bashi-bazouks  —  brilliant  crimson  jack- 
ets, loose  Turkish  trousers,  belts  stuck 
full  of  pistols  which  would  shoot,  and 
daggers  fit  for  use  —  stood  at  each  side 
of  him,  and,  coupled  with  the  aga's 
own  dress  and  appearance,  formed  a 
striking  picture.  He  was  exceedingly 
handsome,  his  long,  flowing,  white 
beard  lending  a  dignity  to  his  appear- 
ance, which  his  dark-blue  pelisse, 
trimmed  with  rich  fur,  and  turban  en- 
hanced. He  was  smoking  a  large  nar- 
guilly,  mounted  with  silver  and  adorned 
with  jewels,  which  his  attendants  si- 
lently replenished.  He  received  us 
with  the  greatest  warmth,  and  made  us 
all  sit  beside  him,  and  after  the  inev- 
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Itable  pipes  and  coffee,  proceeded  with 
the  case  which  he  had  been  trying. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  in  onr  theatres 
at  home  to  realize  that  the  strange 
dresses,  the  brilliant  dialogue,  the  vio- 
lent passion  which  we  see  enacted,  are, 
or  ever  were,  really  true  to  nature ; 
but  this  is  not  so  when  one  has  wit- 
nessed the  real  passion,  the  terse,  clear 
dialogue,  the  natural  gesture,  the  tones 
of  anger,  tenderness,  or  sorrow  in  an 
Eastern  court  of  justice. 

The  plot  of  this  drama  was  very  sim- 
ple. An  old  Greek  personage  of  the 
better  class  had  promised  a  dowry  to 
his  only  daughter  on  her  marriage  with 
the  son  of  a  neighbor.  The  father  was 
a  widower,  but  had  soon  after  been 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  a  tall,  flne- 
iooking,  but  rather  masculine  woman, 
whom  he  had  married.  She  had  soon 
gained  unbounded  influence  over  him, 
and  persuaded  him  to  break  his  prom- 
ise to  his  daughter  and  her  lover,  who 
now  came  forward  and  opened  the 
case. 

He  was  a  tall,  handsome  young  fel- 
low, preserving  in  his  straight  classical 
features  and  flashing  eyes  some  traces 
of  the  ancient  grand  Greek  race.  He 
proceeded  up  before  the  aga,  made  a 
profound  but  not  in  the  least  servile 
obeisance,  raised  his  hands,  and  be- 
gan to  state  his  case  with  a  natural 
eloquence  and  fervid  oratory  which 
seemed  perfectly  natural  and  unac- 
quired. He  detailed  vividly  all  that 
had  occurred,  and  as  he  pointed  to  the 
mean-looking  father  of  the  girl  and  his 
virago  wife  his  voice  seemed  to  hiss 
with  sarcastic  scorn.  His  tones  then 
changed  to  deep  and  thrilling  tender- 
ness as  he  spoke  of  his  intended  bride, 
and  all  that  she  had  suffered  from  her 
weak  father  and  the  woman  who  had 
so  shamefully  influenced  him.  As  he 
warmed  with  his  subject  his  eyes 
seemed  to  flash  Are,  and  he  poured 
forth  a  stream  of  impassioned  elo- 
quence, each  word  accompanied  by  a 
natural  and  graceful  action,  which  re- 
called the  days  when  the  race,  now  so 
degraded,  was  the  first  in  eloquence, 
literature,  and  art. 

The  girl's  father  now  came  forward  ; 


he  was  a  little,  weak,  wizened,  elderly 
man,  with  a  cringing  manner  and  a 
whining  voice.  He  prostrated  himself 
before  the  aga  and  seemed  to  lick  the 
very  dust  in  his  presence  ;  tried  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  his  robe,  which  the 
nga  drew  away  in  disgust.  The  old 
fellow  shed  tears  as  he  fawned  and 
grovelled,  bewailed  his  poverty  and 
inability  to  pay  the  money.  He  driv- 
elled on  for  such  a  length  of  time,  say- 
ing the  same  thing  over  and  over  again, 
without  bringing  any  evidence  to  rebut 
the  proofs  of  his  wealth  which  the 
young  lover  had  brought  forward,  that 
at  length  he  had  to  be  silenced  by  the 
aga,  after  having  left  a  most  unfavor- 
able impression  on  us  all,  still  whining, 
grovelling,  and  weeping. 

The  young  man's  father  now  came 
forward.  He  was  the  inevitable  comic 
character  in  the  piece  —  a  genuine 
Trinculo,  and  three  parts  drunk.  He 
was  a  small,  fat-faced,  pot-bellied  fel- 
low, with  a  bacchanalian  nose  and 
a  wandering,  watery  eye.  He  ap- 
proached the  aga  with  a  countenance 
of  drunken  gravity,  trying  to  look 
too  intensely  sober,  and  gazed  round 
the  court  with  the  air  of  one  who 
would  defy  malice  to  say  that  he  had 
ever  drunk  anything  stronger  than  cold 
water  all  his  life.  He  gave  a  drunken 
leer  at  the  aga,  a  dignified  one  at  us, 
balanced  himself  with  a  lurch,  and 
commenced  with  a  hiccough.  He  gave 
a  long  description  of  his  own  feelings 
as  a  father,  and  expatiated  on  all  the 
care  and  anxiety  he  had  expended  on 
the  bringing  up  of  his  son,  and  as  he 
proceeded  he  shed  maudlin  tears.  His 
drunken  leers,  his  hiccough,  the  way 
he  rolled  his  head,  his  sidelong  looks  of 
drunken  dignity  at  us,  were  irresistible. 
He  then  changed  and  grew  jocular,  and 
we  could  almost  translate  his  broken 
Greek  into  drunken  English. 

"  'Twas  a  greashame  —  ole  fool  — 
young  wife  —  better  zink  of  'is  soul." 

He  became  more  familiar  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, was  about  to  whisper  into  the 
aga's  ear  the  proper  way  to  settle  the 
dispute,  when  he  was  ordered  in  a 
stern  voice  to  stand  at  a  distance. 
Suddenly,   and   without  the    slightest 
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notice,  ne  became  highly  exasperated, 
and  burst  into  a  torrent  of  abuse 
against  the  aga,  the  government,  and 
the  people  generally.  The  aga  never 
moved  a  muscle  of  his  noble,  dignified 
countenance  ;  he  merely  held  up  his 
hand,  and  two  soldiers  rushed  forward, 
seized  Trinculo  by  the  arms,  and  bore 
him  off,  cursing,  swearing,  and  vocif- 
erating, and  we  saw  him  no  more. 

The  stepmother  and  the  girl  were 
now  ordered  to  stand  forward.  The 
one  was  gentle,  timid,  and  pretty  ;  the 
other  a  handsome  masculine  woman 
with  a  hard  voice  and  coai*se  manner. 
She  spoke  almost  menacingly  to  the 
aga,  and  seemed  ready  to  fly  at  the  girl, 
who  evidently  held  her  in  the  greatest 
terror.  She  told  her  story  volubly  and 
loudly,  speaking  with  extreme  con- 
tempt of  her  husband,  who  looked  on 
her  with  mingled  admiration  and  dread. 
At  length,  when  she  seemed  inclined 
to  continue  for  the  entire  day,  talking 
on  all  subjects  but  the  one  at  issue,  the 
aga  ordered  her  to  have  done,  which 
she  did  with  many  expressions  of  in- 
dignation and  threats  against  her  step- 
daughter, who  was  now  ordered  to 
speak. 

She  immediately  won  upon  us  all  by 
her  modest,  gentle  manner,  as  she  told 
in  a  low,  clear  voice  the  harsh  treat- 
ment which  she  had  sustained.  As 
she  proceeded  to  entreat  the  aga  to 
have  pity  on  her,  she  fell  on  her  knees 
before  him  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his 
robe,  which  he  did  not  draw  away  from 
her.  It  was  a  perfect  tableau  for  a 
play.  The  noble,  dignified  Moslem, 
seemingly  as  unmoved  as  a  statue  ;  at 
his  feet  the  gentle,  graceful  girl  ;  the 
furious  looks  of  the  stepmother,  swell- 
ing with  rage  and  hatred  ;  the  pictur- 
esque dresses  of  all,  and  the  utter 
strangeness  of  the  scene,  formed  a 
most  striking  tableau. 

The  last  scene  was  too  much  for  the 
stepmother.  As  the  girl  rose  from  her 
knees,  she  flew  at  her  with  fury  in  her 
eyes,  caught  her  by  her  flowing  hair, 
and  struck  her  violently  on  the  face. 
We  all  started  up  to  take  her  part,  but 
the  aga  never  moved  a  muscle.  He 
raised  his  hand,  and  again  two  soldiers 


seized  the  virago  and  bore  her  out, 
kicking,  struggling,  fighting,  and 
screaming  to  the  last.  The  girl  was  a 
good  deal  hurt ;  but  if  her  stepmother 
had  specially  wanted  to  destroy  her 
own  case  and  help  that  of  the  girl,  she 
could  not  have  acted  better,  and  we 
were  delighted  to  hear  the  verdict 
given  against  her  and  her  husband, 
who  was  ordered  to  pay  his  daughter's 
dowry  down,  being  handed  over  to  one 
of  the  guards  until  it  was  done,  while 
the  girl  was  intrusted  to  her  intended's 
family,  to  be  married  at  once,  and  was 
borne  off  in  the  arms  of  her  happy 
lover. 

Almost  immediately  the  room  was 
cleared ;  we  had  fresh  pipes  and 
coffee ;  the  guards  retired,  and  the 
drama  of  the  day  was  over.  The  aga 
informed  us  that,  as  this  was  a  Church 
festival,  none  of  the  Greeks  could  re- 
ceive us  into  their  houses,  and  tliat  we 
must  take  up  our  abode  under  his  poor 
roof,  where  we  would  be  better  than  in 
any  of  the  khans,  which  were,  as  a 
rule,  uncomfortable.  We  accepted  his 
hospitality  most  gratefully,  it  being 
one  of  the  greatest  compliments  that 
could  be  paid  us,  as,  from  the  jealous 
nature  of  Moslem  life,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  any  one  not  an  actual  near 
relation,  such  as  a  brother  or  father,  to 
see,  let  alone  sleep  under  the  same  roof 
with,  the  womenkind  of  the  establish- 
ment. As  far  as  we  could  judge,  it 
was  a  large,  rambling  house,  of  which 
we  were  not  permitted  to  see  more 
than  two  rooms.  At  the  end  of  a  long 
passage  we  saw  a  door,  outside  which 
were  some  slippers  ;  and  here  was 
probably  the  mystic  harem,  about 
which  we  know  absolutely  nothing  ex- 
cept from  lady  travellers,  etiquette  pre- 
venting any  but  a  near  relation  even 
asking  after  the  health  of  a  wife,  or 
even  hinting  that  such  a  being  existed. 

We  made  our  ablutions  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  one  in  which  the  court 
was  held,  and  returned  to  find  it  swept, 
aired,  and  garnished,  and  our  dinner 
laid  out  on  a  small  exquisitely  shaped 
octagon  table,  round  which  we  took 
our  seats  — parts  of  the  divan,  which 
was  movable,  being  placed  roand  iU 
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There  was  one  other  guest  besides  the 
aga  to  whom  we  were  introduced  — 
the  head  of  the  police,  a  handsome 
man  dressed  in  a  crimson  jacket  em- 
broidered richly  with  gold,  short  knick- 
erbocker  trousers,  and  gaiters,  the 
flowing  robes  of  the  aga  being  useless 
for  all  employed  in  active  service.  His 
belt  was  stuck  full  of  the  usual  pistols 
and  daggers,  which  he  wore  during  the 
dinner ;  and  I  often  thought  since 
what  a  useful  adjunct  he  would  have 
been  in  an  Irish  country-house  during 
the  reigu  of  peace  and  prosperity  which 
succeeded  the  Land  Act. 

A  servant  brought  in  a  large  brass 
tray,  which  nearly  filled  up  the  small 
table,  and  we  sat  round  it  in  English 
fashion,  the  Moslems  of  course  cross- 
legged.  The  aga  apologized  for  the 
poorness  of  the  fare,  as  it  was  a  fast- 
time,  and  no  meat  was  allowed  to  be 
killed  in  the  town.  The  principal  dish 
was  one  of  poached  eggs  swimming  in 
oil,  and  one  of  a  beet-root  salad.  Large 
round  slices  of  bread  served  for  plates, 
on  which  we  placed  our  viands,  and  at 
the  end  ate  up  our  plates  also,  which 
saved  a  great  deal  of  the  washing  and 
scouring  of  our  more  sophisticated 
arrangements.  Knives  and  forks  were 
laid  for  us,  and  the  aga  used  them,  but 
evidently  was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing 
so.  As  for  the  officer,  he  ate  with  his 
fiugera,  dipping  them  into  the  dishes, 
but  in  so  perfectly  a  gentlemanlike 
well-bred  manner  that  we  felt  no  dis- 
gust at  it.  Our  second  coui'se  was  a 
dish  of  fish  and  sausages,  dressed  to- 
gether and  not  unpalatable,  and  a  pillau 
of  rice,  followed  by  some  very  fine 
grapes.  We  drank  pure  water,  and  rose 
from  our  dinner  more  pleased  than  with 
any  entertainment  we  had  met  with 
except  the  one  at  the  Greek  mer- 
chant's, which  had  been  enlivened  by 
our  charming  and  beautiful  hostesses. 
Here  the  perfectly  well-bred  manners 
of  our  host,  the  novelty  and  strange- 
ness of  everything,  would  have  recon- 
ciled us  to  much  worse  fare,  and  we 
sat  round  the  divan  and  discussed  En- 
glish and  Moslem  and  Greek  habits  and 
manners  with  our  charming  host  until 
it  was  time  to  retire  for  the  night. 


Our  sleeping  accommodation  was  as 
simple  as  our  dinner.  Small,  narrow 
mattresses,  with  pillows  and  a  coun- 
terpane, but  no  sheets  or  blankets, 
were  placed  on  the  divan  for  each  of 
us.  The  chief  of  the  police  slept  on 
the  floor  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  to 
keep  guard  over  us  and  protect  us  from 
all  dangers.  He  took  ofit  his  turban, 
placed  his  pistols  and  yatagan  under 
his  pillow,  loosened  his  girdle,  and  was 
soon  fast  asleep. 

It  was  exactly  what  we  had  often 
read  of.  The  Turks  are  encamped,  not 
settled,  in  Europe.  Here  was  one  who 
exactly  followed  the  custom  of  his  ma- 
rauding ancestors  Qve  centuries  ago, 
denoting  a  race  of  brave,  haughty  sol- 
diers who  swept  over  the  West,  de- 
stroying all  civilization,  and  encamping 
in  Constantinople.  There  they  remain 
to  this  day,  having  in  those  five  cen- 
turies added  nothing  to  art,  letters, 
science,  or  civilization,  but  amid  all 
preserving  the  simple  virtues  of  bravery 
and  the  high-bred  manners  of  a  race  of 
conquerora  and  rulers. 

We  had  gone  to  look  for  antiquities, 
but  had  found  none  of  any  conse- 
quence. We  had  seen  instead  a  civil- 
ization of  a  very  antique  order,  both 
Turkish  and  Greek,  and  we  turned 
homewards,  having  breakfasted  with 
the  aga  on  bread  and  coffee,  and  parted 
with  many  sincere  wishes  for  his 
health  and  prosperity,  and  thanks  for 
his  hospitality.  We  had  seen  the  good 
and  evil  sides  of  Turkish  rule,  which 
depends  entirely  on  the  character  of 
the  pasha  or  aga.  Our  first  host  was  a 
savage,  ignorant  brute,  and  was  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  the  utmost  cruelty  and 
injustice  on  the  unfortunate  Greeks 
placed  under  him  ;  the  other  was  like 
a  father  to  his  people,  and  the  peace, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects bore  witness  to  his  rule.  We 
passed  now  through  a  most  fertile, 
beautiful,  and  well-cultivated  country. 
Large,  well-built  farmhouses  could  be 
seen  on  every  side  ;  the  sunny  slopes 
bloomed  with  well-tilled  gardens. 
Olive  groves,  orange-trees,  arbutus, 
myrtle  charmed  the  sight,  while  the 
air  was  full  of  the  perfume  of  flowers, 
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and  the  ear  was  charmed  with  the 
singing  of  the  birds  and  the  murraur- 
ing  of  innumerable  water -courses. 
Lofty  elm-trees,  around  whose  massy 
trunks  luxuriant  vines  were  trained, 
mingled  their  few  late  pui*ple  clusters 
with  the  autumnal  tints.  It  was  a 
veritable  Garden  of  Eden,  made  grand 
by  occasional  views  of  the  lofty  heights 
of  Mount  Olympus  and  the  deep  blue 
waters  of  the  ^gean. 

Towards  evening  we  arrived  again  at 
Mitylene,  and  riding  through  the  re- 
mains of  aqueducts,  were  soon  under 
Mr.  Newton's  hospitable  roof,  count- 
ing our  coins  to  see  if  any  rare  ones 
had  slipped  in  among  the  handfuls  we 
had  purchased,  —  for  coins  are  like 
books,  rarity  being  the  great  point, 
the  most  beautiful  gold  one,  if  com- 
mon, being  of  little  more  value  than 
the  metal  it  is  composed  of,  while  a 
brass  or  silver  one,  if  rare,  may  be  of 
any  value. 

We  were  due  next  day,  which  was 
Sunday,  to  the  great  festival  when  the 
archbishop  was  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  Council  of  Twelve  (representing 
the  apostles)  at  Constantinople. 

Previous  to  my  visit  to  the  East,  I 
had  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  Greek  Church  was  only  an- 
other form  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
one  ;  however,  when  I  spoke  to  mem- 
bers of  it,  I  quickly  changed  my  opin- 
ion. Of  course  they  consider  that  they 
are  the  only  true  and  orthodox  Church  ; 
but  in  faith  and  dogma  they  assimilate 
much  more  to  the  Reformed  than  to 
the  Roman  branches.  They  do  not 
acknowledge  the  pope  as  anything 
more  than  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The 
priests  must  marry,  but  only  once,  fol- 
lowing literally  the  test  that  a  bishop 
must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife. 
They  do  not  believe  in  Purgatory, 
which  they  scofflugly  call  '*  Quaran- 
tine." They  do  not  believe  in  tran- 
substantiation,  and  give  the  cup  to  the 
laity.  Here,  however,  the  resemblance 
ceases.  They  are  very  superstitious, 
their  churches  being  crowded  with 
sacred  and  miracle-working  pictures. 
They  acknowledge  the  First  Council  of 
Ephesus,  which  we  reject,  which  gave 


divine  honors  to  the  Virgin,  and  named 
her  "  the  mother  of  God." 

It  is  in  reality  a  sort  of  fossilized 
Church,  preserving  its  doctrines,  ritual, 
and  observances  unchanged  from  the 
early  and  most  superstitious  period 
when  it  separated  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  rather  from  the  united  East- 
em  and  Western  Church,  of  which  the 
Eastern  was  always  the  more  ancient, 
numerous,  powerful  portion.  All  the 
great  earlier  councils  were  held  in  the 
East — Nicea,  Ephesus,  Antioch,  Chal- 
cedon,  Constantinople.  They  had  more 
patriarchs,  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity 
than  the  Western,  and  always  consid- 
ered themselves  the  older  and  more 
important  portion.  The  ritual  is  mag- 
nificent and  gorgeous  in  the  extreme, 
and  dates  from  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire. 

On  Sunday  the  6th  of  December  we 
started  early  to  the  cathedral  to  witness 
the  ceremony  by  the  express  invitation 
of  the  archbishop.  Mr.  Newton  wore 
his  uniform  as  vice-consul.  I  appeared 
in  the  uniform  of  a  captain  of  militia, 
which  I  had  found  very  useful  when 
travelling  in  countries  where  the  sword 
had  not  yet  been  converted  into  the 
ploughshare,  especially  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  after  the  revolution.  It  was 
a  very  striking  one  of  the  old  pattern, 
with  silver  epaulettes,  and  stiff  with 
embroidery  in  the  shape  of  silver  oak- 
leaves  ;  and  I  was  generally  taken  for 
a  general  at  least,  it  being  so  much 
handsomer  than  any  of  the  foreign 
uniforms.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt 
on  the  minds  of  the  innocent  Mityle- 
nians  as  to  my  rank,  they  were  set  at 
rest  forever  by  my  uniform,  and  I 
shared  the  honors  of  the  day  with  the 
venerable  archbishop,  and  came  in  a 
good  second. 

He  was  a  tall,  dignified,  and  very 
handsome  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a 
dark  beard  sprinkled  with  grey,  which 
was  set  off  by  the  tall  black  cap  and 
black  veil,  hanging  down  behind, 
which  threw  his  handsome  features  out 
in  bold  relief.  The  priests,  who  wore 
the  same  headdress,  were  in  large  num- 
bers, some  holdiug  tall  silver  candle- 
sticks, with  the  two  outside   candles 
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crossed  over  Ihe  third  one,  and  boys 
bearing  ornaments  of  silver  and  a  large 
silver  cross.  The  cathedral  was  a  very 
handsome  domed  building,  with  four 
ormola  and  glass  lustres  hanging  from 
the  ceiling,  and  small  glass  lamps,  in 
shape  like  an  inverted  bell,  painted 
with  flowers,  round  the  sides.  Oppo- 
site the  door  was  a  magnificently  carved 
screen  of  oak,  behind  which  the  priests 
performed  what  they  call  the  mysteries 
at  the  communion  service.  This  screen 
was  covered  with  sacred  pictures,  and 
in  the  middle  was  a  door  covered  with 
a  veil  or  curtain,  answering  to  those 
which  we  had  seen  offered  up  to  the 
Virgin  and  the  commander-in-chief  of 
heaven. 

The  decorations  were  far  superior  to 
the  music,  which  was  chanted  in  the 
harshest  and  most  discordant  manner. 
In  fact  we  all  agreed  afterwards  that 
we  did  not  think  that  human  voices 
could  compass  such  a  pitch  of  discord. 

The  archbishop  was  now  invested 
with  robes  of  the  most  costly  and  splen- 
did description,  embroidered  profusely 
with  gold.  Two  priests  bore  these  ; 
two  more  followed,  one  carrying  on  a 
cushion  a  Bible  blazing  with  gems  and 
gold,  the  other  an  impeHal  crown  of 
purple  velvet,  also  glittering  with  gems 
and  gold.  The  first  robe  was  of  pale 
yellow  satin,  stiff  with  gold  embroidery, 
which  fitted  close  to  the  figure  ;  then 
came  a  second  one,  only  shorter ;  a 
thick  gold  band  was  then  hung  over 
his  shoulder,  and  a  square  piece  of 
gold-colored  silk  hung  from  his  side. 
The  outer  robe  was  loose,  with  large 
sleeves.  Then  the  priest  placed  the 
crown  on  his  head,  and  the  other 
handed  him  the  Bible  and  a  silver 
sceptre  ;  incense  was  scattered  in  the 
air  from  innumerable  censers,  and  the 
archbishop  walked  down  the  church  a 
crowned  and  sceptred  ecclesiastical 
prince,  representing  one  of  the  apos- 
tles, or  Council  of  Twelve,  who  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  along  with 
the  patriarch  at  Constantinople.  As 
he  passed  down  the  cathedral  he  made 
the  usual  salutation,  holding  the  second 
finger  extended,  and  then  retired  be- 
hind the  veil  into  the  sanctuary,  whence 


he  came  out  twice  —  once  with  the 
bread,  once  with  the  wine — on  which 
occasions  all  the  people  knelt  down. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be 
came  out,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
preached  a  short  sermon ;  he  then 
gave  a  short  address,  in  which  he  re- 
called all  his  ministry  in  the  town,  and 
took  leave  of  the  people.  He  was  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  the  sobs  of  his 
hearers,  and  I  was  pointed  out  our 
friend  who  had  treated  us  so  inhospi- 
tably, and  could  perceive  that  his  re- 
morse for  his  past  sins  took  the  shape 
of  deep  grief  and  sobs,  but  was  not 
followed,  I  suspect,  by  any  remorse  of 
a  pecuniary  and  practical  nature. 

I  heard  on  all  sides  that  the  arch- 
bishop's life  had  been  most  exemplary, 
that  he  was  a  highly  learned  man,  a 
great  encourager  of  literature,  char- 
itable and  benevolent,  and  tolerant  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power. 

After  the  address  the  priest  and 
choir  chanted  a  loud  and  most  discord- 
ant psalm,,  and  the  ceremony  ended. 
We  went  by  invitation  to  breakfast 
at  the  archbishop's  palace,  where  we 
found  a  large  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  town  assem- 
bled, seated  round  the  divan,  ostensibly 
to  breakfast,  but  in  reality  to  drink 
coffee,  smoke,  and  eat  sweetmeats. 

The  archbishop,  who  was  now  again 
in  his  plain  black  dress,  received  us 
most  courteously,  seated  me  beside  him 
on  the  divan,  and  conversed  with  me 
through  an  interpreter  for  some  time. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  informed  of 
my  rank,  and  that  I  was  travelling  in 
the  East  to  see  things  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  would  probably  write  an  ac- 
count of  them  when  I  returned  home. 
He  besought  me  when  I  did  so  to 
remember  under  what  disadvantageous 
circumstances  the  Greek  people  la- 
bored, having  been  demoralized  by 
centuries  of  slavery,  which  had  de- 
stroyed all  the  best  and  exaggerated  all 
the  worst  parts  of  the  national  charac- 
ter, so  that  the  astute,  clever,  diplo- 
matic race,  of  whom  Ulysses  might  be 
taken  as  a  type,  had  been  changed  to  a 
cunning,  lying  people  under  Turkish 
rule.     He  did  not  conceal  their  bad 
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qualities  —  their  drunkenness,  which 
showed  so  disastrously  beside  the  sober 
Moslems  — but  he  certainly  made  out  a 
good  case  in  their  favor,  and  removed 
many  prejudices  from  my  mind.  In 
vain  I  tried  to  deny  my  imputed  rank  ; 
it  was  useless,  and  only  added  the 
virtue  of  modesty  to  all  my  other  ones. 
When  I  took  leave  of  him  he  gave  me 
liis  benediction,  and  I  left  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  respect  and  admiration,  in- 
spired by  his  benevolent  face,  noble 
bearing,  grave,  courteous  manners, 
and  intelligent  conversation. 

The    next   day   Herr   P and  1 

started  for  Smyrna.  We  took  leave  of 
Mitylene  with  far  different  feelings 
from  those  with  which  we  had  entered 
it,  and  viewed  for  the  last  time  its  old 
castle  and  mountains,  its  groves  of 
olives,  myrtle,  and  arbutus,  and  fairy 
harbors,  fading  away  in  the  amber 
light,  and  mingling  with  the  deep  blue 
of  the  ^gean  —  all  to  live  with  the 
recollections  of  the  pleasant  times  we 
had  spent,  the  memory  of  the  adven- 
tures we  had  encountered,* its*  lovely 
Grecian  girls,  to  last  as  long  with  me  as 
with  them  probably  did  the  halo  of  the 
celebrated  English  prince  who  had 
once  visited  Mitylene. 


From  Maomillan'i  Magasliie. 
SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  F^NELON. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  F^nelou 
has  been  remembered  as  the  most 
winning  and  human  of  theologians  ; 
and  it  was  in  accordance  with  this  tra- 
dition that  Landor  described  him  as 
''  the  fairest  apparition  that  Christian- 
ity ever  presented."  It  is  possible  to 
feel  the  charm  of  his  personality  with- 
out going  so  far  as  the  impetuous  Lan- 
dor, though  it  is  certain  that  if  F^nelon 
had  been  canonized,  he  would  have 
been  the  most  popular  saint  of  the  last 
five  centuries.  He  was  a  larger  and 
more  interesting  personality  than  even 
Philip  Neri,  Francis  of  Sales,  or 
Charles  Borromeo.  The  enchanting 
picture  which  Newman  gives  us  of  St. 
Philip  could  not  indeed  be  made  to 
stand  for   Fdnelon,  who  with  all  his 


noble  simplicity  was  far  from  being 
the  childlike  pastor  such  as  Newman 
portrays.  But  where  Philip  is  confes- 
sedly weak  Fdnelon  has  a  great  attrac- 
tion, especially  for  those  who  love  all 
forms  of  distinction,  but  humane  lettei*s 
above  everything  else.  St.  Philip, 
says  Newmnii,  was  ''  but  a  poor  priest, 
with  no  distinction  of  family  or  of  let- 
tera."  It  is  not  the  least  of  F^nelon's 
attractions  that  he  was  at  once  the  most 
finished  gentleman  of  the  court  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  a  member  of 
that  small  but  delightful  family  of  lit- 
erary men  of  which  Virgil  is  the  type  ; 
those  choice  and  affectionate  spirits 
whom  we  admire  greatly  and  love  still 
more. 

Possibly  F^nelon  has  owed  his  great 
reputation  as  much  to  his  famous  quar- 
rel with  Bossuet  as  to  the  authorship 
of  "  Telemachus  "  or  to  his  own  per- 
sonal merits.  It  pleased  the  sceptical 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
regard  F^nelon  as  in  some  measure  an 
Encyclopaedist  who  had  been  born  a 
century  too  soon.  He  was  the  angel 
of  sweetness  and  patience,  while  in  the 
same  legend  Bossuet  was  the  fanatical, 
overbearing  ecclesiastic,  who  in  the 
interest  of  the  Church  would  have 
burned  Fdnelon  and  every  other  liberal 
spirit.  This  view  was  unjust  both  to 
Fdnelon  and  Bossuet,  for  the  first  was 
not  the  uncomplaining  man  this  legend 
makes  him  out  to  be,  nor  was  the  other 
ciniel,  or  unscrupulous  in  any  unworthy 
sense.  The  ^'  Eagle  of  Meaux  "  was 
exclusively  a  churchman,  but  he  was  a 
good  man,  according  to  his  own  narrow 
conception  of  righteousness.  The  re- 
gaixl  which  the  eighteenth  century  had 
for  F^nelon  is  illustrated  in  a  curious 
way  by  a  saying  of  Rousseau's.  "If 
F^nelou  were  living,"  said  a  friend 
to  him,  "you  would  be  Orthodox." 
"  Ah,"  replied  Jean  Jacques,  "  I 
would  be  his  lackey,  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  come  to  be  his  valet."  M.  Bru- 
ueti^re  would  doubtless  explain  the 
vulgarity  of  this  saying  by  Rousseau's 
origin  and  democratic  sympathies  ;  but 
we  remember  that  Thackeray  made  use 
of  a  similar  expression  respecting 
Shakespeare,  and  even  M.  Bruneti^re 
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would  hardly  charge  Thackeray  with 
being  a  democrat  ia  literature.  Rous- 
seau had  the  veneratioa  for  Fdnelon 
which  the  other  Encyclopaedists  had  ; 
and  he  shared  too  their  hatred  of  those 
severe  ecclesiastics  who,  like  Becket, 
regard  the  Church  as  all  in  all.  But 
the  true  lover  of  literature  refuses  to  be 
a  partisan  in  these  matters  ;  he  will  not 
exalt  the  one  too  much,  nor  debase  the 
other  at  all. 

We  read  that  Bertrand  de  Salignac, 
Marquis  de  Fdnelon,  of  whom  the 
author  of  '^  Telemachus "  was  great- 
grand-nephew,  was  French  ambassador 
in  London  at  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  Charles  the 
Ninth,  it  is  said,  asked  the  marquis  to 
soothe  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was 
known  to  be  indignant  at  this  slaughter 
of  the  Huguenots.  The  story  goes 
that  the  marquis  proudly  answered, 
*'Let  the  request  be  made,  sire,  to 
those  who  counselled  the  massacre." 
Whether  true  or  not,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
great  Archbishop  of  Cambray  were 
men  of  high  spirit.  The  archbishop, 
Fran9ois  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe-Fdne- 
lon,  did  not  inherit  the  marquisate ; 
he  was  the  son  of  a  younger  member 
of  the  family,  and  was  born  in  P^rigord 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1651.  The  F^ne- 
lons  were  noble  and  distinguished,  but 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  inner- 
most circle  of  the  nobility,  we  are  not 
able  to  say.  Until  his  twelfth  year  the 
boy  was  educated  at  home,  under  what 
conditions  we  are  not  told,  and  was 
then  sent  to  the  University  of  Cahors. 
In  the  mean  time  his  father  had  died, 
and  he  had  been  adopted  by  his  uncle, 
the  Marquis  de  Fduelon,  who  hence- 
forth looked  after  his  nephew's  edu- 
cation. The  marquis  was  a  man  of 
sincere  piety,  and  probably  influenced 
the  youth  in  his  choice  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical career.  Few  particulars  remain 
of  F^nelon's  early  life,  and  perhaps  it 
is  best  so  ;  for  it  is  not  when  a  man  of 
genius  is  young,  without  sureness  of 
taste  or  solidity  of  character,  that  he  is 
most  interesting. 

At  Saint-Sulpice,  where  a  century 
and  a  half  later  Ernest  Renau  was  edu- 


cated, FdneloQ  received  his  training  in 
theology  ;  and  in  about  his  twenty- 
fourth  year  he  was  made  a  priest.  Like 
other  young  men  with  a  vein  of  ro- 
mance, he  had  generous  dreams,  which 
were  colored  by  his  surroundings.  He 
wished  to  visit  the  East,  and  perchance 
win  there  a  martyr's  crown.  Martyr- 
dom is  sometimes  noble  and  beautiful ; 
but  it  is  too  often  merely  useless  and 
prosaic,  and  is  desired  chiefly  by  young 
persons  who  know  nothing  of  life,  and 
are  full  of  the  *^  heavenly  homesick- 
ness." There  was  at  all  times  a  touch 
of  this  sickness  in  F^nelon,  though  in 
his  maturity  it  was  combined  with 
singular  clearness  of  vision.  He  re- 
mained in  Paris,  and  found  pleasant 
duties  there  as  superior  of  a  religious 
house  for  the  training  of  the  New 
Catholics,  who  were  girls  recently  con- 
verted to  Catholicism.  This  was  a 
suitable  position  for  the  man  who  wrote 
the  treatise  *'  On  the  Education  of 
Girls," — a  work  originally  composed 
for  his  friends  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
de  Beauvillier  in  1681,  when  F^uelon 
was  thiily  years  of  age,  but  not  pub- 
lished until  1687. 

He  was  next  sent  to  Saintonge  and 
Poitou,  to  flx  the  faith  of  the  unhappy 
folk  who  by  law  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  Protestant  religion  and  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Much  has  been  written  upon 
this  subject,  and  F^nelon's  defenders 
have  tried  to  prove  that  he  was  against 
the  use  of  force  in  matters  of  religion, 
while  others  have  said  that  he  was  as 
much  in  favor  of  such  methods  as  any 
great  churchman  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
—  as  St.  Dominic,  for  instance.  It  is 
not  given  to  any  man  to  be  altogether 
above  his  age  ;  and  F^nelon,  with  all 
his  graces  and  accomplishments,  wsis  a 
child  of  his  century.  If  at  that  time 
one  man  might,  without  a  shock  to 
public  opinion,  be  hanged  for  a  petty 
theft,  might  not  another  man  con- 
sistently be  burned  for  heresy  ?  Even 
the  Encyclopedists,  who  hated  the 
intolerance  of  the  Inquisition,  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  a  similar  hatred  for 
the  cruelties  of  the  old  criminal  law. 
So   far   as    F^nelon    is  concerned,  it 
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seems  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  the 
use  of  force  for  the  repression  of 
heresy  ;  hut  he  insisted  upon  the  need 
of  persuasion,  and  was  as  much  in 
favor  of  gentlenefss  and  conciliation  as 
any  one  could  be  who  was  not  utterly 
opposed  to  such  methods. 

We  have  no  evidence  as  to  his  suc- 
cess in  this  singular  missionary  enter- 
prise ;  but  from  what  we  know  of  him 
we  may  be  sure  he  preached  then,  as 
always,  that  the  doctrine  cannot  save 
without  the  life,  nor  is  it  likely  he 
would  knowingly  do  violence  to  any 
one's  convictions.  Yet  at  the  best, 
was  it  not  a  poor,  almost  an  ignoble 
kind  of  mission  ?  It  is  associated  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer  with  a  picture, 
^'  The  Expulsion  of  Heresy,"  that  used 
to  be  attributed  to  Paul  Veronese ;  a 
singular  kind  of  angel  (for  if  we  re- 
member rightly  she  has  no  wings) 
is  chasing,  sword  in  hand,  several 
wretched  men,  ragged  and  uuorthodox  ; 
on  the  observer's  right  hand  three  or 
four  ecclesiastics,  self-contained  and 
well-fed,  are  looking  calmly  on ;  one 
thinks  they  might  enjoy  the  work  of 
the  wingless  angol,  if  custom  had  not 
staled  their  appetite  a  little.  If  the 
missionary  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  soldier,  he  should  have  the  execu- 
tioner also,  to  be  in  readiness  to  end 
the  tragedy  if  the  fifth  act  should  begin 
to  drag. 

Let  us,  after  the  example  of  M. 
Janet,  set  against  this  rather  gloomy 
picture,  a  pleasant  and  humorous  pas- 
sage from  one  of  F^nelon's  letters  ;  it 
is  dated  May  the  22ud,  1681,  and  was 
written  to  his  cousin  the  Marchioness 
de  Laval,  to  describe  a  public  reception 
given  to  him  at  Carennac,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  going  to  take  possession 
of  a  living  there.  ^^  I  walk,"  writes 
F^nelon,  '^accompanied  by  the  whole 
body  of  deputies  in  their  majesty,  and 
I  behold  the  quay  crowded  with  the 
people.  Two  boats,  full  of  the  pick  of 
the  burgesses,  come  up ;  and  I  notice 
that,  by  a  generous  piece  of  strategy, 
those  soldiers  of  the  place  who  have 
seen  most  fighting  are  hidden  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  pretty  isle  which  you  know  ; 
they  come  in  order  of  battle  and  greet 


me  with  a  great  deal  of  shooting ;  the 
air  is  already  obscured  by  the  smoke, 
and  nothing  is  heard  but  the  terrible 
noise  of  the  gunpowder.  The  spirited 
horse  which  I  ride,  urged  on  by  a  noble 
earnestness,  wishes  to  throw  himself 
into  the  water ;  but  my  own  desires 
are  more  moderate,  so  I  get  down  and 
stand  upon  the  earth.  Here  I  am  at 
the  gate ;  the  consuls  begin  their 
harangue ;  you  will  not  fail  to  picture 
to  yourself  everything  lively  and  pom- 
pous in  the  way  of  eulogy.  The  orator 
likened  me  to  the  sun  ;  shortly  after 
this  I  was  the  moon  ;  every  glittering^ 
star  had  the  honor  of  resembling  me^ 
and  at  the  finish  there  was  an  allusion 
to  the  beginniug  of  the  world.  By  thia 
time  the  sun  had  gone  to  rest,  and  I 
went  to  my  room  and  prepared  to  do> 
likewise." 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1689  that 
he  found  himself  on  the  way  towards 
realizing  one  of  the  great  desires  of 
his  life  ;  for  Fdnelou,  however  little  he 
talked  about  it,  was  a  man  of  high 
ambition ;  he  would  certaiuly  have 
liked  to  be  first  minister,  with  as  much 
power  as  Richelieu.  In  this  year  he 
was  made  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  son  of  the  dauphin,  and  in 
the  work  of  training  the  young  prince 
was  associated  with  the  Duke  de  Beau- 
villier.  It  was  then  a  post  of  great 
honor,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Bossuet  in  the  meridian  of  his  career 
was  proud  to  be  tutor  to  the  dauphin. 
Time  changes  or  modifies  everything, 
and  the  preceptors  of  princes  are  not 
so  honored  in  Europe  to-<lay.  F^ne- 
lon's  task  was  not  at  first  a  pleasant 
one,  for  his  pupil  was  violent  and  un- 
amiable.  ''The  Duke  of  Burgundy," 
says  Saint-Simon,  "  was  terrible  from 
his  birth,  and  made  those  about  him. 
tremble  even  in  his  early  boyhood. 
ll&vd,  given  to  paroxysms  of  auger,, 
incapable  of  suffering  the  least  resist- 
ance to  his  will  without  showing  such 
heat  of  passion  that  everybody  feared 
he  might  injure  himself  fatally  ;  of  all' 
this  I  have  often  myself  been  witness, 
and  I  have  seen  too  liow  headstrong  he 
was,  how  greedy  and  how  fond  of  pleas- 
ure."   Yet  there  was  a  brighter  side. 
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"  He  had  much  insight  and  great  bril- 
liance of  mind ;  his  repartees  were 
surprising,  his  answers  were  profound 
and  just ;  he  seemed  to  play  with  ab- 
struse knowledge."  It  was  Fdnelon's 
first  task  to  exorcise  the  dark  spirit, 
and  in  this  he  was  successful  almost 
beyond  belief.  "  The  marvel  is,"  con- 
tinues Saint-Simon,  ^^  that  through  self- 
devotion  and  by  grace  he  was  utterly 
changed  ;  the  terrible  defects  of  his 
character  were  transmuted  into  per- 
fectly opposite  virtues.  From  this 
abyss  arose  a  prince  mild  and  cour- 
teous, generous  and  humane,  patient 
and  modest,  humble,  and  severe  with 
himself." 

By  what  means  was  this  singular  re- 
sult obtained  ?  F^nelon  was  certainly 
a  great  teacher,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  meekness,  was  a  man  of  rare 
strength  of  character ;  he  had,  too,  a 
power  of  impressing  himself  upon  oth- 
ers, like  a  great  Englishman  of  our 
own  century,  of  whom  it  was  finely 
said  that  you  could  not  be  in  his  pres- 
ence for  a  few  minutes  without  feeling 
impelled  to  take  a  moral  step  onwards. 
It  has  been  contended  that  Fduelon 
transformed  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  by 
depriving  him  of  individuality  ;  but  as 
the  young  prince  died  in  his  thiitieth 
year,  before  he  had  occupied  a  position 
of  real  power,  such  a  statement  need 
not  trouble  us.  The  death  of  this 
prince  in  1712  struck  Fdnelon  alike  in 
his  affections  and  in  his  ambition,  for 
thus  ended  his  last  hope  of  becoming  a 
minister  of  state.  F^nelon  gave  his 
pupil  that  purely  literary  education 
which  some  men  of  science  in  our  time 
have  affected  to  despise.  What  is  the 
aim  of  culture  ?  Is  it  not  to  humanize 
us,  to  give  us  tact,  urbanity,  delicacy, 
and  sureness  of  taste  ?  Now  so  far  as 
the  experience  of  mankind  has  gone, 
this  can  be  done  only  in  two  ways, 
— by  constant  social  intercourse  with 
well-bred  and  refined  persons,  or  by 
the  study  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
literature.  However  fine  may  be  the 
mental  discipline  of  science,  it  cannot 
give  us  these  things. 

In  1688,  the  year  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 


gundy, F^nelon  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Madame  Guy  on,  the  lady  who  fig- 
ures so  prominently  in  the  history  of 
Quietism.  Voltaire,  certainly  not  an 
impartial  critic,  but  always  worth  hear- 
ing as  spokesman  for  one  side  of  the 
genius  of  France,  says  :  '^  Theological 
subtlety  and  want  of  mental  balance 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Quietist  con- 
troversy, which  would  quite  have  van- 
ished from  the  memories  of  men  but 
for  the  quarrel  of  two  illustrious  rivals. 
A  woman  without  influence  or  real 
brilliance  of  mind,  a  woman  with  an 
overheated  imagination,  set  the  two 
greatest  churchmen  of  the  time  against 
each  other.  Her  name  was  Bouvibres 
de  la  Mothe,  and  her  family  belonged 
to  Montargis  ;  she  had  been  married  to 
the  son  of  Guyon,  contractor  for  the 
Briare  canal.  Left  a  widow  while  still 
young,  possessed  of  means,  pretty  and 
with  a  worldly  disposition,  her  fancy 
was  set  on  fire  over  what  is  called  sptr- 
ituality ;  her  director  was  a  monk 
named  La  Combe,  from  Annecy,  near 
Geneva  .  .  .  The  desire  to  become  a 
St.  Theresa  in  France  made  her  blind 
to  the  difference  between  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  genius,  and  caused  her 
to  go  much  farther  than  St.  Theresa. 
Heart  and  soul  she  was  seized  with  the 
ambition  to  gain  disciples,  perhaps  of 
all  ambitions  the  strongest."  Voltaire 
does  his  best  to  make  the  poor  woman 
ridiculous,  nor  does  he  altogether  fail ; 
his  judgment  is  of  course  provokingly 
one-sided,  for  almost  the  whole  prov- 
ince of  religion  was  closed  to  him,  and 
much  of  the  province  of  poetry  also. 
Yet  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  anything 
strained  or  unreal  in  life,  and  it  is  true 
of  Madame  Guyon  that  she  found  it  an 
easier  matter  to  rhapsodize  about  heav- 
enly things  than  to  talk  good  sense 
about  the  things  of  earth.  We  are 
only  concerned  with  her  in  this  place 
because  Fdnelon  had  a  great  regard  for 
her,  and  defended  her  when  she  stood 
much  in  need  of  it ;  he  was  at  all  times 
a  loyal  friend,  as  a  true  gentleman 
could  not  fail  to  be.  *'  Like  the  first 
man,"  says  D'Aguesseau,  ^^  he  was  per- 
verted by  the  voice  of  a  woman  ;  his 
talents,  his  fortune,  even  his  reputa- 
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tion  were  sacrificed,  not  iadeed  to  the 
illusion  of  the  senses,  bat  to  that  of  the 
spirit."  This  friendship  certainly  cost 
him  a  great  deal,  and  was  the  cause  of 
the  rupture  with  Bossuet.  Some  of 
Madame  Guyon's  doctrines  were  held 
by  Bossuet  and  other  churchmen  to  be 
heterodox,  and  they  were  condemned 
with  needless  severity. 

At  this  distance  of  time  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Quietisls  seem  harmless 
enough,  and  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form  they  had  always  been  taught 
by  Christian  mystics.  Quietism  con- 
cerned itself  with  such  questions  as  the 
communion  of  the  soul  with  God,  the 
power  of  prayer  and  of  illuminating 
grace  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
questions  of  this  kind  need  a  sure  in- 
telligence and  a  sound  taste  in  the  be- 
liever to  keep  him  from  drifting  into 
extravagance.  Madame  Guyon  had 
not  these  qualities  ;  on  the  other  hand 
Bossuet,  with  all  his  greatness,  was 
one  of  those  theologians  who  take  mat- 
ters a  little  too  much  according  to  the 
strictness  of  the  letter.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  mysticism,  nor  with 
any  branch  of  theology  that  does  not 
aim  at  action  ;  the  civic  life  of  the  be- 
liever, and  not  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
was  what  appealed  to  him.  When 
once  you  have  gauged  the  limits  of  his 
domain  of  thought,  you  find  the  boun- 
dary-line is  drawn  by  the  ecclesiastical 
politician ;  but  thought,  like  poetry, 
should  have  no  boundary-line.  He 
had,  too,  the  old  ecclesiastical  prejudice 
against  the  interference  of  women  and 
laymen  in  theological  affaire ;  and 
his  controvereial  manner  was  without 
amenity,  being  indeed  nearer  to  the 
harshness  of  Knox  and  Calvin  than  to 
the  ease  and  suavity  of  Pascal. 

While  this  unfortunate  quarrel  was 
in  progress,  F^nelon  in  1695  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  archbishopric  of  Cam- 
bray,  a  prize  which  no  doubt  he  owed 
in  part  to  the  influence  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  who  at  that  time  was  not 
the  least  powerful  of  his  admirers. 
He  occupied  himself  seriously  with  the 
work  of  his  diocese,  coming  to  court 
only  for  about  three  months  in  the 
year,  until  in  1696  he  was  requested  by 


Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  retire  to  Cam* 
bray  ;  it  proved  to  be  a  decree  of  exile, 
for  P^nelon  never  again  left  his  dio- 
cese. The  actual  cause  of  the  kiug^s 
displeasure  has  never  been  discov- 
ered ;  it  has  been  attributed  to  the 
liberal  sentiments  expressed  in  ^*-  Tele- 
machus  "  respecting  the  duties  of  kings 
and  their  miuistere  ;  no  part  of  ^'  Tele- 
machus,"  however,  was  published  until 
1699.  Another  version  of  the  story  is 
to  the  effect  that  an  early  sketch  of  the 
work,  written  for  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  seen  by  the  king;  if  this 
were  so,  is  it  likely  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth would  have  given  Fduelou  per- 
mission to  publish  *^  Telemachus  "  ? 
The  firet  edition  (1699),  under  the  title 
of  ^^  Sequel  to  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
Odyssey,"  was  indeed  stopped  before 
the  end  of  the  fifth  book  was  in  print ; 
but  if  the  king  had  seen  the  early 
sketch,  he  must  have  known  what  the 
book  contained,  in  which  case,  we  ask 
again,  would  he  have  given  F^nelon 
the  royal  consent  to  publish  any  por- 
tion of  it?  The  actual  cause  of  the 
king's  displeasure  is  unknown,  and  the 
explanations  usually  given  of  this  oc- 
currence are  not  satisfactory  ;  it  is  of 
couree  possible  that  all  of  them  are 
wrong,  for  there  is  no  tmstworthy  evi- 
dence before  us. 

Without  appearing  to  attach  an  un- 
due importance  to  these  discrepancies, 
we  may  give  one  or  two  examples.  In 
a  history  of  French  literature,  written 
by  an  Englishman  who  has  a  fine 
critical  faculty  and  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  we  read  that 
"F^nelon  was  known  to  disapprove 
of  much  in  the  actual  government  of 
France,  and  the  surreptitious  publi- 
cation of  ^  T^Umaque '  completed  his 
disgrace."  On  the  same  page  we  are 
told  that  he  was  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Cambray  in  1697 ;  we  believe  the 
year  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
1695,  is  the  correct  one.  Now  in  M. 
Paul  Janet's  recent  biography  of  F^ne- 
lon,  in  the  series  of  ^^  Great  French 
Writers,"  we  are  informed  that,  "  In 
the  month  of  August,  1696,  F^nelon 
was  requested  by  the  king  to  retire  to 
Cambray,  of  which  place  he  bad  been 
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made  archbishop,  there  to  await  the 
judgmeut  of  Bome  with  regard  to  the 
book  *'  Maxima  of  the  Saints.' "  But  in 
the  same  work  M.  Janet  tells  us  that 
^'  Maxims  of  the  Saints  "  appeared  in 
1697,  BO  F^nelon  could  hardly  have 
been  banished  in  1696  for  the  displeas« 
ure  caused  by  a  book  first  published  a 
year  later.  Compare  this  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Voltaire's  ^'Age 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  : "  '« The  king 
believed  that  F^nelon  would  instil  into 
the  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
maxims  a  little  austere,  and  principles 
of  government  and  morality  which  one 
day  might  become  an  indirect  censure 
of  the  air  of  grandeur  and  the  thirst  for 
glory,  the  wars  so  lightly  undertaken, 
and  the  taste  for  festivity  and  pleasure 
which  had  characterized  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  .  .  .  He  wished 
to  converse  with  the  new  archbishop 
respecting  his  political  principles. 
F^nelon,  full  of  his  ideas,  allowed  the 
king  to  glance  at  some  of  those  max- 
ims, which  he  developed  afterwards  in 
the  parts  of  ^Telemachus'  where  he 
treats  of  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  —  maxims  that  would  suit  the 
republic  of  Plato's  imagination  rather 
than  this  actual  world.  After  the 
conversation  the  king  remarked  that 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  just  been 
discoursing  had  at  once  the  loftiest 
and  the  most  chimerical  mind  in  his 
dominions."  Is  it  not  clear  from  all 
this  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
satisfactory  evidence?  Upon  the 
whole  the  story  of  Voltaire  is  the  most 
credible,  though  one  cannot  safely 
accept  it  as  final.  It  is  not,  however, 
mere  hearsay,  for  Voltaire  says  :  '*  The 
king  himself  used  these  words  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  some 
time  afterwards  they  were  repeated  to 
M.  de  Malezieux,  who  tauglit  him 
geometry.  It  was  from  M.  de  Male- 
zieux that  I  heard  it,  and  it  was  con- 
firmed to  me  by  Cardinal  Fleury." 
After  all,  we  think  the  king  would 
have  forgiven  F^nelon  for  holding  lib- 
eral sentiments,  but  in  one  way  or 
another  the  royal  self-love  must  have 
been  deeply  wounded ;  and  with  his 
peculiar  conception  of  the  kingly  dig- 
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nity,  how  in  such  a  case  could  he 
afford  to  be  magnanimous  ? 

By  way  of  justifying  his  connection 
with  the  Quietists,  F^nelon  wrote  the 
"Explanation  of  the  Maxims  of  the 
Saints,"  which  gave  Bossuct  and  the 
rest  of  the  hostile  camp  an  opportunity 
of  asking  for  a  judgment  from  the 
supreme  authority ;  they  were  un- 
doubtedly confident  that  they  could  ob- 
tain such  a  judgment  upon  the  book  as 
would  crush  the  author.  It  was  indeed 
condemned,  but  not  with  severity,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  world  was  filled  with 
wonder  as  to  what  the  archbishop 
would  do  in  the  face  of  such  a  decision. 
He  acted  with  his  usual  moderation  and 
good  sense,  and  accepted,  as  a  faithful 
Catholic  was  bound  to  do,  the  decision 
of  the  head  of  his  Church.  He  read 
from  the  pulpit  his  own  condemnation, 
and  by  this  simple  act  unexpectedly 
brought  confusion  upon  his  enemies, 
who  during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
left  him  in  peace. 

For  twenty  years  Fdnelon  was  Arcli- 
bishop  of  Cambray,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  had  an  abun- 
dant popularity,  not  only  in  his  own 
diocese,  but  throughout  Europe.  He 
was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  may  be 
said  to  create  a  legend  in  their  lifetime. 
By  the  publication  of  "  Telemachus  " 
in  complete  form  in  1700,  he  gained  at 
once  the  educated  public  of  Europe, 
while  the  large  number  of  translations 
made  of  this  work  brought  him  in  touch 
with  the  readers  of  all  nations.  It  was 
placed  among  the  classics  of  its  kind, 
in  that  small  number  of  works  which 
to-day  includes  "The  Antiquary "  and 
"Gil  Bias,"  "Robinson  Crusoe  "and 
"  The  Vicar  of  AVakefield."  There  are 
greater  classics,  but  as  these  demand 
generally  a  cultivated  literary  sense, 
they  do  not  make  so  universal  an  ap- 
peal. The  strict  churchmen  did  not  at 
all  share  in  the  admiration  for  "  Tele- 
machus ; "  Bossuet  thought  the  work 
not  sufficiently  serious  and  hardly 
worthy  of  a  priest.  But  one  cannot 
always  be  preaching  about  the  cities  of 
the  plain  ;  there  are  times  when  it  is 
well  to  take  Greece  for  one's  subject, 
or  even  to  come  a  little  nearer  home. 
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There  are  in  French  literature  many 
portraits  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  the  most  vivid  being  that  by 
Saint-Simon,  which  has  been  quoted  so 
often  that  we  have  not  the  courage  to 
give  it  here.  Saint-Simon  was  not  a 
friendly  critic,  yet  he  had  felt  the 
attraction  of  Fdnelon  as  keenly  as  his 
greatest  admirer,  and  he  expresses  it 
with  singular  force.  He  does  justice 
to  that  gracious  presence,  and  in  truth 
we  see  the  archbishop  as  he  lived  ;  an 
aristocrat  attached  to  the  old  order,  yet 
a  Christian  gentleman  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  beautiful  phrase ;  tall,  thin, 
half  Greek,  half  ascetic  ;  full  of  amen- 
ity, simple  in  his  tastes,  hospitable, 
and  a  giver  of  alms.  He  is  a  man  of 
letters  through  and  through,  and  has 
the  passion  for  books  which  goes  with 
such  a  temperament;  yet  his  pastoral 
zeal  is  not  lessened  by  this.  He  is  a 
hard  worker,  and  leaves  no  duty  un- 
done ;  in  spite  of  his  archie piscopal 
visitations  and  preachings,  his  daily 
work  as  organizer  and  conciliator,  he 
still  writes  much,  and  cultivates  assid- 
uously his  faculty  of  literary  expres- 
sion. Many  of  his  works  were  not 
published  in  his  lifetime,  and  were 
evidently  written  from  pure  love  of 
writing,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  a  strong  desire  for  literary  fame. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  gloomy 
years  for  his  country,  though  F^nelon 
never  lost  courage  even  in  the  blackest 
hour.  France  had  the  enemy  within 
her  borders,  and  famine  was  not  un- 
known there.  One  thinks  of  the  king 
in  his  palace,  a  gloomy  figure  wander- 
ing from  room  to  room  and  gazing  at 
those  pictures  which  were  to  make  im- 
mortal the  great  events  of  his  reign. 
He  had  not  been  in  truth  a  beneficent 
guide  to  his  people,  for  he  had  not 
by  wise  statesmanship,  by  foresight, 
justice,  and  mercy,  made  his  subjects 
strong,  and  given  them  freedom  and 
happiness.  The  pursuit  of  glory  was 
the  passion  of  his  life,  and  he  had  come 
to  find  it  dust  and  ashes  ;  for  after  all, 
^^  the -gods  are  just."  This  was  the 
period  when  the  victories  of  Marlbor- 
ough were- doing  so  much  to  cripple 
France ;  and  F^nelon,  who  loved  his 


country  and  had  never  doubted  that 
the  best  of  Christians  may  be  the  best 
of  patriots,  shared  in  the  general 
humiliation  and  grief.  He  had  indeed 
received  the  most  generous  treatment 
from  the  English  general ;  his  crops 
were  spared,  and  mercy  was  given 
where  he  asked  for  it ;  but  to  a  noble 
nature  what  are  such  gratificaUons  of 
self-love  amid  scenes  of  universal 
mourning  ?  After  Blenheim  and  Ra- 
millies  came  the  death  in  1712  of  his 
former  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ; 
and  three  yeara  later  died  the  good 
archbishop,  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1715.  He  was  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 
The  revenues  of  his  see  were  very 
large,  yet  he  left  nothing ;  during  the 
disasters  that  preceded  his  death,  he 
had  been  a  father  to  multitudes  of 
needy  men  and  women,  and  thus  by 
way  of  alms  or  hospitality  had  disposed 
of  all  that  he  had. 

F^nelon's  writings  occupy  many  vol- 
umes, and  generally  reach  a  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence.  His  early  works 
have  a  certain  crudeness  ;  and  until  he 
was  past  forty  years  of  age,  he  cannot 
be  called  master  of  his  style.  When 
once,  however,  he  has  gained  this 
mastery,  he  uses  his  instrument  with 
admirable  sureness  and  facility.  His 
refinement  and  grace  are  unsurpass- 
able, yet  in  spite  of  his  urbanity  his 
phrase  is  a  little  self-conscious.  He 
treats  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  for 
besides  writing  a  prose-epic,  fables,  and 
dialogues,  he  discourses  learnedly  of 
theology  and  metaphysics,  literary  crit- 
icism, classical  literature,  and  sacred 
eloquence.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
fame  which  '<  Telemachus  "  brought  its 
author,  but  of  its  merits  we  have  said 
little.  The  first  success  of  the  book 
had  really  as  much  to  do  with  politica 
as  literature  ;  men  in  Europe  were 
seeking  after  a  lai^er  freedom,  for  they 
were  coming  to  see  the  dangers  insep* 
arable  from  absolute  power.  Whatever 
F^nelon  may  have  meant  it  to  be, 
<' Telemachus "  is  in  truth  a  protest 
against  all  forms  of  absolutism,  a  plea 
for  wise  government,  moderation,  and 
liberty.  The  court  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth was  not  favorable  to  such  iude* 
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pendence  of  mi  ad,  and  F^nelou  is  the 
more  e  a  titled  to  praise  since  lie  does 
not  appear  to  have  studied  the  litera- 
ture or  politics  of  England.  It  would 
not  indeed  be  extravagant  to  describe 
him  as  the  most  far-seeing  French  pol- 
itician of  his  age,  for  no  Frenchman  in 
that  day  saw  so  clearly  the  evils  that 
must  result  from  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  prized  glory  too  much  and 
set  no  store  on  happiness.  We  may 
bear  this  in  mind  to  the  credit  of  the 
author,  though  of  course  it  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  actual  literary  value 
of  the  work  ;  the  artistic  standard  is 
the  only  satisfactory  one,  for  it  can  be 
applied  in  all  ages  and  by  all  people. 
*^  Telemachus  "  has  iuflnite  grace  ;  it 
has  passages  of  great  beauty  and 
pathos ;  it  is  at  once  a  delightful  ro- 
mance, and  a  noble  sermon  in  favor  of 
justice  and  moderation.  For  our  part 
we  think  it  has  too  much  of  the  nature 
of  a  sermon,  and  sermons  should  never 
be  long.  The  story  does  not  obey  the 
law  of  healthy  development ;  it  is  fash- 
ioned from  the  outside,  whereas  an 
organism,  whether  vegetable,  animal, 
or  literary,  is  shaped  from  within,  the 
organism  and  its  growth  being  insepa- 
rable. If  we  were  compelled  to  read 
'^Gil  Bias"  twice  a  year,  we  should 
not  regard  it  as  a  hardship  ;  but  to  read 
"Telemachus"  once  a  year  would  be 
something  of  an  infliction.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  ''  Gil  Bias  "  is 
true  to  the  laws  of  art  and  to  our  own 
experience  of  life,  whereas  ''Tele- 
machus "  though  written  with  great  art 
and  from  a  higher  level,  is  not  quite 
true  to  the  genius  of  human  nature. 
Yet  a  lover  of  good  literature  would  be 
unwise  if  lie  did  not  in  a  lifetime  read 
"  Telemachus  "  four  or  five  times. 

The  ''  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  "  and 
the  ''  Dialogues  on  Eloquence  "  are  in 
one  respect  like  the  ''  Imaginary  Con- 
versations "  of  Landor  or  the  ''  Philo- 
sophical Dialogues"  of  Benan,  for  the 
author,  though  he  wears  a  mask,  con- 
trives to  talk  a  great  deal  through  his 
puppets.  Yet  it  is  a  delight  to  read 
them,  for  they  have  the  most  attractive 
qualities  of  F^nelon's  writing.  The 
work  of  Fdnelon  which  we  like  best, 


and  which  we  think  most  characteristic 
of  the  author,  is  the  admirable  ''  Let- 
ter to  the  French  Academy."  The 
infallible  insight  of  Aristotle  this  letter 
has  not,  but  it  has  the  polish  of  Plato, 
which  is  equally  precious.  It  is  as 
pure  in  taste,  as  full  of  ripe  literary 
judgments,  as  a  work  that  F^nelon 
greatly  admired,  the  Greek  treatise 
"  On  the  Sublime  "  usually  ascribed  to 
Longinus.  There  is  in  it  so  much 
charm  that  it  ought  to  make  a  reader 
forever  dissatisfied  with  second-rate 
criticism  ;  and  in  one  sense  literary 
criticism  is  like  poetry,  it  is  bad  if  it  ia 
not  excellent.  Little  imperfections  do- 
indeed  exist  in  this  famous  letter ;  he 
finds  fault  for  instance  with  Moli^re 
for  using  sometimes  in  the  theatre  the 
language  of  the  street  rather  than  that 
of  the  drawing-room  ;  and  this  no- 
doubt  is  superfine.  His  preferences 
are  always  Greek,  whether  in  art  or 
literature  ;  of  English  poetry  he  knows 
nothing.  He  would  have  approved  of 
the  saying  of  Voltaire,  that  no  man  of 
taste  counts  more  than  four  ages  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  —  those  which  are 
associated  with  the  names  of  Pericles 
and  Augustus,  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

Of  Fdnelon's  other  writings  we  can 
here  only  say  a  word  concerning  the 
excellent  treatise  on  ^'The  Existence 
of  God."  In  the  earlier  sections  of 
this  work,  where  he  tries  to  prove  that 
the  idea  of  deity  is  inherent  in  nature 
and  in  the  constitution  of  man,  he 
argues  too  much,  we  think,  after  the 
Greek  and  too  little  after  the  Christian 
manner.  For  thus  he  appeals  to  the 
reason,  and  by  the  reason  we  cannot 
apprehend  deity ;  it  is  better  to  say 
that  until  a  man  has  gone  a  long  way 
towards  perfection,  and  even  then 
rarely  in  moments  of  spiritual  exalta- 
tion, ho  does  not  apprehend  God  at  all. 
The  later  sections,  however,  reach  a 
loftier  height,  and  could  have  been 
written  only  by  a  keen  and  aspiring 
thinker. 

Fdnelon  does  not  show  to  advantage 
in  an  English  dress.  In  reading  for 
example  a  version  of  ''Telemachus" 
in  our  own  language,  an  Englishman 
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with  a  literaiy  faculty  must  feel  that  it 
is  attenuated,  that  it  has  in  a  small 
measure  the  literary  vice  of  anaemia. 
This  of  course  is  the  penalty  of  transla- 
tion, for  if  you  concern  yourself  only 
with  rendering  the  words,  you  take  the 
soul  away  from  your  author ;  whereas 
if  .you  try  to  express  the  ideas  in  your 
own  manner,  you  give  too  much  of 
yourself,  and  too  little  of  the  author. 
It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  trans- 
mute style,  which  of  all  things  in  the 
world  is  most  individual.  Racine  in  a 
literal  English  translation  is  jejune, 
while  Shakespeare  in  French  is  violent, 
almost  truculent,  and  Milton  is  nothing 
less  than  dreary.  Translations  have  at 
various  times  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
revival  of  art  and  letters,  and  it  is  right 
to  remember  this,  even  when  the  bald 
Tendering  of  a  great  classic  annoys  us. 
Yet  while  approving  of  a  liberal  senti- 
ment in  these  matters,  we  think  it 
would  be  well  if  a  certificate  were 
given  with  every  soulless  translation  to 
the  effect  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
literature. 

We  have  already  praised  F^nelon  so 
much  that  we  may  here  without  many 
words  fitly  come  to  an  end.  There  is 
in  him  something  of  Virgil,  something, 
too,  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  of  Berke- 
ley. He  has  much  of  the  Yirgilian 
elegance,  though  it  is  not  wedded  to 
the  supreme  art  of  the  Mantuan  ;  with 
a  finer  literary  taste  than  Sidney,  F^ne- 
lon  has  the  romance,  the  high-breeding, 
the  inexpressible  charm  of  the  En- 
glishman, and  more  than  a  touch  of  his 
chivalry ;  and  with  all  this  he  has  the 
unaffected  piety  and  quiet  graces  of 
the  Irish  bishop.  Let  us  not  regard  it 
as  his  least  title  to  honor  that  he  made 
goodness  so  winning. 


From  Longman's  Iftagasine. 

THE    STRANGE    ADVENTURE    OF  PARSON 

TRUSSBIT. 

'TwAS  blowing  mighty  hard  over  the 
downs  from  the  sea,  with  ever  and 
anon  a  lash  of  rain,  which  did  sting 
the  parson's  windward  cheek,  like  to  a 
cut  from  a  dog-whip,  being,  as  is  wont 


with  rain  from  the  north-east,  cold  and 
raw,  with  a  suspicion  of  hail. 

Tlie  good  man  was  hard  put  to  it  to 
keep  his  shovel-hat  —  which,  by  the 
some  token,  he  had  bought  brand-new 
only  last  Lammas  —  on  his  head  with 
grasp  of  both  hands,  letting  his  cloak 
flap  behind  him  with  a  noise  as  of 
pistol-shots.  And  the  stress  of  weather 
did  compel  the  worthy  pastor  to  screw 
up  that  side  of  his  face  which  did  bear 
the  brunt  thereof,  in  such  fashion  as 
a  beholder  would  have  deemed  right 
comical,  inasmuch  as  the  eye  on  that 
side  was  closed  in  a  continual  wink  for 
the  better  exclusion  of  the  wet-laden 
wind  and  the  salt  flecks  of  sea-foam 
which  were  driving  inland,  like  unto 
overgrown  flakes  of  snow. 

But  now  the  path  dipped  from  the 
gale-swept  uplands  into  the  hollow, 
wherein  nestled  the  parsonage,  with 
the  appurtetiances  thereof,  to  wit,  a 
well-stocked  garden  and  trim  grounds, 
with  some  six  acres  of  good  pasture. 

Parson  Trussbit  hove  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  latch 
of  the  gate  leading  to  his  shrubber}', 
and  he  was  in  act  to  open  it,  when 
suddenly  he  was  aware  of  a  rustling 
noise  amid  the  bushes  to  his  right,  as 
though  of  one  plunging  hastily  into  the 
shrubbery  out  of  the  roadway. 

'Twas  a  dim  December  evening 
quickly  drawing  on  to  dusk,  so  that  the 
parson  could  see  nothing,  biit  heark- 
ened the  more.  Not  that  it  availed ; 
for  the  roar  of  the  wind  in  the  tree- 
tops  and  the  distant  thunder  of  the  surf 
did  swallow  up  all  other  sounds.  Nor 
did  it  proflt  to  grope  his  way  into  the 
shrubbery  in  the  wake  of  the  sound. 
So,  being  sore  aweary,  '*  Tush  I ''  quoth 
the  parson  to  himself,  *''•  'twas  but 
Farmer  Tubb's  lurcher  in  quest  of  a 
rabbit.  'Tis  a  poaching  brute  and  shall 
be  looked  to,"  and  with  that  wended 
his  way  homewards. 

'*  Sakes  alive  I  "  cried  Mistress  Truss- 
bit, scanning  her  husband's  plight  with 
uplifted  hands  and  pitiful  eyes  ;  **  me- 
thinks  bed  would  serve  thee  best, 
Ezekiel,  and  a  hot  supper  therein  of 
pig's  pettitoes,  with,  perhaps,  a  mug  of 
hot  si)iced  ale  to  set  thee  asleep.    For 
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yerily  thou  art  sore  tired  and  wet,  oh, 
my  poor  man  I  —  wet  as  a  newly  wrung 
dishclout  I '' 

The  good  parson,  being  as  wax  in 
his  lady's  right  capable  hands,  forth- 
with sought  his  bedchamber,  where 
was  ready  lit  a  bright  fire,  most  com- 
forting to  his  tired  and  chilled  limbs. 
Having  washed  him,  untied  his  points, 
and  said  his  prayers,  he  was  soon  be- 
tween the  homespun  sheets,  blinking 
at  the.  twinkling  of  the  fire  on  the  pol- 
ished oak  panelling  of  the  room,  and 
already  nodding  unto  slumber. 

And,  in  sooth,  while  Mistress  Truss- 
bit  was  superintending  Simple  Sally's 
preparation  of  his  supper,  the  worthy 
man  did,  for  a  brief  season,  visit  the 
land  of  dreams,  as  will  be  seen  anon. 

Bujt  meanwhile,  reader,  I  would  fain 
introduce  this  same  Sally  to  thee,  as 
playing  no  slight  part  in  my  narrative 
of  what  befell. 

A  short,  squab  wench  it  was,  with  a 
broad  face  and  high  cheek-bones  ; 
somewhat  underhung  withal.  Flaxen 
hair  of  a  bleached  appearance  had 
Sally,  and  big,  pathetic  eyes  of  light 
blue,  l^ot  quite  as  other  wenches  was 
poor  Sal.  If  haply  accosted  by  a  stran- 
ger, or  suddenly  questioned  by  whom- 
soever, as  a  covey  of  partridges  is 
scattered  by  an  unbroken  pointer  pup, 
so  were  poor  Sally's  wits  put  to  the 
wing. 

Mischievous  boys  (myself,  to  my 
shame  be  it  said,  among  them)  were 
wont  to  fire  off  absurd  questions  at  her 
of  set  purpose  to  see  the  hopeless, 
vacant  look  spread,  like  a  curtain,  over 
the  foolish,  kindly  face. 

Yet  was  Sal  a  right  excellent  hand- 
maid, and  thrifty  withal.  Some  years 
before  there  had  fallen  unto  her  a 
small  bequest  from  an  aunt,  and  this 
she  had  carefully  hoarded,  as  likewise 
had  she  the  greater  part  of  her  earn- 
ings. 

'*  There,  Sally,  lass,"  said  her  mis- 
tress, ^*I  will  myself  take  thy  master 
his  supper.  And  do  thou  see  the  little 
ones  abed  and  lock  the  doors,  and,  that 
done,  go  thou  thyself  to  roost,  girl,  for 
Hwas  a  heary  washing.    As  for  me, 


I'll  e^en  do  such  sewing  as  needs  by 
the  bedchamber  fire.  So  good-night  to 
thee,  Sal,  woman  I  " 

Whereupon,  much  to  worthy  Mistress 
Trussbit's  surprise,  and  somewhat  to 
the  detriment  of  her  second-best  cap, 
some  great  wave  of  feeling  did  inconti- 
nently sweep  Sally  away  with  it,  and  in 
a  moment  her  arms  were  round  her 
mistress's  neck,  and  she  was  sobbing 
"  Good-bye  "  in  lieu  of  "  Good-night." 

The  clatter  of  plates,  as  his  wife  set 
down  the  supper-tray,  did  straightway 
awaken  the  parson  out  of  his  doze. 

He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  with  wild 
eyes  gleaming  from  beneath  his  night- 
capped  brows. 

<^  Alice  I  what  meaneth  this  ringing 
of  the  church-bell?" 

**  Bell,  Ezekiel  I  Why,  what  aileth 
the  man?" 

''  I  tell  thee,  Alice,  I  heard  it  clearly 
but  now." 

For  all  answer  Mistress  Trussbit 
stepped  to  the  window  and  drew  aside 
the  curtain. 

The  gale  was  at  its  height.  It  was 
yelping  and  tearing  at  the  casement, 
like  unto  a  beast  of  prey,  and  anon, 
failing  to  rend  it,  was  sobbing  and 
moaning  an'  'twere  a  lost  spirit.  What 
with  this  and  the  creaking  of  boughs  as 
the  gust  did  strain  them,  to  say  nought 
of  the  deep  undertone  of  the  surf's 
sullen  roar  on  the  distant  beach,  small 
chance  was  there  of  hearing  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  even  had  it  been  hard  by. 
But  the  church  was  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  house,  half  a  mile  away,  and 
the  bell  thereof,  being  of  weakly,  not 
to  say  cracked,  tone,  was  barely  audi- 
ble at  the  parsonage  on  the  calmest  of 
summer  days. 

The  parson  drew  the  spindle-legged 
table  nearer  the  bedside  and  said  his 
grace  before  meat. 

*^What  hath  come  over  our  Sally 
gladly  would  I  give  my  best  salting  of 
pork  to  know,"  said  his  wife  as  she 
settled  to  her  sewing,  having  trimmed 
the  waning  fire. 

Mr.  Trussbit  paused  in  his  meal  with 
mute  inquiry.  'Twas  all  the  spur  Mis- 
tress Trussbit  needed,  and  forthwith 
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dhe  plunged  into  the  tale  of  Sally's 
strauge  emotion.  And  even  in  the 
very  telling  thereof  did  a  sudden 
thought  flash  upon  her. 

'^Ezekiel,  what  if  that  wicked  knave, 
Deadly  Dick,  hath  been  here  again  and 
seen  the  maiden  ?  " 

And  the  little  woman  flushed  with 
indignation.  Now  the  parson  that  day, 
in  liis  long  tramp  to  visit  the  wild 
fisher-folk  at  the  uttermost  extremity 
of  his  parish,  had  heard  rumors  of 
Dick  being  in  the  neighborhood.  But 
he  said  nought  of  this,  nor  of  the 
rustling  in  the  bushes  —  which  now, 
he  felt  assured,  was  caused  by  Dick's 
sneaking  off  the  premises  —  being  loth 
to  alarm  his  wife. 

As  for  Mistress  Trussbit,  she  be- 
came thoughtful  and  silent,  and  more- 
over wished  her  husband  to  betake 
himself  to  the  sleep  he  so  sorely  did 
need,  which  presently,  much  to  her 
content,  he  did. 

But  about  ten  of  the  clock  he  awoke 
with  a  start.  '*  Alice  I  Hark  to  that 
bell  I     'Tis  a-riuging  lustily  I " 

But  again  did  his  good  wife  with 
gentle  persuasion  allure  him,  being 
drowsy  and  heavy  of  the  eyelids,  into 
as  sound  a  slumber  as  ever. 

Yet  did  the  thought  keep  knocking 
at  her  heart's  door,  as  she  plied  her 
needle, — 

^^  What  if  shipwrecked  mariners  had 
in  sooth,  got  into  the  church  and  were 
ringing  the  bell  to  summon  aid  !  " 

But  she  resolutely  put  the  fancy  from 
her,  as  being  nought  but  a  figment  of 
an  anxious  brain,  and  her  meditations 
did  again  gather,  as  they  had  done  oft 
that  night,  round  her  domestic's  strange 
demeanor. 

Deadly  Dick  was  the  terror  of  that 
country-side.  The  tale  ran  that  he  was 
a  murderer  and  a  pirate  ;  certes  he  was 
both  poacher  and  smuggler,  and  the 
ill-repute  of  many  foul  and  cruel  acta 
did  besmirch  his  ill-omened  name. 

Once  Parson  Trussbit  had  interfered 
when  this  gallows-bird  was  for  striking 
a  woman,  to  wit.  Dame  Porcot,  in  one 
of  his  frenzied  fits  of  sudden  anger. 
Whereupon  the  knave  did  ruffle  hia 


feathers,  like  a  gamecock,  and  out  with 
ribald  and  scurrilous  abuse  fit  to  shock 
the  boatswain  of  a  man-o'-war,  let 
alone  a  quiet  country  clergyman.  But, 
when  he  proceeded  to  shake  his  fists 
and  threaten  violence,  then  did  the 
parson,  being  a  man  of  inches  and 
shoulder-width  and  as  brave  as  a  lion, 
summarily  take  the  scoundrel  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  administer  unto 
him  so  tough  a  hiding  that  tlie  bully 
roared  for  mercy,  and,  on  Mr.  Truss- 
bit's  relaxing  his  grip,  did  take  himself 
forthwith  out  of  the  parish,  to  the  joy 
of  all  therein. 

Mistress  Trussbit  was  about  gather- 
ing up  her  work,  the  kitchen-clock  hav- 
ing long  gone  eleven,  when  the  parson, 
for  the  third  time,  awoke. 

*^  Alice,  love  I  It  boots  not  talking. 
'Tis  a  matter  I  must  see  to." 

''  Hast  heard  the  bell  again  ?  '» 

'*  Ay,  that  have  I.  And  unravel  this 
coil  will  I  without  more  ado." 

And,  with  the  word,  he  set  about  at- 
tiring himself  with  all  spetid,  his  wife 
the  while,  far  from  offering  hindrance, 
finding  him  all  such  garments  as  he 
would  require.  Nor  made  she  any  sign 
till  just  as  he  was  sallying  forth  of  the 
door,  when,  raising  herself  on  tiptoe, 
she  kissed  his  lips  with  a  *^6od  bless 
and  keep  thee,  husband  I  "  and  so  back 
quietly  to  pray  in  her  chamber,  and, 
that  done,  to  get  ready  a  hot  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  bright  fire  for  Mr.  Trass- 
bit's  home-coming. 

By  this,  the  storm  having  worn  itself 
out,  the  night  was  calm  and  clear. 
Like  a  sleeping  infant  lay  the  qiiiet 
earth,  kissed  by  the  moonlight.  Only 
from  the  shore  there  came  to  the  ear 
the  thud  of  the  rollers  as  they  thrashed 
the  shingle.  Underfoot  'twas  seething 
wet,  and  the  parson  had  to  pick  him  a 
way  among  the  puddles  left  by  the 
rain. 

At  length,  after  tedious  and  slippery 
walking,  he  fetched  Deadman's  Lane, 
winding  up  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the 
churchyard. 

Of  a  sudden  the  parson  halted,  and 
he  heard  his  own  lips  saying,  '^  What^s 
that  yonder  ?  "  with  the  stnuige  feeling 
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that  it  was  uot  himself  thai  spake  the 
words. 

The  question  thrilled  through  every 
nerve  of  his  body,  and  loudly  did  his 
heart  thump  it  at  the  gate  of  his  ribs. 

A  female  figure,  closely  veiled  and 
dressed  in  white,  was  coming  towards 
him  down  the  lane.  This  at  dead  of 
night  in  full  sheen  of  the  moon  I 

Mr.  Trussbit  stood  as  though  rooted 
to  the  spot.  Do  what  would  he,  his 
tongue  did  refuse  utterance. 

The  spectre  was  the  first  who  did 
break  the  dread  silence.  "  Master 
dear  !  'Tis  good  o'  thee  to  come  to  my 
marrying.  But  I've  clean  forgot  my 
money.  'Tis  sewed  into  t'other  gown. 
And  Dick,  he  was  terrible  angered  and 
sent  me  back  for  ut.  But  I'll  be  back 
ere  Uiou  count  twenty,  and  'twill  be  a 
bonny  bridal." 

Poor  Sal's  eyes  shone  with  unwonted 
-excitement  as  she  prattled  on. 

At  the  very  first  tones  of  her  voice 
the  parson  was  himself  again  and  able 
to  give  keen  attention  to  her  words, 
which  did  in  sooth  reveal  unto  him  the 
peril  whereiu  she  stood,  as  a  flash  of 
lightning,  on  a  darksome  night,  mak- 
«th  clear  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

He  answered  her  very  quiet  and  as 
one  speaketh  to  a  child, — 

''  I'm  thinking,  Sally,  'twill  be  over 
late,  by  the  Act  of  the  Parliament,  for 
thee  to  get  wed  to-night,  seeing  'tis 
gone  midnight.  I'll  on  and  explain  the 
law  to  Dick,  and  do  thou  hie  thee 
home,  lass,  and  warm  some  supper  for 
thy  sweetheart  and  thee.  And  to- 
morrow he  shall  wed  thee  in  light  of 
day  for  all  the  folks  to  see.  'Twere 
pity  this  brave  finery  o'  thine  were 
wasted." 
Sally's  assent  was  hearty. 
<'That  will  I,  measter.  'Tis  what 
I've  always  said  to  Dick.  But  he's  a 
masterful  man.  And,  for  all  my  brave 
duds,  I  be  a  shiver  o'  the  cold." 

And  off  she  went,  crooning  to  herself 
fragments  of  a  sea-song  which  had 
caught  her  fancy ,  while  the  parson, 
pulling  his  hat  over  his  brows  and 
grasping  his  good  stick  tightly,  made 
for  the  church.  Not,  howbeit,  without 
caution,  for  he  crept  under  shadow  of 


the  bank  till  he  got  abreast  of  a  gnarled 
and  stunted  elder-bush  which  sprawled 
along  the  top  of  the  hedge,  not  unlike 
in  shape  to  an  unskilful  rider  crouching 
on  his  steed  and  clutching  its  mane. 
Here  he  halted,  and,  warily  peering 
through  the  twisted  boughs,  spied, 
lurking  in  the  porch,  the  form  of  a 
sailor  man.  More  he  could  not  dis- 
cern, and  that  but  dimly,  for  the  porch 
was  in  shadow. 

Now  a  more  valiant  man  than  Mr. 
Trussbit  never  trod  neat's  leather. 
Moreover,  his  heart  did  burn  within 
him  for  ire,  at  the  dastard  act  of  be- 
guiling a  poor,  witless  maid  into  so 
lonesome  a  spot,  doubtless  with  some 
felon  purpose,  at  such  an  hour  of 
night. 

So,  without  counting  the  danger  if 
haply,  as  afterwards  proved  to  be  tlie 
case,  the  other  man  were  equipped 
with  firearms,  he  was  over  the  hedge 
and  for  the  porch  at  speed. 

Whereupon  Dick,  for  it  was  he,  out 
with  his  pistol  and  fired.  But,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  the  wretch's  aim  being 
uncertain  for  the  suddenness  of  the 
unexpected  encounter,  the  bullet  did 
whistle  harmless  past  the  parson's  ear. 
''Stop  and  face  me  like  a  man  I" 
roared  Mr.  Trussbit,  like  unto  a  bull  of 
Bashan. 

Last  thought  of  Dick's  was  that.  In 
lieu  thereof,  with  a  malediction  on  his 
pistol,  he  was  off,  doubling  round  the 
west  comer  of  the  church  with  the 
agility  of  a  wild  cat,  and  the  parson 
after  him  hot-foot. 

Not  without  purpose  took  Dick  that 
course,  as  Mr.  Trussbit  found  when  he 
plumped  head  forward  into  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  trench,  and  so  lay 
stunned  for  a  space,  while  the  sailor, 
with  a  mocking  laugh,  vanished  into 
the  night. 

When  the  parson  came  to  he  did 
perceive  that  what  he  had  stumbled 
into  was,  to  his  horror,  a  new-made 
grave.  There,  on  the  wet  grass  nigh 
to  it,  lay  pick  and  spade.  'Twas  dug 
under  an  old  yew-tree,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  where  the  good  folk 
of  the  parish  prayed  never  to  be  buried 
among  the  nameless  drowned. 
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"  'Twas  meant  for  poor  Sally," 
mused  Mr.  Ti-ussbit,  who  did  forthwith 
unlock  the  church  door  (having  brought 
the  key  with  him),  and  in  the  dim 
moonlight  did  kneel  in  the  giving  of 
thanks,  'neath  the  great  east  window, 
for  that  he  had  escaped  the  assassin's 
bullet,  and  had  been  the  humble  in- 
strument, through  a  God-sent  warning, 
of  saving  a  fellow-creature  from  an 
awesome  fate. 

Never  more  was  Deadly  Dick  seen  in 
those  regions.  Never  more  was  Sally 
teased,  as  of  yore.  None  told  her  (for 
reverent  pity)  the  true  story  of  that 
night,  which  ever  died  into  whispers  if 
she  happened  by. 

Only  she  knew  that  Dick  returned 
not  to  redeem  his  troth,  and  into  the 
great  blue  eyes,  often  turned  seawards, 
there  crept  the  wistful  look  of  one  who 
waits  expectant. 

A  matter  of  two  years  had  passed 
awa}'.  One  spring  morning  there 
sounded  in  the  little  bay  below  the 
parsonage  the  plash  of  oars.  'Twas 
the  chaplain  of  a  man-o'-war  in  the 
ofHng,  who  had  come  in  one  of  the 
ship's  boats  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  his 
old  schoolmate,  Parson  Trussbit. 

From  him  did  the  parson  learn  that 
Dick  had  died  repentant  in  foreign 
parts,  with  Sally's  name  upon  his 
dying  lips. 

Even  as  he  told  the  t<ale  a  moan  of 
mortal  anguish  smote  upon  the  ears  of 
narrator  and  listener,  and  there  stood 
Sally  behind  them,  white  as  driven 
snow  I  She  had  come  in  unobserved, 
sent  by  her  mistress  on  some  house- 
hold errand. 

From  that  day  she  pined  away,  and 
gradually  betook  Iier  to  a  sick-bed. 

One  stormy  night  (such  an  one  as 
that  memorable  by  Mr.  Trussbit's 
dream)  the  cloud  which  had  so  long 
floated  o'er  her  dimmed  intellect  did 
lift,  as  a  sea  fog  rolls  away  from  the 
surface  of  the  deep,  and  there  flashed 
into  the  gladdening  eyes  a  look  of  rec- 
ognition,— 

"Dick!" 

And  with  the  word  passed  the  gentle 

spirit. 

R.  Pardepp. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
•<  MADAME." 

"Madame"  —  the  name  by  which 
for  nearly  fifty  years  she  was  best 
known  b}'  lier  contemporaries  —  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  mother  of  the  too 
notorious  Regent,  and  ancestress  of  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  Orleans 
family-tree,  was  born  at  Heidelberg, 
September  7th,  1652.  Her  father, 
Charles  Louis,  the  son  of  Elizabeth 
Stuart,  the  luckless ''  Queen  of  Hearts," 
succeeded  to  his  father's  palatinate, 
and  married  Charlotte  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
The  union  was  a  very  unhappy  one, 
and  eventually  the  elector  procured  a 
divorce  and  married  again  morganat- 
ically.  Charlotte  Elizabeth  and  one 
brother,  who  died  without  issue,  were 
his  only  legitimate  children,  ^ut  by 
his  morganatic  spouse  he  had  a  large 
family,  with  whom  Madame  was  on 
most  affectionate  terms.  "It  is  not 
your  fault,"  she  writes  to  one,  "  that 
we  did  not  have  the  same  mother." 
She  was  chiefly  brought  up  by  her 
aunt,  the  Electress  Sophia,  the  mother 
of  our  reigning  house,  for  whom  she 
had  an  almost  daughterly  love,  writing 
twice  every  week  to  her  during  the 
whole  of  her  life,  and  always  speaking 
of  her  with  respect  and  affection. 

"  You  have  seen  by  my  letter,"  she 
writes  in  1699,  "the  anguish  I  have 
suffered  about  the  illness  of  my  aunt, 
the  Electress  of  Brunswick.  Thank 
God,  she  is  well  again.  I  hope  that  he 
will  spare  her  yet  many  years.  I 
would  rather  die  myself  than  lose  my 
beloved  aunt.  She  is  the  person  I  love 
the  most  on  this  earth  I " 

As  Madame  was  a  living  example  of 
the  old  proverb  about  calling  a  spade  a 
spade,  as  she  fairly  revelled  in  scandal, 
and  was  remarkable  always  for  laying^ 
an  unsparing  finger  on  every  one's 
shortcomings,  it  is  in  itself  a  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  proof  of  the  depth 
of  her  attachment,  that  she  was  never 
known  to  utter  a  depreciatory  remark 
about  her  aunt. 

Great-great-granddaughter  of  Marie 
Stuart,  granddaughter  of  the  Queen 
of   Hearts,  and  great-grandmother  of 
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Marie  Antoiaette,  she  was  the  link  in  a 
line  of  fair  women  ;  but  she  herself 
fairly  belied  the  tradition  of  her  race  — 
"frightfully  ugly,"  says  M.  Walck- 
ena^r.  Quite  as  outspoken  about  her- 
self as  about  any  one  else,  she  candidly 
acknowledges  her  want  of  beauty,  lu 
her  utter  carelessness  as  to  her  personal 
appearance,  she  probably  contrasted  as 
sharply  with  her  contemporaries  as  she 
did  m  her  embarrassing  habit  of  stat- 
ing with  startling  directness  the  truth 
and  the  whole  truth  on  every  subject 
and  occasion. 

"  All  my  life,"  she  writes, "  and  from 
early  youth,  I  knew  myself  to  be  so 
ugly  that  I  never  took  much  trouble 
about  dress.  Jewels  and  fine  clothes 
draw  attention  on  those  who  wear 
them.  It  was  fortunate  that  I  felt 
this  indifference  about  my  attire,  other- 
wise the  late  Monsieur"  [her  hus- 
band], "  who  was  extremely  foud  of 
jewellery,  would  have  been  perpetually 
quarrelling  with  me  as  to  which  of  us 
should  wear  the  best  diamonds." 

"  I  send  you  a  flask  of  white  balm," 
she  writes  to  her  half-sister,  the  Mar- 
gravine Louise.  "  I  know  many  ladies 
here  who  put  it  on  their  faces.  Mon- 
sieur once  wished  to  try  some  on  mine, 
but  I  would  not  have  it ;  I  prefer 
wrinkles  to  having  grease  on  my  coun- 
tenance. I  detest  every  kind  of  skin 
lotion,  and  cannot  bear  rouge." 

"  Since  I  have  had  the  small-pox  I 
have  not  cared  to  be  painted,"  she  re- 
marks with  refreshing  candor  ;  "  just 
now  I  am  uglier  than  ever." 

In  an  age  when  dressing  well  was  a 
science,  and  clothes  were  one  of  the 
most  weighty  facts  of  life,  Madame, 
the  second  lady  in  the  kingdom,  pro- 
nounced :  "  I  do  not  understand  why 
people  require  so  many  different 
dresses  ;  my  only  costumes  consist  of 
my  grand  state  robe,  and  my  riding- 
habit  when  I  hunt  on  horseback,  noth- 
ing else.  I  never  in  my  life  wore  a 
dressing-gown  or  wrapper,  and  in  my 
wardrobe  there  is  but  one  bed-gown,  in 
which  I  get  in  and  out  of  bed."  No 
wonder  she  and  the  court  dames  had 
but  little  in  common  I 

In  1672  she  married  —  w<x8  married, 


rather  —  for  it  was  a  pure  mariojge  de 
convenance,  in  which  so  unpractical  a 
matter  as  affection  played  no  part  —  to 
"Monsieur"  Philippe  d'Orleans,  only 
brother  of  Louis  XIY.  His  first  wife 
had  been  Henrietta  Stuart,  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Charles  L,  Charlotte  Eliz- 
abeth's "  Welsh  aunt."  The  two  wives 
of  the  lazy,  rotund,  jewel-bedizened 
Monsieur  might  have  sat  for  studies  of 
poetry  and  prose. 

Never  lived  a  Stuart  who  was  not 
at  least  picturesque,  and  Henrietta's 
youth,  beauty,  and  tragic  death  by 
poison  made  her  stoiy  pitifully  pa- 
thetic ;  but  the  second  "  Madame " 
was  made  of  very  pronounced  and 
prosaic  reality.  "  They  are  killing  her 
with  worry,"  she  writes,  in  1690,  of 
the  dying  dauphine.  "  Everything  was 
once  done  to  reduce  me  to  a  like 
state  ;  but  I  am  a  harder  nut  to  crack 
than  the  dauphine,  and  before  they 
have  come  to  the  end  of  me,  the  old 
women  will  break  some  of  their  teeth." 

Henrietta  Stuart  left  two  little  daugh- 
ters, afterwards  Queen  of  Spain  and 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  to  whom  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  was  both  a  kind  and  wise 
stepmother.  Her  husband  she  made 
the  best  of.  The  best  was  not  very 
brilliant,  to  be  sure,  but  her  attitude 
towards  him  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
half -contemptuous  but  good-humored 
tolerance.  She  had  three  children  of 
her  own  :  a  son,  who  died  in  infancy, 
to  her  intense  sorrow  ("  I  do  not  think 
that  grief  can  kill,"  she  says  ;  "  were 
it  so  I  should  certainly  have  died  before 
now "),  the  notorious  Regent,  and 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Duch- 
ess of  Lorraine.  Though  her  French 
was  execrable,  and  she  had  neither 
beauty  nor  charm,  Madame  speedily 
became  a  power.  A  person  possessed 
of  such  vigor  of  phrase  and  such  fine 
breadth  of  denunciation,  and  who  was, 
moreover,  absolutely  indifferent  to  the 
censure  or  satire  of  any  one,  was  a 
lusus  naturce  in  the  French  court. 
True,  gossip  could  not  be  more  rife,  or 
slander  more  virulent  than  it  was  at 
Versailles  ;  but  cleverly  veiled  innu- 
endoes and  graceful  insinuations  did 
the  work    of   destroying    reputations. 
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The  fair  fame  of  a  womaQ  was  deli- 
cately stabbed  with  a  needle-point ; 
a  man's  honor  hinted  away  with  a 
smile  and  a  shrug.  Madame  disdained 
needle-points  ;  the  bludgeon  was  her 
weapon. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  these 
days  what  we  call  refinement  was  an 
unknown  quantity.  Virtuous  women 
openly  discussed  questions  which,  now- 
adays, no  woman  with  the  barest  pre- 
tence of  a  shred  of  decency  could  bring 
herself  to  speak  of.  Madame  was  not 
behind  her  age  in  that  respect  —  nay, 
she  so  far  surpassed  it  that  no  compiler 
has  ever  been  found  daring  enough  to 
print  her  letters  in  extenso  ;  and  she 
united  to  this  a  German  fearlessness 
and  a  complete  indifference  to  what  the 
world  might  say  which  a  Frenchwoman 
could  never  have  comprehended.  Her 
nursery  was  conducted  on  German 
principles,  in  flat  defiance  of  Parisian 
custom  and  precedent ;  and  all  her  life 
she  had  a  habit  of  saying  what  she 
liked,  of  whom  and  to  whom  she  liked, 
which  was  embarrassing  to  her  con- 
temporaries, delightful  to  the  readers 
of  her  correspondence,  and  utterly 
contrary  to  the  ways  and  manners  of 
her  time. 

Her  life  after  marriage  was  spent 
almost  entirely  between  Versailles,  St. 
Cloud,  and  Marly,  and  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied, except  when  her  presence  was 
necessary  at  some  State  ceremony, 
with  hunting,  of  which  she  was  pas- 
sionately fond,  and  in  writing  innumer- 
able letters  to  her  numerous  kindred. 
Three  extracts  from  her  voluminous 
correspondence,  in  different  years,  will 
show  the  strangely  monotonous  condi- 
tions under  which  she  lived. 

St.  Cloud,  June  17, 1098. 
In  the  midst  of  this  great  court  I  live 
retired  as  in  a  desert ;  there  are  but  few 
people  whom  I  see  frequently ;  I  spend 
long  days  shut  up  in  my  rooms,  writing 
and  reading.  If  any  one  comes  to  pay  me 
a  visit,  I  only  receive  them  for  a  moment ; 
I  talk  of  the  weather,  or  of  any  court  gos- 
sip, and  then  retire  again.  Foot  times  a 
week  come  my  letter  days  :  Monday,  Sa- 
voy ;  Wednesday,  Modena ;  Thursday  and 
Sunday  I  write  long  letters  to  my  aunt  in 


Hanover ;  from  six  to  eight  I  drive  with 
Monsieur  and  our  ladies  of  honor ;  three 
times  a  week  I  go  to  Paris,  and  every  day 
I  write  to  my  friend  there ;  I  hunt  once 
or  twice  a  week.  This  is  how  my  life  is 
spent. 

VEIUIAILL88,  Maroh  8, 1700. 
On  Sunday  we  had  a  long  sermon,  and  I 
wrote  to  my  aunt,  the  Electress  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  Monday  I  went  wolf-hunting  with 
Monseigneur,  but  we  did  not  find.  Tues- 
day we  attended  a  stag-hunt  in  the  forest 
of  St.  Germains,  and  in  the  evening 
went  to  the  play ;  Wednesday,  I  wrote 
to  Lorraine  and  Modena,  and  attended 
the  sermon  ;  Thursday,  I  again  went  wolf- 
hunting,  and  after  I  came  home,  finished  a 
long  letter  to  my  aunt ;  Friday,  there  was 
another  sermon,  and  I  had  a  very  busy 
day ;  for  my  first  gentleman  is  just  dead, 
and  he  who  takes  his  place  will  have  to 
pay  the  widow  forty-two  thousand  francs. 
This  occupied  me  the  whole  day,  and  I 
also  received  a  great  number  of  letters. 
Saturday,  we  again  went  wolf-hunting  ;  on 
my  return  I  wrote  to  my  daughter.  Sun- 
day I  wrote  to  Hanover,  and  attended  the 
sermon,  which  was  remarkably  long.  I 
also  wrote  to  Paris ;  Monday,  I  write  to 
you. 

Hablt,  May  S,  1700. 
Monday,  I  have  to  write  to  the  two 
queens  of  Spain,  also  to  the  Duchess  of 
Savoy,  and  wish  to  settle  with  my  men  of 
business  my  bills  and  payments.  Tues- 
day, I  shall  receive  the  visit  of  the  am- 
bassadors and  envoys  ;  in  the  afternoon  I 
must  write  to  my  daughter,  and  to  three 
of  her  children,  who  already  write  to  me. 
Wednesday,  I  write  to  the  electress  and  to 
Modena,  and  I  reply  to  the  letters  that  I 
have  not  yet  answered.  Thursday,  I  write 
again  to  Hanover,  and  I  sometimes  attend 
evening  prayers  and  benedictions  on  that 
day,  as  well  as  on  Sunday.  Friday,  I  write 
to  Lun^vllle.  Saturday  is  the  only  day  I 
have  no  carrier  to  send  out. 

"Every  letter  which  arrives  in,  or 
goes  out  of  France,"  she  calmly  an- 
nounces to  her  sister,  "  is  opened  and 
read.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  me  ;  I  go  on  writing  all  that 
comes  into  my  head,  just  the  same." 

When  she  was  married  to  Monsieur, 
Madame  became,  nominally  a  Homaii 
Catholic.  Changing  one's  religion  was 
a  thing  of  course  in  those  days,  if  tem- 
poral advantages  resulted  therefrom ; 
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and  Madame^ 8  father  would  have  been 
much  horrified  had  his  daughter  made 
any-  objeclion.  Practically,  she  re- 
mained exactly  what  she  had  always 
been  ;  perhaps  rather  more  of  a  free- 
thinker on  subjects  theological  than 
either  a  sincere  Protestant  or  Romanist 
would  have  approved  ;  but  with  a  good 
deal  of  every-day  Christianity,  and  a 
shrewd  common  sense  in  her  way  of 
regarding  her  own  and  her  neighbor's 
duties,  that  served  her  in  good  stead. 
The  then  almost  unknown  virtue  of 
toleration  had  a  strong  advocate  in  her. 
"I  must  own,"  she  says,  writing  of 
Louis  Xiy.,  '^that  when  I  hear  the 
great  man  praised  in  a  sermon  for  his 
persecution  of  the  reformed,  I  am  al- 
ways impatient ;  I  cannot  bear  bad 
actions  being  praised."  She  had  very 
decided  ideas  (about  what  had  she  not 
decided  ideas  ?)  anent  the  whole  duty 
of  sovereigns.  '*  I  do  not  like  kings 
thinking  that  they  please  the  Lord 
much  by  prayer.  It  is  not  for  that  that 
he  has  placed  them  on  thrones,  but  to 
do  good,  and  to  administer  justice  fairly 
and  rightly.  In  these  actions  ought 
we  to  see  kings'  devotions.  Also  they 
ought  to  see  that  priests  keep  to  their 
prayers,  and  not  meddle  with  anything 
else.  When  a  king  says  his  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  he  has  done  all 
he  need  ;  again,  he  ought  to  make  his 
subjects  as  happy  as  he  can." 

All  her  life  she  went  on  reading  her 
German  Bible,  and  singing  her  German 
psalms.  "To-day,"  she  writes,  when 
quite  an  old  woman,  "  is  my  birthday. 
I  have  already  read  four  psalms,  four 
chapters  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
three  of  the  New.  Apropos  of  Bibles, 
a  Berlin  pastor  has  sent  me  a  New 
Testament.  It  has  been  translated 
in  an  entirely  impartial  manner,  and 
pleased  me  for  that  reason  ;  for  I  can- 
not bear  translations  influenced  by  the 
private  feelings  of  the  translator." 

"  You  are  wrong,"  she  says  to  Caro- 
line of  Anspach,  then  Princess  of 
Wales,  with  whom  she  carried  on  an 
active  correspondence,  though  they 
never  met,  "  to  think  that  I  never  sing 
the  Lutheran  psalms  and  hymns  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  often  do  so,  and  find 


them  a  great  consolation."  Religious 
books  she  did  not  appreciate.  "I  do 
not  know,"  she  remarks,  "  whether 
English  religious  books  are  livelier 
than  those  written  in  French  and  Ger- 
man ;  I  find  them  all  extremely  dull, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  of 
which  I  never  tire.  I  always  go  to 
sleep  over  the  others."  Madame  had 
a  pronounced  opinion  that  priests  and 
Christianity  were  poles  asunder.  Pos- 
sibly the  scandalous  life  of  the  Abb^ 
Dubois,  her  son's  boon  companion  and 
evil  adviser,  may  have  strengthened 
this  belief.  Her  views  on  religion 
generally,  intermingled  with  diatribes 
against  "these  gentry,"  as  she  calls 
them,  are  pretty  well  exemplified  in 
the  following  extracts,  chicfiy  from 
letters  to  her  sister,  the  Margravine 
Louise. 

It  is  a  very  unfortunate  thing  that  the 
clergy  try  to  set  Christians,  one  against 
the  other.  If  they  followed  my  advice, 
the  three  Christian  religions  should  join 
together,  and  become  one,  and  not  trouble 
us  as  to  what  each  thought  individually, 
and  only  care  that  all  should  live  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Gospel.  Those  who  lead 
evil  lives  would  then  alone  be  rebuked  by 
the  preachers.  Christians  ought  also  to 
be  allowed  to  contract  marriage  together  in 
any  Church,  without  being  blamed  by  their 
fellows.  If  all  this  were  done,  they  would 
be  more  united  than  they  are  now  .  .  . 
The  end  to  be  attained  being  the  same  with 
all  Christians,  the  differences  among  them 
are  only  priests^  business,  and  do  not  con- 
cern honest  people  ;  but  we  ought  to  live 
worthily,  and  in  a  Christian  manner,  being 
merciful,  charitable,  and  virtuous.  Preach- 
ers ought  to  try  to  inculcate  this,  and  not 
to  quarrel  among  themselves  on  a  quantity 
of  small  matters  ;  but  to  do  so  would  greatly 
diminish  the  authority  of  these  gentry,  so 
they  continue  quarrelling,  leaving  aside  the 
moat  important  and  essential  of  things 
...  Do  not  imagine  that  those  who  are 
always  talking  of  piety,  and  the  fear  of 
God,  are  the  most  worthily  pious.  They 
often  use  religion  as  a  cloak  to  cover  many 
iniquities.  True  devotion  is  a  special  grace 
which  God  does  not  give  to  all  men,  and  It 
consists,  I  think,  in  charity  and  love  of 
God  ...  It  is  far  from  Christian  to  tor- 
ment people  about  religion,  for  when  one 
examines   the  thing   seriously,   one  seea 
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plainly  that  religion  is  made  the  pretext 
for  ambitious  dealings  and  self-interest 
...  To  trust  €rod  implicitly  in  all  circum- 
stances is  a  great  comfort  .  .  .  Dr.  Luther 
behaved  as  all  the  clergy  do.  They  all 
wish  to  govern,  and  be  the  head.  Had  he 
thought  more  of  the  general  profit  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  would  not  have  made  a  schism 
...  I  know  that  you  are  too  strict  to  go 
to  the  play  on  Sunday  ;  but,  to  my  think- 
ing* paying  and  receiving  visits  is  more 
dangerous  than  doing  so,  for  during  the 
course  of  a  visit  it  is  difficult  not  to  speak 
ill  of  one^s  neighbors,  and  this  is  a  far 
greater  sin  than  going  to  the  play.  I  do 
not  approve  of  people  going  to  the  play  in- 
stead of  to  church ;  but,  after  having  ful- 
filled one^s  religious  duties,  I  consider  that 
the  playhouse  is  better  than  a  visit  to  one^s 
friends  ...  If  my  advice  was  followed, 
there  should  be  laws  made  against  Chris- 
tians ever  speaking  ill  of  one  another.  All 
religious  differences  would  then  be  abol- 
ished, and  people  would  live  together  ac- 
cording to  the  Gospel,  which  recommends 
in  so  many  places  the  virtue  of  charity 
...  To  speak  of  one^s  neighbors  as  being 
certainly  damned,  is  to  commit  an  act 
against  charity,  and  shows  hatred  instead 
of  love.  This  ought  to  be  strictly  forbid- 
den, but  I  fear  that  my  advice  never  will 
be  followed. 

A  delicious  touch  reveals  her  view 
of  sermons.  ^'  Between  ourselves  they 
do  not  give  me  pleasure.  I  think  the 
thing  correct  and  proper,  but  not  divert- 
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Writiug  in  her  old  age,  she  sums  up 
her  creed  thus  :  *'  When  one  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty -three  years,  one 
has  naturally  one's  religious  opinions 
really  settled.  I  share  St.  Paul's  be- 
lief, that  it  matters  little  whether  one 
is  a  disciple  of  Paul  or  of  Cephas,  so 
that  one  belongs  to  Christ.  I  hope, 
with  God's  help,  to  live  and  die  in  this 
persuasion."  The  persecuted  Hugue- 
nots had  a  steady  friend  in  Madame, 
who  never  missed  doing  them  a  good 
turn  when  she  could  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion intervened  successfully  to  have 
thirty  released  from  prison.  Possibly 
she  thought  that  in  so  doing  she  was 
acting  more  meritoriously  than  in  fast- 
ing strictly,  which  she  had  no  great 
opinion  of.  '<I  could  not  fast,"  she 
informs  her  sister,  '^  being  unable  to 


eat  fish,  and  I  am  convinced  that  one 
may  do  many  better  things  than  spoil 
one's  stomach  by  eating  too  mucli 
fish."  Apropos  of  eating  fish.  Ma- 
dame's  singular  predilections  in  the 
way  of  food  were  patriotically  German, 
and,  to  a  non-German,  astounding. 
Think  of  the  petiU  aoupers  of  the  time, 
with  everything  the  quintessence  of 
daintiness,  and  hear  the  Teutonic  prin- 
cess's calm  avowals. 

I  cannot  bear  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate, 
and  cannot  understand  how  any  one  can 
like  that  sort  of  thing.  I  find  that  tea 
tastes  of  hay  and  rotten  straw,  coffee  of 
soot,  and  chocolate  is  too  sweet  and  soft. 
What  I  would  willingly  partake  of,  would 
be  a  good  cup  of  Biran  brot,  or  beer  soup  ; 
these  things  will  do  no  harm  to  one's  inside 
.  .  .  Sausages  and  ham  suit  my  stomach 
best  .  .  .  Nobody  seems  surprised  to  see 
me  eating  black  pudding  with  pleasure.  I 
have  also  brought  raw  ham  into  fashion. 
Every  one  takes  it  now  ;  and  many  of  our 
other  German  dishes,  such  as  sauer-kraut, 
sweetened  cabbage,  beans,  and  bacon,  have 
been  adopted ;  they  are  really  good  here 
...  I  have  so  accustomed  myself  to  Ger- 
man dishes,  that  I  cannot  bear  any  French 
concoction  .  .  .  Where  eating  and  drink- 
ing are  concerned,  I  am  a  thorough  Ger- 
man, and  have  been  so  all  my  life.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  fry  things  properly 
here.  The  butter  and  milk  are  not  so 
good  here  as  In  our  country.  They  have 
no  taste,  and  are  as  insipid  as  clear  water. 
The  cabbages  are  not  good  either,  owing 
to  the  earth  being  sandy  and  poor  sub- 
stance. Ah  I  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  par- 
take of  some  of  the  dishes  your  cook  makes 
for  you  I  They  would  be  more  to  my  taste 
than  all  the  fine  things  concocted  by  my 
maitre  d^ hotel  .  .  .  Although  I  have  been 
here  fifty-three  years,  I  have  not  yet  be- 
come used  to  this  country's  detestable 
cookery. 

Madame  took  her  husband's  death, 
in  1701,  with  much  philosophy.  Her 
great  dread  was  being  forced  to  retire 
into  a  nunnery.  "Pas  de  couventi 
pas  de  convent  I "  she  reiterated,  and 
her  wishes  were  respected.  Possibly 
it  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to 
send  Madame  where  she  did  not  wish 
to  go.  She  did  not  go  to  the  funeral, 
but  records  the  fact  that  she  cried  all 
day.    She  is  loyal  to  him  throughout 
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her  correspoudeDce.  There  is  nothing 
spiteful  said  of  him ;  indeed,  he  is 
rarely  mentioned  ;  hut  that  her  mar- 
ried life  cannot  have  been  a  happy  one 
is  obvious  from  her  repeated,  and 
always  highly  depreciatory  allusions  to 
marriage.  ^'  Sometimes  marriages  turn 
out  well,  but  quite  as  exceptions,  not 
two  in  a  thousand.  It  may  be  said  of 
happy  marriages  as  of  the  phoenix, 
there  is  but  one  in  a  century.'*  ''  It  is 
indeed  true  that  to  live  single  is  to 
choose  the  better  part ;  tlie  best  of 
husbands  is  good  for  nothing."  '^  He 
who  marries  does  well,  but  he  who 
remains  single  does  better.  This  is 
quite  my  belief ;  had  my  life  been  at 
my  own  disposal,  I  should  have  fol- 
lowed St.  Paul's  advice." 

Concerning  second  marriages,  she 
discourses  with  admirable,  and,  indeed, 
unanswerable  logic.  *'I  also,  dear 
Louise,  cannot  understand  people  mar- 
rying again.  Evidently,  one  has  either 
loved  or  hated  the  defunct.  Has  one 
loved  him  ?  Then  how  can  one  put 
another  in  his  place  ?  Has  one  been 
unhappy  ?  Then  how  can  one  expose 
oneself  to  a  renewal  of  one's  wretched- 
ness,  unless  one  is  dying  of  hunger, 
and  marries  for  a  piece  of  bread  ? 
Only  in  this  last  case  is  the  thing  ad- 
missible." 

Madame  had  no  romantic  ideas  as  to 
the  permanence  of  love's  young  dream. 
'^Generally,"  she  says  trenchantly, 
'^  when  one  marries  for  love,  hate  fol- 
lows after  a  short  time  spent  in  each 
othcr^s  company."  "  Happy  couples," 
she  remarks  again,  '^  are  things  rarely 
met  with.  I  have  seen  people  who 
have  married  for  love  soon  after  fall 
to  hating  each  other  like  the  very 
devil." 

Her  view  of  the  whole  duty  of  wives 
was  this  :  ''  The  wisest  way  is  to  love 
one's  husband  reasonably  and  duti- 
fully, but  not  with  passion ;  to  live 
with  him  peacefully  and  kindly,  and 
not  to  trouble  oneself  on  account  of 
.  his  conduct.  In  this  way  the  husband 
and  wife  remain  good  friends,  and 
harmony  resides  in  the  household." 
In  one  of  her  letters  to  the  Margravine 
Louise,  she  strikes  a  sad  note  which 


comes  with  curious  unexpectedness. 
'^  I  was  truly  grieved  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  your  great -niece ;  but  a 
woman's  life  is  so  seldom  happy,  my 
dear  Louise,  that  one  ought  rather  to 
be  glad  of  the  death  of  a  little  girl ; 
for  it  is  a  brand  saved  from  the  burn- 
ing 
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All  my  life  [she  says,  in  1701]  I  have  re- 
gretted being  a  woman  ;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  would  have  suited  me  better  to 
have  become  Elector,  than  Madame.  I 
should  not  have  taxed  the  poor  people  as 
does  the  present  Elector,  and  I  should  have 
allowed  freedom  of  worship  to  all  faiths. 
I  should  even  prefer  being  Elector  to  being 
king  of  England,  for  neither  the  temper 
nor  the  Parliament  of  these  English  would 
suit  me.  I  do  not  envy  my  aunt  (the 
ElectresB  Sophia)  her  birthright,  though  no 
doubt  she  will  manage  them  better  than  I 
should  have  done. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  as  only 
surviving  child  of  Elizabeth  Stuart's 
eldest  son,  Madame  herself  would  have 
been  heiress-apparent  of  England,  in 
place  of  her  aunt,  had  she  not  abjured 
the  reformed  religion  on  her  marriage. 
To  have  missed  such  an  inheritance 
would  have  been  a  bitter  pill  to  some 
women,  but  Madame  was  philosoph- 
ical. She  had,  as  she  says,  never 
wished  to  be  a  queen  ;  and  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  her  opinion  of  the 
English  was  of  the  lowest  possible 
quality.  ^^  A  good  German  is  worth  all 
the  English  put  together,"  she  says ; 
and  again,  more  trenchantly,  '^  The 
English  are  so  false  that  I  would  not 
trust  them  with  a  single  hair."  ^^  The 
English  are  a  false  and  singular  peo- 
ple," she  wrote  to  her  sister ;  and 
when  the  latter  was  staying  in  En- 
gland, warned  her,  ^^  You  must  not  be 
surprised  at  an  Englishman  behaving 
rudely  to  you  ;  for,  between  ourselves, 
that  nation  is  worth  very  little."  Nev- 
ertheless, she  had  been  anxious  that 
her  daughter  should  have  married  Wil- 
liam III.  ;  and  when  her  wishes  proved 
fruitless,  naively  remarked,  'M  fiud 
that  many  things  are  spoilt  in  this  life 
by  religion  ;  especially  since  my  daugh- 
ter cannot  wed  King  William." 

She  said  much  of  the  exiled  English 
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royal  family,  James  II.,  his  wife  and 
son,  and  was  curiously  divided  in  her 
feelings  towards  them,  and  her  aunt, 
the  electress,  and  her  son  George ; 
not  able  to  decide  whether  she  would 
prefer  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  or 
the  establishment  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  —  finally  declaring  that  she 
wished  the  Pretender  could  be  king  of 
England,  and  George  I.  emperor  of 
Germany.  Of  Mary  of  Modena  she 
speaks  in  terms  which,  coming  from 
her,  express  unlimited  esteem  —  she 
had  *' every  royal  quality,  generosity, 
courtesy,  and  judgment ;  never  spoke 
unkindly  of  any  one  —  and  was  clean  !  " 
Imagine  the  state  of  society  when  per- 
sonal cleanliness  was  a  sufficient  re- 
markable quality  to  merit  special 
mention  !  *'  Her  only  failing  —  no  one 
is  perfect  in  this  world  —  was  her  ex- 
treme piety." 

King  James  she  did  not  think  so 
highly  of,  though  she  pitied  him  ;  but 
she  was  much  disgusted  with  him  for 
desiring  the  court  of  France  not  to  go 
into  mourning  for  his  daughter  Mary. 
'*  This  greatly  surprised  me,  for  I  thiuk 
that  one  cannot  forget  one's  own  chil- 
dren, however  badly  they  have  be- 
haved ;  surely  blood  is  thicker  tte& 
water."  Madame  herself  was  a  very 
loving  mother,  and  had  that  merciful 
blindness  which  is  one  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  motherhood.  We  have  not 
been  used  to  consider  the  Regent  Due 
d'Orleaus  an  ideal  character.  Hear 
how  his  mother  speaks  of  him  a  year 
before  her  death.  ^^My  sou  is  very 
good  to  me,  and  shows  me  much  affec- 
tion. I  believe  that  he  would  be  really 
grieved  to  lose  me.  His  visits  do  me 
far  more  good  than  does  the  physic  I 
am  ordered  to  take,  for  they  rejoice 
my  heart,  and  do  not  give  me  pains  in 
my  stomach  ;  and  he  always  tells  me 
something  funny,  which  makes  me 
laugh.  He  is  so  witty  and  agreeable. 
I  should  be  indeed  an  unnatural  mother 
did  I  not  love  him  with  my  whole 
heart.  If  you  knew  him  you  would 
see  how  entirely  free  he  is  from  malice 
and  ambition.  Ah  I  he  is  only  too 
good  I  He  forgives  everybody,  and 
does  nothing  but  laugh  at  his  enemies. 


If  he  made  himself  more  feared  by  his 
wicked  relations,  they  would  hesitate 
before  beginning  their  wicked  nuichi- 
nations  against  him." 

«<  My  son,"  she  writes  to  her  sister^ 
''cares  but  little  for  the  country.  He 
only  likes  town  life.  He  is  not  unlike 
Madame  de  Longueville,  who  used  to 
feel  extremely  dull  in  her  husband's 
castle  in  Normandy.  Those  with  her 
said,  <  Madame,  will  you  not  try  to 
divert  yourself  somewhat  ?  There  are 
hounds  and  forests,  will  you  hunt?'' 
'  No,'  answered  she,  '  I  do  not  care 
for  hunting.'  'Do  you  care  for  em- 
broidery ? '  '  No,  I  do  not  care  for 
work.'  *•  Do  you  like  walking,  or  play- 
ing at  some  game  ? '  '  No,  I  like 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.'  '  What 
do  you  care  for,  then  ? '  they  asked 
her.  She  answered, '  What  would  you 
have  me  say  ?  I  do  not  care  for  inno- 
cent pleasures  I  "'  Morality  was  not 
the  fashion  in  those  days.  Madame 
herself,  whose  own  reputation  was  un- 
blemished, could  calmly  write,  *' En- 
gland certainly  owes  much  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  She  is  the 
best  sort  of  woman  I  have  ever  met !  "" 

Probably  the  greatest  trouble  of  Ma- 
life  was  that  her  son  had  been 
married^to'^-Mftdemoiselle  de  Blois,  the 
illegitimate  daugl^ter  of  Louis  XI V^ 
and  Madame  de  MoSjespan.  Her  Ger- 
man horror  of  a  m^sjfjjwiwce  was  in- 
tense. This  was  one  d^^®  ^^  ^^^ 
vigorous  and  enduring  hatrl|4  ®^  ■^^" 
dame  de  Maintenon  —  anoth^^®**^^ 
being  the  latter's  persevering  eSP''^"  ^ 
get  the  Due  de  Maine  legitinJ?*®^* 
which,  in  case  of  the  dauphin's  d^f^^ 
might  have  seriously  affected  the  prl^ 
pects  of  Madame's  own  son  as  ne?^ 
heir.  "  There  is  an  old  German  pro^ 
erb,"  she  writes,  "  which  is,  that  whe? 
the  devil  himself  cannot  go  to  a  place* 
he  sends  an  old  woman  ;  the  truth  o^ 
this  is  patent  to  all  we  members  of  the  - 
royal  family."  ( 

Always  vigorous  in  her  powers  of  de- 
nunciation, Madame  did  not  spare  her. 
unacknowledged  sister-in-law.  ''  The 
old  serpent,"  "the  old  toad,"  "the 
king's  old  wretch,"  are  terms  that  re- 
cur  constantly  whenever   she  has 
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mention  ber.  *'Tlie  old  beast  is 
dead  I  "  she  writes  jubilantly,  in  April, 
1719;  adding,  ''I  feel  sure  iliat  the 
things  she  most  regretted  leaving  be- 
hind her  were  my  son  and  myself  in 
good  health.*'  ^'I  fear,"  she  says  in 
another  letter,  ''that  the  Maintenon's 
death  will  turn  out  to  resemble  that  of 
the  Gorgons  —  many  serpents  will  con- 
tinue to  appear.  If  she  had  died  thirty 
years  ago,  all  the  poor  Huguenots 
would  be  still  in  France,  and  their 
Charenton  chapel  would  still  be  stand- 


ing. 


>i 


Madame  had  the  high-bred  instinct 
of  courtesy  to  her  inferiors.  It  was  to 
her  equals  that  her  unsparing  vigor  of 
speech  was  exhibited.  Her  love  for 
dogs  was  passionate.  She  had  them 
constantly  with  her.  ''You  could 
not,"  she  writes  to  her  sister,  ^'read 
part  of  my  last  letter,  because  a  piece 
of  it  was  torn  off  by  one  of  my  dogs. 
I  know  that  you  do  not  care  for  dogs  ; 
if  you  did,  you  would  easily  overlook 
their  few  faults.  One  of  mine,  named 
Beiue,  is  as  sensible  as  a  human  being, 
and  begins  howling  the  moment  I  am 
out  of  sight."  Referring  to  a  theoiy  of 
Leibnitz,  as  to  the  immortality  of  ani- 
mals, she  says,  "  It  is  a  great  consola- 
tion for  me  to  know  that  animals  do 
not  entirely  perish,  on  account  of  my 
dear  little  dogs,"  a  remark  that  recalls 
the  saying  with  which  an  old  Northum- 
brian vicar  used  to  startle  the  orthodox 
of  his  flock,  "  If  dogs  are  not  allowed 
in  Heaven,  I  really  should  hardly  care 
to  go  there." 

Madame  died  December  8th,  1722,  in 
her  son's  arms.  She  had  been  ailing 
for  long,  and  faced  death  with  charac- 
teristic courage.  Many  doctors  came 
to  her  bedside,  but  she  said  they  were 
all  quacks,  and  that  she  was  content  to 
die.  Her  life  had  been  a  rather  dreary 
one.  Possibly  she  was  not  sorry  that 
the  curtain  was  falling.  "  You  can 
embrace  me  if  you  like,"  she  said  to 
one  of  her  ladies,  who  kissed  her  hand, 
"for  I  am  going  to  a  land  where  all 
will  be  equal  in  the  sight  of  God." 
"  We  are  about  to  lose  a  good  prin- 
cess," said  Marais  in  his  journal  ;  "  a 
rare  and  precious  thing  in  these  times." 


'*  She  would  have  made  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman," observes  St.  Simon,  which 
probably  expresses  well  her  courage, 
strength,  benevolence,  and  fair  deal- 
ing ;  while  womanly  graces  were  want- 
ing. Brusque,  startlingly  outspoken, 
an  unsparing  enemy,  and  a  faithful 
friend,  she  should  not  be  forgotten  or 
obscured  by  all  the  brilliance  and 
beauty  of  her  time  —  brilliance  which 
probably  hid  not  one  tithe  of  her 
rough  but  sterling  worth. 


From  The  Strand  Magasine. 

GOUBT    DKESS    AND    THE    SPEAKER'S 
DINNEBS. 

Thebe  was  a  report  current  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Parliament 
that  the  speaker,  commiserating  the 
lot  of  members  who  for  various  reasons 
were  not  disposed  to  endow  themselves 
with  court  dress,  proposed  to  give  a 
series  of  supplementary  feasts  at  which 
ordinary  dinner  dress  would  serve. 
The  rumor  may  be  dismissed  without  a 
moment's  consideration.  The  speaker 
is  not  likely,  voluntarily,  to  divest  him- 
self of  one  of  the  conditions  which 
temper  his  official  hospitality.  It  suf- 
fices to  be  bound  to  invite  in  turn  six 
hundred  and  seventy  gentlemen  to  din- 
ner, without  going  out  of  the  way  ,to 
remove  a  possible  obstacle  to  the  invi- 
tation being  universally  accepted.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  session,  as  from  time 
immemorial,  members  dining  with  the 
speaker  have  been  required  to  don 
court  dress  and  carry  a  sword  by  their 
side,  when  it  is  not  between  somebody 
else's  legs. 

So  inexorable  is  this  law,  that  last 
session  it  operated  to  the  extent  of 
banishing  the  seconder  of  the  address 
from  the  speaker's  table.  It  is  the 
invariable  custom  that  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  address  shall  be  in- 
vited to  the  dinner  to  her  Majesty's 
ministers  with  which  the  speaker  hos- 
pilubly  opens  the  session.  Last  year 
Mr.  Feuwick,  whose  honorable  boast 
it  is  that  he  commenced  his  career  as 
a  working  collier,  seconded  the  ad- 
dress.    He  undertook   the   duty  only 
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upon  condition  that  he  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  array  himself  in  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  court  dress,  as  is  the 
quaint  custom  of  the  occasion.  The 
point  was  yielded  as  far  as  his  appear- 
ance in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
concerned.  But  the  speaker,  tied  and 
bound  by  immemorial  custom,  did  not 
see  his  way  to  vary  the  usages  of  the 
ministerial  dinner.  Accordingly,  whilst 
the  mover  of  the  address,  arrayed  in 
the  martial  costume  of  a  major  in  the 
militia,  dined  with  the  nobility  and 
gentry  at  Speaker's  Court,  the  seconder, 
clad  in  sober  black,  humbly  ate  bis 
chop  at  home. 

From  their  earliest  departure  on  the 
war-path  the  Irish  members  have  made 
a  point  of  standing  aloof  from  the 
speaker's  dinner  parties.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  story  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Gillis  Biggar  having  been  encountered 
on  the  top  of  a  Clapham  'bus  with  vel- 
vet coat  on  his  back,  ruffles  at  his 
wrist,  black  stockings  coyly  hiding  his 
shapely  legs,  silver  buckles  on  his 
shoes,  and  swot*d  in  dainty  scabbard 
hanging  within  easy  reach  of  his  right 
hand.  Questioned  as  to  the  occasion 
for  this  disguise,  he  airily  replied, 
"I've  been  dining  with  Mr.  Speaker." 
This  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  many 
myths  that  linger  round  the  memory  of 
honest  Joseph  Gillis.  As  upon  another 
apocryphal  occasion  it  was  announced 
that  "the  Tenth  never  dance,"  so  it 
remains  true  to  this  day  that  the  Irish 
members  never  dine  —  at  least,  not 
with  the  speaker. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Bright,  in  1868, 
joined  the  ministry  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  clothes  difficulty 
presented  itself.  His  Quaker  con- 
science revolted  against  the  necessity 
of  assuming  the  semi- warlike  costume 
which  forms  the  full  dress  of  her  Maj- 
esty's ministers.  To  prance  around  in 
scarlet  coat,  with  gold  lace  down  his 
trousers  and  a  plumed  cocked  hat 
under  his  arm,  was  a  sacrifice  that 


seemed  too  much,  even  as  »  prelim* 
inary  condition  of  being  enabled  to 
serve  his  country.  But  the  uniform  is 
imperatively  necessary  in  connection 
with  court  duties  inseparable  from 
ministerial  office.  On  visits  to  the 
queen,  attendance  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  levees,  and  at  the  ministerial 
dinners  in  Speaker's  Court,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  British  constitution  demands 
a  certain  strictly  ordered  unifonu. 
After  some  protest,  Mr.  Bright  gave  in 
in  the  matters  of  coat  and  trousers, 
even  of  plumed  hat.  But  he  drew  the 
line  at  the  sword.  Finally,  concession 
was  made  on  this  point,  he  alone  of  all 
her  Majesty's  ministers  appearing  on 
ceremonial  occasions  unembarrassed  by 
a  sword. 

One  peculiar  distinction  between  the 
Lords  and  Commons  is  the  greater 
jealousy  with  which  the  latter  guard 
the  sanctity  of  their  Chamber.  Both 
Houses  have  staffs  of  messengers, 
chiefly  responsible  as  media  of  com- 
munication between  members  and  the 
outer  world.  But  whilst  messengers  in 
the  Lords,  charged  with  a  letter,  a  card, 
or  a  ministerial  box,  may  approach  the 
person  addressed  and  achieve  his  er- 
rand, a  messenger  in  the  House  of 
Commons  may  not  approach  beyond 
the  bar  at  one  end,  or  proceed  further 
than  the  steps  of  the  speaker's  chair  at 
the  other.  The  consequences  are  in- 
convenient and  sometimes  ludicrous. 
What  happens  is  that  the  messenger, 
standing  by  the  cross  benches,  hands 
to  the  nearest  member  the  message  or 
card  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  it 
is  slowly  passed  along  the  line  till  it 
reaches  its  destination  ;  each  member 
in  turn  thinking  it  is  meant  for  him, 
occasionally  an  absent-minded  states- 
man opening  a  letter  not  addressed  to 
him.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
Lords  are  certainly  more  up  to  date, 
and  the  Commons  might  well  take  a 
leaf  out  of  their  ordinarily  despised 
book. 

HSNBY  W.  LirCT. 
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A  RESTINQ-PLACE. 

Hbbb  wander  I,  beside  the  silent  graves, 

The  little  grass-grown  graves,  by  fierce 
winds  blown. 

On  yon  grim  rock  a  storm-bird  sits  alone, 

Watching  the  grey  clouds  o*er  the  chang- 
ing sea; 

The  white  fringe  clinging  to  the  heaving 
waves. 

Awhile  the  gloaming  has  to  darkness 
grown, 

And  the  winds'  thunder  fallen  to  tender 
moan. 

The  soft  pulsation  of  eternity. 

How  peaceful  here  it  is,  beside  the  dead. 
Whose  toils  are  o'er,  and  pangs  of  life  so 

keen — 
Secure  they  lie,  while  tempests  rock  their 

bed. 
And  lull  their  weary  souls  to  restful  sleep  ; 
While .  we,  forsaken,   do  but   strive   and 

weep. 
And  anguish  ever  for  the  **  might  have 

been." 
Temple  Bar.  Ada  M,  Pbicb. 


AK  OLD  LOVE-gONO. 

Ask  me  no  gay  refrain  of  love  and  leisure  ; 

I  have  no  lilting  lay  of  light  success. 
Here  to  the  night  I  sing  in  graver  measure 

My  peerless  lady  and  my  dear  distress. 

Fairest  is  she — the  very  winds  adore  her. 
Whispering  eloquent  in  sigh-soft  speech 
How  that  they  faint  and  fold  their  wings 
before  her. 
How  like  a  star  she  shines  beyond  my 
reach. 

Love  her  I  must,  not  seeking  her  compas- 
sion, 
In  no  stray  hope  to  mend  my  sweet  mis- 
chance ; 
Love  her  alone,  in  tender,  rev'rent  fashion. 
And  kiss  her  feet  as  queen  of  my  ro- 
mance. 

Proud  to  the  world,  to  her  I  humbly  render 
All  knightly  homage  on  my  bended  knee  ; 

Proud  but  in  this  my  absolute  surrender 
For  life  or  death  to  her  sweet  sovereignty. 

Hers   to  command ;  my  true  :  allegiance 

keeping 

Prompt  to  the  doing  of  her  light  behest. 

As  to  the. charge  where  battlers ' 8t<>fm  is 

sweeping, 

Her  colors  pUited  in  my  helmet's  crest. 


I  will  not  breathe  the  name  the  gods  have 
lent  her — 
Call  her  my  Lady  of  the  Golden  Heart  — 
Nor  point  the  bower  that  she  alone  may 
enter. 
The  bright,  chaste  shrine  wherein  she 
reigns  apart. 

Here  'neath  the  stars  that  daim  her  aa 
their  fellow, 
I  sing  my  lady  and  my  dear  duress. 
Tell  her,  ye  winds  that  kiss  her  shining 
pillow, 
The  sad,  sweet  story  of  my  faithfulness. 
Ohamben' Journal.  A.  H.  Raikeb. 


8AIL,  UTTLE  BOAT. 

Sail,  little  boat  —  sail  out  of  the  bay 

To  the  radiant  west ; 
Swift  as  a  bird,  to  my  dear  heart  say    * 

That  love  Is  best. 

Bear  him  a  message,  a  message  sweet 

<My  heart  thy  freight  I), 
And  haste  where  the  surge  and  the  shal- 
lows meet 

At  the  golden  gate. 

Speed  fast  away  with  enchanted  crew 

And  snow-white  wings ; 
For  Peace  and  Joy  are  aboard  of  you. 

And  a  soul  that  sings. 

What  though  the  wind  and  the  wave  divide. 

And  the  way  Is  long — 
The  currents  of  ocean  are  deep  and  wide, 
But  love  is  strong. 
Ghambert'  JouniAl.  Mt&A. 


Shb  seemed  a  wild  bird  caged  on  earth. 
Who  fretted  in  her  prison  bars, 
A  wild   bird   brought  from  heaven*  a 
blue. 
Still  unforgetful  of  her  birth  ; 
And  while  she  gazed  out  on  the  stars 
She  sighed  to  look  where  once  she  flew. 
Until  at  last  her  wings  broke  through. 

Now  thro'  the  midnight  gloom  I  gaze. 
And  should  my  wistful  eyes  once  see 
A  Aew  star  drift  down  Jieavjen's  ways, 
I  know  she  looks  once  more  on  me.. 
And  by  the  astral  barrier  wafts     - 
Until  my  angel  ope  the  gates, 
And  earth  no  longer  cages  me. 

AjtTHUB  J.  Stbiwqb^. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Bevlew, 
THE  WAYEBLEY  NOVELS.^ 

It  is  i|ow  just  eighty-one  yean  since 
the  pu)i>lication  of  <^  Waverley,"  and 
nearly  sixty4hree  since  the  author  was 
laid  among  the  dust  of  his  ancestors 
in  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh.  During 
Scott's  lifetime  his  novels  on  the  whole 
suffered  no  loss  of  popularity,  though 
the  last  were  less  admired  than  the 
first.  After  a  time  they  very  naturally 
ceased  to  be  so  much  talked  of,  and,  as 
new  writers  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
ceased  perhaps  to  be  so  much  read. 
But  that  has  only  been  the  fate  of  all 
our  great  classics,  —  Shakespeare  and 
Dryden,  Pope  and  Addison,  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
Nobody  thinks  the  fact  any  proof  that 
they  were  overrated  in  their  own  day, 
or  that  they^  do  not  still  deserve  all  that 
their  contemporaries  thought  of  them. 
Sa  with  the  Waverleys.  There  they 
still  stand,  as  distinct  a  land-mark  in 
our  literary  history  as  the  Shakespearian 
dramas  ;  like  these,  without  an  equal ; 
and,  like  these,  never  to  be  repeated. 

The  measure  of  their  power  and 
their  beauty  may  be  found  in  the  se- 
verity of  the  criticism,  which  they 
have  not  only  survived,  but  survived 
without  the  slightest  depreciation.  In- 
consistencies, repetitions,  gross  improb- 
abilities, tedious  introductions,  hurried 
and  perplexed  conclusions,  faults  of 
construction,  neglect  of  facts,  historical 
mistakes,  false  archaeology,  have  all 
been  proved  against  the  author  of 
'^  Waverley,"  and  have  left  him  ex- 
actly where  he  was.  The  only  two 
books  in  the  English  language  which 
have  resisted  similar  attacks  are  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare.  Against  all 
tliree  the  keenest  intellects  and  most 
learned  commentators  have  dashed 
themselves  in  vain.  There  is  a  power 
in  all  three  of  them  from  which  these 
attacin  rebound  harmlessly,  like  the 
arrows  from  De  Bracy's  helmet  on  the 
ramparts  of   Torquilstone.    Scott  was 

1  The  Border  Edition  of  the  Waverley  NoTels. 
With  Introdnotory  Essays  and  Notes  by  .Andrew 
Lang,  supplementing  those  of  the  author.  Illna- 
traled  by  more  than  Two  Hnndred  and  Fifty  new 
and  original  Etchings  by  eminent  Artists.  Lon- 
don, 1810-M. 


not  called  the  Wizard  of  the  North  for 
nothing ;  and  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  novels  in  some  fifty 
handsome  volumes,  enriched  with  In- 
troductory essays  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
shows  conclusively  that  their  repuiation 
is  not  upoa  the  wane. 

The  completion  of  the  3order  edition 
affords  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
indulging  ia  some  further  speculations 
on  the  character  of  the  spell  which  has 
thus  defied  the  whole  armory  of  wit. 
After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  when 
we  stand  far  enough  off  from  the 
Waverleys  to  see  them  in  perspective 
and  in  their  relation  to  other  works,  of 
kindred  genius,  we  hope  to  escape  the 
charge  of  repeating  only  a  thrice-told 
tale.  Mr.  Lang  strikes  the  right  note  in 
his  frequent  comparisons  between  Scott 
and  Shakespeare,  and  in  his  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  significance  of  the  fact 
dwelt  on  at  greater  length  by  Professor 
Masson,  that  Scott  was  the  first  novel- 
ist who  was  a  poet.  But  neither  seems 
to  see  quite  all  that  it  implies,  or  its 
bearing  on  the  great  work  which  Scott 
was  appointed  to  perform.  Mr.  Lang 
has  had  access  to  the  manuscripts  and 
other  material  now  preserved  at  Ab- 
botsford ;  but  they  have  not  yielded 
much  in  the  way  of  novelty.  They 
have  enabled  him  to  correct  a  mistake 
made  by  Lockhart  in  reference  to  '<  St. 
Bonan's  Well."  With  this  exception 
we  have  not  observed  any  important 
additions  which  he  has  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  progress 
of  the  Waverleys.  Still  the  essays  are 
very  interesting,  and  we  only  wish  the 
illustrations  were  half  as  good. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  main  object 
of  this  paper,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  circumstances 
which  were  in  Scott's  favor  when  the 
publication  of  the  Waverleys  began. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  the  novel  had  by  no  means 
attained  that  high  rank  in  our  litera- 
ture which  it  holds  at  the  present  day. 
The  historical  novel  was  hardly  known 
at  all,  or  known  only  through  writers 
of  a  very  inferior  order,  who  seldom 
satisfied  the  demands  of  good  sense 
and  good  taste.    Throughout  the  eigh- 
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teenth  century  our  forefathers  looked 
to  Coveut  Gardeu  or  Drury  Lane  for 
the  wares  which  we  uow  procure  from 
the  nearest  circulating  library.  Be- 
sides tlie  Restoration  dramatists,  the 
plays  of  the  two  Colmaus,  Gibber, 
Murphy,  Macklin,  and  Cumberhind,  to 
say  nothing  of  .Goldsmith  and  Sheri* 
dan,  constituted  their  world  of  fiction  ; 
and  long  after  the  novel'  had-  begun'  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  drama 
for  popular  favor,  the  latter  continued 
to  be  esteemed  the  superior  depart- 
ment of  the  two. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  decline 
of  the  old  eighteenth-century  comedy 
and  the  establishment  of  the  novel  on 
its  ruins  have  been  variously  explained. 
One  reason  may  be  found  in  the  com- 
monplace fact  that^  as  the  number  of 
readers  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  playgoers,  it  became  better 
worth  while  to  write*  for  them;  and 
that,  as  the  sphere  oi  criticism  en- 
lai^d,  '*  the  town  "  lost  its  exclusive 
pretensions  to  occupy  the  chair,  and 
the  theatre  that'  literary  and  fashion- 
able halo  which  had  encircled  it,  with  a 
brief  interval,  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  in  his  essay 
on  the  drama,  has  given  his  own  view 
of  the  decadence  of  the  English  stage 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
He  thinks  that  the  comedy  of  the 
period  was  French  in  origin  and  con- 
struction, and  that  with  the  decay  of 
French  models  it  naturally  languished 
and  disappeared.  We  suppose  he 
would  have  said  the  same,  though  he 
did  not  say  it,  of  '^  the  comedy  of  in- 
trigue," or  what  he  calls  the  Spanish 
comedy.  The  one  left  no  more  suc- 
cessors than  the  other.  But  may  it  not 
be  said  that  for  the  success  of  social 
comedy,  or  the  comedy  of  manners,  on 
the  stage,  more  lights  and  shades  are 
required  than  are  furnished  by  modern 
society  ;  stronger  contrasts,  a  more 
formal  and  ceremonious  carriage,  more 
distinctive  and  more  striking  cos- 
tumes ?  At  all  events,  this  much  will 
hardly  be  disputed,  that  it  must  have 
been  easier  to  act  the  part  of  a  gentle- 
roan  on  the  stage  when  there  were  so 
many  distinctive  marks  of  the  genUe* 


man  off  the  stage ;  when  to  wear  a 
rich  dress,  to  carry  a  sword,  to  be  able 
to  make  an  elegant  bow,  and  to  be 
skilled  in  the  management  of  a  cane 
and  a  snuff-box,  went  so  far  t«  consti- 
tnte  a  gentleman'.  All  this  could  easily 
be  taught ;  and  *'  the  true  grace  of  it," 
which  honest  Mike  Lambounie  lamenta 
that  he  never  could  acquire,  would 
not  be  much  missed  in  a  large  and 
not  over-<lighted  theatre.  As  manners, 
dress,  and  general  demeanor  became 
simpler  and  plainer,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  came  to 
depend  less  on  externals  and  more  on 
qualifications  not  so  easily  picked  U|^, 
the  task  of  the  genteel  comedian  be^ 
came  more  and  more  difficult,  and  his 
efforts  to  accomplish  it  less  and  less 
successful.^ 

Moreover,  with  the  closing  of  the 
Continent  against  Englishmen,  a  great 
change' took  place  in  thehtfbits  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  who,  as  soon  as 
the  London  season  was  over,  used  to 
flock  to  Paris.  They  had  now*  to  seek 
their  amusements  in  their  own  covntry, 
and  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  rural  squire  and  the  man  of  fashion 
lost  much  of  its  sharpness;  Lord  Fop- 
pington  and  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion 
adopted  the  pursuits  of  country  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  lower  classes  of  the 
territorial  order  caught  in  turn  the  tone 
of  the  higher.  In  <^  The  Poor  Gentle- 
man," written  in  1802,  Sir  Charlee 
Cropland  tells  the  steward  of  his  Kent- 
ish estates  that  "  he  must  hunt  in 
Leicestershire  —  'tis  the  thing."  This 
is  the  first  mention  of  the  metropolis 
of  fox-hunting  that  we  know  of,  in 
polite  literature.  Here  was  one  fertile 
source  of  ^^  business  "  cut  off  at  once 
from  both  actor  and  playwright.  Tlie 
country  gentleman  in  London  robbed 
of  his  money  or  betrayed  by  his  wife, 
the  victim  and  the  butt  of  wite  and 
gamblers,  was  for  many  years  a  stock 
character  on  the  London  boards,  and 
his  disappearance  left  a  vacuum  in  the 
dramatic  repertory  which  nothing  could 
fill  up.    The  simplicity  of  modern  man- 

>  We  ne«d  btfdly  wmj  that  ttaM»  rmmuilkM  hmn 
no  reference  to  tlM  piMont  ttae*,  whmn  ladiwand 
gentlemen  appear  in  oharaoten  of  aU , 
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ners  abd.the'Und«iiionfiiraUv«  ohnracfcar 
of  modern  pasBion,  even  at  iU  deepest, 
make  It  almost  impossible  to  place 
upon  the  stage  a  play  whiok  shall  ex- 
actly reproduce  the  life  of  modern 
clubs  and  drawing-rooms.  Many  other 
causes  were  at  work  at  the  same  time 
to  undermine  the  popularity  of  the 
theatre ;  the  Evangelical  movement, 
for  instance,  is  said  to  have  exercised  a 
vepy  injurious  effect  on  its  fortune. 
Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  century  the 
drama  was  tottering  on  its  throne,  and 
fast.giving  place  to  its  rival.  Fielding 
and  Richardson  mark  the  epoch  when 
the  rivalry  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced ;  with  the  appearance  of 
"  Evelina,"  "  Castle  Rackrent,"  "  Mar- 
riage," and  ^' Pride  and  Prejudice," 
the  scale  began  to  turn  decisively  in 
favor  of  the  novelist.  The  authoresses 
of  these  works,  however,  transferred 
only  comedy  from  the  stage  to  the 
library.  The  master  who  was  to  com- 
plete the  pit>cess  and  do  the  same  for 
tragedy  and  the  historic  drama  was  yet 
to  appear.  The  vacant  niche  was  wait- 
ing for  him.  Scott  stepped  into  it,  and 
became  the  Shakespeare  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  did  with  the  novel 
what  Shakespeare  had  done  with  the 
drama,  and  ever  since  his  reign  the 
novel  has  held  incontestably  tlie  first 
place. 

It  is  curious  to  find  two  such  men 
as  Buskin  and  Newman  giving  such 
•widely  opposite  accounts  of  Scott's 
original  popularity.  Mr.  Buskiu  has  a 
theory  that  Scott  was  the  represen- 
tative poet  of  his  age  in  virtue  of  his 
sadness  and  his  scepticism — a  strange 
description  of  Scott,  surely,  as  well  as 
of  his  age.  Neither  sadness  nor  scep- 
ticism was  the  prevailing  note  of  the 
English  people  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century,  whatever  they 
may  be  of  the  last.  And  even  if  they 
were  visible  in  Scott,  we  should  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  the  secret  of  his 
influence  during  the  fifteen  years  that 
followed  the  great  war.  But  are  they 
visible  in  Scott  ?  All  poets  alike  dwell 
at  ttnales  on  the  brevity  of  human  life, 
on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  on  the 
sorrows  and  disappointments  to  which 


:mankind  ai-e  botfi.  »Stttii  Mfiections  do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  habitual 
mood  of  the  poet.    In  Scott's  novels, 
at  all  events,  we  should  have  said  that 
cheerfulness   was   a  conspicuous   fea- 
ture ;  while  as  for  lack  of  faith,  it  is 
difficult   to   understand  how  any  one 
could  bring  such  a  charge  against  Sir 
Walter  Scott.     Mr.  Buskin  seems  to 
rely  on  the  fact  that.  Soott  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  in  the  Bodaoh 
Glas,  or  the  White  Lady,  and  that  in 
«<  Woodstock "  he    does    his    best   to 
make  such  credulity  ridiculous.     But 
by  the  word  *'  scepticism  "  something 
more  is  usually  meant  than  a  disbelief 
in  ghosts  and  spectres.    Mr.  Buskin 
here  seems  to  be  falling  into  the  tame 
kind  of  mistake  which  he  has  made 
about  Scott's  autiquariauism.    He  alsb 
refers  to  some  fancied  evidence  of  it  in 
Scott's  behavior  on  the  death  of  his 
wife.    But  seeing  that  Scott  in  his  pri- 
vate journal,  intended  only  for  his  own 
eye,  speaks  of  the  mysterious  yet  cer- 
tain hope  of  seeing  her  again  in  a  bet- 
ter world,  we  cannot  allow  that  Mr. 
Buskin   gains    much   by  this   appeal. 
Ceilain  it  is,  however,  that .  it  could 
have  been  neither  melancholy  nor  infi- 
delity which  won  the  heart  of  a  nation 
drunk  with  victory  and  bathed  in  glory, 
and  boasting  itself  favored  above  all 
nations  by  the  hand  of  God. 

To  the  great  mass  of  the  English 
people  eighty  years  ago, ''  That  Chriat 
had  risen  from  the  dead  was  as  sure. as 
that  the  sun  liad  risen  that  morning. 
That  they  would  themselifes  rise  was 
as  certain  as  that  they  would  die,  and 
as  positively  would  one  day  be  allied 
to  judgment  for  the  good  or  ill  .that 
they  had  done  in  life."  ^  It  was  with:a 
faith  of  this  kind  that  Scott  had  to 
reckon,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  suppose 
that  he  could  have  leaped  into  popu- 
larity as  he  did,  had  liis  works  ezhib- 
.ited  the  faintest  traces  of  scepticism. 

Newman's  explanation  of  Scott's 
popularity  is  the  reverse  of  Buskin's. 
He  attributes  it  to  the  general  need 
that  was  felt  of  something  deeper  and 
more  attractive  than  the  religion  and 

1  Fronde,  Short  Stadlei  on  Great  Sul^ecti,  U. 
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llteratiire  of  Ibe  eighteenth  century  ; 
not  to  faithlessness,  but  to  the  craving 
.for  a  fuller  and  deeper  faith,  which 
sympathized  at  once  with  Scott^s  pic- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages,  '^  setting  be- 
fore his  readers  visions  which,  when 
once  seen,  are  not  easily  forgotten,  and 
silently  indoctrinating  them  with  no- 
bler ideas,  which  might  afterwards  be 
appealed  to  as  first  principles. '^  This 
account  of  the  matter  is  nearer  the 
mark  than  Buskin's ;  but  it  is  not  an 
exhaustive  one,  and  leaves  much  to  be 
added  before  the  argument  is  complete. 
It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  as  the 
two  great  events  in  modern  history  are 
the  Be  formation  and  the  French  Bev- 
olution,  so  we  see  Shakespeare  directly 
following  the  one  and  Scott  the  other. 
The  sanguine,  buoyant,  adventurous, 
and  enthusiastic  spirit  which  marks 
the  Elizabethan  age,  and  was  thfe  nat- 
ural result  of  the  rupture  of  old  bonds 
and  the  dawn  upon  the  human  mind  of 
a  new  era,  had  its  counterpart,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  highly  wrought  tone  of 
public  feeling  which  became  apparent, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  about  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
when  so  many  eager  minds  hoped  so 
much  that  was  never  to  be  realized. 
lYhat  is  more  remarkable  is,  that  while 
both  Scott  and  Shakespeare  were 
largely  indebted  to  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual effects  of  the  new  movement, 
neither  was  himself  in  sympathy  with 
it.  Shakespeare  was  a  Catholic,  if  not 
a  Boman.  Scott's  heart  was  in  the 
past.  But  he  reaped  all  the  advantage 
of  the  two  meeting  currents  :  the  one 
which  made  men  long  for  something 
new  ;  the  other  which  led  them  to  seek 
for  it  in  what  was  old.  The  excite- 
ment, the  looking  forward,  tlie  stirring 
of  the  blood,  which  followed  the  early 
revolutionary  outbreak,  wearied  men 
of  their  accustomed  intellectual  diet 
and  of  the  established  literary  models. 
The  insults  heaped  on  kings  and 
queens,  on  gallant  gentlemen  and  deli- 
cate ladies,  the  UpiofUKol  rvxai  of  .great 
old  houses  and  falling  kingdoms ;  the 
sacrilege,  the  selfishness,  the  vulgarity, 
and  the  insolence  which  marked  the 
later  stages  of  the  great  democratic  tri- 


umph,, created  a  reaction  against  it 
equally  spirituelle  and  imaginative  with 
the  welcome  accorded  to  its  beginning, 
and  swept  men's  minds  back  on  a  flood 
of  passion  to  the  ages  of  faith  and  or- 
der, of  feudal  chivalry  and  romantic 
loyalty.  Scott,  we  say,  had  the  benefit 
of  both  tides, — of  both  the  flow  and 
the  ebb.  The  one  produced  the  neces- 
sary thirst;  the  other  gave  it  the  re- 
quired impulse  in  his  own  direction. 

Thus  we  see  that  everything  was 
made  ready  for  Scott.  The  march  of 
literary  events  naturally  led  up  to  him, 
and  prepared  the  way  before  him ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  trumpet 
that  woke  Europe  from  its  long  repose 
—  tuba  mirum  spargena  sonum — stirred 
the  public  mind  to  its  lowest  depths, 
and  taught  it,  one  might  say,  to  expect 
him. 

Other  circumstances  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  that  national  taste 
which  Scott  took  at  the  flood.  But  we 
have  said  enough  about  the  making  of 
the  Waverleys.  We  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  a  variety  of  causes  com- 
bined to  produce  both  an  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  of  the  public  mind, 
which  made  it  ripe  for  the  genius  who 
was  about  to  appear  upon  the  stage. 
But  the  completeness  which  the  public 
found  in  Scott,  what  they  were  uncon- 
sciously craving  for,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he,  like  Shakespeare,  was  a 
poet,  with  the  power  of  dipping  every* 
thing  that  he  touched  in  that  mystic 
atmosphere  which  criticism  seeks  in 
vain  to  analyze,  which  can  make  the 
dry  bones  live,  and  the  kings  and  he- 
roes of  the  past  our  own  contempora- 
ries. Considering  the  temper  of  the 
people,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  as  it 
was  in  1814,  and  the  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances which  had  partly  contrib- 
uted to  form  it,  only  a  poet  could  have 
been  accepted  as  its  new  literary  in- 
terpreter; and  it  was  by  turning  his 
poetic  genius  to  a  new  species  of 
composition  that  Scott  achieved  his 
splendid  triumphs.  All  this  has  been 
hinted  at  before.  Both  Mr.  Lang  and 
Professor  Masson,  and  above  all  Mr. 
Keble,  refer  to  it.  But  scarcely  sufil- 
cient  prominence,  in  our  own  opinion 
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at  least,  has  hitherto  been  assigned  to 
it. 

The  Waverleys  may  be  divided  into 
historical  novels  and  novels  of  contem- 
porary life  and  manners,  which  had 
either  been  witnessed  by  Scott  himself, 
or  described  to  him  by  others  from  their 
own  personal  reminiscences ;  and  the 
historical  novels  again  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  are  founded  on  feu- 
dalism, those  which  relate  to  the  period 
of  the  Scottish  Beformation,  and  those 
which  are  inspired  by  the  deathless 
interest  of  the  great  Stewart  romance. 
One  or  two  there  are  which  reject  this 
classification,  and  many  of  those  which 
come  within  it  run  into  each  other. 
But  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. Let  us  begin  with  the  epic  of 
feudalism. 

One  great  charm  which  pervades  all 
Scott's  feudal  novels,  independent  alike 
of  plots,  incidents,  or  characters,  is  our 
consciousness,  as  we  read  them,  of 
their  deep  and  simple  sincerity.  If  it 
is  the  highest  art  of  the  poet,  whether 
epic  or  dramatic— and  the  historical 
Waverleys  are  only  prose  epics  —  to 
obtain  such  a  complete  mastery  over 
the  reader's  imagination  as  to  trans- 
port him  for  the  moment  into  the 
midst  of  the  scenes  and  personages 
described,  Scott  went  beyond  them,  for 
he  transported  himself.  He  drew,  so 
to  speak,  from  the  inside.  He  takes 
captive  not  only  the  imagination  of  his 
readers,  but  his  own.  He  is  as  much 
the  dupe  of  his  own  creations  as  they 
are.  If  we  compare  *'  The  Betrothed  " 
or  "  Ivanhoe "  with  "  Harold  "  or 
'^  The  Xiast  of  the  Barons,"  we  see  the 
difference  in  a  moment.  The  latter 
are  elaborate  pictures  on  which  the 
greatest  pains  have  been  bestowed  ; 
every  detail  carefully  worked  up,  and 
historical  accuracy  as  far  as  possible 
rigidly  observed.  But  there  the 
achievement  ends.  There  is  no  illu- 
sion. Scott  lulls  us  into  a  dream 
wherein  we  see  the  figures  move  and 
speak,  mingle  in  the  battle  and  the 
chase,  and  glow  with  the  passions  of 
love,  hatred,  and  revenge,  as  plainly  as 
Lovel  saw  the  tapestry  suddenly  wake 
into  life  in  the  Green  Boom, at  Monk- 


barns.  The  explanation  of  it  is  that 
Scott,  like  his  own  Waverley,  habitu- 
ally lived  two  lives.  In  one  he  was  the 
man  of  the  world,  the  man  of  letters, 
the  cheerful  hospitable  host,  the  aseal- 
ous  modern  politician  ;  in  the  other  he 
was  the  old  feudal  proprietor,  the  old 
Lowland  laird  with  his  heritable  juris- 
diction, charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  in  hi,s ,  district, — a 
position  which  Scott  esteemed  far  more 
highly  than  that  of  a  Tasso  or  a  Shake- 
speare ;  and  a  link  in  that  great  chain 
of  government  and  authority  which 
has  been  called,  by  more  impartial  wit- 
nesses than  Scott,  the  noblest  which 
mankind  have  ever  seen.  The  one 
world  at  times  was  as  real  to  him  as 
the  other.  When  he  withdrew  to  it  to 
commune  unrestrictedly  with  his  own 
thoughts,  it  was  as  if  he  retired  to  some 
grey  old  castle  ot  monastic  ruin,  there 
to  walk  with  the  dead,  who  came, 
obedient  to  his  sermons,  to  tell  him 
all. the  story  of  the  past. 

Multa  '  modis '  simulacra  videt  volitantia 

miris 
£t  varias  audit  voces  fruiturque  deorum 
CoUoquio. 

But  Scott's  imagination  alone  would 
probably  not  have  ,  enabled  him  to 
reproduce  the  manners  of  the  past  with 
such  marvellous  effect  had  not  reason 
lent  her  aid  as  well.  In  all  the  novels 
which  are  founded  on  feudalism  we 
feel  that  we  are  in  company  with  a 
writer  who  appreciates  not  only  it^ 
picturesque  effects,  but  also  its  sterling 
merits.  Thus,  while  gazing  on  the 
gorgeous  array  of  ''Fancy's  gilded 
clouds,"  we  have  a  solid  substratum  of 
political  truth  under  our  feet,  of  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  feel 
the  effect  in  an  increased  sense  of  the 
author's  earnestness  and  moral  hon- 
esty. Objections  taken  to  Scott's  rep- 
resentations of  medieval  life  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  inaccurate  in 
detail  were  not  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  popular  appreciation  of  them.  It 
is  said,  for  instance,  that  he  did  not 
understand  Grothic  architecture ;  that 
his  antiquarian  knowledge  is  often  at 
fault ;  that  the  language  he  puts  into 
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the  noathB  of  his  feudal  personages  is 
wholly-nnlike  anything  they  ever  used  ; 
that  in  his  account  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Norman  and  Saxon  his  history 
Is  ^rroneons.  Who  cares  ?  If  We  get 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  can  dispense 
with  the  letter.  If  we  get  the  general 
effect,  the  grand  outlines  of  feudalism, 
we  can  spare  the  upholstery.  Scott 
himself  has  explained  the  principle  on 
which  he  acted  in  regard  to  the  lan- 
guage of  "Ivanhoe,"  "The  Be- 
trothed," "The  Talisman,"  "  Quentin 
Durward,"  and  others  of  the  same 
character.  He  tells  us  that  some  com- 
promise was  inevitable.  His  charac- 
ters must  speak  a  language  which  his 
readers  could  understand,  while  it  must 
be  sufficiently  far  removed  from  that  of 
modern  times  to  sustain  the  illusion. 
We  need  hardly  enquire  whether  Scott 
achieved  this  object.  His  dialogue 
sometimes  wants  variety,  it  never  lacks 
reality. 

We  may  add  in  this  place  that  anti- 
quarian or  archaeological  criticism  be- 
stowed on  a  series  of  historic  romances 
like  the  Waverleys,  seems  altogether 
out  of  place  when  addressed  to  the 
general  public.  If  Scott  has  given  us 
such  pictures  of  historical  events,  or 
such  estimates  of  historical  person- 
ages, as  are  calculated  to  convey  false 
impressions  when  false  impressions 
may  be  mischievous,  and 'seriously  per- 
vert oar  judgment  on  political  or  reli- 
gious subjects,  that  is  fair  matter  for 
criticism  and  worthy  of  general  at- 
tention. But  many  of  the  objections 
raised  to  Scott's  feudal  pictures  are 
fit  only  to  be  discussed  by  a  society 
of  antiquaries,  where,  no  doubt,  they 
have  a  legitimate  lociis  standi.  We  do 
not  mean  that  such  faults  have  any 
claim  to  go  entirely  unnoticed.  Tliey 
may  be  brought  before  their  proper 
court ;  but  that  is  not  the  general  pub- 
lic. Has  then  that  division  of  the 
historical  novels  which  belong  to  the 
feudal  period  exercised  any  such  rais- 
chierous  effect  as  the  one  supposed  ? 
We  answer  unhesitatingly  in  the  nega- 
tive. Scott  has  held  the  balance  quite 
evenly  between  the  good  and  the  bad 
in  the  age  of  chivalry,  as  he  Ims  done 


between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  the 
age  of  loyalty.  We  see  the  bright  side 
of  the  picture  in  Quentin  Durwafd  and 
Damian  de  Lacy  ;  the  dark  side  in 
Front  de  Bceuf  and  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert.  The  pure  honor,  the  un- 
wavering faith,  the  generous  devotion 
of  Damian  ;  the  prompt  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  knightly  duty  exhibited  by 
Quentin  Durward,  are  to  be  set  against 
the  abduction  of  Bebecca  by  the  Tem- 
plar, the  torture  of  the  Jew  by  Front 
de  Bceuf,  and  the  violation  of  Ulrica  by 
the  Norman  conqueror  of  Torquilstone. 
No ;  the  "  historical  conscience "  of 
the  public  has  never  been  shocked  by 
Scott's  delineations  of  feudalism ;  and 
all  the  other  flaws  which  have  been 
detected  in  it  by  antiquarians  and  eth- 
nologists have  been  whistled  down  the 
wind  by  the  general  reader  as  points  of 
no  interest  to  himself,  whatever  they 
might  be  to  experts.  The  spirit  of 
Shakespeare  was  not  caught  less  faith- 
fully by  the  men  who  wore  wigs  and 
laced  waistcoats  than  by  those  wlib 
wore  trunk  hose  and  doublets.  We 
may  fairly  object,  perhaps,  to  "the 
Prodigal  Son  in  the  costume  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison."  Yet  this  marked 
incongruity  did  not  interfere  at  all 
with  Maggie  Tulliver's  appreciation  of 
the  parable. 

And  here  we  must  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  notice  the  strange  confusion  61 
thought  into  which  Mr.  Buskin  hks 
been  betrayed  on  the  subject  of  Scott^s 
antiquarianism.  He  supposes  him  to 
be  ridiculing  in  "  The  Antiquary  "  the 
same  tastes  and  researches  to  which 
we  owe  the  feudal  novels.  The  differ- 
ence is  enormous.  Who  would  con- 
found the  devotion  of  a  lifetime  to  the 
collection  of  such  lumber  as  choked 
up  Mr.  Oldbuck's  study  with  that  rev- 
erence for  a  great  system  of  govern- 
ment and  society  which  was  the  moving 
spring  of  all  Scott's  historical  pictu^etf. 
They  required  "  costume,"  as  Mr. 
Buskin  elsewhere  admits.  That  may 
be  correct  or  incorrect ;  but  It  is  only 
an  accessory,  not  an  essentiaL  A  pas- 
sion for  traditions  and  relics,  becalise 
they  are  associated  with  the  poetry  of 
history,  may  be  carried  too  fkr  *  l>ut  it 
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is  someihing  totally  different  from  the 
worship  of  calthrops  and  Elzevirs. 

In  the  historical  novels  which  deal 
with  the  Beformation  period,  and  in  all 
indeed  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  contrasted  with  the  Protes- 
tant communities,  Scott  seems  to  have 
held  the  balance  with  equal  fairness, 
and  never  to  have  marred  the  serious 
effect  of  his  romance  by  exaggerations 
and  improbabilities  of  any  veiy  grave 
character.    There  is  nothing  either  im- 
probable or  unjust  in  Father  Eustace 
or  Father  Ambrose,  or  the  Benedictine 
monk  who  appears  in  the  introduction 
to  "The  Monastery."    Here  we  see 
the  good  side  of  the  Boman  Church. 
In  Father  Boniface,  in  Prior  Aylmer, 
in  Friar  Tuck,  in  Cardinal  Balue,  we 
see  the  reverse.    So,  too,  with  their 
opponents  :  Henry  Warden  and  Hal- 
bert    Glendinning    may    well    be    set 
against  Dryfesdale,  Tony  Foster,  and 
Manse  Headrigg.     Of   courae  it  was 
part  of  the  day's  work  that  in  a  series 
of  stories  ministering  to  that  reaction 
against  the  French  Bevolution  to  which 
we  have  referred,  Scott  should  select 
whatever  was  venerable  or  beneflceut 
in  the  ancient  church  and  place  it  in 
the  fairest  light.    But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  as  a  general  rule  he  draws 
a  marked  line  between  the  religious- 
ness of  bis  Boman  Catholic  and  that 
of  his  Protestant  characters.    In  the 
latter,  as  in  the  case  Of  Henry  Warden, 
Mary  Avenel,  and  many  others  to  be 
found   in    his  later  novels — such   as 
Nehemiah  Holdeuough,  Major  Bridge- 
north,   David   Deans  —  it   consists   of 
steadfast  belief  in  certain  doctrines  and 
articles  of  faith  on  which  they  pin  their 
salvation;  in  the  former  it  is  more  often  \ 
a  loyal  and  chivalric  sentiment  cling- 
ing to  an  hereditary  faith  and  a  falling 
cause,  rather  than  any  deep  conviction 
of  the  value  of  particular  tenets. 

''ForMke  the  faith  of  my  gallant  an- 
cestors !**  says  Diana  Vernon ;  *^I  would 
as  soon,  were  I  a  man,  forsake  their  ban- 
ner Wl»n  the  tide  of  battle  'pinssed  hardest 
Jigpainstit,  and  turn,  like  a  hireling  recre- 
ant, to  join  the 'Victorious  enemy. '* 

•  •  • 

These  feeli^gs^  are   always   treated 


with  the  greatest  respect  and  tender- 
ness, •especially  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Benedictine  monk  who  fraternizes  with 
Captain  Clutterbuck  at  Kennaquhair, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  on  which  side  Scott^s  sym^ 
pathies  lay,  though  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Jacobites,  they  were  at  war  with 
his  understanding.  This  conflict  is 
very  conspicuous  in  "The  Abbot," 
where,  after  associating  all  that  is 
interesting  and  romantic  in  the  char- 
actor  of  Boland  Graeme  with  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Church,  he  converts  hiiti 
at  the  last  moment  to  Protestantism, 
and  pays  this  tardy  homage  to  the 
Beformation  as  a  kind  of  death-bed 
repentance  when  it  could  do  no  harm 
to  the  story,  and  all  had  been  made 
that  could  be  made  of  the  poetry  of 
Catholicism. 

Mr.  Keble  is  probably  right  in  think- 
ing that  Scott  had  in  him  the  making 
of  a  good  Anglican  Churchman,  had 
the  system  ever  been  fairly  set  before 
him.     That  his  mind  was  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  respond  more  readily  to  the 
Church's  appeal  than  to  that  of  any  Cal- 
vinistic  sect  may  readily  be  granted. 
In  her  antiquity,  her  solemnity,  her 
beauty,  she  had  everything  to  attract 
him.     He  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  to 
appreciate  what  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on   Newman,  her  greatness. 
But  beyond  that   his    church  manship 
did  not  extend.    Whether  with  a  differ- 
ent education  it  would  have  extended 
further,  eadi  person  well  acquainted 
with  his  character  and  writiugs  may 
decide  for  himself.     But  what  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  is  the  ex- 
quisite skill  with  which   he  extracted 
from  Boman  Catholicism  whatever  was 
eligible   for    his   own   purposes,   and 
appealed  to  the  sentiments  of  rever- 
ence, loyalty,  and  piety,  which  it  was 
his  business  to  consult,  without   tlie 
slightest  intrusion  of   a  controversial 
element,  or  a  word  calculated  to  wound 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive Protestant.    He  takes  his  leading 
or  most  effective  characters  from  the 
losing  side,  as  b^ing  always  more  poet- 
ical than  the  winning  one  ;  and  in  this 
respect  Boman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
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taoU,  Coyenanters  and  Cavaliers,  Whigs 
and  Jacobites,  are  treated  with  perfect 
impartiality. 

The  last  of  the  three  sections  or 
classes  into  which  we  have  divided  the 
historical  novels  are  the  Stewart  se- 
ries :  "  Waverley,"  "  Rob  Roy,"  "  Old 
Mortality,"  ''A  Legend  of  Montrose," 
"  The  Abbot,"  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak," 
"  Redgauutlet,"  and  "  Woodstock." 
In  "The  Black  Dwarf"  and  "The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  the  banished 
family  is  referred  to  so  slightly  that 
we  have  not  included  them  in  the  list. 
The  eight  we  have  mentioned,  extend- 
ing from  the  deposition  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  to  the  last  expiring  effort  of 
her  family  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
cover  a  period  of  two  hundred  years, 
and  have  done  for  that  memorable 
struggle  and  that  doomed  race  what 
Shakespeare  did  for  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  to  which  he  has  devoted  five 
consecutive  historical  dramas.  We 
need  not  here  enter  on  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  authorship  of  these  plays, 
or  enquire  for  how  much  or  how  little 
of  them  Shakespeare  was  indebted  to 
others.  There  they  stand,  a  monu- 
ment of  a  bloody  struggle  between  two 
great  royal  houses,  rife  with  all  the 
elements  of  romance  and  tragedy. 
The  contest  was  between  hereditary 
right  on  one  side  and  a  Parliamentary 
title  on  the  other.  The  Yorkists  were 
the  Jacobites  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
though  they  fared  better  than  the  ad- 
herents of  hereditary  right  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth ;  and 
Shakespeare  clearly  recognized  the 
legal  title  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Plantagenets,  though  his  sympathies 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  given  exclu- 
sively to  either  party.  In  fact,  the 
romance  of  misfortune  was  about 
evenly  distributed  between  them.  But 
the  Stewarts  kept  undivided  possession 
of  it,  and  no  true  poet,  in  telling  that 
long  tale  of  sadness,  generosity,  and 
fidelity,  could  have  helped  yielding  to 
its  fascination.  The  Parliamentary 
dynasty  was  the  object  of  Scott^s  sober 
regard  and  sincere  conviction.  The 
White  Rose  was  the  mistress  of  his 
heart,  bowered  in  the  recesses  of  his 


imagination,  to  which  the  garish  light 
of  day  was  not  admitted.  In  all  other 
respects  this  section  of  the  Waverleys 
corresponds  very  closely  with  the  his- 
torical Shakespearian  plays  ;  so  that  on 
this  ground  also  we  may  call  Sir  Walter 
the  Shakespeare  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Scott  and  Sliakespeare  are 
the  two  poets  of  English  history,  stand- 
ing out  by  themselves  in  strong  relief, 
dealing  each  with  a  particular  series 
of  events  starting  from  the  same  cause, 
a  disputed  succession  to  the  crown, 
and  both  equally  well  adapted  for  po- 
etic treatment. 

Scott's  execution  of  this  labor  of 
love  is  a  masterpiece  of  art,  and  it  is, 
we  think,  in  these  novels  that  posterity 
will  recognize  his  greatest  work.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  his  best  novels 
are  to  be  found  among  the  number, 
but  that,  regarded  as  the  presentation 
of  one  long  drama,  complete  within 
itself  and  capable  of  being  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  series  without 
injury  to  any  part  of  it,  they  remain 
the  most  brilliant  and  enduring  monu- 
ment of  his  genius.  Scott  made  this 
great  story  his  own,  and  has  stamped 
upon  it  the  impress  of  his  own  mind  in 
characters  which  will  never  fade,  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  decisive  influence 
in  the  popular  interpretation  of  it  to 
the  end  of  time.  The  house  of  Stew- 
art, like  one  of  the  old  royal  houses  of 
ancient  Greece,  seemed  to  He  under 
the  curse  of  some  avenging  deity,  with 
which  the  virtues  of  individuals,  the 
gallantry  and  self-devotion  of  knights 
and  gentlemen,  contended  in  vain. 
Scott  has  worked  up  these  elements 
into  one  great  poem  with  a  skill  and 
tact,  with  a  breadth  of  sympathy  and 
a  warmth  of  imagination,  which  must 
still  engage  our  attention  for  a  short 
time  longer. 

In  glancing  briefly  at  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  whole  octology, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word 
for  the  occasion,  we  should  prefer  to 
take  the  novels  in  their  historical  order, 
beginning  with  "The  Abbot"  and 
ending  with  "  Redgauntlet."  The 
career  of  Mary  strikes  the  key-note  of 
the  whole  ;   and  her  embarkation  on 
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board  the  vessel  which  conveys  her  out 
of  Scotland  seems  in  a  manner  to  fore- 
shadow and  to  typify  the  embarkation 
of  Charles  Edward  and  Bedgauntlet  on 
board  the  vessel  that  was  to  carry  them 
to  France  ;  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  ''  an  auld  sang."  The  coincidence  is 
curious,  and  no  doubt  wholly  uninten- 
tional ;  but  it  has  often  struck  us,  and 
will  not,  we  hope,  seem  overstrained. 
In  the  story  of  ''The  Abbot,"  Scott 
had  perhaps  a  more  difficult  task  to 
perform  than  in  any  of  the  Stewart 
series.  What  he  himself  thought  about 
the  queen  has  long  been  the  common 
property  of  all  his  admirers.  He  re- 
fused to  write  her  life  because  he  did 
not  like  to  tell  what  he  thought  the 
truth  about  it.  Yet  in  the  pages  of 
''The  Abbot"  he  is  at  little  trouble 
to  conceal  it ;  though  the  manner  of 
its  revelation  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
dei*ful  monuments  of  Scott's  literary 
skill  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us. 
In  his  representation  of  Queen  Mary 
he  exhibits  to  us  all  that  we  are  capable 
of  conceiving  of  female  beauty,  grace, 
and  sweetness,  which,  combined  with 
womanly  wit  and  queenly  dignity,  make 
up  one  of  those  enchantresses  for  the 
sake  of  whom  in  all  ages  men  have 
willingly  died.  Yet  from  first  to  last, 
and  long  before  we  come  to  that  scene 
of  delirium  brought  on  by  Lady  Flem- 
ing's indiscretion,  which  we  have 
always  thought  rather  a  mistake,  we 
are  conscious  of  a  something,  we  know 
not  what,  —  a  subtlety  of  suggestion 
baffling  definition,  which  lurks  in  a 
presentation  of  her,  liaunting  us  with  a 
mysterious  sense  of  guilt,  even  while  it 
enhances,  if  possible,  the  interest  with 
which  we  gaze  upon  her  and  the  spell 
which  she  throws  over  us.  Perhaps  one 
source  of  this  impression  may  be  found 
in  the  admirable  art  with  which  Scott 
just  glances  at  the  innocent  expression 
of  Mary's  face,  making  it  almost  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  think  ill  of  her 
when  in  her  presence.  Thus,  without 
saying  a  Word  derogatory  to  the  qiieen, 
he  suggests  a  contrast  which,  delicately 
conveyed  as  it  is,  can  hardly  fail  to 
strike  any  reader  of  ordinary  discrim- 
ination. 


With  the  rest  df  the  Stewarts  his 
task  was  much  less  difficult  Before 
the  publication  of  Hallam's  "  Constitu- 
tional History,"  the  world  in  general 
had  been  willing  to  take  its  history 
from  Hume ;  and  although  of  course 
there  were  plenty  of  superior  people 
who  took  the  Whig  view  of  the  dis- 
putes between  Charles  I.  and  his  Par- 
liament, the  large  majority  of  those 
who  thought  anything  at  all  about  it 
believed  the  king  to  have  been  much 
ill  used,  and  that  his  death  would  have 
atoned  for  worse  errors  than  any  which 
he  actually  committed.  Public  opinion 
rests  half-way  at  present  between  the 
exalted  estimate  of  Charles  as  a  saint 
and  a  martyr  which  prevailed  at  one 
time,  and  the  still  more  absurd  depre- 
ciation of  him  as  a  tyrant  and  a  traitor 
which  was  fostered  by  the  Whigs  and 
their  great  swordsman.  Lord  Macaulay. 
Scott,  however,  had  to  do  with  the  first 
of  these  estimates,  strengthened  as  it 
was  through  the  reaction  in  favor  of 
hereditary  right  and  kingly  inviolability 
naturally  engendered  by  the  murder  of 
Louis  XYI.  and  the  usurpation  of  Na- 
poleon. More  than  this,  the  reputation 
of  Charles  threw  a  sort  of  ttgis  over 
his  descendants,  and  was  allowed  to 
cover  many  sins.  Charles  II.  was  the 
Merry  Monarch  who  restored  old  En- 
glish customs,  the  Maypole  and'  the 
morris  dance.  If  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
great  moralist,  condoned  "the  lighter 
vices  "  which  Charles  practised,  surely 
worse  people  might  do  the  same. 
Charles  was  witty,  good-humored,  and 
affable.  As  for  misgovernment  and 
so  forth,  few  people  knew  or  cared 
much  about  that.  It  was  remembered 
that  after  all  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  sovereigns  that  ever  sat  upon 
the  English  throne  ;  and  the  rest  was 
forgotten.  James  II.  Scott,  perhaps 
wisely,  let  alone.  But  in  Charles  Ed- 
ward he  had  another  popular  hero, 
separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time 
from  all  the  errors  which  destroyed  his 
family,  and  of  whom  the  public,  igno- 
rant in  general  of  his  later  years,  knew 
nothing  that  was  not  favorable.  With 
the  Charles  of  1745,  therefore,  he  had 
few   or  no   difficulties    to  surmount. 
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These  began  wben  he  returned  to  him 
twenty  years  later.  So,  too,  with 
Charles  II.,  Scott  had  an  easier  task 
with  the  youth  of  twenty,  the  fugitive 
prince  fresh  from  Worcester  fight,  than 
with  the  middle-aged  monarch,  in 
whom  he  had  to  reconcile  much  that 
was  discreditable  both  to  the  man 
and  the  sovereign  with  the  popular 
idea  of  him  which  still  survived  when 
"  Peveril  of  the  Peak  "  was  written. 

But  both  in  this  novel  and  in  *'  Wood- 
stock "  he  is  quite  as  successful  as  he  is 
in  «  The  Abbot,"  though  he  attained 
his  object  by  a  different  method.  The 
lights  and  shades  in  Charles's  character 
are  admirably  intermingled  ;  and  in  one 
particular,  as  in  ''The  Abbot,"  more 
is  suggested  than  is  stated.  When 
Charles  is  repulsed  by  Alice  Lee,  we 
seem  to  be  intended  to  understand  that 
he  was  then  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  confronted  with  a  truly  virtuous 
girl,  a  being  whom  hitherto  he  had  not 
believed  to  exist,  and  that  as  soon  as 
he  realized  the  fact  he  was  inclined  to 
relinquish  the  pursuit.  His  behavior 
in  the  duel  scene,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful which  Scott  ever  drew,  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  revelation,  aided 
by  the  further  discovery  of  the  depth 
and  sincerity  of  Alice's  affection  for 
Everard.  In  "Peveril  of  the  Peak" 
we  see  Louis  Kerneguy  over  again, 
with  all  his  generous  impulses  still  un- 
quenched,  but  with  all  his  bad  habits 
confirmed  and  strengthened.  His  self- 
ishness appears  in  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  the 
Popish  plot,  or  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
numerons  victims  sacrificed  to  it.  His 
profiigacy  would  have  condemned  an- 
other Alice,  another  youug  lady  whose 
virtue  was  equal  to  her  beauty,  to  the 
lot  which  he  had  designed  for  Alice 
Lee.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to. resist  the 
charm  of  his  manner  in  Chifflnch's 
apartment,  when  Alice,  ignorant  of  his 
intentions,  appeals  to  him  for  protec- 
tion ;  or  to  help,  being  toudied  by  his 
behavior  to  Major  Coleby  in  the  Tower, 
by  his  cdorag^us  bearing 'wh<kn.  in- 
'fbrmed  of  Bdward  Christian's  plot,  and 
the  mingled  dignity  and  generosity  dis- 
•  l^iftyed  in  kis  forgiveness  of  Backing- 


ham.  Scott  has  contrived  all  the.  time 
with  an  art  peculiar  to  himself  to  keep 
the  amiable  side  of  the  king's  character 
uppermost,  even  while  he  makes  no 
secret  of  the  other,  and  to  adopt  a  sym- 
pathetic treatment  of  the  traditional 
estimate  of  Charles  without  violating 
what  none  knew  better  than  himself  to 
be  the  truth  of  history. 

In  the  portrait  of  Charles  Edward,  as 
we  have  already  said,  his  skill  was  not 
so  heavily  taxed.  At  the  age  of  five- 
and-twenty  the  prince  had  only  exhib- 
ited qualities  calculated  to  gild  a  worse 
cause  than  his.  There  was  but  one 
opinion  of  the  prince  himself,  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  the  justice  of  his 
claim  or  the  wisdom  of  his  measures. 
But  between  the  Charles  Edward  of 
"  Waverley  "  and  the  Charles  Edward 
of  "  Bedgauntlet "  there  was  even 
more  difference  than  between  tlie 
Charles  of  "Woodstock"  and  the 
Charles  of  Whitehall.  To  reproduce 
aft^r  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  the  gal- 
lant young  adventurer  of  1746,  as  a 
prematurely  old  man  with  all  the  fam- 
ily failings  strongly  developed  in  him, 
was  a  daring  experiment ;  yet  it  strikes 
us  as  a  marvellous  success.  At  first 
sight  it  might  appear  that  in  his  first 
interview  with  Alan  Fairford  in  the 
old  Cumberland  manor-house  the 
prince  would  have  carefully  avoided 
any  word,  act,  or  gesture  calculated 
to  excite  suspicion  or  curiosity  in  the 
mind  of  the  young  Whig  lawyer ;  yet 
his  language,  his  demeanor,  his  air  of 
authority  and  condescension,  are  all  of 
a  nature  to  suggest  that  he  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  simple  Boman 
Catholic  priest  which  he  was  repre- 
sented to  be.  Yet  is  not  this,  after  all, 
thoroughly  true  to  human  nature,  and 
especially  to  Stewart  human  nature? 
The  discrowned  king,  soured  by  re- 
peated disappointments,  growing  more 
and  more  tenacious  of  the  forms  el 
royalty  as  the  substance  disappears, 
jealous  of  the  smallest  encroachment 
on  his  personal  dignity,  and  keenly 
alive  to  the  least  appai^nt  want  of  re^ 
spect  and  deference,  is  surely  just  what 
we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  the 
Charles  Edward  of  1765. 
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The  high  tone  ol  the  drama  is  bos* 
taioed  to  the  laat ;  and  in  oU  tlite  Stew- 
art gallery  there  is  no  more  etriking 
figure  than  Redgauntlet  himeelf,  far 
superior  iu  our  opiniou  to  Fergus  Mao 
Ivor^  and  wtAl  likened  bjr  Scott  to 

the  regal  port 
And  foded  splendor  wan 

of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Additional 
iuiereet  is  given  to  the.  tale  by  the  fact 
tliat  the  events  described  in  it  were 
taking  phice  when  the  fathers  of  some 
of  us  might  have  been  alive.  We  can 
think  of  the  life  at  Fairkdies  almost 
as  something  which  we  might  have 
witnessed  ourselves*  Nothing  in  any 
of  the  Stewart .  novels  appeals  more 
atrottgly^to  the  Imagination  than  the  old 
hall  secluded  darkly  among  the  lanes 
and  woods  of  Cumberland,  '*  a  home  of 
ancient  faith,"  and  sheltering  the  heir 
of  a^long'  lineof  kings\ini  his  i  l^t  wild 
effort  to  restore  bis  fallen  fortunes. 
Charles  Edward's  final  interview  with, 
and  final  parting  from,  the  few  follow* 
ers  who  remained  to  him,  and  the 
break-up  of  the  Stewart  interest,  are 
equally  dignified  and  pathetic;  and  it 
wera>  well  that  the  story  of  this  most 
deeply  interesting,  most  unfortunate, 
and  unhappy  prince  should  end  where 
Scott  ends  it.  The  conclusion  of  the 
long  romance  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
beginning ;  the  Jacobite  cause  is  finally 
laid  to  rest  with  every  circumstance 
appropriate  to  a  scene  so  sad  and  sol- 
emn ;  and  the  white  rose  is  laid  gently 
on  its  grave,  watered  by  the  tears  of 
brave  men,  and  consecrated  by  the 
Church's  blessing. 

Scoit,  it  will  be  observed,  fully  ad* 
mits  that  the  cause  oil  the  Stewarts  was 
desperate,  and  that  men  of  fortune 
witli  anything  to  lose  would  have  been 
madmen  to  rush  on  certain  and  speedy 
rain.  From  first  to  last  he  steered 
clear  of  the  danger  to  which  an  inferior 
genius  mi^ht  have  succumbed, — the 
danger,  that  is,  of  being  carried  away 
by  his  own  sympathies  to  exaggerate 
the  merits  and  virtues,  the  strength 
and  the  popuUirity  of  Jacobites  and 
Jacobitism ;  nor  is  it  the  least  striking 
mark  of  hie  genius  that  he  was  able  to 


mingle  with  all  the  fascinations  of 
romance  so  large  a  vein  of  common 
sense,  sobriety,  and  moderation,  —  to 
enchain  our  imaginations  without  drug- 
ging our  reason,  and  to  keep  his  eye  on 
homely  truth  without  ever  letting  us 
down  '^into  the  common  day." 

The  ^'  Legend  of  Montrose,"  though 
one  of   the   most   interesting  of   the 
Stewart  series,  does  not  ilUistrate*  so 
strongly  as  the  others  the  particuhir 
points  on  which  we  have  been. trying 
to  lay  emphasis,  and  may  more  fitly  be 
introduced   under  another  head.     Of 
^'The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  the  same 
may  be  said.   Though  its  hero  is  Queen 
Mary's  son,  it  is  rather  to  be  placed, 
with  <'  Kenilworth,"  <'  Anne  of  Geier* 
stein,"  and  ''  The  Fair  Maid  of  PerUi," 
in  a  separate  list  which  we  should  call 
the    miscellaneous    historical  novels. 
Little  objection  that  we  know  of  has 
ever  been  taken  to  Scott's  character  of 
James  I.,  the  wisest  of  ^fools  and*  most 
fooiisb  of  wits,  who  ought  nearly  to 
head  the  list  when  we  come  to  the . 
humor  of  the  Waverleys.    But  persons 
have  been  made  seriously  angry  by  his 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth, his  story, 
of  Amy  Bobsart,  and  his  libels,  as  they 
are  called,  on  Sir  Bichard  Yarney  and 
Anthony  Foster.     In   regard   to  the. 
queen,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  Scott 
did  not  feel  himself  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  depart  from  the  traditional  and 
popular  estimate  of  England's  Eliza* 
both  which  lie  feuud  ready  to  his  hand. . 
This  was  good  enough  for  him  ;  and  it 
was  not  bis  business,  but  that  of  the 
historian  and  antiquarian,  to  impugn 
its  acci^racy  if  they  did  not  believe  it  to 
be  true.    Whether  Scott  would  have 
been  equally  justified  in  his  picture  of 
good  Queen  Bess,  had  '^  Kenilworth " 
been  written  after  the  publication  of  • 
Mr.  Fronde's    '*  History "  instead   of 
fifty  years  before  it,  is  another  ques* 
tion,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to^ 
do.    Scott  himself  was  of  opiniou  that,; 
if  any  fault  was  found  by  Englishmen, 
with  the  portrait  of  their  great  queen,, 
it  would  b(B  that  it  was  not  favorablC' 
enough.    In  a  simihir  spirit  Scott  tool^ 
up  the  popular  legends  of  Any  Bohr, 
sart  and  Cumuor  Hall.    This  much,  we 
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think,  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  the 
whole  story  still  remains,  even  at  this 
time  of  day,  enreloped  in  considerable 
DDystery;  and  that,  if  the  authorities 
on  which  Scott  relied  are  not  to  be  im- 
plicitly believed,  the  tale  they  tell, 
however  its  credit  may  have  been 
shaken,  has  never  been  absolutely  dis- 
proved. If  a  romance  writer  is  not 
justified  in  choosing  from  a  mass  of 
contradictory  materials  such  as  suit  his 
purpose  best,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
historical  novel  altogether,  from  which, 
however,  in  the  hands  of  a  genius  like 
Scott,  we  imbibe  the  spirit,  as  distinct 
from  the  letter,  of  the  past  more  faith- 
fully than  from  professional  chron- 
iclers. Sir  Walter  admits  that  he  has 
purposely  painted  Leicester  less  black 
than  contemporary  opinion  would  have 
warranted,  because  close  adherence  to 
it  ^^  would  have  made  a  character  too 
disgustingly  wicked  to  be  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  fiction." 

Finally,  we  may  say  that  no  writer 
of  fiction,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose, 
whether  dramatist  or  novelist,  is  bound 
to  know  more  of  past  events  than  those 
who  were  contemporary  with  them ; 
nor,  in  the  treatment  of  historical  char- 
acters, to  go  beyond  the  current  opinion 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  To 
make  a  novel  or  romance  the  vehicle  for 
introducing  to  the  public  'Hhe  real" 
Queen  This,  or  <'  the  real "  Lord  That, 
would  be  absurd.  This  process  of  re- 
habilitation, which  is  generally  rather 
a  failure,  is  certainly  not  the  province 
of  the  historical  novelist.  If  we  see 
his  characters  as  those  who  knew  them 
saw  them,  we  need  ask  no  more.  Nor 
is  it  of  course  necessary  that  all  should 
have  seen  them  from  the  same  point  of 
view.  We  can  no  more  expect  to  find 
unanimity  among  our  ancestors  on 
such  subjects  than  among  ourselves. 
If  the  novelist  has  the  skill  to  blend 
together  in  his  characters  the  various 
traits  recorded  of  them  by  friends  and 
foes  respectively,  so  that  they  do  not 
eontradict  each  other,  he  will  probably 
produce  an  honest  likeness,  though  not 
exactly  the  same  as  would  be  found  in 
any  contemporary  limner. 

Sueh  being  the  classification*  of  the 


Waverleys  as  to  their  subject-matter, 
and  such  the  general  characteristics  of 
each  section,  we  have  now  to  regard 
them  from  a  different  point  of  view,  as 
they  illustrate  the  different  qualities  of 
Scott's  genius,  under  what  we  may  call^ 
for  brevity's  sake,  the  two  heads  of 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  though  comedy 
is  too  narrow  a  term  to  express  all  that 
we  mean  when  we  refer  to  Scott's 
humor.  Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the 
finest  scenes  in  the  Waverleys  ;  but  of 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  which  could  be 
named  as  worthy  of  the  rank  here  as- 
signed to  them,  there  are  some  to 
which  nobody  would  refuse  it  who  was 
capable  of  experiencing  the  feelings  ta 
which  tragedy  appeals.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  Scott  is  more  successful 
in  those  touching  scenes  which  can 
liardly  l>e  read  wiUiout  tears,  or  in  such, 
as  affect  us  with  sensations  of  awe  and 
horror.  He  has  produced  masterpiecea 
of  both  kinds  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
decide  between  them.  We  wish  only 
to  point  out  what  seems  occasionally  to 
be  forgotten,  that  in  Scott  we  have  not 
merely  a  great  novelist,  but  a  tragedian 
of  the  first  class,  whose  rank  is  equal  ta 
that  of  the  great  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists, and  scarcely  inferior  to  the  great- 
est of  them. 

We  should  feel  guilty  of  some  im- 
pertinence towards  the  public  if  we 
entered  on  any  proof  of  this  assertion 
by  quoting  the  passages  which  might 
be  cited  in  support  of  it*  But  we  shall 
perhaps  l>e  pardoned  for  recalling  to 
the  memory  of  our  readers  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  scenes.  In  "  Guy  Man- 
nering,"  for  instance,  we  will  refer  to 
three  of  them.  The  first  shall  be  the 
loss  of  the  child  Bertram  ;  the  second,, 
the  recognition  of  him  in  the  house  of 
Colonel  Mannering,  when  he  retum» 
from  abroad  after  an  absence  of  seven- 
teen years;  the  third,  the  death  of 
Meg  Merrilies,  and  her  dying  appeal  to* 
Dirk  Hatteraick  to  confess  the  truth. 
One  of  the  peculiar  powers  possessed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  through  which  the 
poet  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  novelist,  la 
the  art  of  representing  nature  as  \n 
harmony  with  the  tone  of  feeling  which 
he   wishes  to  produce-    This   is  not 
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quite  the  same  tbing  as  the  pathetic 
Mlacy,  though  it  borders  on  it;  and 
the  effect  of  it  on  the  first  of  the  scenes 
to  which  we  are  referring,  is  most 
striking.  The  wretched  father  and  his 
servants  are  wandering  about  the  woods 
and  the  wild  seacoast,  in  search  of  the 
missing  boy  whom  his  parents  are 
never  to  see  again. 

The  evening  had  begun  to  close  in  when 
the  parties  entered  the  wood  and  dispersed 
different  ways  in  quest  of  the  boy  and  his 
companion.  The  darkening  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  hoarse  sighs  of  the  Novem- 
ber wind  tlirough  the  naked  trees,  the 
rustling  of  the  withered  leaves  which 
strewed  the  glades,  the  repeated  halloos  of 
the  different  parties  which  often  drew  them 
together  in  expectation  of  meeting  the  ob- 
ject of  their  search,  gave  a  cast  of  dismal 
sublimity  to  the  scene. 

What  a  perfect  picture  of  gloom  and 
desohition,  rife  with  vague  suggestions 
of  mysterious  danger  and  impending 
calamity,  attuning  the  mind  to  the 
dreadftU  discovery  to  follow  I 

Fully  equal  to  the  description  of  the 
last  moments  of  Meg  Merrilies  is  the 
terrible  death  scene  in  '*The  Anti- 
quary'^ where  Elspeth,  after  making 
confession  of  that  tragic  tale  of  crime 
and  sorrow  which  had  destroyed  one 
young  life  and  ruined  another,  falls 
down  dead  when  pressed  to  repeat  it 
by  Monkbams  and  Ochiltree.  Other 
passages  no  less  powerful  than  those 
referred  to  above  may  be  found  in 
«^01d  Mortality"  and  ^^Ivanhoe." 
Can  any  reader  of  Scott  have  forgotten 
the  position  of  Henry  Morton  in  the 
farmhouse  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Bothwell  Brigg,  when  he  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  Whig  fanatics,  who 
are  about  to  murder  him,  or  the  death 
of  the  Templar  in  the  lists  of  Temple- 
stowe  ?  We  must  assume  on  the  part 
of  our  readers  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
Templar's  passion  for  Rebecca ;  of  the 
fearful  pressure  he  liad  placed  upon 
himself  to  appear  as  the  champion  of 
the  Temple  against  any  one  who  might 
appear  on  her  behalf;  of  the  tender 
feeling  with  which  she  had  learned  to 
regard  Ivanhoe ;  and  of  the  sick-bed 
from  which  he  had  risen  to  defend  her. 


He  appears  as  her  champion  at  the  last 
moment,  but  in  no  plight  for  battle. 
The  trumpets  sound,  the  knights  meet 
in  full  career,  and  Ivanhoe  and  his 
horse  go  down  together.  Yet,  though 
scarcely  touched  by  his  adversary's 
lance,  the  Templar  falls  from  his  sad- 
dle. Ivanhoe  commands  him  to  yield 
on  pain  of  instant  death  ;  but  he  an- 
swers nothing. 

*'  Slay  him  not,  Shr  Knight,**  cried  the 
Grand  Master,  **un8hriven  and  unab- 
solved ;  kill  not  body  and  soul !  We  allow 
him  vanquished.**  He  descended  into  the 
lists,  and  commanded  them  to  unhelm 
the  conquered  champion..  His  eyes  were 
closed  ;  the  dark  red  flush  was  still  on  his 
brow.  As  they  looked  on  him  in  astonish- 
ment, the  eyes  opened,  but  they  were  fixed 
and  glazed.  The  flush  passed  from  his 
brow,  and  gave  way  to  the  pallid  hue  of 
death.  Unscathed  by  the  lance  of  his 
enemy,  he  had  died  a  victim  to  the  violence 
of  his  own  passions. 

"  This  is  indeed  the  Judgment  of  God,** 
said  the  Grand  Master,  looking  upwards* 
"  Fiat  voluntas  tua  I  ** 

The  summit  of  Scott's  tragic  power 
is  reached  no  doubt  in  *'  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor."  Pity  and  terror  take 
possession  of  us  on  the  threshold.  The 
passion  of  revenge  works  out  its  own 
punishment  through  a  series  of  events, 
each  springing  out  of  the  other  by  nat* 
ural  and  easy  processes,  and  leading 
up  to,  without  anticipating,  the  catas- 
trophe. The  ruined  heir  of  an  ancient 
house,  whose  fierce  and  vindictive 
temper  is  rendered  all  the  more  strik-^ 
ing  by  his  youth  and  noble  bearing, 
seeks  out  the  enemy  of  his  family 
under  the  gloomy  oaks  which  surround 
the  lost  mansion  of  his  forefathers. 
With  the  purpose  of  assassination  in 
his  mind,  if  not  finally  resolved  upon,, 
he  meets  his  mortal  foe  in  company 
with  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  and  iu 
a  moment  of  deadly  peril  saves  the 
lives  of  both.  But  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  meditated  the  doom  of  another 
he  meets  his  own.  Lucy,  whom  ere 
long  he  learns  to  love  and  who  lovea 
him  in  return,  becomes  at  once  the 
cause  of  his  destruction  and  the  inno-^ 
cent  victim  of  his  ill-starred  affection. 
Had  he  never  gone  out  with  murderoua 
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designs  against  the  father,  he  would 
never  have  seen  the  daughter.  But  for 
the  alarm  which  he  inspired  in  Sir 
William  Ashtou,  he  had  never  been 
his  guest ;  had  never  been  betrothed  at 
the  mermaiden's  well ;  or  brought  an 
untimely  end  upon  himself,  or  a  ghastly 
death  on  the  unhappy  young  lady  who 
lost  her  reason  when  forced  into  mar- 
riage with  his  rival. 
.  If  we  accept  Aristotle's  definition  of 
the  true  end  of  tragedy,  who  can.  re- 
fuse to  Scott  a  place  among  its  greatest 
masters  ? 

.  From  pity  and  terror  we  pass  to  the 
passion  of  love.  In  Scott's  treatment 
of  it  we  find  the  same  remarkable  com- 
bination which  we  have  noticed  in  his 
handling  of  historical  subjects.  Love 
is  not  lord  of  all ;  he  has  his  place  ; 
but  he  must  listen  to  reason.  A  young 
lady  with  a  well-regulated  mind  is  not, 
in  the  hands  of  Scott,  either  dull,  or 
prudish,  or  unintaresting.  She  may 
possess  all  respectable  virtues,  yet  be 
as  lively,  as  piquant,  and  as  tender  as 
if  she  were  totally  devoid  of  them. 
The  three  heroines  who  had  them  not 
-^Amy  Bobsart,  Effie  Deans,  and 
Clara  Mowbray-^ all  came  to  an  un- 
happy end.  Mr.  Lang  points  out  that 
Lockhart  has  made  a  mistake  in  his 
account  of  Scott's  alteration  of  the  plot 
of  ''St.  Bonan's  Well,"  according  to 
which  the  marriage  of  Clara  with  Val- 
entine Bulmer  did  not  in  hi&  own 
words  end  at  the  church  door.  But 
this  was  not  the  particular  indecorum 
which  scandalized  John  Ballantyne. 
What  Scott  had  really  represented  in 
the  original  manuscript  was  that  Clara 
had  already  gone  astray  with  her  actual 
lover,  Francis  Tyrrel,  whom  she  sup- 
posed herself  to  be  marrying,  when  she 
gave  her  hand  in  the  dark  to  his  half- 
brother.  The  entanglement  thus  cre- 
ated was  the  basis  of  an  excellent 
plot ;  and  that  this  is  what  Scott  meant 
is  shown  by  the  passage  in  which  Clara 
speaks  to  Tyrrel  of.tlieir  present  mis- 
ery as  the  reward  of  '^sin."  But,  tak- 
ing her  as  she  is,  Clara  Mowbray  is  an 
eminently  interesting  character,  and 
her  death  is  equal  in  pathos  to  anything 
ttk9X  Scott  haa  written. 


With  these  few  exceptions,  Soott 
places  the  passion  of  love  as  he. places 
the  passion  of  loyalty,  in  juxtaposition, 
with  other  considerations  by  which  it 
should  be  tempered  and  regulated,  and . 
the  effect  of  his  workmanship  is  to 
show  that  characters  in  which  these 
emotions  are  kept  within  certain  limits 
may  be  just  as  intorestiog  ■  and  even  ■. 
romantic  as  those  in  which  they  mn 
wild.  Is  not  Lord  Evandale,  for  in- 
stance, just  as  interesting  a  character 
as  Claverhouse  ?  Is  not  the  whole 
story  of  his  luckless  passion  for  Edith 
Bellenden  as  romantic  and  as  touching 
as  any  tale  of  true  love  that  minstrel 
ever  wove  ?  Yet  Lord  Evandale's  loy- 
alty to  the  Stewarts,  though  true  to 
the  death,  did  not  blind  him  to  the 
justice  of  listening  to  well-founded 
complaints,  and  of  showing  some  con- 
sideration even  to  rebels.  He  was 
what  is  called  a  moderate  man.  Lord 
Evandale  is  one  of  the  suppressed 
characters  of  the  Waverleys,  though 
the  very  model  of  the  preux  chetfalUry 
gallant  and  faithful,  yet  with  rational 
views  of  life  and  government,  and  a 
readiness  to  see  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion even  when  his  own  cherished 
principles  were  called  in  question. 

Of  course  it  was  not  alone  the  Boy* 
alist  or  Jacobite  element  in  the  Stewart 
novels  which  Scott  took  so  much  de- 
light in  moulding  to  his  purpose  —  it 
was  the  whole  life  of  the  period  in 
which  he  revelled  ;  especially  the  pe- 
riod referred  to  in  the  postscript  to 
Waverley,  which  lay  between  the  Bes- 
toration  and  the  insurrection  of  174A, 
No  class  of  persons  appealed  so 
strongly  to  his  sympathies  as  those 
who,  to  quote  his  own  words, 

in  my  younger  time,  were  f acetionsly  catted 
''folks  of  the  old  leaven,"  who  still  cher- 
ished a  lingering  though  hopeloM  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Stewart  This  race 
has  now  almost  entirely  vanished  from  the 
land,  and  with  it  doubtless  much  absurd 
politicaJ  prejudice ;  but  also  xnany  living 
examples  of  singular  and  disinterested  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  losnslty  which 
they  received  from  their  fathers^  and  of 
old  Scottish  ftdth,  hospitality^  wprth,  and 
honor.  '.'.:. 
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It  was  this  almost  eztiact  race  which 
Scott  loved  to  reproduce  as  a  kind  of 
sacred  duty  ;  the  '<  folks  of  the  old 
leaven,"  with  all  their  hereditary 
prejudices  and  generous  principles, 
with  all  their  ancient  Scottish  manners 
and  customs,  with  all  theit  old  Scot- 
tish faith,  hospitalit}'',  worth,  and 
honor.  To  give  us  pictures  of  this 
society  was  as  much  his  object  as  to 
unfold  before  us  the  great  political  and 
military  panorama  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  But  old 
Scottish  manners  did  not  survive  among 
the  Jacobites  only.  Of  the  seven  prin- 
cipal novels  dealing  with  Scottish  life 
and  character  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, only  four — the  ''Black  Dwarf," 
"Rob  Roy,"  "Waverley,"  and  "Red- 
gauntlet  "  — are  founded  on  the  Stewart 
cause.  The  "Heart  of  Midlothian" 
does  not  refer  to  it  at  all,  and  in  "  Guy 
Mannering  "  and  "  The  Antiquary  "  we 
only  just  cfktch  a  glimpse  of  it,  like  the 
last  gleam  of  the  setting  sun  as  he 
sinks  beneath  the  horizon.  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour  still  drinks  the  health  of  the 
king  over  the  water  in  the  year  17^8 ; 
and  among  the  relics  of  old  Miss  Ber- 
tram is  found  a  promissory  note  from 
the  nonjuring  clergyman,  and  a  new 
set  of  words  to  the  old  tune  of  "  Over 
the  Water  to  Charlie."  It  is  right  to 
add  that  the  nonjuring  clergyman  has 
paid  up  the  interest  punctually. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  novel  of  Sir 
Walter's  which  is  without  his  char- 
acteristic humor.  But  Scottish  life 
afforded  him  the  finest  field  for  the 
display  of  it,  and  it  is  here  we  shall 
find  all  the  best  specimens.  In  depict- 
ing the  humors  of  mankind  where  they 
do  not  verge  on  eccentricity,  or  at  all 
events  exhibit  very  salient  peculiar- 
ities, Scott  has  been  surpassed  by  olher 
writers ;  nor  has  he  as  a  rule  laid  out 
his  strength  on  characters  of  this  de- 
scription, though  the  exceptions  seem 
to  show  Ihat  he  underrated  his  own 
powers  in  this  respect.  If  he  has 
given  us  nothing  approaching  to  Mr. 
Elton  or  Mrs.  Norris,  he  has  at  least 
given  us  Waverley  himself, — an  ad- 
mirable study  of  a  character  in  which 
there  is  nothing  eccentric  to  lay  hold 
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of,  nothing  that  makes  him  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Miss  Grizzle  Oldbuck,  a 
perfect  portrait,  but  in  whom  probably 
neither  Miss  Becky  Blattergrowl,  nor 
Mrs.  Mucklebackit,  nor  Miss  Wardour 
herself,  saw  anything  odd  or  unusual. 
Mowbray  in  "  St.  Ronan's  Well "  has 
been  too  much  overlooked.  The  vul- 
garity, vanity,  and  overweening  self- 
importance  which  we  see  in  him  at 
first,  overlying  the  instincts  of  a  gentle- 
man which  still  survive  underneath 
and  peep  out  by  degrees  as  we  become 
better  acquainted  with  him,  and  the 
brotherly  affection  struggling  hard  with 
the  temptations  to  which  he  is  exposed 
by  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  form  a 
combination  which  Scott  has  not  often 
attempted,  and  makes  us  wish  that  he 
had.  Nor  must  we  omit  Colonel  Man- 
nering, a  man  of  marked  idiosyncrasy, 
with  many  contrasts  in  his  character, 
all  exhibited  without  harshness  or 
abruptness,  so  that  what  he  does  to- 
day always  seems  just  what  we  should 
have  expected  him  to  do,  though  the 
opposite  perhaps  of  what  he  did  yes- 
terday. If  asked  beforehand,  we  should 
certainly  not  have  said  that  he  was  at 
all  likely  to  enter  into  the  game  of  high 
jinks  as  he  did  when  first  introduced  to 
Mr.  Fleydell ;  yet  when  he  does  it  it 
seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  The  successful  soldier,  full  of 
self-reliance,  who  resents  the  proposal 
that  he  should  have  a  guard  of  soldiers 
at  his  house,  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
always  been  considered  competent  to 
take  care  of  his  own  family,  yet  is  ter- 
ribly afraid  of  being  laughed  at  because 
he  follows  the  advice  given  him  by  the 
gipsy  woman,  is  still  the  same  man. 
We  doubt  whether  sufllcient  credit  has 
been  allowed  to  Scott  for  characters  of 
this  description  ;  and,  if  we  are  right, 
he  himself  is  partly  to  blame  for  it  by 
the  well-known  comparison  which  he 
instituted  between  himself  and  Miss 
Austen  and  Miss  Ferrier.  But,  to  our 
thinking,  neither  of  these  ladies,  nor 
Fielding,  nor  Richardson,  can  give 
away  much  to  the  painter  of  Guy  Man- 
nering and  John  Mowbray.  They 
seem  to  show  that  Scott  had  by  nature 
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as  keen  a  perception  of  those  subtle 
distinctions  of  character  which  lie  be- 
low the  surface,  as  he  had  of  those 
more  conspicuous  and  abnormal  traits 
which  are  visible  to  the  whole  world, 
and  constitute  what  we  variously  call 
singularity  or  eccentricity.  But  seeing 
that,  for  one  reader  .  who  can  under- 
stand portraits  of  the  former  kind,  a 
hundred  can  appreciate  the  latter,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  characters  we  have 
named  have  been  overahadowed  by  the 
better-known  ones  whose  peculiarities 
are  more  strongly  marked,  —  Brad  war- 
dine,  Oldbuck,  Nicol  Jarvie,  the  cap- 
tAin  of  Knockdunder,  and  Dugald 
Balgetty ;  to  say  nothing  of  James  I., 
who  has  been  thought  to  beat  them  all. 
But,  inimitable  as  is  the  humor  of 
"The  Antiquary"  and  "Rob  Roy," 
for  those  who  have  the  palate  to  taste 
it,  it  was  not  to  this  quality  that  Scott 
owed  his  popularity  in  the  first  in- 
stance. It  was  the  heroic  and  the 
tragic  elements  t>f  his  prose  fiction,  his 
command  over  the  passions,  which 
placed  him  at  one  bound  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  literature.  In  humor,  deli- 
cious as  his  humor  is,  he  has  had  equals 
and  perhaps  more  than  one  superior. 
In  the  loftier  region  of  his  art  he  has 
one  only. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  turned  briefly 
to  Scott's  methods  and  plots,  which  are 
likewise  of  a  kind  to  ensure  him  a 
more  lasting  hold  on  the  admiration  of 
the  world  than  is  likely  to  be  retained 
by  many  of  our  later  writers,  whose 
boast  it  is  to  have  gone  more  deeply 
into  the  problems  of  humanity  and  the 
mysteries  of  existence.  For  the  diffuse 
moral  analysis  which  we  find,  for  in- 
stance, in  George  Eliot,  Sir  Walter  tells 
us  in  a  few  bold  strokes  all  we  want  to 
know,  and  all  in  fact  that  can  be  told 
without  impeding  the  action  of  the 
story.  If  we  compare  the  treatment  of 
Efile  Deans  with  the  treatment  of  Hetty 
Sorrel,  so  much  alike  in  many  external 
particulars,  we  shall  see  the  difference 
between  the  two  in  a  very  strong  light. 
We  yield  to.  no  one  in  admiration  of 
George  Eliot.  Her  purely  humorous 
characters  are  merum  nectar;  her  Sol- 
omon Mficy,  her  Joshua   Bann,  her 


Widow  Patten,  "  who'd  niver  been  a 
sinner,"  cannot  be  surpassed.  But  we 
fancy,  if  her  warmest  worshippers 
spoke  the  truth,  many  of  them  would 
own  to  being  slightly  wearied  of  the 
frequency  with  which  Hetty's  "  poor 
little  soul'^  is  turned  inside  out  for 
their  inspection,  as  well  as  of  the  eter- 
nal self-consciousness  and  self^ques- 
tionings  of  her  seducer.  We  do  not 
want  these  things  in  a  novel ;  they 
hinder  the  progress  of  events,  and 
serve  no  purpose  in  return.  Now  of 
this  fault,  or  this  habit,  Scott  is  en- 
tirely guiltless.  .  George  Eliot  would 
probably  have  spent  pages  in  depicting 
the  struggle  in  Effie's  mind  after  she 
resolved  not  to  meet  Robertson  again. 
But  not  the  most  copious  and  minute 
dissertation  could  have  thrown  more 
light  upon  it  than  Scott's  simple 
words :  — 

"But  ril  no  gang  back  there  again.  Fm 
resolved  Til  no  gang  back.  I'll  lay  in  a 
leaf  of  my  Bible,  and  that's  very  near  as  if 
I  had  made  an  aith  that  I  winna  gang 
back  ;"  and  she  kept  her  vow  for  a  week, 
during  which  she  was  unusually  cross  and 
fretful,  blemishes  which  had  never  before 
been  observed  in  her  temper,  except  during 
a  moment  of  contradiction. 

Now  here  the  real  state  of  the  case  and 
the  struggle  going  on  in  Effie's  mind  ia 
conveyed  to  us  with  just  as  much  clear- 
ness as  if  a  whole  chapter  had  beeu 
given  to  it;  while  its  greater  brevity 
leaves  a  margin  for  the  imagination, 
which  the  analytic  method  takes  away. 
A  still  finer  example  is  to  be  found 
in  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,'^ 
where  Caleb  Balderston  listens  all 
night  outside  his  master's  door  after 
his  return  to  Wolf's  Crag  from  the 
funeral  of  Lucy  Ashton  :  — 

The  old  man  retired,  not  to  rest,  but  to 
prayer,  and  from  time  to  time  crept  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  Ravenswood  had  gone  to  repose. 
His  measured,  heavy  step  upon  the  floor 
was  only  interrupted  by  deep  groans,  and 
the  repeated  stamps  of  the  heel  of  hla 
heavy  boot  intimated  too  clearly  that  the 
wretched  inmate  was  abandoning  himself 
at  such  moments  to  paroxysms  of  uncon- 
trolled agony. 
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A  select  few,  of  couisei  may  read 
novels  for  the  sake  of  the  psychology, 
or  theology,  or  sociology,  or  what  not, 
which  is  contained  in  them  ;  but  to  the 
great  majority  the  story,  the  action,  are 
everything,  to  be  garnished  only  with 
these  materials  and  not  larded  with 
them.  The  great  scene  of  human  li£e, 
the  succession  of  incidents  by  which 
the  happiness  or  misery,  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  individuals  is  ultimately 
determined,  are  subjects  of  inexhaust- 
ible interest,  and  appeal  to  those  hu- 
man instincts  which  are  universal  atid 
indestructible.  And  it  is  because  Scott 
from  first  to  last  relies  on  these  great 
primary  interests,  without  calling  in 
the  aid  of  moral  or  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, that  he  preserves  that  freshness 
and  catholicity  which  are  the  only  pass- 
ports to  immortality.  There  is  an  air 
of  springtime  in  all  the  best  of  the 
Waverleys,  more  charming  perhaps  as 
we  advance  in  years  than  before  we 
are  wayworn  and  dust-besprinkled. 
But  on  all  alike,  young  and  old,  the 
rapid  movement,  the  quick  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect,  the  constant  presence 
of  the  actors  on  the  stage,  the  influence 
in  a  word  of  the  story  itself,  unin- 
terrupted by  digressions  or  asides, 
produces  an  effect  which  not  even  a 
Lytton  or  a  Bronte,  neither  a  Mrs. 
Evans  nor  a  Mrs.  Ward,  can  ever  hope 
to  equal,  though  writers  of  this  class 
may  appeal  with  more  immediate  suc- 
cess to  certain  transient  phases  of  the 
public  taste,  or  to  appetites  vitiated  for 
the  moment  by  less  wholesome  forms 
of  literature.  But  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  world  will  always,  after 
each  of  these  excuraions  into  the 
realms  of  fancy,  come  back  again  to 
Scott,  as  it  comes  back  again  to  Shake- 
speare. It  matters  not  whether  at  any 
given  time  the  Waverleys  are  more  or 
less  real.  The  balance  of  this  or  that 
date,  as  Owen  says  of  the  house  of 
Osbaldistone,  may  be  brought  out 
against  them.  But  their  solvency  is 
assured  nevertheless,  and  their  reign 
will  only  terminate  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Muses  before  the  advance 
of  a  debasing  isocracy,  which  already 
views  with  suspicion  the  cultivation  of 


the   highest  literature  as  savoring  of 
patrician  insolence. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  say  much  of  the  Waverley 
plots.  Scott  has  been  charged  with 
making  too  much  use  of  the  same  mate- 
rials :  the  lost  heir  turning  up,  for  in- 
stance, in  "  Guy  Mannering,"  "  The 
AnUquary,"  *'  The  Abbot,"  and  "  Red- 
gauntlet  ;  "  of  sometimes  huddling  up 
and  sometimes  spinning  out  his  conclu- 
sions, and  of  being  needlessly  discur- 
sive in  his  introductions.  But  the  real 
question  to  be  asked  is,  who  has  ever 
been  conscious  of  any  monotonous  ef- 
fect in  i-eading  these  several  stories  ? 
Who  has  ever  felt  that  Lovel  is  too 
nearly  a  repetition  of  Bertram,  Roland 
Grseme  of  Lovel,  or  Darsie  Latimer  of 
Roland  Graeme  ?  Scott  has  so  handled 
this  particular  element  of  interest  as. 
to  make  each  manifestation  of  it  com- 
pletely new.  With  regard  to  the  other 
charges,  we  should  be  ready  to  allow 
that  the  introduction  to  "  Waverley '*^ 
was  too  long  and  even  tedious,  were 
it  not  the  introduction  to  so  much  be- 
sides, we  might  almost  say  to  the  whole 
series  of  the  Stewart  novels.  The 
early  correspondence  between  Dai-sie 
Latimer  and  Allan  Fairford  in  ''Red<* 
gauntlet "  we  always  have  thought  ex- 
tremely tiresome,  and  is  the  only  thing 
Scott  ever  wrote  that  we  habitually 
skip.  The  conclusion  of  ''Rob  Roy" 
is,  like  the  end  of  a  parliamentary  ses- 
sion, preceded  b^  the  massacre,  we 
cannot  say  of  the  innocents,  but  of  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  to  be  got 
out  of  the  way,  and  are  conveniently 
killed  off  in  <Hhe  FiUeen "  without 
having  done  anything  to  deserve  it. 
But  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  the  ''Heart  of  Midlothian" 
should  have  ended  with  the  rescue  of 
Effie,  and  the  marriage  of  Jeanie  and 
Reuben  Butler.  The  discovery  of  Ef- 
fie's  child  arises  naturally  out  of  the 
story,  and  the  attendant  circumstances 
are  all  in  the  highest  degree  appropri- 
ate. The  plot  would  hardly  have  been 
complete  without  this  last  act ;  and 
though  it  may  be  too  long,  we  would 
not  willingly  part  with  any  one  given 
page  of  it.    But  our  main  canientlon 
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is  that,  as  against  the  profound  impres- 
sion created  on  the  public  mind  by  the 
Waverley  novels,  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  bestowed  on  such  points  as 
the  above  count  for  nothing. 

We  must  remember  that  some  of  the 
most  powerful  writers  of  the  day  had 
every  inducement  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  uttermost  to  arrest  the  rising 
reputation  of  a  zealous  Tory  ;  Sydney 
Smith  and  Hazlitt  in  particular.  But 
if  we  consider  that  Sydney  Smith  was 
bored  by  Meg  Merrilies  and  Dominie 
Sampson,  and  that  he  actually  pro- 
nounced Clara  Mowbray  vulgar,  we 
shall  cease  to  wonder  that  he,  at  all 
events,  failed  to  check  the  rising  tide. 
Hazlitt  was  the  most  dangerous  critic 
that  the  Waverleys  ever  encountered, 
for,  like  Ivanhoe  in  the  lists  at  Ashby, 
lie  aimed  at  the  helmet,  —  ''a  mark 
more  difficult  to  hit,  but  which,  if  at- 
tained, rendered  the  shock  more  irre- 
sistible.'' Had  Hazlitt  hit  the  mark, 
Sir  Walter  would  certainly  have  been 
unhorsed  ;  but  he,  too,  missed  his  aim, 
and  left  his  adversary  unharmed. 

Hnzlitt  attacked  Scott  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  no  'invention,"  and,  as 
he  owned  that  he  detested  him,  has 
strained  his  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  to 
make  a  case  against  him.  But  what  do 
we  mean  by  "  invention "  ?  Do  we 
mean  the  power  of  creating  something 
which  the  world  has  never  seen  or 
heard  of  by  the  innate  force  of  our  own 
imagination,  unaided  by  external  cir- 
cumstances ?  or  do  we  mean  the  com^ 
bination  of  materials  with  which  the 
history  of  mankind  and  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature  supply  us  in  such 
forms  and  under  such  conditions  as  to 
strike  the  reader  with  the  force  of  nov- 
elty ?  Hazlitt  could  hardly  have  meant 
the  former  ;  and  if  he  did,  we  know  of 
no  poet  or  dramatist,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, who  could  stand  the  test.  If  he 
meant  the  latter,  on  what  grounds  does 
he  deny  invention  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  ? 
Kobody,  he  says,  would  know  merely 
from  the  text  whether  Lear  was  an 
English  king  or  not.  He  is  simply  a 
king  and  a  father.  What  then?  Where 
is  the  merit  of  this,  unless  by  repre- 
senting  him  as  an  English  king,  Shake- 


speare  would  have  made  him  less 
interesting  as  a  man,  or  have  clogged 
the  play  of  human  passion  by  the  ac« 
cessories  required  to  denote  his  nation- 
ality ?  Hazlitt  seems  to  have  wished 
us  to  believe  that,  instead  of  relying  on 
human  nature  in  general,  Scott  built 
up  his  personages  out  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances or  incidents  with  which  he 
was  himself  acquainted,  either  by  read- 
ing or  tradition ;  that  he  leaned  on 
them  as  on  a  crutch,  and  could  not 
have  moved  without  them.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
objection  to  point  to  the  infinite  variety 
of  conditions  under  which  Scott^s 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  ex- 
hibited, showing  that  he  is  tied  down 
to  no  one  age  or  no  one  station  in  life 
for  the  display  of  his  highest  powers. 
But  is  not  Hazlitt  here  overlooking  the 
obvious  distinction  between  a  novel 
and  a  play  ?  Wliat  the  one  shows  us 
in  action,  the  other  must  relate  in 
words.  We  want  no  description  of 
Macbeth's  castle,  costume,  or  retinue, 
because  we  see  them  on  the  stage  be- 
fore us.  We  can  know  nothing  of 
Osbaldistone  Hall  or  Tillietudlem  Cas- 
tle but  what  we  read  upon  the  printed 
page. 

Brt  the  real  question  to  be  asked  is, 
wJiether  his  characters  are  human ; 
whether  they  live,  breathe,  and  move  ; 
and  whether  we  do  not  see  the  work* 
ing  of  passion  in  them  as  clearly  as  in 
Shakespeare,  illustrated,  and  not  ob- 
scured, by  the  framework  in  which 
they  are  set  ?  Will  any  one  pretend  to 
say  that  in  Elspeth  Mucklebackit,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Bois-Guilbert,  Rashleigh  Os- 
baldistone, Redgauntiet,  Ravenswood, 
John  Mowbray,  the  true  purpose  of 
tragedy  is  in  any  way  frustrated  by  the 
nature  or  origin  of  the  machinery 
through  which  it  is  developed  ?  Are 
we  any  the  worse  for  the  touches  of 
local  color  and  social  manners  which 
Scott  throws  into  the  picture  ?  And 
if  we  are  not  the  worse,  we  are  the 
better.  Hazlitt  asserts  that  Scott  could 
not  have  invented  imaginary  scenes  or 
situations.  But  who  does  invent  such 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which 
Scott  did  ?    The  duel  scene  in  "  Wood- 
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Block,"  the  dungeon  scene  in  "  The 
Betrothed,"  the  prison  scene  in  ''  Bob 
Boy,"  and  scores  of  others  besides 
those  which  we  have  quoted,  are  purely 
imaginary,  unless  the  word  is  to  be 
limited  to  what  nobody  in  the  world 
has  ever  dreamed  of,  read  of,  or  heard 
of  before,  in  which  case  the  result 
would  probably  be  something  mon- 
strous. Shakespeare  did  not  evolve 
King  Lear  from  his  inner  conscious- 
ness. He,  too,  was  indebted  to  what 
he  had  read  and  heard.  But  we  do  not 
care  to  insist  on  this  point.  Characters 
must  unfold  themselves  in  some  scenes 
or  situations,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  as  forcibly  depicted  in  scenes 
which  are  not  purely  imaginary  as  in 
those  which  are.  Hazlitt  tries  the 
novel  by  a  false  test,  and  it  would  not 
condemn  the  Waverleys  even  were  it 
true. 

''  The  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and 
of  kings "  were  performed  on  this 
earth  ;  and  unless  we  deny  the  faculty 
of  invention  to  all  such  painters,  poets, 
and  dramatists  as  derive  their  mate- 
rials from  history,  we  cannot  deny  it 
to  Scott.  Buskin,  who  in  '' Modern 
Painters  "  appears  at  first  sight  to  favor 
Hazlitt's  view,  answers  both  Hazlitt 
and  himself  in  '^The  Stones  of  Yen- 
ice,"  where  he  sets  up  a  position  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  Hazlitt's  ;  namely, 
that  invention  may  be  as  much  dis- 
played in  the  grouping  and  arrange- 
ment of  historical  materials  as  in  the 
management  of  those  which  are  the 
exclusive  product  of  our  own  imagina- 
tion. He  insists  also  in  the  same  pas- 
sage on  the  great  value  of  '*  costume," 
contending  that  in  ^^Jvanhoe,"  '*The 
Talisman,"  '<  The  Lac  of  the  Lake," 
the  accessories  are  a  powerful  and  per- 
fectly legitimate  source  of  attraction  ; 
and  he  adds  that  this  is  equally  true 
of  the  Iliad. 

To  appreciate  works  of  imagination 
we  must  possess  some  imagination  our- 
selves, and  there  are  persons  in  the 
world  who  possess  none.  But  even 
these  may  understand  and  value  other 
qualities  in  Scott  that  do  not  make  the 
aame  demand  on  a  faculty  in  which 


they  are  deficient.  Scott  seems  to  sur- 
vey society  from  a  loftier  standpoint, 
to  range  over  the  world  of  strife  and 
passion  at  a  higher  elevation,  than 
ordinary  writers,  and  to  escape  from 
everything  that  is  noxious  in  his  de- 
scriptions even  of  vice,  by  the  height 
from  which  he  looks  down  upon  it. 
Closely  akin  to  this  claim  on  our  ven- 
eration is  his  great  natural  purity,  quite 
another  thing  from  the  manufactured 
article  to  be  found  in  Lord  Lvtton's 
later  novels,  and  possessing  a  very 
different  flavor.  The  quality  which  we 
mean  is  as  widely  remote  from  any- 
thing like  squcamishness  or  prudish- 
ness  as  it  is  from  coarseness  or 
indecency.  There  is  nothing  namby- 
pamby,  nothing  '^  goody  goody,"  no 
nonsense,  no  false  delicacy,  about  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  He  calls  a  spade  a 
spade,  and  writes  like  a  man  of  the 
world  who  knows  what  goes  on  in  the 
world,  and  does  not  trouble  himself, 
like  some  later  writers  of  great  emi- 
nence, to  conciliate  the  British  matron. 
Yet  has  Scott  ever  written  a  single  line 
calculated  to  raise  an  evil  thought  in 
the  mind  of  either  man  or  woman  ? 
''The  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  and  ''St. 
Bonan's  Well"  as  Scott  originally 
wrote  it,  are  tales  of  seduction,  yet  the 
purity  of  the  author's  mind  keeps  at 
bay  every  voluptuous  image  which 
might  otherwise  intrude,  and  preserves 
the  whole  narrative  as  free  from  any 
taint  of  suggestion  as  if  it  had  been 
written  by  a  child.  Elsewhere  Scott 
has  placed  young  girls  in  perilous  and 
equivocal  positions,  without  a  word 
either  to  startle  innocence  or  offend  the 
most  scrupulous  modesty.  The  diffi- 
culty of  handling  these  subjects  without 
doing  either  may  be  understood  by 
reference  to  other  modern  writers  who 
have  ventured  on  them,  some  of  whom 
at  all  events  cannot  possibly  be  sus- 
pected of  any  indifference  to  such 
results. 

The  style  of  the  Waverleys  is  not 
what  the  eighteenth-century  critics 
would  have  called  a  very  correct  style, 
nor  was  Scott,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
said,  a  fastidious  artist  in  words.  He 
was  at  little  pains  to  avoid  either  loose 
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constructions,  frequent  repetitions,  or 
the  conclusion  of  periods  and  para- 
«;rapli8  on  a  weak  or  uneinphatic  note. 
Yet, the  effect  which  Scott  desires  to 
produce  is  never  impaired  by  these 
blemishes.  He  is  always  easy  and 
natural,  qualities  which  help  us  over  an 
occasional  solecism  more  readily  than  a 
style  of  greater  artifice  and  precision. 
He  never  descends  to  the  ordinary 
tricks  of  rhetoric,  but  in  his  rare  ex- 
cursions into  the  domain  of  figurative 
eloquence  he  attains  the  highest  eleva- 
tion. In  the  effect  produced  by  natu- 
ral ease  in  contrast  to  more  elaborate 
pomp,  the  reader  may  compare  Scott's 
description  of  the  court  at  Whitehall  in 
"Peveril  of  the  Peak''  with  that  of 
Lord  Macaulay  in  his  *'  History  of  En- 
gland." With  all  its  varieties  Scott's 
style  is  always  strong,  if  not  uniformly 
elegant.  As  Dr.  Portman  said  of  Pen- 
dennis,  he  writes  like  a  gentleman,  if 
not  like  a  scholar ;  like  a  cultivated 
man  of  the  world,  if  not  like  a  student 
of  composition,  while  we  must  always 
remember  that,  when  in  the  vein,  he 
writes  also  like  a  poet. 

Stat  Capitolium,  As  all  past  at- 
tempts to  dethrone  the  Waverley  novels 
from  the  eminence  to  which  they  were 
raised  by  popular  acclamation  have 
been  complete  failures,  such,  we  may 
safely  predict,  will  be  the  fate  of  all 
future  efforts.  The  national  character 
and  the  national  taste  may  of  course 
undergo  changes  which  we  do  not  now 
foresee,  destroying  those  elements  in 
both  by  which  the  general  appreciation 
of  the  Waverleys  has  been  sustained 
for  more  than  sixty  years.  Buc  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  moral  or  intellectual 
revolution,  the  great  historic  dramas, 
with  the  pictures  of  life  and  manners, 
which  Sir  Walter  unfolded  before  his 
countrymen,  will  lose  their  hold  upon 
them  only  with  the  loss  of  civilization. 

As  far  as  the  greatness  of  any  writer 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  effect  which 
he  produces  on  his  own  age,  Scott  in 
modem  times  has  had  but  one  equal,  if 
indeed  he  has  had  that,  —  namely, 
Carlyle.  When  Macaulay  spoke  of  the 
harm  which  Scott  had  done,  this  is 
what  he  meant.    The  harm  is  tlie  good. 


The  infiuence  of  the  Waverley  novels 
operated  in  two  directions.  They  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  the  growth  of 
that  younger  Toryism  from  whose  loins 
sprang  the  powerful  and  popular  Ck>n- 
servative  party  of  the  present  day  ;  and 
they  prepared  the  soil  for  the  recep- 
tion of  that  Anglo-Catholic  revival 
which,  with  all  its  errors,  has  been 
the  salvation  '^f  the  English  Church. 
When  we  ';^>«A.iider  the  magnitude  of 
the  issues  at  stake,  the  inte  •  '■  ts,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  in  defence  of 
which  these  two  forces  are  combined ; 
when  we  think  of  the  influence  to  be 
exercised  on  future  generations  by  the 
victory  or  defeat  of  either,  in  the 
struggle  which  is  imminent ;  when  we 
think  of  all  that  Scott  may  have  been 
instrumental  in  saving  for  us,  and,  if 
the  evil  day  must  come  at  last,  of  the 
long  respite  he  has  gained  for  us ; 
when  we  look  back  on  the  sixty  years' 
war,  and  note  the  varying  fortunes  of 
the  fight,  the  advance,  the  retreat,  the 
surging  assault,  the  obstinate  defence, 
and  reflect  how  much  the  cause  of 
faith  and  loyalty  and  order  has  owed 
throughout  to  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  those  who  fight  under  that  an- 
cient banner  may  perhaps  think  that 
we  have  not  done  wrong  in  choosing  a 
moment  like  the  present  for  laying  a 
fresh  chaplet  on  his  shrine. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
YOUNG  LOVE. 

It  was  after  dark  on  a  November 
evening.  A  young  woman  came  down 
the  main  street  of  a  small  town  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.  She  was  a  maid- 
servant, about  thirty  years  old ;  she 
had  a  pretty,  though  rather  Btrong<- 
featured,  face,  and  yellow,  silken  hair. 
When  she  came  toward  the  end  of  the 
street  she  turned  into  a  small  draper's 
shop.  A  middle-aged  woman  stood  be- 
hind the  counter  folding  her  wafes. 

'*  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Mistress 
Macdonald's  ?  "  asked  the  maid. 

"  You'll  be  a  stranger."  It  waa  evi- 
dent that  every  one  in  those  parts  knew 
the  house  inquired  for. 
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The  maid  had  a  somewhat  forward, 
familiar  manner ;  she  sat  down  to  rest. 
''  What  like  is  she  ?  " 

The  shoplceeper  bridled.  '*  Is  it 
Mistress  Macdonald?'^  There  was 
reproof  in  the  voice.  ''  She  is  much 
respectit — none  more  so.  It  would 
be  before  you  were  bom  that  every 
one  about  here  knew  Mistress  Mac- 
donald." 

"Well,  what  family  is  there?" 
The  maid  had  a  sweet  smile  ;  her  voice 
fell  into  a  cheerful,  coaxing  tone, 
which  had  its  effect. 

"You'll  be  the  new  servant  they'll 
be  looking  for.  Is  it  walking  you  are 
from  the  station  ?  WeU,  she  had  six 
children,  had  Mistress  Macdonald." 

"  Wliat  ages  will  they  be  ?  " 

The  woman  knit  her  brows ;  the 
problem  set  her  was  too  difficult.  "  I 
couldna  tell  you  just  exactly.  There's 
Miss  Macdonald  —  she  that's  at  home 
yet ;  she'll  be  over  fifty." 

"  Oh  I "  The  maid  gave  a  cheer- 
ful note  of  interested  understanding. 
"It'll  be  her  perhaps  that  wrote  to 
me  ;  the  raistress'll  be  an  old  lady." 

"  She'll  be  nearer  ninety  than  eighty, 
I'm  thinking."  There  was  a  moment's 
pause,  which  the  shop- woman  filled 
with  sighs.  "  You'll  be  aware  that  it's 
a  sad  house  you're  going  to.  She's 
verra  ill,  is  Mistress  Macdonald.  It's 
sorrow  for  us  all,  for  she's  been  hale 
and  had  her  faculties.  She'll  no'  be 
lasting  long  now,  I'm  thinking." 

"No,"  said  the  maid,  with  good- 
hearted  pensiveness  ;  "  it's  not  in  the 
course  of  nature  that  she  should."  She 
rose  as  she  spoke,  as  if  it  behoved  her 
to  begin  her  new  duties  with  alacrity, 
as  there  might  not  long  be  occasion  for 
them.  She  put  another  question  before 
she  went.  "And  who  will  there  be 
living  in  the  house  now  ?  " 

"There's  just  Miss  Macdonald  that 
lives  with  her  mother;  and  there's 
Mistress  Brown  —  she'll  be  coming  up 
most  of  the  days  now,  but  she  doesna 
live  there  ;  and  there's  Ann  Johnson, 
that's  helping  Miss  Macdonald  with  the 
nursing  —  she's  been  staying  at  the 
house  for  a  year  back.  That's  all  that 
there'll  be  of  them   besides  .the  ser- 


vants, except  that  there's  Dr.  Bobert. 
His  name  is  Macdonald,  too,  ye  know ; 
he's  a  nephew,  and  he's  the  minister  of 
the  kirk  here.  He  goes  up  everyday 
to  see  how  his  aunt's  getting  on.  '  I'm 
thinking  he'll  be  up  there  now ;  it's 
about  his  time  for  going." 

The  maid  took  the  way  pointed  out 
to  her.  Soon  she  was  walking  up  a 
gravel  path,  between  trim,  old-fash- 
ioned laurel  hedges.  She  stood  at  the 
door  of  a  detached  house.  It  was  an 
ordinary  middle-class  dwelling  —  com- 
fortable, commodious,  ugly  enough,  ex- 
cept that  stolidity  and  age  did  much  to 
soften  its  ugliness.  It  had,  above  all, 
the  air  of  being  a  home  —  a  hospitable, 
open-armed  look,  as  if  children  had 
run  in  and  out  of  it  for  years,  as  if 
young  men  had  gone  out  from  it  to  see 
the  world  and  come  back  again  to  rest, 
as  if  young  girls  had  fluttered  about  it, 
confiding  their  sports  and  their  loves 
to  its  ivy-clad  walls.  Now  there  hung 
about  it  a  silence  and  sobriety  that 
were  like  the  shadows  of  coming  obliv- 
ion. The  gas  was  turned  low  in  the 
hall.  The  old-fashioned  omnibus  that 
came  lumbering  from  the  railway  with 
a  box  for  the  new  maid  seemed  to 
startle  the  place  with  its  noise.  The 
girl  was  taken  to  the  kitchen. 

In  the  large  dining-room  four  people 
were  sitting  in  dreary  discussion.  The 
gas-light  flared  upon  heavy  mahc^any 
furniture,  upon  red  moreen  curtains 
and  big  silver  trays  and  dishes.  By 
the  fire  sat  the  two  daughters  of  the 
aged  woman.  They  both  had  grey  hair 
and  wrinkled  faces.  The  married 
daughter  was  stout  and  energetic  ;  the 
spinster  was  thin,  careworn,  and  ner- 
vous. Two  middle-aged  men  were  lis- 
tening to  a  complaint  she  made ;  the 
one  was  Robert  Macdonald  the  minis- 
ter, the  other  was  the  family  doctor. 

"  It's  no  use  Robina's  telling  me  that 
I  must  coax  my  mother  to  eat,  as  if  I 
hadn't  tried  that" — the  voice  became 
shrill  —  "I've  begged  her  and  prayed 
her  and  reasoned  with  her." 

"  No,  no.  Miss  Macdonald — no,  no," 
said  the  doctor  soothingly.  "You've 
done  your  best,  we  all  understand  tliat ; 
it's  Mistress  Browu  that's  thinking  of 
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the  situation  in  a  wrong  light;  it's 
needful  to  be  plain  and  to  say  that  Mis- 
tress Macdonald's  mind  is  affected.'^ 

Bobina  Brown  interposed  with  in- 
dignation and  authority. 

''  My  mother  has  always  had  her 
right  mind ;  she's  been  losing  her 
memory.  All  aged  people  lose  their 
memories." 

The  minister  spoke  with  a  meditative 
interest  in  a  psychological  phenom- 
enon. '^  Ay,  she's  been  losing  it  back- 
wards ;  she  forgot  who  we  were  first, 
and  remembered  us  all  as  little  chil- 
dren ;  then  she  forgot  us  and  your 
father  altogether.  Latterly  she's  been 
living  back  in  the  days  when  her  father 
and  mother  were  living  at  Kelsey 
Farm.  It's  strange  to  hear  her  talk. 
There's  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  another 
being  on  this  wide  earth  of  all  those 
that  came  and  went  to  Kelsey  Farm 
that  is  alive  now." 

Miss  Macdonald  wiped  her  eyes  ;  her 
voice  shook  as  she  spoke  ;  the  ner- 
vousness of  fatigue  and  anxiety  accent- 
uated her  grief.  '^  She  was  asking  me 
how  much  butter  we  made  in  the  dairy 
to-day,  and  asking  if  the  curly  cow  had 
her  calf,  and  what  Jeanie  Trim  was 
doing." 

"  Who  was  Jeanie  Trim  ? "  asked 
the  minister. 

'*  How  should  I  know  ?  I  suppose 
she  was  one  of  the  Kelsey  servants." 

**  Curious,"  ejaculated  the  minister. 
^'  This  Jeanie  will  have  grown  old  and 
died,  perhaps,  forty  years  ago,  and  my 
aunt's  speaking  of  her  as  if  she  was  a 
young  thing  at  work  in  the  next 
room  I " 

*^  And  what  did  you  say  to  Mistress 
Macdonald  ?  "  the  doctor  asked,  with  a 
cheerful  purpose  in  his  tone. 

''I  explained  to  her  that  her  poor 
head  was  wandering." 

<'Nay,  now,  but.  Miss  Macdonald, 
I'm  thinking  if  I  were  you  I  would  tell 
her  that  the  curly  cow  had  her  calf." 

**  I  never ' '  —  tearfully  — ' '  told  my 
mother  a  falsehood  in  my  life,  except 
when  I  was  a  very  little  girl,  and  then  " 
'—  Miss  Macdonald  paused  to  wipe  lier 
eyes  —  '^  she  spoke  to  me  so  beautifully 
out  of  the  Bible  about  it." 


The  married  sister  chimed  in  mourn* 
fully,  ^'How  often  have  I  heard  my 
mother  say  that  not  one  of  her  children 
had  ever  told  her  a  lie  !  " 

"Yes,  yes,  but "    There  was  a 

tone  in  the  doctor's  voice  as  if  he  would 
like  to  have  used  a  strong  word,  but  he 
schooled  himself. 

''It's  curious  the  notion  not  to  eat 
she  has  got,"  broke  in  the  minister. 
''I  held  the  broth  myself,  but  she 
would  have  none  of  it." 

In  the  next  room  the  flames  of  a 
large  fire  were  sending  refiections  over 
the  polished  surfaces  of  heavy  bedroom 
furniture.  The  wind  blew  against  this 
side  of  the  house  and  rattled  the  win- 
dows, as  if  angry  to  see  the  picture  of 
luxury  and  warmth  within.  It  was  a 
handsome,  stately  room,  and  all  that 
was  in  it  dated  back  for  many  a  year. 
In  a  chintz  armchair  by  the  fireside  its 
mistress  sat  —  a  very  old  lady,  but 
there  was  still  dignity  in  her  pose. 
Her  hair,  perfectly  white,  was  still 
plentiful ;  her  eye  had  still  something 
of  brightness,  and  there  was  upon  the 
aged  features  the  cast  of  thought  and 
habitual  look  of  intelligence.  Beside 
her  upon  a  small  table  were  such  ac- 
companiments of  age  as  daughter  and 
nurse  dedmed  suitable  —  the  large  print 
Bible,  the  big  spectacles  and  caudle 
cup.  The  lady  sat  looking  about  her 
with  a  quick,  restless  expression,  like  a 
prisoner  alert  to  escape  ;  she  was  tied 
to  her  chair  —  not  by  cords — by  the 
failure  of  muscular  strength  ;  but  per- 
haps she  did  not  know  that.  She  eyed 
her  attendant  with  bright,  furtive 
glances,  as  if  the  meek,  sombre  woman 
who  sat  sewing  beside  her  were  her 
jailer. 

The  party  in  the  dining-room  broke 
up  their  vain  discussion,  and  came  in 
for  another  visit  of  personal  inspection. 

''  Mother,  this  is  the  doctor  come  to 
see  you.  Do  you  not  remember  Doc- 
tor ?  " 

The  old  lady  looked  at  all  four  of 
them  brightly  enough.  ''  I  havena  the 
pleasure  of  remembering  who  ye  are, 
but  perhaps  it  will  return  to  me." 
There  was  restrained  politeness  in  her 
manner. 
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The  doctor  spoke.  "  It's  a  very  bad 
tale  I'm  hearing  about  you  to-day,  that 
you've  begun  to  refuse  your  meat.  A 
person  of  your  experience,  Mistress 
Macdonald,  ought  to  know  that  we 
must  eat  to  live."  He  had  a  basin  of 
some  food  in  his  hand.  ^'  Now  just  to 
please  me.  Mistress  Macdonald." 

The  old  dame  answered  with  the  air 
that  a  naughty  child  or  a  pouting 
maiden  might  have  had.  '^  I'll  no  eat 
it— tak'  it  away  I  I'll  no  eat  it.  Not 
for  you,  no  —  nor  for  my  mither  there  " 
—  she  looked  defiantly  at  her  grey- 
haired  daughter — "no,  nor  for  my 
fawther  himself  I " 

"  Not  a  mouthful  has  passed  her  lips 
to-day,"  moaned  Miss  Macdonald. 
She  wiling  excited  hands  and  stepped 
back  a  pace  into  the  shadow  ;  she  felt 
too  modest  to  pose  as  her  mother's 
mother  before  the  curious  eyes  of  the 
two  men. 

The  old  lady  appeared  relieved  when 
the  spinster  was  out  of  her  sight.  "  I 
don't  know  ye,  gentlemen,  but  perhaps 
now  my  mither's  not  here,  ye'll  tell 
me  who  it  was  that  rang  the  door-bell 
a  whiTe  since." 

The  men  hesitated.  They  were 
neither  of  them  ready  with  inventions. 

She  leant  towards  the  doctor, 
strangely  excited.  "  Was  it  Mr.  Ki- 
naird?" 

The  doctor  supposed  her  to  be  fright- 
ened. "  No,  no,"  he  said  in  cheerful 
tones;  "you're  mistaken — it  wasn't 
Kinaird." 

She  leant  back  pettishly.  "Tak' 
away  the  broth  ;  I'll  no  tak'  it  I  " 

The  discomfited  four  passed  out  of 
the  room  again.  The  women  were 
weeping ;  the  men  were  shaking  their 
heads. 

It  was  just  then  that  the  new  servant 
passed  into  the  sick-room,  bearing  can- 
dles in  her  hands. 

"Jeanie,  Jeanie  Trim,"  whispered 
the  old  lady.  The  whisper  had  a 
sprightly  yet  mysterious  tone  in  it ;  the 
withered  fingers  were  put  out  as  if  to 
twitch  the  paasing  skirt  as  the  house- 
maid went  by. 

The  girl  turned  and  bent  a  look  — 
strong,  helpful,  and  kindly — upon  this 


fine  ruin  of  womanhood.  The  girl  had 
wit.  "  Yes,  madam  ?  "  she  answered 
blithely. 

"I'll  speak  with  ye,  Jeanie,  when 
this  woman  goes  away  ;  it's  her  that 
my  mither's  put  to  spy  on  me." 

The  nurse  retired  into  the  shadow  of 
the  wardrobe. 

"  She's  away  now,"  said  the  maid. 

"  Jeanie,  is  it  Mr.  Kinaird  ?  " 

"  Well,  now,  would  you  like  it  to  be 
Mr.  Kinaird  ? "  The  maid  spoke  as 
we  speak  to  a  familiar  friend  when  we 
have  joyful  news. 

"Oh,  Jeanie  Trim,  ye  know  well 
that  I've  longed  for  him  sair  to  come 
again  !  " 

The  maid  set  down  her  candles,  and 
knelt  down  by  the  old  dame's  knee, 
looking  up  with  playful  face. 

"Well,  now,  I'll  tell  ye  something. 
He  came  to  see  ye  this  afternoon." 

"  Did  he,  Jeanie  ?  "  The  withered 
face  became  all  wreathed  with  smiles  ; 
the  old  eyes  danced  with  joy.  "  What 
did  ye  say  to  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well  I  just  said  "  —  hesitation 
—  "I  said  he  was  to  come  back  again 
to-morrow." 

"  My  fawther  doesn't  know  that  he's 
been  here  ? "  There  was  apprehen- 
sion in  the  whisper. 

"Not  a  soul  knows  but  meself"  — 
promptly. 

"  You  didna  tell  him  I'd  been  look- 
ing for  him,  Jeanie  Trim  ?  " 

"  Na,  na,  I  made  out  that  ye  didna 
care  whether  he  came  or  not." 

"But  he  wouldna  be  hurt  in  his 
mind,  would  he  ?  I'd  no  like  him  to 
be  affronted." 

"It's  no  likely  he  was  affronted 
when  he  said  he'd  come  back  to- 
morrow." 

The  smile  of  satisfaction  came  again. 

"Did  he  carry  his  silver-knobbed 
cane  and  wear  his  green  coat,  Jeanie  ?  " 

"  Ay,  he  wore  his  green  coat,  and 
he  looked  as  handsome  a  man  as  ever  I 
saw  in  my  life." 

The  coals  in  the  grate  shot  up  a 
sudden,  brilliant  flame  that  eclipsed 
the  soft  light  of  the  candles,  and  set 
strange  shadows  quivering  about  the 
huge  bed  and  wardrobe  and  the  dark 
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rosewood  tables.  The  winsome  young 
woman  at  her  play  and  the  old  dame 
living  back  in  a  tale  that  was  long  since 
told,  exchanged  nods  and  smiles  at  the 
thought  of  the  handsome  visitor  in  his 
green  coat  The  whisper  of  the  aged 
voice  came  blithely  :  — 

^^  Ay,  he  is  that,  Jeanie  Trim  ;  as 
handsome  a  man  as  ever  trod  I  " 

The  maid  rose,  and  passing  out  ob- 
served the  discarded  basin  of  broth. 

"What's  this?"  she  said.  "Ye'U 
no  be  able  to  see  Mr.  Kinaird  to- 
morrow if  ye  don't  take  yer  soup  the 
night." 

"  Gie  it  to  me,  Jeanie  Trim ;  I 
thought  he  wasna  coming  again  when  I 
said  I  wouldua." 

The  nurse  slipped  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  wardrobe,  and  went  out  to  tell 
that  the  soup  was  being  eaten. 

"Kinaird,"  repeated  the  minister 
meditatively.  "  I  never  heard  my  aunt 
«peak  the  name." 

"  Kinaird,"  repeated  the  daughters  ; 
and  they  too  searched  in  their  memo- 
ries. 

"  I  can  remember  my  grandfather 
and  my  grandmother,"  the  married 
daughter  spoke  incredulously.  "  There 
was  never  a  gentleman  called  Kinaird 
that  any  of  the  family  had  to  do  with. 
I'm  sure  of  that,  or  I'd  have  as  much 
as  heard  the  name." 

The  minister  shook  his  head,  dis- 
counting the  certainty. 

"  Maybe  John  will  remember  the 
name  ;  your  father,  and  your  grand- 
father too,  had  great  talks  with  him 
when  he  was  a  lad.  I'll  write  a  line 
and  ask  him.  Poor  William  or  Thomas 
might  have  known,  if  they  had  lived." 

William  and  Thomas,  grey-haired 
men,  respected  fathers  of  families,  had 
already  been  laid  by  the  side  of  their 
own  father  in  the  burying -ground. 
John  lived  in  a  distant  country,  count- 
ing himself  too  feeble  now  to  cross  the 
seas.  The  daughters,  the  younger 
members  of  this  flock,  were  passing 
into  advanced  years.  The  mother  sat 
by  her  fireside,  and  smiled  softly  to 
herself  as  she  watched  the  dancing 
flame,  and  thought  that  her  young 
lover  would  return  on  the  morrow. 


The  days  went  on. 

"  I  cannot  think  it  right  to  tamper 
with  my  mother  in  this  false  way,"  the 
spinster  daughter  spoke  tearfully. 

"  Would  you  rather  see  Mistress  Mae- 
donald  die  of  starvation  ?  "  the  doctor 
spoke  sharply  ;  he  was  tired  of  the  pro- 
test. The  doctor  approved  of  the  new 
maid.  "  She's  a  wise-like  body,"  he 
said  ;  "  let  her  have  her  way." 

"Don't  you  know  us,  mother?  "  the 
daughter  would  ask  patiently,  sadly, 
day  by  day.  But  she  never  knew 
them  ;  she  only  mistook  one  or  the 
other  of  them  at  times  for  her  own 
mother,  of  whom  she  stood  in  some 
awe. 

"  Surely  you've  forgotten  Ann  John- 
son, ma'am  ?  "  the  nurse  would  ask, 
carefully  tending  her  old  mistress. 

The  force  of  long  habit  had  made  the 
old  lady  patient  and  courteous,  but  no 
answering  gleam  came  in  her  face. 

"  Ye  know  who  I  am  ? "  the  new 
maid  would  cry  in  kindly  triumph. 

"  Oh,  ay,  I  know  you,  Jeanie  Trim." 

"  And  now  look,  I  brought  you  a  fine 
cup  of  milk,  warm  from  the  byre." 

"  Oh,  I  canua  tak'  it ;  I'm  no*think- 
ing  that  I  care  about  eating  the  day." 

"  Well,  but  I  want  to  tell  ye  "  —  with 
an  air  of  mystery.  "  Who  d'ye  think's 
down-stairs  ?  It's  Mr.  Kinaird  him- 
self." 

"  Did  he  come  round  by  the  yard  to 
the  dairy  door  ?  " 

"  That  he  did  ;  and  all  to  ask  how  ye 
were  the  day." 

The  sparkle  of  the  eye  had  returned, 
and  the  smile  that  almost  seemed  to 
dimple  the  wrinkled  cheek. 

"  And  I  hope  you  offered  him  some- 
thing to  eat,  Jeanie  ;  it's  a  long  ride  he 
takes." 

"Bread  and  cheese,  and  a  cup  of 
milk  just  like  this." 

"What  did  he  say?  Did  he  like 
what  ye  gave  him  ?  " 

"He  said  a  cup  of  milk  shouldna 
cross  his  lips  till  you'd  had  a  cupful  the 
like  of  his ;  so  I  brought  it  in  to  ye. 
You'd  better  make  haste  and  take  it 
up." 

"  Did  he  send  ye  with  the  cop,  JeanJA 
Trim  ?  " 
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^'  Ay,  be  did  that ;  and  not  a  bit  nor 
Bup  will  he  take  till  ye've  drunk  it  all, 
every  drop." 

With  evident  delight  the  cap  was 
drained. 

*^Ye  told  him  I  was  ailing  and 
couldna  see  him  the  day,  Jeanie  ?  " 

"Maybe  ye'll  see  him  to-morrow." 
The  maid  stooped  and  folded  the  white 
shawl  more  carefnlly  over  the  dame's 
breast,  and  smiled  in  protective,  kindly 
fashion.  She  had  a  good  heart  and  a 
womanly,  motherly  tonch,  although 
many  a  mistress  had  called  her  wilful 
and  pert. 

There  were  times  when  the  minister 
came  and  sat  himself  behind  his  aunt's 
chair  to  watch  and  to  listen.  He  was  a 
meditative  man,  and  wrote  many  an 
essay  upon  modern  theology,  but  here 
he  found  food  for  meditation  of  another 
sort. 

There  was  no  being  in  the  world  that 
he  reverenced  as  he  had  reverenced 
this  aged  lady.  In  his  childhood  she 
had  taught  him  to  lisp  the  measures  of 
psalm  and  paraphrase  ;  in  his  youth 
she  had  advised  him  with  shrewdest 
wisdom  ;  in  his  ministerial  life  she  had 
been  to  him  a  friend,  always  holding 
before  him  a  greater  spiritual  height  to 

be  attaiued,  and  now He  thought 

upon  his  uncle  as  he  had  known  him,  a 
very  reverent  elder  of  the  kirk,  a  man 
who  had  led  a  long  and  useful  life,  and 
to  whom  this  woman  had  rendered 
wifely  devotion.  He  thought  upon  his 
cousins,  in  whose  lives  their  mother's 
life  had  seemed  unalterably  bound  up. 
He  would  at  times  emerge  from  his 
corner,  and,  sitting  down  beside  the 
lady,  would  take  her  well-worn  Bible 
and  read  to  her  such  passages  as  he 
knew  were  graven  deep  upon  her  heart 
by  scenes  of  joy  or  sorrow,  parting  or 
meeting,  or  the  very  hours  of  birlh  or 
death,  in  the  lives  that  had  been  dearer 
to  her  than  her  own.  He  was  not  an 
emotional  man,  but  yet  there  was  a 
ringing  patlios  in  his  voice  as  he  read 
the  rhythmic  words.  At  such  times 
she  would  sit  as  if  voice  and  rhythm 
soothed  her,  or  she  would  bow  her 
head  solemnly  at  certain  pauses,  as  if 
accustomed  to  agree  to  the  sentiment 


expressed.  Heart  and  thought  were 
not  awake  to  1iim,'nor  to  the  book  he 
read,  nor  to  the  memories  he  tried  to 
arouse.  The  fire  of  the  lady's  heart 
sprang  up  only  for  one  word,  that  word 
a  name,  the  name  of  a  man  of  whose 
very  existence,  it  seemed,  no  trace  was 
left  in  all  that  coantry«side. 

The  minister  would  retreat  out  of 
the  lady's  range  of  vision  ;  and  so  great 
did  his  curiosity  grow  that  he  insti- 
gated the  maid  to  ask  certain  ques- 
tions as  she  played  at  the  game  of  the 
old  love-story  in  her  sprightly,  pitying 
way. 

<'  Now  I'll  tell  ye  a  thing  that  I  want 
to  know,"  said  the  maid,  pouring  tea 
in  a  cup.  "  What's  his  given  name  ? 
Will  ye  tell  me  that  ?  " 
"  Is  it  Mr.  Kinalrd  you  mean  ?  " 
"  It's  Mr.  Kinaird's  christened  name 
that  I'm  speering  for." 

"An'  I  canna  tell  ye  that,  for  he 
never  told  it  to  me.  It'd  be  no  place 
of  mine  to  ask  him  before  he  chose  to 
speak  o'  it  himsel'." 

"  Did  ye  never  see  a  piece  of  paper 
that  had  his  name  on  it,  or  a  card,  may* 
be?" 

"  I  dinna  mind  that  I  have,  Jeanie. 
He's  a  verra  fine  gentleman  ;  it's  just 
Mr.  Kinaird  thut^'he's  called." 

"  What  for  will  ye  no  let  me  tell  the 
master  that  he  comes  every  day  ?  " 

"Ye  must  not  tell  my  fawther, 
Jeanie  Trim" — querulously.  "No, 
no  ;  nor  my  mither.  They'll  maybe 
be  telling  liim  to  bide  away." 

"Whyw/.u:'  »!ieybe  telling  him  to 
bide  away  ? 

"Tuts!  Hew  can  I  tell  ye  why, 
when  I  dinna  know  mysel'?  Why  will 
ye  fret  me?  I'll  tak'  no  more  tea. 
Tak'  it  away  I  " 

"  I  tell  ye  he'll  ask  me  if  ye  took  it 
up.  He's  waiting  now  to  hear  that  ye 
took  a  great  big  piece  of  bread  tae  it. 
He'll  no  eat  the  bread  and  cheese  I've 
set  before  him  till  ye've  eaten  it  every 
crumb." 

"  Is  that  sae  ?  Well,  I  maun  eat  it, 
for  I  wouldna  have  him  wanting  his 
meat." 

The  meal  finished,  the  maid  pat  on 
her  most  winsome  smile.   . 
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"  Now  and  I'll  tell  ye  what  I'll  do  ; 
1*11  ^o  back  to  Mr.  Kinaird,  and  I'll  teU 
him  ye  sent  your  love  tae  him." 

'^Ye'll  do  no  sic  a  thing  as  that, 
Jeanie  Trim  I "  All  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  her  long  womanhood 
returned  in  the  impressive  air  with 
which  she  spoke.  '^  Ye'U  no  do  sic  a 
thing  as  that,  Jeanie  Trim  !  It's  no 
for  young  ladies  to  be  sending  sic  mes- 
sages to  a  gentleman,  when  he  hasna 
so  much  as  said  the  word  '  love.'  " 

Had  he  ever  said  the  word  love,  this 
Kinaird,  whose  memory  was  a  living 
presence  in  this  chamber  of  slow 
death  ?  The  minister  believed  that  he 
had  not.  There  was  no  annal  in  the 
family  letters  of  his  name,  although 
other  rejected  suitors  were  mentioned 
freely.  Had  he  told  his  love  by  look 
or  gesture,  and  left  it  unspoken,  or  had 
look  and  gesture  been  misunderstood, 
and  the  whole  slight  love-story  been 
born  where  it  had  died,  in  the  heart  of 
the  maiden  ?  ''Where  it  had  died  I  " 
—  it  had  not  died.  .  More  than  sixty 
years  had  passed,  and  the  love-story 
was  presently  enacting  itself,  as  all  past 
and  all  future  must  forever  be  enact- 
ing to  beings  for  whom  time  is  not. 
Then,  too,  where  was  he  who,  by  some 
means,  whether  of  his  own  volition  or 
not,  had  become  so  much  a  part  of  the 
pulsing  life  of  a  young  girl  that,  when 
all  else  of  life  passed  from  her  with  the 
weight  of  years,  her  heart  still  re- 
mained obedient  to  him  ?  Where  was 
he  ?  Had  his  life  gone  out  like  the 
flame  of  a  candle  when  it  is  blown  ? 
Or,  if  he  was  anywhere  in  the  univerae 
of  living  spirits,  was  he  unconscious  of 
the  power  which  he  was  wielding  ? 
Was  it  a  triumph  to  him  to  know  that 
he  had  come,  gay  and  d&xmnairt^  in 
the  bloom  of  his  youth,  into  this  long- 
existing  sanctuar}'  of  home,  and  set 
aside,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  hus- 
band, children,  and  friends,  dead  and 
living  ? 

Whatever  might  be  the  physical  as- 
pects of  the  case,  one  thing  was  cer- 
tain, that  the  influence  of  Kinaird  — 
Kinaird  alone  of  all  those  who  had 
entered  into  relations  with  the  lady — 
was  useful  at  this  time  to  come  be* 


tween  her  and  the  distressing  symp- 
toms that  would  have  resulted  from 
the  mania  of  self-starvation.  For  some 
months  longer  she  lived  in  comfort 
and  good  cheer.  This  clear  memory 
of  her  youth  was  oddly  interwoven 
with  the  forgetful  dulness  of  old  age, 
like  a  golden  thread  in  a  black  web, 
like  a  tiny  flame  on  the  hearth  that 
shoots  with  intermittent  brilliancy  into 
darkness.  She  was  always  to  see  her 
lover  upon  the  morrow ;  she  never 
woke  to  the  fact  that  ''  to-day  "  lasted 
too  long,  that  a  winter  of  morrows  had 
slipped  fruitless  by. 

The  interviews  between  Jeanie  Trim 
and  Kinaird  were  not  monotonous. 
All  else  was  monotonous.  December, 
Januaiy,  February  passed  away.  The 
mornings  and  the  evenings  brought  no 
change  outwardly  in  the  sick-room,  no 
change  to  the  appearance  of  the  fine 
old  face  and  still  stately  figure,  sug- 
gested no  variety  of  thought  or  emotion 
to  the  lady's  decaying  faculties  ;  but  at 
the  hours  when  she  sat  and  contentedly 
ate  the  food  that  the  maid  brought  her, 
her  mental  vision  cleared,  as  it  fo- 
cussed  upon  the  thought  of  her  heart's 
darling.  It  was  she  whose  questions 
suggested  nearly  all  the  variations  in 
the  game  of  imagination  which  the 
young  woman  so  aptly  played. 

''  Was  he  riding  his  black  mare, 
Jeanie  Trim  ?" 

''  I  didna  see  the  beast.  He  stood 
on  his  feet  when  he  was  tapping  at  the 
door." 

'<  Whisht  I  Ye  could  tell  if  he  wore 
his  boots  and  spurs,  an'  his  drab  waist- 
coat, buttoned  high  ?" 

''Now  that  ye  speak  of  it,  those 
were  the  very  things  he  wore." 

'^  It'd  be  the  black  mare  he  was  rid- 
ing, nae  doubt ;  he'll  have  tied  her  to 
the  gate  in  the  lane."  Or  again : 
"  Was  it  in  the  best  parlor  that  ye  saw 
him  the  day  ?  He'd  be  drinking  tea 
with  my  mither." 

"  That  he  was  ;  and  she  smiling  tae 
him  over  the  dish  of  tea." 

"  Ay,  he  looks  fine  and  handsome, 
bowing  to  my  mither  in  the  best  par- 
lor, Jeanie  Trim.  Did  ye  notice  if  he 
wore  silk  stockings  ?  " 
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^'  Fine  silk  stockings  he  wore." 

*'''  And  his  greea  coat  ?  " 

'^As  green  and  smart  as  a  hottle 
when  ye  polish  it  with  a  cloth." 

'^  Did  ye  notice  the  fine  frills  that  he 
has  to  his  shirt  ?  I've  tried  to  make 
my  fawther's  shirts  look  as  fine,  hut 
they  never  have  the  same  look."  The 
hands  of  the  old  dame  would  work  ner- 
vously as  if  eager  to  get  at  the  goffer- 
iug-irons  and  try  once  more. 

^'Au'  he'd  lay  his  hat  on  the  floor 
beside  him  ;  it's  a  way  he  has.  Did 
my  mither  tell  him  that  I  was  ailing  ? 
His  eyes  would  be  shining  the  while. 
Do  ye  notice  how  his  eyes  shine, 
Jeanie  ?  " 

*'  Ay,  do  I ;  his  eyes  shine  and  his 
hair  curls." 

i'Ye're  mistaken  there,  his  hair 
doesna  curl,  Jeanie  Trim  —  ye've  no' 
obsairved  rightly ;  his  hair  is  brown 
and  straight ;  it's  his  beard  and 
whiskers  that  curl.  Eh  I  but  they're 
bonny  I  There's  a  color  and  shine  in 
the  curl  that  minds  me  of  the  lights  I 
can  see  in  the  old  copper  kettle  when 
my  mither  lias  it  scoured  and  hung 
up  on  the  nail ;  but  his  hair  is  plain 
brown." 

''He's  a  graun'  figure  of  a  man  I" 
cried  the  blithe  maid,  ever  sympa- 
thetic. 

*'*'  Tuts  I  What  are  ye  saying,  Jeanie  I 
He's  no'  a  great  size  at  all ;  the  short- 
est of  my  brothers  is  bigger  than  him  I 
Ye  might  even  ca'  him  a  wee  man  ;  it's 
the  spirit  that  he  has  with  it  that  I 
like." 

Thus,  by  degrees,  touch  upon  touch, 
the  portrait  of  Kinaird  was  painted, 
and  whatever  misconceptions  they 
might  form  of  him  were  corrected  one 
by  one.  There  was  little  incident  de- 
picted, yet  the  figure  of  Kinaird  was 
never  drawn  passive,  but  always  in 
action. 

^'Did  my  fawthcr  no'  offer  to  send 
him  home  in  the  spring-cart  ?  It's  sair 
wet  for  him  to  be  walking  in  the  wind 
and  the  rain  the  day."  Or  :  ^'  He  had 
a  fine  bloom  on  his  cheeks,  I'll  war- 
rant, when  he  came  in  through  this 
rooming's  bluster  of  wind."  Or  again  : 
''  He'll  be  riding  to  the  hunt  with  my 


fawther  to-day;  have  they  put  their 
pink  coats  on,  Jeanie  Trim  ?  " 

The  relations  between  Kinaird  and 
the  father  and  mother  appeared  to 
be  indefinite  rather  than  unfriendly. 
There  were  times,  it  is  true,  when  he 
came  round  by  the  dairy  and  gave  pri- 
vate messages  to  Jeanie  Trim,  but  at 
other  times  he  figured  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  guests  of  a  large  and  hospi- 
table household.  Ko  special  honor 
seemed  to  be  paid  him ;  there  was 
always  the  apprehension  in  the  love- 
sick girl's  heart  that  such  timely  atten- 
tions as  the  offer  of  proper  refreshment 
or  of  the  use  of  the  spring-cart  might 
be  lacking.  The  parents  were  never  iu 
the  daughter's  confidence.  She  always 
feared  their  interference.  There  was 
no  beginning  to  the  story,  no  crisis,  no 
culmination. 

''  Now  tell  me  when  ye  first  saw  Mr. 
Kinaird  ?  "  asked  the  maid. 

But  to  this  there  was  no  answer.  It 
had  not  been  love  at  firat  sight,  its 
small  beginnings  had  left  no  impres- 
sion ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  mention 
of  a  change  in  the  relation,  nor  of  a 
parting,  only  that  suggestion  of  a  long 
and  weary  waiting,  given  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  phase  of  memory,  when 
she  refused  to  touch  her  food,  and  said 
she  was  ^'  sair  longing "  to  see   him 


again. 


The  household  at  Kelsey  Farm  had 
flourished  in  the  palmy  days  of  agricul- 
ture. Hunters  had  been  kept  and  pink 
coats  worn,  and  the  mother,  of  kin 
with  the  neighboring  gentry,  had  kept 
her  carriage  to  ride  iu.  There  had 
been  many  pleasures,  no  doubt,  for  the 
daughter  of  such  a  house  ;  but  only  one 
pleasure  remained  fixed  on  her  mem- 
ory—  the  pleasure  of  seeing  little  Ki- 
naird's  eyes  shining  upon  her.  These 
days  of  the  lady's  youth  had  happened 
at  a  time  when  religion,  if  strong,  was 
a  sombre  thing  ;  and  to  those  who  held 
the  pleasures  of  life  in  both  hands,  it 
was  little  more  than  a  name  and  a 
rite.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  no  reli- 
gious sentiment  was  stirred  with  the 
thought  of  this  old  joy  and  succeeding 
sorrow. 

The  minister  never  failed   to    read 
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some  sacred  texts  when  be  sat  beside 
ber ;  and  when  be  found  bimself  alone 
with  the  old  dame,  he  would  kneel  and 
pray  aloud  in  sueh  simple  words  as  be 
thought  she  might  understand.  He 
did  it  more  to  ease  bis  own  heart  be- 
cause of  the  love  he  bore  her  than 
because  he  supposed  that  it  made  any 
difference  in  the  sight  of  God  whether 
she  heard  him  or  not.  He  was  past 
the  prime  of  life,  and  had  fallen  into 
pompous  and  ministerial  habits  of  man- 
ner ;  but  in  his  heart  he  was  always 
pondering  to  find  what  the  realities  of 
life  might  be,  and  be  seldom  drew  false 
conclusions,  although  to  many  a  ques- 
tion he  was  content  to  find  no  answer. 
He  wore  a  serious  look  —  people  seldom 
knew  what  was  passing  in  his  mind ; 
the  doctor  began  to  think  that  he  was 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  old  dame's 
soul. 

'^  I  am  not  without  hope  of  a  lucid 
interval  at  the  end,"  he  said ;  ^'  there 
is  wonderful  vitality  yet,  and  it's  little 
more  than  the  power  of  memory  that  is 
impaired." 

At  this  hope  the  daugbtera  caught 
eagerly.  They  were  plain  women,  nar- 
row and  dull,  but  their  mother  had 
been  no  ordinary  woman  ;  her  power 
of  love  had  created  in  them  an  affection 
for  her  which  transcended  ordinary 
filial  affection.  They  had  inherited 
from  ber  such  strong  domestic  feel- 
ings that  they  felt  her  defection  from 
all  family  ties  for  the  sake  of  the  ab- 
sent father  and  brothers,  felt  it  with  a 
poignancy  which  the  use  and  wont  of 
those  winter  months  did  not  seem  to 
blunt. 

No  sudden  shock  or  fit  came  to  bring 
about  the  end.  Gradually  the  old 
dame's  strength  failed.  There  came 
an  hour  in  the  springtime  — it  was  the 
midnight  hour  of  an  April  night  — 
when  she  lay  upon  her  bed,  sitting  up 
high  against  white  pillows,  gasping  for 
the  last  breaths  that  she  would  ever 
draw.  They  had  drawn  aside  the  old- 
fashioned  bed-curtains,  so  that  they 
hung  like  high,  dark  pillars  at  the  four 
posts.  They  had  opened  wide  the 
windows,  and  the  light  spring  wind 
blew  through  the  room  fresh  with  the 


dews  of  night.  Outside,  the  moon  was 
riding  among  her  clouds  ;  the  night 
was  white.  The  budding  trees  shook 
their  twigs  together  in  the  garden. 
Inside  the  room,  firelight  and  lamp- 
light, each  fiickering  much  because  of 
the  wind,  mingled  with  the  moonlight, 
but  did  not  wholly  obscure  its  misty 
presence.  They  all  stood  there  —  the 
minister,  the  doctor,  the  grey-haired 
daughters  sobbing,  looking  and  longing 
for  one  glance  of  recognition,  the  nm*8e, 
and  the  new  maid. 

They  all  knelt,  while  the  minister 
said  a  prayer. 

"She's  looking  differently  now,'^ 
whispered  the  home-keeping  daughter* 
She  had  drawn  her  handkerchief  from 
her  eyes  and  was  looking  with  awed 
solicitude  at  her  mother's  face. 

"Yes,  there's  a  change  coming," 
said  the  married  daughter ;  her  large 
bosom  heaved  out  the  words  with  ex* 
cited  emotion. 

"  Speak  to  her  of  my  father  —  it  wilt 
bring  her  mind  back  again,"  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  minister,  pushing  him> 
forward  to  do  what  they  asked. 

The  minister  took  the  lady's  hand» 
in  his  and  spoke  out  clearly  and 
strongly  in  her  ear  ;  but  he  spoke  not, 
at  first,  of  husband  or  children,  but  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

Memories  that  had  lain  asleep  so- 
long  seemed  slowly  to  awaken  for  one 
last  moment. 

"You  know  what  I  am  saying,, 
auntie  ?  "  The  minister  spoke  strongly, 
as  to  one  who  was  deaf. 

There  was  a  smile  on  the  handsome 
old  face. 

"  Ay,  I  know  weel :  <  The  Lord  is 

my    Shepherd ;     I  shallna   want 

though  I  walk  through  the  valley  o' 
the  shadow  of  death.'  " 

"  My  uncle,  and  Thomas,  and  Wil- 
liam have  gone  before  you,  auntie." 

"Ay"— with  a  satisfied  smile -« 
"  they've  gone  before." 

"You  know  who  I  am?"  he  said 
again. 

She  knew  him,  and  took  leave  of 
him.  She  took  leave  of  each  of  her 
daughters,  but  in  a  calm,  weak  way,  as 
one  who  had  waded  too  far  into  the 
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river  of  death  to  be  much  concerned 
with  the  things  of  earth. 

The  doctor  pressed  her  hand,  and 
the  faithful  nurse.  The  minister,  feel- 
ing that  justice  should  be  done  to  one 
whose  wit  had  brought  great  relief,  bid 
the  maid  go  forward. 

She  was  weeping,  but  she  spoke  in 
the  free,  caressing  way  that  she  had 
used  so  long. 

^'  Ye  know  who  I  am,  ma'am  ?  " 

The  dying  eyes  looked  her  full  in  the 
face,  but  gave  no  recognition. 

"It's  Jeanie Trim.'' 

"  Na,  na,  I  remember  a  Jeanie  Trim 
long  syne,  but  you're  not  Jeanie 
Trim  I " 

The  maid  drew  back  discomfited. 

The  minister  began  to  repeat  a 
psalm  that  she  loved.  The  daughters 
sat  on  the  bedside,  holding  her  hands. 
So  they  waited,  and  she  seemed  to  fol- 
low the  meaning  of  the  psalm  as  it 
went  on,  until  suddenly 

She  turned  her  head  feebly  towards 
a  space  by  the  bed  where  no  one  stood. 
She  drew  her  hands  from  her  daugh- 
ters' and  made  as  if  to  stretch  them  out 
to  a  new-comer.    She  smiled. 

"Mr.  Kinaird  I  "  she  murmured; 
then  she  died. 

"You  might  have  thought  that  he 
was  there  himself,"  said  the  daughters, 
awestruck. 

"  Who  knows  but  that  he  was 
there  ?  "    And  the  minister  thought. 

L.  DOUGALL. 


From  Blaokwood's  Magaiine. 

THE  ENGLISH    FOOD    GIFTS    AFTEB  THE 
SIEGE  OF  PARIS. 

When  the  siege  of  Paris  was  draw- 
ing to  its  end,  and  when  lamentable 
reports  of  the  starvation  that  was  going 
on  inside  were  circulating  about  Eu- 
rope, everybody  took  it  for  granted 
that,  for  a  time  after  the  opening  of  the 
gates  and  until  regular  supplies  could 
be  obtained  once  more,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  would  be  in 
serious  straits  for  food.  The  stocks  in 
the  place  were  known  to  be  on  the  point 
of  exhaustion  ;  the  railways  had  been 


much  damaged,  and  required  to  be  got 
back  into  working  condition  before 
traffic  could  be  reorganized  and  provi- 
sions brought  in  ;  and  it  was  imagined^ 
additionally,  that  a  good  many  people 
would  have  no  money  to  pay  for  bread. 
For  these  various  reasons  it  seemed 
certain  to  outsiders  that  a  period  of 
serious  want  would  have  to  be  bridged 
over.  The  gaze  of  the  world  was  fixed 
on  Paris  ;  everybody  felt  personal  sor- 
row for  it ;  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
griefs  of  its  inhabitants  was  everywhere 
expressed.  In  England,  as  elsewhere, 
the  talk  of  the  time  was  full  of  sym- 
pathy ;  and  in  England  —  though  not 
elsewhere  —  active  measures  were 
taken  to  show  the  reality  of  that  sym- 
pathy. The  lord  mayor  of  London 
called  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion 
House,  as  he  usually  does  when  a  great 
suffering  claims  alleviation,  appealed 
to  the  British  public  to  help  Paris,  and 
opened  a  subscription.  With  the  prod- 
uct of  that  subscription  (which  was 
large),  food  was  bought  in  quantities  in 
anticipation  of  the  surrender,  and  was 
sent  off  to  Havre  and  Dieppe,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  effort  and  good  luck,  it 
might,  somehow,  be  got  up  to  Paris  in 
time  to  be  of  use. 

The  situation  appeared  to  be  made 
worse  still  by  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  capitulation,  which  stipulated  that 
no  food  for  Paris  should  be  drawn  from> 
any  of  the  portions  of  France  then  oc- 
cupied by  the  Germans,  —  the  reason 
being  that  the  conquerors  needed  for 
themselves  all  that  those  portions  could 
produce.  This  restriction  signified 
that,  as  all  the  northern  departments, 
up  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  were  in  Ger- 
man hands,  and  21s  German  regiments 
had  stretched  out  beyond  Normandy  in 
the  west,  and  beyond  Burgundy  in  the 
south,  supplies  for  the  capital  could 
only  be  practically  sought  in  distant 
departments.  But  the  Germans,  very 
generously,  did  not  enforce  this  clause, 
and  allowed  food  to  be  bought  for  Paris 
wherever  it  could  be  found,  even  at 
Versailles,  where  they  really  required 
it  for  their  own  people.  The  result 
was  that,  as  the  railways  were  patched 
up  wonderfully  fast,  stocks  got  in  with 
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a  relative    abundance   and  a  positive 
speed  which  astonished  the  beholders. 

It  happened  in  reality,  after  all  this 
apprehension,  that  Paris  had  scarcely 
starved  at  all,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  Everybody  who  had  money  to 
spend  was  able,  throughout  the  siege, 
to  obtain  necessaries  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, and  even  certain  luxuries.  The 
starvation  that  was  so  much  talked  of 
by  commiserating  Europe  rarely  meant, 
for  the  mass  of  the  population,  any 
absolute  absence  of  food.  I  did  not 
hear  of  one  proved  case  of  death  from 
hunger ;  but,  of  course,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  none  occurred,  for,  even  in 
ordinary  times,  people  in  large  agglom- 
erations die  frequently  from  want. 
Throughout  the  siege,  too,  charity  was 
at  work  with  open  hands ;  the  richer 
people  contributed  abundantly  to  the 
relief  of  the  needs  around  them. 
There  was  discomfort  for  the  wealthy  ; 
there  was  scantiness  for  the  middle 
classes ;  there  was  privation  for  the 
poor  ;  all  sorts  of  unaccustomed  nour- 
ishment were  utilized ;  but  there  was 
always  food  of  some  sort,  though  gen- 
erally inferior  in  quality,  and  in  many 
cases  insufficient  in  quantity.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  persons,  especially 
women,  had,  towards  the  end,  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  bread  at  all,  be- 
cause at  that  time  it  had  to  be  fetched, 
with  tickets,  from  the  bakers'  shops,  a 
process  which  involved  hours  of  wait- 
ing in  the  cold.  Yarious  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia, and  even  of  organic  diseases, 
were  brought  on  by  bad  eating ;  in- 
flammations of  the  chest  were  numer- 
ous ;  but,  so  far  as  I  could  learn  on  the 
spot  (and  I  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  inquire,  at  the  time),  most  of  the 
damage  done  was  to  persons  of  pre- 
vious weak  health.  I  must  say,  also, 
that  the  consequences  did  not  always 
manifest  themselves  at  once, — in 
many  cases  they  appeared  months 
afterwards ;  deaths  from  illnesses 
caused  by  the  siege  were  heard  of 
more  frequently  perhaps  in  1872  than 
in  1871.  The  men  were  better  off  than 
the  women,  because,  during  tlie  whole 
duration  of  the  investment,  nearly  all 
oi  them  could  get  two  francs  a  day  as 


National  Guards,  while  the  women 
could  earn  nothing,  and  suffered,  con- 
sequently, more.  There  were,  of 
courae,  many  cases  of  exceptional  dis- 
tress ;  many  persons  were  unable  to 
digest,  or  even  to  swallow,  the  abom- 
inable bread  that  was  supplied  to  the 
public  during  the  concluding  weeks 
(those  who  could  afford  it  did  their 
baking  at  home  with  flour  they  bad 
laid  up  at  the  beginning,  or  else  ate 
rice  instead  of  bread)  ;  of  course  the 
scarcity  of  fuel  and  the  bitter  cold  of 
the  winter  of  1870  added  to  the  suffer- 
ing ;  but  that  suffering,  though  occa- 
sionally intense,  was  not  universal, 
and,  especially,  it  never  presented  the 
character  of  true  siege  famine.  An- 
other fortnight  would  have  produced 
that  famine  ;  but  the  capitulation  was 
signed  in  time,  and,  taking  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  putting  aside  the 
exceptions,  Paris  went  through  only 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  consequences 
of  a  prolonged  investment.  Occasional 
instances  of  acute  misery  cannot  be 
counted  for  anything  under  such  cir- 
cumstances and  amidst  so  vast  a  pop- 
ulation. Considering  what  war  really 
is,  what  it  really  means,  and  what  it 
may  entail,  Paris  made  scarcely  any 
acquaintance  with  its  limitless  horrors. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  illness,  but 
no  general  starvation  properly  so  called. 
For  a  city  of  brightness  and  pleasure 
the  trial  was  very  painful  and  humil- 
iating ;  but  for  a  beleaguered  fortress 
it  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  trial. 
As  a  moral  and  material  hardship  in- 
flicted suddenly  on  people  who  had 
always  lived  in  insouciance^  the  siege 
was  extremely  worrying  and  painful; 
but  as  a  military  operation,  involving 
possibly  all  the  frightful  followings  of 
battle,  it  induced,  comparatively,  very 
few  woes  at  all.  The  situation  might 
have  been  so  immeasurably  worse  than 
it  was  that,  putting  aside  isolated  cases, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  been 
thoroughly  bad. 

At  the  immediate  moment,  however, 
nothing  of  this  truth  was  known  ;  the 
facts  only  came  out  by  slow  degrees. 
The  exact  contrary,  indeed,  was  be- 
lieved outside.    And  that  was  why  the 
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world  wept  for  Paris,  and  why  the  En- 
glish of  the  period  desired  to  aid  in 
mitigating  her  sorrows. 

The  capiiuhition  and  the  armistice 
were  signed  about  27th  January,  and 
on  4th  February  (if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly) Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  and  Mr. 
George  Moore  arrived  in  Paris  as  dele- 
gates of  the  lord  mayor's  committee, 
bringing  with  them  a  first  small  supply 
of  stores.  They  set  themselves  at  once 
to  prepare  for  the  distribution  of  *'  the 
English  gifts "  that  were  following 
them,  formed  a  Paris  committee  to 
help  in  the  work,  and  were  good 
enough  to  ask  me  to  join  it.  I  had 
just  come  in  from  Versailles,  where  I 
had  passed  the  siege  time  ;  I  was  very 
curious  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the 
state  of  Paris,  and  was  particularly 
glad  of  this  opportunity  to  examine,  in 
a  special  and  practical  form,  the  true 
condition  of  things  inside.  The  work 
on  that  committee  made  me  acquainted 
with  details  which  I  could  scarcely 
have  got  to  know  in  any  other  way,  and 
luy  recollection  of  it  enables  me  to  tell 
some  of  the  points  of  a  story  which  at 
the  time  attracted  much  attention,  but 
which  is  now,  I  presume,  almost  for- 
gotten. 

Our  committee  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ti'anspoii  of  the  stores  to 
Paris  ;  its  function  was  limited  to  their 
distribution  when  they  got  there.  I 
knew,  therefore,  nothing,  except  in  a 
very  general  way,  about  the  difficulties 
of  carriage  and  the  labor  of  surmount- 
ing them  ;  I  remember  only  that  great 
energy  was  employed,  that  much  credit 
was  due  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
forwarding  from  the  forts,  and  that 
Colonel  Wortley  and  Mr.  Moore  were 
indefatigable.  Their  first  act  was  to 
organize  depots  all  over  the  town,  espe- 
cially in  the  poorer  districts.  I  forget 
how  many  there  were,  but  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  the  number  was 
between  a  dozen  and  twenty.  There 
were,  frequently,  delays  in  conveying 
the  stores  from  the  railway  station  to 
the  depots,  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
liorses  ;  and  the  unpacking  and  divi- 
sion into  portions  for  each  applicant 
took  up  a  good  deal  of  time.    If  we 
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could  have  given  a  whole  cheese  to 
one,  a  whole  ham  to  a  second,  a  box 
of  biscuits  to  a  third,  and  a  bag  of  cof- 
fee to  a  fourth,  and  have  left  them  to 
settle  the  sharing  between  them,  we 
should  have  got  on  much  faster  ;  but, 
as  it  was,  we  were  often  forced  to  keep 
the  people  waiting  while  hundreds  of 
heaps  of  varied  provisions,  in  a  trans- 
portable condition,  were  prepared  in 
rows.  When  once  that  was  done,  the 
handing  out  went  on  very  fast.  At 
each  depot  a  staff  was  installed,  and, 
during  the  earlier  days,  the  task  of  giv- 
ing went  on  uninterruptedly,  even  at 
night.  Paris  knew  within  twenty-four 
hours  that  food  was  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and  Paris  came  in  crowds  to 
ask  for  it.  The  crowds,  in  themselves, 
supplied  no  reliable  testimony  of  the 
existence  of  great  want,  for  they  would 
appear  again  to-day,  in  equal  numbers, 
if  food  were  once  more  offered  for 
nothing  ;  but  in  their  aspect  and  their 
composition  there  were  details  which 
showed,  in  some  degree  at  least,  that 
the  nature  of  the  occasion  was  special. 
Again,  the  food  was,  of  necessity,  dis- 
tributed haphazard,  and  the  process  in 
itself  revealed  little  on  the  surface  ;  but 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  was 
favorable  to  penetrate  into  it,  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  the  starvelings,  and  to 
discover  the  personal  causes  which 
led  them  to  come  and  beg,  it  assumed 
a  totally  different  character,  and  be- 
came at  moments  intensely  interest- 
ing. 

For  many  days  I  passed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  my  time  in  the  depots, 
or  outside  them  talking  to  the  waiting 
mob,  and  I  heard  a  quantity  of  tales  of 
suffering,  the  majority  of  which  were, 
I  fancy  (judging  from  the  manner  of 
telling,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  state- 
ments), mainly  imaginary,  while  some 
few  of  them  were,  I  dare  say,  pain- 
fully true.  I  repeat,  however,  before 
narrating  stories,  that  I  regarded  the 
authentic  ones  as  exceptions,  and  that 
the  famine  provoked  by  the  siege 
alone,  and  not  by  general  or  accidental 
causes,  was  not  so  serious  as  the  Euro- 
pean public  had  supposed.  Other  wit- 
nesses may,  possibly,  hold  a  precisely 
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contrary  opinioa  ;  I  speak  solely  for 
myself,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  sit- 
uation, so  far  as  I  could  measure  it, 
and  after  diligent  inquiry  amongst 
those  who  were  best  placed  to  know 
the  facts. 

The  first  depot  opened  was  some- 
where near  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Yictoires  ;  and,  as  it  was  the  first, 
the  rush  to  it  was  great.  The  column 
of  people  was  indeed  so  long  that  it 
stretched,  six  or  eight  thick,  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  past  the 
Bourse.  Several  of  us  went  down  on 
the  first  evening  and  found  men  and 
women  standing  or  sitting  on  the  pave- 
ments, a  few  with  wraps,  many  with- 
out. Various  classes  were  represented 
amongst  them  ;  some  looked  not  only 
respectable,  but  almost  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  lower  middle  strata  ;  the 
vast  majority,  however,  were  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor,  and  seemed  wretch- 
edly unfit,  with  their  tattered  clothes, 
to  support  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  of 
waiting  in  the  bitter  air.  It  was  so 
dark  (there  was  no  gas,  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  no  coal  to  make  it  with) 
that  we  could  not  see  clearly  ;  but  our 
eyes  had  grown  somewhat  accustomed 
to  the  gloom,  and  we  were  able,  on 
looking  closely,  to  perceive  approxi- 
mately the  features  of  the  people,  and 
sometimes  the  expressions  of  their 
faces.  As  we  peered  into-  the  thick- 
nesses of  the  crowd  and  sought  for 
revelations  of  the  nature  of  its  ele- 
ments, a  lady  with  us  —  Madame  de 
y. —  happened  to  notice  a  woman 
leaning  wearily  against  a  lamp-post. 
She  spoke  to  her,  and  was  told  one  of 
the  usual  stories  of  children  starving,  a 
drunken  husband,  no  fire,  and  no  food  ; 
and  as  she  looked  nearer  still,  she  be- 
came, aware  that,  the  woman  was  far 
advanced*  in  pregnancy,  seemed  miser- 
ably Y^eak,  and  was  assuredly  in  no 
condition  to  pass  a  night  on  the  icy 
stones.'  So,  after  exchanging  a  few 
words  withr  GoIoqi^  Wortley,  Madame 
de  Y.  said  to  the  woman  in  alow  voice, 
in  order  that  the  others  might  not  hear, 
'^  I  know  the  English  people  who  are 
distributing  the  food,  and  as  yon  are  so 
unfit  to  await  your  turn,  I  have  ob- 


tained permission  from  them  to  go  intO' 
the  depot  and  to  bring  you  out  some 
provisions.  Wait  at  this  lamp-post  till 
I  come  back."  Then,  after  taking  a 
few  steps  towards  the  depot  it  occurred 
to  Madame  de  Y.  that  she  had  nothing 
in  which  to  carry  loaves  and  meat ;  sa 
she  went  back  to  the  woman  and  whis- 
pered to  her,  <<  Give  me  your  apron  to^ 
bring  it  in."  At  this  proposal  th& 
woman  shrank  back  suspiciously,  think- 
ing evidently  that  it  was  a  mere  trick 
to  steal  her  apron ;  whereon  Madame 
de  Y.  went  on,  with  ready  thought,. 
''And  as  I  shall  need  both  my  haud» 
to  hold  the  comers  of  the  apron,  I  will* 
ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  keep  my 
muff  for  me  while  I  am  gone."  Thi& 
pacified  the  woman,  for  she  had  sense 
enough  to  recognize  that  a  sable  muff" 
was  worth  more  than  a  blue  apron  ;  sa 
she  untied  the  strings,  muttering, 
''  Well,  I  hope  it's  all  right ;  but  don't 
be  long."  Ten  minutes  afterwards 
Madame  de  Y.  was  back  again  with 
as  heavy  a  weight  as  her  arms  could 
carry,  and  then  a  new  difficulty  arose. 
The  woman  in  her  eagerness  almost 
fiung  the  muff  at  its  owner,  seized  the 
bundle  feverishly,  did  not  stop  to  thank, 
and  hurried  off ;  but  the  neighbors  in 
the  crowd,  observing  what  had  hap- 
pened, claimed  noisily,  almost  bnitafiy, 
the  same  privilege,  declaring  that  it 
was  a  shame  to  do  for  one  what  was 
not  done  for  all,  and  asserting  that  the 
woman  had  no  rights  superior  to  theirs. 
As  they  began  to  grow  threatening, 
and  as  there  were  no  police,  two  or 
three  of  us  stood  in  between  them  and 
Madame  de  Y.,  while  others  got  her 
away,  pursued  by  abuse,  into  the  shel- 
ter of  the  depot.  The  incident  was 
not  pleasant,  but  it  gave  us  the  meas- 
ure of  some  of  the  characters  we  had 
to  deal  with,  and  it  supplied  new  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  theory  (which 
is  so  widely  held)  that  it  is  folly  to  be 
kind. 

Inside  the  depot  the  sight  was  cari- 
ous. It  was  our  first  experience,  and 
we  all  looked  on  intently.  The  people 
came  in,  singly,  through  one  door,  and 
passed  out  at  another ;  and,  as  each 
man  or  woman  advanced  suddenly  into 
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the  light,  the  astonishing  variety  of 
their  expressions  struck  us  all.  Many 
looked  8o  brokenly  fagged  that  their 
faces  had  lost  all  other  meaning ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  had  become 
uncontrollably  excited ;  some  were 
savage  with  ill-temper,  and  some  trem- 
bling with  joy  ;  some  were  sullen,  and 
some  were  eager ;  the  eyes  of  some 
stared  at  us  scowlingly  and  defiantly ; 
the  eyes  of  others  brightened  glutton- 
ously as  they  caught  sight  of  the  piles 
of  biscuits,  cheeses,  and  hams,  and  the 
packets  of  coffee  and  sugar ;  some  (a 
very  small  minority)  thanked  enthusi- 
astically, with  tears  in  their  eyes ; 
others  grasped  almost  fiercely  the  ob- 
jects handed 'to  them,  and  rushed  out 
into  the  darkness,  to  begin  munching. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  a  distressing 
sight,  and  I  imagine  that  we  all  went 
to  bed  that  night  with  an  uncomfort- 
able sensation  in  our  throats. 

On  other  occasions,  in  the  daytime,  I 
was  able  to  look  with  more  scrutiny 
and  more  fruit  at  the  composition  of 
the  waiting   crowd,  and   my   general 
impression  was  that  it  was  more  mis- 
erable, more  ill-conditioned,  and,  espe- 
cially, more  evil-faced,  than  even  the 
dirtiest  crowds  usually  are.    A  good 
many  persons  in  it  were  relatively  de- 
cent ;   honesty  and  goodness  —  mixed 
with  anxiety   and  fatigue — could  be 
perceived  in  the  features  of  several  of 
its  members ;    but  the  general  effect 
produced   by  it  was  one  of   extreme 
wretchedness  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  it 
contained,  here    and   there,  some   of 
those  strangely  awful  faces  —  the  faces 
of   habitual   criminals  —  which,  when 
perceived  suddenly,  almost  choke  those 
who  catch  sight   of   them.    In  some 
Paris  prisons,  and  in  all  Paris  street- 
fightings,    I    had    beheld,    with    be- 
wilderment and  horror,  an  infamy  of 
expression  in  many  countenances  which 
exceeded  all  that  imagination  usually 
conceives.    In  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  life  such  faces  are  never  to  be  found 
in  Paris  ;  it  is  only  in  jails  and  during 
revolutions  that  they  can  be  seen  in 
any  numbers ;  and  it  was  behind  bars 
or    barricades   that   I   had   perceived 
them  so  far.    Yet  there  they  were  in 


the    street,  physiognomies  so   appall- 
ingly    depraved,    so     befouled    with 
degradations  and  defilements,  so  denat- 
uralized   by    hideous    appetites,    that 
gorillas  would  have  seemed  angels  of 
purity  beside    them, —  physiognomies 
that,  without  actually  staring  at  them, 
no  one  could  have  supposed  possible  in 
man.    They  could  not  be  described  as 
animal,  for  no   animal  is   capable  of 
expressing  such  pollution  or  of  exhibit- 
ing such  vice ;    they  had  a  meaning 
which  humanity  alone,  dragged  down 
to  its  deepest  corruption,  can  convey. 
Well,   in   the    crowds   awaiting   food 
those  faces  were  rather  frequently  rep- 
resented ;    I  saw   them    there  in  the 
open  air  for   the   first   time — except 
during  a  revolution.    Of  course,  they 
were    not   really   abundant ;   but  the 
excessiveness  of   their  horror,  so  in- 
finitely more  out  of  place  in  the  bright- 
ness of  sunlight  than  in  the  darkness 
of  prison  or  amidst  the  violence  of  a 
ript,  seemed  to  multiply  them,  until,  in 
a  waking  nightmare,  I  saw  them  every- 
where.   There    they  were,  in  liberty 
and  peace,  conditions  which,  till  then, 
I  had  never  associated  with  them  ;  and 
they  showed  no  shame.    Their  right  to 
the  ''  English  gifts  ''  was  as  real  as  that 
of  all  the  others  ;  and  yet  the  others, 
even    the    most   wretched   of    them, 
shrank  instinctively  away  from  them, 
and  left  around  them  a  ring  of  empty 
space.    But  the  creatures  with  those 
faces  did  not  perceive  their  solitude, — 
they  did  not  even  seek  to  collect  to- 
gether and  support  each  other ;  each 
one  of  them  stood  apart  alone ;  from 
each  of  them  seemed  to  exude  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  atmosphere  of  abomi- 
nation.   And   as   I  watched   them,  a 
friend  whispered  to  me,  "Where  do 
those  gentlemen  live  when  they  are  at 
home  ?    I  should  like  to  know,  so  as 
not  to  call  on  them." 

The  spectacle  of  the  weary  column 
was  so  saddening  that  it  did  not  need 
the  additional  impress  of  the  presence 
of  those  monsters.  Yet  there  they 
were,  and  there  was  no  disputing  their 
title  to  be  there.  The  food  was  for 
anybody  who  chose  to  ask  for  it ;  they 
asked.    It  will  be  a  comparative  relief 
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to  my  1116111017  to  begin  talkiug  again 
about  the  depots. 

Yet  the  scenes  in  them  were  neither 
varied  nor  agreeable  ;  they  were,  in- 
deed, both  monotonous  and  disagree- 
able, and,  after  the  first  effect  upon  us 
had  worn  off,  we  looked  on  at  them 
with  weariness  of  spirit.  It  did  not 
suffice  to  keep  up  our  attention  to  tell 
ourselves  that  the  men  were  French 
electors,  and  therefore  politically  our 
equals ;  that  the  women  were  wives 
and  mothers  (or,  at  all  events,  daugh- 
ters), and  our  fellow-beings ;  and  that 
all  of  them  deserved  our  sympathy 
because  they  were  hungry  ;  we  did 
not,  when  a  day  or  two  bad  passed, 
find  those  considerations  effective.  We 
discovered  we  were  there  to  discharge 
A  duty,  not  to  satisfy  a  curiosity,  and 
the  duty  became  ugly.  Never  did  I 
perceive  so  clearly  the  value  of  curi- 
osity as  a  stimulant  and  encourage- 
ment. As  it  faded  away,  that  mob, 
which,  Bt  the  beginning  liad  seemed  to 
me  so  full  of  the  promise  of  passion- 
ately interesting  discoveries,  assumed 
more  and  more  its  proper  aspect  of 
dirty  misery  and  uninstructive  repul- 
siveuess ;  it  told  me  nothing,  and  it 
smelt  very  nasty.  And  I  could  not  dis- 
guise from  myself  that  it  lowered  my 
idea  of  humanity,  and  that  it  became 
unpleasant  to  me  to  recognize  that, 
after  all,  I  was  identical  with  those 
repellent  persons,  and  was  differen- 
tiated from  them  solely  by  the  accident 
that  I  had  received  an  education  and 
they  had  not.  Fortunately  I  had  not 
much  time  to  indulge  my  disagreeable 
sensations  ;  but  I  mention  them  be- 
cause they  formed  part  of  the  daj's 
work,  and  because  they  showed  that 
some  training  is  needed  (in  many  cases, 
at  all  events)  to  fit  us  to  endure  con- 
tact with  filth  and  unwholesomeness. 
Those  processions  through  the  depots 
were  distinctly  trying,  and,  with  indi- 
vidual exceptions,  distinctly  tiresome. 
Now  that  I  have  sufficiently  described 
their  main  features,  I  can  turn  away 
from  them,  and  can  begin  to  talk 
of  the  more  attractive  subject  of  the 
individual  exceptions. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these 


depots  was  installed  in  the  then  unfin- 
ished shop  of  the  Bon  March^,  which 
had    been  built   just  before  the  war 
broke  out.    The  proprietor  of  tlie  es-* 
tablishment  —  M.   Aristide   Boucicaut, 
who  was  an  excellent  man,  as  well  as 
api*odigious  linen-draper  —  had  offered 
the  use  of  his  great  ground-fioor,  with 
a  special  entrance  at  the  angle  opposite 
the  end  of  the  Hue  de  Sevres,  where 
there  was  a  large  open  space.    As  the 
neighborhood  was  poor  and  populous,  a 
considerable  supply  of  food  was  accu* 
mulated   there,  in   anticipation    of   a 
large    crowd,  and   public   notice  was 
given  of  the  moment  at  which  the  dis- 
tribution would  commence.    More  than 
twenty-four    hours    before    the    hour 
named  people  began  to  collect  at  the 
corners,  and  when  the  morning  came 
the  entire  space  was  filled  with  a  rest- 
less crowd,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had   passed   the   night  there.    There 
must  have  been  ten  thousand  persons 
assembled,  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
women.     About    eleven    o'clock   the 
members  of  the  committee  reached  the 
Bon  March^,  and  were  joined  by  sev- 
eral friends.    The  first  news  given  to 
us  was  that  the  impatience  of  the  mob 
was   growing    dangerous,    and,    espe- 
cially, that  the  pressure  at  the  corner 
was  so  violent  that,  if  it  could    not 
be  relieved,  there  would  inevitably  be 
accidents.     Unfortunately,  the  prepa- 
rations for  distribution  were  not  com- 
plete ;  another  hour  was  needed  before 
a  sufficient  number  of  portions  could 
be  got  ready,  and  the  question  was  how 
to  hold  the  people  steady  in  the  inter- 
val.   Some  of  us  went  to  the  window 
on  the  first  floor  and  looked  out.    It 
was  an  ugly  and  a  painful  sight.    The 
instant    we    appeared,    thousands    of 
white  faces,  some    furious,  some  be- 
seeching, turned  up  to  us,  and  cries 
arose   that  we  were  deceiving   them, 
that  the  hour  was  past,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  let  in.     Screams  of  terri- 
fied, half-stified  women   rang  through 
the  air,  as  the  mob  swayed  and  surged. 
There  were  half-a-dozen  of  us  at  that 
window,  staring  at  the  sight,  but  the 
only  two  that  1  remember  were   Lau- 
rence Oliphant  and  Mr.  Landells,  the 
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artist  of  the  Illustrated  Londmi  News ; 
there  were  two  or  three  of  the  embassy 
as  well,  but  I  forget  which  of  them. 
We  shouted  to  the  people,  entreating 
them  to  stand  still,  and  promising  that 
the  door  should  be  opened  the  instant 
we  were  ready ;  but  they  could  not 
hear  for  the  noise  they  were  making, 
and  we  grew  more  and  more  certain 
that  some  of  them  would  be  crushed  if 
we  could  find  no  means  of  making 
them  stand  back.  While  we  were  hes- 
itating what  to  do,  we  saw  that  a 
woman  liad  faUen  beneath  the  window 
and  was  being  trampled  on.  Thereon 
we  all  ran  anxiously  down-stairs ;  M. 
Boucicaut  managed  to  force  open  the 
upper  half  of  the  iron  shutter  of  the 
ground-floor  corner  window,  and  he 
and  I  scrambled  on  to  the  top  of  some 
empty  cases,  so  as  to  be  able  to  look 
out  above  the  mob  and  try  to  save  tlie 
woman.  Directly  we  put  our  heads 
out,  some  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
we  beheld  just  under  us,  between  the 
people,  portions  of  what  looked  like  a 
bundle  of  rags  mixed  with  arms  and 
legs,  the  others  stamping  on  it  from 
sheer  impossibility  of  resisting  the 
thrust  from  behind,  It  was  sickening 
to  see  the  poor  creature  killed  under 
our  eyes  in  that  way,  and  we  roared 
out  supplications  to  the  mob  to  spare 
her  and  to  hold  back,  if  only  for  an 
instant,  while  she  was  lifted  out.  In 
some  strange  way,  by  a  fierce  effort  of 
the  front  ranks,  there  came  two  sec- 
onds of  recoil ;  three  other  women  got 
space  enough  to  stoop  and  to  pick  up 
the  lamentable  bundle,  and,  stretching 
out  our  arms  till  we  nearly  fell  out  of 
the  window  ourselves,  we  managed  to 
get  hold  of  it  and  to  bring  it  up  to  our 
level,  the  nearer  portions  of  the  crowd 
cheering  as  we  got  it  in.  A  moment 
later  we  were  on  the  floor  with  our 
burden,  and  laid  it  on  a  counter.  It 
was  a  youngish  woman,  white,  insen- 
sible, bleeding  from  small  cuts,  covered 
with  dirt,  her  clothes  in  pieces.  We 
bathed  her  face  and  liands,  and,  after 
a  while,  got  her  round,  so  far  at  least 
that  she  could  begin  to  speak  a  little. 
At  first  she  was  only  dimly  conscious, 
and  veiy  breathless,  and  seemed  bewil- 


dered with  terror ;  but  by  degrees  she 
became  calm,  gained  a  little  strength, 
and  told  us  she  had  passed  thirty  hours 
standing  at  that  corner,  had  felt  the 
pressure  gradually  increasing,  and,  sud- 
denly, had  known  no  more.  We  gave 
her  cold  beef-tea  (the  only  liquid  food 
we  had),  with  bread  soaked  in  it,  and, 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  stand,  got  up 
a  little  subscription  for  her  amongst 
ourselves,  filled  a  basket  with  various 
food,  and  when,  after  an  hour  of  rest, 
she  had  grown  comparatively  strong, 
sent  her  on  her  way  by  another  door. 

By  the  time  9he  was  gone  everything 
was  at  last  ready,  and  the  door  was 
opened.  The  first  rush  rather  over- 
powered us  ;  the  pushing  was  violent ; 
the  weaker  were  thrown  down  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  people  behaved  well, 
and  waited  for  their  turn  without  too 
much  complaint. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  woman  we  dragged  in,  for  the 
reason  that  it  supplies  an  example  of  a 
really  bad  case  brought  about  by  the 
siege  alone,  and  shows  exactly  what 
was  the  nature  and  the  course  of  the 
siege  distress,  when  that  distress  was 
real.  I  felt,  instinctively,  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  about  that  womau, 
and  had  a  vague  impression  that,  as  I 
had  helped  somewhat  to  save  her  life, 
I  ought  not  to  stop  there,  but  was 
bound  to  go  on  and  to  try  to  discover 
what  her  needs  were,  and  whether 
anything  practical  could  be  done  for 
her.  I  had  asked  for  her  address,  pri- 
vately, when  nobody  was  near,  and 
next  morning,  without  telling  any  one 
of  my  intention,  I  went  to  her.  On 
my  way  I  was  oppressed  by  a  peculiar 
sensation  of  awkwardness,  almost  in- 
deed of  shame,  such  as  is  experienced, 
I  have  been  told,  by  most  people  when 
they  attempt  for  the  first  time  to  per- 
form ''good  works."  I  certainly  had 
never  done  a  "  good  work  "  in  my  life, 
and  I  well  remember  how  nervously  I 
hoped  that  nobody  would  suspect  me, 
and  that  I  should  not  be  found  out.  I 
can  talk  about  it  tranquilly  now,  but  at 
the  time  I  felt  like  a  culprit  on  the 
point  of  being  arrested.  The  woman 
lived   in  the  Hue   St.  Jacques,  on  a 
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fifth  floor,  iu  a  poor  but  decent  house. 
When  I  got  up  to  her  door  ray  feeling 
of  timidity  and  clumsiness  increased. 
I  felt  stupidly  bashful,  reproached  my- 
self for  coming  at  all,  and  was  duly 
tempted  to  go  away.  I  recollect  that  I 
found  consolation  solely  in  the  fact  that 
no  one  met  me  on  the  stairs.  I  stood 
for  a  moment  at  the  bell  (I  can  see  it 
still ;  it  was  a  little  brass  chain,  with  a 
chamois-foot  hanging  at  the  end),  and, 
finally,  rang  it  with  a  somewhat  con- 
vulsive effort.  The  situation  was  so 
new  to  me  that  all  the  details  are  im- 
pressed on  my  memory.  No  one  came, 
but  I  heard  a  faint  cry  of  ^^Entrez," 
and  I  opened  the  door.  In  a  large  but 
almost  empty  room  my  acquaintance  of 
the  day  before  was  lying  on  a  bed.  She 
blushed  violently,  rose  hastily,  and  be- 
gan to  excuse  herself,  saying  that  she 
had  supposed  it  was  the  concierge.  She 
was  evidently  extremely  uncomfort- 
able, but  I  cannot  believe  that  she  was 
half  so  uneasy  as  I  was.  I  had  pre- 
pared a  speech,  but  it  faded  out  of  my 
head,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  beg 
her  to  forgive  me  for  coming,  and  to 
pretend  that  I  wanted  to  know  how 
she  was;  and  then,  abruptly  —  rather 
roughly,  I  fear  —  I  asked  her  to  tell  me 
the  details  of  her  life  during  the  siege. 
She  seemed  surprised  at  my  request, 
and  unwilling  to  comply  with  it ;  but 
by  degrees,  in  a  disorderly  fashion,  she 
did  confess  what  I  wanted  to  know. 
Here  is  the  substance  of  the  story  I  got 
out  of  her. 

She  had  been  an  artificial-flower 
maker,  with  abundant  occupation.  She 
had  indeed  developed  such  a  particular 
capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  tea- 
roses,  that  she  had  obtained  for  the 
two  preceding  years  almost  the  exclu- 
sive supply  of  three  of  the  large  shops, 
employed  two  girls  to  help  her,  and 
earned  the  high  average  profit  of  ten 
francs  a  day.  Being  a  thrifty  woman, 
she  laid  by  money,  and  had  bought 
four  debentures  of  the  Northern  Bail- 
way,  which  brought  her  in  an  income 
of  more  than  two  guineas  a  year  —  *<a 
beginning  of  a  fortune,"  as  she  ob- 
served, with  a  faint  smile.  When  the 
war  broke  out  she  did  not  realize  its 


meaning;  she  supposed  it  would  be 
over  in  a  few  weeks,  and,  as  she  had 
two  hundred  francs  in  a  corner  of  a 
drawer,  felt  quite  safe  about  money, 
even  if  her  work  remained  stopped  for 
a  while.  But  prices  went  up  so  fast 
and  so  high  that  the  two  hundred 
francs  were  gone  in  a  month.  Then 
she  began  to  sell  the  railway  deben- 
tures at  a  great  loss,  and  this  product 
disappeared  also  very  fast.  So  by  the 
end  of  the  second  month  she  had  to 
turn  her  clothes  and  furniture  into  such 
cash  as  they  would  fetch,  and  at  last, 
in  December,  she  found  herself  en- 
tirely destitute,  with  scarcely  anything 
left  except  her  bed  and  the  gown  and 
shawl  she  wore.  Happily,  as  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  had  been  suspended  by 
the  government  at  the  commencement 
of  the  siege,  the  landlord  could  not 
turn  her  out  for  default,  and  she  was 
able  for  the  moment  to  remain  in  her 
room.  Then  came  the  worst  part  of 
all  —  the  waiting,  for  hours  a  day  in 
bitter  cold,  at  the  baker's  door  for  her 
pittance  of  black  tallowy  broad  that 
made  her  ill.  A  cough  began ;  she 
grew  weak  ;  and  when  at  last  the  in- 
vestment was  over,  she  was  exhausted 
in  body,  in  mind,  and  in  purse,  and 
was,  furthermore,  haunted  by  the  ter- 
ror that  in  a  short  time  the  protection 
about  rent  would  come  to  an  end,  that 
her  arrears  would  be  due,  and  that  she 
would  be  turned  into  the  street.  Then 
she  heard  that  food  (not  the  nastiness 
of  the  siege,  but  real  white  bread  I) 
was  going  to  be  given  away  for  nothing 
at  the  Bon  March^,  and  she  was  one  of 
the  first  to  take  a  place  at  that  corner 
door. 

She  told  me  all  this  very  disjointedly, 
with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  and  of 
evident  dislike  to  talk  about  herself  to 
a  stranger,  but  with  an  air  of  truth  that 
convinced  me.  I  learnt  from  her  also 
that  she  was  known  to  one  of  the 
curates  of  the  parish  of  St.  Jacques  da 
Haut  Fas,  so,  on  leaving  her,  I  went 
straight  to  him  and  asked  him  what  be 
could  tell  me  about  her.  He  happened 
to  be  a  very  noble  specimen  of  a  priest, 
full  of  practical  common  sense,  and  of 
infinite  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of 
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suffering.  He  iDformed  me  that  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  woman 
for  some  years,  and  that  her  story  was 
perfectly  exact  so  far  as  it  went,  but 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  more  be- 
hind. First,  that  she  had  a  drag  upon 
Jier  in  the  shape  of  a  paralyzed  old 
.aunt,  who  was  finishing  her  days  some- 
where in  Auvergne,  and  to  whom  she 
had  paid  a  pension  of  a  franc  a  day. 
Secondly,  that,  although  she  managed 
to  lay  by  money,  she  had  always*  some 
to  give  to  those  who  were  poorer  than 
herself,  and  that,  during  the  siege,  she 
had  shared  her  savings  and  the  product 
of  her  sales  with  any  one  who  needed 
iielp.  Thirdly,  that  her  health  had  be- 
•come  so  weakened,  and  the  moral 
impression  on  her  of  the  events  that 
liad  passed  around  her  had  been  so 
damaging,  that  he  feared  she  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  recovering 
strength,  and  that  he  was  trying  to  get 
money  from  charitable  persons  in  order 
to  send  her  (and  others)  to  the  seaside, 
for  change  and  rest. 

He  told  me  also  a  good  deal  of  detail 
about  the  sufferings  of  which  he  had 
been  a  spectator  during  the  siege,  and 
added  strength  to  the  impression  I  had 
already  begun  to  form,  that  there  had 
been  no  general  starvation.  He  told 
me,  of  course,  of  many  people  who 
were,  more  or  less,  in  want,  and  asked 
me  to  take  a  list  of  women  to  whom 
food  could  be  given  privately,  with  the 
certainty  that  it  was  both  needed  and 
deserved  ;  and  then,  when  I  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  contribute  my  mite  to 
the  necessities  around  him,  refused  to 
accept  anything  from  me,  saying  that 
the  English  had  done  quite  enough  in 
organizing  the  food  gifts. 

By  the  time  our  conversation  came  to 
an  end,  I  had  pretty  nearly  got  over  my 
sheepishness,  and  was  beginning,  with 
the  sudden  ardor  of  a  neophyte,  to  be 
immensely  interested  in  "  good  works," 
which,  like  many  others,  I  had  re- 
garded until  then  from  the  top  of  my 
indifference.  So,  in  my  new  enthusi- 
asm, I  went  back  to  the  H6tel  Chat- 
ham, told  Oliphant  in  secrecy  the  story 
of  my  morning's  work,  and  consulted 
him  as  to  what  we  should  do  about  the 


woman.  We  devised  a  beautifully 
constructed  little  plan,  quite  within  our 
small  powers  of  realization,  and  of  the 
invention  of  which  we  felt  very  proud  ; 
but,  alas  I  we  were  unable  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  The  poor  creature  be- 
came too  ill  to  leave  Paris  ;  she  dragged 
on  through  the  Commune,  and  died  of 
exhaustion  in  July.  At  all  events  her 
latter  days  were  calm,  and  not  poisoned 
by  money  worries.  We  two,  with  a 
group  of  her  own  friends  and  that  good 
priest,  saw  the  last  of  her  in  the  Mont- 
martre  Cemetery.  Often  did  Oliphant 
and  I  talk  of  her  afterwards,  for  we 
remembered  her  as  a  patient,  brave, 
good  woman.  Yet  neither  of  us  ever 
told  her  story ;  somehow  we  both 
shrank  from  speaking  of  it  Now, 
however,  that  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed,  I  think  I  may  venture,  with 
deep  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
poor  flower-maker,  to  put  the  tale  in 
here,  because,  as  I  have  already  said, 
it  supplies  a  reliable  illustration  of  the 
worst  consequences  of  the  siege. 

The  experience  of  a  few  days,  and 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  demands 
for  private  assistance,  irrespective  of 
the  public  distributions  at  the  depots, 
decided  Colonel  Wortley  and  the  com- 
mittee to  open  a  special  store  for  the 
issue  of  provisions  by  ticket,  so  as  to 
free  the  better  class  of  poor  from  the 
strain  and  shame  of  waiting  in  the 
streets.  A  convenient  place  was  ol> 
tained  for  the  purpose  in  a  quiet  corner 
near  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  and  I 
suspect  that  much  more  real  good  was 
done  there,  and  more  true  suffering 
soothed,  than  by  all  the  indiscriminate 
public  givings.  It  was,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  information 
about  the  people  who  went  there,  for  in 
most  cases  the  tickets  were  placed  by 
other  persons,  and  we  had  no  more 
means  of  following  out  the  work  we 
were  doing  than  in  the  ordinary  univer- 
sal distributions ;  but  I  was  able  occa- 
sionally to  lift  up  a  corner  of  the  veil, 
and  to  get  a  glimpse  of  what  was  pass- 
ing underneath. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  this  category 
about  which  I  managed  to  collect  in- 
formation were  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
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and  are  not  worth  describing ;  clerks 
and  employes  of  all  sorts,  and  high- 
class  workmen  and  workwomen,  had 
foand  their  pay  stopped,  had  exhausted 
their  slender  resources,  and  had  strug- 
gled with  the  usual  difficulties.  In  a 
few  instances,  however,  the  circum- 
stances were  special  and  grave,  only  I 
-  was  rarely  able  to  learn  the  whole 
truth,  so  as  to  have  an  entire  story 
before  me,  and  can  therefore  say  noth- 
.  ing  interesting  about  the  majority  of 
.  them.  So  far  as  I  can  recollect,  there 
were  but  two  of  which,  by  accident,  I 
heard  full  details,  and  which  were  suffi- 
ciently outside  the  ordinary  types  of 
distress  for  it  to  be  worth  while  to  tell 
them  here. 

The  first  concerned  a  retired  artillery 
officer,  with  a  wife,  a  son,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, who  lived  together  in  a  little  apart- 
ment near  the  Place  do  P Europe. 
Until  the  war  came  they  got  on  fairly 
well  ;  they  were  very  poor,  but  they 
managed  to  subsist  without  running 
into  debt ;  the  father  gave  lessons  in 
mathematics,  the  son  was  clerk  in  a 
bank,  the  daughter  taught  the  piano. 
The  siege  stopped  their  various  in- 
comes ;  the  father's  little  pension  con- 
tinued, perhaps,  to  be  paid  to  him,  but 
of  that  I  am  not  certain ;  all  the  rest 
^disappeared.  The  father,  old  and 
feeble  as  he  was,  offered  his  services 
on  the  ramparts  ;  but  on  the  second 
day,  in  getting  a  gun  into  an  embra- 
sure, his  leg  was  broken  in  two  places, 
and  he  was  carried  to  a  hospital,  where 
he  remained  until  the  capitulation. 
The  son  became  a  National  Guard,  and 
rarely  showed  himself  to  his  motlier 
and  sister,  who,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  investment,  found  them- 
selves alone.  In  their  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  it  was  on  the  women  that 
the  burden  fell.  The  daughter  got  into 
an  ambulance  as  nurse  ;  but  she  was  a 
weakly  creature,  of  little  courage,  with 
susceptible  nerves,  and  when  some 
wounded  men  were  brought  in  after  the 
first  skirmish,  she  had  a  hysterical  at- 
tack, and  was  turned  out  by  the  doc- 
tors. The  mother,  who  also  was  a 
weak  woman,  became  utterly  upset  by 
)ier  misfortunes,  reproached  the  daugh- 


ter with  her  uselessness,  and  a  quarrel 
ensued,  whereon  the  daughter  ran  out 
and  threw  herself  into  the  Seine.  At 
this  point  of  the  tale  my  information 
became  incomplete,  and  I  did  not  learn 
how  the  girl  was  saved  ;  but  saved  she 
was,  and  was  taken  in  somewhere  by 
some  one ;  so  her  mother,  hearing  no 
more  of  her,  and  believing  her  to  be 
dead,  lost  the  little  reason  she  had,  and 
was  put  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  daughter  reappeared  at 
her  home,  found  it  empty,  and  was  told 
her  mother  was  insane.  Thereon  she 
too  grew  demented,  and,  returning  to 
the  river,  drowned  herself  for  good. 
Soon  afterwards  the  son  disappeared, 
and  it  was  never  known  what  became 
of  him.  So,  when  the  father  came 
out  of  hospital,  at  the  beginning  of 
Febraary,  he  found  his  wife  mad,  his 
daughter  dead,  and  his  son  missing. 
The  poor  man's  sorrow  was  terrible » 
and  as  he  had  no  means  of  subsistence, 
his  material  distress  also  was  extreme. 
Happily,  when  he  was  absolutely  with- 
out food,  his  case  became  known  to 
some  one  who  was  in  communication 
with  the  English  committee ;  tickets 
were  obtained  for  him,  and  so  long  as 
the  distribution  continued  (that  is  to 
say,  till  about  the  end  of  February,  I 
think),  he  received  a  daily  allowance. 
I  heard  the  story  from  one  of  the  men 
employed  at  the  private  depot,  and  he 
informed  me  some  months  later  that 
the  poor  man  had  been  removed  into 
the  country  by  kind  people,  and  that 
he  was  to  live  on  his  pension,  such  as 
it  was.  But  he  was  alone  ;  his  home 
and  family  were  gone.  Decidedly  the 
siege  had  been  hard  upon  him. 

In  the  second  case  a  designer  in  a 
manufactory  of  bronze  figures,  a  man 
who  counted  rather  as  an  artist  than  an 
artisan,  and  who  earned  easily  from 
seventy  to  a  hundred  francs  a  week 
(but  who  had  lived  largely  and  had  laid 
by  nothing),  lost  his  eyes  six  months 
before  the  war,  by  an  accident  in  cast- 
ing a  statue,  and  became  incapable  of 
earning  his  bread.  His  wife  was  dead, 
but  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  all 
good  workers  and  doing  well,  and  they 
undertook  to  pay  him,  between  them. 
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an  allowance  of  three  francs  a  day  until 
he  could  be  got  into  the  Blind  Asylum. 
When  the  siege  came  on,  the  sons  en- 
tered the   National  Guard,  and  one  of 
them  was    killed  —  though    seemingly 
out  of  range  —  by  a  lost  bullet  in  the 
first  skirmish.     As  the  other  sou  had 
no  longer  any  income  other  than  his 
pay  as  a  temporary  soldier,  and  as  the 
daughter  —  who,  being  tall  and  slight, 
had  been  a  lay-figure  for  the  exhibition 
of  mantles  and  fashions  in  the  rooms 
of   one    of   the   great    dressmakera  — 
had  of  course  lost  her  place  by  the  clos- 
ing  of    the  establishment,  the  father 
and  daughter  were  left,  from  Septem- 
ber,   without    means    of    subsistence. 
For  a  time,  nevertheless,  they  man- 
aged to  exist ;  their  former  employers 
gave  them  small  sums  ;   other  people 
helped  them  somewhat ;  and  during  the 
first  few  weeks  they  scraped  on.    But 
by  the  eud  of  October  these  aids  came 
to  an  end,  and  they  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  destitution.    Further- 
more, the    daughter   fell  ill ;    and  to 
make  the  situation  still  worse,  the  sur- 
viving son,  who  until  then  had  been  a 
steady  fellow,  took  to  drink,  like   so 
many  others  during  the  siege-time,  and 
instead  of   being  a  help,  became   an 
additional  source  of  affliction  to  the  two 
poor  people.    As  none  of   them   had 
any  religion,  they  had  never  made  ac- 
quaintance  with    the   clergy   of    their 
parish,  and  could  not  apply  to  them  for 
assistance.    At  last  they  were  reduced 
to  the  humiliation    of    putting   down 
their  names  at  the  Bureau  de  Bienfai- 
sance  at  the  mairie  of  their  arrondiast- 
ment — and  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  pride  of  most  of  the  skilled 
workmen  of  Paris,  and  with  the  horror 
they  have  of  public  charity,  will  know 
that  they  must  indeed  have  been  in 
deep  distress  to  have  resigned  them- 
selves to  that  step.    Between  hunger, 
anxiety,  and  shame,  the  daughter  (who 
had  been  a  very  smart,  almost  elegant, 
yoang  woman,  discharging  in  perfec- 
tion her  function  of  wearing  clothes  so 
skilfully  as  to  tempt  buyers  with  them) 
fell  into  a  condition  of  nervous  pros- 
tration, which,  at  last,  rendered  her 
incapable  of  walking.    And  there  they 


were,  the  blind  father  and  the  shat- 
tered  daughter,    alone    in    their   two 
rooms,  from  which,  happily,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  they  could  not  be 
turned  out   while    the  .siege  lasted  — 
waiting  for  death  to  put  an  end  to  their 
distress.     About  the  same   time,  the 
second  son,  weakened  by  intoxication, 
caught  typhoid  fever  and  died.    Sud- 
denly,   unexpected    aid    appeared.    A 
girl  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
same  dressmaker  as  the  daughter,  had 
been  sheltered  by  a  fairly  rich  old  Ia<]y, 
to  whom  her  mother  had  been   maid, 
and  who,  having  a  generous  heart,  was 
looking  about  for  deserving  people  to 
assist.    The  girl  bethought  herself  of 
the  **  tryer-on,"  of  whose   deplorable 
situation  she  was  vaguely  aware,  and 
went  to  look  for  her.    She  found  her, 
and  told  her  story  to  the  old  lady,  who 
went  at  once  to  see  her,  and  undertook 
to  provide  for  her.    A  period  of  relief 
followed ;    food,    fire,    and    medicines 
were  supplied  to  them,  and  they  began 
to  look  with  some  hope  to  the  future. 
But  in  December  the   old  lady  got  a 
chill,  and  died  in  three  days  ;  whereon 
the  situation  of  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter  became  even  worse  than  before, 
because  of  the  fierce  cold,  against  which 
they  could  not  battle.     The  other  girl 
(who  continued  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
relatives  of  the  old  lady)  behaved  well, 
shared  with  the  two  the  little  she  liad, 
went  to  the  baker  for  their  bread  allow- 
ance, and  kept  them  both  just  alive 
till  the  capitulation.    Then  came  the 
public  announcement  of  the  ''English 
gifts,"  whereon  some  of  my  friends, 
knowing  that  I  was  concerned  in  the 
distribution,  came  or  wrote  to  me  rec- 
ommending cases.    At  first  I  tried  to 
make   some    examination   for    myself, 
but  very  soon    I  was  beaten  by  the 
accumulation  of   demands,  and,  after 
consulting   Colonel  Wortley,  told  my 
friends  they  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  suggestions,  and  placed 
tickets  at  their  disposal.    In  this  way  I 
was  asked  for  help  for  the  father  and 
daughter  by  a  connection,  as  I  discov- 
ered afterwards,  of  the  deceased  old 
lady,    to    whom    the    other    girl    had 
spoken  about  them.    One  morning  I 
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was  in  the  private-distribution  depot, 
looking  on,  when  that  very  girl  came 
in.  I  spoke  to  her,  asked  whether  she 
was  there  for  herself  or  for  others,  and 
got  from  her  in  minute  details  (rather 
too  minute  indeed,  for  she  was  an  hour 
over  them)  the  story  I  have  just  told. 
I  did  not  visit  the  poor  people,  for  by 
that  time  I  had  too  much  to  do,  and 
also  was  growing  a  little  hardened  ;  but 
I  inquired  often  about  them  during  two 
or  three  years  from  the  friend  who  had 
first  spoken  of  them  to  me,  and  was 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  father  was 
alive,  and  that  the  daughter  (who  was 
maintaining  him)  had  returned  to  her 
place,  where  she  continued  to  be  as 
elegant  as  before,  and  displayed  the 
apparel  she  was  commissioned  to  put 
on  with  a  seductively  languid  new 
grace,  which  she  was  supposed  to  owe 
to  her  sufferings  during  the  siege,  and 
which  the  others  envied.  I  thought 
sometimes  of  going  to  look  at  her  ;  but 
my  curiosity  seemed  to  me  somewhat 
indiscreet,  and,  besides,  I  fancied  that 
to  behold  her  all  over  satin  and  lace 
might  damage  the  keenness  of  my  sym- 
pathy with  her  sad  story. 

The  case  was  illustrative.  The 
blindness  of  the  father  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  war  ;  but  the  deaths  of  the 
two  sons  were  due  to  it,  one  directly, 
the  other  indirectly,  and  the  miseries 
of  the  daughter  were  caused  by  it 
alone.  A  better  example  could  scarcely 
be  found  of  mischief  brought  about  by 
the  siege  ;  yet  here  again  the  damage 
did  not  assume  entirely  the  shape  of 
starvation  —  want  of  food  certainly 
played  a  part  in  it,  but  the  deaths  of 
the  brothers  were  not  caused  by  fam- 
ine, and  both  the  father  and  daughter 
lived  on  and  got  well. 

And  there  ends  my  personal  knowl- 
edge of  remarkable  sorrows  resulting 
from  the  investment.  I  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  look  somewhat  behind  the 
scenes  ;  I  was  exceptionally  placed,  as 
a  member  of  the  English  committee, 
for  hearing  of  particularly  bad  exam- 
ples ;  I  listened  to  the  talk  and  the 
experiences  of  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons, with  many  priests  amongst  them, 
—and  yet  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any 


other  very  distressing  examples.  I 
heard,  of  course,  in  general  terms,  of 
many  more ;  but  I  had  no  means  of 
testing  them,  and  therefore,  though  X 
in  no  way  pretend  that  there  were  not 
hundreds  quite  as  sad  as  the  few  I  have 
narrated,  I  hold  nevertheless  to  the 
conviction  that  the  siege  did  not  pro- 
duce anything  approaching  to  the  star- 
vation that  was  gratuitously  attributed 
to  it.  If  evidence  cannot  be  found 
when  it  is  carefully  sought  for  (and  I 
did  seek  it  carefully),  it  does  not  seem 
unjust  to  infer  that  it  scarcely  existed 
in  any  abundance.  The  effect  of  the 
siege  was,  as  I  have  said  and  shown, 
to  kindle  much  disease  and  much  moral 
and  physical  distress  ;  its  consequences, 
for  years  afterwards,  showed  them- 
selves in  many  cases  of  enfeebled 
health  and  of  damaged  constitutions ; 
but  those  consequences  were  gener- 
ated, I  believe,  by  cold,  by  anxiety,  by 
gloomy  surroundings,  and  by  unwhole- 
some nourishment,  far  more  than  by 
positive  absence  of  any  food  whatevei:. 
If  the  siege  had  occurred  in  the  sum- 
mer, instead  of  the  winter,  the  larger 
part  of  those  consequences  would  not, 
in  all  probability,  have  come  about  at 
all. 

I  am  therefore  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  the  <<  English  gifU "  did  all 
the  good  that  was  intended  and  ex- 
pected by  their  promoters.  That  they 
did  some  good  is  certain;  that  they 
enabled  a  good  many  people  to  make 
the  first  fair  meal  they  had  eaten  for  a 
long  while,  is  equally  certain  ;  that, 
here  and  there,  in  a  few  cases,  they 
supplied  food  just  at  the  last  moment, 
when  it  seemed  to  be  unobtainable  else- 
where, is,  I  think,  proved  by  the  stories 
I  have  told  ;  but,  as  there  was  no  gen- 
eral absolute  starvation,  their  influence 
went  no  further.  It  was  a  satisfaction 
to  every  one  concerned  to  feel  that 
those  results  were  attained ;  but  the 
hope  was  to  do  much  more,  and  more 
was  not  done,  for  the  decisive  reason 
that  it  was  not  there  to  do. 

Furthermore,  though  it  pleased  the 
English  to  send  the  food,  I  doQb.t 
strongly  that  it  pleased  the  Prench  to 
receive    it.     The    circumstances  were 
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delicate  ;  the  French  were  at  that  mo- 
menty  most  uaturally,  in  a  condition 
of  nerve-tension,  of  rage,  of  humilia- 
tion, wliich  led  tliem  to  look  at  every- 
thing with  a  fiercely  embittered  eye  ; 
and  a  good  many  of  them  imagined,  in 
their  rankling  susceptibility,  that  the 
object  of  England  was  to  humiliate 
them  rather  than  to  assist  them.  And, 
honestly,  considering  what  their  state 
of  mind  was  at  that  time  ;  considering 
that  they  were  writhing  under  defeat 
and  pain  ;  considering  how  unprepared 
they  had  been,  both  by  their  national 
character  and  by  the  previous  condi- 
tions of  their  national  life,  to  stand 
up  under  the  fearful  blow  that  fell 
upon  them,  —  I  admit  that  they  had 
much  excuse  for  their  impression. 
The  question  was  not  whether  the 
impression  itself  was  true  or  false, 
but  whether  those  who  formed  it  were 
led  to  it  by  what  appeared  to  them,  in 
their  excitement,  to  be  a  reasonable 
feeling.  Their  irritation  was  such 
that,  in  many  cases,  it  was  almost  un- 
safe for  a  foreigner  to  speak  to  them. 
That  irritation  was,  if  not  justifiable, 
at  all  events  comprehensible,  and  it 
influenced  every  thought  they  had. 
£ven  long  afterwards  I  heard  the 
'^ English  gifts"  referred  to  with  re- 
sentment. The  government  of  the 
period  professed,  officially,  to  be  very 
grateful,  and  to  be  much  touched  by 
the  sympathy  exhibited  by  England  ; 
and  of  course  the  people  who  got  the 
food  were  glad  to  profit  by  it ;  but  I 
am  convinced  that  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  disliked  our  interference,  and 
would  have  preferred  to  see  us  ''stop 
in  our  island." 


From  Tha  Oontemponrj  Beriew. 
BUSSIA.  MONQOIJA,  AND  CHINA« 

BT  BLI8BB  BBCLUS. 

If  the  political  disintegration  of 
China,  which  seems  to  be  imminent  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  "  Flowery  Kingdom," 
should  actually  come  to  pass,  it  will 
certainly  lead  to  Russian  intervention, 
even  if  the  Russian  government  should 


wish  to  practise  the  policy  of  "hands 
off."  By  the  mere  force  of  events, 
Russia  will  succeed  partially  to  the  in- 
heritance of  her  Asiatic  neighbor ;  for 
China  will  no  longer  be  able  to  hold 
her  northern  territories,  which  are 
inhabited  by  populations  of  different 
origin,  language,  and  manners.  The 
vast  zone  of  Mongolia,  which  until  now 
has  separated  the  Russians  from  the 
Chinese,  gravitates  more  and  more 
towards  the  sphere  of  Slavonic  influ- 
ence. By  a  strange  turn  of  the  historic 
balance,  the  Muscovites  are  to  have 
their  revenge  for  the  Tartar  domination 
of  six  centuries  ago,  and  to  subjugate, 
or,  better  still,  to  assimilate  the  nation- 
alities which  once  were  their  conquer- 
ors. However  amicable  may  be  the 
official  relations  of  the  two  contermi- 
nous empires,  however  explicit  the 
terms  in  which  each  power  has  bound 
itself  forever  to  respect  the  territories 
of  the  other,  the  forces  of  political 
attraction  will  draw  on  the  government 
of  the  czar  to  put  itself  in  the  place 
of  the  government  of  the  ''Son  of 
Heaven  "  in  all  the  external  provinces 
of  China,  even  if  the  movement  be  not 
strong  enough  to  determine  Russia  to 
attack  at  once  some  vital  part  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

The  successive  encroachments  of  the 
Slav  Empire  upon  the  domain  of  the 
"  Hundred  Families  "  are  well  known. 
The  boundary  of  Russia  marches  with 
that  of  China  for  about  flve  thousand 
miles,  and  of  this  line  much  more  than 
half  is  traced  through  districts  once 
subject  to  the  "August  Sovereign." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  1689,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, by  the  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk, 
obtained  the  recall  of  the  Cossack  ad- 
venturers, sable-hunters,  who  had 
established  themselves  at  various 
points  on  the  banks  of  the  Amur,  and 
even  found  itself  strong  enough  to 
attack  and  recover  fortified  factories 
such  as  that  of  Albazin.  At  that  time, 
indeed,  Russia  had  no  colonies  properly 
so  called,  in  eastern  Siberia,  beyond 
the  Altai.  But  after  the  historic  rights 
of  China  over  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Amur  were  formally  recognized,  many 
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opportunities  occurred  of  yioiating 
lliem,  and  the  empire  of  the  czar  not 
infrequently  yielded  to  the  temptation. 
Commercial  and  political  interests,  the 
need  of  fresh  soil  for  the  growing  num- 
ber of  colonists,  the  constant  importa- 
tion of  convicts,  furnished  sufficient 
reasons  for  their  concessions  of  terri- 
tory, even  leaving  out  of  account  the 
irresistible  love  of  conquest  and  the 
fascination  of  power. 

It  is  thus  that  in  1857  Muraviev- 
Amurskiy,  the  ''Amurian,"  decreed 
the  foundation  of  Nikolalevsk,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  of  the  two 
factories  of  Mariinsk  and  Alexandrovsk, 
which  in  his  view  were  likely  to  become 
places  of  great  importance  owing  to 
their  position,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
isthmus  which  divides  the  main  stream 
of  the  Amur  from  the  strait  of  Saghar 
lien.  The  decree  was  followed  by 
actual  occupation,  and  in  1858  this 
irregular  possession  was  legalized  by 
the  Treaty  of  Algoun,  which  formally 
ceded  to  Russia  the  mastery  which  she 
had  thus  seized  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace.  A  new  invasion  followed  in 
1860.  While  the  French  and  English 
•were  marching  to  Fekin  and  looting  the 
Summer  Palace,  the  Russians,  consid- 
ering that  it  would  be  disadvautageous 
to  remain  as  they  were,  claimed  pay- 
ment for  their  friendship  with  China, 
obtained  the  cession  of  a  large  strip  of 
coast-land  enclosed  by  the  Amur  and 
the  TJsuri,  and  thus  got  possession  of 
the  formidable  position  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  on  which  they  have  con- 
structed the  citadel  of  Yladivostock,  or 
"Rule  the  East."  Five  years  later 
they  occupied  another  district,  which 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  natural  append- 
age to  their  possessions  in  Turkestan, 
for  it  drains  into  Lake  Balkash,  and 
lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Tian- 
8han.  This  is  the  territory  called 
Kuldja.  Almost  all  its  Chinese  inhab- 
itants were  massacred  by  the  Dungans, 
or  Mahometan  "  Converts."  Russia 
took  this  country  in  the  first  instance 
in  mortgage,  her  authority  being  only 
provisional.  But  when  the  Chinese 
returned,  the  Russian  government 
claimed,  by  way  of   interest   on   the 


mortgage,  a  district  at  the  ei^treme 
north-west  of  the  country,  to  serve  as  a 
refuge  for  those  of  the  inhabitants, 
Dungans  and  Tarantchi,  who  dreaded 
her  domination  less  than  that  of  the 
restored  sovereign.  The  Panslavists 
were  indignant  tliat  the  territory  thus 
annexed  was  so  small,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  was  given  back 
to  its  former  masters. 

TJrga,  or  Bogdo-Kuren,  the  capital  of 
Chinese  Mongolia,  was,  like  Kuldja, 
one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Russian 
armies  in  their  work  of  piecemeal 
annexation.  There  also  the  Slav  gov- 
ernment quietly  assumed  the  place  of 
the  Mantchu  emperor  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  his  Mongolian  subjects  in 
order  during  the  trying  time  of  the 
French-English-Chinese  war.  Thanks 
to  these  friendly  services,  which  gave 
him  in  the  end  the  actual  sovereignty 
of  the  country,  the  White  Czar  became 
the  master  of  masters,  and  many  of  the 
tribes,  recognizing  in  their  subjugation 
an  inevitable  destiny,  were  forward  to 
accept  the  change  of  government.  The 
Eldt  Kalmucks,  descendants  of  those 
very  Kalmucks  who  once  fled  over  the 
steppes  of  Astrakhan  from  the  forced 
labor  and  taxes,  encountered  again, 
three  thousand  miles  further  on,  the 
children  of  their  old  oppressors,  and 
this  time  they  durst  not  even  complain. 
When  a  great  Russian  peraonage  deigns 
to  travel  over  the  Mongolian  steppe 
south  of  Lake  Baikal,  the  Buriats  fall 
on  their  bellies  in  the  dust  raised  by 
his  chariot.  It  is  not  therefore  surpris- 
ing that  the  Russo-Chinese  frontier  is 
in  many  places  moved  on  the  Chinese 
side  without  any  preliminary  agree- 
ment. To  the  south  of  the  Tarbagatal 
the  Chinese  have  withdrawn  sixty 
miles  further  back  in  the  last  twenty 
years.^  The  outposts  are  pushed  on, 
on  the  steppe,  from  one  pool  to  an- 
other, from  this  knoll  to  the  next.  It 
is  a  slow  pressure,  like  the  percolation 
of  water  through  the  sand  on  the  banks 
of  a  river. 

Travel    comes    before    annexation. 
Russians  have  not  been  the  only  people 
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to  explore  Mongolia,  Kashgaria  and 
the  countries  between ;  but,  as  was 
natural,  the  chief  share  of  this  work 
has  fallen  to  them,  and  they  have 
reaped  the  beneflt  of  the  researches  of 
foreign  explorers,  from  Adolf  Schla- 
ginlweit,  Shaw,  Johnson,  Hue,  Key 
Elias,  and  Bockhill,  to  Bichthofen, 
Bonvalot,  D'Orl^ns,  and  Svene  Hedin. 
The  most  exact  maps,  the  most  com- 
plete statistics,  come  to  us  from  the 
Russian  travellers,  who  have  had  sol- 
diers and  surveyors  in  their  company, 
such  as  Kouropatkine,  Frietsche,  and 
Prjewalsky.  Already  we  know  the 
levels  of  the  Grobi  desert  and  the  Land 
of  Grass  over  almost  their  whole  sur- 
face ;  and  the  archteologists,  by  dint  of 
ferreting  about  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Altai,  have  succeeded  in  tracing  much 
of  the  history  of  their  ancient  popula- 
tions. It  was  a  Russian,  Jadrintsef, 
who  discovered  the  ancient  inscriptions 
of  Kara  Korum,  once  the  capital  of  the 
Mongol  Empire. 

Russian  explorers  have  nowhere  met 
with  any  hindrance  from  the  natives. 
These  descendants  of  conquerors  have 
so  completely  lost  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence that  many  of  their  tribes, 
up  to  a  very  recent  date,  were  paying 
double  tribute,  the  Russian  tax  as  well 
as  the  Chinese  exaction.  Before  the 
Delimitation  Treaty  of  1869  many  a 
Kalmuck  or  Buriat  of  the  unsettled 
zone  boasted  two  sovereigns  at  once. 
A  people  systematically  moulded  and 
inured  to  servitude  for  centuries  cannot 
but  lose  all  desire  for  free  political  ac- 
tivity. Most  of  the  Mongols  are  slaves, 
and  belong  to  the  princes,  or  Buddhist 
monasteries.  The  chiefs,  who  are 
elaborately  classified  in  order  of  prece- 
dence, have  all  become  pensioners  of 
the  government,  and  are  kept  loyal  to 
the  Chinese  emperor  by  means  of  titles, 
salaries  and  presents,  and  summoned 
at  regpilar  intervals  to  the  capital  to 
learn  how  to  be  courteous.  But  a 
much  more  effective  method  of  corrup- 
tion has  been  found ;  Mongolia  has 
been  transformed  into  one  vast  monas- 
tery. Custom  requires  —  and  the  fash- 
ion has  been  not  only  encouraged  but 
almost  insisted  on  —  that  at  least  one 


son  in  every  family  should  take  the 
yellow  robe,  and  be  maintained  by  the 
'*  black  men  "  who  feed  their  flocks  on 
the  steppe.  In  some  districts  more 
than  half  the  male  population  live  in 
the  monasteries,  and  many  women  de- 
vote themselves  to  religious  contempla- 
tion. From  a  nation  of  parasites  like 
this  Russia  has  no  resistance  to  fear  in 
her  march  to  the  Great  Wall.  The 
Lamas  are  quite  ready  to  invoke  bless- 
ings on  the  head  of  their  future 
masters,  and  it  is  by  an  unconscious 
prophecy  that  the  Bouriats  and  otlier 
Mongols  have  already  given  a  place  in 
their  Pantheon  to  the  great  St.  Nicho- 
las, brother  of  the  Bear  and  the  Blue 
Wolf.  No  Mongolian  dreams  of  re- 
viving the  old  fighting  patoion ;  only 
a  few  poets,  lashing  themselves  into 
a  sort  of  frenzy,  like  the  Shamauic 
priests,  recall  the  glory  of  their  ances- 
tors and  sing  of  the  days  when  they 
overran  the  world,  more  fierce  than 
lightning  and  conflagration. 

One  main  source  of  the  strength  of 
Russia,  considered  not  as  a  govern- 
ment but  as  a  living  nation,  lies  in  her 
marvellous  power  of  assimilating  the 
populations  of  other  races  comprised  in 
her  vast  empire.  There  has  .  been  a 
great  deal  of  intercrossing  between  the 
Slavs  and  the  different  tribes  of  the 
Ural-Altaic  stock.  The  results  are  in- 
deed very  fortunate ;  the  fusion  lias 
not  brought  deterioration  of  the  race. 
And  even  in  those  parts  of  Asia  where 
the  mixture  of  ethnic  elements  has  not 
attained  any  great  importance,  the  na- 
tives, Mahometans  and  others,  have 
at  least  accepted  the  Slav  yoke  with 
less  repugnance  than  they  must  have 
shown  if  the  Russians  had  been  to 
them  a  nation  altogether  foreign. 
Amongst  their  conquerors  they  recog- 
nize many  who  are  of  kindred  race ; 
and  after  bravely  defending  their  inde- 
pendence, they  willingly  enlist  in  the 
Russian  armies.  The  English  in  In- 
dia, who  remain  so  distinct  from  the 
peoples  of  all  races,  inhabiting  those 
immense  territories  south  of  tiie  Hima- 
layas, are  astonished  to  see  the  cordial 
relations,  free  from  haughtiness  pn  the 
one  side  or  humiliation  on  the  other, 
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which  have  grown  up  in  Turkestan  be- 
tween the  Eussians  and  the  sons  of 
these  nomads  who  defended  with  so 
much  fury  the  route  from  the  Caspian 
to  Afghanistan. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century, 
Europe  rang  with  the  noise  of  a  con- 
troversy, professedly  scientific,  but  at 
bottom  political,  between  the  Polish 
patriots  and  their  Muscovite  adversa- 
ries. ''The  Russians  are  Asiatics," 
cried  Dushinski  and  his  friends. 
"  No,"  was  the  angry  reply,  "  we  are 
pure  Europeans."  The  truth  is,  that 
the  eastern  Russians  are  both  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic,  and  have  not  the 
least  reason  to  fret  themselves  about 
it ;  quite  the  contrary.  In  a  land  situ- 
ated as  theirs  is  the  race  must  be  a 
mxed  one,  and  the  crossing  of  blood 
will  go  on  continually.  There  are  some 
countries  so  hemmed  in  by  mountain, 
plateau,  or  desert  that  their  inhabitants 
are  able  to  maintain  a  strict  gravity  of 
race,  or  at  all  events  move  very  slowly 
towards  the  unification  of  the  diverse 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  na- 
tion. '  But  the  great  northern  plain  of 
Europe  and  Asia  is  like  an  immense 
arena  in  which  peoples  and  races  may 
carry  on  an  endless  process  of  fusion. 
In  Russia  proper,  leaving  out  the  Cau- 
casus, a  mass  of  different  nations  are 
being  forged  into  one  growing  body  : 
Slavs  of  all  kinds.  Great  Russians  and 
Poles,  Cossacks,  Ruthenians,  and  Slo- 
vacks  ;  then  Esthouians,  Finns,  Letts, 
and  Germans ;  and,  lastly,  foreign 
races — Karelians  and  Permians,  Lapps 
and  Samoyedes,  Mordvines,  Tchu- 
vaches  and  Tche  re  misses,  Ostyaks, 
Yoguls,  Bashkirs  and  Mechtchiriaks, 
Kalmucks,  Kii*ghiz  and  Kogal.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  Russian  who 
had  not,  among  his  more  immediate 
ancestors,  some  of  divers  languages 
and  races ;  and  in  looking  at  Russian 
physiognomies  you  may  see,  one  after 
another,  a  long  series  of  types,  from  the 
Hellenic  to  the  Mongolian.  A  friend 
of  mine,  formerly  engineer  in  one  of 
the  Ural  gold  mines,  used  to  say  to  me, 
alluding  to  the  hundred  races  repre- 
sented in  his  person  :  ''  It  is  I  who  am 
the  Chnrda-Murda  -*  the  omnium  gaihe- 


rum :  all  Europe  and  all  Asia  live  in 
me  I  "  Now,  Siberia,  even  more  than 
European  Russia,  is  a  Churda-Murda 
—  a  hotch-potch  of  tribes  of  every 
stock,  gradually  melting  into  a  people 
apparently  homogeneous  and  possess- 
ing a  common  consciousness.  Out  of 
its  five  million  inhabitants  —  sixty -five 
hundred  thousand  if  we  count  those  of 
the  Ural  slope  —  hardly  seven  hundred 
thousand  can  be  counted  who  are  not 
Slavs.  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
so-called  Slavs  are  themselves  only 
Slav-ized.  Numerous  hordes  of  Tar- 
tars, almost  all  the  Yoguls  of  the  Ural, 
a  good  half  of  the  Ostyaks,  Soyotes, 
Soyones,  Tunguscs,  and  Mongols  are 
treated  as  Russians  simply  because 
they  have  adopted  Russian  dress  and 
manners.  The  Buriats  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Irkutsk  are  turning  out 
moujiks.  The  mixture  of  races  is  con- 
stantly going  on,  and  tends  strongly  to 
Russification. 

Nevertheless,  the  hereditary  quali- 
ties of  the  fusing  peoples  are  not  lost ; 
and  the  Siberians,  no  less  than  the 
Russians,  have  the  enormous  advan- 
tage over  us  Westerns  that  they  readily 
understand  the  Oriental  peoples  and 
take  in  their  ideas.  On  them  lies  the 
task,  imposed  by  nature  herself,  of  ad- 
mitting these  tribes  who  have  become 
their  neighbors,  and  whom  it  would  be 
vain  for  us,  with  our  very  different 
way  of  looking  at  things,  to  try  to 
develop.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
missionaries,  who  live  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  the  Chinese,  the  men  of 
western  Europe,  merchants  and  diplo- 
mats, who  visit  the  "Plowery  Land," 
cannot  pretend  to  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  people ;  to  reach  that  end  it  is 
not  enough  to  enter  upon  a  contest  of 
wits  with  the  mandarins,  or  to  poison 
the  natives  with  opium.  But  the  Rus- 
sians are  own  brothers  of  their  Far 
East  neighbors ;  akin  in  blood,  in  in- 
stincts, and  in  ideas.  They  have  the 
same  passion  for  space,  the  same  power 
of  adapting  themselves  to  their  en- 
vironment ;  if  needful  they  can  become 
Mongols,  Tunguses,  or  Chinamen. 
Having,  so  to  speak,  two  souls,  our  own 
and  that  of  the  Oriental,  they  are  the 
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Daiuial  mediators  between  ■  the  two 
worlds ;  and  we  may  rely  on  them, 
with  perfect  assurance,  to  effect  the 
union  into  one  body  of  the  two  halves, 
as  yet  strangers  to  each  other,  of  the 
human  race. 

All  travellers  admire  the  intelligence 
of  the  primitive  tribes  of  the  Far  East ; 
they  agree  especially  in  praising  that  of 
the  Tunguses,  who,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Heinrich  Winkler^  and 
other  linguists  and  anthropologists,  are 
related  to  the  Japanese  both  in  deriva- 
tion and  character.  The  Tunguses, 
again,  are  cousins  of  the  Mantchus. 
Thus,  from  Eussia  to  Japan  there  is  a 
chain  of  populous  tribes  which,  in  dif* 
ferent  degrees,  but  all  to  a  considerable 
extent,  are  allied  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  civilized  nations  which  occupy  the 
extremities  of  the  vast  northern  plain 
of  the  Old  World.  Whether  these 
tribes  have  still  vigor  enough  for  sep- 
arate development,  preserving  their 
natural  individuality,  or  whether,  as 
seems  more  probable,  they  must  merge, 
little  by  little,  in  the  mass  of  Slav,  or 
Slav-ized,  elements  which  surround 
them,  none  the  less  they  have  their 
part  to  play  in  history,  a  part  deter- 
mined by  their  intellectual  and  moral 
force.  The  foreign  races  in  Bussia 
proper  have  already  been  impressed 
into  the  world  of  European  civilization, 
and  the  same  course  will  be  followed, 
at  a  mora  and  more  rapid  pace,  by  the 
rest  of  the  non-Aryan  world. 

The  Bussification  of  northern  Asia 
proceeds  from  west  to  cast — a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  which  most  histo- 
rians used,  to  ascribe  to  the  march  of 
mankind  at  large,  which  was  said  to 
follow  in  its  orbit  the  course  of  the 
sun.  The  tiiith  is,  that  the  human 
racb  has  arrived  at  a  condition  ad- 
vanced enough  for  civilization  to  spread 
in  all  directions  at  once,  and  often  most 
rapidly  towards  the  east,  just  because 
that  quarter  has  been  the  longest  neg- 
lected. The  eastward  movement  will 
now  be  hastened  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree by  the  construction  of  the  Siberian 
railway,  which  is  to  replace  the  '*  trakt " 
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on  the  ancient  route  of  the  telegas  and 
sledges.  This  iron  road  has  already 
reached  Tomsk,  the  most  populous  city 
of  western  Siberia.  It  will  soon  be 
pushed  on  to  Krasnoiarsk,  on  the  Yen- 
essei,  and  while  this  line  continues  to 
be  carried  eastwards,  connecting  the 
centre  of  Siberia  with  the  whole  Euro- 
pean system,  another  line,  starting 
from  the  furthest  point  on  the  Pacific 
—  the  port  of  Valdivostock  —  is  being 
built  more  slowly  towards  the  Lena. 
By  the  end  of  the  centuiy  there  will 
probably  remain  but  one  gap,  and  that 
of  no  great  importance ;  and  the  rail- 
way will  by  that  time  have  already 
done  much  to  assist  the  exodus  of  Bus- 
sian  peasants  into  the  fertile  steppes  of 
southern  Siberia  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Altai  range  and  its  dependent 
chains  of  mountains.  Even  now  one 
hundred  thousand  peasants  migrate 
every  year  to  the  cultivated  lands  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tomsk  ;  ^  thus,  by 
the  immigration  of  cultivators  sole,  the 
population  of  Siberia  grows  by  about 
two  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Although  the  humidity  of  the  soil  in 
southern  Siberia  has  undergone  a  con- 
siderable diminution  —  as  proved  by 
the  dryiug-up  of  the  lakes,  especially 
on  the  Baraba  steppe  —  the  extent  of 
country  capable  of  growing  wheat  and 
other  products  of  use  to  men  is  cer- 
tainly as  large  as  France  or  Germany  ; 
and  if  the  marvels  arising  from  free- 
dom could  be  produced  under  despotic 
rule,  we  should  already  see  millions  of 
Bussian  colonists  'thronging  into  the 
great  Oriental  Switzerland  of  the 
Altai.  The  Siberian  railway,  impor- 
tant enough  as  a  connection  between 
East  and  West,  will  also  have  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  developing  lateral 
currents  of  traffic  and  branch  lines  for 
immigrants.  The  crossing  of  the  Irtish 
and  the  Obi  has  enormously  increased 
the  navigation  of.  those  rivers,  and  like 
results  will  certainly  be  seen  on  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Yenessei,  the 
Lena,  and  the  Amur,  as  well  as  on 
Lake  Baikal.  Beyond  these  prospects, 
branch  lines  of  the  greatest  importance 

*  Peter  Kropotkin :  Prooeedlnga  of  Che  BoyaL 
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have  been  projected,  and  no  doubt  the 
plans  for  their  eonstructioo  are  ready 
in  the  State  archives.  How,  for  ex- 
ample, would  it  be  possible  to  neglect 
the  study  of  that  great  gate  of  nations 
which  opens  to  the  south  of  the  higher 
Irtish,  betwixt  the  orographic  systems 
of  the  Tian  Shan  and  the  Altai  ?  The 
frequent  incursions  of  the  Mongols 
through  this  natural  pass  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Slav  worlds  have  made 
this  gap  in  the  mountains  a  point  of 
the  lirst  importance  for  tlie  whole 
continent.  Here  is  a  historic  highway, 
as  influential  in  determining  the  great 
events  of  the  world  as  the  defile  of  the 
Khyber  on  the  north-west  of  Hindos- 
tau,  over  which  it  has,  indeed,  the  ad- 
vantage of  presenting  no  difficulty  to 
the  engineers.  This  will  be  the  route 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin,  the  road 
which  will  open  direct  relations  be- 
tween the  merchants  of  Nijni  Novo- 
gorod  and  Hankow. 

Geography  does  not  change  at  the 
will  of  diplomatists ;  the  forms  of  the 
earth  will  not  obey  the  orders  of  sover- 
eigns. Whether  there  be  rivalries  and 
jealousies  or  not  between  Russia  and 
the  rest  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  the 
latter  are,  in  regard  to  China,  distant 
strangers  ;  while  Russia  —  an  Asiatic 
as  well  as  a  European  Empire  — is  the 
immediate  neighbor  of  the  Chinese, 
and  natural  heir  to  all  the  Mongolian 
and  Mantchu  territories,  whether 
desert  or  populated,  which  may  be  de- 
tached from  China  either  spontane- 
ously or  by  gentle  violence.  It  is  sad 
indeed,  to  think  of  the  melancholy 
political  and  administrative  regime  to 
which  the  unprogressive  inhabitants  of 
Mongolia  are  destined  to  submit.  Yet 
they  have  already  been  deprived  of  all 
power  of  initiative,  all  high  ideal,  and 
have  nothing  to  lose  by  the  change  ; 
rather  will  they  gain  by  coming  into 
touch  with  Europeans,  and  thus  being 
drawn  into  a  whirl  of  events,  a  more 
rapid  movement  of  ideas. 

But,  let  us  ask,  will  the  Europeans 
themselves  suffer  by  contact  with  the 
populations  of  eastern  Asia,  and  the 
consequent  infiltration  of  new  ideas 
and    new     manners  ?      Certainly   na 


fusion  can  take  place  without  modify- 
ing the  behavior  and  force  of  each  of 
the  uniting  elements  ;  and  the  Rus- 
sians, in  Europeanizing  their,  new 
comrades,  will  in  some  degree  be  them- 
selves Asiaticized ;  there  will  be  an 
exchange  and  a  sharing  of  good  quali- 
ties, and  in  some  measure  a  combina- 
tion of  defects.  Russian  pessimists 
will  dread  this  ;  they  will  also  fear  lest 
their  nation,  in  its  struggle  for  free- 
dom, should  find  the  existing  govern- 
ment strengthened  by  the  support  of 
all  these  Asiatic  populations,  so  long 
habituated  to  servitude  and  abject 
obedience.  However,  what  can  be 
done  ?  The  anion  of  men  must  inev- 
itably be  accomplished ;  but  what  vast 
events  have  yet  to  take  place  before  it 
shall  become  a  brotherhood  of  equals  I 
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Yebt  few  of  the  general  principles 
of  science  which  we  have  learned  ever 
become  realities  to  us.  Even  when  we 
remember  the  general  formulae,  we  fail 
to  grasp  their  bearing  upon  the  phe- 
nomena around  us  ;  and  this  is  so  even 
when  the  phenomena  which  illustrate 
them  pass  daily  and  hourly  before  as. 
We  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 
the  time  nor  the  energy  to  think  out 
for  ourselves  the  results  of  such  gen- 
eral principles  as  happen  to  lie  outside 
our  particular  intellectual  beat.  Any 
real  understauding  of  them  must  there- 
fore  come  to  us  from  without. 

The  phenomena  of  color-after-images 
are  a  case  in  point.  The  general  prin- 
ciple which  governs  them  is  familiar 
enough.  It  is  beginning  to  be  popa- 
larly  understood  that  the  phenomena  of 
our  color-vision  can  be  best  explained 
by  the  assumption  of  three  ^Miirs  of 
contrast-colors,  white,  and  black,  red 
and  green,  and  blue  and  yellow  ;  and 
almost  everybody  is  familiar  with  the 
conception  that  each  of  these  primary 
colors  calls  up  an  after-image  of,  its 
complementary  or  contrast  color.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  probably  very  few 
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of  UB  have  realized  what  the  complete 
after-image  really  is  ;  and  very  few  of 
us  have  realized  that,  if  our  after-image 
pheuomena  were  to  lapse,  the  purples 
would  fade  from  the  shadows  under  the 
trees,  from  the  distances,  and  from  the 
mountains  at  sunset  and  dawn. 

And  we  must  therefore  endeavor  at 
the  outset  to  frame  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  after-image  phenomenon. 
We  may,  for  instance,  consider  the  case 
of  a  stimulation  of  a  portion  of  the 
retina  field  hy  yellow  light.  Now  the 
reaction  to  the  retinal  stimulation  in 
such  a  case  would  manifest  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  '^  hlue  response ; "  and 
this  hlue  response  would,  as  Hering 
has  shown,  involve  not  the  stimulated 
area  alone,  hut  the  whole  of  the  retinal 
field.  It  would  not,  however,  manifest 
itself  simultaneously  over  the  whole  of 
the  retina.  And  here  we  must  distin- 
guish. 

On  the  stimulated  portion  of  the 
retinal  field  the  blue  response  would 
continue  in  partial  abeyance  as  long  as 
the  yellow  stimulation  lasted.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  yellow  light  was 
withdrawn,  it  would  manifest  itself  as 
a  definite  after-image  phenomenon. 
We  may  designate  this  portion  of 
the  blue  response  the  '^  after-image 
proper."  It  corresponds  to  what  is 
popularly  understood  by  the  term 
*' after-image." 

On  the  unstimulated  portion  of  the 
retina  the  after-image  phenomenon  will 
be  identical  with  that  which  occurs  on 
the  stimulated  portion  of  the  retina, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  blue  re- 
sponse will  here  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  period  of  the  yellow  stimula- 
tion. It  will  begin  when  the  eye  is 
turned  to  the  yellow  light,  and  it  will 
cease  when  the  eye  is  averted  from  it. 
We  may,  with  Hering,  designate  this 
portion  of  the  blue  response  the  ''  color- 
shadow." 

Our  complete  after-image  phenome- 
non will  therefore  consist  of  an  *' after- 
image proper  "  and  a  ^*  color-shadow  ;  " 
and  it  is  with  the  color-shadow  that  we 
are  particularly  concerned  in  this  paper. 

We  may  therefore  begin  by  endeav- 
oring to  see  for  ourselves  what  our' 
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color-shadows  really  are  ;  and  we  shall 
employ  only  the  simplest  methods  of 
demonstrating  them.  The  simplest 
method  of  all  is  to  wait  for  a  good  red 
sunset,  and  then  to  hold  up  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  to  catch  its  red  reflection 
in  a  bay-window  facing  west.  We  then 
interpose  our  hand  between  the  sunset 
and  the  paper  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cast  a  pattern  of  shadow  upon  it.  This 
pattern  of  shadow,  which  will  still 
be  illuminated  by  white  light  reflected 
from  the  ceiling  or  the  side  window, 
will  appear  of  a  brilliant  green.  These 
green  shadows  are  ''  color-shadows."  ^ 

Or,  in  default  of  our  red  sunset,  we 
can  have  the  lamps  or  the  gas  lit  a 
little  earlier  than  usual,  when  it  is  still 
light  enough  to  read.  If  we  then  place 
ourselves  in  such  a  position  that  the 
shadow  of  our  hand  is  thrown  upon  the 
white  paper  of  our  book,  we  notice  that 
the  part  of  the  paper  which  is  shaded 
from  the  lamp,  but  which  is  still  illu- 
minated by  the  light  from  the  window, 
has  acquired  a  distinctly  blue  color. 
This  blue  color  in  the  lamp-shadows  is 
a  color-shadow.  It  is  an  after-image 
effect  of  the  yellow  lamplight.  It  is  a 
part,  in  fact,  of  the  blue  response 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  elicited 
from  the  whole  of  the  retina  when  any 
portion  of  it  is  stimulated  by  yellow 
light. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  investigate 
the  conditions  under  which  our  blue 
shadow  appears.  We  may,  for  in- 
stance, pull  down  the  blinds  behind  us, 
and  we  shall  then  notice  that  the  color 
of  our  shadow  instantly  changes  from 
blue  to  black.  It  is  thus  evident  that  a 
certain  illumination  of  tlie  retinal  area 
which  corresponds  to  the  color-shadow 
is  an  essential  condition  of  its  appear- 
ance. And  a  little  further  experimen- 
tation will  show  that  the  greatest 
intensity  of  blue  upon  the  color-shadow 
is  obtained  on!}'  when  we  adjust  our 
illumination  in  such  a  manner  as  almost 
exactly  to  balance^  the  daylight  and 

1  The  brilliant  green  Bbadows  whieh  a  red  son 
casts  upon  the  snow  are  of  oonrse  perfectly  similar 
coloP4hadowB. 

*  The  more  MUiant  the  dayUght  and  the  lamp- 
light we  employ,  the  more  hrlUiaat  wiU  bo  our 
color-shadows. 
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the  lamplight  against  each  other.  We 
can  effect  this  in  the  simplest  manner 
by  moving  either  a  little  nearer  to  or  a 
little  farther  from  the  window. 

A  very  convenient  place  to  watch 
these  twilight  and  lamplight  shadows 
from  is  the  comer  seat  of  a  railway 
carriage.  For  as  the  daylight  begins  to 
fail,  and  the  lamplight  begins  to  throw 
shadows,  we  need  only  look  up  to  see  a 
distinct  blue  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  window-pane  where  the  blind 
screens  it  from  the  lamplight  ;  and  we 
can  sit  and  observe  the  blue  color  fad- 
ing out  and  lighting  up  again  as  the 
train  passes  in  and  out  of  the  tunnels. 

Another  simple  observation  of  color- 
shadows  can  be  made  by  the  help  of  a 
colored  lantern  (an  ordinary  photo- 
graphic lantern  will  serve)  and  a  com- 
mon lamp.^  We  begin  by  placing 
these  lights  side  by  side,  and  by  hold- 
ing up  a  flat  ruler  in  front  of  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  throw  two  vertical 
shadows  on  a  white  paper  screen  ;  and, 
having  done  this,  we  have  only  to  bring 
the  edges  of  the  shadows  into  contact 
without  any  overlap,  and  to  adjust  the 
illumination  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  two  shadows  of  equal  intensity 
on  the  paper.  We  can  do  this  by  mov- 
ing our  ruler  either  a  little  nearer  to  or 
a  little  farther  from  the  paper  screen, 
and  by  moving  forward  either  the  lamp 
or  the  red  lantern.  We  shall  then  find 
that  the  shadow  which  is  cast  by  the 
photographic  lantern  assumes  a  vivid 
bluish-green  color.  This  bluish-green 
is  of  course  an  after-image  effect  of  the 
yellowish-red  light  which  is  shed  from 
the  lantern ;  and  the  purpose  which 
the  lamplight  serves  in  the  experiment 
is  only  that  of  showing  up  the  blue- 
green  reaction  which  is  taking  place  on 
the  area  of  the  retina  which  is  not  illu- 
minated by  red  light.  And  if  we  view 
this  reaction,  and  we  are  entitled  to  do 

^  The  pheiuxneiia  of  the  eolor«hadows  can  be 
demonstrated  muoh  more  perfectly  with  the  aesist- 
ance  of  a  dark  room  and  the  arrangement  known 
as  Bering's  shutter.  This  shatter  arrangement 
throws  up  the  color-shadows  by  colorless  daylight, 
instead  of  by  the  yellow  lamplight  We  are  at 
present,  howeirer,  conoemed,  not  with  the  best, 
Inv  with  the  simplest,  methgdf  of  dMMnstrating 
these  after-image  phenomena. 


SO,  as  in  some  sort  the  equivalent  of  a 
certain  amount  of  paint  laid  on  to  the 
paper,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
appreciating  how  an  excess  of  lamp* 
light  upon  our  lantern  shadow  renders 
the  color  of  the  after-image  pale  and 
unsaturated,  and  how  a  deficiency  of 
lamplight  renders  it  black  by  supersat- 
uration,  and  how,  in  fine,  the  correct 
amount  of  lamplight  to  employ  is  the 
amount  which  just  suffices  to  render 
visible  the  whole  of  the  after-image 
color. 

We  have  thus  dealt  with  two  of 
Hering's  three  pairs  of  contrast  colors, 
and  we  have  seen  that  yellow  induces  a 
blue  response,  and  red  a  green  re- 
sponse, upon  the  retina.  We  need 
hardly  delay  to  establish  the  converse 
of  these  propositions,  but  may  pass  on 
directly  to  deal  with  black  and  white, 
our  third  pair  of  contrast  colors.  The 
phenomena  which  take  place  in  con- 
nection with  these  are  familiar  to 
everybody.  When  we  place  a  piece  of 
white  paper  upon  a  black  background, 
or  when  we  place  a  piece  of  black 
paper  upon  a  white  background,  the 
white  and  the  black  mutually  intensify 
each  other.  The  white  induces  a  black 
response  on  the  area  of  the  retina 
which  corresponds  to  the  black,  and  the 
black  induces  a  white  response  on  the 
area  of  the  retina  which  corresponds  to 
the  white  ;  and  these  phenomena  are 
evidently  exactly  analogous  to  those 
which  we  have  seen  in  connection 
with  the  other  contrast  colors.  And  it 
is  important  for  us  to  recognize  that  all 
the  phenomena  with  which  we  are 
dealing  are  manifestations  of  physio- 
logical processes  which  are  in  operation 
either  on  our  retina  or  elsewhere  in 
our  nerve  centres.  There  are  na 
grounds  whatever  for  the  assumption 
that  they  are  due  to  ''  errors  of  judg- 
ment." 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  these  after-image 
phenomena  manifest  themselves  in 
ordinary  life. 

It  is  reported  that  a  famous  physicist, 
who  had  good-naturedly  consented  to 
undergo  a  catechising  process  at  the 
hands   of   some  of  his  students,  bad 
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reluctaDtly  to  confess,  in  reply  to  their 
first  question y  that  he  knew  no  reason 
why  the  wet  portions  of  a  white  towel 
should  show  up,  as  they  do,  as  hlack 
spots.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ques- 
tion was  not  a  question  in  physics  ;  for 
the  fact  that  more  light  is  transmitted 
and  less  light  is  reflected  hack  to  the 
eye  from  the  wet  portions  of  the  towel 
accounts  for  nothing  more  than  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  whiteness  of  the  towel. 
The  question  was  in  reality  a  question 
in  physiology.  The  hlack  color  can  he 
readily  accounted  for  hy  the  hlack  re- 
sponse which  is  evoked  upon  the  retina 
hy  the  whiteness  of  the  towel.  And 
the  association  of  this  hlack  response 
with  the  wet  portions  of  the  towel  is 
evidently  a  function  of  the  diminished 
illumination  upon  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  retinal  field. 

The  hlack  color  which  all  dark  ob- 
jects assume  when  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  snow  has  an  exactly  similar 
explanation ;  and  the  converse  phe- 
nomenon is  illustrated  by  the  exag- 
gerated whiteness  which  a  swan's 
plumage  assumes  when  the  bird  is  seen 
against  a  background  of  dark  water. 

Pure  black  and  white  are  compara- 
tively easy  to  deal  with.  When,  how- 
ever, we  pass  on  to  consider  the 
ordinary  coloration  of  nature,  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  by  the  fact  that 
the  primary  colors  are  very  seldom 
found  pure.  For  instance,  nearly  all 
the  reds  with  which  we  are  familiar 
contain  an  element  of  either  blue  or 
yellow ;  and  the  greens  in  nature  can 
be  similarly  distributed  into  a  class  of 
blue-greens  and  a  class  of  yellow- 
greens.  And,  in  addition  to  these 
blends  of  compatible  primary  colors, 
we  have  in  nature  a  continual  blending 
of  incompatible,  f.e.,  opposite,  contrast 
colors.  These  blendings  of  opposite 
contrast  colors  give  us  the  greys  which 
take  such  a  predominant  part  in  the 
coloring  of  landscape. 

Some  of  our  difficulties  in  recognizing 
the  after-image  phenomena  in  nature 
are  closely  associated  with  these  facts. 
For  instance,  since  we  are  never  deal- 
ing with  pure  colors,  but  always  with 
color-mixtures,  we  have  compound  and 


not  simple  colors  to  deal  with  in  our 
shadows.  Again,  we  are  in  nature 
often  dealing  with  greys  or  with  colors 
which  have  a  large  admixture  of  grey, 
and  such  colors  evoke  either  no  after- 
images or  at  best  only  veiy  feeble  after- 
images. 

But  these  are  not  our  greatest  diffi- 
culties. Our  greatest  difficulty  is  per- 
haps the  fact  that  there  is  rarely 
enough  light  upon  the  shadows  in  na- 
ture to  show  them  up  in  their  true 
light  as  color-shadows.  The  ordinary 
shadows  which  we  see  are,  in  fact, 
comparable  to  our  lamp-shadows  when 
there  is  too  little  daylight  upon  them 
to  bring  them  out  in  their  true  charac- 
ter as  blue  color-shadows ;  and  it  is 
only  on  comparatively  rare  occasions,, 
either  when  there  is  a  colored  light  and 
snow  upon  the  ground,  or  when  the 
landscape  is  covered  with  a  brilliant 
sunny  mist,^  that  we  have  enough  dis- 
persed light  to  give  us  the  illumination 
on  the  shadows  which  is  requisite  to 
show  them  up  as  pure  color-shadows. 

And  there  is  yet  another  great  diffi-^ 
culty  which  hinders  us  from  recognize 
ing  our  color-shadows  in  nature,  and 
this  is  the  fact  that  we  see  our  shadows, 
not,  as  we  have  seen  them  in  our 
experiments,  against  a  colorless  back- 
ground, but  against  a  background 
which  has  a  distinct  color  of  its  own ; 
and  the  colored  background  naturally 
modifies  the  coloration  of  the  color- 
shadows,  either  by  giving  increased 
brilliancy  to  one  or  more  of  the  color- 
factors  which  constitute  the  complete 
color-after-image,  or  more  generally  by 
neutralizing  either  one  or  more  of  these 
factors  into  grey. 

And  thus,  unless  when  the  circum- 
stances are  unusually  propitious,  we 
must  go  through  a  certain  schooling 
before  we  can  detect  our  color-shadows 
in  nature.  We  must  know  exactly 
what  to  look  for  and  exactly  where  to 
look.    We  may  take  the  case  of  the 

1  Under  these  oircnmstanoeB  of  illnmiiuitioii, 
"Turner,**  like  the  oonsummate  oolorlst  he  wm, 
"makes  no  distinotion  between  the  lights  and 
shadows  except  a  difference  of  tint— the  shadows 
being  blue  or  purple,  and  the  lights  a  warm  yeUow 
or  fleshy  color.'*  (dolor  as  a  Means  of  Art,  bf 
Frank  Howard,  London,  1838.) 
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color-effects  which  can  be  seen  in  coun- 
try or  park  on  any  sunny  summer  day. 
We  shall  suppose  ourselves  to  be  look- 
ing, for  instance,  at  a  patch  of  green- 
sward dotted  over  with  trees.  We  may 
first  note  that  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
and  the  grass  in  the  foreground  are  of 
a  bright  yellowish-green.  Kow  the 
after-image  color  to  this  yellowish- 
green  will  evidently  be  bluish-red  or 
purple,  and  this  color-shadow  will 
manifest  itself  only  upon  those  portions 
of  the  retina  upon  which  the  light 
is  comparatively  subdued.  In  other 
words,  it  will  manifest  itself  upon  the 
less  illuminated  portions  of  the  color- 
picture  before  us.  Now  the  less  illu- 
minated portions  of  our  color-picture 
will  evidently  be  the  far  distances  and 
the  deeper  shadows  under  the  trees  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  actually 
see  a  purple  color  upon  these  portions 
of  our  picture.  If  there  should  be  any 
uncertAinty  whatever  in  our  minds 
upon  the  subject,  we  can  convince  our- 
selves that  this  is  so  by  referring  the 
matter  to  the  trained  eyesight  of  the 
landscape  painter  ;  and  a  visit  to  any 
picture-gallery  will  show  us  that  the 
landscape-painter  invariably  paints  a 
purple  into  his  shadows  in  such  a  case 
as  we  are  dealing  with.  We  may  per- 
haps note,  in  passing,  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  landscape-painter's 
craft  to  paint  these  after-image  phe- 
nomena. For  it  is  only  by  making  the 
colors  which  he  employs  in  his  high 
liorhts  cast  the  appropriate  color- 
shadows  that  the  artist  can  convey  to 
us  anything  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of 
nature  ;  and  as  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  light  upon  his 
picture  indoors  to  cast  adequate  color- 
shadows,  the  artist  must  of  necessity 
resort  to  a  ruse,  and  must  paint  the 
Hubjectivc  after-image  phenomena  upon 
his  canvas  as  if  they  were  objective 
color-phenomena.  He  must,  in  short, 
paint  his  shadows  not  as  black  shad- 
ows, but  as  true  "color-shadows"  — 
i.e.,  as  shadows  which  take  on  the  con- 
trast color  to  the  dominant  color  of  the 
environment.  The  instinct  of  the 
true  colorist  seems  to  guide  him  un- 
erringly in  this  matter.    When  he  is 


dealing  with  a  foreground  of  bright 
green  grass,  he,  as  we  have  seen,  intro- 
duces a  purple  into  his  deep  shadows ; 
and  when  he  changes  this  foreground 
of  grass  for  a  foreground  of  withered 
beech-leaves,  he  abandons  his  purples 
and  introduces  a  turquoise*green  into 
his  shadows.  An  artist  of  this  order 
has  no  need  whatever  to  know  the 
principle  which  determines  the  colora- 
tion of  the  shadows.  But  when  it  falls 
to  a  critic  to  decide  whether  a  particu- 
lar tint  is  or  is  not  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  nature,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  principle  which  determines 
the  coloration  of  the  shadow  will  be  of 
advantage.  It  will  at  least  render  it 
unnecessary  for  him  to  go  out  and  lay 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  in  the  shadow 
of  a  tree  upon  a  lawn,  as  Mr.  Buskin 
relates  that  he  did  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion, with  intent  to  determine  whether 
the  objective  color  of  a  shadow  on  a 
sunlit  lawn  is,  or  is  not,  a  brilliant  red, 
as  Turner  painted  it.  For  the  law  of 
the  color-shadow  would  teach  him  that 
the  coloration  which  would  be  seen  in 
such  circumstances  would  be  almost 
entirely  a  subjective  coloration  ;  and  it 
would  teach  him  that  the  green  grass 
must  evoke  a  red  response  upon  his 
retina,  and  it  might  also  teach  him  that 
Turner  would  not  have  been  the  great 
colorist  he  was  if  he  had  not  painted 
his  vivid  after-images  upon  his  canvas. 
We  may,  however,  return  to  our  pur- 
ple shadows  under  the  trees  ;  and  it 
will  perhaps  be  well  to  convince  our- 
selves by  a  very  simple  experiment 
that  these  purples  are  really  an  after- 
image of  the  yellow-green  of  the  leaves 
and  grass.  We  need  only  take  a  strip 
of  bright  yellow-green  glass  ,^  and  hold 
one  edge  of  it  close  along  a  white  sheet 
of  paper,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 

1  In  default  of  a  strip  of  yeUowlsh-green  glass 
and  direct  Bunlight,  we  can  perform  tlie  experi- 
ment with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  lampe  and  a  sheet 
of  green  paper.  We  hold  up  one  of  the  sheets  of 
paper  between  ourselves  and  the  bri^terof  the 
two  lamps,  and  then  introduce  our  fingers  between 
the  sheet  of  green  paper  and  the  lamp-shade  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  throw  a  pattern  of  shadow. 
We  now  bring  the  other  lamp  into  such  a  poeitioB 
as  to  light  up  our  finger-shadows;  and  when  wm 
have  graduated  the  light  correctly,  we  shall  sea 
that  our  finger*shadows  stand  out  as  a  red  pattern 
upon  the  greenish  background. 
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a  somewhat  acute  angle  with  it.  The 
best  place  for  the  experimeDt  is  a  bay- 
window  in  the  direct  sunlight,  where 
we  have  also  light  coining  in  from  the 
sides.  The  green  light  which  passes 
through  the  strip  of  glass  will  now  rep- 
resent the  green  light  which  filters 
down  through  the  leaves  of  the  tree, 
and  the  light  which  comes  in  under 
the  free  margin  of  the  green  glass  will 
represent  the  light  that  comes  in 
from  under  the  foliage.  We  may  now 
spread  the  fingers  of  one  hand  across 
the  strip  of  glass  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  throw  a  pattern  of  shadow  upon  our 
paper.  The  shadows  of  our  fingers 
will  now  be  found  to  stand  out  as  pur- 
ple color-shadows  against  a  green  back- 
ground. 

And  the  effect  is  just  the  same  if  we 
hold  a  strip  of  white  paper  in  front  of 
our  green  pane,  and  thus  cast  a  faint, 
instead  of  a  dense,  shadow  upon  our 
paper  screen.  For  the  after-image  is 
strong  enough  to  neutralize  the  dull 
green  light  which  filters  through  the 
strip  of  paper,  and  to  leave  us  with  a 
large  balance  of  purple  to  the  good. 
The  color-phenomena  which  we  can 
obtain  with  our  strip  of  green  glass  are 
thus  comparable  to  those  which  we  see 
in  nature.  For  the  purples  under  the 
branches  are  evidently  comparable  to 
the  shadows  which  are  thrown  by  our 
fingers ;  and  the  purples  under  the 
denser  masses  of  foliage  are  similar  to 
those  which  we  see  in  the  thinner 
shadow  of  the  semi-translucent  strip  of 
white  paper. 

Only  one  thing  more  is  necessary  to 
render  the  similaiity  complete.  We 
must  graduate  the  light  which  falls 
upon  our  color-shadow.  If  we  have 
allowed  too  much  light  to  come  in 
under  the  free  margin  of  our  strip  of 
green  glass,  our  purple  color-shadows 
would  be  nearly  as  bright  as  our  green 
background,  and  we  should  have  ex- 
actly what  Turner  paints  in  his  sunny 
mists,  but  we  should  not  have  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  darker  shad- 
ows which  we  see  on  a  clear,  sunny 
day.  To  represent  these  we  should 
have  to  diminish  the  amount  of  color- 
less light  which  comes  in  from  behind 


our  sheet  of  glass  until  a  black  shade 
begins  to  appear  upon  our  color- 
shadow.  We  shall  now,  at  last,  have 
before  us  an  accurate  representation  of 
a  shadow  as  we  see  it  in  nature.  It  is 
not  a  black  shadow,  as  the  unsophisti- 
cated eye  sees  it,  nor  again  is  it  a  pure 
color-shadow,  but  it  is  always  some- 
thing intermediate  between  these  ;  and 
though  the  artist  learns  gradually  to 
see  every  shadow  as  a  pure  color- 
shadow,  this  is  not,  as  he  deems  it,  a 
process  of  '^  recovering  a  lost  naivete 
of  our  color  impressions,''  ^  but  a  ques- 
tion of  the  concentration  of  the  atten- 
tion upon  the  colored  element  in  the 
shadow,  with  the  view  to  exploiting  it 
for  artistic  uses.  For  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  artist  obtains  his  best  results 
by  treating  his  shadows  not  as  black 
shadows,  but  as  true  color-shadows. 

We  have,  however,  yet  another  set 
of  color-effects  to  consider  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shadows  of  the  trees  on 
our  lawn.  For  we  must  note  that  the 
shadows  of  our  trees  upon  the  open 
greensward  are  generally  greyish  blue- 
green,  not  purple  like  the  shadows 
actually  under  the  trees  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference is  not  due  to  a  difference  iu 
the  after-image  phenomenon,  but  to  a 
difference  in  the  background  against 
which  the  color-shadow  is  projected. 
The  color-shadow  is  seen  as  purple 
under  the  trees,  because  it  is  seen  in 
its  true  colors  against  a  background 
which  has  no  very  definite  color  of  its 
own.  But  the  color-shadow,  as  seen  in 
the  shadows  in  the  open,  is  seen  as  a 
blue-grey,  because  the  red  element  of 
the  purple  after-image  phenomenon  is 
neutralized  into  grey  by  fusion  with 
an  equivalent  of  green  light  from  the 
grass.  The  actual  color  of  the  tree- 
shadow  as  we  see  it  in  the  open  green- 
sward is  the  result  of  a  blending  of  this 
blue-grey  with  the  unneutralized  bal- 
ance of  green. 

We  can  illustrate  what  occurs  by  a 
very  simple  modification  of  our  last 
experiment.  We  need  only  cover  up  a 
portion  of  the  white  paper  upon  which 
we    threw    the    purple    color-shadows 

>  Collier,  A  Manual  of  Oil-Painting.    1889. 
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with  a  sheet  of  green  paper.  We  shall 
then  see  that  our  parple  shadow 
changes  into  a  greyish  blue-gi*eeu  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  margin  of  our 
green  paper,  while  it,  of  course,  con- 
tinues to  show  up  of  a  purple  color  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  white  paper. 

We  need  not  pursue  this  matter  fur- 
ther, for  we  have  already  sufficiently 
illustrated  the  principle  that  every  dif- 
ference of  illumination  on  a  uniformly 
colored  surface  will  be  associated  with 
a  change  of  color  which  is  due  to  the 
appearance  of  an  after-image  phenom- 
enon upon  the  shaded  areas. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  consider  the 
part  which  the  after-image  phenomena 
which  we  have  been  discussing  play  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  color- 
combinations  as  aesthetically  agreeable 
or  disagreeable. 

But  as  a  preliminary  step  we  must, 
of  course,  arrive  at  some  understand- 
ing as  to  what  constitutes  an  sesthet- 
ically  agreeable  color-combination  ;  and 
we  have  not  to  go  very  far  in  search 
of  a  principle  which  will,  at  any  rate, 
serve  as  a  basis  upon  which  the  matter 
can  be  discussed.  We  may  lay  down 
that  no  combination  of  color  is  agree- 
able which  involves  the  juxtaposition 
of  violently  contrasted  colors.  A  satu- 
rated blue  does  not  look  well  in  combi- 
nation with  a  saturated  yellow ;  nor 
does  a  saturated  red  combine  well  with 
a  saturated  green.  But  these  color- 
combinations  acquire  a  very  consid- 
erable cesthetic  worth  as  soon  as  the 
over-vivid  contrast  is  toned  down  by 
the  employment  of  a  ground-color 
which  is  common  to  both  of  the  con- 
trasting colors.  We  may,  for  instance, 
recall  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  color-effects  in  nature  are 
produced  by  the  combination  of  yellow- 
greens,  such  as  those  of  the  foliage  of 
the  larch  in  spring,  with  blue-greens, 
such  as  those  of  the  foliage  of  the 
Scotch  fir.  Again,  we  may  recall  the 
beauty  of  the  red-gold  colors  of  the  sky 
as  seen  in  association  with  the  purples 
on  the  hills  over  which  the  sun  is  set- 
ting. In  the  first  case  we  are  of  course 
dealing  with  a  yellow  and  blue  contrast 
upon  a  green  ground-color ;  and  in  the 


case  of  the  sunset  it  is  a  question  of 
the  same  yellow  and  blue  contrast 
upon  a  red  ground-color. 

But  our  simple  black  and  white,  yel- 
low and  blue,  and  green  and  red  con- 
trasts, even  when  quite  unrelieved  by 
any  ground-color,  are  quite  agreeable 
in  comparison  with  such  double -color 
contrasts  as  result  from  a  juxtaposition 
of  either  a  distinct  yellow-green  with 
a  distinct  blue-red,  or  of  a  distinct 
orange  with  a  distinct  blue -green. 
Color-combinations  such  as  these  can 
only  be  tolerated  when  the  saturation 
of  the  colors  is  reduced  either  (as,  for 
instance,  in  the  modern  '*  art-colors  ") 
by  a  large  admixture!  of  grey,  or  (as  in 
colors  seen  in  bright  weather  out  of 
doors)  by  the  large  excess  of  colorless 
light  which  falls  upon  them.  It  is 
notorious  that  we  can  bear  many  things 
in  the  way  of  colors  in  the  bright  sun- 
light out  of  doore  which  would  be  intol- 
erable in  a  room.  But  even  in  the 
world  out  of  doors  we  may  note  a  cer- 
tain disagreeable  quality  in  the  double 
contrast  of  yellowish  red  against  bluish 
green  which  we  note  in  the  tmript 
berries  as  contrasted  with  the  blue- 
green  foliage  of  the  holly  or  mountain- 
ash.  When  the  berries  ripen  we  have 
instead  an  agreeable  contrast  of  a  blue- 
red  upon  a  blue-green. 

Having  now  a  basis  of  principle  to 
work  upon,  we  may  proceed  to  deter- 
mine the  part  which  the  after-image 
phenomena  play  in  the  determination 
of  the  esthetic  worth  of  every  color- 
combination  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
color-shadow  may  contribute  either  a 
desirable  or  an  undesirable  element  to 
the  color-combination.  It  may,  to  take 
the  simplest  case  first,  heighten  the 
intensity  of  opposite  contrast  colors  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  over- 
violent  contrast  effect.  We  have  an 
instance  in  point  in  the  case  of  the 
unripe  berries  and  blue-green  leaves  of 
the  holly  and  rowan-tree.  For  there 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  in  such  a 
case  as  this  the  after-image  phenomena 
aggravate  the  oiiginal  unpleasantness 
of  the  double-color  contrast.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  a  question  of  blending 
colors  with    a  view    to  obtaining   an 
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Agreeable  effect,  we  must  evidently 
allow  for  this  mutual  intensification  of 
opposite  contrast  colors ;  and  even 
where  we  are  not  employing  opposite 
contrast  colors,  we  have  to  consider 
what  the  effects  of  our  color-shadows 
will  be.  For  instance,  if  we  place  a 
bright  yellow  side  by  side  with  a  bright 
red,  we  shall  find  that  our  yellow 
throws  a  blue  color-shadow  upon  our 
red  and  our  red  similarly  throws  a 
green  color-shadow  upon  our  yellow. 
In  short,  the  color-combination  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  irreproach- 
able is  transformed  by  the  after-image 
phenomena  into  a  disagreeable  double- 
co\ot  contrast. 

But  if  the  after-image  phenomena 
<iome  in  thus  and  depreciate  the  es- 
thetic worth  of  many  of  our  color- 
.<:ombinations,  they  compensate  by 
introducing  an  unexpected  extraneous 
element  of  beauty  into  other  color- 
•combinations.  The  color-shadow,  for 
instance,  of  the  blue  sky  on  a  bright 
•day  probably  does  not  go  for  nothing  in 
the  pleasurable  color  sensations  which 
we  derive  from  the  bright  yellow- 
greens  which  we  see  in  the  grass  ;  and 
the  whiteness  of  the  sky  above  the 
skyline  long  after  sunset  is  no  doubt 
intensified  by  the  white  color-shadow 
of  the  black  ground.  Similarly,  beauti- 
ful effects  are  produced  by  the  green 
color-shadows  on  the  sails  of  the  ships 
when  we  see  them  against  a  red  sun- 
set.^ Again,  the  soft  purple  color- 
shadows  under  the  trees  are  an  almost 
constant  element  in  the  pleasures  of 
landscape.  And  similarly  we  have 
beautiful  purple  color-shadows  upon 
the  sea  in  calm  sunny  weather.  We 
can  perhaps  see  them  best  when  we 
are  looking  down  upon  the  shadows  of 
ships  at  anchor  in  the  bright  green 
shoal  water,  but  we  can  also  see  them 
far  out  where  the  currents  show  up  as 

1  Qf.  the  following  "  word-aketch/*  taken  from 
"Weir-Mitchell's  "  Doctor  and  Patient."  "  Anguet 
<e  (on  a  ateam-yacht  awaiting  the  yachts  which 
were  racing  for  the  Newport  cup) ;  time,  sunset ; 
.level  sea ;  light  breeze ;  flre-red  sun  on  horixon  ; 
vast  masses  of  intensely  lighted  scarlet  clouds ;  a 
brood  track  of  fiery  red  on  water,  three  yachts 
with  all  sails  set  coming  over  this  sea  of  red 
towards  us.    Their  aaiU  are  a  vivid  green.** 


purple  trails  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  Finally,  the  more  splendid  pur- 
ples on  the  hills  which  contrast  so 
magnificently  with  the  orange-gold  of 
the  sunset  are  an  after-image  phenom- 
enon of  the  sky.  For  consideration 
will  tell  us  that  our  eye  must  project  a 
bluisli-green  color-shadow  from  this 
orange  sky  upon  the  relatively  dark 
background  of  the  hills,  and  it  will  tell 
us  that  the  red  glow  of  the  lower  strata 
of  the  atmosphere  through  which  we 
are  looking  will  drown  all  traces  of 
green  in  this  color-shadow.  The  blue 
element  will,  therefore,  be  all  that  is 
left ;  and  this  blue  element  of  the 
color-shadow  would  change  into  purple 
the  red  mists  on  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  hills. 

And  the  skilful  painter  is  the  painter 
who  knows  how  to  manipulate  his 
after-image  phenomena  so  as  to  get  an 
added  brilliancy  upon  his  color  wher- 
ever he  may  require  it.  Such  a  painter 
will,  for  instance,  render  in  marvellous 
brilliancy  the  bright  yellow-green  glint 
of  the  moss  when  it  is  shone  upon  by 
the  sun  after  rain  ;  but  when  we  come 
to  inquire  how  he  gets  all  this  brilliancy 
into  his  greens,  we  find  that  he  has 
introduced  lavender-purples  into  his 
shadows  ;  and  it  is  evidently  the  after- 
image of  these  pui*ples  that  has  rever- 
berated back  upon  the  yellow-greens  in 
his  high  lights.  And,  again,  the  really 
great  colorist  is  the  man  who  has  ac- 
quired an  absolute  mastery  over  the 
after-image  phenomena.  Such  a  color- 
ist has  it,  for  instance,  in  his  power  to 
put  on  a  patch  of  color  that  will  blaze 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  long 
gallery ;  for  he  can  concentrate  upon 
that  patch  of  color  all  the  after-image 
phenomena  which  by  a  correct  exploita- 
tion of  the  contrast  color  he  has  evoked 
over  the  whole  remainder  of  his  pic- 
ture. Mr.  Whistler,  for  instance,  is  a 
master  in  this  art. 

We  may,  however,  turn  aside  to  the 
simpler  problems  which  crop  up  in 
connection  with  the  application  of 
color  to  house-decoration  and  to  dress, 
for  the  phenomena  of  color  as  treated 
by  the  artist  are  too  subtle  to  admit  of 
any  hasty  analysis. 
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When  we  apply  color  in  any  form  to 
the  walls  of  a  room,  whether  it  is  as 
paint,  or  as  distemper,  or  as  wall-paper, 
we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  very 
distinct  after-image  phenomena.  For 
instance,  if  we  color  the  walls  pink, 
and  leave  the  ceiling  untinted,  we  shall 
find  that  our  ceiling  assumes  a  dis- 
tinct yellowish -green  color.  If  we 
now  desire  to  make  our  ceiling  show 
up  as  a  pure  white,^  we  shall  evidently 
have  to  set  to  work  to  neutralize  this 
yellowish-green  color-shadow  by  a  suit- 
able application  of  pink.  Or  if  we  de- 
sire to  have  a  pink-tinted  ceiling,  we 
shall  evidently  have  to  employ,  first, 
a  certain  quantum  of  pink  to  kill  the 
greenish  color-shadow,  and,  on  the  top 
of  this,  such  surplus  of  pink  as  would, 
upon  an  absolutely  white  wall,  give  us 
the  depth  of  pink  tint  that  we  desire. 

But  our  after-image  phenomena  do 
not  appear  on  the  ceiling  only.  Con- 
sideration will  show  that  each  wall 
must  be  casting  color-shadows  on  every 
one  of  its  companion  walls  ;  and  these 
color-shadows  will  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  diminished  intensity  of  the 
color-sensations  we  derive  from  the 
walls.  It  is  worth  while  attending  to 
this  phenomenon,  for  it  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  principle  that  the 
intensity  of  a  color  "goes  oflP"  when 
it  comes  to  occupy  a  large  area  of  the 
retinal  field. 

And  perhaps  the  easiest  way  of  un> 
derstanding  how  this  occurs  is  to  take 
the  case  of  painting  a  wall  which  is  of 
such  a  size  as  just  to  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  visual  field.  We  shall  for  con- 
venience suppose  the  wall  to  be  sub- 
divided into  four  equal  parts,  and  we 
may  now  consider  how  the  color  which 
we  apply  to  each  of  these  wall-spaces 
will  mollify  the  coloration  on  all  the 
others. 

^  This  iB  really  a  simpler  form  of  the  problem 
that  the  landBoape-painter  has  to  deal  with  when 
be  wants  a  patch  of  snow  in  a  snow-landscape  to 
stand  out  as  a  pure  white.  In  snob  case  he  has 
evidently  to  consider  how  he  can  neutralise  all  the 
color-after-images  which  project  themselves  upon 
that  patch  of  snow.  He  has  to  introduce  green 
upon  his  snow-patch  if  he  fears  a  red  after-image 
from  the  green  foliage  in  his  landscape,  or  red  if 
be  is  af ridd  of  a  green  after-image  from  a  patch  of 
red  anywhere  In  his  picture. 


When  we  have  painted  our  first  wall- 
space  pink,  the  condition  of  affairs  will 
be  as  follows.  One  quarter  of  our 
retinal  field  will  be  occupied  by  pink, 
and  this  will  have  induced  a  greenish 
response  all  over  the  retina.  On  the 
area  which  is  stimulated  with  pink, 
this  will  make  itself  apparent  in  a  cer- 
tain diminution  of  the  color-intensity. 
On  the  unstimulated  area  of  the  retina, 
the  green  response  will  manifest  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  green  color-shadow. 
This  will  be  projected  upon  each  of  the 
three  remaining  wall-spaces. 

When  our  second  wall -space  has 
been  colored  in,  we  shall  evidently 
have  a  correspondingly  increased 
amount  of  green  response  upon  our 
retina  ;  and  this  will  make  itself  felt  on 
the  unstimulated  portions  of  our  retina 
in  the  form  of  two  superimposed  color- 
shadows,  while  upon  the  stimulated 
areas  it  will  manifest  itself  as  in  an 
equivalent  diminution  of  the  apparent 
pink  coloration. 

And,  similarly,  when  we  have  cov- 
ered our  third  wall-space,  we  shall 
have  a  still  further  increase  of  the 
after-image  response  both  on  the  stim- 
ulated and  upon  the  unstimulated  por- 
tions of  the  retina. 

Lastly,  when  we  have  painted  our 
whole  wall  pink,  our  after-image  phe- 
nomena will  be  repressed  by  a  pink 
stimulation  all  over  our  retina,  but  they 
will  continue  to  make  themselves  felt 
in  a  very  perceptible  fading  off  of  the 
original  intensity  of  our  pink. 

Similarly  we  have  to  take  our  after- 
image phenomena  into  account  in  mak- 
ing a  selection  of  tints  for  colored 
windows.  A  pane  of  red  glass  will  be 
found  to  acquire  a  bluish  tinge  when 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  a  yellow- 
tinted  pane.  A  yellow  pane  will  simi- 
larly take  a  greenish  tinge  when  it  is 
placed  beside  a  red  pane.  And  a  neg- 
lect to  take  these  after-image  color- 
shadow  effects  into  consideration  would 
thus  often  involve  us  in  undesired 
color-contrasts. 

It  is  also  essential  to  take  into  our 
reckoning  the  predominant  after-image 
effect  of  any  room  for  which  we  are 
selecting  furniture.     A  particular  yel« 
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low  siiade  ia  a  curtain  may  liave  a  cer- 
tain {esthetic  worth  when  seen  on  a 
grey  background  ;  but  it  would  be  over- 
laid with  a  green  color-shadow  if  it 
were  seen  against  a  red  wall-paper ; 
and  it  would  be  too  yellow  if  seen 
against  a  blue  paper,  and  it  would  be 
orange  if  seen  against  a  green  paper. 

Again,  it  is  the  neglect  to  take  men- 
tal note  of  the  color-shadows  of  sur- 
rounding objects  which  makes  it  so 
difficult  a  matter  to  ^' carry  away  a 
color  in  one's  eye/'  and  to  choose  an 
appropriate  match  for  it. 

A  correct  exploitation  of  the  color- 
shadows  constitutes  a  very  important 
element,  if  it  does  not  constitute  the 
essence,  of  the  art  of  dress.  For  in- 
sUince,  a  black  evening  dress  casts 
invaluable  white  color-shadows  over  a 
bare  neck  and  shoulders,  and  mourning 
throws  a  similar  added  whiteness  over 
the  face.  Again,  a  dark  green  dress, 
especially  if  there  is  a  shade  of  blue  in 
the  green,  lights  up  dark  auburn  hair 
in  a  very  beautiful  way  with  its  bright- 
color  shadows.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  a  material  as  blue  serge  throws  up 
into  disagreeable  prominence  the  un- 
pleasant yellows  of  some  of  the  lighter 
shades  of  '*  red "  hair.  The  vivid 
yellow  color-shadows  of  any  bright 
blue  are  very  '*  trying "  to  any  com- 
plexion. A  similar  remark  applies  to 
pink,  for,  unless  in  youth  and  health, 
when  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  natural 
pink  in  the  cheeks  to  repress  the  after- 
image phenomena,  the  yellowish-green 
color-shadows  make  their  appearance, 
and  give  a  ghastly  hue  to  the  complex- 
ion. Lastly,  the  unpleasantness  of  a 
bright  yellow-green  dress  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  ils  purple  color- 
shadows  overlay  the  natural  pink  of  the 
cheeks,  and  so  give  rise  to  an  over- 
vivid  double-color  contrast. 

We  need  not,  however,  go  into  the 
minutisd  of  this  matter.  They  will 
present  no  difficulty  to  any  one  who 
has  familiarized  himself  with  the  three 
pairs  of  contrast  colors  and  with  the 
importance  of  the  color-shadow  as  a 
factor  in  all  our  color-sensations. 


From  The  Gomhill  Magudne. 
THE  BACKWATER  OF  LIFE. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 

It  is  a  strange  feeling  to  one  who 
has  been  immersed  in  affairs,  and  as  it 
were  in  the  mid-stream  of  what  we  call 
Life,  to  find  oneself  in  its  Backwater  ; 
crippled  and  helpless,  but  still  able  to 
see  through  the  osiers  on  the  island 
between  us  what  is  passing  along  the 
river  —  the  passenger  vessels  and  the 
pleasure  boats  —  and  to  hear  faintly  the 
voices  and  the  laughter,  and  the  slroug 
language  mellowed  by  distance,  from 
the  slow-moving  barges.  The  Back- 
water has  its  good  points  ;  the  stream 
is  clear,  the  autumn  woods  that  over- 
hang the  hither  bank  are  fair  to  look 
upon,  and  the  plunging  of  the  Weir, 
where  all  things  end,  has  a  welcome 
sound  when  the  moon  shines  out  and 
floods  the  scene  with  silver.  Some- 
times on  darker  nights  its  roar  is  men- 
acing, but  after  a  while  the  sinister 
sound  is  lost  and  it  changes  to  a  deep 
solemnity ;  then  we  wonder,  as  we 
listen,  not  without  fear,  as  to  what 
may  be  upon  the  other  side  of  it.  No 
one  who  has  once  been  carried  over  it 
can  come  back  again.  There  is  the 
Mainstream,  the  Backwater,  and  the 
Weir,  and  there  ends  the  River  of 
Life. 

Many  of  us  never  reach  the  Back- 
water, our  journey  being  cut  short 
abruptly  ;  and  few  of  us  wish  to  reacli 
it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  shock  to  exchange 
sound  for  silence,  action  for  immobility. 
We  who  thought  ourselves  so  strong, 
cannot  at  first  resist  a  bitter  sense  of 
humiliation  at  being  reduced  to  depen- 
dence upon  others.  There  are  three 
ways  of  reaching  the  Backwater  —  by 
illness,  by  poverty,  and  by  disgrace  — 
but  in  the  last  case  many  prefer  the 
Weir.  Some  persons,  tired  for  the  time 
of  the  stress  and  strain  of  existence, 
express  the  desire  that  they  could  es- 
cape from  it,  and  be  sheltered  and 
serene  (as  they  term  it)  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  days ;  but  this  is  a  very 
different  thing,  when  they  come  to  ex- 
perience it,  from  what  they  imagine  it 
to  be,  and  very  different  also  is  the 
going  into  retirement  of  one's  own  will 
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and  being  seized  by  the  rough  hands 
of  Fate  and  laid  upon  the  shelf. 

There  has  been  a  deal  of  nonsense 
written,  chiefly  by  doctors  who  have 
their  reasons  for  being  upon  good 
terms  with  her,  about ''  kindly  Nature." 
Nature,  like  many  other  folk,  can, 
when  in  good  humor,  be  kind  enough  ; 
but  she  is  also  capable  of  great  cruel- 
ties, which  she  inflicts  with  no  enjoy- 
ment to  herself  indeed,  but  with  the 
most  absolute  indifference  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  humanity.  Her  character,  for 
all  her  smiles  and  superficial  attraction 
is  that  of  the  genial  tavern  brawler 
who,  after  grievously  ill-using  his  boon 
companion,  takes  him  home  and  tends 
him,  whereat  all  the  neighbora  ex- 
claim :  '^  How  tender  are  his  ministra- 
tions I  "  but  they  forget  that  it  was  he 
who  caused  the  patient  to  be  in  want 
of  healing.  She  does  but  pick  you  up 
—  and  not  always  that  — after  she  has 
knocked  you  down.  To  speak  of  her 
in  this  fashion  will  doubtless  appear 
shocking  to  most  people,  but  on  the 
Backwater  we  speak  as  we  find.  It  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  —  I  do  not  say 
the  advantages — of  our  position  that 
things  seem  as  they  are,  and  not  as 
they  look  to  be,  and  very,  very  far, 
alas  I  from  what  we  wish  them  to  be. 
That  Nature  should  be  ^^  so  careful  of 
the  Type  "  is  no  doubt  a  reflection  con- 
solatory, to  the  philosophic  mind,  but 
we  cannot  all  be  philosophers, -^nd  it 
must  be  owned  she  is  strangely  reckc 
less  of  the  Compositor.  If  one  has 
owed  her  something  in  the  past,  we  of 
the  Backwater  are  by  this  time  quits 
with  her. 

There  is  another  thing,  among  many, 
on  which  we  who  are  "  laid  by  "  find 
ourselves  in  disagreement  with  the 
general  voice.  A  great  writer  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  a 
very  old  and  feeble  man,  the  aspi- 
ration, "  Heaven  keep  my  memory 
green  I  "  It  is  a  comfort  to  him  to 
remember  his  youth  ;  and  this  view 
is  almost  universally  accepted.  I  can- 
not say  that  it  is  the  view  of  us  who 
live  —  or  let  us  rather  say  exist  —  on 
the  Backwater.  We  agree  rather  with 
the  poet  who  tells  us  that  '*  a  sorrow's 


crown  of  sorrows  is  remembering  hap- 
pier things." 

We  think  of  the  far  back  time  when 
with  strong  and  supple  arms  we  pad- 
dled our  own  canoe  upon  the  river, 
with  companions  full  of  the  high  spirits 
of  youth.  How  we  "put  our  backs 
into  it "  as  we  made  the  banks  fleet  by 
and  enjoyed  our  blameless  victories  :  — 

Ah,  youth,  for  years  full  many  and  sweet, 
'Tis  known  that  you  and  I  were  one, 

sings  the  poet,  but  we  did  not  our- 
selves know  it.  We  were  too  happy  to 
be  aware  of  our  happiness.  We  were 
unconscious,  as  "  o'er  airy  cliffs  and 
glittering  sands  "  we  took  our  way,  of 
our  likeness  to 

Those  trim  skiffs  unknown  of  yore 
On  winding  lake  or  river  wide. 

That  need  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  heed  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide. 

But  in  this  body  "  that  does  us  griev- 
ous wrong "  we  remember  that  it  was 
so,  with  unspeakable  sorrow.  Some 
tell  us  that  we  have  had  our  day,  and 
should  be  content.  Perhaps  we  should 
be  so,  but  it  is  cold  comfort.  Others 
say,  "  Think  how  many  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  are  worse  off."  What  a  text 
for  Christian  souls  to  preach  on  I  It  is 
one  of  the  most  terrible  of  our  reflec- 
tions to  remember  that  this  is  the  case  ; 
to  know  that  so  many  like  ourselves  are 
crying  "  Lord,  help  us  I  '*  and  waiting, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  in  vain  for  his  reply. 
It  is  said  in  Holy  Writ  that  **  sorrow 
m^  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  com- 
ethm^fee  morning  ; "  that  is  not  our 
case,  butHhe  contrary.  The  "dead 
unhappy  nighiy^'  is  not  so  sad  for  us  as 
the  first  grey  str^j^ks  of  dawn,  when  we 
recognize  that  aiid^ther  weary  day,  all 
emptied  of  delight^  is  awaiting  us. 
"  Oh,  Lord,  how  lofig  I "  is  then  our 
bitter  cry.  It  is  said^i  and  with  truth, 
that  the  spectacle  of  r.he  happiness  of 
others  should  always  txi^^  a  good  man 
happy ;  but  even  whSQy  as  heaven 
knows,  there  is  no  envy  *°d  ^o  RJ^u^Jg®* 
one  cannot  but  feel  the  sense  of  con- 
trast. I 

Perhaps  our  greatest  tr«al  is  to  watch 
the  lovers  as  they  drop  d«^wn  the  stream 
in  their  light  skiff,  the  b^oy  leaning  for- 
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ward  upon  his  oars  to  gaze  the  better 
at  his  fair  companion,  and  she  with 
down-drooped  eyes,  but  a  smile  that 
proclaims  her  consciousness  of  his 
scrutiny,  hangs  one  little  hand  in  the 
water  and  watches  it  escape  through 
her  fingers.  The  time  has  come  and 
gone  long  ago  wherein  we  ought  to 
have  been  content  '^  to  go  wooing  in  our 
boys  ; "  but  that  love-making  by  proxy, 
with  the  fniition  for  others,  was  never, 
as  history  tells  us,  a  very  welcome  pro- 
ceeding, ^nd  now,  the  remembrance 
of  what  was  once  so  bright  and  sweet 
and  fair,  the  parting  and  the  meeting, 
the  glance  that  was  mirrored  in  a  flash 
from  loving  eyes,  the  tell-tale  pressure 
of  the  gentler  hand,  the  stolen  kiss  so 
tenderly  forgiven,  is  of  all  remem- 
brances the  most  intolerable.  Selfish  ? 
Yes  ;  do  not  suppose  that  self,  though 
different  indeed  from  what  it  used  to 
be,  with  no  bravery  of  pretence  about 
it,  querulous,  degraded,  does  not  still 
cling  to  us ;  it  is  only  to  be  washed 
away  by  the  cleansing  waters  of  the 
Weir.  Yet,  after  all,  we  have  no  envy, 
nor  would  we  deprive  our  fellow- 
creature  of  a  single  pleasure  if  we 
could.  It  is  the  mere  sense  of  loss, 
irremediable  and  complete,  that  causes 
our  despair.  It  will  be  shocking  to 
many  persons  (who  are  still  alive  and 
in  the  world,  however,  and  can  follow 
the  pursuits  they  love)  to  learn  that 
such  views  are  entertained  by  indi- 
viduals in  our  position.  We  are  gener- 
ally depicted  as  being  philosophic  or 
resigned,  just  as  the  blind  (God  help 
them  I)  are  always  described  as ''  cheer- 
ful ; "  I  do  not  know  on  whose  account 
this  hypocrisy  is  maintained. 

Alas  !  we  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 
Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around, 

Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  found. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
others  should  take  a  brighter  view  of 
our  condition.  Just  (again)  as  in  the 
case  of  the  blind,  who  are  seen  at  their 
best  in  company,  and  strive  to  hide 
their  sad  deficiency  from  those  who 
visit  them,  so  when  our  friends  come 
to  see  tts,  we  put  on  our  best  looks,  and 


draw  on  our  little  store  of  smiles  to 
welcome  them  ;  and  they  give  a  good 
report  of  us  to  our  acquaintances 
(«<  bright  and  cheery  as  ever,  I  do  as- 
sure you  "),  and  never  guess  that  when 
they  have  gone  the  curtain  falls,  and 
our  darkness  is  deeper  than  ever. 

These  visits  of  our  friends  are  at 
once  the  cause  of  our  joy  and  of  our 
sorrow.  It  is  sweet  to  be  remembered 
after  social  death.  Our  most  tender 
reflection  is  the  thought  that  when 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  it,  not  even 
the  reciprocity  of  geniality,  these  dear 
kind  folks  leave  their  business  or  their 
pleasure,  and  look  in  upon  us,  day  after 
day.  The  Backwater  is  not  a  lively 
scene.  It  is  always  in  the  shadow 
projected  by  the  platform  above  the 
Weir,  and  the  noise  of  the  falling 
waters  is  very  melancholy  ;  yet  these 
good  souls  do  not  desert  us.  Xay, 
there  is  something  in  our  condition  that 
touches  them  in  quite  a  remarkable 
manner.  Even  those  who,  when  wo 
were  among  them,  were  mere  ac- 
quaintances develop  the  most  friendly 
feeling,  and  make  us  ashamed  of  our 
previous  ignorance  of  its  existence.  To 
'*  kindly  Nature,"  as  she  is  called  by 
those  who  have  experienced  only  her 
good  offices,  we  liave,  to  tell  the  hon- 
est truth,  but  little  to  be  thankful  for ; 
it  is  to  men  and  women  that  our  feebly 
beating  hearts  go  forth  in  unspeakable 
gratitude.  There  is  one — one  —  con- 
solation in  our  miserable  lot,  that  it  lias 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  im- 
mea&urablc  goodness  of  Humanity. 
Let  the  divines  say  what  they  will  of 
those  who  have  been  made  after  the 
image  of  their  Creator ;  let  them  heap 
upon  them  all  the  faults  of  their  fallen 
nature ;  let  the  cynics  aver  that  what 
seems  good  in  them  is  only  another 
form  of  selfishness  ;  we  on  the  Back- 
water have  good  cause  to  know  that 
these  traducers  lie.  Oh,  Love  that 
cherishes  its  object  when  all  that 
makes  it  lovely  has  departed,  that  pre- 
fers to  possess  it  useless  as  a  broken 
toy  rather  than  to  lose  it,  that  slaves 
for  it  and  sacrifices  its  all  to  give  it 
daily  comfort,  that  holds  all  menial  of- 
fices as  gracious  opportunities  for  miti- 
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gation  of  discomfort  and  of  pain ;  we 
kDOw  you  now  as  we  have  never  known 
you  before.  Oh,  Friendship,  whose 
smile  has  been  always  dear  to  us,  but 
of  the  greatness  of  whose  fond  and 
faithful  heart  we  have  never  guessed, 
forgive  us  for  our  former  ignorance. 
If  even  there  be  no  heaven  hereafter, 
there  are  angels  here.  Alas  I  though 
our  gratitude  can  be  told,  it  can  never 
be  shown.  There  are  two  words  that 
ring  in  our  ears  far  more  sorrowfully 
than  the  warning  of  the  Weir :  *'  Too 
late  !  Too  late  !  "  We  are  as  dead 
men,  [though  (thanks  to  these  angelic 
visitors)  not  "out  of  mind."  We 
think,  if  a  miracle  were  worked  and 
we  could  "get  about  again,"  that  we 
should  spend  the  remainder  of  our  lives 
Sn  striving  to  repay  them,  in  doing  the 
like  kind  offices  we  have  received  from 
them  to  others  in  the  same  sad  case  as 
ourselves.  There  is  no  harm  in  having 
such  thoughts,  and,  alas  I  no  good. 

News  is  brought  us  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  — in  politics,  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  social  life.  It  interests  us 
very  much,  but  in  quite  a  different 
fashion  from  the  old  one.  We  are  no 
longer  actors  but  spectators,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  at  an  immense  distance 
from  the  stage.  The  performances  are, 
as  it  were,  in  another  planet.  Our  vis- 
itors, with  tender  instinct,  select  only 
such  topics  as  are  agreeable  to  us,  and 
strive  to  conceal  from  us  the  reason  — 
that  we  are  too  weak  for  opposition. 
But,  alas  I  we  know  the  reason  vety 
well.  A  certain  morbid  sensitiveness 
takes  the  place  of  intelligence  with  us, 
and  on  the  other  hand  is  unsuspected. 
They  are  unaware  —  as,  indeed,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise?  —  that  their 
lightest  remarks  sometimes  distress 
us.  They  forget  when  they  praise  the 
weather  that  we  shall  never  more  feel 
the  sunshine,  nor  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  nor  put  foot  to  the  ground  again. 
Again,  in  their  wish  to  cheer  us,  tbey 
profess  to  see  some  improvement  in 
our  condition,  which  in  fact  never 
takes  place.  The  best  that  happens  is 
that  the  change  for  the  worse,  which 
is  continuous,  is  imperceptible.  Ordi- 
nary invalids  have  their  "good  days." 


With  us  on  the  Backwater  it  is  not  so ; 
there  are  only  days  that  are  less  bad 
than  the  others.  What  is  worse  than 
all,  some  good  folks  think  to  raise  our 
spirits  by  the  reflection  that  we  may 
live  for  months,  and  even  years,  longer. 
Because  they  are  in  love  with  life 
themselves,  they  think  that,  though  in 
some  less  degree  perhaps,  it  is  dear  to 
us  also ;  they  cannot  conceive  a  state 
of  existence  in  which  one's  chief  hope 
and  constant  prayer  are  to  get  it  ended. 
Others,  from  equally  kind  motives,  find 
another  ground  of  congratulation  in  the 
fact  that,  though  the  nearness  of  the 
Weir  is  evident,  we  are  not  moved  by 
it.  They  do  not  understand  that  one 
of  the  saddest  conditions  to  which 
the  human  mind  can  be  reduced  —  not 
from  faith,  but  from  pain  and  weari- 
ness— is  no  longer  to  fear  the  Shadow 
feared  of  man. 


From  The  Spectator. 
FACT  AND  FICTION. 

The  world  hears  a  great  deal,  from 
the  critics  of  fiction,  about  wild  imag- 
inings, impossible  situations,  stories 
that  are  spoiled  by  beings  far  removed 
from  the  plane  of  human  experience, 
and  of  plots  so  far-fetched  and  extrav- 
agant as  to  be  utterly  absurd.  Yet, 
strange  as  it  sounds,  we  believe  that 
these  complaints  are  usually  ill-founded. 
There  are  plenty  of  bad  plots  and 
foolish  situations,  but  their  badness 
and  foolishness  consist  far  less  often  in 
their  impossibility  than  is  popularly 
imagined.  A  man  may,  of  course,  sit 
down  and  concoct  a  monster,  but  as  a 
rule  the  human  imagination  is  singu- 
larly limited  and  confined.  In  the  re- 
gion of  the  human  comedy,  it  seldom 
or  never  travels  outside  tbe  region  of 
actual  experience,  while  even  in  the 
i*omance  of  marvel  and  adventure,  the 
novelist  as  often  as  not  is  only  "  a  little 
previous,"  — that  is,  he  merely  invents 
and  discovers  quicker  than  the  legiti- 
mate discoverer.  For  example,  it  often 
happens  that  the  analytical  novelbt 
produces  what  he  imagines  to  be  a  per- 
fectly new  psychological  situation  ;  but 
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a  week  or  two  after  pablication,  some 
cue  sends  him  a  cntting  from  a  weekly 
local  newspaper,  headed  ''  Remarkable 
Suicide  in  Great  Snaleby,"  or  '•*'  Strange 
Law  Case  in  Hogton  Magna,"  in  which 
his  situation  is  parodied  to  the  life. 
The  weaver  of  romance  finds  it  equally 
hard  to  beat  real  life  in  the  way  of 
imagination.  His  villain's  contrivance 
for  getting  the  hero  to  dive  off  a  spring- 
board in  tlie  dark  into  a  marble  swim- 
ming-bath which  has  been  previously 
emptied,  turns  out  to  Iiave  happened  in 
real  life  except  for  the  villain,  while 
the  plan  of  catching  a  hundred  cobras 
and  collecting  their  poison  is  shown  to 
be  as  old  as  Caesar  Borgia.  In  fact, 
the  novelists  try  to  take  a  new  path 
which  will  lead  to  an  undiscovered 
country  where  no  one  has  ever  pene- 
trated before,  but  find  in  the  end  that 
they  are  only  making  a  circle,  and  that 
in  reality  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun. 

During  the  last  week  or  two,  there 
have  been  publislied  a  number  of  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  limitations  of  the 
imagination.  To  begin  with,  there  was 
the  strange  story  told  at  the  trial  of 
the  probate  action  connected  with  the 
estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Theobald.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  that  a  very 
unlikely  and  far-fetched  incident  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hardy  into  his  novel, 
''The  Hand  of  EthelberU,"  had  actu- 
ally taken  place  in  the  house  of  a 
member  of  Parliament.  Reality  had 
followed  fiction,  and  a  lady  who  had 
bettered  herself  by  marriage  had  actu- 
ally taken  her  father  and  mother  into 
lier  house  as  servants,  and  apparently 
in  the  same  spirit  of  strictly  regulated 
affection  which  was  portrayed  in  the 
novel.  So  much  for  the  psychological 
plagiarism  of  real  life.  A  still  more 
remarkable  instance  of  imagination 
being  unable  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
the  possible,  or  of  reality  being  obliged 
to  follow  fiction,  is  afforded  by  the 
discovery  of  helium.  One  might  have 
imagined  that  when  Professor  Ramsay 
discovered  a  new  element  in  the  air, 
he  was  out  of  reach  of  the  novelist. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  had 
been  there  before  him.    Or  if  we  put  it 


the  other  way,  when  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
thought  he  was  inventing  an  impossible 
new  gas  which  should  enable  Hans 
Pfaall  to  float  his  balloon,  he  was 
merely  roughly  sketching  out  in  ad- 
vance the  work  to  be  done  in  a  London 
laboratory.  The  Lancet  of  last  Satur- 
day quotes  the  passage  from  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  in  which  Hans  Pfaall  de- 
scribes how  he  produced  his  new  gas, 
lighter  than  hydrogen.  Here  is  the 
extract :  — 

I  then  took  opportunities  of  conveying 
by  night,  to  a  retired  situation  east  of  Rot- 
terdam, five  iron-bound  casks,  to  contain 
about  fifty  gallons  each,  and  one  of  a  larger 
size ;  six  tin  tubes,  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter, properly  shaped,  and  ten  feet  in 
length  ;  a  quantity  of  a  particular  metallic 
substance^  or  semi-metal,  which  I  shall  not 
name,  and  a  dozen  demijohns  of  a  very 
common  acid.  The  gas  to  be  formed  from 
these  latter  materials  is  a  gas  never  yet 
generated  by  any  other  i>erson  than  myself, 
—  or  at  least  never  applied  to  any  similar 
purpose.  I  can  only  venture  to  say  here 
that  it  is  a  constituent  qf  azote^  so  long 
considered  irreducible,  and  that  its  density 
is  about  37 '4  times  less  than  that  qf  hydro- 
gen. It  is  tasteless,  but  not  odorless ; 
bums,  when  pure,  with  a  greenish  flame ; 
and  is  instantaneously  fatal  to  animal  life. 
Its  full  secret  I  would  make  no  difficulty  in 
disclosing  but  that  it  of  right  belongs  (as  I 
have  before  hinted)  to  a  citizen  of  Nantz, 
in  France,  by  whom  it  was  conditionally 
communicated  to  myself.  The  same  indi- 
vidual submitted  to  me,  without  being  at 
all  aware  of  my  intentions,  a  method  of 
constructing  balloons  from  the  membrane 
of  a  certain  animal,  through  which  sub- 
stance any  escape  of  gas  was  nearly  an 
impossibility.  I  found  it,  however,  alto- 
gether too  expensive,  and  was  not  sure, 
uix)n  the  whole,  whether  cambric  muslin 
with  a  coating  of  gum  caoutchouc  was  not 
equally  as  good.  I  mention  this  circum- 
stance because  I  think  it  probable  that 
hereafter  the  individual  in  question  may 
attempt  a  balloon  ascension  with  the  novel 
gas  and  material  I  have  spoken  of,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of  the  honor  of 
a  very  singular  invention. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  italics  are 
Poe's  own.  Yet  as  the  Lancet  re- 
marks, they  might  very  well  have  been 
theirs  ''  at  the  present  juncture.^'  We 
hope  our  readers  will  remitrk  hpw  very 
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closely  the  mannfacture  of  helium  fol- 
lows  Foe's   receipt.    To  begin  with, 
helium  is  prepared  by  pouring  a  very 
common  acid  —  t.e.,  sulphuric  acid  —  on 
^'k  particular    metallic   substance    or 
semi-metal "  —  i.e.,  clfeveite.    Next,  its 
density  is  probably  very  much  leas  than 
thai  of  hydrogen.     Azote   is   another 
name  for  nitrogen  —  a  zOB,  without  life. 
Ilence,  if  Hans  FfaalPs  gas  was  not 
helium  it  was  something  very  like   it. 
Curiously  enough,  the  writer  in   the 
Lancet  suggests   that  helium   will  be 
used  for  the  exact  purpose  for  which 
its  fictional  inventor  destined  it.    *^If 
helium  could  be  obtained  in  tolerable 
quantity,  what  an  important  bearing  it 
might  have  in  aeronautics.    Thus,  if  it 
be  much  lighter  than  hydrogen  its  lift- 
ing power  would  be  much  greater,  and 
the  cumbersome    and   clumsy   dimen- 
sions of  our  present  balloon,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  could  be  reduced  with  very  great 
advantage."    Clearly  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
invented    helium   as   much   as   Jules 
Verne  invented  the  submarine  boat. 
After  this  one   wonders  how  long  it 
will  be  before  a  projectile  is  shot  on  to 
the  moon,  or  the  centre  of  the  earth 
reached  by  way  of  an  extinct  crater. 
A  less  exciting,  but  none  the  less  re- 
markable, instance  of  the  inter-pene- 
tration of  fiction  and  fact  is  to  be  found 
in     the    circumstances     recorded    by 
Messrs.  Cassell  in  a  recent  circular. 
It  appears  that   in  his  recent  novel, 
"The  Sea  Wolves,"  Mr.  Max   Pem- 
berton  dealt  with  the  transport  of  bul- 
lion on  the  Continent.     After  a  careful 
study  of   the    modes    of   transporting 
gold  to  Russia,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of    an    immense    amount   of    bullion 
being  stolen  in  the  course  of  transit 
from   the  tugs  to   the  steamers,  and 
worked   out    such   a   scheme   in   the 
course  of  his  novel.    According  to  the 
circular  from  which  we  quote,  "  Cer- 
tain  well-known   firms   of    financiers 
have  noted  the  story,  and  recently  held 
searching  inquiry  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tainiog  whether  the  methods  described 
in  ^  The  Sea  Wolves '  were  at  all  feas- 
ible of  accomplishment.    As  a  result 
it  appears  to  have   been  decided  to 
make  a  fandamental   change   in  the 


mode  of  sending  gold  abroad,  and  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  tugs  in  its  trans- 
port" In  other  words,  a  set  of  men 
of  business  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  unless  they  were  careful,  there 
might  be  another  example  of  real  life 
plagiarizing  fiction. 

A  common  way  of  explaining  the 
anticipation  of  reality  by  fiction,  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  mankind  to  im- 
itate what  they  see  and  hear.  It  is 
suggested  that  life  follows  fiction  as 
trade  the  flag.  For  example,  a  lady 
who  has  married  above  her,  reads  in  a 
novel  of  a  heroine  who,  placed  much  as 
she  is,  takes  her  father  and  mother  into 
her  house  as  servants,  and  does  the 
same.  Again,  a  clergyman,  who  has  a 
sceptical  but  devoted  wife,  Uiinks  he  is 
bound  to  separate  himself  from  her 
because  he  has  read  *'John  Ward^ 
Preacher."  Lastly,  a  band  of  train- 
robbers  stop  an  express  in  the  Far 
West  exactly  in  the  way  suggested  in 
a  Christmas  Annual,  because  one  of 
them  has  read  a  notice  of  the  Christ- 
mas Annual  in  the  OarJieldopolU  Ga- 
zette. According  to  this  theory  we 
may  also  suppose  that  Professor  Ram* 
say  discovered  helium  by  reading  the 
tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  this  easy  explanation 
will  not  bear  looking  into.  It  is  as 
often  as  not  quite  obvious  from  the 
facts  that  no  sort  of  imitation  wa» 
possible  in  the  cases  of  coincidence 
between  fact  and  fiction.  We  do  not 
believe  either  that  Mrs.  Theobald  had 
read  <'The  Hand  of  Ethelberta,"  or 
that  Professor  Ramsay  used  Poe  as  his 
scientific  director.  The  real  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  much  nearer  at 
hand.  Fiction  is  hardly  ever  wild 
enough  to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of 
finding  a  counterpart  in  reality,  be- 
cause the  human  imagination  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  very  limited  thing.  Imag- 
ination in  fiction,  at  any  rate,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  logical  building  up,  not  a  flight  in 
the  blue.  We  start  with  a  balloon,  and 
then  we  want  to  find  something  which 
will  enable  our  hero's  balloon  to  be 
less  erratic  and  more  generally  useful 
than  the  true  balloon.  This  brings  us 
at  once  to  a  gas  lighter  than  the  gaa 
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ordinarily  used  by  aeronauts.     But  if 
we  are  to  have  a  new  gas,  let  it  be  the 
lightest  conceivable,  something  lighter 
than  hydrogen.    How  are  we  to  make 
it  ?    Why,  of  course,  by  pouring  acid 
on  a  metal.    But  a  new  gas  demands 
a   new  metal.    Here,  then,  we  have 
arrived  by  a  perfectly  logical  process 
within    measurable    reach  of    helium. 
The  man  of  romance  can  indeed  hai*dly 
avoid  prophecy  if  he  works  in  a  field  so 
fruitful  of  new  discoveries  as  chemis- 
iry.    Suppose  a  novelist,  quick  at  syllo- 
gisms and  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
judgment,  and  possessed  of  a  smatter- 
ing of  natural  science.    Let  him  apply 
these  to  the  invention  of  a  new  ele- 
ment, and  in  all  probability  he  will  be 
justified  by  a  discovery  twenty  years 
hence.    The  ordinary  man  is  indeed  so 
bound    by    the    syllogistic  method  of 
thinking  that  if  he  writes  sense  and 
grammar,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  set 
forth  an  utterly  impossible  suggestion. 
Of   course  if   he    deals    in    mysteries 
which  are  contradictions  in  terms,  he 
may  soon  break  away  into  impossibili- 
ties.   But  if  he  is  unmystical  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  he  may  be  as 
extravagant  as  he  likes,  and  yet   be 
only  heralding  new  discoveries  or  new 
arrangements    in    the  kaleidoscope  of 
life.    It  is  the  same  with  the  analytical 
and  psychological  novelist.    His  busi- 
ness is  to  arrange   human  character- 
istics and  human  actions  into  palterns. 
But  remember  that  there  are  some  live 
or  six  hundred  million  people  who  are 
daily  arranged   in  patterns  by  Provi- 
dence.   It  is  almost  certain,  then,  that 
the  novelist  will  fail  to  hit  on  a  really 
new  combination,  and    by    no  means 
unlikely  that  he   will  hit  on  one  that 
has    been,   or   will   be   recorded.    Sir 
Thomas  Browne  said  it  was  too  late  to 
be  ambitious.    It  is  certainly  too  late  to 
be  original  in  fiction.    It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  because  we 
think  it  hardly  possible  for  the  novelist 
who  writes  sense  to  beat  fact,  we  con- 
sider that  every  sort  of  extravagance  is 
tolerable  in  fiction.    It  is  the  business 
of   fiction  to   please,  and    though  an 
**  impossible  "  incident  ten  years  after 
the  date  of  composition  may  be  justi- 


fied by  an  occurrence  reported  from 
the  Soudan,  the  author  is  not  to  be 
thereby  excused.    For   example,  if  a 
novelist  made  his  heroine  in  the  Crimea 
write  a  love-letter,  catch  a  crane  on  the 
point  of  migrating,  and  tie  the  letter 
under  the  bird's  wing  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  be  shot  by  her  lover,  a  captive 
in  Khartoum  ;  and  if  the  lover  had  the 
bird  brought  to  him  three  mouths  after, 
and   '^pressed  the  scroll  to    his  lips, 
etc.,"  we  should   say  ''Fudge,"  and 
throw  the  book  aside.    Yet  when  Slatln 
Pasha  was  a  prisoner  to  the  Mahdi,  a 
crane  was  shot  and  a  letter  from  south 
Russia  found  under  its  wing,  and  this 
letter  was  brought  to  Slatiu,  — the  only 
man  in  the  Soudan  who  could  read  it. 
This  fact,   however,    would  not  have 
justified  the   noveUst,  or   altered  the 
verdict  of  "  Fudge."    We  do  not  want 
mere  possibilities  in  fiction,  but  possi- 
bilities that  look  like  possibilities.    The 
novelists,  again,   must  not  think  that 
life  is  imitating  them,  or  that  they  are 
prophets.    They  must  instead  remem- 
ber with  humility  how  circumscribed  a 
thing  is  the  imagination,  when  it  is  not 
used  by  madmen  and  taken  out  of  the 
regions  of  sense  and  reason.    The  nov- 
elist can  think  of  what  man  might  \yiy 
might  do,  and  might  say,  —  hardly  of 
what  he  might  not.    At  any  rate,  if  he 
does,  and  imagines  a  man  who  is  really 
and  truly  impossible,  acting  in  an  im- 
possible way  amid  impossible  circum- 
stances, he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  dull. 
Even  the   poets   are  dull  when  they 
become  frankly  impossible. 


From  Chambers*  JonmaL 
CONSCIENCE  MONET. 

I  feel  within  me  a  peaoe  above  aU  earthly  digni- 
ties, a  still,  qoiet  conaoienae,— Henry  VIII. 

*'Th£  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  JC— ^  on 
account  of  income  tax,  from  XYZ." 
Such  an  announcement  as  this  is  famil- 
iar enough  to  most  readers  of  the  news- 
papers ;  but  few  persons,  perhaps,  have 
any  notion  as  to  the  amount  that  is  re- 
ceived in  each  year  by  the  chancellor  of 
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the  exchequer  from  this  somewhat  curi* 
ous  source.  Before  going,  however, 
into  any  figures  in  this  respect,  it  may 
be  well  to  look  back  some  years,  with 
the  object  of  seeing  whether  the  cus- 
tom can  be  traced  of  people  adopting 
the  practice  of  unbuixleniug  their  con- 
science in  matters  of  taxation  by  means 
of  the  payment  of  conscience  money 
into  the  public  exchequer. 

According  to  Hone,  £360  was  carried 
to  the  public  account  in  the  year  1789 
in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  the 
following  note  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  of  that  time.  "Sib — You 
will  herewith  receive  bank-notes  to  the 
amount  of  £360,  which  is  the  property 
of  the  nation  ;  and  which,  as  an  honest 
man,  you  will  be  so  just  as  to  apply  to 
the  use  of  the  State  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  nation  may  not  suffer  by  its 
having  been  detained  from  the  public 
treasury.  You  are  implored  to  do  this 
for  the  ease  of  conscience  to  an  honest 
man." 

The  earliest  public  notice  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  revenue  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  IHmes  in  the  year 
1842,  the  form  of  acknowledgment  dif- 
fering but  little  from  the  present  form. 
The  laconic  announcement  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
£40  from  some  person  unknown,  as 
conscience  money." 

It  is  not  until  the  year  1855  that  the 
amounts  received  as  conscience  money 
appear  under  any  separate  heading  in 
the  public  accounts  ;  since  that  time, 
however,  the  total  amount  received 
each  year  has  duly  appeared  as  a  sepa- 
rate item.  The  following  figures,  from 
which  the  shillings  and  pence  are 
omitted,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
amounts  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  received:  1855,  £1,895;  1860, 
£16,488  ;  1866,  £7,184  ;  1870,  £7,132  ; 
1876,  £2,688;  1880,  £6,801;  1881, 
£6,202;  1882,  £6,346;  1883,  £6,614; 
1884,  £3,127;  1885,  £9,234;  1886, 
£6,666;  1887,  £2,288;  1888,  £950; 
1889,  £635  ;  1890,  £1,588  ;  1891,  £1,834  ; 
1892,  £263. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the 
lowest  amouut  recorded  during  the  last 


twenty  years  is  the  item  for  the  year 
1892.  To  assign  any  reason  for  this 
great  decline,  or,  in  fact,  for  the  decline 
of  the  last  five  years,  is  a  well-nigh 
impossible  task.  Can  it  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  public  conscience  is  less 
tender  now  than  it  was,  say,  in  the 
year  1860,  or  may  the  shrinkage  in 
revenue  from  this  source  be  due  to  the 
greater  energy  displayed  by  the  income 
tax  assessors  of  the  present  day  ? 
Whatever  the  explanation  is,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  many  persons  in 
this  country,  although  having  no  desire 
to  evade  the  payment  of  income  tax, 
feel  that  by  making  their  true  income 
known  to  the  authorities  they  are  mak- 
ing it  "  public  property  ; "  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  tradesmen, 
who  fear  the  knowledge  of  their  in- 
come reaching  the  ears  of  their  com- 
petitors in  business  ;  hence  recourse 
may  sometimes  be  had  to  the  payment 
of  conscience  money. 

A  somewhat  amusing  example  of  the 
power  of  conscience  may  be  cited  in 
which  the  proprietors  of  Punch  are 
reported  to  have  received  tlireepence 
in  conscience  money  from  an  anony- 
mous correspondent,  who  is  said  to 
have  surreptitiously  read  an  entire 
number  of  Punch  from  the  various 
pages  displayed  in  the  shop  front  in 
Fleet  Street.  Such  an  instance  of  the 
unburdening  of  the  conscience  is  only 
equalled,  perhaps,  by  the  story  told  of 
a  fellow  of  Pythagoras,  who,  it  is  re- 
lated, had  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  from 
a  cobbler,  for  which  he  promised  to 
pay  him  on  a  future  day.  He  went 
with  his  money  on  the  day  appointed, 
but  found  that  the  cobbler  had  in  the 
interval  departed  this  life.  Without 
saying  anything  of  his  errand,  he  with- 
drew, secretly  rejoicing  at  the  opportu- 
nity thus  unexpectedly  afforded  him 
of  gaining  a  pair  of  shoes  for  noth- 
ing. His  conscience,  however,  says 
Seneca,  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain 
quiet  under  such  an  act  of  injustice ; 
so,  taking  up  the  money,  he  returned 
to  the  cobbler's  shop,  and  casting  in 
the  money,  said  :  "  Go  thy  ways  ;  for 
though  he  is  dead  to  all  the  world,  yet 
he  is  alive  to  me." 
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LINKED  LIVES. 

A  LITTLE  toddling  boy  at  play, 
An  elder  girl,  alert  and  gay, 
Kind  guardian  of  his  infant  way — 
Small  Charles,  wise  Mary. 

A  youth —  with  longings  unfulfilled — 
To  Poesie  his  life-work  willed, 
A  maid  distraught — a  mother  killed — 
Sad  Charles,  mad  Mary. 

A  brother  giving  up  his  life. 
His  cherished  dreams,  his  fancies  rife, 
To  soothe  his  sister's  bitter  strife — 
True  Charles,  tried  Mary. 

Year  after  year  of  **  drudgery  dry," 
With  cheerful  mien,  with  ne'er  a  sigh, 
That  loved  one's  comfort  to  supply — 
Brave  Charles,  bless' d  Mary. 

Scant  hours  of  rest  and  freedom  sweet 
Dear  friends  by  his  own  hearth  to  greet, 
The  sister  making  home  complete — 
Bright  Charles,  fond  Mary. 

At  length  the  treasures  of  his  mind 
He  poured  forth  freely  for  mankind 
When  Ella's  deathless  name  he  signed  — 
Glad  Charles,  proud  Mary. 

Then  summers  ten  of  ease  and  rest, 
With  kindly  word  and  ready  jest. 
Though  oft  did  anguish  wring  his  breast - 
Lone  Charles,  crazed  Mary. 

But  when  the  cloud  had  passed  away. 
Once  more  the  gayest  of  the  gay 
On  every  theme  his  wit  would  play  — 
Quaint  Charles,  calm  Mary. 

And  best  we  love  to  paint  them  so. 
Forgetting  those  dim  years  of  woe — 
When  he  was  dead — ere  she  could  go,  — 
Dear  Charles,  dear  Mary. 

Than  theirs,  whose  record  shows  more  fair 
With  martyr's  ordeal  may  compare 
Those  lives  of  "  dual  loneness  "  rare  — 
''  Saint "  Charles,  his  Mary  I 

Dora  Cavk. 

Clifton,  October,  1894.       Blaokwood'B  Magasine. 


While  the  word  went  forth  in  the  king's, 
chamber 
That  we  both  must  die. 

Oh !  so  idly,   straying  through  the  plea- 
saunce, 

Plucked  we  here  and  there 
Fruit  and  bud,  while  in  the  royal  presence 

The  king's  son  was  casting  from  his  hair 
Glory  of  the  wreathen  gold  that  crowned  it. 

And  ungirdling  all  his  garment  fair. 
Flinging  by  the  jewelled  dasp  that  bound 
it. 

With  his  feet  made  bare. 

Down  the  myrtled  stairway  of  the  palace, 

Ashes  on  his  head, 
Came  he,  through  the  rose  and  citron  alleys 

In  rough  sark  of  sackcloth  habited, 
And  a  hempen  halter — oh  I  we  jested 

Lightly,  and  we  laughed  as  he  was  led 
To  the  torture,  while  the  bloom  we  breasted 

Where  the  grapes  grew  red. 

Oh  !   so  sweet   the  birds,  when   he  was 
dying, 
Piped  to  her  and  me  — 
Li  no  room  this  glad  June  day  for  sighing  — 

He  is  dead,  and  she  and  I  go  free  ! 
When  the  sun  shall  set  on  all  our  pleasure 
We  will  mourn  him — What,  so  you  de- 
cree 
We  are  heartless — Nay,  but  in  what  meas- 
ure 
Do  you  more  than  we  ? 

May  Pbobyn. 


We  were  playing  on  the  green  together, 

My  sweetheart  and  I  — 
Oh  !  so  heedless  in  the  gay  June  weather, 

When  the  word  went  forth  that  we  must 
die. 
Oh  !  so  merrily  the  balls  of  amber 

And  of  ivory  tossed  we  to  the  sky,    • 


DE  PROPUNBIS. 

Bbcausb  the  world  is  very  stem  ;' 
Because  the  work  is  very  long ; 
Because  the  foes  are  very  strong. 

Whatever  side  I  turn  : 

Because  my  courage  ebbs  away  ; 

Because  my  spirit's  eyes  are  dim  ; 

Because  with  failures  to  the  brim 
My  cup  fills  day  by  day  : 

Because  forbidden  ways  invite  ; 

Because  the  smile  of  sin  is  sweet ; 

Because  so  readily  run  my  feet 
Toward  paths  that  close  in  night : 

Because  God's  face  I  long  to  see  ; 
Because  God's  image  stamps  me  yet  i 
Oh  I  by  Thy  Passion,  Christ,  forget 

Me  not,  who  fly  to  thee  I 

SlCLWYX  ImAOE. 
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Frdm  The  Quarterly  Berleir. 
THE  0ONGI£KO£RI£.i 

Enolish  visitora  to  the  French  cap- 
ital have  often  gazed  with  interest  at 
the  round,  towers,  conical  spires,  and 
long  stone  facade   of  the  oldest  and 
most  memorahle  prison  of  Paris,  and 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  interior 
of  the  famous  Conciergerie.    In  Sep- 
tember, 18d3  —  the  centenary  year  of 
the  most  blood-stained  period  in  the 
existence  of  the  prison  —  a  student  of 
the  Bevolution  obtained  from  the  Pr^ 
fecture  de  Police  a  card  of  admission 
which  enabled  him  to  gratify  a  long- 
cherished  wish.    With  some  little  ex- 
citement our  student  stood  upon  the 
Qua!  de  I'Horloge,  between  the  great 
round  towers,  called  la  tour  de  Cisar 
and  la  tour  d* Argent    Until  1864  the 
waters  of  the  Seine  washed  the  foot 
of  the  iron  walls  and  the  bases  of  the 
massive  towers  ;  but  now  both  walls 
and  towers  rise  out  of  the  pavement  of 
a  tolerably  broad  quai  which  extends 
between  the  quiet  river  and  the  pictur- 
esque  old  prison.    The   visitor   stops 
before  a  large    iron   doorway,  which 
contains  a  small  door,  furnished  with 
un  petit  Judas,  through  which  the  jan- 
itor can  inspect  him.    He  rings  a  heavy 
bell    which,   to   the  fancy,   seems    to 
sound  with  a  hollow,  sepulchral  tone  ; 
and  then  the  lesser  door  is  opened,  and 
a  French  jailer  appears.    The  present 
functionary  —  who  bends  over  the  or- 
der of  admission  —  is  a  man  of  about 
fifty,  short,  moderately  stout,  with  Iron 
grey  hair,  a  sallow  face,  and  little  hard 
eyes    which    look   about   suspiciously. 
The  student  raises  the  foot  and  bows 
the  head  as  he  enters  through  the  little 
door,  and  finds  himself  in  a  dark  court- 
yard.   The  wish  of  years  is  fulfilled  at 
last,  and  he  actually  stands  within  that 
Conciergerie  which  holds   so  grim  a 
place  in  history,  in  romance,  and  in 
terrible  human  tragedy. 

The  full  title  of  the  place  is  la  Con- 

1  1.  L*Hi8toire  des  Prisons.  Par  P.  J.  B.  Nou- 
garet.    Paris,  1797. 

2.  Les  Prisons  de  Paris  sons  la  B^Tolation, 
d'mptbB  \m  relations  des  Oontemporains.  ATeo  des 
Notes  et  une  Introdoetion  pu  C.  A.  Dauban. 
Paris,  1870L 


dergerie  du  Palais  de  Paris,    It  was, 
in   old  times,  a  prison   forming  part 
of  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  •  France  ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  Tower, 
palace  and  prison  were  Siamese  twins. 
Turning  to  the  right  out  of  the  court- 
yard, the  guide  unlocks  a  heavy  door, 
descends  a  few  steps,  and  ushers  the 
visitor  into  the  noble  old  guard-room  of 
the  palace  of  the  kings.    Here  every- 
thing is  medi£Bval  in  character.     Col- 
umns  rise  irom  the  stone  floor  and 
spread   themselves   out   into  vaulted, 
groined,  springing  arches  extending  to. 
the  roof.    The  place  stands  silent  and 
empty.    It  is  one  that  appears  to  re-* 
quire  fulness  of  life  ;  but  there  is  now 
no  clash  of  arms,  no  glint  of  armor  ; 
no  groups  of  armed  soldiers  throng  the 
floor  between  the  gracefully  stalwart 
columns  ;  and  no  voices  are  echoed  by 
the    shadowy,   vaulted   roof.    Over  & 
stone  wall  which   rises   to  about  the 
height  of  a  man's  chin,  the  eye  looks- 
into   the    cuisines   de   Saint-Louis^   sa 
called,  and  into  bare  hearths  and  cold 
fire-places.    The  guard-chamber  is  pic- 
turesque and  imposing  in  its   stately 
architecture,  and  vividly  suggests  vis- 
ions of  the  state  and  splendor  of  that 
feudal  royalty  which  needed  ample  mil- 
itary watch  and  guard.    Time,  which 
changes  so  many  things,  has  given  up 
the  old  palace  of  the  kings  to  become  a 
palace  of  justice.    Palace  and  prison 
were  rebuilt  by  King  Robert  (1031- 
1060),  and  Saint  Louis  and  Philippe  le 
Bel  greatly  enlarged  the  stately  edifice  ; 
but,  in  the  Conciergerie,  ^ne  lingers 
almost  impatiently  over  the  relics  of 
feudalism,  eager  to  begin  to  see  all  that 
is  still  left  of  the  great  prison  of  the 
French   Bevolution.    The    connection 
of  the  Conciergerie  with  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  Tribunal,  and  with  its  many 
victims,  is  the  dominant  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  prison.    We  are  disposed  to 
neglect  its  criminals  in  favor  of  its  vic- 
tims ;  and  yet  the  two  towers  at  the 
entrance  contained   the    dungeons   of 
Bavaillac  and  of  Damiens.    These  two 
criminals  were  tortured,  as  were  oth- 
ers, in  the  tour  de  Bon-Bee^  dite  la  Ba- 
varde,  dite  aussi  tour  de  SainlrLouis. 
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Their  dungeons  in  the  two  main  towers 
are  now  used  as  prison  offices  >,  and 
the  cabinet  du  directeur  is  in  the  tour  de 
Cisar. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  in- 
stalled in  the  Conciergerie  on  the  2nd 
of  April,  1793 ;  and  its  sittings  were 
held  in  the  room  which  is  now  la  pre- 
mih^e  ehambre  civite  of  the  Palace  of 
Justice.  With  the  creation  of  the 
dread  tribunal  began  the  last  bloody  act 
of  the  French  Bevolution  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie. The  comparatively  unaltered 
and  yet  much  altered  ancient  part  of 
the  prison  witnessed  some  of  the  most 
moving  scenes,  enclosed  the  most  emi- 
nent victims,  contained  some  of  the 
greatest  villains,  of  the  catastrophe. 
That  part  which  we  are  now  about  to 
enter,  still  affords  evidence  for  history, 
material  for  romance,  and  stories  of 
pathos.  Even  now,  a  visit  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie is  sorrowful,  painful,  sombre. 
It  stirs  feelings,  wholly  deep  and  some- 
what morbid,  at  the  thought  of  the  hor- 
rors, sorrows,  sufferings,  tears,  despair, 
which  its  dumb  walls  have  witnessed. 
It  forms  a  stage  on  which  were  dis- 
played such  agony,  so  much  heroism, 
that  a  sight  of  it  excites  both  pity  and 
admiration.  It  is  haunted  by  phan- 
toms of  jailera,  headsmen,  and  tlieir 
hosts  of  victims.  The  shadow  of  dread- 
ful memories  descends  upon  us  as  we 
tread  its  stones. 

From  the  Salle  dea  Gardes  the  an- 
cient prison  is  entered  through  the  rue 
de  Paris  —  a  vast,  dark  corridor,  which 
in  Revolution  days  was  lined  with  rows 
of  dismal  cells  always  crowded  to  ex- 
cess. It  has  contained  two  hundred 
and  fifty  prisoners  at  the  same  time. 
A  frightful  black  couloir ^  with  barred 
gates,  is  this  memorable  passage  ;  and 
the  cell  of  the  queen  is  to  the  right 
when  the  '*  street "  ceases.  Near  to  it 
is  the  ancienne  cour  de  la  Conciergerie^ 
male  and  female  prisoners  being  sepa- 
rated by  a  tall  barrier  of  railings,  whose 
bars  could  not  preclude  tendres  ^anche- 
menta.  From  the  high  walls,  of  a  dead, 
dirty- white,  the  heavily  barred  windows 
of  two  upper  stories  of  dungeons  look 
into  the  court.  Here  are  the  windows 
of  the  cells  of  Marie  Antoinette,  of 


Robespierre,  of  Madame  Roland,  of 
Andrd  Chanter,  of  Mad&me  du  Barry, 
and  of  other  famous  prisoners.  The 
cells  of  the  old  Conciergerie  were  occu- 
pied by  female  prisoners  ;  males  being 
incarcerated  in  the  part  called  Z'encetnte 
cellulaire,  which  is  not  now  shown. 
The  Conciergerie  was  then  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  Tribunal,  and  the  store- 
house for  the  guillotine.  It  is  to-day  a 
modem  prison  for  vulgar  crime,  and 
visitors  are  not  allowed  to  enter  any 
cell  in  which  criminals  are  confined. 
The  cell  of  Madame  Roland  on  the  first 
floor  (she  did  not  occupy  it  alone)  was 
thus  closed  because  it  was  tenanted 
by  two  scoundrels.  It  resembles  other 
cells  on  the  same  floor.  A  part  of  the 
prison  which  retains  many  of  its  old 
features  is  the  yard,  in  which  the  foun- 
tain still  exists  at  which  so  many  ladies 
washed  their  linen  and  their  dresses. 
The  women's  court  is  very  little  al- 
tered, and  needs  only  to  be  repeopled 
by  the  imagination. 

The  prisoners  of  the  Revolution  were 
divided  into  two  classes  —  he  pietolierg^ 
or  those  who  could  pay  for  a  bed  ;  and 
les  pailleuxy  or  those  who,  unable  to 
pay  anything,  were  herded  in  heaps 
upon  foul,  neverrchanged  straw,  in 
cells  on  the  ground-floor.  .  Th6  condi- 
tion of  the  prison  was  insanitary  and 
indescribably  foul.  The  place  was  so 
crowded  that  no  payment  could  secure 
a  cell  for  one  occupant,  and  as  many 
beds  as  it  would  hold  were  crammed 
into  une  cJiambre  diU  de  pistole,  No 
part  of  the  prison  was  worse  than  the 
infirmary.  Prisoners,  except  those  in 
the  caehois^  were  shut  out  of  their  dun- 
geons at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  then  resorted  to  the  yard, 
to  the  women's  court,  or  to  the  vesti- 
bule for  men.  They  were,  or  some- 
times were  not,  locked  in  their  cells 
about  sunset,  when  jailers  were  often 
drunk,  and  unable,  even  when  sober, 
to  go  through  the  form  of  calling  over 
names.  The  stench  of  the  griaches 
penetrated  to  the  very  greffey  and  food 
was  bad.  In  cold  or  heat,  prisoners, 
especially  the  poor  pailleuXj  were 
wretchedly  off  ;  and  their  only  comfort 
was,  that  they  would  not  have  to  wait 
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long  before  being  transferred  to  the 
scaffold.  The  site  of  the  old  office  can 
stiU  be  distinguished  ;  there  prisoners 
were  received  and  their  names  recorded 
and  inscribed. 

There  was  also  the  arrii^re  greffe, 
divided  from  the  other  part  by  strong 
bars,  and  in  the  office  sat  the  terrible 
conciei^ge  Richard,  upon  whose  .  favor 
so  muqh  depended.  .  Here  also,  prison- 
ers waited  for  the  arrival  of  Sanson 
and  the  tumbrils.  The  spot  can  be 
traced  at  which  the  sentences  of  the 
Tribunal  were  read  out  to  those  vic- 
tims, who  then  learned  that  they  had 
gained  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  the 
sainte  guilloUne,  A  certain  signiticant 
mark  was  made  with  chalk  on  the 
doors  of  the  heavily  barred,  strongly 
locked  cells  of  the  condemned  ;  and 
then  it  only  remained  for  Sanson  to 
complete  the  work  of  liberty.  Th^ 
extension  of  the  law  of  suspected  per- 
sons— under  which  men  or  women 
might  be  suspected  of  being  suspect  — 
filled  the  prisons  of  Paris  at  once  with 
three  thousand  extra  prisoners  ;  and 
the  Conciergerie  became  frightfully 
overcrowded.  Happily  the  stispect  had 
seldom  to  wait  more  than  three  or  four 
days  for  the  guillotine.  The  vestihule 
de  la  mort  had  to  be  speedily  emptied 
in  order  to  be  again  filled. 

A  little  door  at  the  bottom  of  some 
steps,  in  the  rue  de  Paris ^  gives  access 
to  thQ  passage  leading  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal.  Fouquier-Tinville 
was  virtually  the  governor  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie, and  this  exemplary  officer 
gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  his 
master,  Robespierre.  Thoroughly  Sseal- 
ous  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions, 
his  work  was  to  him  a  pleasure.  He 
knew  no  pedantry,  and  he  shunned  no 
labor.  Active  and  exact,  his  willingly 
rendered  services  were  yet  overtasked, 
and,  despite  all  his  care,  he  sometimes 
overlooked  a  prisoner — especially  one 
whose  name  had  not  been  registered 
—  and,  by  mere  inadvertence,  let  him 
live  on.  Such  accidents  were,  how- 
ever, very  rare,  and  scarcely  detract 
from  Tinville's  well-merited  reputation. 
He  followed  implicitly  the  orders  of 
Robespierre,  and  was  furnished  with  a 


permanently  appointed,  well-paid  jury, 
who  could  be  trusted  not  to  acquit. 
This  arrangement  smoothed  the  path  of 
duty  for  Vhtymme  couteau,  for  the  ruth- 
less accusateur.  ^^  La  haine  n'avait  pas 
besoin  d'6ire  convaincue ;  elle  avait 
condamnd  d'avance."  It  was  sufficient 
cause  for  death  to  have  received  "  avec 
indifference  la  constitution  rdpubli- 
caine  ; "  and  it  is  pleasant  to  record 
that  many  meritorious  and  advanced 
sanS'Culottes  trod  the  bloody  path 
merely  as  the  victims  of  obscure  private 
hatreds. 

Sanson  and  his  valets  arrived  daily 
at  the  prison,  always  gay  with  the 
prospect  of  a  merry  morning^s  —  or 
afternoon's  —  work.  They  never  com- 
plained of  being  overtasked.  Yet  the 
problem  which  chiefiy  troubled  the 
heads  of  the  Tribunal  —  especially 
Robespierre  —  was  how  to  slaughter 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  in  satisfac- 
tory numbei*a,  the  so-called  aristocrats. 
Despite  the  most  restless  energy,  aris- 
tocrats and  enemies  of  the  dictator  so 
abounded  that  it  was  difficult,  indeed 
almost  impossible,  to  mow  them  down 
with  reasonable  celerity.  Had  Robes- 
pierre been  spared,  the  Conciergerie 
would  have  seen  daily  fournies  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  victims  ;  and  it  was 
indeed  proposed,  in  infiuential  quar- 
ters, that  each  Paris  prison  should 
have  its  guillotine  working  continu- 
ously every  day ;  but,  despite  such 
eager  desire,  it  remained  a  difficulty  to 
overtake  the  necessary  work.  Robes- 
pierre had  not  Danton's  colossal  au- 
dacity of  crime,  and  hesitated  to  repeat 
the  wholesale  massacre  in  the  prisons. 
His  pettier  nature  preferred  the  for- 
malities of  the  guillotine  —  if  only  the 
untiring  machine  could  be  driven  fast 
enough  —  and  much  might  be  achieved 
with  such  mechanism.  Happily,  be- 
fore  Robespierre  could  guillotine  all  his 
enemies,  some  of  them,  like  Tallien, 
when  themselves  in  deadly  danger, 
rose  against  the  pitiless  dictator  and  cut 
short  his  career.  His  death  put  a  full 
stop  to  that  industry  of  wholesale  mur- 
der, the  development  of  which  is  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  glories  of  the 
Revolution.    The  place  of  Robespierre 
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uever  was,  nor  could  be,  supplied  ;  and 
'^Liberty  "  shrieked  as  the  Terror  fell 
with  bim. 

The  courtyards  and  corridors  seem 
now  to  be  almost  painfully  silent, 
empty,  deseiled.  They  look  desolate 
and  bare  ;  but  how  full  of  seething  life 
they  were  during  the  Terror  I  The 
imagination  finds  it  no  hard  task  to 
repeople  them.  The  void  spaces  of  to- 
day were  then  swarmiug  with  haggard 
and  feveiish  life  —  with  life  which 
lived  so  very  near  to  death  —  with  an 
agonized,  insecure  existence  haunted 
always  by  the  ghastly  red  spectre  of 
the  guillotine.  Both  sexes  and  all 
ranks  mingled  in  the  court,  and  even  in 
the  dungeons  ;  early  yonth  herded  with 
senility  ;  ladies  and  cavaliers,  generals, 
senators,  royalists,  rogues,  and  strum- 
pets —  and  one  most  wretched  queen  — 
passed  through  the  haunted  prison  on 
their  way  to  the  indiscriminate  scaffold. 
Loves,  flirtations,  friendships  played  a 
hurried,  if  sometimes  intense,  part  in 
the  tnigic  drama  of  the  godless  revo- 
lution ;  and  even  song,  gay  with  mock- 
ery, fevered  with  despair,  echoed 
through  that  dreary  caravanserai  of 
death,  in  which  the  whole  area  reeked 
and  steamed  with  the  scent  and  atmo- 
sphere of  shambles.  There  was  real 
heroism  ;  there  was  gay  intrepidity  ; 
there  were  silent  fortitude  and  defiant 
desperation.  French  courage  sprang 
up  elastic  beneath  the  horrible  pressure 
of  the  inevitable  ;  and  French  temper- 
ament maintained  its  natural  cheerful- 
ness. There  were,  of  course,  hectic 
excitement,  factitious  bravery,  unnatu- 
ral merriment  among  the  many  who 
were  wantonly  condemned  to  unmer- 
ited and  violent  death.  Frivolity, 
brutality,  heathen  levity,  were  not 
wanting ;  and  who  can  even  imagine 
the  sorrows,  the  sufferings,  the  ago- 
nies, the  partings  from  the  loved,  of 
many  of  the  hapless  victims  ?  Death 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  fearful  thing, 
but  this  was  death,  for  no  fault  or 
reason,  on  a  high  scaffold,  and  by 
means  of  a  blood-dripping  axe.  Among 
men  the  Due  de  Chfttelet  alone  showed 
abject  cowardice  ;  though  Gamille  Des- 
moulius,  who  had  stimulated  the  crimes 


of  the  Revolution,  gorged  the  prisons, 
and  wearied  the  knife,  showed  base 
pusillanimity  when  to  him  came  his 
well-deserved  doom. 

With  what  royal  heroism  died  Marie 
Antoinette,  Madame  Roland,  Charlotte 
Corday  I  They  all  went  to  death  from 
tlie  Conciergerie.  Fancy  creates  phan- 
tom figures  flitting  about  the  then 
crowded  prison  ;  voices  that  have  so 
long  been  silent  are  heard  again  ; 
hands  long  vanished,  are  almost 
touched ;  void  spaces  are  repeopled 
with  swarms  of  fated  victims  and 
crowds  of  rufiianly  jailers  ;  and  bright 
eyes  seem  yet  to  glisten  with  tears  of 
anguish.  We  know  so  well  how  these 
ghosts  of  the  past  dressed  and  looked 
in  life,  that  the  shifting  crowd  lives 
again  in  the  imagination.  The  heads- 
men come  ;  the  tumbrils  wait  —  and 
there  are  partings.  To  the  morbid 
fancy,  depraved  by  dungeons,  the  un- 
heeding sky,  seen  only  in  glimpses 
from  the  cavernous  prison,  seems  lurid 
with  the  crimson  shadow  of  death. 
Among  the  other  faculties  of  fantasy, 
the  ear  is  sensitive  ;  and  as  we  wander 
about  court  and  vestibule,  we  seem  to 
hear  the  baying  of  deep-mouthed,  great, 
fierce  dogs,  —  shepherds'  dogs,  as  one 
might  say,  since  their  office  was  to 
guard  the  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 
Several  of  these  faithful  canine  animals 
were  employed  in  the  prison  ;  but  one 
of  them,  named  Ravage,  was  distin- 
guished for  ferocity  and  sagacity.  Jail- 
ers slept  at  night  near  the  cour  de 
preau,  and  Ravage  kept  watch  there 
with  his  master.  Some  prisoners  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  boring  a  hole  in 
the  wall.  Their  chief  danger  of  detec- 
tion consisted  in  the  watchfulness  of 
Ravage  ;  but,  strangely  enough,  he  was 
silent.  His  silence  was  explained,  on 
the  following  morning,  by  an  assignat 
of  one  hundred  sous  which  was  tied  to 
his  tail,  together  with  a  little  note  on 
which  was  written  :  '*  On  peut  cor- 
rompre  Ravage  avec  un  assignat  de 
cent  sous  et  un  paquet  de  pieds  de 
moutou."  The  depraved  dog  walked 
about  publishing  his  own  infamy,  and 
was  hailed  with  shouts  of  laughter. 
He  was  immured,  as  a  punishment,  for 
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Ifome  hours  in  a  cachoi^  and  emerged 
with  an  air  of  deep  humiliation. 

Nor  was  even  play  —  play  of  a 
ghastly  sort  —  the  sport  natural  to  the 
Terror  —  wholly  wanting.  Parodies  of 
the  dread  Tribunal  —  nay,  even  of 
death  by  the  guillotine  —  were  per- 
formed with  grim  mirth  and  gay  talent. 
A  plank  taken  from  a  bed  served  to 
represent  the  fatal  bascule  of  the  scaf- 
fold, a  chair  acted  as  the  guillotine, 
and  all  the  details  of  an  execution  were 
accurately  reproduced.  Fouquier-Tin- 
yille  and  Sanson  were  well  imitated  ; 
and  doomed  men  and  women,  in  the 
very  jaws  of  the  dreadful  death  which 
they  brightly  mocked,  surrounded  at 
the  moment  by  jailers,  spies,  turnkeys, 
huissierSj  played  a  hideous  game  with 
the  dark  fate  which  impended  over 
them.  The  light  French  courage  was 
rendered  morbid  by  the  horrors  of  Bev- 
olutionary  murders.  These  terrible 
sports  took  place  in  the  comparative 
silence  of  midnight  in  the  prison.  The 
discipline  of  the  brutal,  drunken  jailers 
must  have  been  as  lax  as  it  was  harsh. 
*'  Notre  rire  avait  Pair  d'un  vertige  ;  " 
and  this  fact  may  partly  excuse  the 
levity  with  which  many  prisoners 
treated  mockingly  "  de  la  divinitd  de 
Marat,  du  sacerdoce  de  Robespierre,  de 
la  magistrature  de  Fouquier."  The 
two  concierges^  during  the  most  terrible 
time  in  the  prison,  were  Le  sieur  Kich- 
ard  (whose  wife  was  killed  by  a  des- 
perate prisoner)  and  Le  sieur  Bault. 
The  latter  reigned  during  a  temporary 
suspension  of  Richard  ;  and  both  men 
deserved  the  confidence  of  their  em- 
ployers. What  sights  they  must  have 
seen  I  what  agonies  did  they  witness  I 
The  c6U  des  Doiize  and  la  Souricikre 
can  now  be  only  feebly  recognized ; 
but  enough  remains  to  show  where 
they  were,  "  Les  Nuits  k  la  Concier- 
gerie,''  is  a  sad,  significant  volume 
containing  the  verses  which,  sometimes 
gny,  sometimes  despairing,  often  witty, 
and  always  courageous,  were  wrung 
from  the  hearts  of  French  victims  of 
Jacobinism  and  Robespierreism.  No 
one  can  read  them  now  without  wonder 
and  emotion. 

One  of  the  memorable  sites  of  the 


Concieigerie  —  an  apartment  which,  if 
furniture  and  fittings  be  excepted,  re- 
mains to-day  in  the  same  condition  as 
it  was  when  it  was  used  for  the  last 
night  of  the  Girondins  —  is  the  chapel. 
It  is  a  large  vaulted  room,  with  square 
columns  and  iron  gratings  above  the 
columns  at  one  end,  gratings  which  veil 
windows  and  suggest  dungeons.  The 
place  bears  few  marks  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical character,  and,  if  a  chapel  at  all, 
could  only  be  the  chapel  of  a  prison. 
Some  of  the  party,  notably  Barbaroux, 
Buzot,  Potion,  were  despairing  fugi- 
tives, hunted  by  Jacobin  ferocity,  and 
the  virtuous  Boland  died  by  his  own 
hand ;  but  twenty-two  adherents  of 
the  Gironde  were  condemned  for  hav- 
ing conspired  against  the  unity  and 
indivisibility  of  the  Bepublic,  under  an 
acte  d  ^accusations  drawn  by  Fouquier- 
Tinville  according  to  the  directions  of 
Robespierre  and  of  St.  Just,  and  repro- 
ducing the  pamphlets  which  Camille 
Desmoulins  wrote  to  calumniate  the 
Gironde.  Against  their  better  natures 
and  convictions,  the  Girondins,  actu- 
ated by  a  desire  for  power  and  popu- 
larity, and  perhaps  with  a  view  to  their 
own  safety,  had  voted  for  the  death  of 
the  king  ;  but  this  unworthy  concession 
did  not  save  them  from  the  king's  fate. 
As  a  matter  of  course  they  were  con« 
demned  by  ruthless  rivals  for  the  favor 
of  la  Montxugne,  .Yalazd  committed 
suicide  with  a  poniard  ;  and  his  corpse, 
covered  by  a  mantle,  lay  in  an  angle  of 
the  chapel  in  which  his  friends  ate 
their  last  supper,  and  was  guillotined 
with  the  living  —  an  instance  of  a  sen- 
tence carried  out  after  death.  The 
deputy  Bailleul  provided  for  his  friends 
a  sumptuous  supper.  The  Girondins 
kissed  the  cold  hand  of  Yalaz^,  and 
covered  the  rigid  face  with  a  cloak  be- 
fore they  sat  down.  Near  to  the  chapel 
was  the  cell  of  the  queen,  and  Marie 
Antoinette  may  have  heard  the  loud 
voices  and  the  singing  of  the  excited 
guests  at  that  grim  revel  of  approach- 
ing death. 

Their  talk  and  bearing  were  a  little 
theatrical,  frivolous,  and  insincere, 
and  fell  below  the  dignity  of  the  dark, 
solemn  hour.    Brave  they  were  ;  but 
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yet  the  last  enemy  had  its  doubts  and 
even  terrors  for  some  :  "  Que  ferons- 
nous  demain  \k  pareille  heure  ?  "  asked 
Ducos,  with  an  awful  curiosity  which 
resembled  the  question  of  Blchard  III. 
'*  La  meilleure  demonstration  de  Pim- 
mortalite,  n'est-ce  pas  nous  ?  "  asked 
agnostic  Yergnlaud.  Choice  dishes, 
fine  wines,  rare  flowers,  and  flaring 
flambeaux  decked  the  table  of  the  con- 
demned guests.  The  Abb^  Lambert 
was  present,  witnessed  the  scene,  and 
saw  the  bearing  of  the  men.  He  re- 
corded the  details  of  that  strange  fes- 
tival, his  record  being,  says  Lamartlne, 
*<  faithful  as  conscience,  and  exact  as 
the  memory  of  a  last  friend."  Many 
of  the  doomed  victims  were  pagans, 
and  scepticism  colored  their  latest 
thoughts.  Most  refused  the  consola- 
tions of  religion ;  but  a  few  received 
absolution  from  Lambert ;  while  the 
non-juring  Abb^  Emery  ministered  to 
Fauchet.  And  the  room  in  which  all 
this  took  place  still  stands.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  headsmen  came,  to  perform 
the  toilette  of  the  condemned.  Five 
carts  were  waiting.  The  Girondins 
burst  into  the  Marseillaise,  and  thought 
chiefly  of  the  example  of  the  death  of 
Eepublicans.  Arrived  at  the  scaffold, 
they  all  embraced,  and  resumed  their 
funeral  song.  Each  time  that  the 
dripping  knife  fell,  the  chant  was 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  one  voice  for- 
ever hushed ;  and  Yergniaud,  who 
stood  by  to  witness  all  these  horrors, 
raised  his  weak  song  alone  until  he,  the 
last  executed,  had  joined  his  comrades. 
It  seems  almost  an  irony  of  fate  that 
the  grave  of  the  Girondins,  the  found- 
ers of  the  Republic,  should  have  been 
dug  by  the  side  of  that  of  Louis  XYI. 
The  total  expenses  of  their  interment 
were  two  hundred  and  ten  francs.  Im- 
mersed in  a  revolutionary  current  too 
strong  for  them,  they  became  victims 
of  worse  men  ;  and  Danton  and  Bobes- 
pierre  were,  for  the  time,  strengthened 
in  power  by  their  fall. 

A  staircase,  now  called  Vescalier  de  la 
i?eine,  leads  from  the  prison  to  the 
chamber  in  which  the  Bevolutionary 
Tribunal  sat  and  doomed.  When  the 
condemned  descended  from  their  so- 


called  ''  trials "  to  their  comrades  in 
misfortune,  a  significant  gesture  —  the 
hand  drawn  across  the  throat — inti- 
mated to  the  crowd  of  those  who 
waited  for  the  same  fate,  that  the  vic- 
tim was  sentenced.  FoumeeSy  during 
the  Terror,  consisted  of  thirty,  forty, 
fifty,  sixty  heads  a  day ;  the  last 
batch  comprised  seventy-eight  victims. 
"Tiens,  voilk  ton  extrait  mortuaire," 
said  the  turnkey  to  the  prisoner  who 
received  a  summons  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal  that  never  spared.  One 
act  of  accusation  served  for  fifty  or 
sixty  prisoners  ;  and  persons  of  differ- 
ent sexes,  who  held  very  differing 
opinions  —  but  who  were  all  innocent 
—  were  included  in  the  same  very  gen- 
eral indictment.  The  deed  was  often 
illegible,  and  was  shown — if  shown  at 
all  —  to  the  accused  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. If  he  wished  to  maintain  or  to 
prove  his  innocence  (many  prisoners 
thought  in  their  simplicity  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
charge  made  against  them),  he  was 
told,  "Tu  n'as  pas  la  parole."  The 
most  usual  charge  was,  that  the  ac- 
cused had  conspired  against  the  unity 
and  indivisibility  of  the  Bepublic  ;  the 
Tribunal  judged  in  mass,  sentenced  in 
mass,  murdered  in  mass.  An  act  of 
accusation  was  dmwn  up  in  general 
terms,  and  any  number  of  names  tilled 
in  afterwards.  The  lists  were  submit- 
ted by  Fouquier-Tinville  to  Bobes- 
pierre,  who,  in  his  day  of  dictatorship, 
made  a  pencil  mark  against  the  names 
of  those  that  he  wished  to  destroy. 
Fouquier  lived  in  the  Palais,  and  rarely 
left  his  dwelling-place  except  to  attend 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  with 
lists  of  proscriptions,  or  to  act  as  pro- 
cureur  before  the  Tribunal. 

The  hon*ors  of  the  prison  tended  to 
lessen  the  dread  of  death.  ''  Dans  les 
revolutions,"  said  Danton,  'Tautorit^ 
reste  aux  plus  sc^l^rats  ; "  and  Bobes- 
pierre,  who  endured  no  rival,  had  to 
destroy  his  former  master  and  great 
competitor,  Danton.  To  Bobespierre 
himself  no  one  could  succeed.  The  last 
great  act  of  Danton  in  tlie  Conciergerie 
(always  excepting  his  own  death)  oc- 
curred on  the  2nd  of  September,  1792. 
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The  massacres  in  the  prisons  were 
carried  out  in  the  crowded  Concier- 
gerie, and  in  the  SalU  des  Qirondins  is 
shown  a  small  door,  walled  up,  but  still 
very  evident,  through  which  the  vic- 
tims were  driven  into  the  court  where 
the  paid  butchers  awaited  them.  Five 
prisoners,  in  their  despairing  horror, 
hanged  themselves  in  their  cells  when 
the  massacre  was  imminent.  It  is  hor- 
rible to  fancy  the  scene  when  the  poor 
prisoners  were  thrust  into  the  sham- 
bles ;  blood  everywhere  —  on  the  arms 
and  weapons  of  the  assassins  ;  on  the 
hacked  and  mutilated  corpses  ;  on  the 
red,  slippery,  wet  floor.  Gortet,  one 
of  the  assassins,  himself  killed  thirty- 
three  of  the  victims.  What  expressions 
on  the  liideous  faces  of  infrahuman 
beasts  excited  by  the  rapture  of  such 
carnage  I  What  cries,  sobs,  struggles, 
on  the  part  of  the  helpless  victims  I 
What  flendish  cruelties  were  practised 
upon  the  unfoi*tunate  woman,  Made- 
leine-Jos^phe  Grederet,  ^'  femme  Bap- 
tiste,  ftg^e  de  trente-deux  ans,  et 
bouquet i^re  au  Palais  Boyal "  I  But 
her  offence  was  not  political.  The 
number  massacred  is  given  by  Taiue  as 
three  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  but 
they  tell  an  uncertain  story  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie. No  full  records  were  kept 
of  the  later  butcheries,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  many  more  than  the 
supposed  number  perished. 

The  chapel  (Salle  des  Girondins)  has 
a  sacristy,  and  this  is  a  small,  hard, 
bare  cell,  which  stands  next  to  that  of 
the  queen.  This  cell  is  noteworthy,  be- 
cause within  its  walls  were  passed  the 
last  hours  of  the  monster  Bobespierre. 
The  world  has  seen  many  very  wicked 
men,  but  never  perhaps  one  so  con- 
temptible as  the  dictator  of  the  Terror. 
If  he  had  lived  a  little  longer,  Gouthon 
and  St.  Just,  who  happily  died  with 
him,  would  have  been  sacrificed  as 
Danton  was.  The  probable  object  of 
Bobespierre  was  to  continue  and  even 
to  augment  the  Terror  until  he  should 
have  exterminated  all  his  enemies  ;  but 
this  was  necessarily  a  long  process, 
whicli  was  cut  short  by  the  revolt  of 
outraged  humanity.  As  the  sail  drops 
when  the  mast  snaps,  so  the  Terror 


ceased  with  the  death  of  Bobespierre. 
It  is  a  strange  irony  of  fate  that  such  a 
wretched  creature  should  have  held  for 
so  long  a  time  the  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death  over  so  many  of  his 
fellow-creatures  I  Few  persons  can  re- 
strain a  feeling  of  exultation  as  they 
stand  in  the  dreary  cell  in  which  the 
inhuman  wretch  was  left  to  face  the 
prospect  of  the  same  death  which  he 
had  inflicted  on  so  many  victims.  Dur- 
ing his  last  hours  Bobespierre  may 
have  remembered  that  he  himself  had 
avowed  some  sort  of  belief  in  some 
kind  of  Supreme  Being,  though  that 
thought  could  hardly  give  him  much 
comfort.  Bound  the  jaw,  shattered  by 
his  own  misdirected  bullet,  was  tied  a 
bloody  rag,  to  be  snatched  away  by 
Sanson  in  order  that  the  knife  might 
not  be  obstructed.  Bobespierre's  last 
utterance  was  not  speech,  but  a  scream. 
On  the  morning  after  the  9th  Ther- 
midor,  as  Beaulieu  tells  us,  ^<  On  n'osait 
pas  encore  dfre  hautement  tout  ce 
qu'on  pensait :  mais  on  se  serrait  la 
main,  et  I'on  disait  k  voix  basse,  Ml 
est  mort.'  "  After  his  fall,  the  jailers 
in  the  different  prisons  assumed  a 
shambling  semblance  of  humanity ; 
and  massacre  was  stopped.  Ghancellor 
Pasquier,  arrested  suddenly  in  the 
street,  could  not  be  tried  on  the  day 
next  after  his  arrest,  and  was  therefore 
spared,  because  the  next  day  after  that 
was  the  day  on  which  Bobespierre  fell, 
—  a  singular  instance  of  revolutionary 
good  fortune.  How  many  widows  and 
orphans  had  Bobespierre  made  I  "  Sci- 
Urat,  go  down  to  hell,  with  the  curses 
of  all  wives  and  mothers  I  "  That  was, 
no  doubt,  the  cry  of  a  mother  and 
a  wife.  Another  woman  springs  on 
the  tumbril  :  <'The  death  of  thee 
gladdens  my  very  heart  I ''  And  these 
women,  if  furious,  were  not  "  furies  " 
of  the  Bevolution.  The  tricoteusea  are 
silent  to-day ;  the  Jacobin  mob  is 
cowed,  but  the  people  is  glad.  Gen- 
darmes point  out  the  bound  dictator 
with  the  points  of  their  swords.  Public 
curiosity  is  blended  with  horror  and 
loathing.  A  tent  was  large  enough  to 
hold  the  ghosts  of  those  that  Bichard 
had  slain  ;  but  not  the  little  cell  —  nay, 
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not  the  whole  Conciergerie  itself  — 
was  vast  enough  to  afford  space  for  the 
ghosts  of  the  multitudinous  victims  of 
Robespierre.  What  may  have  been 
the  fears,  the  thoughts,  the  torments 
of  the  wretch  in  those  last  hours  ? 
When  the  tumbril  arrived  at  Robes- 
pierre's house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honord, 
it  was  stopped  while  deliriously  excited 
women  danced  a  mad  ronde  of  joy 
around  it ;  and  a  child  sprinkled  the 
stones  of  Duplay's  house  with  blood. 
The  Jacobins  were  swept  aside  by  a 
torrent  of  human  joy.  Fouquier  dis- 
charged his  office  against  his  old  master 
and  patron  ;  and  Sanson,  sublimely  in- 
different to  his  patients,  let  fall  the 
fatal  knife  upon  the  neck  of  the  man 
who  had  given  him  so  much  employ- 
ment. 

According  to  Mercier  (Le  Nouveau 
Paris),  Paris,  during  the  gloomy  Ter- 
ror, had  even  ceased  to  dance,  except 
occasionally  round  the  scaffold.  After 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  there  were 
*^  vingt-trois  th^tres,  dix-huit  cent  bals 
ouverts  tons  les  jours."  There  were 
bah  h  la  victime,  bals  d^hiver ;  and  so 
great  was  the  popular  delight  at  return- 
ing to  the  dance,  that  "  on  danse  aux 
Carmes ;  on  danse  au  Noviciat  des 
J^suites ;  on  danse  au  Convent  des 
Carmelites ;  on  danse  au  S^minaire 
Saint-Sulpice.  On  danse  encore  dans 
cliaque  guingette  des  Boulevards,  aux 
Champs-Elysdes,  le  long  des  ports  I  " 
—  a  truly  national  way  of  expressing 
the  return  of  joy  for  the  removal  of  the 
bloody  gloom  of  the  Terror.  The  furies 
gave  place  to  the  merveilleuses,  and 
dandies  replaced  aans-culottes,  Vive  la 
joie  I    Robespierre  is  dead. 

Close  to  the  little  cell  of  Robespierre 
is  another  and  a  larger  cell,  which  is 
both  a  dungeon  and  a  shrine.  This  is 
le  cachot  de  Mane  Antoinette,  the  cell 
in  which  the  unhappy  queen  passed 
the  latest  and  the  longest  time  of  her 
stay  in  the  Conciergerie.  When  she 
arrived.  General  Custine,  the  soldier- 
martyr  of  the  Revolution,  was  turned 
out  of  a  cell  to  make  room  for  VAutri- 
chienne ;  and  the  position  of  this  cell, 
near  the  wicket  at  which  prisoners  saw 
their  friends,  was  very  disagreeable, 


since  it  was  mostly  surrounded  by  a 
noisy  crowd,  whose  filthy  language  dis- 
turbed the  ear  by  day  and  night.  M. 
Eugene  Pottet,  assisted  by  M.  Tixier, 
the  director  of  the  Malson  de  Justice, 
tried  to  identify  this  first  cell,  but 
found  the  task  impossible.  It  seems 
clear  that  her  first  cell  was  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  Conciergerie,  and  was  in 
the  worst  part  of  the  prison.  Close 
outside  it  were  clamor,  blasphemy,  dis- 
turbance, and  the  reek  of  the  smoking 
of  turnkeys.  The  removal  of  the  poor 
queeu  to  somewhat  better  quarters  was 
probably  due  to  the  humanity  of  the 
concierge.  After  Vaffaire  de  Vosillei,  in 
which  the  Chevalier  de  Rougeville 
tried  to  effect  the  escape  of  the  queen, 
and  would  have  succeeded  but  for  an 
accident  which  led  to  discovery,  Rich- 
ard was  temporarily  deposed,  and  Bault 
reigned  in  his  stead  as  concierge. 

And  this  is  actually  the  cell  of  Marie 
Antoinette  I  When  the  brilliant  <;irl 
of  fifteen  was  married  to  the  dauphin, 
afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  her  mother, 
Maria  Theresa,  thought  the  future  of 
her  daughter  ^Me  plus  brillant  qu'on 
puisse  imaginer ; "  but  Maria  Theresa 
never  saw,  or  foresaw,  the  dismal  cell 
that  we  have  visited.  When  Madame 
Roland,  who  bitterly  hated  Marie  An- 
toinette, heard  of  the  shameful  indig- 
nities offered  to  the  queen  at  the 
Tuileries  by  the  mob,  the  Egeria  of  the 
Girondins  said,  <<Que  j'aurais  voulu 
voir  sa  longue  humiliation  I "  She 
could  not  look  into  this  cell  in  order  to 
triumph  over  the  fallen  queen,  because 
Egeria  had  also  to  tread  the  red  path  of 
the  guillotine  ;  but,  if  she  could  have 
done  so,  she  would  have  seen  no 
humiliation,  but  an  imperial  woman, 
showing  a  courage  as  high-hearted  as, 
and  even  prouder  than  that  of  the  wife 
of  the  virtuous  Roland.  The  dausrhter 
of  the  Caesars  fell  from  a  loftier  height 
than  did  the  daughter  of  Phlipon,  and 
had  to  endure  a  yet  deeper  misery. 
The  contrast  between  throne  and  dun- 
geon was  greater  than  that  between 
I'Hdtel  du  Minist^re  and  a  condemned 
cell ;  though  to  the  bitter  cup  of 
Madame  Roland  may  have  been  added 
the  thought  that  she  had  fostered  that 
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Bevolution  whicli  devoured  its  own 
children,  and  committed  so  many 
crimes  in  the  name  of  Liberty.  Saint- 
Amand  treats  the  queen  and  Madame 
Boland  as  ''deux  adversaires  qui  trai- 
tent  de  puissance  k  puissance."  This 
is  a  little  exaggerated,  since  Marie  An- 
toinette had  no  dealings  with  the 
woman  who  demanded  ''deux  tdtes 
illustres  ; "  but  Saint-Amand  speaks 
more  truly  of  tlie  "  haine  voude  par 
Madame  Roland  k  Marie  Antoinette  ;  " 
a  hatred  which  he  attributes,  not 
wholly  wrongly,  to  envy. 

Few  can  fail  to  feel  that  the  cell  is 
yet  hauuted  by  the  tall  figure  of  the 
queen,  wearing  her  mourning  dress  of 
black  caracOj  and,  under  her  white  cap, 
bearing  the  proud,  suffering  face  that 
Delaroche  has  painted.  Dumb  yet 
speaking,  it  bears  witness  to  the  un- 
manly indignities  inflicted  upon  the 
solitary  and  most  unhappy  woman. 
At  one  end  is  a  heavily  barred  window, 
placed  high  in  the  wall,  which  looks 
out  —  if  it  were  possible  to  look  through 
it  —  upon  the  courtyard.  Marie  An- 
toinette was  placed  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, and  did  not  mix  with  the  other 
prisoners,  among  whom  she  would 
have  found  many  a  friend,  though 
some  of  the  sans-culottes  ditenus  ad- 
dressed insults  to  her  window.  The 
wretched  place  — it  was  specially  damp 
and  cold  —  is  full  of  memories  of  the 
discrowned  but  yet  most  regal  woman, 
who  had  to  bear  her  woes  alone,  with- 
out the  solace  of  human  companionship 
or  sympathy.  On  the  right  of  the 
dismal  dungeon,  looking  towards  the 
window,  stood  the  queen's  bed,  an 
ordinary  small  prison  bed  of  sangle. 
An  attendant  slept  in  the  cell ;  and 
behind  a  paravent^  or  folding  screen, 
were  placed  two  gendarmes.  There  is 
now  no  furniture  in  the  room ;  but 
there  is  the  crucifix  which  she  used 
before  leaving  for  the  scaffold ;  and 
there  is  an  altar,  which  was  erected  by 
Louis  XVIII.  to  the  memory  of  the 
murdered  queen.  In  entering  the  cell 
it  is  necessary  to  stoop,  and  it  is  said 
that  this  door  was  made  lower  in  order 
to  compel  her  Majesty  to  bow  her  head 
before  the  Bevolution.    The  chiefs  of 


the  Jacobins  were  fully  capable  of  such 
senseless  brutality.  The  altar  bears  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  which  is  thus  ren- 
dered into  French  :  — 

Dans  ce  lieu,  Marie-Antoinette  Jos^phe 
Jeanne  d'Autriche,  veuve  de  Louis  XVI., 
apr^s  la  mort  de  son  ^poux  et  T  enlevement 
de  ses  enfants,  fut  jet^e  en  prison  et  y 
demeura  76  jours  dans  les  anxi^t^s,  dans  le 
deuil  et  dans  T  abandon.  Mais  appuy^e 
sur  son  courage,  elle  se  montra,  dans  les 
fers  comme  sur  le  trdne,  plus  grande  que 
la  fortune.  Condamn^e  h  mort  par  des 
sc^l^rats,  au  moment  mSme  du  tr^pas,  elle 
^crivit  ici  un  ^temel  monument  de  pi^t^, 
de  courage  et  de  toutes  les  vertus,  le  16 
Octobre  1703. 

Yous  tons  qui  venez  ici,  adorez,  admirez 
et  priez. 

The  dungeon  contains  also,  thougli 
they  seem  out  of  place  there,  two  large 
modern  paintings  of  no  particular 
merit.  The  first  represents  la  com- 
ynunion  de  la  Reine,  painted  by  Drolling 
in  1817  ;  the  other  depicts  the  transfer 
of  the  queen  from  the  Temple  to  the 
Conciergerie.  The  second  is  by  Fajou, 
and  was  painted  also  in  1817.  The 
latter  comprises  portraits,  or  fancy  ren- 
derings, of  Simon  and  his  wife  ;  the 
former  includes  likenesses  of  M. 
Maguin,  Mademoiselle  Fouch^,  and  of 
two  gendarmes.  The  cell  is  longer 
than  its  breadth.  The  window  has, 
they  say,  been  enlarged.  "  Que  la  nuit 
parait  longue  h  la  douleur  qui  vcille  !  " 
And  what  weaiy  nights  must  Marie 
Antoinette  have  passed  in  this  bare 
cell,  with  the  prospect  of  a  terrible 
death  always  before  her  imagination  I 
She  suffered  specially  from  two  dreads  : 
one  that  she  would  be  assassinated  in 
the  cell ;  the  other  that,  if  taken  to 
execution,  she  would  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  mob.  It  needed  almost  super- 
human courage  to  bear  up  against  such 
ghastly  apprehensions.  Then,  too,  she 
was  distracted  by  the  thoughts  of  her 
children,  and  she  knew  into  what 
hands  the  young  dauphin  had  fallen. 
She  spent  seventy-six  days  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie, coming  there  from  the  Tem- 
ple on  the  night  of  the  2ud  of  August, 
1793,  and  leaving  it  for  her  execution 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1793. 
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She  was  in  no  way  dangerous  to  the 
Revolution ;  and  even  the  leaders  of 
the  Jacobins  hesitated  for  some  time  to 
take  her  life.  The  king  was  dead  ;  the 
dauphin  was  being  debased  and  slowly 
killed ;  they  had  nearly  all  they  could 
want,  and  they  had  destroyed  the  direct 
line  of  raonarchs.  The  king^s  brothers 
were  out  of  reach,  and  widowed  Marie 
Antoinette  might  safely  have  been 
allowed  to  retreat  to  Austria ;  but 
Robespierre  could  refuse  nothing  that 
might  please  the  Jacobins.  The  people 
did  not  desire  her  death,  but  as  Biouffe 
said,  '^  La  France  ^tait  done  sourde 
et  muette  ;  muette  sur  les  actes  d'un 
gouvernement  dont  elle  ne  conuaissait 
bien  que  I'ombrageuse  et  terrible  puis- 
sance .  .  .  I'humanit^  a  ^t^  plus  de- 
gradde  en  France  pendant  un  an  (I'an 
11  de  la  R^publique)  qu'elle  ne  Pest  en 
Turquie  depuis  cent  ans." 

The  incarceration  of  the  queen  was 
attended  by  all  the  cruelty  which  be- 
longed to  that  godless  and  inhuman 
time.  She  suffered  severely  from  cold, 
and  had  to  use  her  meagre  pillow 
to  warm  her  feet.  Madame  Bautt, 
touched  by  the  courteous  dignity  and 
sad  sufferings  of  the  captive,  applied  to 
Fouquier-Tinville  for  more  coverings 
for  the  queen^s  bed,  or  rather  for  the 
bed  of  the  Veuve  Capety  but  the  heart- 
less wretch  replied,  ''  How  dare  you 
ask  for  such  a  thing  ?  You  yourself 
deserve  to  be  sent  to  the  guillotine  for 
doing  so.^'  The  clothes  of  the  unfor- 
tunate lady,  whose  life  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  splendor,  were  miserable, 
worn,  and  insufficient.  No  looking- 
glass  was  allowed  ;  but  in  her  pity  for 
the  queen,  Rosalie  Lamorli^re — the 
hearts  of  all  the  women  in  attendance 
Qpon  the  prisoner  were  more  or  less 
softened  towards  her  —  procured  a 
little  common  mirror,  bought  on  the 
Quay  for  twenty-five  sola  d'aasignats, 
and  gave  it  to  the  queen  of  France, 
who  used  it  up  to  and  upon  the  day  of 
her  death.  When  Marie  Antoinette 
reached  her  last  prison,  she  looked 
thin,  weak,  worn  ;  her  hair  had  grown 
grey  at  the  temples,  and  her  sight  was 
enfeebled.  One  eye  was  indeed  of  but 
little  use  to  her.    She  suffered  much 


from  haemorrhoids,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  any  attempt  to  procure  for 
her  medical  assistance.  Her  jewels 
were  taken  from  her,  and  even  the 
watch  which  she  had  brought  with  her 
from  Vienna.  The  loss  of  the  watch, 
specially  dear  as  it  was  through  its 
associations  with  her  youth,  cost  the 
poor  queen  many  silent  tears.  But  she 
suffered  no  word  of  complaint  at  this 
or  any  other  insult  to  pass  her  lips. 
After  she  had  been  dethroned  Marie 
Antoinette  became  most  truly  queenly. 
All  the  levities  of  her  day  of  glory  and 
temptation  had  been  burnt  and  purged 
away,  and  sorrow  and  suffering  ren- 
dered her  in  every  respect  more  noble. 
She  was  thirty-eight  when  she  was  exe- 
cuted. It  would  seem  that,  from  her 
entry  into  the  prison  till  the  day  of 
her  death,  she  was  never  allowed  to 
leave  her  cell.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
imagine  the  sad-eyed  queen  moving 
among  the  spectral,  shifting  crowd  in 
the  yard  ;  but  she  would  at  least  have 
found  there  the  consolation  of  woman's 
priceless  tenderness.  As  it  was,  she 
was  alone  with  sorrow. 

The  personal  attendants  upon  the 
imprisoned  queen  were  one  Larivifere^ 
a  woman  of  eighty  ('^une  cspfece  de 
poissarde  dont  elle  se  plaignait  fort," 
says  Gaulot),  a  young  woman  named 
Harel,  and  Rosalie  Lamorli^re,  who 
became  profoundly  attached  to  her 
royal  mistress.  The  Baults  liad,  in 
order  to  please  their  employers,  to  hide 
any  pity  or  sympathy  beneath  a  show 
of  external  roughness  and  rudeness. 
There  was  no  chimney  in  the  queen's 
cold  cell,  which  had  to  contain  her,  her 
female  attendants,  and,  close  by,  two 
gendarmes.  The  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers ''  ne  sortaient  jamais  de  la  cham- 
bre,  pas  mdrae  loi*sque  la  Reine  avait 
des  besoins  ou  des  soins  naturels  k  se 
donner."  The  screen  was  perforated 
with  holes  to  facilitate  observation. 
The  bed  of  the  queen  was  afterwards 
used  by  Egalitd  Orleans,  who  had  voted 
for  the  death  of  his  cousin  the  king, 
and,  later,  by  the  Chevalier  de  Bastion. 

The  queen  appeared  for  the  first  time 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on 
October  12, 1793,  at  6  p.m.    The  room 
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in  which  the  Tribanal  8at  is  now  the 
premiUre  ehamhre  civile,  and  she  as- 
cended to  it  by  a  staircase  which  is  now 
known  as  Vescalier  de  la  Beine.  The 
place  was  lit  only  by  two  candles.  The 
queen's  chief  care  was  to  compromise 
no  one  by  her  answers.  Her  clear, 
calm  replies  wanted  nothing  in  dignity, 
courage,  or  self-possession.  The  sec- 
ond examination  and  trial  took  place 
on  October  14.  Hermann  was  the 
president ;  Fouquier-Tinville,  the  accu- 
sateur  public;  Fabricius,  the  greffier. 
The  jury  —  it  is  well  to  hand  the  names 
down  to  .infamy  ^^ was  composed  of 
Gannay,  perruquier ;  Martin  Nicolas, 
imprimmr ;  Ch&telet,  peintre  ;  Grenier 
Crey,  iailleur ;  Antonelle,  ex-djipuU; 
Souberbidle,  chirwrgiea ;  Trinchanl, 
mefnuisitT  ;  Jourdeuil,  ex-huiasitr  ;  Gre- 
mon,  Davez,  Spard.  They  were  all 
paid  hirelings,  furious  Jacobins,  and 
mortally  afraid  of  Fouquier-Tinville. 
The  accusation  was  merely  a  violent 
statement  of  loose,  floating  prejudice ; 
but  Hermann  called  the  queen  ^'cette 
moderne  M^dicis."  She  said,  with 
lofty  eloquence,  ^^  J'^tais  reine,  et  vous 
m'avjez  .detr6a^e.  J'dtais  Spouse,  et 
you9.avezfait  p^rir  mon  mari.  J'^tais 
m^re,  et  vous  m'avez  arrach^  mes  en- 
fants.  II  ne  me  reste  que  mon  sang ; 
abreuvez-vous  en ;  mais  ne  me  faites 
pas  souffrir  plus  long- temps."  In  spite 
of  the  nervous  strain  of  such  a  trial, 
the  queen  maintained  her  quiet,  digni- 
fied attitude.  She  made  no  appeal  to 
justice  or  to  mercy ;  she  evinced  no 
weakness  ;  she  showed  almost  no  vis- 
ible emotion,  except  when  she  repelled 
with  noble  indignation  the  foul  asper- 
sions thrown  upon  her  as  a  mother. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  jury  found 
her  guilty  on  all  counts,  and  she  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death.  It  is  not 
hard  to  imagine  that  impressive  trial 
scene.  We  know  the  room,  and  can 
easily  restore  the  fatal  chamber  to  its 
state  in  October,  1793.  Members  of 
the  Beyolutionary  Tribunal,  five  judges, 
officials  in  heavily  plumed  hats  and  tri- 
color sashes,  Fouquier-Tinville,  Her- 
mann, the  squalid  jury,  the  gendarmes, 
the  prisoner,  are  all  seen  there,  in  the 
dim  candle-light,  in   that   long  night 


sitting ;  while,  as  a  background,  Jaco- 
bin spectators,  men  and  women,  crowd 
round,  involuntarily  half  awed  by  the 
courage  of  the  woman  who  met  her 
doom  so  calmly. 

Until  the  last  days  of  his  tyranny, 
Robespierre  always  affected  an  appear- 
ance of  legality ;  and  this  even  when 
the  only  law  was  his  own  will.  For 
form's  sake,  the  queen  was  allowed 
counsel.  She  had  two,  Chauveau- 
Lagarde  and  Trou9on-Ducoudray,  and 
they,  well  knowing  that  the  case  was 
decided  in  advance,  put  forward  such 
pleas  as  they  dared  to  urge.  On  leav- 
ing the  tribunal  to  return  to  her  cell, 
Marie  Antoinette  was  conducted  by  a 
lieutenant  of  gendarmes,  De  Busue, 
and  she  said,  **  I  can  hardly  see  where 
I  am.  going."  In  her  cell  she  was 
allowed  pen  and  paper,  and  wrote  that 
long  farewell  letter  to  Madame  Elisa- 
beth which  was  given  to  Fouquier- 
Tinville,  and  by  him  to  Couthon, 
amongst  whose  papers  it  was  found. 
At  live  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 16, 1793,  the  rappel  was  beaten  in 
all  the  sections,  and  by  seven  o'clock 
the  armed  force  designed  to  guard  the 
road  between  the  Palais  and  the  scaf- 
fold was  ready* 

At  eight  o'clock,  Bosalie  assisting, 
the  queen  changed  her  linen  for  the 
last  time.  A  soldier  approached  and 
looked  on,  '^  Au  nom  do  I'honndtet^, 
permettez  que  je  change  de  linge  sans 
temoins  I "  cried  the  outraged  lady. 
**  J'ai  ordre  de  ne  pas  vous  quitter  de 
vue,"  replied  the  brutal  officer  of  the 
Jacobins  ;  and  she  had  to  manage  as 
she  could,  crouching  down  upon  her 
bed,  and  screened,  so  far  as  possible, 
by  Bosalie.  The  honest  girl  tolls  us 
that  the  ^'  Comity  avait  ordound  qu'on 
lui  refus&t  toute  esp^ce  de  nourriture," 
on  the  morning  of  the  execution ;  but 
it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  a  cup 
of  chocolate,  *^et  un  petit  pain  mi- 
gnonette," were  supplied  by  the  charity 
of  Rosalie  and  of  Mme.  Bault.  The 
Jacobins  had  no  doubt  issued  their 
chivalrous  order  in  the  hope  that  the 
poor,  fainting  woman  might  show 
weakness  in  the  death-cart  or  on  the 
scaffold,  and  so  disgrace  VAvArichimM; 
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but  their  base  intent  was  frustrated. 
Robespierre  and  Fouquier-Tinville  were 
doubtless  behind  the  cruel  order. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  turnkey,  Lari- 
yibre,  was  sent  by  the  concierge  into 
the  cell,  and  to  him  we  owe  some 
knowledge  of  what  passed  there.  She 
said  to  him  sadly,  '^Larivi^re,  vous 
savez  qu'on  va  me  faire  mourir.  Dites 
k  votre  respectable  mbre "  (the  fish- 
wife could  not  have  been  present) 
^'que  je  la  remercie  de  ses  soius,  et 
que  je  la  charge  de  prier  Dieu  pour 
moi."  Three  judges,  accompanied  by 
the  greffier  Fabricius,  entered  the  cell. 
The  queen  was  kneeling  m  prayer 
against  her  little  bed,  but  rose  to  re- 
ceive the  functionaries.  They  told  her 
to  attend,  as  her  sentence  was  to  be 
read  to  her.  She  replied,  in  a  firm 
voice,  "  Such  a  reading  is  useless ;  I 
know  the  sentence  only  too  well." 
They  insisted  and  the  clerk  read  the 
document.  At  that  moment  Henri 
Sanson  appeared,  a  young  man  of 
gigantic  stature.  He  said  roughly  to 
the  poor  woman,  ''Hold  out  your 
hands."  Her  Majesty  retreated  a  step, 
and  pleaded  that  the  king  had  not  been 
bound.  "Fais  ton  devoir,"  cried  the 
judges  to  Sanson.  ''  O  mon  Dieu  I " 
cried  the  wretched  queen.  She  thought 
that  she  was  then  and  there  to  be  assas- 
sinated. Sanson  roughly  seized  the 
shrinking  hands,  and  tied  them,  with 
cruel  force,  too  tight  behind  her  back. 
She  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  tried  to 
restrain  her  tears.  Her  hair,  when  cut 
off,  Sanson  thrust  into  his  pocket,  and 
it  was  burnt  in  the  vestibule.  So  far 
the  evidence  of  Larivi^re. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  dressed  in  a 
white  peignoir,  which  usually  served 
her  for  a  morning-gown,  and  wore  a 
fichu  de  mousseline,  crossed  over  her 
breast.  On  her  head  was  a  little  plain 
white  linen  cap.  On  that  morning, 
when  about  to  rejoin  her  husband,  she 
would  wear  no  mourning.  A  Consti- 
tutional priest,  M.  Girard,  Cur^  de 
Salnt-Landry,  was  appointed  to  attend 
her  ;  but  she  refused  his  ministrations. 
All  was  ready,  and  she  looked  round 
her  cell  for  the  last  time.  As  she 
passed  along  the  corridors,  on  her  way 


to  the  cart,  she  saw  several  of  the  other 
prisoners  in  the  Conciergerie,  and  took 
a  farewell  of  them.  The  queen  asked 
for  a  drink  of  water  ;  and  one  prisoner, 
Madame  Caron,  brought  her  a  cup  of 
cold  water.  That  cup  is  now  preserved 
as  a  precious  relic  in  the  family  of  the 
Comte  de  Reiset.  She  drew  near  to 
the  grim  office,  on  her  way  to  the  portal 
at  which  a  tumbril,  drawn  by  a  white 
hoi*se,  awaited  her.  ''  Yoilk  le  moment 
de  montrer  du  courage,"  said  M. 
Girard.  Her  proud  reply  still  echoes 
through  the  history  of  the  Conciergerie  : 
<«  Du  courage  I  il  y  a  si  long-temps 
que  j'en  fais  I'apprentissage  I  Croyez 
quUl  ne  m'en  manquera  pas  aujourd'- 
hui  ?  " 

She  was  once  more  in  the  fresh , 
open  air,  and  mounted  the  cart  with 
difficulty,  owing  to  her  bound  arms. 
She  appeared  calm,  and  indifferent  to 
the  cruel  cries  of  the  mob.  Near 
Saint-Roch  she  was  foully  insulted ; 
but  at  the  angle  of  the  Rue  Royale,  the 
Abb^  Fuget,  attired  as  a  layman,  but 
recognizable  by  her,  managed,  to  her 
infinite  comfort,  to  convey  to  her  abso- 
lution in  articiilo  mortts.  The  scaffold 
was  not  erected  exactly  where  that  of 
Louis  Xyi.  had  stood.  It  was  placed 
''  du  c6t^  des  Tuileries,  k  trente  mbtrefr 
environ  du  pi^estal  sur  lequel  on  avait 
^lev^  une  statue  de  la  Libert^."  By 
accident,  she  trod  on  Sanson's  foot^ 
and,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  instinct  of  a  lady  impelled 
her  to  apologize  to  the  executioner. 
When  mounting  the  steps  of  the  scaf- 
fold, she  lost  a  shoe,  which  was  picked 
up  and  sold  for  a  louis.  So  long  as  it 
was  possible,  her  eyes  were  raised  to- 
heaven.  The  bascule  dropped,  the 
knife  fell,  and  the  executioner  held  up 
the  head  to  show  it  to  the  mob. 

Next  comes  another  vision  of  a 
woman's  figure,  clad  also  in  white,^ 
standing  high  on  that  gory  scaffold,, 
the  very  planks  of  which  were  saturated 
with  blood.  This  one  had,  it  is  said, 
asked  on  her  arrival  at  the  scaffold,  for 
pen  and  paper  to  write  down  her  last 
impressions,  the  last  thoughts  of  that 
dark  hour.  Goethe  regretted  that  the 
opportunity  was  not  afforded  her,  be* 
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cause,  as  he  said,  at  the  end  of  life 
thoughts  come  to  the  composed  spirit 
which  before  were  unthinkable.  How 
calm  must  have  been  the  courage 
which  could  make  such  a  request  at 
such  an  hour  I  The  queen  was  a  Chris- 
tian ;  Madame  Roland  was  a  Pagan  ; 
but  Pagan  and  Christian  died  with 
equal  fortitude.  She  did  not  foresee 
the  lengths  to  which  that  Revolution, 
which  at  its  beginning  she  had  fur- 
thered so  ardently,  would  go ;  and  she 
indignantly  denounced  the  September 
massacres.  ^'Yous  connaissez  mon 
enthousiasme  pour  la  Revolution  ?  eh 
bien,  j'en  ai  honte,  elle  est  devenue 
hideuse  .  .  .  I'histoire  peindra-t-elle 
jamais  Thorreur  de  ces  temps  affreux, 
et  les  homines  abomiuables  qui  les  rem- 
plissent  de  lenr  f orfaits  ?  .  .  .  Mais  k 
quoi  peut-on  comparer  la  domination 
de  ces  hypocrites  qui,  ton  jours  rev6tus 
du  masque  de  la  justice,  ton  jours  par- 
lant  le  langage  de  la  loi,  out  cr^^  un 
Tribunal  pour  servir  k  leur  vengeance, 
et  envoient  k  I'^chafaud,  avec  des 
formes  juridiquement  insultantes,  tons 
les  hommes  dont  la  vertu  les  offense, 
dont  les  talents  leur  font  ombrage,  on 
dont  les  richesses  excitent  leur  con voi- 
tise?"  She  well  understood  the  men 
who  wanted  to  lake  her  life  ;  and  when 
she  stood  at  last  close  to  the  colossal 
clay  statue  of  Liberty,  wearing  the  red 
cap,  she  apostrophized  it  in  immortal 
words. 

Madame  Roland  suffered  a  long  im- 
prisonment before  death  released  her 
from  her  sorrows.  On  the  31st  of  May, 
1793,  she  was  incarcerated  in  L'Ab- 
baye ;  in  which  prison  her  cell  was 
afterwards  occupied,  for  a  brief  time, 
by  Charlotte  Corday.  Released  from 
L'Abbaye,  she  was  immediately  recap- 
tured and  immured  in  Ste-Pdlagie ;  in 
which  she  completed  those  rapidly  writ- 
ten but  most  valuable  ''  M^moires,"  to 
which  we  owe  so  much,  and  in  which 
naive  vanity  co-exists  with  brilliant 
talent.  She  entered  Ste-Pdlagie  on  the 
24th  of  June.  She  was  removed  to  the 
Condergerie  on  October  31.  While 
she  was  in  Ste-P^lagie,  her  devoted 
friend,  Henriette  Cannot,  devised  a 
plan  of  escape,  bat  Madame  Roland 


refused  to  adopt  it  because  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  her  friend  would  be  ex- 
posed, and  from  a  fear  of  injuring  the 
wife  of  the  concierge^  a  woman  who 
had  shown  her  kindness.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  think  that  Madame  Roland  tore 
up  that  proud  letter,  which  indirectly 
appealed  to  the  then  omnipotent  Robes- 
pierre, and  which,  torn  to  pieces,  was 
yeti)ieced  together  again  and  still  ex- 
ists. In  the  Condergerie  she  behaved 
with  cheerful  courage  and  devoted  un- 
selfishness. When  she  descended  from 
her  mock  trial  to  the  yard,. she  looked 
radiant  and  beautiful.  She  drew  her 
finger  across  her  throat ;  and  the  pris- 
oners all  understood.  La  nammie  Phi' 
lippouy  femme  du  nomnU  Roland,  was 
condemned  for  conspiring  against  the 
unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Repub-* 
lie. 

She  was  executed  November  8, 1793, 
just  twenty-three  days  after  that  queen 
whose  death  she  had  ardently  desired. 
She  went  to  the  scaffold  in  a  cart  with 
one  Lamarche,  an  old  man,  who  showed 
a  great  dread  of  death.  Heedless  of 
the  insults  of  the  mob,  Madame  Ro- 
land tried  to  lend  her  courage  to  her 
companion,  and  sought  to  soothe  and 
cheer  him.  She  herself  was  wholly  un- 
dismayed. Sanson  usually  beheaded 
ladies  first,  but  the  heroine  begged  him 
to  begin  with  her  timid  companion  in 
misfortune,  and  she  waited  and  looked 
on  while  poor  Lamarche  was  executed. 
Her  firmness  and  composure  did  not 
desert  her  in  that  terrible  moment ; 
and  she  died  as  bravely  as  did  Marie 
Antoinette. 

Another  memorable  woman  stands 
upon  the  .  scaffold,  not  this  time  in 
white,  but  in  the  red  smock  of  the 
murderess.  It  is  Charlotte  Corday, 
bom  D'Armans  ;  and  she  has  killed 
Marat.  If  ever  murder  were  justifi- 
able, it  was  this  assassination.  The 
sternest  moralist  cannot  refrain  from 
admiring  this  high-souled,  undaunted 
girl ;  for  the  murder  that  she  committed 
is  elevated  for  above  an  ordinary  crime. 
She  was  impelled  neither  by  lust  of 
gain,  nor  by  jealousy,  nor  by  ordinary 
hate  ;  and  she  only  slew  a  monster  in 
order  to  save  unhappy  France  from 
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wholesale  slaughter.  Shortly  before 
his  end,  Marat  had  screeched  a  demand 
for  tweuty-five  hundred  victims  at 
Lyons,  for  three  thousand  at  Marseilles, 
for  tv^ehty-eight  thousand  at  Paris,  and 
for  even  three  hundred  thousand  in 
Brittany  and  in  Calvados.  No  wonder 
that  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and 
Bobespierre  went  to  see  this  extraordi- 
nary and  most  resolute  young  woman, 
whose  motive  had  drugged  her  con- 
science, and  who  neither  denied  her 
act  nor  sought  to  escape  its  conse- 
quences. She  was  beheaded  at  7.30  in 
the  July  summer  evening.  Calm-eyed 
and  composed  she  went  to  death,  but 
she  turned  pale  for  a  moment  when 
first  she  caught  sight  of  the  guillotine. 
^^I  killed  one  man  to  save  a  hundred 
thousand,  a  villain  to  save .  innocents  ; 
a  savage  wild  beast  to  give  repose  to 
my  country."  Never  has  murder  found 
so  noble  an  excuse  ;  and  she  was  only 
twenty-five.  After  the  execution,  the 
manhood  of  the  Jacobin  tyrants  caused 
the  headsman  and  his  valets  ^^  de  re- 
chercher  sur  les  restes  encore  chauds 
de  Charlotte  les  traces  de  vice,  dont  les 
calomniateurs  voulaient  la  fldtrir.  On 
ne.constata  que  la  puret^  de  son  corps 
<ians  cette  profanation  de  la  beauts  et 
de  la  mort." 

Charlotte  Corday,  like  Madame  Bo- 
land,  was  a  Pagan.  The  victims  in 
the  Cotciergerie  had,  generally  speak- 
ing, but  little  Christianity  or  religion  to 
console  their  last  sad  hours.  The  com- 
mon temper  of  mind  during  the  Bevo- 
lution  was  Pagan  or  sceptical ;  and 
some  victims  may  well  have  doubted 
whether  Heaven  still  continued  to  look 
at  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  the  mas- 
ters of  life  and  death  in  unhappy 
France.  There  was  philosophy  ;  there 
was  the  light-hearted  carelessness  of 
the  aristocrats ;  there  were  sublime 
courage  and  the  dreary  sentiment  of 
desperation  —  **  puisqu'il  dtait  aussi 
commun  alors  d'etre  d^capit^  que  de 
s'enrhumer;"  but,  with  some  excep- 
tions, there  was  little  Christianity. 
Brutus  and  Cato  seemed  to  have  re- 
placed the  Christ. 

Bound  the  corner  of  the  palace,  in 
.  the  cour  du  Mai,  beside  the  great  stair- 


case which  now  leads  upwards  to  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  is  the  grated  door 
through  which  prisoners  emerged  from 
the  dreadful  prison  in  order  to  mount 
the  death-carts.  There  the  military 
escort  was  drawn  up  in  readiness  ;  and 
there  the  ''  furies  "  of  the  Bevolution, 
all  warm  admirers  of  Bobespierre,  were 
waiting  to  receive  the  victims  with  yells 
and  howls  of  execration,  and  of  insult. 
On  the  day  of  the  execution  of  a  large 
foumie  there  must  have  been  great 
bustle  and  activity  in  the  prison.  The 
condemned  sometimes  slept  in  the 
arriitre  grfffe  ;  or,  if  they  had  not  slept, 
they  wejre  pinioned  there.  Once  more, 
and  for  the  last  time,  the  doomed  men 
and  women  issued  into  the  broad  light 
of  day,  so  strange  after  the  gloomy  ob- 
scurity oi  the  pestilential  jail,  and  felt 
once  more  the  fresh,  free  air.  Once 
more  they  saw  streets  and  houses,  and 
crowds  of  persons  who,  at  least,  were 
not  immured  for  death  by  the  guillo- 
tine. The  drive  through  the  mob 
lasted  about  an  hour.  The  carts 
crossed  the  Pont  au  Change,  and  passed 
along  the  Qua!  into  the  Bue  St.  Honors, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  turned  to  the 
left,  by  the  Bue  Boyale,  to  the  .Place  de 
la  B^volution,  on  which  generally  stood 
the  scaffold  and  the  guillotine.  As  the 
tumbrils  drew  near  their  destination, 
the  doomed  men  and  women  saw  that 
sinister  frame  standing  out  ominously 
against  the  passive  sky,  and  they  were 
helped  up  the  steps  of  the  guillotine  by 
Sanson  and  his  busy  assistants. 

M.  Audot,  who  in  his  youth  lived 
through  the  Be  volution,  tells  us  that, 
while  popular  fliea  were  very  largely 
attended,  the  chief  events  of  the  Bevo- 
lution,  and  these  necessarily  include 
trials  and  executions,  attracted  the 
Jacobins  and  the  populace,  but  were 
neglected  by  the  people  —  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  M.  Audot's  father, 
as  a  member  of  the  gardt  naiUmaU, 
was  a  witness  of  the  execution  of  Louis 
XYI.,  and  records  that  the  people  did 
not  seem  to  be  moved.  The  crowd  was 
so  small  that  women  and  children 
found  plenty  of  comfortable  room  to 
see  the  show.  ^'  En  g^n^ral,  les  grands 
^v^nements  de  la  B^volution  attiraient 
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pea  de  monde."  M.  Audot  was  on  the 
pavement  of  the  Pont  au  Change,  when 
Madame  Elisabeth  passed  in  the  tum- 
bril, but,  '*  il  n'y  avait  presque  pcr- 
sonne."  At  the  Abbaye,  on  September 
2, ''  Pas  de  foule.  Les  ruisseaux  rou- 
laient  une  eau  rouge.  Pen  de  foule  k 
ces  grands  spectacles  ;  peu  d'empresse- 
ment  et  d'^motion."  M.  Audot  was 
present  at  the  decapitation  of  Bobes- 
pierre,  but  "  il  n'y  avait  pas  foule  an 
10  Thermidor."  The  Jacobins  were  a 
minority,  and  the  true  French  people 
were  not  willing  witnesses  of  their 
crimes. 

When  Madame  Elisabeth,  termed  by 
the  Bevolution  ''  la  nomm^e  Elisabeth 
Marie  Capet,  sceur  de  Louis  Capet, 
dernier  tyran,"  was  brought  to  trial,  so 
called,  the  jury,  when  they  heard  the 
name,  without  waiting  for  further  in- 
formation, cried  out,  "  C'en  est  assez. 
La  mort,  la  mort  I  "  and  she  was,  of 
course,  condemned  to  death.  Four- 
and-twenty  companions  in  misfortune 
were  sentenced  at  the  same  time,  and 
went  to  the  guillotine,  May  25,  1794. 
She  was  executed  last,  and  had  to  look 
on  while  the  four-and-twenty  passed 
under  the  heavy,  sharp  blade.  Her 
fichu  fell  off  and  Lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
headsman.  She  cried,  in  a  voice  of 
supplication,  **  Au  nom  de  la  pudeur, 
couvrez-moi  le  sein  I "  and  these  were 
her  last  words.  She  died  with  resigned 
courage,  and  her  quiet  bravery  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  gross  coward- 
ice of  Madame  du  Barry.  Madame 
Elisabeth  was  in  no  way  dangerous  to 
the  Bepublic  or  to  the  Bevolution,  and 
was,  indeed,  a  most  innocent  victim. 
She  was  gentle,  tender,  pious,  modest, 
benevolent;  and  her  death  is  one  of 
the  greatest  crimes  of  the  Jacobins. 

Barthdlemy  Maurice  gives  the  num- 
ber of  persons  sent  from  the  Concier- 
gerie to  the  jTuillotine  as  2,742.  Of 
these  2,742,  344  were  women,  41  were 
infants,  102  were  over  seventy  years  of 
age,  while  one  man,  D.  T.  G.  Dervilly, 
^fncievyrue  Mouffetard,  was  ninety-three 
years  of  age.  Taine  suggests  that  the 
numbers  given  are  understated,  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  such  rec- 
ords, at  least  duiing  the  Terror,  were 
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badly  kept,  and  are  unreliable.  For 
anything  like  a  correct  record  of  the 
total  number  of  victims  of  the  Jacobins 
we  must  consult  Taine.  The  error 
surely  consists  in  under-estimating 
greatly  the  number  of  persons  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Conciergerie  as  to  the  numbers  butch- 
ered in  the  September  massacres  are 
doubtless  untrustworthy.  Of  those 
butchered,  no  full  record  was  kept. 
Considering  the  Conciergerie  as  a 
storehouse  for  the  guillotine,  and  re- 
membering how  short  a  time  the  mass 
of  the  prisoners  passed  within  its  walls, 
it  may  be  asked.  How  shall  we  find 
adequate  recorders  of  the  facts  of  the 
life  in  the  prison  ?  We  owe  our 
knowledge  of  its  prison  life  mainly  to 
three  authorities -— the  Baron  Biouffe, 
the  Comte  Beugnot,  and  M.  Beaulieu. 
Biouffe,  when  he  was  first  arrested, 
was  merely  a  poor  player,  cohabiting 
with  the  citoyenne  Toussaint.  He  was 
a  zealous  friend  of  the  Bevolution,  but 
became  suspect,  and  was  hurried  up  to 
Paris  and  thrown  into  the  Concier- 
gerie. Overlooked  by  one  of  those 
strange  accidents  which  occurred  occa- 
sionally in  the  wild  turmoil  of  the 
Bevolution,  he  remained  fourteen 
months  in  the  deadly  prison,  and 
escaped  with  life.  He  was  made  baron 
by  Napoleon.  When  restored  to  lib- 
erty, Biouffe  wrote  <'  Mdmoires  d'un 
Detenu  pour  servir  k  Phistoire  de  la 
Tyrannic  de  Bobespierre."  An  im- 
pressionable, excitable  man,  Biouffe 
was  carried  away  by  pity  and  by  indig- 
nation, and  wrote  down  his  recollec- 
tions and  his  thoughts  without  greatly 
caring  for  accuracy  of  detail ;  though 
the  substance  of  his  narrative  is  ter- 
ribly true.  He  entered  the  Concier- 
gerie two  days  before  the  condemnation 
of  the  Girondins,  and  has  left  a  record 
of  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
these  doomed  men.  The  blood  of  the 
Girondins  had  hardly  dried  when  Ma- 
dame Boland  arrived  in  the  prison  ; 
and  Biouffe  recounts,  with  genuine 
admiration,  how  bravely  she  received 
her  sentence  of  condemnation,  and 
with  what  calm  heroism  she  went  to 
death. 
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Riouffe  says,  that  if  he  were  to  men- 
tion indiyidually  all  the  doomed  whose 
courage  equaUed  their  virtues,  he 
should  have  to  fill  volumes.  Of  the 
Bevolutionary  Tribunal,  he  says  :  "  Je 
puis  attester  qu'il  n'a  jamais  dt^  qu'un, 
Tribunal  de  sang,  ne  suivant  d'autre 
loi  que  son  caprice,  ou  la  fdrocit^  des 
tyrans  auxquels  il  n'a  jamais  cess^ 
d'etre  vendu."  It  was  a  tribunal 
which  '^ne  fut  jamais  compost  que 
d'assassins."  He  records  for  us, 
among  his  experiences  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie, that  the  indictments,  more 
propetly  lisUs  de  proscription^  were 
printed  forms,  which  were  used  for  any 
prisoner,  or  for  many  prisoners.  Turn- 
keys and  jailers,  men  who  could  hardly 
read  or  write,  often  filled  up  the  in- 
dictments at  their  own  pleasure.  A 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  unmarried, 
was  beheaded  for  having  a  son  among 
the  Tigris.  An  indictment  was  handed 
to  a  lady  on  which  was  written  tite  h 
gtiilloiiner  aans  remission.  If  one  man 
received  an  indictment  intended  for 
another  person,  the  huissier  simply 
substituted  one  name  for  another. 
Joignons  celle-lh  h  son  mari ;  and  the 
name  of  a  wife  was  added  to  the  indict- 
ment of  a  husband.  The  ci^evant 
Duchesse  de  Biron  received  a  form  of 
indictment  drawn  out  for  her  man  of 
business.  The  jury  never  leant  to 
acquittal.  There  were  sixty  jurymen 
permanently  appointed  and  regularly 
paid,  and  they  had  only  to  find  guilty 
all  that  appeared  before  them.  The 
names  of  the  sixty  are  ou  record,  and 
No.  45  was  Duplay,  the  landlord  of 
Robespierre. 

The  myrmidons  of  the  Tribunal 
seemed  to  be  animated  by  a  blind 
hatred  of  the  weaker  sex.  Male- 
sherbes,  more  than  eighty  years  of  age, 
was  executed  with  his  whole  family,  — 
with  his  sister,  his  daughter,  his  son- 
in-law,'  and  the  daughter  and  son-in- 
law  of  his  daughter.  Fourteen  young 
girls  of  Yerdun  went  at  the  same  time 
to  the  scaffold.  Twenty  poor  peasant 
women  of  Poitou  were  sent  to  death 
together.  When  they  started,  an  infant 
was  snatched  from  the  breast  of  one 
young    mother.     These     things,    and 


others,  Riouffe  actually  saw.  Womeo 
who  hesitated  to  commit  suicide  cried, 
Vive  U  Boi  !  in  order  that  they  might 
escape,  even  by  death,  from  their  ago- 
nies. Riouffe  was  charged  with  many 
messages  to  widows,  and  to  orphans 
left  desolate.  Thus  Madame  Lavio- 
lette  was  condemned  by  a  drunken  jury 
as  it  issued  from  the  huxeiU.  Through 
the  bars  of  a  window  she  called  to 
Riouffe,  ^' Regardez-moi,  je  suis  tran- 
quille  :  assurez  vos  camarades  que  je 
meurs  digne  d'eux."  "Vous  ex- 
pliquer,"  adds  Riouffe,  *'  comment  j'ai 
pu  vivre,  c'est  m'excuser  d'avoir  v^cu. 
Mes  oreiUes  out  entendu  les  oris  des  vic- 
times,  mes  yeux  ont  vu  ces  sanglantes 
iniquit^s ;  j'ai  6ii  quatorze  mois  sous 
I'^chafaud,  et  je  ne  suis  pas  mort  de 
douleur  I " 

Jacques-Claude  Beugnot,  born  July 
25,  1762,  entered  the  Conciergerie 
under  somewhat  unfavorable  auspices. 
He  was  mistaken  for  a  very  unpopular 
character;  and  when  his  cab  stopped 
at  the  cour  du  Mai,  he  was  received 
with  cries  of  joy,  mingled  with  execra- 
tions, and  was  saluted  with  a  shower  of 
ordure  which,  coming  from  all  sides, 
covered  all  his  face.  He  was  really 
glad  to  be  within  the  shelter  even  of 
the  prison.  At  the  gate  a  tumbril  was 
waiting  to  carry  some  victims  to  the 
guillotine ;  and  in  the  greffe  Beugnot 
saw  the  prisoners  waiting  for  Sanson, 
in  their  shirt-sleeves,  with  cut  hair  and 
open  necks.  They  had  slept  in  the 
arrikre  greffe. 

This  was  a  characteristic  introduction 
to  the  gloomy,  fatal  prison.  He  was 
merely  suspected  of  being  an  aristo- 
crat ;  but  he  was  furnished  with  a 
strong  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Conciergerie  from  Grand- 
pr^,  the  friend  of  Madame  Roland  and 
a  man  of  influence,  because  he  was  first 
clerk  in  Danton's  ministry.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  letter  was  that 
Beugnot  was  not  icroui^  that  is,  his 
name  was  not  entered  on  the  register, 
and  was  therefore  not  seen  by  Fou- 
quier-Tinville,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
searching  Us  rigistres  d^icrou^  in  the 
hope  of  finding  la  piste  du  gibier  ouhUi. 
One  half  of  the    greffe  contained    the 
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ref^try  office  ;  while  the  other  part, 
separatod  by  wooden  barriers,  was  des- 
tined lor  th»  last  hours  of  the  con- 
demned. Beiignot  liad  been  arrested 
par  mesure  de  sUtreU  ginirale.  He  was 
a  stronger  man  than  poor  Riouffe  ;  had 
more  character ;  could  see  more  clearly 
and  think  more  deeply.  His  style  is 
better  than  that  of  the  impulsive  come- 
dian. 

Beugnot,  when  he  rose  to  honors  and 
to  high  office  under  Napoleon,  must 
often  have  looked,  with  strange 
thoughts  in  his  mind,  at  the  towers  of 
the  Conciergerie.  He  had  a  deeply 
laden  memory  ;  and  was  a  man  who 
could  feel  profoundly  and  remember 
well.  What  awful  and  pathetic  sights 
he  had  seen  I  One  fancies  that  his 
whole  after-life  must  have  been  sad- 
dened. Speaking  of  the  horrors  and  of 
the  misery  which  he  had  witnessed  in 
the  Conciergerie,  Bengnot  says,  '<En 
pr^ence  de  taut  et  de  si  profondes 
rois^res,  j^ai  rougi  d'etre  n^  homme. 
Le  d^sespoir  avait  traverse  mon  &me  ; 
j'avais  les  yeux  sees  et  le  sang  brti- 
lant."  The  teiTors  of  the  prison  life 
were  such  that  the  guillotine  almost 
lost  its  terror  ;  and  the  management  of 
the  Conciergerie  was  la  acileratesae  en 
action  et  le  crime  tout-puissant. 

But  he  too  speaks  of  the  gaiety  of 
the  meetings  of  men  and  women,  only 
separated  by  iron  railings,  in  the  couii;- 
yard.  He  notices  the  hesoin  de  plaire 
on  the  part  of  French  women  ;  an  im- 
pulse which  could  not  wholly  be  re- 
pressed even  by  the  constant  presence 
of  the  shadow  of  the  red  guillotine. 
He  heard  the  ripple  of  laughter  and 
the  whisper  of  tender  sighs ;  and  he 
asserts  that  no  promenade  in  Paris 
could  surpass  the  yard  for  a  collection 
of  elegantly  dressed  ladies.  He  adds 
rightly,  as  we  think,  that  French 
women  were  the  only  women  who, 
under  such  dire  circumstances,  could 
preserve  '^  le  feu  sacr^  du  bon  ton  et  dn 
goUt."  Towards  evening,  when  jailers 
were  tired,  *'  on  a  b^ni  plus  d'une  fois 
Pimpr^voyance  do  1 'artiste  qui  a  des- 
sind  la  grille."  Many  of  the  prisoners 
capable  of  such  ''  abandon  avaient  leur 
arrdt  de  mort  dans  la  poche."    Never- 


theless, '<  les  propos  d^icats,  les  allu- 
sions fines,  les  reparties  saillantes," 
passed  through  the  deaf  and  blind  rail- 
ings. 

Claude-FrauQois  Beaulieu,  ridacteur^ 
was  arrested  by  Marino  as  a  suspect^ 
and  was-  immured  in  the  Conciergerie 
the  29th  of   October,  1793.     He  ulti- 
mately   escaped    after   9   Thermidor. 
He  passed  four  or  five  months  in  the 
Conciergerie,  and  was  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg during  the  worst  of  the  massa- 
cres. Whilst  he  was  in  the  Conciergerie 
he  saw  the  prison  refilled  three  or  four 
times.    Few  escaped  death.    M.  Beau- 
lieu  introduces  us  to  Barassin,  who  was 
among  the  turnkeys  that  which  Ravage 
was  among  the  dogs.    ^^  Je  n'ai  jamais- 
vu  de  figure  plus  farouche  que  celle  de 
Barassin  ;   je   n'ai  enteudu  de  son  d& 
voix  plus  affreux."    He  was  a  highway 
robber,  if   not  murderer,  and,  as  ht- 
frankly   admitted,    desei*ved    to    have 
been  broken  on  the  wheel.    He  was  in 
the  Conciergerie  under  a  sentence  of 
fourteen  years'  imprisonment ;  but  the 
concierge  saw  how  singularly  adapted 
Barassin  was  to  all  "  liberal "  employ- 
ment, and  he    appointed  him  to  the 
lowest  and  most  loathsome  work  of  the 
prison,  and  gave  him  charge  of  the  la- 
trines.   "  If  we  were  both  at  liberty," 
said  Barassin  to  Beaulieu,  '^and  if  I 
met  you  near  a  wood,  I  should  certainly 
rob,  and,  if  necessary,  murder  you  ; 
but  here  I  dare  not  rob  you,  and  would 
even  protect  you  from  thieves.    If  I 
were  to  rob  you,  the  guichetier  would 
know  who  did  it,  and  I  should  be  put 
in  irons  and  locked  up  in  a  dungeon." 
He  discharged  certain  duties  in  the  cell 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  told  Beaulieu, 
'*  La   Capet  I  va,  elle  ^tait   bien   pe- 
naude  ;  elle  raccommodait  ses  chausses, 
pour  ne  pas  marcher  sur  la  chrdtientd." 
She  was,  he  said,  always  under  super- 
vision by  gendarmes  :  *'  elle  n'en  ^tait 
separ^e  que  par  un  paravent  tout  percd 
et  k  travers  lequel  Us  pouvaient  se  voir 
k  leur  aise  Pun  et  Pautre."    She  was 
treated,    said   Barassin,    '^comme   les 
autres  ;  9a  ne  pent  surprendre  que  les 
aristocrates." 

Beaulieu    tells  us    of   the   "innom- 
brables  victimes  que  j'ai  vu  condamner 
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k  perdre  la  vie  ; ''  but  he  also  tells  us  of 
the  ^'assez  grande  gaietd"  which  was 
to  be  found  in  the  prison.  <*  On  buvait 
beaucoup  plus  do  vin  et  de  liqueurs  que 
dans  la  course  ordinaire  de  la  vie  .  .  . 
rien  nMntiuiidait."  General  Biron 
(Due  de  Lauzun),  'Me  plus  aimable  et 
le  plus  courtois  des  seigneurs  fran9ais," 
died  with  the  most  cheerful  and  chival- 
rous courage.  He  received  sentence 
with  indifference.  When  he  reached 
the  guichety  he  asked  for  a  fowl  and  a 
bottle  of  wine.  He  ate  the  one  and 
drank  the  other.  Next  morning,  after 
having  passed  a  tranquil  night,  he  sent 
for  oysters,  and  was  enjoying  them 
when  the  headsman  summoned  Biron 
to  the  fatal  cart.  The  duke,  without 
any  consolations  of  religion,  died  with 
singular  intrepidity.  Beaulieu  also 
knew  Gosnay,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said :  — 

He  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed, 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

Beaulieu  adds,  ^^  Je  ne  finirais  plus  si 
Je  voulais  citer  tons  les  traits  de  cou- 
rage, d'intr^pidit^  extraordinaire  dont 
les  Fran9ais  ont  donnd  le  spectacle 
pendant  les  massacres  revolution- 
naires ; "  but  Beaulieu  knew  also  all 
the  unspeakable  miseries  that  occurred 
in  the  dismal  prison  :  *'  Que  de  dou- 
leurs,"  he  exclaims,  ^'cette  cruelle 
revolution  a  imprimdes  an  fond  des 
&mes  sensibles  I " 

An  inmate  of  the  Conciergerie,  a 
prisoner  whose  name  has  not  been  pre- 
served, wrote  a  striking  letter  from  the 
prison  ;  a  letter  which  so  graphically 
describes  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
prisoner,  that  we  reproduce  a  passage 
from  it :  — 

Si  je  vols,  avec  quelque  sang-froid,  le 
moment  oii  je  perdral  la  vie,  je  le  dots  snr- 
tout  an  spectacle  qui  se  renouvelle  k  chaque 
instant  dans  cette  maison  ;  elle  est  Tanti- 
chambre  de  la  mort.  Nous  vivons  avec 
elle.  On  soupe,  on  rit,  avec  des  com- 
pagnons  dMnfortune  ;  TarrSt  fatal  est  dans 
leur  poche.  On  les  appelle  le  lendemain 
au  Tribunal ;  quelques  heures  apr^s,  nous 
apprenoQs  leur  condamnation ;  lis  nous 
font  f aire  des  compliments  en  nous  assurant 


de  leur  courage.  Notre  train  de  vie  ne 
change  pas  pour  cela ;  c*est  un  melange 
d*horreur  sur  ce  que  nous  voyons  et  d'nne 
gaiete,  en  quelque  sorte,  feroce,  car  nous 
plaisantons  souvent  sur  les  objets  les  phis 
effrayants,  au  point  que  nous  d^montrions 
rautre  jour,  k  un  nouvel  arrive,  de  quelle 
mani^re  cela  se  fait,  par  le  moyen  d'nne 
chaise  k  qui  nous  faisions  faire  la  bascule. 
Tiens,  dans  ce  moment,  en  void  un  qui 
chante : — 

Qnand  Us  m'auront  gnUlotiiii6, 
Je  n'aural  plus  besoin  de  nes. 

On  leaving  the  Oonciergerie,  the  vis- 
itor crosses  the  Font  au  Change,  and 
turns  to  look  back  upon  the  sombre, 
sinister  prison  that  he  has  just  left. 
As  he  stands  upon  the  Quai,  the  road 
to  the  right  is  that  which  the  laden 
tumbrils  passed  on  their  way  to  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution,  or  to  the  Bar- 
ri^re  du  Tr6uc.  Opposite,  picturesque 
and  massive,  stand  the  towers  and 
walls,  the  spires  and  gateway,  of  the 
ever-memorable  prison  towards  which, 
during  the  Revolution,  converged  so 
many  death-doomed  victims.  No  build- 
ing in  Europe  —  if  we  except  the  dun- 
geon-houses and  torture -chambers  of 
the  Inquisition  —  has  witnessed  such 
unmerited  cruelties.  Through  the  dark 
shadows  that  hang  about  the  walls  of 
the  Conciergerie  shine  visions  of  hero- 
ism, courage,  endurance,  and  fortitude, 
that,  in  some  respects,  compensate  the 
human  mind  for  the  brutalities  of  the 
Jacobin  reign.  What  almost  unbear- 
able anguish,  what  heart-breaking  part- 
ings, what  tears,  what  anguish,  and 
what  misery,  have  been  bravely  under- 
gone in  this  gloomy  prison  I 

It  may  be  that  some  Revolution  in 
France  was  necessary,  even  inevitable. 
Carlyle  saw  its  necessity  ;  but  he  con- 
founded the  French  people  with  the 
Jacobin  minority,  and  accepted,  too 
complacently,  all  the  hideous  crime 
committed  by  a  foul  and  godless  fac- 
tion of  demons.  For  a  truer  philos- 
ophy, and  a  more  accurate  account  of 
the  portentous  event,  we  must  turn  to 
Taine.  One  thing  is,  however,  clear. 
The  most  impressive  scenes  and  the 
most  expressive  emblems  of  the  bloody 
drama  which  we  call  the  French  Revo- 
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lution,  are  to  be  sought  aud  fouad 
within  the  haunted  precincts  of  the 
Conciergerie. 


From  The  Argosy. 
THB  UTTLB  OLD  LADIES  OF  THE  GREEK. 

A  SIIiHOUSTTE. 
BY  CHBISTIAN  BUBKE. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  the  mem- 
orable occasion  when  we  followed  Gap- 
tain  Brown  through  the  tranquil  little 
High  Street,  and  went,  with  our  best 
company  manners  on,  to  play  a  game 
of   preference,  and    drink  a  friendly 
cup  of  tea  with  the  ladies  of  Cranford. 
And  most  of  us  can  recall  the  scarcely 
less  memorable  moment  when  he  first 
saw  Mrs.  Over-the-way  coming  down 
the  white  steps  aud  out  at  the  green 
gate,  with  her  prayer-book   and    her 
handkerchief   and  her  flower  clasped 
tightly  in  her  delicate  old  hands,  while 
the  bells  were  saying  ''  Chim,  Chime," 
and  the   child   Ida  was  watching  her 
from  the  nuraery  window.    To  some  of 
us,  surely,  there  comes  also  a  tender 
reminiscence  of  old  Mrs.  Blake  with 
the  sunny-haired  little  granddaughter 
at  her  side,  lingering  in  the  tiny  sub- 
urban garden  to  enjoy  a  few  minutes' 
furtive  chat  with  exceUent  Miss  Berry, 
as  she  hurried  along  the  dusty  roads  of 
Oldbuiy. 

Therefore  it  has  fittingly  come  to 
pass  that  the  writer  who  essays  a  faith- 
ful portraiture  of  women  who  have 
long  since  gone  beyond  what  we  may 
call  the  heroine-period  of  existence,  is 
venturing  on  very  perilous  ground  in- 
deed, and  can  safely  prepare  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  sharp  criticism. 
And  rightly  so  ;  for  where  save  among 
the  master-paintera  shall  we  find  colors 
delicate  enough  to  depict  that  curious 
pathetic  passage  of  growing  old  age, 
when  the  house  has  become  strangely 
quiet  because  the  children  are  married 
and  gone  away,  or  because  the  home  is 
broken  up,  and  the  brothers  and  sislers 
scattered,  never  to  be  gathered  together 
again.  There  are  dream-children,  like 
those  that  Charles  Lamb  knew  of,  that 


haunt  such  lonely  rooms  as  these  ;  but 
they  are  always  silent,  though  they 
have  this  advantage  over  their  flesh 
and  blood  counterparts,  that  they,  at 
least,  never  forget  us  nor  grow  old. 

And  yet  the  subjects  of  this  brief 
memoir,  in  their  simple,  homely  vir- 
tues, their  old-fashioned  piety,  their 
selfless  sacrifices,  are  not  without  a 
certain  relationship  to  some  of  those 
who  have  become  our  dearest  house- 
hold friends.  And  if  the  story  suffers, 
as  suffer  it  must,  in  the  telling,  the 
fault  must  be  ascribed  to  the  unskilled 
hand  of  the  biographer,  and  not  to  any 
flaw  in  the  character  of  those  whom 
the  pen  of  a  more  ready  writer  might 
almost  have  rendered  immortal. 

At  the  time  from  which  the  links  of 
the  chain  are  taken  up  they  were  living 
in  the  little  hamlet  of  Trentholme,  and 
their  names,  according  to  the  ^xostman 
who  took  them  their  letters,  and  who 
counted  as  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
were  the  Misses  Ravenshnrst.  To 
every  one  else,  however,  they  were 
always  known  as  Miss  Hermione  and 
Miss  Priscilla,  or  else  '^  the  little  old 
ladies." 

The  village  of  Trentholme  is  a  quiet 
sea-board  parish  which  once  conceived 
the  ambitious  design  of  expanding 
itself  into  what  is  nowadays  called  a 
'*  health  resort."  But  whether  it  was 
that  it  lacked  the  necessary  courage 
and  perseverance  for  such  an  under- 
taking, or  whether  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  new  railway  which  persistently 
passed  by  five  miles  on  the  other  side, 
the  results  were  the  same  in  the  end. 
The  grand  project  was  abandoned,  and 
the  tiny  town  rolled  itself  round,  met- 
aphorically speaking,  and  went  com- 
fortably to  sleep  again  ;  probably  much 
relieved  in  its  own  mind  to  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  any  further  exertion. 
If  the  railway  were  too  proud  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  Trentholme,  Trent- 
holme, you  may  be  sure,  was  not  going 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  set  forward  the  fact  that 
it  was  out  of  reach  of  the  demon 
steam,  and  generally  inaccessible,  as 
one  of  its  chief  attractions.  And  as- 
suredly in  this  restless  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury  of  ours,  there  was  certainly  more 
than  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  boast. 

Any  great  revolution  —  whether  ac- 
complished or  only  planned  —  is  sure 
to  leave  some  traces  of  itself  behind, 
long  after  everything  has  sobered  down 
again.  So  the  high  designs  of  the 
Trentholme  people  were  constantly  wit- 
nessed to  by  a  certain  row  of  ornate 
little  villas,  which  grew  up  suddenly  all 
in  one  night  as  it  seemed,  and  could 
not  be  tumbled  down  as  quickly  again, 
although  no  one  particularly  wanted 
them.  They  stood  facing  the  sea,  and 
with  a  stretch  of  gravel  in  front  raised 
some  four  feet  from  the  shore,  and 
about  the  width  of  a  good-sized  drive, 
and  which  was  commonly  called  the 
Strand.  Later  on,  no  doubt,  if  the 
palmy  days  that  were  expected  had 
come  to  pass,  this  would  have  changed 
into  the  Promenade,  or  the  Esplanade, 
or  the  Marine  Parade,  or  some  other  of 
the  many  *'  ades,"  without  which  no 
respectable  health  resort  can  hope  to 
get  on  ;  but  as  things  were,  it  remained 
simply  and  for  all  time,  the  Strand. 
The  houses  themselves  with  their 
pocket-handkerchief  lawns,  and  bow 
windows,  and  pointed  red-brick  gables 
were  a  source  of  sore  anxiety  to  the 
adventurous  builder  who  had  erected 
them.  They  had  been  meant  for  the 
eliity  and  were  too  small  for  ordinary 
family  folk,  they  were  far  from  the 
shops,  and  in  winter  exposed  to  every 
wind  that  blew.  Therefore,  any  per- 
son benighted  enough  to  wish  to  retire 
from  "the  madding  crowd,"  and  so 
lacking  in  the  true  spirit  of  enterprise 
as  to  consent  to  settle  down  on  the 
Strand  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life 
(or  even  less)  was  sure  of  being  re- 
ceived by  the  builder  with  open  arms. 

It  was  a  red-letter  day  in  that  good 
man's  calendar  when  the  two  Miss 
Bavenshursts  came  over  a-house-hunt- 
ing.  As  soon  as  they  saw  it  they  de- 
cided to  take  the  largest  of  the  small 
villas ;  not  because  they  needed  the 
exti'a  room  it  gave,  for  their  establish- 
ment they  said  would  only  consist  of 
themselves  and  a  couple  of  maids,  but 
because  it  faced  west,  and  secured  them 
a  sunset  all  the  year  round.    This,  as 


they  told  their  astonished  landlord, 
"  was  a  very  important  consideration." 
Now  Mr.  Builder  was  not  what  one 
could  call  a  student  of  nature.  The 
sun  might  have  set  anywhere  it  hap- 
pened to  fancy,  without  his  being  dis- 
turbed thereby  ;  and  he  would  never 
have  thought  of  demanding  that  it 
should  go  down  exactly  opposite  to  his 
parlor  window.  With  the  shrewdness 
of  his  class,  however,  he  made  a  men- 
tal note  of  the  advantage,  and  hence- 
forth the  corner  villa  would  figure  in 
all  his  catalogues  as  having  "a  fine 
westerly  aspect  I  " 

The  house  being  thus  turned  dis- 
creetly away  from  the  giddy  excite- 
ments of  the  Strand,  looked  sheer  out 
over  the  sea  and  across  a  small  natural 
inlet  or  bay.  It  was  the  last  house 
moreover,  and  the  horns  of  the  tiny 
curve  at  high  water  seemed  to  come 
protectingly  near  the  narrow  strip  of 
flower-garden,  though  in  reality  there 
was  a  good  stretch  of  shingle  beyond. 
It  gave  a  charming  sense  of  seclusion, 
the  ladies  said,  and  they  christened  their 
little  domain  "  The  Creek  "  forthwith. 

They  were  evidently  ladies ;  one  or 
both  of  them  of  a  decided  and  energetic 
turn  of  mind ;  and  before  another 
month  was  out,  they  and  their  quaint, 
old-fashioned  furniture,  and  their  old 
servant,  Keziah,  and  a  rosy-cheeked 
little  lass  whom  they  had  already  be- 
spoken in  the  village,  were  all  estab- 
lished in  the  corner  villa,  and  had  taken 
solemn  possession  of  the  Creek,  sun- 
sets and  all. 

With  them  came  also  Simonides,  the 
cat.  The  cats  of  fiction  have  of  late 
become  so  clever  and  distinguished, 
and  have  lived  for  such  a  surprising 
number  of  years,  that  any  ordinary 
member  of  the  feline  tribe  must  ex- 
pect to  be  cast  into  the  shade.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  to  his  owners  he  was 
a  cat  of  cats,  of  a  tawny  orange  or 
red -tabby  kind,  as  faithful  and  almost 
as  intelligent  as  a  dog  ;  and  when  it  is 
added  that  his  favorite  post  was  the 
cushioned  seat  of  the  western  window, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  education  or 
nature  had  gifted  him  with  a  true  love 
of  the  beautiful. 
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Thus  it  was  that  the  two  Miss  Ba- 
venshursts  came  to  Treatholme,  and 
«re  the  first  year  of  their  stay  was  over, 
it  was  difficult  for  the  inhabitants  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  ever  existed  with- 
out them,  so  completely  did  they  fit  into 
the  cosy  niche  which  they  had  chosen. 
Where  they  had  originally  come  from 
no  one  seemed  to  know  exactly,  except 
that  it  was  from  the  other  end  of  En- 
gland, and  in  their  speech  there  was 
still  a  trace  of  the  northern  burr  which 
contrasted  oddly  with  the  slow,  soft 
sing-song  of  the  natives.  That  thv./ 
were  that  genuine  article  ^^  real  ladies," 
still  carefully  distinguished  by  the  poor 
from  all  spurious  imitations,  was  a 
thing  that  speedily  went  without  say- 
ing. That  they  were  good  church- 
women  also  was  soon  an  established 
fact.  Unless  it  was  raining  cats  and 
dogs,  every  day  at  five  o'clock  they 
might  be  seen  hurrying  along  the 
Strand  towards  the  old  grey  tower  of 
St.  Clement's,  at  the  very  first  stroke  of 
the  bell.  And  the  rector  could  always 
confidently  count  on  Miss  Hermione 
and  Miss  PrisciUa  whoever  else  obsti- 
nately refused  to  *'  hear  the  church  I  " 

They  were  not  rich,  but  they  had 
between  them  a  comfortable  compe- 
tency, giving  that  ideal  margin  :  — 

Something  to  lend, 
Something  to  spend, 
Something  to  give  away. 

It  was  rather  an  extravagance,  they 
sometimes  thought,  to  keep  two  maids 
to  supply  their  simple  wants.  But  on 
the  other  hand  Keziah,  though  consid- 
erably their  junior,  was  not  so  young  as 
she  once  was  ;  and  undeniably  in  these 
slip-shod  days,  when  a  rule-of -three 
sum  is  supposed  to  teach  you  how  to 
boil  potatoes,  it  was  a  great  advantage 
to  any  girl  to  get  such  a  thorough  train- 
ing as  she  could  gain  under  such  a 
woman  as  Keziah.  They  confessed, 
too,  to  liking  something  young  and 
bright  about  the  house,  and  as  Phoebe, 
the  present  importation,  speedily  be- 
came warmly  attached  to  her  kind  mis- 
tresses and  absolutely  adored  Simonides, 
she  was  felt  on  all  accounts  to  be  a 
decided  acquisition. 


Under  this  regime  the  little  house 
was  kept  like  a  miniature  palace  for 
neatness,  and  with  a  certain  cosy  hab- 
itableness  which  is  an  essentially  femi- 
nine virtue,  and  which  men  but  rarely 
succeed  in  introducing  into  their  sur- 
roundings. And  if  the  owners  had  so 
far  made  concessions  to  the  advancing 
tide  of  civilization  as  to  do  without  wax 
flowers  and  berlin-wool  cushions  and 
fire-screens,  and  even  to  prefer  com- 
monplace gas  to  the  more  elegant  lamp 
or  candle,  they  made  up  for  it  by  their 
really  old  spindle-legged  furniture,  and 
their  odds  and  ends  of  valuable  old 
china.  They  had  their  own  little 
eccentricities  also,  which  served  them 
instead  of  making  paper  pathways 
down  their  drawing-room  carpet,  or 
di-essing  their  cows  (always  supposing 
they  had  had  any)  in  grey  flannel  like 
the  immortal  Miss  Betty  Barker.  They 
each  had  their  own  particular  fads  and 
hobbies.  Miss  Hermione's  hobbies 
were  porcelain  -  painting  and  fancy- 
work,  and  very  harmless  pastimes  they 
were.  And  if  her  flowers  sometimes, 
to  a  coldly  critical  eye,  rather  tran- 
scended nature,  no  one  could  say  a 
word  against  the  delicate  lace-work, 
the  dainty  cushions  and  cosies  that 
made  the  fortunes  of  all  the  bazaars 
around.  She  was  the  elder  and  more 
feeble  of  the  two,  and  the  finely  cut 
features,  and  still  graceful  though  some- 
what bent  figure,  the  soft  eyes,  and 
small,  aristocratic  hands  told  that  she 
had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  Miss 
Priscilla's  particular  hobby  was.  She 
had  so  many,  and  seemed  to  pur- 
sue them  all  with  equal  enthusiasm. 
Whether  it  was  gardening  in  the  nar- 
row border  in  front  of  the  house,  where 
the  fiowers  seemed  to  grow  just  to 
oblige  her  as  they  would  for  no  one 
else,  or  making  clothes  for  the  poor,  or 
trotting  in  and  out  of  the  cottages  on 
various  kindly  errands,  or  trimming  a 
Sunday  hat  for  Phoebe,  or  listening  to 
Hubert,  the  rector's  son,  as  he  poured 
out  his  woes  because  of  a  certain  hard- 
hearted damsel  who  shall  be  nameless 
—  whether  it  was  all  or  any  one  of 
these  multifarious  interests,  Miss  Pris- 
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cilia  was  capable  of  carrying  them 
through  with  an  energy  and  vigor 
which  took  the  breath  away  from  her 
more  lymphatic  contemporaries.  Her 
keen,  kindly  old  eyee  had  not  yet  lost 
their  fire,  her  step  was  as  light  and 
springy  as  a  girPs,  and  because  she 
would  never  see  sixty-five,  or  maybe  a 
year  more,  again,  was  no  reason  to  her 
mind  for  subsiding  into  an  armchair 
and  living  an  inactive  life. 

She  was  the  working  partner  of  the 
firm,  and  the  other's  more  yielding 
nature  rested  on  her  strength  as  it  had 
done  through  all  the  long  years  that 
they  had  passed  together.  It  was  at 
first  supposed  that  they  were  sisters, 
but  after  a  while  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  only  cousins.  Hermione  had 
been  left  an  orphan  when  a  very  little 
child,  80  that  her  uncle's  house  was  all 
that  she  could  remember  of  home,  that 
home  which  had  long  since  faded  into 
the  mystery  of  the  past,  and  of  which 
there  remained  only  herself  and  her 
cousin,  slipping  softly  down  the  slope 
of  years,  until  Uiey  too  should  join  that 
great  majority.  A  sensitive,  clinging, 
yet  deeply  affectionate  nature  was  Miss 
Hermione 's.  She  had  been,  as  has 
been  said,  a  beauty  in  her  youth,  and 
she  had  had  *'  her  story."  But  the  in- 
evitable letter,  or  whatever  else  it  was, 
had  gone  triumphantly  wrong,  and  the 
hero  with  his  accustomed  haste  and 
blundei>headednes8  had  married  the 
person  not  meant  for  him,  and  made 
shipwreck  of  his  own  and  eveiyone's 
future  immediately.  Long  ago  now 
the  chapter  was  closed  ;  but  the  ro- 
mance of  it  lingered  with  her  still. 
The  hero  had  passed  away  into  that 
world  where  the  riddles  of  this  one  are 
at  last  unravelled.  Yet  it  was  round 
his  children  that  Miss  Hermione 's 
dreams  and  interests  centred,  and  to 
whom,  through  a  slender  tie  of  kins- 
roanship,  she  had  always,  in  a  natural 
sequence,  been  able  to  act  as  a  kindly 
and  beneficent  fate.  Thus  there  was 
no  harsh  tearing  aside  of  the  veil  of 
quiet  reserve  which  she  had  drawn 
between  herself  and  a  curious  world, 
and  which  was  just  as  precious  to  her 
now  after  over  fifty  years,  as  it  had 


been  in  the  first  anguish  of  her  girl- 
hood. 

Miss  Friscilla,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  no  romance  to  forget.  It  is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  the  most  unaccount- 
able things  in  this  very  unaccountable 
world  why  so  many  women  who  seem 
born  to  be  helpmates  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  are  passed  over  for  the 
silly,  or  the  frivolous,  or  at  best  half- 
helpful  people.  And  this,  though  the 
latter  are  a  standing  wonder  to  all  sen* 
sible  folk,  as  to  what  an  averagely 
reasonable  man  could  find  in  them  to 
cause  him  to  choose  them  out  for  any 
of  the  serious  relations  in  life. 

It  would  have  been  sheer  waste  of 
pity  to  bestow  any  of  it  on  Miss  Fris- 
cilla on  that  account.  For  she  would 
have  none  of  it.  In  a  world  teeming 
with  beauty  and  interest,  she  held  that 
no  one  with  the  ordinary  complement 
of  their  wits  about  them  had  a  right  to 
be  miserable  or  discontented,  let  alone 
dull.  If  she  had  come  into  it  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  century,  instead  of 
the  former,  she  might  have  struck  out 
a  career  for  herself.  As  it  was,  her 
narrow,  circumscribed  life  had  been 
full  at  first  of  necessary  duties  that 
were  laid  upon  her,  and  then  of  such  as 
every  leisurely  and  right-minded  per- 
son must  gradually  accumulate  round 
themselves.  The  confined  area  in 
which  her  part  had  to  be  played  had 
not  cramped  either  her  intellect  or  her 
affections.  Who  need  grow  narrow 
with  the  whole  wide  world  to  live  in 
and  to  love,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
other  world  of  books,  by  means  of 
which  a  person  can,  if  they  will,  travel 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
knit  warm  stockings  for  sundry  cold 
little  feet  at  one  and  the  same  time  I 
Men  she  considered  as  equal  to  women 
— possibly  even  superior — but  very 
much  in  the  way  in  a  house,  and  not 
half  so  interesting  to  live  with.  And 
in  her  secret  heart  she  thought  that  no 
matter  how  fine  a  fellow  Jasper  Gk)ring 
had  grown,  it  would  have  been  Just  as 
well  for  Hermione  that  his  fiither  had 
never  been  born. 

Still,  ever  practical  Miss  Friscilla 
had  her  dreams  as  well,  and  curiously. 
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of  a  less  concrete  and  objective  char- 
acter. For  while  every  penny  Miss 
Herniione  could  spare  was  laid  by  for 
"  Arthur's  boys,"  the  former's  savings 
were  all  destined  for  one  of  the  great 
Missionary  Societies  in  which  she  took 
a  vivid  interest.  To  help  —  in  how- 
ever small  a  degree  —  to  carry  out  that 
glorious  latter,  and  so  often  evaded, 
commandment  which  is  so  '*  hard  "  a 
saying  to  our  short-sighted  vision, 
seemed  to  Miss  Priscilla  in  itself 
enough  to  make  life  worth  living. 

They  would  neither  of  them  leave  a 
fortune  behind  them,  for  much  of  their 
capital  had  been  sunk  in  a  safe  an- 
nuity, so  that  no  rainy  day  should  find 
them  a  burden  on  their  friends.  Then 
there  were  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and 
the  need  of  keeping  a  cheerful  home 
for  each  other,  and  Simonides'  milk 
(it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  was  often 
cream  I)  to  be  considered.  Moreover 
there  were  certain  charitable  by-paths 
into  which  their  feet  had  an  unaccount- 
able way  of  straying.  And  whenever 
there  was  a  gap  that  a  secret  five-pound 
note  could  bridge  over,  or  a  young 
thing  fretting  their  heart  out  for  some 
quite  unattainable  good,  it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  said  note  could  stay 
peacefully  in  either  of  their  pockets. 
It  was  good  common  sense  too,  for  as 
Keziah  remarked,  ^'  it's  no  use  running 
after  a  man  who  has  only  slipped  down 
in  the  mud  in  the  road,  and  leaving 
some  one  else  with  a  broken  leg  lying 
on  the  pavement  I " 

Keziah  was  much  given  to  proverbial 
philosophy,  and  like  some  of  her 
American  likenesses,  she  despised 
ready-made  proverbs  as  she  did  baker's 
bread,  and  preferred  both  of  home 
manufacture.  The  only  difference  be- 
ing that  while  her  bread  was  invariably 
very  good,  her  proverbs  were  generally 
extremely  bad.  But  apart  from  these 
side- walks  of  philanthropy,  whatever 
either  of  the  ladies  could  spare,  by 
small  self-denials  and  righteous  econo- 
mies, was  set  aside  for  tibe  furtherance 
of  each  of  their  great  objects. 

It  was  about  the  disposition  of  these 
savings  that  the  only  thing  that  could 
be  called  a  difference  between  the  two 


arose.  Indeed,  they  felt  so  strongly 
about  it,  that  after  the  domestic  peace 
had  been  disturbed  for  a  whole  long 
hour,  they  wisely  resolved  to  feel  in 
silence.  For  while  Miss  Priscilla  con- 
tented herself  with  the  security  of  gov- 
ernment investments,  and  the  small 
percentage  that  accrued  from  them. 
Miss  Hermione  suddenly  one  day  flew 
in  the  face  of  all  her  friends  and  ad- 
visers and  transferred  her  surplus 
funds  to  a  delightful  company  which 
generously  promised  her  at  least  five 
and  a  half  per  cent.  Had  it  been  for 
herself  she  would  have  cared  but  little, 
but  for  her  boys  she  was  in  haste  to 
grow  rich.  And  you  "  might  talk  till 
you  were  black  in  the  face"  if  you 
chose  to  persist  in  the  advent  of  such  a 
highly  unbecoming  catastrophe,  but 
you  could  not  have  persuaded  Miss 
Herniione  that  she  had  acted  otherwise 
than  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  I 

All  went  merrily  enough  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  in  a  roundabout  way 
Miss  Hermione  made  a  discovery* 
Somehow  or  other  it  came  to  her  ears 
that  Jasper  Goring,  her  special  favorite, 
had  set  his  hopes  on  becoming  a  doctor 
until  his  father's  death  had  overthrown 
all  his  prospects.  He  had  bravely  put 
aside  his  dreams  and  set  his  shoulder 
to  the  family  wheel,  and  never  spoke 
now  of  the  plans  which  he  had  no 
means  to  carry  out,  but  the  wear  and 
tear  of  disappointment  and  uncongenial 
work  had  told  heavily  upon  him. 

The  two  good  Samaritans  laid  their 
heads  together,  and  then  Miss  Her- 
mione determined  to  sell  out  her  shares 
in  the  benevolent  company,  and  to 
place  the  money  at  the  young  man's 
disposal  at  once.  Why  should  he  wait 
till  she  was  dead,  and  his  best  strength 
and  energy  exhausted,  for  the  chance 
that  would  be  the  making  of  him  ? 

<<  I  should  feel  as  if  every  day  that  I 
lived  I  was  doing  him  an  injury,"  she 
said,  looking  so  frail  and  old  as  she 
spoke,  that  Miss  Priscilla  was  filled 
with  a  sudden  panic. 

So  the  lawyers  were  written  to  and 
instructed  to  proceed  accordingly,  and 
Miss  Hermione  wrote,  and  posted  with 
her  own  trembling  hands,  a  most  char* 
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acterisiic  letter  to  young  Goring,  in 
wiiich  she  besouglit  him  as  a  special 
favor,  not  to  refuse  the  gift  that  her 
whole  heart  was  set  on  bestowing.  It 
was  rather  a  Quixotic  scheme  alto- 
gether, but  there  is  some  heavenly 
arithmetic  in  this  world  after  all. 

She  was  very  tired  after  the  impor- 
tant missive  was  despatched,  and  went 
to  bed  early  that  evening.  She  had 
been  ailing  slightly  all  the  winter,  and 
the  doctor  had  tried  to  warn  Miss  Pris- 
cilla  that  he  feared  her  constitution  was 
breaking  up.  So  that  it  happened  that 
the  latter  was  sitting  alone  by  the  fire 
with  Simonides  upon  her  knee,  think- 
ing sadly  enough  of  his  words,  when 
Phoebe  came  in  with  the  evening  post. 
There  was  nothing  for  Miss  Hermione, 
but  a  long  letter  from  their  man  of 
business  directed  to  herself. 

Of  course  you  know  what  had  hap- 
pened !  It  was  what  always  does  hap- 
pen to  these  unworldly  companies,  give 
them  time  enough.  It  had  gone  to 
smash  at  last,  carrying  with  it  all  Miss 
Herraione's  hopes  and  Jasper  Goring's 
prospects ;  and  nobody  would  be  the 
better  for  it  —  except  the  promoters  I 
Mr.  Merrifield  had  feared  to  write 
direct  to  his  client,  knowing  that  she 
had  been  ill,  and  so  sent  the  bad  tidings 
to  her  cousin.  She  would  not  be  the 
heaviest  loser,  he  said,  having  fortu- 
nately her  own  income  secured,  while 
it  would  take  the  very  bread  out  of  the 
children's  mouths  in  many  a  ruined 
family. 

How  long  she  sat  there  with  that 
letter  in  her  lap  Miss  Priscilla  never 
knew.  Like  a  lightning  flash  as  she 
read  the  words  there  came  before  her 
mind  the  one  remedy.  Could  any  one 
find  the  heart  to  blame  her  that  her 
.whole  soul  seemed  to  cry  out  ^'  not  this 
way,  not  this  I  "  Is  it  not  rather  by 
realizing  how  dear,  how  closely  knitted 
into  the  very  fibres  of  her  most  sacred 
religious  feelings,  were  those  old 
dreams  of  hers,  that  we  can  most 
nearly  comprehend  the  magnitude  of 
the  sacrifice  that  would  yet  be  so  surely 
accomplished  ?  It  was  not  merely  the 
oveiiihrowal  of  her  hopes  that  so  sorely 
troubled  her.    With  it  was    mixed  a 


dread  which  might  not  have  disturbed 
a  less  sensitive  conscience.  '^Will  a 
man  rob  God  ?"  so  the  doubt  tortured 
her,  but  she  fought  her  way  to  the  light 
at  last.  Was  it  minutes  or  hours,  she 
wondered,  before  she  got  up  and  with 
strangely  faltering  step  made  her  way 
to  her  writing-table,  and  took  from  a 
drawer  her  account-book.  She  had  had 
more  to  lay  by  than  her  cousin,  and  in 
spite  of  her  smaller  dividends,  she 
found  she  had  just  the  same  amount  as 
that  which  the  cruel  company  had 
swallowed  in  its  ravenous  maw.  Just 
enough — and  only  fifty  pounds  beside. 
She  knew  very  little  of  Jasper  Goring  ; 
for  all  she  could  tell  he  might  make 
ducks  and  drakes  of  the  money.  It 
was  not  of  him  she  was  thinking  —  but 
of  Hermione,  weak,  suffering,  and  old, 
and  with  her  heart's  desire  for  a  second 
time  frustrated. 

"If  any  provide  not  ...  for  those 
of  his  own  house,"  she  said  half  aloud, 
with  a  sad  little  smile  —  well,  it  would 
be  an  odd  way  of  "  converting  the 
heathen"  to  become  an  infidel  one- 
self I 

To  some  minds  there  is  no  going 
back —  no  parleying  with  doubt  when 
once  the  truth  is  recognized.  The 
money  would  be  no  free-will  offering 
now,  it  would  be  corban,  and  bring  no 
blessing  with  it.  And  after  all  there 
was  still  a  little,  and  she  might  be  able 
to  save  a  little  more  ;  for  surely  lie 
who  had  condescended  to  work  a  mira- 
cle with  the  two  loaves  and  a  few  small 
fishes,  would  not  refuse  any  gift,  how- 
ever unworthy,  which  was  brought  to 
him  in  clean  hands.  So  Miss  Priscilla 
locked  up  the  drawer  again,  and  put 
the  tell-tale  letter  in  the  fire,  and  calling 
the  maids  to  prayers,  went  to  bed  after- 
wards as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  lawyer  him- 
self ran  down,  to  talk  things  over  and 
see  what  could  be  done.  Miss  Her- 
mione was  less  well  than  usual  even, 
and  she  made  no  difficulties  when  Miss 
Priscilla  insisted  on  seeing  Mr.  Merri- 
field alone.  "  He  is  coming  about  a 
little  matter  of  mine,"  said  this  benev- 
olent schemer,  almost  trembling  at  her 
excellent  acting.    But  in  truth  it  need 
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not  be  very  good  to  deceive  the  ansus- 
picious   Miss    Hermione.     She  rarely 
read  the  newspapers  and  bad  bound- 
less faith  in  her  beloved  company,  so 
she  only  nodded  and  smiled,  and  fell  to 
dreamily  wondering  for  the  thoosandth 
time  what  Jasper  would  say  to  her  let- 
ter.    Having  shut  the    doors   of   the 
tiuy  diniog-room  most  securely.  Miss 
Priscilla  sat  down  to  wait  until  Mr. 
Merrifield's  wrath  at  those  *' rascally 
directors,"  should  have  to  some  extent 
exhausted  itself.    "When   he  stopped, 
not  for  want  of  indignation,  but  for 
sheer  want   of  breath,  the   old   lady 
seized  her  opportunity,  and  very  sim- 
ply and  quietly  told  him  what  was  to  be 
done.    Then   the    storm   raged   anew 
with  fresh  violence.   **  Take  her  money 
to  carry  out  Miss  Hermione's  scheme  ? 
Never !    Much  as  he  cared  for  both 
his  old    friends  and    clients,    nothing 
should  induce  him  to  consent  to  such  a 
monstrous  piece  of  injustice  I  "    But 
Miss  Priscilla  could  be  obstinate  too, 
and  gained  the  day  by  merely  and  per- 
sistently holding  her  tongue. 

At  last  the  good  man's  flow  of  elo- 
quence was  silenced  and  borne  down 
by  that  mute,  steady  persistence,  and 
finally,  and  very  sulkily,  he  consented 
to  let  Miss  Priscilla  do  what  she  liked 
with  her  own.  **  But  you'll  let  me  talk 
it  over  with  Miss  Hermione  first  ? " 
he  said,  as  he  gathered  his  papers  to- 
gether. 

It  was  Miss  Priscilla's  turn  to  get 
angry  now,  and  her  blue  eyes  flashed 
quite  ominously.  ^'  If  you  ever  dare  to 
breath  a  word  to  her  I  could  never  for- 
give you  I  "  she  exclaimed  almost  pas- 
sionately. ^'This  is  strictly  private 
between  ourselves.  How  little  you 
know  of  her,  of  either  of  them,  if  you 
think  they  would  consent  if  they  found 
out  the  truth.  And  the  shock  of  it  all 
would  simply  kill  Hermione." 

Mr.  Merrifleld  was  quite  alarmed, 
both  at  her  indignation  and  the  tears  of 
distress  that  ho  actually  saw  shining 
in  her  eyes,  and  hastily  endeavored  to 
smooth  things  down  again.  Her  wrath 
was  but  evanescent,  and  she  laughed 
at  herself  and  him  ;  but  still  she  seemed 
very  anxious  to  get  him  safely  away, 
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and  would  only  permit  him  the  briefest 
peep  at  the  invalid,  smiling  from  her 
sofa. 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear  I  "  ejaculated  the 
good  man,  as  he  drove  off  to  the  sta- 
tion, after  a  me-drtiU  dinner  with  Miss 
Priscilla.  And  then  he  fell  to  wonder- 
ing what  sort  of  world  this  would  be, 
if  all  the  people  in  it  were  like  the 
Misses  Bavenshurst ;  one  thing  was 
clear,  there  would  be  but  very  few  law- 
yen  needed,  and  that  was  an  embar- 
rassing reflection. 

Matters  were  not  arranged  without 
some  difficulty.  Jasper  Goring,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  had  heard  of  the 
failure  of  the  Benevolent  Company, 
and  knew  that  Miss  Hermione  was  a 
shareholder.  Whether  it  was  that  he 
pressed  Mr.  Merrifleld  too  hard,  or  that 
that  gentleman,  in  an  accidentally-done- 
on-purpose,  happened  to  let  the  cat  out 
of  his  professional  bag,  seems  hard  to 
say.  Nevertheless  when,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  a  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered young  fellow  came  swinging 
along  the  Strand,  and  almost  blocked 
up  the  little  drawing-room  while  he 
poured  out  his  thanks  to  Miss  Her- 
mione, there  was  certainly  a  very  o<ld 
expression  in  his  face  as  he  looked 
from  her  to  Miss  Priscilla.  To  the 
invalid  it  was  a  delightful  Sunday. 
She  was  charmed  to  show  off  Arthur's 
son  to  her  cousin,  and  his  grateful 
words  could  not  but  rejoice  her  heart. 
He  persisted  in  regarding  the  gift  as  a 
loan,  until  he  saw  how  keenly  this 
distressed  her,  and  then  he  generously 
held  his  peace,  though  he  was  none  the 
less  resolved  in  his  own  mind. 

''  Why  will  you  refuse  me  a  pleasure 
which  you  would  never  think  of  dis- 
puting if  I  were  dead  ? "  she  said 
plaintively  ;  and  after  that  he  said  no 
more.  To  her  he  talked  of  all  his 
plans,  of  the  success  that  he  should 
one  day  hope  to  win,  of  the  good  that 
he  trusted  he  might  be  allowed  to  do. 
To  Miss  Priscilla  he  spoke  but  little, 
only  regarding  her  with  that  wistful, 
anxious  look,  which  served  to  keep  her 
on  tenter-hooks.  Just  before  he  left, 
he  found  himself  alone  with  Miss  Pris- 
cilla in  the  dainty,  flre-lit  room.    Ho 
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was  standing  on  the  hearthrug,  tower- 
ing above  her.  Suddenly  he  laid  two 
strong  brown  hands  very  gently  upon 
her  shoulders,  and  looked  steadily  into 
her  face  with  his  honest,  troubled,  grey 
eyes.  Then  he  stooped  quickly,  and 
taking  one  of  the  thin,  withered  old 
hands  in  his,  he  raised  it  reverently  to 
his  lips,  and  then  gently  releasing  it, 
he  turned  and  went  silently  away. 

^^  As  if  I  had  been  a  queen  I " 
thought  the  bewildered  old  lady. 
''What  —  what  can  that  wicked  man 
have  let  him  find  out  ?  " 

''  What  are  angels  like,  brother  Jas- 
per ?  "  asked  his  little  sister,  as  she  sat 
nestling  on  his  knee  the  following 
evening.  ''  What  are  they  like  ?  Have 
you  ever  seen  one  ? "  She  was  puz- 
zling her  small  brains  about  yesterday's 
sermon. 

''Tes,  I  have  seen  one,"  said  the 
young  man,  rousing  himself  from  his 
reverie  ; ''  two,  in  fact.  Both  had  grey 
hair,  and  one  of  them  had  lavender 
cap-strings.  But  no  one  knew  that 
they  were  angels — people  are  such 
fools  I " 

They  were  quite  alone,  and  little 
Sybil  had  no  means  of  contravening 
this  remarkable  statement,  though  it 
wrought  inextricable  confusion  in  her 
impressions  as  to  the  heavenly  hosts.^ 

After  ihat  Sunday  Miss  Friscilla  had 
but  little  time  to  think  of  Jasper  Gor- 
ing. Miss  Hermione  became  seriously 
ill.  All  the  winter  she  failed  gradu- 
ally, and  when  the  first  snowdrops 
were  peeping  out  in  the  little  garden 
she  passed  softly  away  in  her  sleep ; 
BO  peacefully  that  those  who  watched 
her  could  not  tell  the  exact  moment 
when  she 

Changed  this  life  for  a  better. 

To  the  very  last  she  talked  joyfully 
and  thankfully  of  the  scheme  which 
she  had  been  permitted  to  carry  out, 

1  Many  yeus  afterwards,  when  Dr.  Goring  was  a 
rising  and  snocessf  ol  man,  one  of  our  great  mis- 
sionary societies  reoeiTed  from  him  a  cheque  for 
the  exaet  amount  of  the  "  gift  of  the  angels ; "  but 
the  name  of  the  donor  was  not  his  own  but  that  of 
Kiss  Prisellla  Rarenshurst,  for  whom,  the  sender 
said,  he  had  been  permitted  to  aot  as  steward. 


and  Jasper's  letters  telling  of  his  life 
and  work  were  her  great  delight. 

**  What  a  comfort  it  must  be  to  you,'* 
she  said  to  her  cousin  one  day,  '*to 
think  that  the  company  haven't  got 
that  little  bit  of  money  still  I  You 
were  always  so  distrustful,  you  know, 
about  it  I  It's  the  only  thing  that  ever 
made  you  unjust  to  any  one  ;  and  you 
see  it  was  all  right." 

She  laughed  feebly,  as  Miss  Friscilla 
answered,  "Yes,  it  is  all  right,"  and 
turned  her  head  quickly  aside  that  she 
might  not  see  the  fast-springing  tears. 

They  laid  her  to  rest  in  the  quiet, 
wave-washed  churchyard,  and  covered 
her  grave  with  early  flowers.  There 
was  scarcely  a  creature  in  Trentholme 
whose  eyes  were  dry  the  day  that  Miss 
Hermione  was  buried.  Underneath 
the  turf  where  as  soon  as  the  spring 
came  the  cheery  little  daisies  would  be 
growing,  they  laid  away  also  the  larger 
half  of  Miss  Friscilla's  life.  "Wlien  she 
came  back  to  the  empty,  solitary  house 
and  took  the  purring  Simonides  in  her 
arms,  her  strength  seemed  to  go  from 
her.  For  the  first  time  she  broke 
down,  and  burst  into  the  bitter  tearless 
crying  of  pained  old  age.  She  wa;*  a 
little  ill  after  that,  and  perhaps  ihat 
served  to  soften  the  first  hard,  inev- 
itable break.  Jasper,  who  had  come 
down  for  the  funeral,  stayed  with  her 
as  long  as  he  dared.  Keziah  and 
Fhoebe  nursed  and  cosseted  her,  while 
Simonides  tried  his  infallible  cure  of 
rubbing  his  sleek  head  against  her  tired 
hands.  Every  one,  from  the  rector 
down  to  old  Hardy,  the  crippled  boat- 
man, came  anxiously  to  the  Creek, 
with  books  and  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
kindly  messages,  so  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  such  help  as  sympathy  can 
give  ;  and  Miss  Friscilla  received  it  all 
gratefully  and  humbly,  wondering  why 
people  should  be  so  kind. 

And  when  the  April  sun  began  to 
twinkle  through  the  showers,  and  to 
hang  his  rainbows  of  hope  in  the 
changing  skies,  she  took  heart  of  grace 
again,  and  went  to  and  fro  on  her 
kindly  errands  much  as  before.  It  is 
one  of  the  blessed  necessities  of  gentle 
deeds  that  they  must  act  and  re-act  on 
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giver  and  receiver  alike,  iu  anforeseen 
ways,  for  the  circles  of  good  are  ever- 
wideuin^.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  Miss  Priscilla's  life  would  have 
been  now,  without  the  new  interests  of 
Jasper's  career  and  the  tender  solici- 
tude that  the  young  man  always  showed 
towards  her.  They  kept  their  secret 
loyally,  with  a  loving  chivalry  for  the 
dead ;  but  more  and  more  did  the 
lonely  survivor  learn  to  lean  on  that 
steadfast,  manly  strength  that  was  ever 
at  her  service  when  she  needed  it.  To 
the  child  Sybil,  the  cottage  at  the  Creek 
became  a  veritable  fairyland ;  a  world 
full  of  lovely  and  exciting  events  which 
altogether  transcended  her  small  Lon- 
don experiences. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell  of  those 
peaceful  days,  those  quiet,  uneventful 
years  that  followed.  But  when  Sybil 
was  growing  up  into  bright  girlhood,  and 
Jasper  and  his  young  wife  were  making 
their  first  home  together,  she  whom 
they  clung  to  with  such  grateful  affec- 
tion passed  suddenly  from  them.  Quite 
quietly,  and  without  any  previous  sick- 
ness— as  she  sat  in  hor  easy-chair 
looking  out  at  the  sunset,  the  Angel  of 
Life  lifted  the  latch  of  the  door  of  Miss 
PrisciUa's  house,  and  called  the  bright, 
brave  spirit  forth  into  the  land  beyond 
the  sun.  She  lies  at  rest  by  Miss 
Hermione's  side  in  the  little  sea-girt 
churchyard.  Ton  can  see  their  names, 
if  you  will,  on  the  marble  cross  above 
them  ;  but  their  memorial  is  written  in 
something  more  enduring  than  any 
perishing  stone.  Surely  it  is  lives  like 
these  that  in  ever-abiding  loveliness 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dost. 
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Victoria,  July  80th,  1S04. 

Three  or  four  days  ago  Mrs.  Grey 
and  I  went  with  Mr.  Egghart  and  Oap« 
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tain  Brabant  to  see  two  kraals  (native 
villages)  about  three  miles  from  here. 
They  are  built  on  two  smooth,  rounded 
granite  kopjes,  rising  like  huge  blisters 
on  the  grassy  plain.  Their  inhabitants 
all  came  out  to  meet  us  when  they 
knew  Captain  Brabant  (the  native  com- 
missioner) was  there,  singing,  dancing, 
and  waving  their  knobkerries.  The 
women  joined  with  shrill,  prolonged 
howls,  at  the  same  time  holding  their 
hands  upright  in  front  of  their  faces 
with  the  palms  together,  and  moving 
one  hand  a  little,  back  and  forwards 
from  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  a  wob- 
bling in  the  note.  These  women  had 
their  bodies  tattooed  in  horizontal  lines 
close  together.  We  were  taken  through 
the  kraal  and  over  some  granite  boul- 
ders (where  the  stench  was  appalling), 
to  the  entrance  of  a  cave  in  which 
eighty  or  more  of  the  inhabitants  took 
refuge  when  attacked  there  last  year  by 
the  Matabili  before  the  war.  Fortu- 
nately the  cave  proved  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection. Just  below  the  kraal  on  the 
flat,  is  a  scrubby-looking  little  cotton- 
tree  which,  Captain  Brabant  told  us,  is 
held  sacred  by  the  people  of  the  kraal, 
as  in  some  way  representing  their  an- 
cestor ;  and  in  springtime  when  it  is 
bursting  into  fresh  life  they  make  offer- 
ings to  it  of  beer  and  meal.  While  we 
were  there  it  did  not  seem  that  much 
attention  was  paid  to  it,  and  the  cattle 
had  gnawed  it  unrestrained.  It  is  not 
an  indigenous  plant  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  this  one  has  been  planted 
by  the  natives,  who  look  upon  its  sur- 
vival as  a  special  mark  of  favor  from 
their  dead  ancestors. 

By  this  time  a  great  crowd  had  col- 
lected, singing  open-mouthed,  and  led 
by  a  man  with  a  drum  about  four  feet 
high,  on  the  top  of  which  was  stretched 
a  piece  of  skin  about  a  foot  in  diameter. 
He  hit  this  near  the  edge  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand  near  the  wrist,  producing 
a  comparatively  deep  note,  and  with 
his  fingers  in  the  middle  to  produce  a 
higher  note.  He  always  thumped  it  in 
three  time  — low  note  once,  high  note 
twice  —  with  unvarying  regularity,  and 
with  absolute  indifference  as  to  whetlier 
the  crowd  around  him  were  singing  in 
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four  time  or  three.  The  singing  was 
much  of  the  character  wc  had  heard 
beforoi  only  here  the  tenors  and  basses 
were  more  or  less  separated  into 
groups,  and  at  times  the  singing  was  in 
parts,  like  a  catch,  different  people 
coming  in  at  different  times.  Some- 
times there  would  be  solos,  with  the 
chorus  singing  a  word  or  two  at  inter- 
vals, and  a  regular  chorus  at  the  end  of 
each  verse  —  if  verse  it  could  be  called 
when  the  same  words  were  repeated 
each  time. 

We  have  just  come  back  from  our 
long-wished-for  expedition  to  the  Great 
Zimbabye  ruins,  where  we  stayed  two 
days,  and  would  have  liked  to  stay 
twenty.  They  are  about  seventeen 
miles  from  here.  Mr.  Egghart's  wagon 
went  on  the  night  before  with  our  boys 
and  all  the  provisions,  and  we  started 
next  morning,  the  men  on  horseback, 
and  Mrs.  Grey  and  I  in  the  spider.  A 
new  iron  bolt  had  been  put  in  it  in 
place  of  the  one  lost  in  the  Selukwe 
Hills,  and  trusting  in  this  we  went 
gaily  forward  till  we  came  to  a  boggy 
spruit,  into  which  we  boldly  drove. 
But  put  not  your  trust  in  blacksmiths. 
As  happened  before  the  mules  and 
front  wheels  went  cheerfully  on,  leav- 
ing the  body  with  Mrs  Grey  and  my- 
self in  it,  stuck  in  the  bog.  We  got 
out  as  best  we  might,  and  proceeded  to 
photograph  the  situation,  and  were 
thus  found  by  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  G. 
Grey  muttering  that  he  believed  we 
thought  of  nothing  but  our  photog- 
raphy. Examination  of  the  broken 
ironwork  made  even  him  despair  of 
mending  it  sufficiently  well  to  enable 
us  to  take  the  spider  on  to  Zimbabye. 
So  we  made  a  kind  of  platform  over 
the  front  wheels  and  pole,  tied  up  all 
our  goods  in  bundles  and  fastened  them 
on  this  with  reims.  Two  mules  were 
to  draw  this  novel  carriage,  and  Mrs. 
Grey  and  I  with  heavy  feet  prepared  to 
start  on  our  six-mile  tramp  in  the  broil- 
ing sun.  But  relief  was  to  come.  At 
this  juncture  up  rode  Mr.  Gale,  the 
engineer  at  one  of  the  neighboring 
gold  mines,  and  Mr.  G.  Grey  appealed 
to  him  whether  he  thought  it  possible 
to  mend  up  the  spider.     He  looked, 


said  yes,  and  with  reims  he  did  it.  We 
mounted  once  more  —  but  now  with 
only  two  mules,  as  Stembok's  habit  of 
turning  slap  round  would  have  been 
fatal,  —  and  at  somewhat  greater  speed 
than  that  of  a  funeral  march,  pro- 
ceeded successfully  to  our  destination. 
I  may  add  that  a  new  bolt  was  once 
more  put  into  the  spider,  and  that  it 
bent  hopelessly  the  first  day  it  waa 
used.  After  that  we  determined  to 
stick  to  reims. 

At  Zimbabye  we  found  tent  and 
wagon  ready  close  to  the  temple.  To 
the  north  of  us  was  the  high,  steep 
kopje,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the  ruina 
of  the  ancient  fortress.  Tou  climb  up 
the  kopje  by  a  winding  path,  and  it  la 
not  until  you  turn  round  the  western 
shoulder  of  the  hill  that  you  see  the 
native  kraal,  and  to  the  right  of  that 
the  gigantic  smooth  granite  rocks, 
piled  one  above  the  other,  which  form 
the  natural  defences  on  the  north  side 
of  the  fortress.  The  chinks  between 
these  boulder-like  rocks  were  once  all 
carefully  walled  up ;  and  having^ 
squeezed  through  one  of  them,  wo 
found  ourselves  in  the  fortress  itself,, 
in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
half-ruined  walls,  with  narrow,  winding- 
passages,  crumbling  stairways,  curved 
buttresses,  and  all  sorts  of  devices  for 
defence,  the  whole  overgrown  with 
tangled  vegetation,  and  the  rocks  cov- 
ered with  lovely  creepers  and  trees- 
with  long,  hungry,  snake-like  ^oots 
lodged  in  the  crevices.  The  outer  wall 
of  the  fortress  crowns  the  kopje  on  the 
south  side,  and  is  almost  continuous* 
with  the  cliff  below  it,  so  that  from  a 
distance  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see 
where  the  one  begins  and  the  other 
ends.  From  here  you  see  the  country 
spread  out  before  you,  fantastic  kopjes 
and  exquisite  blue  hills  in  the  distance^ 
and  at  your  feet,  on  the  yellow,  grassy 
plain,  the  Zimbabye  temple  enclosure, 
filled,  as  the  circle  of  a  coronet  is  with 
velvet,  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
masonry  is  all  dry  stone,  and  the 
stones,  which  are  not  much  lai^er  than 
bricks  on  their  outer  surface,  are  laid 
with  marvellous  regularity.  They  are- 
usually  slightly  wedge-shaped,  so  as  to* 
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permit  of  being  built  into  curves.  At 
places  there  were  signs  of  furnaces, 
apparently  without  chimneys,  for  the 
whole  of  the  walls  near  them,  both  in- 
side and  out,  had  turned  orange-red 
from  the  heat  Both  Mr.  G.  Grey  and 
Mr.  Grale  averred  that  the  modern  na- 
tive could  not  produce  heat  enough  in 
the  space  to  have  had  such  an  effect  on 
the  surrounding  stones. 

That  evening  after  dinner  we  sat 
over  Qur  camp-fire,  and  Captain  Bra- 
bant told  us  some  of  his  experiences 
among  the  natives.  He  says  that  they 
are  much  pleased  at  our  conquest  of 
the  Matabili,  When  the  telegraph 
wire  was  first  put  up  they  had  an  idea 
that  no  Matabili  would  be  able  to  pass 
under  it  without  being  killed,  and  came 
to  him  with  sorrowful  complaints  when 
they  found  this  was  not  so.  They  be- 
lieved a  traction-engine  to  be  a  cannon 
which  would  with  ease  sweep  the 
Matabili  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
lion  stories  succeeded,  the  best  being 
one  told  by  Mr.  Gale,  of  one  of  the 
post-riders  whose  horse  fell  sick  and 
died  on  the  road,  so  he  left  it  and 
walked  on.  After  some  time  he  be- 
came aware  that  he  was  being  followed 
by  a  lion,  which  stopped  wiien  he 
stopped,  and  went  on  when  he  went 
on,  always  keeping  about  the  same  dis- 
tance behind  him.  Evidently  it  meant 
to  wait  till  night  to  spring  upon  him. 
He  knew  that  a  few  miles  ahead  was  a 
deep  drift  in  a  river,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  higher  up  was  a  farm.  He 
went  down  the  drift,  put  a  large  ant- 
heap  between  himself  and  the  lion, 
hastily  stuck  his  stick  in  the  ground 
and  hung  his  hat  on  it  so  that  it  should 
just  show  above  the  top  of  the  ant- 
heap,  and  then  (still  keeping  the 
mound  between  himself  and  the  lion) 
rushed  down  into  the  water  where  the 
bank  concealed  him.  Then  he  hurried 
up  stream  till  he  got  to  the  farm. 
Next  day  the  ground  round  the  ant- 
heap  was  found  torn  up  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  hat  had  been  reduced 
to  a  pulp.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Gale 
vouched  for  the  truth  of  this  story.  It 
does  really  seem  to  be  true  that  lions 
were  killed  at  Zimbabye  not  long  ago. 


Certainly  the  long  grads,  often  ten  feet 
high,  which  abounds  there,  would 
make  admirable  cover  for  them. 

Most  of  next  day  was  spent  in  exam- 
ining the  temple.  The  workmanship 
of  its  walls  is  similar  to  that  of  the  for- 
tress, but  if  possible  better,  and  with 
some  ornamentation  in  parts.^  It  con- 
sists •f  a  great  irregular  oval,  with 
sometimes  three  concentric  walls  only 
a  few  feet  apart  and  about  thirty  feet 
high.  At  the  end  opposite  the  en- 
trance, and  just  within  the  outside  wall, 
is  the  tall,  solid,  cone-shaped  tower 
of  pei*fect  masonry  ;  but  you  do  not  see 
it  till  you  get  close  up,  because  of  the 
trees  and  creepers  that  fill  the  enclos- 
ure. The  creepers  are  like  the  lianas 
one  reads  of  in  accounts  of  Brazilian 
forests,  long,  rope-like  stems  climbing 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  down 
again,  and  embracing  everything.  The 
whole  place  was  wonderfully  impres- 
sive. Within,  the  great  tower,  the 
work  of  an  unknown  race  at  an  un- 
known time,  the  sunlight  flecking  the 
delicate  pale  grey  of  its  stonework,  the 
sacred  enclosure  now  wholly  appropri- 
ated by  the  luxuriant  jungle  of  half- 
tropical  vegetation  of  richest  green, 
cool  and  shady.  Without,  the  bare 
walls  in  the  blazing  sun,  tlie  orange- 
colored,  grassy  plain  and  groups  of 
weird-looking,  fleshy  euphorbias  and 
scarlet-flowered  aloes.  We  wound  up 
our  inspection  of  the  walls  by  mount- 
ing the  outside  one,  and  walking  round 
on  the  top  of  it.  It  begins  by  being 
about  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  gradually 
narrows  to  about  four.  Most  of  the 
party  soon  got  down  again,  but  some 
of  us  went  on  as  far  as  was  possible. 
While  we  were  on  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  wall,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  position  none  of  the  most  comfort- 
able, Mr.  G.  Grey  meanly  took  the 
opportunity  of  photographing  us.  Do 
you  not  think  it  speaks  well  for  my 
magnanimity  that  I  have  not  retali- 
ated^? 

On  Sunday  evening  after  our  return 
here,  we  went  to  church,  but  the  ser- 

1  The  reader  fs  referred  to  Mr.  Theodore  Beot't 
book  on  "The  Ruined  Cities  of  MashoDftland,"  for 
plans  and  description  of  the  Zimbabye  buildings. 
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vice  was  somewhat  marred  by  a  small 
terrier,  who  sat  in  the  gangway  and 
gnawed  the  matting  the  whole  time. 
The  clergyman  said  to  me  afterwards 
that  he  had  quite  ceased  to  mind  the 
presence  of  dogs  and  fowls,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  oat,  and  told 
how  at  Umtali  a  cat  had  once  come  in 
during  service  and  taken  a  flying  leap 
across  the  reading-desk  into  the  arms 
of  the  preacher,  where  it  lay  purring 
during  the  rest  of  the  sermon. 

Several  of  our  oxen  had  become  very 
footsore  on  the  way  here  and  had  to  be 
shod  before  going  further.  The  animal 
to  be  operated  on  is  thrown  down  and 
its  legs  tied  to  the  dfisselboom,  and  the 
little  fiat  iron  shoes  are  nailed  on  after 
holes  have  been  bored  in  the  hoofs 
with  a  fine  gimlet.  I  don't  think  it 
hurts  them  when  carefully  done,  but 
they  get  up  after  it  is  over,  looking 
wildly  scared.  They  are  too  stupid  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  shod  as  a  hone 
does.  Our  horses  often  lose  their 
shoes  on  the  veldt,  but  neither  they 
nor  any  one  else  seem  to  mind,  and 
they  just  go  on  without  till  we  reach 
the  next  place  sufiiciently  civilized  to 
produce  a  blacksmith. 

VII. 
Salisbury,  Angtut  12th,  18M. 

This  will  be  an  extremely  dull  letter, 
for  our  eleven  or  twelve  days'  trek 
from  Victoria  to  this  place  has  been 
thoroughly  uneventful,  and  without 
any  novelty  of  conditions.  For  most 
of  the  way  the  track  went  over  the 
*'  Charter  flats,"  —  a  long  line  of  water- 
shed forming  a  high,  bare  plateau  about 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
streams  going  into  the  Zambesi  on  one 
side,  and  into  the  Sabi  on  the  other. 
At  this  time  of  year  the  grass  evety- 
where  is  much  burnt,  and  the  result 
when  seen  close  by  is  very  ugly.  It  is 
still  more  ugly  when  the  young  green 
grass  comes  up  through  the  ashes  ;  and 
it  then  reminds  me  of  nothing  so  much 
as  those  black  and  green  table-cloths  so 
characteristic  of  the  English  lodging- 
house.  However,  the  country  has  re- 
deeming features,  especially  if  you  get 
a  mile  or  two  away  from  the  road  on 


either  side.  The  scrubby  patches  of 
wood  are  chiefly  composed  of  magoussj- 
trees,  which  are  now  beginning  to  be 
covered  with  spring  foliage  of  the  love- 
liest shades  of  pink,  crimson,  and 
orange.  They  vary  enormously  in 
color,  for  no  apparent  reason.  The  old 
leaves  (which  in  shape  are  rather  like 
those  of  Berbtris  mahonia^  but  are  less 
glossy,  without  prickles,  and  have  no 
terminal  leaflets)  fall  only  a  few  days 
before  the  new  ones  come  out.  There 
are  also  numbers  of  wild  orange-trees  ; 
but  they  are  of  a  different  species  from 
the  European  one.  The  oranges  are 
nearly  all  green  just  now,  and  as  the 
trees  are  deciduous  and  are  losing  their 
leaves,  the  fruit  is  very  conspicuous, 
and  the  general  effect  very  beautiful. 
Mr.  Fitzwilliam  counted  over  three 
hundred  and  flfty  oranges  on  one  tree, 
but  this  is  a  very  exceptional  number. 

When  you  leave  the  track  (which 
keeps  along  the  highest  ground  to  avoid 
the  boggy  hollows  on  either  side)  you 
come  to  undulating  country,  with 
patches  of  wood  alternating  with  wide, 
grassy  glades,  and  dotted  with  granite 
kopjes.  These  are  just  heaps  of  huge 
boulder-shaped  rocks  piled  one  above 
the  other  in  the  most  extraordinary  and 
fantastic  manner.  Sometimes  they  look 
as  though  artificially  placed  by  some 
giant  hand,  but  as  each  boulder  is  as 
big  as  a  house,  even  the  Titans  would 
have  found  them  difiicult  to  manipulate. 
Often  they  appear  so  insecurely  poised 
one  upon  the  other  that  their  remaining 
in  position  seems  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  Mashuna  kraals  are 
usually  built  on  these  kopjes  for  the 
sake  of  defence  ;  and  the  native  grain- 
stores,  which  are  like  miniature  huts, 
are  perched  on  the  most  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  rocks.  The  '^Kaffir 
booms  "  ^  with  their  magnificent  scar- 
let flowers  look  gorgeous  when  grow- 
ing, as  they  habitually  do,  among  the 
boulders. 

One  great  advantage  of  being  in«  the 
granite  country  is  that  the  water  is 
always  soft,  and  our  hands,  which  in 
the  earlier  part  of  our  journey  were 

1  Erytkfina  CaJDrat  a  tree  flowering  wlwn  bar* 
of  leaves. 
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like  nutmeg-graters,  and  our  nails, 
wliich  could  never  be  kept  from  break- 
ing and  splitting,  are  now  more  like 
tliose  of  civilized  beings.  Moreover, 
the  sand  of  the  roads,  though  deep,  is 
also  heavy,  and  does  not  4y  up  and 
penetrate  everything  as  the  dust  did 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  our  trek- 
king. There  is  usually  plenty  of  water 
to  be  had  now,  slightly  milky-looking, 
but  ideal  compared  to  the  filthy  muddy 
mixture  we  endured  in  Bechuanaland. 
The  air  (as  it  has  been  throughout  the 
journey)  is  very  dry  and  deliciously 
bracing  and  invigorating,  though  ^the 
sun  is  too  hot  for  my  taste.  We  have 
had  an  occasional  grey  day,  but  no  rain 
since  we  left  Marizani,  beyond  once  or 
twice  a  few  spattering  drops ;  and 
probably  there  will  be  none  before  we 
leave  the  country.  Indeed,  all  I  have 
to  complain  of  is  the  monotony  of  the 
perpetual  blue  sky.  I  have,  contrary 
to  my  ideas  of  a  tropical  climate,  never 
seen  the  sky  so  rich  and  dark  a  blue  as 
it  often  is  at  home.  As  to  health,  we 
are  all  robust,  and  I  have  never  felt 
better  in  my  life.  The  open-air  life  is 
most  enjoyable,  and  there  is  almost  too 
much  to  look  at  and  think  about,  wher- 
ever one  goes. 

Our  former  record  of  speed  was  by 
no  means  kept  up  between  Victoria 
and  here,  for  the  roads  were  mostly 
very  deep  sand,  which  is  very  hard  on 
the  oxen.  The  natural  hay  of  the 
veldt  is  also  beginning  to  lose  its  nour- 
ishing qualities,  so  that  the  poor  ani- 
mals get  more  work  and  less  food  than 
before.  Gradually  we  had  to  take  out 
one  bullock  after  another  from  the 
spans,  because  they  got  exhausted  and 
kept  lying  down  every  few  minutes. 
Two  had  eventually  to  be  shot,  and 
now  we  are  about  to  leave  the  men's 
wagon  here  and  go  on  with  only  the 
other  two,  leaving  eight  oxen  behind, 
and  taking  on  the  remainder.  The 
span  in  the  ladies'  wagon  is  still  all 
right,  the  weight  to  drag  being  so  much 
less,  and  suitable  for  the  small,  hardy 
Mashuna  oxen  which  now  pull  it.  The 
six  oxen  which  were  too  exhausted  to 
remain  in  the  spans  were  driven  behind 
each  day  by  our  Mashuna  boy  Mumbu, 
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who  is  the  butt  of  all  the  other  <<  boys." 
He  has  gi-adually  accumulated  a  large 
number  of  ragged  old  sacks,  which  are 
disposed  about  his  person  till  his  ap- 
pearance has  become  quite  Falstafflan, 
and  thus  attired,  with  his  two  hands 
spread  out  over  his  chest,  he  walks 
along,  his  face  suffused  with  the  most 
completely  self-satisfied  grin  that  I  ever 
saw.  Occasionally  one  of  the  oxen  he 
was  driving  was  put  into  the  span  for  a 
short  time  in  exchange  for  another, 
and  then  he  complained  bitterly  that 
they  had  taken  one  of  his  oxen  away, 
and  given  him  instead  a  beast  that 
could  hardly  walk. 

We  constantly  hear  now  of  there 
being  lions  about.  An  ox  at  a  farm  we 
passed  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
one  a  week  before,  and  at  the  Umfuli 
Drift,  a  little  further  on,  two  oxen  had 
been  taken  by  them  from  a  wagon  out- 
spanned  there.  But  toe  never  see  or 
hear  them.  We  have  got  quite  callous 
as  regards  such  stories  now.  We  walk 
at  nights  out  of  sight  of  the  wagons. 
If  we  hear  howls  we  say,  '^  It's  only  a 
hyaena,"  and  pass  on.  We  have  ceased 
to  think  of  snake-bites  when  we  walk 
through  the  grass.  I  have,  however,  at 
last  seen  snakes  ;  I  saw  two  in  one  day 
quite  close  to  me,  but  they  instantly 
made  off  at  such  a  pace  that  I  could  not 
examine  them.  Every  one  tells  you 
that  puff-adders  can  only  strike  at  you 
backwards,  and  as  long  as  you  are  in 
front  of  them  you  are  safe.  This  I 
can  believe,  but  when  they  further 
state  that  in  order  to  strike  backwards 
they  put  their  heads  upside  down  so 
that  the  undcr-jaw  is  uppermost,  I  find 
it  very  hard  to  believe,  —  in  fact,  I 
haven't  succeeded  in  believing  it  yet ; 
but  every  one  says  so,  and  it  is  one  of 
my  stock  questions  to  ask. 

About  twelve  miles  from  here  we 
came  on  the  biggest  ant-heaPS  we  have 
yet  seen.  I  should  think  tf/ey  must  be 
fully  forty  feet  high,  and  really  big 
trees  grow  on  the  top  of  them.  That 
''  ants "  is  entirely  a  wrong  name  to 
apply  to  the  creatures  that  make  the 
heaps  I  have  little  doubt.  As  a  inile, 
no  one  in  South  Africa  can  tell  you 
the  name  of  any  natural  object}  but 
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if  they  do  give  a  name  it  is  generally 
wrong. 

Tliere  are  real  signs  of  spring  now, 
all  sorts  of  pretty  shrubs  and  lowers 
are  coming  up  on  the  dry,  burnt  veldt, 
and  I  am  permanently  lost  in  astonish- 
ment as  to  how  they  manage  it,  as 
there  has  been  no  rain  for  months. 
We  are  told  that  the  flowers  in  spring, 
after  the  rains  begin,  are  perfectly 
gorgeous. 

VIII. 

Uintall,  AngiiBt  28th,  1894. 

We  left  Salisbury  on  the  14th,  after 
spending  several  very  pleasant  days 
there,  every  one  as  usual  goiug  out  of 
their  way  to  make  us  comfortable. 
One  afternoon  a  large  party  of  us  rode 
to  see  some  Bushman  drawings  some 
miles  off.  They  are  on  the  face  of  a 
granite  boulder  protected  from  the 
weather  by  overhanging  rocks,  and  are 
done  in  two  colors,  brick-red  and 
black.^  Figures  of  human  beings,  ani- 
mals, and  some  attempt  at  landscape 
background  and  palm-trees  were  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  boulder,  the 
men  beiug  extraordinarily  badly  drawn 
in  every  way,  whereas  the  drawing  of 
many  of  the  animals  is  very  clever 
and  full  of  character,  especially  the 
elephants  and  antelopes.  Haviug  said 
this  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
one  of  the  animals  has  formed  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  among  us  ever 
since,  the  Greys  maintaining  it  to  be 
an  obvious  buffalo,  and  I  that  it  is 
equally  clearly  a  warthog,  and  that 
what  they  say  are  horns  on  its  fore- 
head are  really  tusks  curling  from 
its  snout.  As  the  drawing  is  much 
rubbed,  and  as  neither  of  us  have  seen 
either  a  buffalo  or  a  warthog  since  we 
came  to  the  country,  the  controversy  is 
not  likely  to  be  settled  one  way  or  the 
other. 

I  have  had  some  interesting  conver- 
sations lately  about  the  native  races  in 
the  Chartered  Company's  territory,  and 
I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  sort  of  ab- 
stract of  what  I  gathered  from  them. 

1  There  is  an  engraying  of  thli  roek  In  one  of 
Mr.  SelooB's  hooka,  hat  the  drawings  on  it  are  not 
at  all  well  reproduced. 


The  Matabili  appear  at  present  to  be 
at  a  somewhat  lower  level  of  civiliza- 
tion than  the  Mashunas,  although  they 
have  completely  subjugated  the  latter 
by  superior  physical  bravery.  In  both 
nations  the  basis  of  government  was 
the  patriarchal  tribal  one,  but  with 
most  of  the  Mashunas  this  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  repeated  raids  and 
tyranny  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected by  the  Matabili.  It  practically 
still  exists  in  its  integrity  among  the 
Matabili,  who  had  a  regular  succession 
of  chiefs  from  the  heads  of  small  single 
kraals  to  paramount  chiefs  who  are 
rulera  over  many,  and  from  them  to 
the  king  himself.  The  king  now  being 
dead,  they  have  simply  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  the  administrator  of 
the  Chartered  Company.  It  seems, 
therefore,  likely  that  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  about  governing  them.  The 
government  they  were  accustomed  to 
will  be  continued,  but  on  juster  and 
more  humane  lines,  with  a  security  to 
life  and  property  which  they  never 
before  enjoyed.  On  the  other  hand, 
government  among  the  Mashunas  hav* 
ing  been  completely  disorganized,  the 
chiefs  having  lost  authority,  and  being 
rulers  more  in  name  than  in  fact,  there 
is  but  little  native  organization  to 
utilize,  and  hence  some  trouble  has 
already  arisen  and  more  is  likely  to 
arise.  The  difficulty  is  added  to  by 
the  faults  of  tlie  whites.  It  is  abso^ 
lutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  su- 
premacy of  the  whites,  yet  the  crime 
of  the  Mashuna  may  be  a  consequence 
of  the  lawlessness  of  the  white  man. 
Thus,  not  long  ago  a  prospector*  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Mashunas.  He 
had  tried  to  get  some  native  carriers,, 
and  when  difficulties  were  put  in  his- 
way  lie  resorted  to  force.  The  result 
was  that  he  was  killed,  the  headman  of 
the  kraal  stabbing  him  with  an  assegai 
behind  as  he  turned  to  speak.  The 
surrender  of  the  murderer  was  de<» 
manded,  but  of  course  no  one  knew 
who  he  was,  and  the  villagers  dispersed 
themselves  for  fear  of  capture.  It 
seemed  difficult  to  know  what  coarse 

*  Person  seeking  for  gold. 
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now  to  pursue.  It  would  cleariy  not.  do 
to  let  the  matter  drop.  Murder  of 
white  men  would  then  immediately 
become  common*  As  there  were  no 
native  authorities  who  had  sufficient 
power  to  enforce  a  command,  nothing 
could  be  done  through  chiefs,  neither 
capture  of  the  murderer  nor  collection 
of  a  fine  in  the  district.  It  would  be 
of  no  use  to  burn  the  kraal.  The  pun- 
ishment would  be  too  slight,  as  huts 
are  so  easily  rebuilt  elsewhere,  and  the 
only  result  would  be  to  frighten  the 
inhabitants,  and  especially  the  women 
and  children,  who  would  fly  to  some 
other  district  already  sufficiently  popu- 
lated. 

Such  difficulties  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  arise  were  an  efficient  tribal 
government  in  existence.  To  remedy 
this  defect  it  is  believed  that  the  best 
course  to  pursue  is  to  place  white  men 
who  know  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  people  as  native  commissioners  in 
the  various  districts,  and  as  far  as  this 
has  already  been  done  it  seems  to  be 
succeeding. 

We  have  had  an  interesting  journey 
from  Salisbury  here.  Mr.  A.  Grey  and 
Mr.  Fitzwilliam  remained  behind  some 
days,  and  then  rode  after  us,  catching 
us  up  the  day  before  we  got  here, 
while  Mr.  G.  Grey  escorted  Mrs.  Grey 
and  myself.  As  our  oxen  were  weak, 
owing  to  the  feeding  being  now  so 
bad  on  the  veldt,  we  only  trekked  at 
night.  This  had  the  advantage  of  giv- 
ing one  more  time  by  day,  but  on  the 
other  hand  one  saw  even  less  of  the 
country  than  before.  During  the  last 
week  we  passed  through  very  pretty 
scenery.  The  magoussy-trees  seem  to 
get  more  and  more  brilliantly  red.  I 
am  sure  you  will  think  the  red  in  my 
sketches  exaggerated,  but  the  view  of 
the  members  of  our  party  is  far  other- 
wise. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Grey  and  I  heard 
Lama  yelping  excitedly,  and  saw  Jim, 
our  '*  stud-groom,"  running  up  to  her. 
He  had  scarcely  reached  her  when  he 
rushed  back  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
calling  out  that  there  was  a  great  big 
snake  in  a  hole.  We  instantly  ran  for- 
ward to  see  it,  while  Dennison,  gun  in 


hand,  also  came  up,  followed  by  the 
mlufitant  Jim,  who  was  ordered  to  show 
the  place  where  the  snake  was  lying. 
He  paused  at  a  safe  distance,  pointing 
at  a  small  depression  in  the  ground. 
Dennison  poked  in  it  with  a  stick,  but 
saw    nothing.     We    then   questioned 
Jim  about  his  snake  :  '^  Was  it  large  ?  '* 
'<  Oh,  yes,  it  was  very  large  ;  he  saw  it 
down  to  here," — and  he  put  his  two 
hands  round  his  neck.     ^^  How  large 
was    it?"      "It  was  about  as    thick 
as  his  toe  !  "    Jim  was  now  pursued 
with  jeers,  during  which    Mrs.  Grey 
happened  to  look  up  at  a  small  tree 
beside  the  hole  and  saw  a  grey  lizard 
strongly  resembling  a  chameleon  has- 
tily   ascending    it.     This    was   Jim'a 
dangerous  snake  I    He  and  Hendrick: 
were  called  to  look  at  it,  but  nothing: 
would    induce    them   to  come    withia 
ten   yards,  and   even  then  only  witl^ 
crouching     bodies,    frightened    eyes,, 
and     deprecating     hands.      Dennison 
told  Hendrick  to  break  off  a  stick  for 
him,  which  he  did,  and  as  he  brought 
it  Dennison  made  a  grab  at  his  wrists  ;, 
but   Hendrick  was  too   suspicious   to- 
be   caught,  and   made  off  at  the  top* 
of  his  speed,  followed  by  Jim.    TMsi 
lizard   is,  I   believe,  the    kind   about 
which  there  is  a  Kaffir  legend,  which 
Mr.  G.  Grey  told  me  some  days  before. 
The  legend  is  as  follows :  Many  ages 
ago  God  sent  the  chameleon  to  man 
to  tell   him  that   there  was  a  future 
life.    The  devil,  overhearing  this,  sent 
a  lizard,  which  being  able  to  run  much 
faster  than  the  chameleon,  anived  first, 
and  told  men  that  "  they  should  eat 
and   drink,  for  to-morrow  they  die." 
The  lie,  having  the  proverbial   start, 
has  been  believed  and  acted  on  ever 
since.    The  species  of  lizard  which  so 
alarmed  Jim  has  at  first  sight  a  strong 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  chame- 
leon, and  perhaps  our  boys  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  them.    Certain  it  is 
that  they  are  in  mortal  dread  of  the 
latter,  and  will  not  come  near  them. 
They  were  immensely  puzzled  to  see 
us  carrying  one  about  on  our  fingers 
without  injury,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
theory  that  ''  he  bites   blacks."     We 
asked  Hendrick  one  day  on  which  side 
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of  the  road  he  would  go  if  he  saw  a  liou 
on  one  side  and  a  chameleon  on  the 
other,  and  he  did  then  indicate  that  he 
thought  a  lion  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  two,  hy  saying  '^  he  would  go  by  the 
littlest."  One  chameleon  we  caught 
had  only  one  eye.  I  noticed  that  it 
changed  color  less  rapidly  on  the  blind 
side  than  on  the  other,  but  both  sides 
became  alike  in  time  if  in  similar  con- 
ditions. 

On  the  23rd  we  outspanned  at  the 
Busapi  or  Lesapi  Biver,  near  which 
there  are  some  ruins  that  Mr.  Selous 
told  us  of  and  thought  we  should  like 
to  see.  Accordingly  we  started  after 
breakfast,  riding  about  four  miles  to 
Chipanga^s  kraal,  he  being  the  chief  to 
whom  we  were  to  apply  for  a  guide  to 
take  us  to  Chititeke  and  Chipadze's 
grave,  at  both  of  which  places  there 
were  ruins.  The  natives  are  afraid  to 
go  to  the  latter,  hence  Mr.  Selous  told 
us  we  were  to  say  we  were  his  friends 
to  induce  Chipanga  to  help  us.  The 
kraal  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on 
high,  rocky  ground  above  the  river. 
We  were  taken  to  the  further  side  of 
it,  to  where  there  was  a  rough  semi- 
circular wall  of  rock  and  stones  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  overlooking  the 
numerous  huts  of  the  village.  Here  a 
number  of  natives  were  sitting,  to 
whom  Mr.  Grey  spoke,  asking  for  the 
chief.  Some  went  to  fetch  him,  and 
presently  from  one  of  the  huts  emerged 
a  tall,  thin,  bent  old  man,  without  a  sin- 
gle hair  on  his  scalp,  but  with  a  thin, 
grey  moustache  and  beard  in  a  circle 
round  his  mouth,  and  wearing  for  sole 
garment  an  old  worn-out  green  great- 
coat, with  brass  buttons,  reaching  well 
below  his  knees.  Several  of  the  head- 
men walked  with  him  and  round  him, 
clapping  their  hands  gently  together  as 
they  approached.  He  came  up  slowly 
and  with  as  much  dignity  as  his  totter- 
ing steps  would  allow,  and  sat  down  on 
a  stone  seat  within  the  semicircle.  Mr. 
G.  Grey  told  the  old  chief  what  we 
wanted,  adding  that  I  was  Mr.  Selous^s 
friend.  The  name  had  a  markedly 
good  effect,  and  after  some  palaver 
among  themselves,  in  which  the  words 
Chititeke,  Chipadze,   Zimbabye,   etc., 


came  in,  Chipanga  told  a  boy,  dressed, 
unlike  the  others,  in  European  costume 
(and  who,  we  afterwards  found,  had 
been  Lady  Henry  Paulet's  servant  for 
a  time),  that  he  was  to  be  our  guide 
to  the  ruins.  The  boy  evidently 
wished  to  avoid  so  unpleasant  a  task, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  more  talk 
among  the  natives,  and  then  a  long 
pause,  during  which  no  one  uttered  a 
word,  and  we  remained  spectators  of 
the  scene,  wondering  what  the  outcome 
would  be,  and  whether  the  chief  would 
be  obeyed. 

Then  Chipanga  once  more  addressed 
the  boy,  who  replied  by  getting  up  and 
signing  to  us  to  follow.  This  we  did 
for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  sur- 
rounded by  most  of  the  male  popula- 
tion of  the  kraal,  particularly  the 
^' piccaninies,"  of  whom  there  were 
any  number.  Piccanin  or  picoaniny  is 
the  universal  word  to  express  '^  little  " 
or  <'a  child."  At  last  we  came  to  a 
circle  of  trees  at  the  edge  of  a  still 
traceable  ditch  enclosing  a  mass  of 
large  granite  boulders  mixed  up  with 
ruined  walls.  Here  we  dismounted, 
and  found  that  there  was  a  flat  space 
of  some  twenty  yards  between  the 
ditch  and  a  further  line  of  bank  cov- 
ered with  trees ;  and  again  inside  that 
was  a  wall  enclosing  the  granite  boul- 
ders. This  wall  was  of  better  work- 
manship than  modern  native  masonry, 
but  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  Zimbabye 
walls.  It  had  low  doorways,  with  stoner 
lintels,  the  openings  being  too  small  to 
get  through  without  crouching.  As  we 
went  round  we  saw  a  great  many  other 
bits  of  wall,  some  better,  some  worse, 
some  apparently  loopholed,  and  most 
of  them  built  with  mortar,  in  this  re- 
spect differing  from  those  at  Zimbabye, 
which  are  pure  dry-stone  work.  There 
also  seemed  to  be  some  remains  of 
modern  huts  mixed  up  with  the  older 
buildings.  One  circular  wall,  about 
the  circumference  of  an  ordinary  hut, 
but  consisting  now  of  only  three  or 
four  courses  of  stone,  had  holes  left  at 
intervals  all  round  it,  but  whether  this 
was  the  foundation  of  a  hut,  or  of  some 
more  important  ancient  building,  was 
■  not  easy  to  determine.    We  did  a  num- 
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ber  of  photographs  of  the  ruins,  with 
and  without  the  natives,  who  viewed 
our  cameras  with  scarcely  any  alarm. 
Every  available  scrap  of  ground  in  the 
fortress    was    planted    with    tobacco. 
Evidently  there  was  no  fear  in  the  na- 
tive   mind    of    anything   supernatural 
here.   We  now  asked  where  Chipadze's 
grave  was,  and   were    pointed    out  a 
group  of  rocks  and  trees  between  two 
kopjes  a  little   way  off  to  the  north- 
west.     We  walked  thither,  preceded 
by  our  guide,  but  now  not  one  of  the 
natives  except  him  would  come  another 
step  with  us.    The  grass  was  tremen- 
dously luxuriant  and  long,  and  difficult 
to  get  through,  being  high  over  our 
heads  ;    and  it  was  not  till  we  came 
right  up  to  a  wall  that  we  realized  its 
presence.    The  masonry  of  it  is  almost 
as  perfect  as  of  that  at  Zimbabye,  but 
the    stones    (if    my   recollections   are 
right)    are    somewhat  larger.     As   at 
Zimbabye,  they  are  wedge-shaped  and 
beautifully  fitted  together  in  even  rows 
without  mortar.    The  wall  is  not  con- 
tinuous,   but   fills    up    gaps   between 
boulders,  and   with   them  encloses   a 
space,  which,  at  a  guess,  Mr.  G.  Grey 
puts  at  thirty  by  fifty  yards.    The  bits 
of  wall  vary  in  size,  and  what  I  saw 
(for  I  did  not  go  round,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  through  the  jungle 
of  vegetation)    was  broken   down   in 
places,  and    nowhere  finished  at   the 
top,  80  that  one  could  not  tell  how  high 
it   may    originally   have   been.      The 
height,  where  I  measured  it,  was  about 
seven  feet  six  inches,  and  the  thick- 
ness about  five  feet  six  inches.    There 
were  four  graves  within  the  enclosure, 
one  by  itself  and  three  in  a  group.    All 
had  at  one  time  been  covered  by  huts 
of  upright  sticks,  but  not,  as  is  usual, 
plastered  with  clay,  and  with  the  ordi- 
nary thatched  roofs.    They  were  all  in 
a  more  or  less  ruinous  condition,  only 
one  still  having  any  roof  left  on.    This 
one  was  in  the  group  of  three,  and  in- 
side it  were  three  stones  arranged  in  a 
triangle,  with  a  large  clay  pot  on  them, 
just  as  natives  usually  arrange  stones 
to  support  a  pot  for  cooking.    Mr.  Grey 
saw  nothing  else  of  interest,  but  the 
place  was  so  overgrown  that  it  would 


have  been  difficult  to  see  anything  had 
it  been  there. 

When  we  returned  to  old  Chipanga 
to  thank  him,  he  received  us  graciously 
and  produced  a  large  ornamented  pot 
of  "very  good"  Kaffir  beer.  After 
our  party  had  drunk  some,  the  old 
chief,  with  trembling  hands,  raised  a 
large  cupful  to  his  mouth  and  drank  off 
its  contents  at  a  draught,  which  was 
followed  by  a  terrible  fit  of  shake-you- 
to-pieces  cough.  Mr.  G.  Grey  then 
intimated  that  the  "  chief tainesses," 
referring  to  us,  would  like  the  rest  of 
the  beer  given  to  the  people.  The 
beer  was  then  handed  out  to  each  per- 
son in  tura  in  a  ladle-shaped  gourd, 
even  the  tiny  babies  taking  long  drinks 
while  clasping  the  gourd  in  the  pret- 
tiest manner  with  their  chubby  little 
hands.  Each  person  after  drinking 
clapped  his  hands  together  softly  sev- 
eral times,  as  did  every  fresh  person 
who  joined  the  crowd.  This  is  the 
recognized  wa}'  of  expressing  respect 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  offered 
the  chief  some  beads  before  leaving, 
and  he  tottered  forward,  his  wrinkled 
old  face  quite  brightening  up  as  we 
poured  them  into  his  two  hands  held 
out  together  to  receive  them. 

I  have  told  you  about  this  visit  to 
Ghipanga^s  somewhat  fully,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  few  occasions  on  which  we  had 
any  intercourse  with  the  natives  other- 
wise than  merely  for  barter. 

Day  after  day  as  we  went  along  we 
heard  the  usual  rumors  of  lions  hav- 
ing killed  oxen  about  a  week  before 
(it  is  always  a  week  before),  and  now 
they  have  at  last  proved  true.  We 
have  been  shown  the  exact  spot  where 
the  lions  were  shot,  and  have  seen 
their  skins  and  skulls.  Mr.  Coope, 
who  is  engineering  a  new  wagon  road 
in  the  "  Devil's  Pass "  between  Salis- 
bury and  here,  is  the  principal  hero 
of  the  stor3\  A  Dutchman  had  out- 
spanned  for  the  night  on  the  road  just 
below  his  hut,  his  oxen  ns  usual  fas- 
tened to  the  trek-chain,  and  a  number 
of  Mr.  Coope's  **boys"  sleeping  close 
by,  when  a  lioness  came  up  the  road 
and  seized  the  first  living  thing  she 
came  to,  which  luckily  happened  to  be 
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an  ox,  and  not  a  '^  boy/'  The  ox  and 
the  lioness  rolled  over  together,  and 
somehow  the  trek-chain  got  twisted 
round  the  body  of  the  lioness  and  was 
held  there  by  the  rest  of  the  oxen  pull- 
iug  hard  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  Dutchman  fired  at  the  lioness,  and 
thereupon  heard  some  others  retreat- 
ing, alarmed  at  the  sound  of  the  shot. 
Awakened  by  the  noise,  Mr.  Goope 
came  down,  and  he  and  the  transport 
rider  arranged  to  sit  up  with  their  rifles 
for  the  rest  of  the  night  in  case  the 
lions  should  return.  Luckily  they  did 
not  do  so,  for  morning  broke  to  find 
both  men  lying  fast  asleep,  their  heads 
pillowed  on  the  dead  lioness.  It  was 
then  that  they  found  that  she  was 
twisted  up  so  tightly  in  the  trek-chaiu 
that  she  would  have  been  squeezed  to 
death  if  she  had  not  been  shot  first. 
Mr.  Goope  gave  Mi-s.  Grey  the  skull  of 
this  lioness.  She  was  old  and  in  very 
poor  condition,  with  her  teeth  much 
worn,  and  had  three  porcupine  quills 
in  her,  two  stuck  in  her  fore  paws,  and 
one  long  one  running  upwanls  through 
her  lower  jaw  and  piercing  her  tongue. 
They  had  all  made  bad  festering 
wounds,  so  that  the  poor  beast  must 
have  suffered  greatly. 

The  other  lions  went  up  to  a  neigh- 
boring kopje,  where  they  spent  their 
time  among  the  baboons,  whose  lives 
were  thereby  made  a  burden  to  them,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  screams  and  yells 
that  ensued  for  several  days.  After 
about  a  week  another  Dutch  transport 
rider  came  past.  He  was  warned  that 
there  were  lions  about,  but  took  no 
heed,  even  allowing  his  oxen  to  wan- 
der loose  all  night  to  feed.  This  was 
too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  lost,  and 
next  day  it  was  found  that  three  had 
been  killed  by  the  lions.  Mr.  Goope 
bought  the  carcases,  removed  two 
entirely,  and  left  the  third  for  the  lions 
to  come  back  to.  He  liad  a  little  shel- 
ter of  branches  and  poles  laid  against  a 
tree  beside  the  remaining  carcase,  and 
inside  this  he  and  his  overseer  and  the 
Dutchman  watched  for  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  lions.  It  was  moonlight, 
and  after  waiting  some  time  Mr.  Goope 
at  last  saw  the  tall  grass  divide  close  to 


him  and  the  head  of  a  lioness  appear, 
and  could  hear  the  sound  of  her  hungty 
grunts,  and  the  swish  of  her  tail  from 
side  to  side,  as  she  paused  suspiciously 
and  then  retreated.  Mr.  Goope  might 
have  shot  her  if  he  had  not  promised 
the  first  chance  to  the  transport  rider, 
whom  he  now  found  to  be  asleep. 
Presently  the  animal  returned  ;  he 
fired,  and  she  disappeared  without  a 
sound,  so  he  believed  he  had  missed 
her.  The  smoke  was  hardly  cleared 
away  before  he  became  aware  that  an- 
other lioness  was  close  by  on  the  other 
side.  He  fired  again  ;  a  roar  followed, 
and  she  also  disappeared,  and  he  could 
hear  her  moaning  in  the  grass  a  little 
way  off.  At  the  same  time  a  third  lion 
bounded  away  into  the  bush.  Next 
morning  the  first  lioness  was  found 
shot  through  the  head  and  \jing  just 
where  she  had  stood,  about  five  yards 
off.  The  second  had  gone  away  about 
a  mile,  and  was  there  despatched. 
The  third  was  no  more  seen.  The 
lioness's  skull  which  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Grey  caused  great  excitement  among 
our  ''  boys  "  that  night.  Our  outspan 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  most 
weird  was  the  scene,  —  the  wagons 
dimly  visible  among  the  tall  trees  in 
the  hollow  and  the  blazing  fire  with 
the  '^  boys  "  sitting  round  it  like  the 
witches  in  '*  Macbeth,"  eagerly  scan- 
ning the  skull  as  they  handed  it  from 
one  to  the  other  with  almost  reveren- 
tial gestures. 

Some  considerable  time  before  this 
Mr.  Goope  had  another  adventure  with 
lions.  A  detachment  of  police,  among 
whom  he  was,  had  been  sent  out  to 
bring  to  reason  a  powerful  chief. 
Their  guide  was  a  **boy"  whose 
brother  had  been  murdered  by  the 
chief,  and  who  wished  to  be  revenged 
on  him.  The  police  thought  the  chief 
would  very  likely  attack  them  under 
cover  of  night,  and  when  their  '*  boys," 
who  were  sleeping  a  little  way  off,  sud- 
denly with  a  dreadful  outcry,  rushed 
panic-stricken  towards  them,  they  at 
first  believed  that  this  was  what  had 
happened.  It  was,  however,  a  Hon 
who  had  seized  their  guide,  and  he  was 
'  calling  out  pitifully  to  the  while  man 
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to  save  him,  that  be  had  got  the  lion 
down,  hut  it  was  eating  him,  and  the 
white  man  must  be  careful,  careful  I 
And  they  heard  the  scrunching  of 
bones.  It  was  pitch  dark,  but  one  of 
the  police  held  up  a  lantern  while  Mr. 
Coope  shot.  The  lion  was  gnawing 
the  man's  arm.  The  shot  apparently 
missed,  and  the  lion  only  left  the  arm 
and  began  tearing  the  thigh  instead. 
A  second  shot  forced  the  brute  to  leave 
the  boy  and  disappear  in  the  dark- 
pess.  Mr.  Coope  stooped  down  and 
took  hold  of  the  boy's  arm,  and  it 
came  off  in  his  hand.  The  poor  fellow 
was  carried  to  the  camp,  and  all  night 
long  he  kept  alternately  raving  in  de- 
lirium, or  telling  them  pluckily  that  he 
would  soon  be  well  again.  The  lion 
had  taken  off  his  scalp  before  it  touched 
his  arm.  Next  morning  he  died,  after 
telling  them  that  the  chief  was  in 
league  with  the  lions  and  had  sent 
them  to  punish  him. 

Meanwhile  the  camp  had  settled 
down  again,  as  no  one  believed  that 
the  lions  would  venture  back  after  all 
the  disturbance.  But  all  at  once  there 
was  a  great  commotion  among  the 
horses ;  the  lions  had  attacked  them, 
and  breaking  the  rope  which  tied 
them,  they  stampeded  in  all  directions. 
The  men  thought  they  heard  one  pulled 
down  by  a  lion,  and  then  they  heard 
tearing  and  chewing  and  smacking  of 
lips.  When  daylight  came  they  went 
to  the  place  and  found  the  melancholy 
remains  of  a  trooper^s  saddle  reduced 
to  shreds  and  tatters.  Eventually  the 
lion  which  attacked  the  boy  was  killed, 
and  all  the  horaes  were  recovered, 
though  some  were  badly  mauled. 

At  the  '<  Devil's  Pass,"  we  met  a 
man  whose  terrible  experiences  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  had  often  been 
held  over  us  in  Urrorem  by  Mr.  G. 
Orey,  when  we  did  not  show  sufficient 
appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  getting 
lost  on  the  veldt.  This  man  was  trav- 
elling up  countiy  with  a  wagon,  and 
got  lost  on  the  veldt  for  forty-six  days. 
During  all  this  time  he  was  without  lire 
and  without  food,  beyond  what  an  un- 
armed man  could  procure.  For  days 
he  had  no  water,  and  was  so  tortured 


with  thirst  that  he  went  iulo  tlie  reeds 
in  hopes  that  wild  bensts  would  devour 
him.  At  last  he  came  to  a  small  vley^ 
or  pond,  of  stagnant  water.  He  lived 
upon  the  frogs  which  he  caught  in  the 
vley  and  ate  raw,  and  on  any  roots  and 
fruits  that  he  could  find ;  but  they 
were  so  hard  that  his  leeth  became 
quite  worn  down  by  them.  At  night 
he  crawled  feet  foremost  into  a  de- 
serted ant-bear's  hole,  blocking  up  the 
entrance  after  him  with  a  bundle  of 
diy  grass.  Thus  he  existed  till  some 
Dutchmen  happened  to  come  across  his 
spoor  where  he  had  worn  a  path  to  the 
vley,  and,  following  it  up,  rescued  him. 
He  was  almost  mad  with  want  and 
privation  when  they  found  him,  and 
could  not  give  a  coherent  account  of 
how  he  had  lived  all  those  awful  weeks. 
He  has  now  completely  recovered. 

At  the  Odzi  River,  about  ten  miles 
from  Umtali,  we  went  on  ahead  of  the 
wagons,  leaving  them  to  follow  slowly. 
1  think  I  enjoyed  this  ride  almost  more 
than  any  other  I  have  had,  for  the 
views  were  so  lovely,  the  hills  ideally 
beautiful  in  shape,  and  their  coloring 
of  the  rare  and  exquisite  iridescent 
tints  that  one  can  only  compare  to 
rainbows  and  mother-of-pearl.  When 
we  got  here  we  found  ourselves  minus 
an  abode  to  dwell  in,  but  finally  be- 
came the  guests  of  the  sisters  at  the 
hospital,  which  was  luckily  exempt 
except  for  one  "  boy."  This  poor  fel- 
low got  into  a  tree  to  avoid  a  veldt 
fire,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  was 
stupefied  by  the  smoke  and  fell  down. 
At  all  events  he  was  found  afterwards 
lying  on  the  ground  so  terribly  burnt 
that  he  lost  an  eye,  and  both  his  hands 
had  to  be  amputated.  This  is  the  only 
case  in  which  I  have  heard  of  any  one 
being  injured  by  these  fires.  As  a  rule 
they  are  very  tame  affairs,  just  a  nar- 
row line  of  flame  running  along  the 
ground  only  a  foot  or  two  high.  The 
grass  burns  so  quickly  that  you  do  not 
often  see  anything  like  a  sheet  of 
flame,  and  I  have  more  than  once 
walked  across  the  advancing  line  of 
fire.  When  the  grass  is  very  luxuriant 
and  the  wind  high,  then  it  is  a  differ- 
ent matter,  and  I  have  se^n  a  grassy 
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kopje  one  mass  of  flames  and  smoke, 
even  the  trees  blazing  furiously.  I 
suppose  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  fre- 
quency of  these  fires  that  the  ''  bush  " 
consists  so  rarely  of  trees  higher  than 
hawthorns,  and  that  their  stems  are  so 
conspicuously  and  inartistically  black 
in  color. 

IX. 

Bein,  September  17th. 

We  had  to  hurry  away  from  Umtaii 
several  days  earlier  than  we  had  in- 
tended, because  of  an  alteration  in  the 
time  at  which  the  steamer  for  tlie  Cape 
was  to  call  here.  So  we  had  only  time 
for  one  expedition,  —  of  course  to  a 
gold  mine,  —  but  combining  therewith 
much  pretty  scenery  and  pleasant  com- 
pany. 

The  scenery  from  Umtali  till  you  get 
to  the  flat  coast  belt,  is  all  hilly  and 
beautiful.  Umtali  is  some  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  so  the  road 
descends  nearly  the  whole  way  except 
for  a  long  hill  over  the  pass  east  of  the 
township.  Here  we  first  saw  palms 
and  bamboos  growing  on  the  banks  of 
the  streams.  The  vegetation  gets  grad- 
ually more  and  more  tropical  as  you 
descend,  but  until  we  got  to  within 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  of  the  coast, 
where  its  character  has  become  too  dif- 
ferent from  the  high  plateau  to  com- 
pare with  it,  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  the  spring  seemed  less  advanced 
the  lower  we  came,  in  spite  of  a  warmer 
atmosphere.  Indeed,  at  Salisbury  in 
the  middle  of  August,  the  flowers  were 
as  much  out  as  at  Umtali  nearly  a  fort- 
night after ;  and  it  was  only  after  heavy 
rain  a  week  later  that  we  saw  many 
new  flowers  spring  up.  Among  these 
was  a  pretty  scarlet  flower  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  periwinkle,  over  which 
we  spent  much  time  in  attempts  to  dig 
it  up  ;  but  as  after  going  down  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  its  single  long  root 
never  showed  any  indication  of  dimin- 
ishing in  size,  much  less  of  coming  to 
an  end,  we  at  last  desisted  in  despair. 
Birds  and  insects  increased  greatly  in 
numbers  and  variety  as  we  descended. 
There  had  been  comparatively  few  of 
either  on  the   high   plateau.      Large 


flocks  of  parakeets  now  flew  chattering 
and  screaming  overhead,  and  birds 
with  notes  reminding  one  of  thrushes 
and  larks  used  to  depress  me  continu- 
ally by  their  song ;  for  they  made  me 
sadly  regret  the  spring  at  home  which 
I  had  lost,  and  long  for  the  spring  here 
which  I  was  about  to  lose.  I  had  often 
heard  of  the  beautiful  staudard-wing 
nightjar,  and  was  one  day  bemoaning 
not  having  seen  any,  when  suddenly,  as 
the  sun  went  down,  with  noiseless 
flight  one  passed  close  to  me,  his  long, 
white  streamera  waving  as  he  went  by, 
and  disappeared  ghost-like  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

At  Revue  huge  moths,  like  our  own 
"  emperor  "  but  with  wings  five  or  six 
inches  across,  were  just  coming  in 
numbers  out  of  their  cocoons  ;  and 
every  now  and  then,  as  you  walked 
along,  up  started  a  monster  grasshop- 
per with  scarlet  wings  rustling  as  he 
flew ;  and  then  down  he  would  flop, 
tuck  the  scarlet  away  and  become  in- 
visible again.  One  day  I  saw  a  strange 
cloud  of  a  red-brown  color,  such  as  I 
had  never  seen  before.  It  was  a  great 
flight  of  locusts,  which  happily  passed 
away  from  us.  We  have  had  too  many 
of  these  gentry  already. 

After  descending  the  pass  near  Um- 
tali we  came  to  a  bit  of  road  continu- 
ally crossed  by  deep  ''dongas,'^  or 
watercourses,  with  a  very  steep  pitch 
in  and  out  —  such  as  it  would  never 
occur  to  one  as  possible  to  drive  into 
in  England,  but  which  one  takes  as  a 
matter  of  course  out  here.  Still,  when 
lying  in  bed  at  night,  with  one's  head 
down  and  one's  feet  up,  feeling  as  if 
the  wagon  were  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
flve  degrees,  while  the  oxen  vainly 
endeavored  to  draw  it  up  the  side  of 
the  gully,  one  could  not  help  wondering 
what  would  happen  to  one  if  the  trek- 
chain  broke.  I  said  something  of  this 
sort  to  our  conductor  one  day,  when 
he  immediately  regaled  me  with  one 
or  two  stories  of  such  accidents,  all 
ending,  <*  the  wagons  were  smashed  to 
bite." 

All  the  way  down  to  the  railway  we 
continually  passed  by  lines  of  ^<  boys  " 
carrying  goods  on  their  heads  to  Um 
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tali,  and  FetumiDg  unloaded.  This  is 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  transport, 
owing  to  the  tsetse  fly  in  the  low 
ground.  Mr.  Coope,  who  accompanied 
us  from  Umtali,  showed  quite  a  genius 
in  persuading  these  natives  to  sell  us 
their  knives  and  other  treasures.  He 
would  begin  by  talking  to  them,  gradu- 
ally bringing  them  into  such  a  state  of 
good  humor  that  they  kept  bursting 
into  fits  of  laughter.  Then  he  would 
proceed  to  barter  for  the  article  we 
wanted,  and  gradually  wheedled  them 
into  pulling  it  out  with  reluctant  hands 
and  pathetic  smile,  yet  unable  to  resist 
the  voice  of  the  charmer  —  and  the 
bright  rupees  temptingly  held  before 
them.  Nearly  all  these  ''boys"  car- 
ried pillows  —  small  carved  wooden 
stands  with  a  concave  top,  on  which  to 
rest  the  back  of  the  head.  Personally, 
I  had  far  rather  sleep  with  my  head 
on  the  ground  than  resting  on  one  of 
these,  but  tastes  differ.  Some  of  the 
natives  had  oblong  dishes  cut  out  of 
thick  bark,  or  carried  the  food  of  their 
party  wrapped  up  in  a  kind  of  cloth 
made  of  bark,  got  chiefly  from  the 
machabel-tree.  This  tree  has  a  leaf 
rather  like  a  polypo<ly  fern,  but  with 
many  more  leaflets  —  I  have  counted 
as  many  as  nineteen  on  each  side  — 
and  growing  in  graceful  tufts  like 
bunches  of  ostrich  feathers.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic 
trees  in  the  country.  The  natives  also 
usually  carry  knives,  often  with  handles 
and  sheaths  most  artistically  decorated 
in  patterns  with  fine  brass  or  copper 
wire  (probably  made  in  Germany). 
Sometimes  knobkerries  and  assegais 
are  similarly  ornamented.  Very  often 
they  carry  a  pointed  piece  of  iron,  like 
a  large  packing  needle,  in  a  sheath 
hung  round  the  neck  by  a  thong  of 
leather  like  a  boot-lace.  This  is  for 
taking  thorns  out  of  their  feet.  With 
it  are  frequently  hung  a  few  brass 
rings  like  curtain-rings,  or  a  snuff-box. 
These  last  are  of  many  sorts,  cleverly 
carved  in  wood,  and  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  shapes  and  patterns ;  or 
made  from  the  seed  vessels  of  different 
plants,  carefully  hollowed  out. 
Another  much-prized  ornament  you 


occasionally  see,  is  an  ivory-colored 
disc,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  by  which 
it  is  hung  round  the  neck.  The  disc  is 
about  as  large  as  the  bottom  of  a  tum- 
bler, and  with  a  deep  spiral  groove  on 
one  side,  the  other  being  quite  smooth. 
I  cannot  make  out  whether  these  are 
natural  or  artificial.  They  are  said  to 
come  from  a  long  way  off  inland,  and 
it  is  veiy  difficult  to  induce  a  native  to 
part  with  one. 

Considering  how  short  is  the  hair  on 
their  woolly  pates,  it  is  wonderful  what 
variety  of  ways  the  natives  have  of 
arranging  it.  Many  wear  combs  made 
of  a  dozen  or  more  quills  tied  together 
in  the  shape  of  a  half-closed  fan,  and 
this  often  fastens  in  one  or  two  shabby 
bits  of  ostrich  or  other  feathers.  Some- 
times they  divide  the  hair  by  wide 
partings  all  over  the  head,  so  that  it  is 
left  in  long  parallel  ridges.  But  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  ways  of  decorat- 
ing it,  is  by  taking  a  number  of  small 
locks  and  tying  each  of  them  closely 
round  and  round  with  a  wisp  of  g^rass, 
leaving  a  little  tuft  at  the  end,  so  that 
their  heads  look  exactly  as  if  they  had 
stuck  on  a  sort  of  cocks-comb  of  fu^^ 
sees. 

One  of  the  men  who  passed  us  had 
two  sticks  for  making  fire,  and  he 
showed  us  how  he  did  it.  One  of  the 
sticks  was  about  fifteen  inches  long, 
and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  other  was  flatter,  and  had  already 
in  it  several  shallow  round  holes  made 
by  getting  fire  on  former  occasions. 
He  took  the  latter  piece,  and  having 
cut  a  smaller,  irregular-shaped  hole  in 
it,  he  squatted  on  the  ground  holding  it 
firmly  down  at  each  end  by  his  two 
feet.  He  then  took  the  first  piece  of 
stick  and  held  it  upright  between  his 
two  palms,  and  with  the  point  of  the 
lower  end  resting  in  the  hole  he  had 
just  made  in  the  horizontal  stick.  He 
twirled  the  upright  stick  rapidly  be- 
tween his  hands,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  it  had  bored  a  round  hole  in  the 
other,  and  the  dust  so  produced  began 
to  smoke  and  then  ignited  like  tinder. 
A  companion  brought  a  little  handful 
of  fine  dry  grass  which  caught  a  spark 
from  this,  and  which  he  held  half  en- 
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closed  in  the  palms  of  his  hands,  gentiy 
blowing  on  it  till  it  flamed  up.  It  is 
perfectly  maryellous  how  little  the  na- 
tives mind  being  burned  by  a  fire. 
They  will  stand  over  one  while  the 
fiames  are  licking  up  their  bare  legs 
and  never  move,  and  will  keep  their 
hands  and  feet  in  red-hot  ashes  with 
the  utmost  indifference  for  several  sec- 
onds. 

Two  nights  after  we  left  Umtali  our 
four  mules  bolted  with  the  spider, 
which  coming  against  the  wheel  of  our 
wagon  was  finally  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion beyond  even  the  powers  of  the 
Irekker^s  friend  —  reims  —  to  remedy. 
So  it  was  left  behind  at  the  Bevue 
River.  Here  also  one  of  our  horses 
died,  in  spite  of  the  eager  ministrations 
of  the  whole  party.  Near  there  are 
some  very  tall  fan-palms.  Were  it  not 
for  the  veldt  fires  there  would  soon  be 
a  large  grove  of  them,  for  there  were 
any  number  of  young  ones  coming  up, 
and  the  burnt  remains  of  many  more. 
During  the  few  days  of  our  stay  at 
Bevue  we  had  a  good  deal  of  rain, 
coming  unusually  early  in  the  season, 
and  we  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
aerviug  the  difference  in  comfort  of  a 
life  on  the  veldt  during  wet  or  dry 
weather.  It  is  certainly  not  an  agree- 
able life  to  remain  cooped  up  in  a 
wagon,  shivering  in  clothes  in  which 
you  formerly  complained  of  heat;  the 
wood  too  wet  to  make  a  fire,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  if  the  rain  goes  on 
much  longer  you  will  run  short  of 
spirits  of  wine  and  be  unable  even  to 
make  tea.  Luckily  the  situation  was 
not  prolonged  to  this  point  with  us. 
The  dark,  rainy  nights  are  those  in 
which  lions  do  most  abound,  and  a  few 
niilcs  off  Dennison  heard  them  roaring 
near  where  he  had  outspanned  on  his 
way  back  to  join  us  with  the  buck- 
wagon.  This  gave  me  hopes  that  I 
might  still  come  across  one,  but  we  got 
down  to  Ghimoio's  without  seeing  any- 
thing of  greater  interest  than  a  puff- 
adder,  and  the  lions  abstained  from 
even  a  grunt. 

At  Chimoio^s  we  bade  a  final  fare- 
well to  our  conductor  and  boys  and  to 
the  trekking  life  we  had  so  much  en- 


joyed. I  felt  quite  a  lump  in  my  throat 
as  our  wagon  turned  away,  and  only 
saved  the  situation  by  taking  a  hasty 
'^ snap-shot"  as  it  departed.  .  From 
there  to  the  coast  you  have  to  go 
through  '^  the  fly  "  as  they  always  say 
here  ;  that  is,  the  belt  of  land  infested 
with  the  tsetse  fly,  whose  bite  is  cer- 
tain death  to  cattle,  horses,  and  don- 
keys, though  the  hitter  often  live  for  a 
few  months  after  being  bitten.  Mr. 
Goope  had  made  arrangements  for  our 
journey  from  Chimoio's  to  the  railway 
by  engaging  two  sets  of  caiTiers  and  a 
traction-engine,  besides  arranging  with 
the  Portuguese  commandant  (for  we 
had  entered  Portuguese  territory  at 
Massikessi)  for  another  set  of  carriers 
and  a  machila  or  hammock.  This 
sounds  rather  a  large  order,  but  it 
proved  Mr,  Coope's  appreciation  of  the 
situation ;  for  when  we  reached  Chi- 
moio^s  we  found  that  the  engine  drivers 
were  drunk,  the  commandant^s  prom- 
ises had  not  got  beyond  the  stage  of 
words,  and  one  set  of  carriers  had 
vanished.  Luckily  there  remained  the 
set  of  carriers  Mr.  Coope  had  brought 
with  him.  The  contents  of  the  wagon 
were  spread  out  on  the  ground,  and  to 
each  carrier  was  given  his  appointed 
load,  the  efforts  of  some  of  them  to 
skulk  off  with  less  than  their  share  of 
weight  being  amusing  to  watch.  The 
commandant  and  his  English  wife  en- 
tertained us  with  the  utmost  hospitality, 
and  at  last,  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, we  started,  the  gentlemen  walk- 
ing, and  I  in  a  hammock.  We  had  not 
gone  very  far  before  we  came  on  the 
traction-engine  standing  deserted  by  the 
roadside,  the  men  in  charge  having 
''gone  on  the  burst."  Most  of  our 
way  lay  along  the  half-finished  railway- 
line,  high  grass  or  bush  on  either  side, 
and  quantities  of  lovely  lilac  petunia- 
like  flowers  bordering  thd  track. 

Practised  machila  -  bearers  amble 
along  at  a  rate  of  about  six  miles  an 
hour,  but  mine  only  went  about  four, 
and  as  they  went,  when  Mr.  Coope, 
who  understood  their  language,  was  not 
near  enough  to  hear  them,  they  sang 
songs  in  which  the  words  "Makadse 
Mima"  (Lady  Mother,  —  mother  being 
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a  term  of  respect  among  the  natives) 
continually  recurred.  Wiiether  they 
sang  in  my  praise  or  not  I  cannot  tell, 
but  as  when  previously  bargaining  witli 
Mr.  Coope  about  their  pay,  they  had 
admitted  that  though  tall  I  was  not  fat, 
I  hope  it  was  the  former. 

At  dusk  we  stopped  after  going  about 
ten  miles,  and  then  found  that  two  of 
our  carriers  were  missing,  and  those 
two  carried  most  of  our  food  and  uten- 
sils. We  had  some  tea,  a  little  very 
peppery  desiccated  soup,  some  very  dry 
salt  ham,  and  some  biscuits,  —  not  an 
inviting  meal  for  tired  and  thirsty  men. 
With  the  aid  of  a  patrol-tin,  a  basin,  a 
frying-pan,  and  the  lid  of  a  biscuit-tin, 
which  had  to  do  treble  duty  as  cups, 
plates,  pots,  and  pans,  we  managed 
very  well.  The  tent  was  put  up  for 
me,  and  the  men  slept  outside  wrapped 
in  waterproof  sheets.  It  was  lucky 
they  had  them,  for  the  dew  was  so 
heavy  that  the  tent  was  dripping  inside 
when  I  got  up  next  morning.  We 
were  off  again  by  sunrise,  only  stopping 
for  an  hour  or  so  before  midday  to  rest 
and  eat,  and  hurrying  on  in  hopes  of 
catching  a  "  construction  "  train  which 
was  to  bring  up  rails  to  '^  ninety  mile 
peg."  Mr.  Coope  had  surveyed  a  good 
deal  of  this  country  some  time  before, 
and  told  me  that  near  here  he  had  been 
waked  one  night  by  myriads  of  bites, 
and  found  he  was  assailed  by  a  column 
of  ants  marching  across  country  and 
destroying  everything  in  their  course. 
Every  chicken  he  had  was  bitten  to 
death  by  them,  for  being  shut  up  they 
could  not  escape.  I  don't  think  I  have 
ever  mentioned  the  ''stink  ants"  to 
you.  They  are  the  only  kind  that  ever 
troubled  us.  It  is  said  that  if  you  an- 
noy them  in  any  way,  as,  for  instance, 
by  treading  on  them  or  unwittingly 
burning  them  in  your  campfire,  they 
emit  a  most  horrible  odor.  Certainly 
every  now  and  then  we  did  experience 
such  odora,  but  I  never  investigated  to 
see  whether  they  were  made  by  the 
ants  or  not.  No  other  insects  ever 
troubled  us  at  all,  during  the  whole 
of  our  wagon  journey,  though  the 
horses  and  cattle  were  covered  with 
ticks. 


We  reached  ninety  mile  peg  just  in 
time  to  catch  the  train,  and  were  al* 
lowed  to  go  down  to  seventy-five  mile 
peg  in  one  of  the  empty  trucks.  For 
some  way  we  kept  along  the  watershed, 
which  in  some  parts  is  so  narrow  that 
you  almost  see  over  both  sides  at  once. 
Once  or  twice  wc  went  through  a  patch 
of  almost  tropical  forest.  The  trees 
were  very  large  —  they  would  look 
large  in  England  —  with  tall,  bare 
stems.  Some  were  buttressed  at  the 
bottom  as  though  boards  had  been  put 
against  them  ;  others  looked  like  living 
fagots,  the  sticks  of  which  had  partly 
grown  together  and  sprouted  at  the 
top. 

A  few  miles  from  "seventy-five/' 
the  line  winds  along  a  series  of  narrow 
cuttings  and.  embankments,  from  the 
latter  of  which  you  get  very  fine  ex- 
tended views,  the  crimson  of  the  ma- 
goussy-trees  and  the  rich  green  of  the 
large  Kaffir  plums,  which  remind  me 
of  evergreen  oaks,  giving  a  splendid 
effect  of  color,  backed  by  blue  hills  in 
the  distance.  The  line  is  single,  the 
gauge  only  two  feet,  and  the  earthen 
embankments  are  so  extremely  high 
and  steep  that  they  look  as  though 
they  must  be  washed  out  with  the  first 
heavy  rain.  As  we  passed  through 
one  of  the  cuttings  a  snake,  which  had 
evidently  fallen  in  over  the  top,  reared 
itself  up  and  struck  at  our  truck  with 
all  its  force,  falling  back  impotently,  as 
with  the  indifference  of  fate  the  train 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 

At  "seventy-five"  we  were  taken 
straight  to  Herkuer's,  the  only  "  house 
of  accommodation  "  in  the  place  which 
has  no  bar ;  and  I  must  say  that  the 
following  night  I  was  thankful  there 
was  such  an  abode  to  go  to,  for  any* 
thing  like  the  noise  and  drunkenness  at 
the  bars  I  never  heard.  We  had  some 
nice  little  huts  to  sleep  in  with  thatched 
roofs  and  bamboo  walls.  On  arriving 
we  asked  for  dinner,  and  were  told  that 
they  would  neither  provide  us  with 
food  nor  cook  for  us,  though  they 
would  allow  us  a  Barmecide's  feast  in 
the  shape  of  empty  cups  and  plates. 
Luckily  our  missing  boys  having 
turned  up,  we    had   some  provisions 
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with  us,  and  though  I  cannot  say  that 
either  then:  quality  or  variety  were  very 
enticing,  we  were  far  beyond  minding 
trifles  of  that  sort.  On  the  second  day 
we  attempted  to  improve  our  fare  by 
buying  some  tinned  cabbage  at  the 
store,  but  when  opened  the  odor  was 
such  that  with  one  accord  we  fled 
hastily  from  the  hut. 

Our  carriers  were  paid  the  day  after 
we  arrived,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  a  neighboring  store,  where  they 
spent  a  large  propoHion  of  the  48.  6d. 
they  had  earned  in  purchasing  the 
storekeeper's  whole  stock  of  parasols  — 
marvellous  objects,  with  each  section 
of  a  different  and  flaring  color.  The 
boys  paraded  the  village  with  these 
over  their  heads,  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear  with  child-like  delight.  It  was  the 
more  comic  as  they  don't  care  a  bit  how 
hot  the  sun  is  on  their  heads,  and  any- 
thing they  put  on  them  is  simply  with 
a  view  to  ornament,  as,  for  instance, 
the  brim  of  a  straw  hat  without  its 
crown.  But  some  tribes  always  wear 
hats,  some  of  which  are  like  our  famil- 
iar '^  chimney-pots,"  but  made  of  grass, 
and  looking  quite  as  absurd.  The  men- 
tion of  parasols  reminds  me  of  what  I 
do  not  think  I  told  you  before  —  how*  I 
broke  the  stick  of  my  umbrella  at  Pa- 
lapsye,  and  had  it  mended  by  a  Bechu- 
ana  native.  It  came  back  spliced  with 
ornamental  brass  wire-work  in  beau- 
tiful patterns.  The  only  drawback  was 
that  it  would  neither  open  nor  shut. 

Next  morning  we  left  by  train  for 
Pontes  villa,  the  line  being  laid  in  zig- 
zags where  the  ground  sloped  steeply, 
and  the  last  few  miles  crossing  an  abso- 
lutely fiat  plain  just  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  one  vast  marsh  in  the 
rainy  season.  Hero  we  ought  to  have 
seen  herds  of  zebras,  buffaloes,  and  all 
sorts  of  antelopes,  as  they  frequently 
come  pretty  close  to  the  train  ;  but  our 
usual  luck  attended  us,  and  though  I 
was  told  that  the  distant  black  dots 
were  some  of  these  animals,  they  might 
just  as  well  have  been  the  common  cow 
for  anything  I  could  see. 

The  guard  of  our  train,  whose  red 
and  yellow  ^'  blazer  "  and  shabby  grey 
wideawake  hardly  recalled  the  spick- 


and-span  uniformed  guard  of  England, 
spent  his  time  in  trying  to  shoot  every 
hawk  or  crow  we  passed.  It  amused 
him,  and  did  not  hurt  the  birds.  When 
not  shooting  he  kept  striking  matches 
and  throwing  them  into  the  long  grass 
on  either  side,  and  whenever  it  caught 
fire  he  pointed  out  the  fact  to  us  with 
conscious  pride.  He  must  have  used 
up  several  boxes  in  this  way.  I  caught 
a  number  of  tsetse  flies  in  the  train, 
which  were  buzzing  about  just  as  a 
horsefly  would  do  at  home,  but  un- 
luckily some  ants  afterwards  got  into 
the  box  in  which  I  kept  them  and  ate 
them  all  up.  A  little  way  from  Pontes- 
villa  two  of  the  wheels  of  our  railway 
carriage  went  off  the  line.  This  is 
apparently  so  common  an  occurrence 
that  some  of  the  passengers  did  not  on 
this  occasion  even  take  the  trouble  to 
get  out.  In  about  ten  minutes  the 
wheels  were  put  back  on  the  line,  and 
we  reached  Pontesvilla  safely,  having 
been  nine  hours  going  seventy-five 
miles. 

Pontesvilla  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pungwe,  which  is  here  a  tidal  river. 
The  S.S.  Kimberley  came  up  soon 
after  our  arrival,  and  we  were  hurried 
off  into  it,  as  the  captain  wished  to 
start  before  the  tide  turned.  Never- 
theless, soon  after  starting,  we  stuck 
on  a  sandbank,  and  remained  there  till 
the  tide  rose  again  next  morning.  The 
Pungwe  is  very  wide  here,  and  the 
water  is  so  muddy  as  to  curdle  in 
almost  solid  masses  as  the  steamer  cuts 
through  it.  The  land  on  either  side  is 
absolutely  fiat,  and  very  little  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  It  is  clothed 
with  innumerable  small  trees  about  the 
size  of  large  hop-poles,  which  are  said 
to  be  mangroves.  These  are  continu- 
ally undermined  by  the  current,  and 
the  banks  seem  to  consist  of  nothing 
but  the  overhanging  roots  of  trees 
about  to  fall,  while  the  edge  of  the 
water  is  lined  with  those  that  have 
already  fallen.  White  egrets  stand  in 
the  mud  among  them,  and  in  one  place 
we  saw  a  troop  of  monkeys  clambering 
along.  We  reached  Beira  on  Septem- 
ber 13th,  being  most  kindly  received  by 
the  British  consul,  and  are  now  wait« 
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ing  in  his  bouse  for  the  steamer  to  take 
us  home. 

Four  days  after  we  came  down  the 
Pungwe,  some  '^  boys  "  going  along  in 
a  boat  some  miles  above  the  town,  saw 
a  lion  half  sunk  in  the  soft  mud  at  the 
edge  of  the  river,  so  they  rowed  up  to 
him,  and  as  he  could  not  extricate  him- 
self they  beat  him  to  death  with  their 
oars,  and  brought  him  down  to  Beira. 
Is  it  not  provoking  to  think  that  if  we 
had  come  down  four  days  later  we 
should  have  seen  him  ?  As  it  is,  I 
have  spent  live  months  in  the  country 
without  seeing  either  lion,  crocodile, 
or  hippopotamus.  What  has  been  the 
use  of  coming  to  Africa  I 


From  The  Fortnightly  BeTiew. 
MB.  PEEL  AND  HIS  PREDECESSOBS. 

The  late  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  retired  from  the  chair 
amid  a  perfect  chorus  of  congratula- 
tions in  Parliament  and  the  press  on 
the  exceptional  success  with  which  he 
has  discharged  the  difficult  duties  and 
maintained  the  high  dignity  of  his 
office.  It  would  be  alike  unjust  and 
ungracious  to  suggest  that  these  enthu- 
siastic eulogies  are  undeserved.  Ko 
competent  critic  of  Mr.  Peel's  conduct 
in  the  chair  could,  for  a  moment,  think 
of  denying  that  he  has  been  an  able 
and  authoritative  speaker ;  or  even, 
though  this  is  a  point  on  which  only  a 
very  prolonged  experience  indeed  could 
entitle  any  one  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence, that  his  merits  surpass  those 
displayed  by  the  majority  of  his  prede- 
cessora  in  that  office  in  the  course  of 
the  present  century.  Of  these  he  has 
had  seven  ;  but  inasmuch  as  two  of 
them,  Sir  John  Mitford  and  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby,  only  occupied  the  chair  for  a 
year  and  four  years  respectively,  we 
may  say  that  the  number  of  his  com- 
petitors is  practically  reduced  to  five. 
The  comparison,  therefore,  would  lie 
between  Mr.  Peel  and  Speakers  Abbot, 
Manners  Sutton,  Shaw-Lefevre,  Deu- 
ison,  and  Brand  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted, 
though  the  fact  of  course  has  more 
than  one  significance,  that  his  term  of 


office  has  been  the  shortest  of  them  all. 
It  is  probable  that  no  man  now  lives 
who  sat  in  Parliament  under  the  speak- 
ership of  Mr.  Abbot,  which  came  to  a 
close  in  1817 ;  while  even  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  only  been  three  years  in  the 
House  when  Sir  Henry  Manners  Sut- 
ton vacated  the  chair  to  be  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Viscount  Canterbury. 
If,  therefore,  the  comparison  is  to  be 
confined  to  a  period  for  which  the  evi- 
dence of  living  witnesses  who  had 
adequate  opportunities  of  observation 
is  available,  Mr.  Peel's  record  can  only 
be  compared  to  any  purpose  with  those 
of  the  last  three  speakers  who  preceded 
him  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
Mr.  Denison,  and  Mr.  Brand.  And, 
undoubtedly,  unless  the  eulogies  to 
which  we  have  referred  are  excessive, 
we  should  have  to  conclude  that  his 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity  along, 
let  us  say,  with  that  of  Onslow,  when 
those  of  the  three  speakers  who  be- 
came respectively  Lord  Eversley,  Lord 
Ossington,  and  Lord  Hampden  are  lost 
in  the  shadowy  company  of  Adding- 
tons.  Abbots,  and  Abercrombics. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  so.  Posterity 
will  judge  of  speakers  as  it  has  judged, 
judges,  and  will  judge  of  poets ;  and 
contemporary  opinion  in  the  one  case, 
as  in  the  other,  can  only  make  guesses 
at  its  verdict.  Still  I  cannot  but  think 
that  one  may  guess  with  a  good  deal  of 
plausibility  that  not  posterity  merely, 
but  the  public  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence,  will  decline  to  approve  the 
elevation  of  the  excellent  and  most 
efficient  speaker  whose  retirement  we 
are  all  regretting  to  the  position  of  ex- 
traordinary pre-eminence  which  is 
claimed  for  him.  And  if  anyhody  re- 
tains the  balance  of  his  judgment  in 
those  days  (which,  to  some  of  us  in 
hours  of  despondency,  seems  doubtful 
upon  present  appearances),  it  will  be 
perceived,  by  that  retrospective  critic 
at  any  rate,  that  while  Mr.  PeePs  con- 
duct of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  from 
1884  to  1895,  can  be  clearly  made  out 
from  contemporary  records,  to  have 
been  able  and  successful,  the  extrava- 
gant eulogies  showered  upon  him  at  his 
retirement  were  merely  the  utterances 
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of  that  spirit  of  '^  sensational "  exag- 
geration which  can  neither  praise  nor 
blame  anything  with  any  sense  of 
measure,  and  which  nowadays  so  largely 
pervades  our  periodical  literature,  and 
makes  itself  so  constantly  felt,  not  only 
in  our  public  speaking,  but  even  in  the 
commonplaces  of  social  converse. 

Other  causes,  too,  have  no  doubt 
contributed  to  the  same  result,  and, 
indeed,  one  such  case,  and  a  most 
influential  one,  obtrudes  itself  upon 
notice.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Parliament,  and  so 
vigorously  vocal  a  body  of  writers  for 
the  newspaper  press,  have  had  so  short 
an  experience  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  are  really  so  ignorant,  if  I 
may  say  so  without  offence,  of  even  the 
traditions  of  past  Parliamentary  gener- 
ations on  this  subject.  The  history  of 
the  speakership  begins  for  many  of 
them  when  Mr.  Brand  was  about  mid- 
way in  his  career ;  not  a  few  of  them 
were  in  long  clothes,  some  of  them  un- 
born, when  Mr.  Brand's  immediate 
predecessor  was  called  to  the  chair.  It 
is  difficult  for  them  to  realize  that  the 
resolution  of  thanks  moved  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  on  the  9th  of  April  is 
substantially  '^  common  form  ;  "  that 
speaker  after  speaker  has  been  assured 
that  the  House  ^*  fully  appreciates  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  has  dis- 
charged his  duties,"  and  entertains  the 
strongest  sense  not  only  '<  of  the  firm- 
ness and  dignity  with  which  he  has 
maintained  its  privileges,"  but  also  of 
(what  many  an  ardent  youth  has  doubt- 
less regarded  as  a  special  compliment 
to  Mr.  Peel)  the  '^  urbanity  and  kind- 
ness which  have  uniformly  marked  his 
conduct  in  the  chair,  and  which  have 
secured  for  him  the  esteem  and  grati- 
tude of  every  member  of  the  House." 
Even  if  they  do  realize  that  this  reso- 
lution is  common  form  in  Parliamen- 
tary procedure,  they  are  assuredly  not 
likely  to  have  assimilated  the  fact  that 
the  tributes  paid  to  a  retiring  speaker 
from  the  two  front  benches,  are  them- 
selves in  a  large  measure  the  common 
V  form  of  Parliamentary  rhetoric,  and 
that  when  an  orator  of  more  originality 


than  usual  departs  from  it,  it  is  for  the 
pleasure  of  launching  some  picturesque 
phrase  which  has  been  suggested  rather 
by  his  own  artistic  instincts  than  by  it» 
special  appropriateness  to  the  object. 
Thus  it  was  of  Mr.  Denison,  certainly 
not  a  speaker  exceptionally  remarkable 
for  the  commanding  quality  of  his  an* 
thority,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  observed  in 
characteristic  fashion,  that  even  the 
*' rustle  of  his  robes"  as  he  rose  to 
rebuke  a  breach  of  order  was  sufficient 
to  awe  an  offender  into  submission. 
In  the  language,  in  short,  of  the  leader 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  for  the  time  being,, 
each  retiring  speaker  in  turn  has  spe* 
cially  distinguished  himself  in  the  dis* 
play  of  the  qualities  demanded  by 
his  office.  An  Amurath  of  prompt!* 
tude,  firmness,  impartiality,  and  urban« 
ity,  invariably  succeeds  an  Amurath 
of  readiness,  decision,  fairmindedness,. 
and  conciliatory  manners.  It  is  only 
right  that  it  should  be  so;  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  without  infringing 
the  proper  and,  indeed,  indispensable 
conventions  of  public  life.  Nor,  of 
course,  do  I  suggest  that  even  the 
youngest  journalist  or  member  of  Par- 
liament is  theoretically  unaware  of  the 
conventionality  of  all  such  ceremonial 
proceedings.  It  is  easy,  however,  X<y 
understand  that  this  fact  does  not,  and 
cannot,  come  home  to  him  as  it  comes^ 
home  to  those  who  have  been  them- 
selves eye-witnesses  of  three  of  these 
ceremonies,  and  retain  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  account  given  them  by 
eye-witnesses  of  a  fourth. 

Some,  to  be  sure,  among  the  high 
qualities  ascribed  on  these  occasions  to 
speakers  may  be  predicated  of  all  of 
them  with  substantial  truth,  and  in  sub- 
stantially equal  amount.  No  speaker, 
of  modern  times  at  any  rate,  has  ever 
been  accused,  or  perhaps,  save  in  a  few 
irritated  minds,  and  then  only  for  a  few 
irritated  moments,  even  suspected,  of 
partiality.  Nor  have  any  of  them  ever- 
failed  of  a  desire  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  office  ;  a  weakness  of  human- 
nature  co-operates  with  its  strength  to 
secure  that.  Zeal,  industry,  vigilance, 
and  so  forth  they  have  none  of  them 
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ever  wanted.  The  attribuiion  of  these 
merits  might  well  be  stereotyped,  and 
historical  accuracy  would  not  be  vio- 
lated by  assuming  that  every  speaker 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  equally  worthy 
of  it.  But,  of  course,  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  one  speaker  superior 
to  another  are  the  intellectual  qualities 
of  acuteness,  readiness,  and  mastery 
of  Parliamentary  law  ;  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  courage,  firmness,  and  self- 
restraint  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  that 
indispensable  '*  authority,"  which  is 
probably  much  more  closely  connected 
with  physical  than  with  either  moral  or 
intellectual  characteristics,  but  which 
no  doubt  possesses  afiinities  with  all 
three.  It  Was  to  this  last-mentioned 
gift  that  Mr.  Feel  was  no  doubt  most 
largely  indebted.  He  unquestionably 
inspired  more  awe,  in  his  later  years  of 
office  at  any  rate,  than  some,  at  any 
rate,  of  his  predecessors.  Peculiarities 
of  physique  had,  of  course,  not  a  little 
share  in  the  production  of  this  effect. 
His  tall  stature,  his  stately  bearing,  his 
resonant  and  powerful  voice,  in  its 
stronger  tones,  so  admirably  expressive 
of  indignant  displeasure,  all  in  their 
several  degrees  contributed  to  it.  The 
*'  natural  dignity  "  which  his  most  ar- 
dent admirers  attributed  to  him  in  such 
unbounded  measure,  was  doubtless  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent  a  personal 
attribute  ;  yet  not  quite  to  the  extent 
supposed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no 
speaker  within  living  memory,  and 
probably  none  within  reach  of  living 
tradition,  has  ever  been  wanting  in 
dignity.  It  would  be  a  wonder  if  any 
had.  The  position  is  a  great  one  ;  far 
too  august,  indeed,  not  to  react  upon 
and  influence  the  bearing  of  its  occu- 
pant. Historic  traditions,  immemorial 
and  splendid,  surround  the  chair  with 
an  aura  of  majesty  which  at  one  and 
the  same  time  inspires  the  speaker  and 
illudes  the  spectator.  The  former 
would  be  truly  a  poor  creature  if  his 
demeanor  did  not  borrow  some  dignity 
from  his  office  ;  the  latter  would  be  a 
dull  dog  indeed  if  he  did  not  lend  it 
still  more  from  his  own  imagination. 
If  a  speaker  has  what  is  called  a  good 
presence  he  is  naturally  described  as 


dignified  ;  if  not,  he  is  admired  the 
more  for  being  dignified  without  it. 
Mr.  Peel  in  the  chair  filled  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  to  the  House  of  Commons^ 
as  Mr.  Irving  on  the  stage  fills  the  eye 
of  the  playgoer  at  the  Lyceum.  No 
one  certainly  could  have  said  that  of 
Mr.  Brand ;  yet  surely  even  the  young* 
est  of  members  and  journalists  must  be 
able  to  remember  the  time  when  the 
''  extraordinary,  natural  dignity  "  which 
carried  off  Mr.  Brand's  insufficient 
inches,  was  the  theme  of  general  ad- 
miration. It  is  hardly  just  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Lord  Hampden 
thus  completely  to  ignore  the  signal 
success  with  which  he  overcame  phys- 
ical drawbacks  hardly  less  marked  than 
the  counter  advantages  of  his  sue* 
cessor. 

Dignity,  however,  though  it  may 
assist  ^^  authority, ".is  not  identical  with 
it.  In  moments  of  excitement  the 
appeal  to  the  eye  goes  for  nothing.  It 
is  the  voice,  its  words,  their  tone  and 
accent  —  these  and  the  associations 
which  they  awaken,  and  the  knowledge 
of  what  they  portend,  which  recall  the 
rebellious  to  their  senses  ;  and  the 
late  speaker  undoubtedly  possessed  an 
abundant  measure  of  the  potent  in- 
fluence which  these  things  confer. 
But  so  also  did  Speaker  Brand.  I 
should  certainly  say  that  his  control 
over  the  House  was  little  less  complete 
than  that  of  Mr.  Peel  in  his  later  years 
of  office,  and  much  more  assured  than 
was  that  of  the  latter  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  his  term.  And,  judging  from 
my  still  lively  recollections  of  the  re- 
port of  men  who  sat  in  Parliaments  of 
the  'forties  and  'fifties,  they  were 
neither  of  them  regarded  with  such 
profound  reverence  as  was  paid  during 
seventeen  years  of  office  to  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre.  The  fame,  indeed,  of  this 
great  speaker,  and  in  particular  his 
reputation  for  intellectual  ability  and 
profound  acquaintance  with  Parlia- 
mentary law  and  precedent  long  sur- 
vived his  retirement,  and  may  even  be 
said  to  have  more  or  less  overshad- 
owed the  blameless,  if  undistinguished, 
record  of  his  immediate  successor  in 
the  chair.    There  is,  therefore,  a  dis- 
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iinct  note,  if  not  of  proved  exaggera- 
tion, at  any  rate  of  most  hazardous 
prediction  in  the  language  of  those 
panegyrists  who  undertake  to  assure  us 
that  Mr.  Feel's  speakership  will,  a  gen- 
eration hence,  take  rank  in  our  political 
annals  as  ''  the  speakership  of  the  cen- 
tury." When  the  historian  is  left,  as 
he  then  will  be,  with  no  materials  to 
work  upon  save  traditional  evidences 
of  the  contemporary  i^nd  posthumous 
repute  in  which  each  successive 
speaker  was  held,  he  will  be  at  any 
rate  no  less  likely  —  perhaps  more 
likely,  considering  the  greater  fickle- 
ness of  the  popular  memory  in  these 
days  —  to  assign  that  position  to  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  than  to  Mr.  Peel. 

It  will  be  said,  however,  and  with 
perfect  truth,  that  the  conditions  of  a 
trae  comparison  between  the  records 
of  these  two  eminent  persons  do  not 
exist.  To  have  been  a  strong  and 
authoritative  speaker  during  any  period 
between  1867  and  the  present  day  has 
required  far  greater  strength  of  char- 
acter and  force  of  personality  than  to 
have  earned  that  fame  at  any  time  be- 
tween the  first  Reform  Act  and  the 
introduction  of  household  suffrage. 
This,  let  it  be  again  admitted,  is  un- 
deniably true,  and  one  may  further 
limit  the  fii*st-mentioned  of  these 
periods  by  dating  it  from  1875,  the 
epoch  of  Mr.  ParuelPs  first  appearance 
in  Parliament,  and  the  invention  of  the 
Irish  '^  policy  of  exasperation."  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  the  comparison,  to 
be  in  any  degree  profitable  or  instruc- 
tive, must  be  confined  to  twenty  years 
and  to  two  competitors.  Mr.  Peel's 
conduct  of  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons  between  1884  and  1895  must 
be  compared  with  Mr.  Brand's  conduct 
of  it  between  1872  and  1884. 

To  attempt  to  pursue  such  a  com- 
parison in  any  detail,  and  to  assign 
quantitative  values  to  the  qualities  pos- 
sessed respectively  by  each  of  the  two 
speakers  in  question,  would,  apart  from 
its  invidiousness,  be  signally  absurd. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  prove,  and  I 
am  not  in  the  least  concerned  to  main- 
tain, that  Mr.  Peel's  predecessor  was 
either  his  superior  or  even  his  equal  as 


a  moderator  of  the  debates,  and  a 
guardian  of  the  privileges  —  and  man- 
ners —  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Enough  will  have  been  done  for  my 
purpose  if  I  suggest  certain  reasons 
for  demurring  to  that  excessive  exalta- 
tion of  the  late  speaker's  merits  and 
achievements  which  imports  Bomething 
more  than  a  bare  claim  on  his  behalf  to 
be  credited  with  ability  superior  to  that 
of  his  predecessor,  and  implies,  unless 
it  be  the  merest  insincerity  of  adula- 
tion, that  he  was  a  sort  of  heaven-sent 
redeemer  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  state  of  indiscipline  and  dis- 
organization into  which)  under  that 
predecessor,  it  had  been  allowed  to 
lapse.  This  may  not  be  meant,  and 
perhaps  is  not  meant,  by  most  of  Mr. 
Feel's  unmeasured  eulogists,  but  it  is 
an  almost  inevitable  inference  from  the 
very  excess  of  their  panegyrics,  and  it 
is,  of  course,  whether  an  intentional  or 
not,  a  gross  injustice  to  the  late  Lord 
Hampden. 

How  little  this  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated eleven  years  ago,  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  recently  and  — 
for  one  party,  perhaps  —  somewhat  in- 
opportunely reminded.  But  Sir  Her- 
bert Maxwell's  reminiscences  of  the 
events  of  1884  —  of  the  inconsolable 
regrets  expressed  for  the  loss  of  Sir 
Heniy  Brand,  and  the  despondent 
presages  inspired  by  the  Parliamentary 
obscurity  of  his  successor  —  really  lent 
themselves  to  more  than  one  moral. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  used  them  effec- 
tively enough  to  prove  —  if  such  a 
proposition  required  proof  —  that  a 
member  of  Parliament  previously  little 
known  to  his  colleagues  may  admirably 
replace  a  speaker  supposed  to  be  Irre- 
placeable. They  are,  however,  at  least 
equally  material  as  showing  that  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  consider  every 
good  speaker  irreplaceable  until  he  is 
actually  replaced.  And  as  a  matter  of 
historical  fact,  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Peel's 
ability  to  replace  Sir  Henry  Brand 
were  not  by  any  means  immediately 
dispelled.  Those  who  have  watched 
professionally,  so  to  speak,  his  highly 
honorable  and  successful  career  in  the 
chair,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
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close,  are  well  aware  that  that  success 
was  all  the  more  honorable  to  him  be- 
cause it  was  only  gradually  achieved. 
About  one-fourth  —  no  excessive  pro- 
portion, it  may  readily  be  admitted  — 
of  his  official  life  was  spent  in  acquir- 
ing or  perfecting  those  powers  which 
had  to  be  displayed  in  their  maturity 
before  his  complete  fitness  for  his  office 
could  be  regarded  as  demonstrated,  and 
his  reputation  as  established.  Through- 
out another  period,  equal  perhaps  to 
about  a  half  of  his  whole  term,  that 
reputation  went  on  steadily  increasing  ; 
and  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  his  occupancy  of  the  chair,  his  fame 
has,  in  the  phrase  of  Thucydides, 
^'  won  its  way  to  the  mythical."  That 
Mr.  Peel  is,  and  was  from  the  first,  the 
ideal  and  heaven-born  speaker  is  a 
legend  of  the  present  Parliament  which 
one  could  almost  watch  in  the  making. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  fortunes  of 
his  official  career  were,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  for  some  considerable  time, 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  very  cause 
which  has  now  unhappily  cut  it  short 
at  the  acme  of  its  success.  For  more 
than  one  session  it  seemed  gravely  un- 
certain whether  his  health  was  suffi- 
ciently robust  or,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently 
equable  to  bear  the  strain  ;  and  it  was 
during  the  same  period,  perhaps  as  a 
consequence  of  the  same  cause,  that 
Mr.  Peel  had  to  combat,  and  did  at 
last  completely  overcome,  certain  hin- 
drances to  efficiency  which  he  at  first 
encountered.  The  eulogies  which  have 
been  recently  pronounced  on  the  late 
speaker's  imperturbable  placidity  of 
temper  were  singularly  maladroit.  He 
is,  in  fact,  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
inaccuracy.  For,  indeed,  to  be  known 
to  possess  a  quick  and  warm  temper  is, 
when  once  he  has  acquired  control  of 
it,  a  distinct  source  of  strength  to  any 
one  charged  with  authority  over  the 
proceedings  of  a  public  assembly.  His 
self-restraint  invites  respect,  while  the 
knowledge  that  it  has  its  limits  inspires 
prudence.  Mr.  Peel's  temper  was  not, 
and  is  not,  placid  in  the  sense  of  slow 
to  move  ;  and  though  it  became  at  last, 
it  was  not  at  fii-st,  by  any  means  im- 
perturbable in  the  chair.    In  his  earlier 
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encounters  with  the  troublesome,  a 
distinct  tendency  to  irritability  placed 
him  at  a  disadvantage ;  it  was  by  de- 
grees only  that  he  acquired  a  self- 
command  which,  in  his  later  career, 
was  never  endangered  except  on  one 
occasion,  strangely  enough,  perhaps, 
by  the  insolence  of  a  member  too  noto- 
rious for  the  brutality  of  his  manners 
to  be  capable,  one  would  have  thought, 
of  disturbing  it. 

So,  too,  with  Mr.  Peel's  "  rapidity  " 
and  ''  decision  "  in  dealing  with  points 
of  order  and  practice.  These  also  were 
acquired,  not  original,  qualities,  or,  at 
any  rate,  they  were  qualities  which 
were  far  from  conspicuous  in  his  earlier 
rulings,  and  for  the  former  of  which  he 
was  to  the  last  less  remarkable  than 
his  predecessor.  And  though  his  pro- 
nouncements were  doubtless  generally 
sound,  they  were  not  invariably  con- 
vincing—  one  of  the  latest  of  them 
indeed,  as  to  the  right  of  a  member  to 
evade  the  tellers,  though  he  has  re- 
mained in  the  House  after  the  doors 
have  been  locked  for  a  division,  being 
certainly  opposed  to  a  Parliamentary 
rule  enforced  within  the  last  thirty 
years  against  a  near  relative  of  my 
own,  whom  I  well  remember  to  have 
been  publicly  and  solemnly  repri- 
manded by  Mr.  Speaker  Denison  for 
this  very  irregularity. 

But  no  doubt  Mr.  Peel's  highest  title 
to  fame  is  founded  mainly  upon  the 
two  grounds  of  the  commanding  and, 
indeed,  awe-inspiring  authority  which, 
after  the  first  two  or  three  sessions  of 
his  speakership,  he  exercised  over  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  admi- 
rably judicial  union  of  firmness  and 
moderation  with  which  he  wielded  the 
large  and  novel  discretionary  power, 
over  the  privileges  of  debate  and  in 
other  matters,  which  was  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  new  rules.  Nor  would  I, 
for  a  moment,  be  understood  to  ques- 
tion the  weight  and  magnitude  of  these 
two  claims.  As  to  the  facts  on  which 
they  are  founded,  it  would  be  even 
more  absurd  than  ungracious  to  dispute 
them.  Mr.  Peel's  controlling  power 
over  the  House  of  Commons  was  patent 
even  to  the  least  experienced  eye,  and 
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in  the  present  Parliament  it  lias  been 
emphasized  by  contrast  with  the  weak- 
ness of  an  exceptionally  unauthorita- 
tive chairman  of  committees.  That  he 
has  held  the  balance  singularly  even  as 
between  majorities  and  minorities  is 
also  as  undeniable  as  is  the  value  of 
the  service  which  he  has  thereby  ren- 
dered in  showing  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  speaker  to  exercise  this  almost 
despotic  authority  without  any  of  the 
apprehended  damage  to  that  reputation 
for  rigid  impartiality  which  is  the  most 
precious  attribute  of  the  chair.  The 
conscientious  fairness  which  formed 
the  moral  constituent  in  this  achieve- 
ment is  a  common  national  quality  ; 
the  sound  judgment  which  represented 
its  intellectual  contributory  was,  of 
course,  personal  to  the  man ;  and 
though  a  further  experience  of  this 
authority  after  its  transfer  to  other 
hands  is  necessary  to  any  precise  esti- 
mate of  the  difficulty  of  so  irreproach- 
ably exercising  it,  and  of  the  amount  of 
judgment  required  to  overcome  that  dif- 
ficulty, Mr.  Peel  is,  in  the  mean  time, 
entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  pre- 
sumption that  this  amount  was,  in  his 
case,  considerable.  Nor  is  it  unnatural 
that  those  who  regard  the  future  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  anxiety  should 
be  loth  to  measure  their  praises  of  the 
speaker  under  whom  this  momentous 
experiment  in  the  reform  of  our  Parlia- 
mentary procedure  was  carried  to  a 
successful  issue. 

When,  however,  these  praises  as- 
sume the  form  and  go  the  length  of 
express  or  implied  disparagement  of 
Mr.  Peel's  predecessor,  it  is  only  right 
to  recall  the  enormous  difference  be- 
tween the  conditions  under  which  these 
two  distinguished  officials  respectively 
discharged  the  duties  of  their  post,  and 
the  extraordinary  degree  in  which  this 
difference  told  in  favor  of  the  later. 
In  the  first  place,  power  is  power, 
though  it  increases  responsibility,  and 
the  instrument  of  authority  wielded  by 
Sir  Henry  Brand,  as  compared  with 
that  which  the  House  of  Commons 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peel,  was 
almost  as  a  reed  to  a  rod. 

In  the  next  place,  how  does  the  work 


which  it  was  called  upon  to  perform  in 
one  case  compare  with  the  demands 
made  upon  it  in  the  other  ?  In  his 
touching  and  dignified  farewell  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Peel  referred 
to  the  period  of  his  election  as  a  time 
of  '^  storm  and  stress."  It  was  so  ;  but 
it  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
storm  was  fast  abating,  and  the  stress 
relaxing,  when  Sir  Henry  Brand  re- 
tired from  the  chair  ;  but  the  previous 
seven  yeara  had  been  the  stormiest 
period  in  the  whole  history  of  Parlia- 
ment. From  1876  to  1883  the  then 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
to  cope  with  wilder  scenes  of  disorder, 
with  more  furious  contentions,  with 
more  daring  defiances  of  authority,  with 
more  determined  perversions  of  Parlia- 
mentary usage  and  abuses  of  Parlia- 
mentary privilege  than  a  few  years 
before  would  have  seemed  probable  or 
even  possible  contingencies  ;  and  he 
had  to  face  all  this  equipped  with  no 
more,  effective'armament  than  that  of 
the  blunt  and  cumbrous  weapons  in 
use  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  hours 
alone  during  which  he  had,  with  hardly 
any  intermission,  to  occupy  the  chair 
were  long  enough  to  dull  the  vigilance 
of  the  most  alert,  and  to  break  down 
the  nerve  and  vigor  of  the  most  ro- 
bust. Yet  Mr.  Brand,  as  he  then  was, 
fought  through  it  all  —  the  almost  daily 
''scenes"  in  the  House,  the  all-night 
sittings,  the  wholesale  suspensions  — 
and  if  now  and  then  he  made  a  mistake, 
as  was  inevitable,  no  one  has  ever 
charged  him  with  a  moment's  failure 
of  dignity,  resolution,  or  courage. 

The  climax  and  crisis  of  the  struggle 
was  reached  at  the  so-called  Parlia- 
mentary coup  d^itat  of  1881.  In  1882 
the  second  Crimes  Act  was  passed, 
and,  during  that  and  the  following 
year,  the  battle  theretofore  raging  in 
Parliament  was  transferred  in  part,  at 
least,  to  another  field.  In  1884,  when 
Mr.  Peel  succeeded  to  the  chair,  the 
new  franchise  legislation  was  immi- 
nent ;  and  the  exhausted  Pamellites 
were  waiting  for  the  reinforcements 
which  they  rightly  expected  from  it. 
In  1885,  Mr.  Gladstone  surrendered  to 
the  reinforced  party,  and  the  Irish  at- 
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tack  on  the  efficiency  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  abandoned.  It  ceased 
to  be  the  deliberate  object,  or  the 
direct  interest,  of  any  group  of  mem- 
bers to  abuse  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  to  defy,  insult,  or  even  tire 
OQt  its  speaker,  whose  labors,  more- 
over, were  lightened  to  a  degree  far 
beyond  the  experience  of  any  of  )iis 
predecessors  by  the  twelve  o'clock 
rule.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Peel's  task  of 
governing  the  House  of  Commons  was 
as  much  easier  than  was  Sir  Henry 
Brand's  as  Mr.  Morley's  task  of  gov- 
erning Ireland  is  easier  than  was  Mr. 
Balfour's.  Mr.  Peel  himself  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  first  to  admit  it,  and, 
content  with  the  distinguished  place  of 
which  he  is  assured  in  history  as  the 
speaker  who  has  taught  his  successors 
the  wise,  yet  vigorous,  use  of  new  and 
vast  controlling  powers,  he  would  re- 
pudiate praises  bestowed  upon  him  at 
the  expense  of  those  before  him  who 
have  manfully  and  successfully  upheld 
the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  Parliament 
with  the  weaker  powers  that  they  pos- 
sessed. 

H.  D.  Traill. 


From  Maomillan'8  Magaiiiie. 
WHEN  WE  WERE  BOTS. 

.  When  we  were  boys  we  used  to  find 
no  season  of  the  year  so  trying  as  the 
weeks  in  which  the  field  or  lawn  before 
the  house  was  sacredly  kept  for  mow- 
ing grass.  We  could  see  the  finches 
fiy  down  into  it  from  one  or  other  of 
the  three  great  elm-trees,  which  stood 
so  proudly  and  threw  over  it  such 
immense  shadows.  The  finches  would 
hover  a  while,  picking  the  seeds  of  the 
taller  grass,  then  plump  down,  invisi- 
ble, unapproachable. 

We  were  forbidden  to  set  foot  upon 
this  ground,  sacred  to  the  mower, — 
worse  still,  forbidden  to  throw  a  stone 
which  might  injure  the  scythe  when 
the  .time  came  for  cutting.  We  could 
hear  all  day  the  cry  of  the  corn-crakes, 
— sometimes  coming  almost  to  our  feet, 
as  it  seemed,  when  we  stood  at  the 
edge  of  this  world  which  was  *' great 


taboo"  to  us  —  yet  could  not  move  a 
step  in  search  of  them ;  and  at  the 
next  crake  they  would  be  yards  and 
yards  away  in  the  sea  of  undulant 
grass.  We  would  curiously  watch  the 
swallows  skimming  closely  and  swiftly 
over  it,  or  the  house-martins  diving 
down  from  the  nests  which  they  built 
under  the  eaves  of  the  house,  —  eaves 
carefully  so  placed,  as  it  seemed  to  us, 
that  from  the  top-story  windows  we 
could  touch  the  nest^  with  two  joints 
of  a  fishing-rod,  yet  could  by  no  man- 
ner of  means  arrive  at  a  plan  by  which 
we  might  look,  or  put  our  fingers,  into 
them.  The  fate  of  Tantalus  seems  to 
be  the  continual  portion  of  a  boy.  We 
used  to  hate  these  poor  birds,  who  built 
their  nests  just  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
wicked  little  fingers,  with  the  blind, 
unreasoning  fury  of  baffled  tyrants,  and 
hurl  epithets  of  boyish  rage  at  the 
short  white  throat  and  tiny  black  bill 
that  lay  over  the  ridge  of  the  mud- 
walled  nest.  Yet  our  hearts  were  ten- 
der enough  to  bring  big  lumps  into  our 
throats  and  an  uncomfortable  moisture 
into  our  eyes,  when  one  of  our  caged 
pets  came  to  an  untimely  end.  True, 
this  might  only  have  been  selfish  sor- 
row over  our  personal  loss, — after  all, 
there  is  a  certain  likeness  between  boys 
and  human  beings  ;  but  we  have  an 
idea  that  there  was  an  admixture  of 
more  noble,  generous  pity  for  the  fate 
of  something  we  had  loved. 

But  if  the  season  of  keeping  the 
mowing  grass  was  one  of  trial  to  the 
fiesh  of  boyhood,  the  season  of  the 
actual  mowing  was  one  of  the  purest 
delight.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
cheery  sound  of  the  whetted  scythes 
would  awaken  us  to  the  knowledge  that 
a  busy  day  was  before  us.  For  it  was 
needful  that  we  should  follow  the  steps 
of  the  mowers  as  they  laid  low  wave 
upon  wave  of  the  juicy,  ripe-eared 
grass,  that  sighed  to  each  sweep  of  the 
scythe  like  a  wave  falling  on  a  level 
beach.  It  was  needful  that  we  should 
follow,  for  we  could  not  tell  but  that 
each  falling  wave  might  reveal  the  late 
nest  of  a  corn-crake  or  skylark,  or  a 
little  mat  of  moss  which  held  humble 
bees  and  combs  with  honey.     There 
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were  others  whose  business  it  was  to 
follow  the  scythe-strokes  no  less  assid- 
uously,— chaffinches  and  greenfinches 
coining  to  feast  on  the  falling  seeds  of 
grass.  They  were  tame  at  these  times, 
not  distinguishing  the  boy,  fully  armed 
with  catapult  and  swan-shot,  from  the 
mower  and  his  ordinary  camp-follow- 
ing. It  was  a  season  of  great  opportu- 
nities. Nests  of  field  mice  were  among 
the  treasures  which  the  mowing  was 
likely  to  reveal.  In  some  fields,  of 
which  we  had  heard,  partridges'  nests 
had  been  thus  discovered ;  we  had  in 
our  memories  a  tragic  story  of  the  head 
of  a  partridp^e  being  taken  sheer  off,  as 
she  sat  on  her  nest,  by  the  stroke  of 
the  scythe,  but  such  fortune  never  fell 
in  our  way.  The  swallows  would  come 
brushing  past  us,  sweeping  very  low 
over  the  cut  grass  for  the  crowds  of 
insects,  invisible  to  us,  which  this  con- 
vulsion of  their  world  sent  swarming 
Into  the  air.  They  came  so  close  that 
we  almost  seemed  to  feel  the  stir  of 
their  wings  in  the  still  summer  air,  and 
•could  distinctly  hear  the  snap  of  their 
bills  as  they  closed  them  on  an  insect. 
But  though  they  flew  so  low,  we  might 
know  better  than  to  draw  therefrom 
any  evil  augury  for  the  weather,  for 
the  house-martins  were  flying  high  up 
above  the  tallest  trees ;  and,  above 
again,  cutting  bolder  circles  and  al- 
most lost  in  the  radiance  of  the  upper 
heaven,  the  swifts  coursed  screaming. 
Now  and  again  the  scythe  of  the 
mower,  or  his  heavy  foot,  would  send 
disaster  into  a  nest  of  ants,  and  the 
active  little  creatures  would  appear 
carrying  off  to  cool  underground  re- 
gions the  cocoons  which  the  hot  sun 
would  soon  have  baked.  Boy-like,  we 
loved  to  add  to  their  discomfort,  stir- 
ring up  their  piled  hill  with  sticks,  to 
watch  their  skurrying,  until  biles  in 
tender  portions  of  our  legs  told  us  that 
some  of  the  out-pickets  of  the  camp 
liad  found  their  way  up  our  knicker- 
bockers for  their  revenge.  We  did  not 
care  for  the  bites  of  the  black  ants,  but 
believed  (on  the  strength  of  some 
groundless  tradition)  that  the  bites  of 
the  red  ant  are  poisonous. 
Over  and  over  again  we  tried  the  ex- 


periment of  burying  in  the  ant-hill  a 
box  with  holes  punctured  in  it,  con- 
taining the  body  of  some  small,  dead 
thing,  in  the  hope  that  the  ants  would 
pick  it  for  us  and  leave  us  a  perfect 
skeleton.  We  never  found  the  results 
as  they  should  have  been.  The  ants 
left  fur  or  feather  or  gristle,  or  some- 
thing which  would  have  been  better 
away,  and  in  trying  to  scrape  these  off, 
we  always  brought  the  mechanism  of 
slender  bones  to  ruin.  We  made  other 
experiments  with  the  ants,  however  ; 
assuredly  the  presumption  of  boys  is 
beyond  all  limits.  We  constituted  our- 
selves Heaven's  executive  and  Nemesis 
on  those  wasps  which  we  caught  en- 
deavoring to  invade  the  hives  of  the 
bees.  On  no  other  wasps  did  we  deal 
out  so  evil  a  fate,  but  these,  in  our  boy- 
ish view  of  justice,  seemed  to  deserve 
no  better.  We  caught  them  with  some 
trouble  in  small  butterfly  nets,  greatly 
dreading  the  while  the  stings  of  the 
bees  who  might  not  recognize  us  as 
benefactors,  and  with  yet  greater 
trouble  transferred  them  to  an  inverted 
glass  with  a  sheet  of  cardboard  across 
its  mouth.  In  this  glass  prison  we 
bore  them,  buzzing  with  furious  anger, 
to  the  ant-hill,  plumped  glass  and  card- 
board firmly  on  the  yielding  substance 
of  the  hill,  withdrew  the  canlboard, 
and  watched  events.  The  ants,  throng- 
ing up  from  their  disturbed  passages, 
leaped  upon  the  wasps  like  tigers. 
The  wasps  might  buzz  up  to  the  top  of 
the  glass  —  it  was  no  use  ;  they  did  but 
bear  with  them  three  or  four  of  their 
assailants,  who  did  not  cease  to  attack 
them  tooth  and  nail.  Five  minutes 
was  enough  to  settle  it.  In  that  space 
of  time  every  wasp  in  the  glass  would 
have  surrendered  to  numbers,  been 
put  to  death,  and  dragged  into  hidden 
storehouses.  The  cruelty  of  it  is  sick- 
ening ;  it  is  as  bad  as  bull-fighting. 
We  are  not  sure  that  the  fact  of  our 
discriminating,  our  presuming  to  act  as 
instruments  of  justice,  does  not  throw 
a  worse  light,  as  of  a  certain  smug  self- 
nghteousness,  over  it  all.  We  are  giad 
to  have  confessed  to  that  episode  of 
boyhood,  that  it  may  not  have  to  be 
spoken  of  again. 
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The  great  haunt  of  our  wasps  was 
the  stibbard  tree  which  stood  in  the 
hedge  dividing  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house  from  the  kitchen  garden.  The 
stibbard  is  an  early  apple,  earlier  even, 
we  think,  than  the  quarantin,  softer 
and  not  raddy-faced  like  the  quarantin, 
ripening  rather  with  a  golden  glow,  but 
very  sweet  and  Juicy.  We  loved  the 
stibbards,  and  so  did  the  wasps.  It 
was  not  without  peril  from  their  stings 
that  we  endeavored  to  knock  or  shake 
down  the  stibbard  that  seemed  to  us 
most  golden-ripe.  Sometimes  better 
than  any  on  the  tree  .would  seem  one 
which  had  fallen  to  the  ground  of  its 
own  mellowness  ;  but  we  would  never 
pick  up  such  an  one  without  tirst  roll- 
ing it  over  with  the  foot,  for  often  an 
apple  that  looked  perfect  from  the  one 
side  might  have  a  hole  in  the  other, 
through  which  so  many  wasps  had 
passed  to  eat  of  its  juicy  substance  that 
beneath  its  seeming  perfect  skin  it  was 
more  wasp  than  apple.  In  this  case, 
on  turning  it  over,  the  wasps  would 
come  tumbling  out,  bustling  over  each 
other  and  scarcely  able  to  fly  owing  to 
the  intoxicating  effect  on  them  of  the 
apple-juice. 

A  little  farther  down  the  path  which 
edged  the  lawn,  and  led  past  the  stib- 
bard tree,  was  a  poplar  of  the  more 
spreading,  less  steeple-like  kind.  It 
exuded  a  gummy  humor,  and  around 
this  tree,  for  the  sake,  as  we  believed, 
of  a  certain  sugariness  in  the  gum,  the 
wasps  were  always  humming.  One 
year  it  was  much  beset  by  hornets,  so 
much  so  that  we  believed  them  to  have 
a  nest  somewhere  in  the  tree,  but  we 
never  cared  to  climb  it  to  examine 
closely.  We  had  an  enormous  respect, 
exaggerated  very  likely,  for  a  hornet. 
Three  stings  of  a  hornet,  we  had  been 
told,  would  kill  a  man ;  and  we  were 
always  very  ready  to  credit  anything 
that  had  in  it  an  element  of  awe  or 
horror.  The  sting  of  a  bee  we  dreaded 
too ;  there  was  always  such  a  trouble 
in  getting  the  sting  out.  Wo  derived 
immense  satisfaction  from  the  consid- 
eration that  with  its  sting  the  bee  lost 
its  life  ;  but  still  that  did  not  quite 
compensate  us  for  the   swelling   and 


discomfort.     Wasps  stung  us  so  fre- 
quently that  after  a  while  we  grew  to 
treat  their  stings  with  little  attention. 
They  grew  to  hurt  less,  as  it  seemed, 
and  we  believe  in  point  of  fact  that  one 
does  become  so   inoculated   that   the 
poison  loses  much  of  its  effect.     Of 
course  we  should  have  wished  that  a 
wasp  should  die,  like  a  bee,  after  sting- 
ing, but  it  was  satisfactory  to  think 
that  we  could  generally  catch  the  ras- 
cal  and    execute   him    for    ourselves. 
We  tried  various  methods  of    taking 
wasps'   nests,    but    naphtha  was   the 
means  which  we  liked  best.    It  stupe- 
fied   them    so    completely,    that    you 
might  dig  out  the  nest  and  have  it  per- 
fect.   If  you  dipped  the  nest  into  boil- 
ing water,  you  would  then  kill  all  the 
larvse  and  nymphs,  and  if  you  were 
careful  in  picking  them  out  afterwards, 
could  keep  the  nest  as  a  not  too  highly 
smelling  trophy.    If  you  take  the  nest 
at  night,  as  you  should,  it  is  not  at  all 
wise  to  wait  till  the  next  mo;*ning  be- 
fore dipping  it  into  the  scalding  water. 
Our  butler  made  this  mistake,  but  only 
once.     Authority    looked    with    grace 
upon  our  crusade  against  wasps'  nests  ; 
had  even  expressed  some  interest  and 
some  incredulity  about  our   statement 
that  more  than  one  queen  could  gener- 
ally be  found  in  a  nest ;  had  finally 
even  mentioned  a  wish  to  see  a  nest  as 
it  was  when  dug  out,  always  under  our 
guarantee  that  the  wasps  were  thor- 
oughly stupefied   beyond   prospect  of 
present  revival.    There  was  no  trouble 
in  arranging  this.    The  rag  soaked  in 
naphtha  was   duly  thrust  within   the 
hole  in  the  bank  which  was  the  outlet 
of  the  nest,  a  match  was  put  to  the  rag, 
a  sod  was  put  over  the  hole.    A  little 
trouble  might  be  given  by  a  few  lag- 
gard wasps   returning  home    late,  as 
they  will  on  a  warm,  light  night ;  but 
all  who  were  in  bed  and  asleep  weru 
perfectly   unconscious    and    harmless 
wlien  we  removed   the  sod  and  du^ 
them  out. 

It  was  a  fine  large  nest,  and  we  took 
special  pains  to  remove  it  unbroken ; 
then  we  enclosed  it  in  a  duster  and 
triumphantly  bore  it  into  the  presence 
of  Authority,    It  was  a  quaint  scene  — 
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boyhood,  with  all  the  dirt  associated 
with  the  digging  of  a  wasps'  nest  on 
itself  and  its  worst  clothes,  blinking  in 
the  glare  of  the  bright  lights  which 
were  a  startling  contrast  to  the  cool 
tones  of  the  summer  night,  proudly  un- 
folding a  corner  of  the  duster  to  exhibit 
our  grimy  prize  to  Authority  in  spotless 
evening  attire,  which  it  withdrew  with 
a  rustling  of  the  petticoats,  and  fearful 
apprehensions  lest  the  insects  should 
not  be  completely  comatose.  Author- 
ity showed  a  discreet  and  complimen- 
tary interest,  but  an  interest  which 
was  quickly  satisfied,  and  gave  place  to 
a  desire  that  both  boyhood,  in  its 
present  condition,  and  wasps'  nest,  in 
its  pi*esent  or  any  other  condition, 
should  be  removed  from  its  presence 
as  soon  as  possible.  Boyhood  was 
told  that  it  was  much  too  late  to  be 
out  of  doors,  and  high  time  to  leave  off 
those  dirty  clothes  and  go  to  bed. 
This,  as  was  well  understood,  was  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  special  rebuke,  for 
Authority  very  well  knew  that  wasps' 
nests  could  not  be  taken  except  after 
sundown,  and  the  taking  of  wasps' 
nests  it  considered  a  good  work ;  it 
was  only  an  expression  of  the  general 
attitude  of  Authority  towards  boy- 
hood, the  attitude  which  has  found  its 
best-known  illustration  in  the  pointless 
joke  of  Punchy  "Go  and  see  what 
Tommy  is  doing,  and  tell  him  he 
mustn't."  From  Tommy's  point  of 
view  there  is  no  joke  in  it  whatever. 

Boyhood,  however,  retired  with  a 
glad  sense  of  having  done  its  duty, 
and  the  butler  was  summoned  to  re- 
move the  wasps'  nest.  He  was  a 
new  butler  who  had  lately  come  from 
London.  He  knew  nothing  about 
wasps'  nests ;  he  did  not  even  know 
that  wasps,  according  to  the  Devon- 
shire lingo,  ought,  properly  speaking, 
to  be  called  "  appledranes."  Never- 
theless he  ought  to  have  known  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  do  as  he  was  told. 
He  did  not  do  so.  He  was  told  to 
take  away  the  wasps'  nest,  and  put 
it  into  scalding  water  immediately. 
Especial  stress  was  laid  upon  that 
adverb  immediately;  but  the  stress 
did    not    communicate    itself    to   the 


mind  of  the  butler.  He  thought 
(a  butler  should  never  think)  that 
it  would  be  enough  if  the  wasps'  nest 
were  put  into  the  scalding  water  on 
the  morrow  morning.  For  the  night, 
he  put  it  into  the  pantry.  He  had 
quite  forgotten  about  the  wasps'  nest 
when  he  opened  the  pantry  door  the 
next  morning,  but  was  very  quickly 
and  pointedly  reminded  of  it.  The 
entire  pantry  was  one  angry  buzz. 
Wasps  swarming  on  the  window  panes 
shut  out  the  light  of  day.  Wasps 
angrily  buzzing  into  the  butler's  face 
made  him  close  his  eyes  and  rush 
blindly  away,  pursued,  like  Orestes, 
by  a  stream  of  Furies.  Wasps 
stinging  him  ferociously  in  every 
vulnerable  part  might  have  suggested 
another  classic  simile,  the  shirt  of 
Nessus.  The  butler  knew  nothing 
of  these  classic  characters.  Until  the 
previous  evening  he  had  known  noth- 
ing of  wasps.  Now,  of  a  sudden,  he 
found  his  knowledge  of  them  much 
too  intimate.  He  was  stung  fearfully 
all  over,  as  he  reported,  meaning, 
thereby,  wherever  a  wasp  was  able  to 
reach  his  unprotected  skin  to  sting  it 
The  trouble  did  not  end  with  the  but- 
ler. The  wasps,  following  him  from 
the  pantry,  pervaded  every  room  of 
the  house.  There  were  few  members 
of  that  domestic  circle  who  escaped 
being  stung  by  them.  In  the  end,  the 
coachman,  with  his  life  in  his  hand 
and  his  person  protected  by  the  bridal 
arrangement  of  muslins  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  hive  a  swarm  of 
bees,  fought  his  way  into  the  pantry 
bearing  a  pail  of  scalding  water,  in 
which  he  immersed  the  wasps'  nest, 
and,  opening  the  windows,  allowed  the 
survivors  to  fly  forth  into  a  homeless 
world.  It  was  a  tragic  page  in  our  boy- 
hood's history,  bearing  in  fiery  charac- 
ters the  moral  that  one  should  always 
do  as  one  is  told.  Of  course,  the  brunt 
of  the  blame,  as  was  but  rational,  fell 
upon  the  butler,  who  soon  afterwards 
gave  warning ;  but  a  portion  of  it,  as 
was  but  human,  fell  to  the  share  of 
boyhood,  with  an  injunction  in  strict- 
est terms  never  again  to  bring  a  wasps' 
nest  into  the  house. 
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We  had  great  ambitions,  which  we 
never  arrived  at  gratifying,  to  have 
the  nests  of  some  of  these  social  insects 
(we  did  not  much  care  which)  under 
glass,  so  that  we  might  make  a  study  of 
their  habits.  Once  we  did  go  the 
length  of  digging  up  a  bumble  bees' 
nest,  enclosing  the  whole  mass  of  moss 
and  comb  and  hotly  buzzing  chestnut- 
colored  insects  in  a  muslin  bag,  and 
transferring  it  to  a  box  which  had 
been  fitted  with  a  glass  back.  We 
placed  the  box  on  the  window-sill  of 
the  room  in  which  were  our  birds, 
our  white  mice,  skins,  caterpillars, 
and  an  the  other  captives  of  our  bows 
and  spears.  Then  we  withdrew  the 
cork  wherewith  we  had  closed  the 
entrance-hole,  which  we  had  intended 
to  be  the  door  of  the  hive.  The  bees 
so  far  availed  themselves  of  it  as  to 
find  their  way  out  by  this  hole,  but  did 
not  fulfil  the  second  part  of  our  inten- 
tion, which  was  that  they  should  return 
again  by  the  same  convenient  passage. 
The  faithless  insects  abandoned  their 
home  and  their  honeycomb,  and  we 
never  set  eyes  on  them  again. 

It  was  a  sad  disappointment.  We 
had  indulged  in  pleasant  visions  of 
beguiling  the  interminable  hours  of 
the  hopelessly  wet  days,  which  were 
not  uncommon  in  our  western  county, 
by  watching  the  curious  doings  of  the 
bees,  and  even  had  visions  of  their 
making  for  us  vast  stores  of  honey. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  humble  bee 
(which  is  a  more  correct  name  for  it 
than  the  homely  "  bumble ")  makes 
very  little  honey,  sufficient  only  for 
the  few  individuals  of  which  its  soci- 
eties are  composed,  and  that  little  of  a 
poor,  earthy  flavor. 

We  have  often  speculated  how  long, 
by  the  adult  measurement  of  time, 
a  wet  day  is  to  boyhood.  Even  a  fine 
day  was  of  measureless  length,  and  the 
six  weeks'  summer  holidays  a  virtual 
eternity,  for  their  end  was  quite  beyond 
the  horizon  of  our  mental  view.  But 
on  the  wet  days,  —  the  really  hopeless 
ones  on  which  the  rooks  knew  that  it 
was  no  good  waiting  for  better  times, 
and  that  they  must  just  come  out  and 
chance  colds  and  rheumatism  if  they 


meant  to  pick  up  any  dinner — then, 
when  the  birds  had  been  cleaned  and 
tended,  and  the  cotton-wool  bed  of  the 
white  mice  renewed,  and  a  few  finish- 
ing touches  put  to  the  stuffed  birds 
which  were  stiffening,  with  some  sup- 
ports, upon  their  twigs,  then  what  had 
the  day  to  offer?  One  could  sit  a 
whole  half-hour  or  more  over  Wood's 
"  Natural  History  "  or  "  The  Dog  Cru- 
soe," but  even  at  the  end  of  that  great 
lapse  of  time  there  remained  enor- 
mously long  hours  unconsumed.  We 
would  watch  the  cows  munching  stead- 
ily with  heads  turned  away  from  the 
rain,  confirming  the  presage  of  the 
rooks.  Had  it  been  going  to  clear  they 
would  have  clustered  beneath  the  trees 
awaiting  the  fine  weather ;  but  they, 
like  the  rooks,  knew  that  it  was  hope- 
less. Flattening  our  noses  on  the 
panes  and  watching  the  ceaseless  drip 
was  an  entertainment  which  palled 
after  five  minutes.  It  was  too  wet 
even  to  go  in  search  of  food  for  the 
innumerable  caterpillars  which  we  kept 
in  boxes  fronted  with  perforated  zinc. 
The  hours  were  very  blank. 

Happily  there  always  remained  the 
stable-loft.  We  mounted  to  it  by  a 
fixed  ladder  leading  up  to  a  little  door 
through  which  a  boy  could  pass  almost 
without  stooping.  Inside  it  was  dark 
and  musty.  The  only  light  came 
through  a  little  slit  in  the  far  wall, 
opposite  which  stood  the  chaff-cutting 
machine  with  the  shoot  down  which 
the  chaff  slid  into  the  harness-room. 
The  bulk  of  the  long,  low  room  was 
filled  with  bundles  of  hay,  lying  ready 
for  the  cutting.  Around  and  behind 
these  bundles  were  the  most  wondrous 
hiding-places,  where  an  hour  or  two  of 
a  wet  day  might  pass  without  dragging. 
For  the  secrecy  appealed  to  our  boyish 
reserve,  and  the  darkness  favored 
visions  of  the  imagination,  while 
underneath  we  could  hear  the  horses 
stamping  and  champing,  the  pigeons 
murmuring  to  each  other  in  their  cole 
on  the  back  wall  of  the  stables,  and  the 
pigs  grunting  and  squealing  in  their 
own  place.  Unless  chaff-cutting  was 
going  on,  no  one  shared  this  dark, 
musty    solitude    with   us,    except  the 
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stable  cats.  Doabtless  they  caught 
abundance  of  mice  in  the  loft,  but  our 
eyes,  though  they  were  sharp  enough, 
could  not  see  mice  in  that  twilight ; 
and  though  spiders,  earwigs,  beetles, 
and  many  queer  insects  must  have  been 
constantly  about  us,  we  were  aware 
of  nothing  but  an  occasional  ''  yellow 
underwing,"  who  would  rush  with  hur- 
ried flight  from  the  place  of  conceal- 
ment from  which  we  had  ousted  him, 
immediately  to  disappear  from  our 
sight  so  soon  as  ever  he  settled  again 
and  closed  the  sober,  brown  over- wings 
on  the  bright  yellow  of  the  nether. 
The  yellow  underwing  was  always  an 
object  of  eager  pursuit,  though  I  had 
several  of  his  kind  in  ray  collection  of 
moths.  We  set  a  value  on  moths  in 
some  proportion  to  their  size,  and  com- 
mon though  he  was,  we  found  few 
bigger  than  the  yellow  underwing. 
Once  we  had  caught  two  privet  hawk- 
moths  on  the  privet  hedge  around  the 
elm-tree  on  which  we  put  out  our 
young  jackdaws  ;  but  these  were  the 
only  specimens  of  the  hawk-moths 
which  we  ever  found.  Of  course  I 
except  the  humming-bird  hawk-moth, 
which  is  a  day-flier,  and  which  we  con- 
stantly caught  as  he  poised,  with  win^ 
moving  at  invisible  speed,  to  suck 
the  honey  from  the  heliotropes.  We 
scarcely  accounted  him  a  real  moth, 
any  more  than  we  did  the  gamma  or 
the  six-spot  buruet,  or  any  other  of  the 
daylight-loving  moths.  But  there  was 
a  charm,  a  mystery,  and  a  fascination 
about  going  out  into  the  dark,  warm 
summer  night  with  a  bull's-eye  lantern 
and  hawking  with  a  butterfly  net, 
whether  around  the  ivy  blossom  in  the 
right  season  or  trees  whose  stems  we 
had  previously  anointed  with  a  rich  de- 
coction of  beer  and  sugar.  In  these 
latter  visits  there  was  a  peculiar  charm, 
and  all  the  special  excitement  of  the 
*' stalk."  For  of  course  it  would  not 
do  to  go  along  with  the  eye  of  the  lan- 
tern naked,  as  did  Mr.  Pickwick  on  a 
memorable  occasion.  The  light  would 
have  alarmed  the  feasting  moths  at 
once,  and  we  should  not  have  found 
one  waiting  for  us  when  we  came  to 
the  anointed  tree.    The  plan  was  to 


creep  along,  in  stealth  and  darkness, 
until  we  had  arrived  at  the  very  ti*ee, 
then  to  fix  the  net  below  the  familiar 
place  on  which  we  had  hung  the  rag 
soaked  in  the  sugared  beer  —  and  then 
turn  on  the  lantern  I  The  tipsy  moths, 
hurriedly  rushing  from  their  feast  of 
alcoholic  sweets,  went  reeling  down 
into  the  receptive  net.  A  few  escaped, 
like  ghosts,  over  its  edges,  and,  vanish- 
ing,  left  us  with  the  impression  that 
fishes  leave  with  us  when  they  break 
away,  that  they  were  rarer,  choicer, 
larger,  than  any  which  had  come  into 
the  net.  And  then  began  the  hard  and 
delicate  work  of  transferring  the  moths 
into  the  somniferous  fumes  of  the  chlo- 
roform bottle,  a  task  which  was  rarely 
effected  without  some  harm  to  the  deli- 
cate downy  wings.  It  is  through  the 
sense  of  smell  that  old  memories  are 
most  readily  revived,  and  we  cannot 
now  smell  the  peculiar,  hot  flavor  of  a 
lighted  lantern  without  recalling  that 
odor  of  the  sugared  beer  which  was  so 
often  associated  with  it,  and  fancying 
ourselves  creeping,  like  Guy  Fawkes, 
down  the  byways  of  the  orchard,  with 
the  warm  night  airs  playing  upon  us, 
and  seeming  to  brush  us  with  the  in- 
visible wings  of  ghostly  moths. 

It  is  a  charming  memory.  There  is 
in  it  an  element  of  such  sustained  and 
progressive  excitement,  beginning  with 
the  delightful  uncertainty  whether 
there  would  be  a  moth  at  all  about  the 
rag  ;  then,  this  uncertainty  solved  and 
satisfied,  there  remained  yet  to  be  seen 
their  numbers  and  their  kind  ;  and  this 
latter  question  could  not  be  deter- 
mined with  any  nicety  out  of  doors  by 
the  lantern's  shifty  light,  but  must  be 
the  subject  of  further  search  in  the 
pages  of  Morris's  "British  Moths." 
And  so,  when  all  the  trees  had  been 
visited,  we  would  go  happily  to  bed 
and  dream  magnificent  and  magnifying 
dreams  of  the  creatures  who  had 
gleamed  down  into  the  net  when  the 
lantern's  light  struck  them  off  the 
trees,  and  were  now  sleeping  a  last 
sleep  in  the  big-necked,  chloroform- 
befumed  bottles.  We  believe  there 
would  be  the  same  delight  in  it  even 
now,  could  we  go  back  to  it.    It  would 
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at  least  be  better  tban  too  much  port 
wine  and  tobacco. 

When  we  became  of  age  to  have  a 
dog,  the  delights  of  the  stable-loft  were 
not  so  peaceful.  He  was  a  fox-terrier, 
white  and  black  and  tan,  with  one  ear 
that  cocked  and  one  that  drooped.  Of 
course,  his  first  proceeding  was  to  dash 
behind  the  hay-bundles.  Then  there 
was  a  skurry,  a  spit,  and  a  swear,  a 
further  scamper  over  the  floor,  and  the 
slit  of  a  window  by  the  chaff-cutting 
machine  was  momentarily  darkened  by 
the  passage  of  a  fleeing  cat,  gone  as 
soon  as  seen,  and  leaving  the  dog 
jumping  up  with  whines  and  yelps  of 
disappointed  eagerness  at  the  window 
which  had  given  it  egress.  It  was  tid- 
ing for  the  dog,  yet  he  never  seemed 
to  tire  of  the  entertainment.  It  was 
perennially  new  to  him. 

Cats,  however,  were  by  no  means  his 
only  quarry.  From  the  tangle  of  the 
orcliard  hedge  he  would  often  drag  out, 
with  fury,  a  great  round  ball  of  leaves 
which  examination  showed  to  enclose  a 
hedgehog,  marvellously  well  protected 
by  its  spines  from  his  attack.  A  full- 
grown  hedgehog  would  last  him  half 
the  day.  After  we  had  succeeded  in 
calling  him  away,  he  would  steal  back, 
and  from  the  house  we  would  hear  his 
cries  of  mingled  rage  and  anguish,  as 
he  champed  on  the  hard  spines.  After 
one  of  these  encounters  he  would  lie 
on  the  ground  open-mouthed,  and  with 
his  two  fore  paws  pull  spine  after  spine 
out  of  his  lips  and  gums.  Did  the 
hedgehog  miss  the  spines  ?  A  full- 
grown  "  hedgy-boar "  (such  was  the 
local  name  for  the  hedgehog)  was  too 
much  for  him.  The  old  fellows  can 
roll  themselves  so  tightly  that  not  one 
dog  in  twenty  has  tlie  hardihood  to 
search  shrewdly  enough  with  his  muz- 
zle to  reach  their  unprotected  under 
parts.  The  younger  ones  have  not  the 
power  of  rolling  themselves  so  tightly, 
neither  do  their  prickles  grow  so  pro- 
fusely, nor  so  steely-hard.  Any  dog  of 
average  courage  will  kill  them,  poor 
things,  in  no  time. 

Even  as  boys,  however,  we  had  no 
animosity  against  the  hedgehogs.  Their 
utterly  passive  attitude  disarmed  us. 


It  is  true  we  would  urge  Yiper  on  to 
the  wiry  spines  of  a  full-grown  hedge- 
hog ;  but  from  a  young  one,  on  which 
he  was  likely  to  be  able  to  make  his 
teeth  fairly  meet,  we  called  him  off, 
reproaching  his  cruelty.  We  have 
often  wondered,  since,  whether  Yiper 
thought  us  illogical.  We  suspect  he 
did,  but  believe  that  ^e  understood  us 
perfectly.  He  was  a  very  loyal  dog, 
always  on  our  side  rather  than  on  that 
of  Authority.  Authority  amused  us 
often  by  endeavoring  to  interfere  in 
our  treatment  of  Yiper.  Yiper  was 
just  as  amused  as  we  were.  Every- 
thing that  Authority  said,  of  course, 
was  perfectly  true  ;  but  interference 
between  a  boy  and  his  dog  is  like  inter- 
ference between  husband  and  wife. 

About  once  every  fortnight  Yiper 
used  to  be  lost.  After  some  forty-eight 
hours  he  would  return,  encrusted  with 
dirt,  red-eyed,  weary.  We  upbraided 
him,  but  the  zeal  in  rabbiting  which 
had  led  him  to  these  temporary  en- 
tombments commanded  our  heartfelt 
respect.  Once  he  caught  a  very  small 
rabbit,  and  laid  out  his  corpse  trium- 
phantly upon  the  drawing-room  sofa. 
Neither  we  nor  Yiper  could  quite 
understand  the  disfavor  with  which 
Authority  looked  upon  this  grand 
achievement.  They  said  it  spoiled  the 
sofa,  but  even  so  (and  it  was  not 
''  so  "),  was  not  one  small  rabbit  worth 
many  sofas  ?  It  was  most  curious,  the 
lack  of  sense  of  proportion  in  Au- 
thority. 

If  any  one  had  ever  taken  the  trouble 
to  explain  to  us  the  relative  financial 
values  of  rabbits  and  sofas,  we  should 
have  understood  the  position,  and 
would  have  entered  into  it  at  once. 
But  this  is  just  one  of  those  things 
which  Authority  never  does  explain. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  Authority  to 
put  itself  into  our  position,  or  at  once 
it  must  have  seen  that  our  interest  in 
rabbits  was  immense,  our  interest  in 
sofas  ?n7,  and  therefore  that  the  rela- 
tive value  of  rabbits,  as  compared  with 
sofas,  was  inflnitely^ai^e  in  our  eyes. 
But  if  Authority  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  express  sofas  in  terms  of  rabbits, 
pointing  out  to  us  that  the  price  of  a 
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Bofa  would  buy,  say,  four  hundred 
grown  rabbits,  and  goodness  knows 
how  many  of  the  size  that  Viper  had 
slain,  then  we  should  at  once  have  en- 
tered into  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  Authority,  for  the  financial 
argument  appeals  very  strongly  to  a 
boy.  Problems  of  finance  afilict  him 
more  pressiugly,.  as  a  rule,  than  any 
others,  and  he  can  grasp  questions  into 
which  sixpences  and  shillings  enter 
with  a  surprising  avidity.  It  is  not 
much  use  to  talk  to  him  in  terms  of 
sovereigns,  for  the  sum  is  too  big  to  be 
familiar,  and  only  dazzles  the  brain  by 
its  magnitude.  After  all,  the  whole 
problem  of  education  resolves  itself 
into  a  question  of  the  faculty  to  *'  put 
yourself  in  his  place."  Unfortunately 
it  is  a  faculty  given  to  very,  very  few. 

Viper  had  it.  We  cannot  conceive 
how,  otherwise,  he  could  have  been  so 
successful  as  he  was  in  catching  moles. 
Very  few  dogs  have  the  knack.  In  all 
our  life  we  have  known  but  four  that 
were  any  good  at  it,  and  their  methods 
were  always  the  same.  Very  stealthily 
would  they  approach,  atti'acted  by  the 
view  of  the  dark  line  of  molehills,  or 
by  the  scent  of  the  underground 
worker.  Very  slowly  lifting  each  foot 
with  separate  thought  and  care,  with 
many  silent  pauses  in  statuesque  atti- 
tudes, they  draw  up  to  the  little 
mounds.  Once  among  them  the  prog- 
ress must  be  yet  more  studied  and 
careful,  the  statuesque  moments  of 
longer  duration.  Gradually  the  atti- 
tude of  stealthy  advance  is  changed  for 
the  collected  crouching  preparatory  to 
a  spring.  Suddenly  the  dog  leaps  into 
the  air  like  a  salmon  jumping  from  a 
pool.  Like  a  salmon,  too,  the  dog 
comes  down  again  with  a  headlong 
dive.  With  wide-open  jaws  and  paws 
together  he  lands,  burying  his  muzzle 
in  the  ground  where  it  heaved  above 
the  tunnelling  mole,  tearing  away  from 
the  ground  a  great  mouthful  of  moss 
and  grass,  and  earth,  and  amongst  it 
all  the  little  warm  black  body  out  of 
which  he  is  shaking  the  life. 

Or  it  may  be  t^bat  the  little  warm 
black  body  has  altogether  escaped  him, 
80  that  his   mouthful  is  nothing  but 


vain,  disgusting  earth  and  moss.  Tlien 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  shake  the 
earth  out  of  one's  mouth,  to  claw  away 
with  one's  paw  the  grass,  to  spit  out 
the  moss,  and  to  go  away  with  head 
and  tail  depressed,  hoping  for  better 
luck  next  time.  It  is  no  good  going  on 
digging  and  scratching  ;  the  mole  is 
much  quicker  at  that  game  ;  and  the 
vain  digging  and  scratching  is  the 
method  of  the  other  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  dogs  out  of  a  thousand  who 
have  not  been  given  the  excellent  fac- 
ulty of  putting  themselves  in  the  mole's 
place.  For  without  that  indispensable 
gift,  how  was  one  to  know  that  the 
mole  would  take  fright  and  retreat  at 
once  into  underground  fortresses? 
How  was  one  to  know  indeed  that  a 
little  heaving  of  the  earth,  like  an 
earthquake  in  miniature,  meant  a  mole 
at  all,  unless  one  had  thought  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  black  villain,  sed- 
ulously digging,  was  likely  to  make  his 
way  beneath  the  soil  ? 


From  The  Fortnigfatly  Rerlew. 

THB  POLITICAL  CRISIS  IK  SWEDEN  A2n> 

NOBWAY. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written 
during  the  course  of  the  last  few  years 
with  regard  to  the  unsatisfactory  rela- 
tions existing  between  Sweden  and 
Norway  that  many  people  must  doubt- 
less have  lost  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  begun  to  suspect  that  a  crisis  ex- 
tending already  over  so  many  years  of 
the  past,  may  be  almost  indefinitely  pro- 
longed into  the  future.  Nevertheless 
the  idea  would  not  be  a  correct  one,  for 
the  standing  quarrel  between  the  two 
countries  has  recently  assumed  such 
proportions,  and  tended  towards  such 
definite  issues,  that  no  one  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  specially  directed  to  the 
history  of  the  controversy  can  doubt 
that  a  final  settlement  of  some  kind  or 
another  is  at  hand. 

It  is,  moreover,  too  often  forgotten 
that  the  Scandinavian  question  has  an 
international  bearing  of  great  interest 
and  importance.    Ever  since  the   re- 
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arrangemoDt  of  the  map  of  Europe 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  boundary 
between  Russia  and  Norway  has  re- 
mained fixed  and  stationary.  If  an 
atlas  be  consulted,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  one  district,  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Norrland,  Russian  territory 
reaches  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Yaranger  Fjord,  a  narrow  strip  only  of 
Norwegian  territory  intervening  be- 
tween it  and  the  coast.  This  fjord  con- 
tains many  fine  harbors,  which  are  free 
from  ice  all  the  year  round  ;  just  such 
harbors  as  Russia  has  always  coveted. 
Under  present  conditions,  Russia's 
navy  in  time  of  war  would  have  to  base 
its  operations  from  three  inland  seas, 
two  of  which  are  rendered  unnavigable 
by  ice  during  the  winter  months.  It 
will  be  easy  to  realize  what  an  acces- 
sion to  Russia's  naval  strength  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  an  open  port  on  the 
North  Sea  would  be. 

Although  Russia  during  a  period  of 
eighty  years  has  made  no  openly  ag- 
gressive movement  against  Norway, 
she  has  nevertheless  pursued  her  well- 
known  methods  of  preparing  a  way 
beforehand.  She  has  done  all  within 
her  power  to  encourage  her  subjects 
to  emigrate  into  Norrland  and  settle 
there,  with  the  result  that  there  are  at 
the  present  date  considerable  numbers 
of  Russian  Finns  inhabiting  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Yaranger.  She  has 
also,  with  the  permission  of  Norway 
bien  entenduj  constructed  a  railway 
which  connects  Russia  with  the  east- 
em  margin  of  the  Fjord. 

Should  the  Norwegian  separatists 
get  their  way,  a  step,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  would  be  gained  by  Russia. 
Members  of  the  party  have  before 
now  openly  advocated  the  surrender  of 
the  Yaranger  Fjord  to  Russia.  It  has 
even  been  suspected  that  they  may 
have  entered  into  negotiations,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  if  Russia  would  be 
willing  to  lend  them  her  support  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  separation,  and 
offering  the  Fjord  as  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  it.  But  this  is  not  all.  At  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Union 
between  Sweden  and  Norway,  En- 
gland, Prussia,  and  Austria  guaranteed 


the  integrity  of  Norway.  Thus,  as 
things  are  now  situated,  any  act  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Russia  against 
Norrland  might,  and  probably  would, 
be  treated  by  the  guaranteeing  powers 
as  a  casus  helli.  But,  in  the  event  of 
the  Union  being  repealed,  this  treaty 
guarantee  would  no  longer  hold  good, 
and  thus  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Russia  would  be  removed. 

Before  antering  into  the  meirits  of 
the  dispute  it  will  be  as  well  to  make 
clear  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the 
union  between  Sweden  and  Norway, 
for  it  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in 
history,  and  is  certainly  not,  as  a  rule, 
very  clearly  apprehended  outside  the 
limits  of  the  countries  themselves. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Kiel 
(January,  1814)  Denmark  ceded  Nor- 
way, which  until  that  time  had  been 
under  her  rule  and  subject  to  the  same 
laws  and  constitution  with  herself,  to 
Sweden,  the  intention  being  that  Nor- 
way should  become  incorporated  with 
Sweden,  and  the  two  countries  should 
form  one  kingdom  ruled  over  by  one 
king.  Against  this  arrangement  the 
Norwegians  rebelled.  They  chose  a 
Danish  prince  as  their  king,  and  drew 
up  a  Constitution  for  themselves.  This 
Constitution  was  founded  on  the 
French  Republican  model  of  1791,  and 
gave  as  little  power  to  their  self-elected 
king  as  could  well  be  contrived. 

Naturally,  this  plan  neither  suited 
the  views  of  Sweden  nor  the  great 
powera.  Karl  Johan  repaired  to  Nor- 
way to  support  his  claims.  The  short 
war  of  1814  followed,  and  Norway  was 
compelled  to  lay  down  her  arms  and 
withdraw  all  opposition  to  the  Union. 
Karl  Johan  could  then  have  dictated 
what  terms  he  chose  —  could,  for  in- 
stance, have  insisted  that  Norway 
should  have  been  incorporated  with 
Sweden,  as  she  had  previously  been  in- 
corporated with  Denmark.  But,  with  a 
moderation  which,  considering  the  time 
at  which  it  was  exercised,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  remarkable,  he  allowed 
Norway  to  retain  the  Constitution  she 
had  chosen  for  herself,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  he  should  be  chief  of  the 
State,  and  that,  so  far  as  foreign  rela- 
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lions  were  concerned,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way should  form  one  kingdom. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union  Norway  was  thus  granted  a  most 
complete  measure  of  Home  Bule.  She 
was  given  her  own  Parliament  and  her 
own  ministers  in  all  departments  ex- 
cepting in  that  of  foreign  affairs.  She 
could  levy  her  own  taxes,  both  direct 
and  indirect.  She  was  to  have  the  con- 
trol of  her  own  schools,  and  to  retain 
her  ancient  municipal  institutions  and 
courts  of  justice.  She  could  make 
her  own  laws  regulating  bankruptcy, 
inheritance,  and  social  matters  in  gen- 
eral. No  Swede  could  occupy  any 
official  position  in  Norway.  With  all 
this,  the  king's  prerogatives  were  lim- 
ited within  remarkably  narrow  bounds. 
He  was  not  empowered  to  dissolve  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  had  only  a 
suspensive  veto  granted  to  him.  That 
is  to  say,  —  any  law  passed  three  times 
in  succession  by  the  Storthing,  or  Nor- 
wegian Parliament,  became  valid,  in 
spite  of  the  king's  veto.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  whereas  Sweden  is,  and 
has  been  since  1816,  a  limited  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  Norway  is,  and  has 
been  during  that  period,  in  reality  a 
republic.  In  fact  King  Oscar  at  the 
present  time  is  not,  as  his  title  would 
indicate,  king  of  the  United  Kingdoms 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  but  instead, 
king  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  and 
president  of  the  republic  of  Norway. 
Moreover,  as  president  he  is  entrusted 
with  a  lesser  degree  of  power  than  is 
the  case  probably  with  the  president  of 
any  other  republic. 

The  case  for  Norway  has  been  fre- 
quently stated  in  English,  French,  and 
German  reviews,  and  is  comparatively 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  them.  It 
has,  perhaps,  been  most  concisely  and 
effectively  advocated  by  Bjdrnstjeme 
Bj5mson,  the  well-known  politician 
and  novelist.  His  arguments  are  that 
under  the  terms  of  Norway's  first  con- 
stitution, she  was  to  be  a  free  and  in- 
dependent State,  appointing  her  own 
consular  body  and  ambassadors,  to  be 
selected  from  her  own  citizens.  That 
she  was  to  have  had  power  of  conclud- 
ing treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and 


of  receiving  ambassadors  for  them. 
That,  nevertheless,  these  privileges 
were  taken  from  her  by  Sweden  be- 
cause she  was  stronger  than  Norway. 
But  that  now  Norway  having  grown  in 
power  and  wealth,  is  in  a  position  to 
demand  the  realization  of  her  first 
ideals.  Moreover,  he  has  pointed  out 
with  some  force  that  Norway's  mer- 
cantile marine  ranks  second  in  impor- 
tance in  Europe,  and  third  in  the 
world ;  whereas  that  of  Swe<Ien  is 
comparatively  insignificant.  That  it 
is,  therefore,  not  right  or  just  that  the 
control  of  the  consular  service  should 
rest  entirely  with  Sweden.  Norway 
should  have  at  least  an  equal  voice 
with  Sweden  with  regard  to  the  ap« 
pointments  to  the  consular  posts. 
Further,  that  what  Norway  above  all 
desires  is  an  assured  prospect  of  peace, 
so  that  she  may  be  able  freely  and 
without  anxiety  to  develop  her  indus- 
trial and  commercial  resources.  That 
she  suspects  Sweden  of  dabbling  in 
Continental  politics,  and  hankering 
after  foreign  alliances  which  might  in- 
volve, not  only  herself,  but  Norway 
also,  in  a  Continental  war — and  that 
if  only  for  that  reason  it  would  be 
prudent  for  Norway  to  demand  com- 
plete control  over  her  own  foreign 
policy.  Moreover,  he  has  contended 
that,  as  a  general  principle,  justifying 
in  his  opinion  the  whole  course  of  Nor- 
way's political  action  towards  Sweden 
since  the  commencement  of  the  union, 
Norway  is  within  her  rights  when  she 
claims  to  be  considered  as  a  completely 
independent  State,  united,  it  is  true,  in 
a  defensive  federation  with  Sweden, 
and  sharing  with  her  a  common  king 
and  royal  dynasty,  but  in  every  other 
respect  free  and  autonomous,  even  in 
respect  of  the  full  control  and  regula*' 
tion  of  her  foreign  relations. 

Swedish  statesmen  and  journalists 
reply  to  these  contentions  of  Norway 
by  saying  that,  other  things  being  fair 
and  equal  between  the  two  countries, 
there  would  be  no  objection,  in  view  of 
the  modern  development  of  Norway's 
population,  riches,  and  foreign  trade, 
to  granting  her  an  equal  voice  with 
Sweden  in  the  regulation  of   foreign 
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affairs.  Also,  that  there  need  be  no 
insuperable  impediment  in  the  way  of 
granting  her  an  equal  control  over  ap- 
pointments to  the  consular  service. 
But  other  things  are  not  fair  and  equal 
between  the  two  countries,  for  Nor- 
way enjoys  privileges  and  immunities 
which  Sweden  does  not.  Should  Swe- 
den make  the  concessions  required  of 
her  without  obtaining  any  others  in 
return,  she  would  be  a  heavy  loser 
under  the  conditions  of  the  union,  it 
would  no  longer  be  a  fair  partnership. 
Norwliy,  she  maintains,  is  giving  too 
little  and  asking  too  much.  It  should 
be  noted  here,  that  the  alternative  pro- 
posal of  Norway,  namely,  that  she 
should  have  a  separate  foreign  minis- 
ter, and  a  separate  consular  service,  is 
looked  upon  by  Sweden  as  wholly  in- 
admissible. The  two  countries  are 
already  independent  of  each  other  as 
regard  internal  administration  ;  if  there 
were  two  foreign  ministers  and  two 
consular  services,  the  union,  it  is  very 
reasonably  maintained,  would  be  no 
real  union  at  all  —  an  avowed  separa- 
tion would  be  preferable. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
Sweden  was  strikingly  considerate  and 
magnanimous  with  regard  to  the  terms 
on  which  the  union  with  Norway  was 
originally  drawn  up.  It  has  been  a 
source  of  vexation  to  her  ever  since  to 
perceive  that  Norway  has  never 
evinced  the  slightest  gratitude.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Norway  has  been  agitat- 
ing for  one  thing  or  another  ever  since 
the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  Act  of 
Union.  The  history  of  the  period  has 
been  one  of  continual  aggression  on 
the  part  of  Norway,  of  patient  resist- 
ance and  eventual  concession  on  the 
part  of  Sweden.  Thus,  in  1835,  the 
Norwegians  obtained  the  privilege  of 
being  represented  by  their  minister  in 
any  Council  of  State  which  should  deal 
with  matters  of  foreign  politics.  In 
1836,  they  insisted  on  being  placed  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  regard  to  the 
appointments  to  the  consular  service. 
In  18M,  they  obtained  a  separate  flag 
of  their  own  for  their  ships  of  war. 
At  a  later  date  they  insisted  that  the 
king  must  perform  his  political  duties 


in  Norway  personally,  and  himself  be 
present  in  Christiania  every  year  for  a 
certain  period,  so  that  since  it  has  not 
been  permissible  for  him  to  depute  his 
office  to  a  viceroy.  Again,  in  1884, 
the  Norwegian  Storthing  insisted  that 
the  king's  ministers  should  sit  in  the 
Storthing  and  be  responsible  to  that 
Assembly.  On  meeting  with  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  king,  they 
impeached  his  ministers  on  the  plea 
that  they  had  tendered  evil  counsel  to 
his  Majesty.  In  the  upshot  they  were 
dismissed  from  their  office  and  sub- 
jected to  a  fine  of  eighteen  thousand 
kroner. 

The  development  of  the  more  recent 
phases  of  the  dispute  has  been  as  fol- 
lows. In  view  of  the  discontent  often- 
times expressed  on  the  part  of  Norway 
with  regard  to  her  share  in  the  control 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  the  king,  during  his  annual 
visit  to  Christiania  in  the  spring  of 
1891,  submitted  to  the  Storthing  a  pro- 
posal initiated  by  the  Swedish  Council 
of  State,  having  as  object  so  to  re- 
organize the  foreign  department  that 
the  United  Kingdoms  should  each 
have  a  fair  share  in  the  regulation  of 
foreign  affairs.  This  proposal  was 
somewhat  summarily  rejected  by  the 
Storthing  on  the  ground  that  the  Nor- 
wegian people,  as  represented  by  the 
Storthing,  had,  without  even  consulting 
Sweden,  the  right  to  decide  the  ques- 
tions of  a  separate  foreign  minister  and 
a  separate  consular  service  for  them- 
selves. 

Thereupon  the  Conservative  minis- 
try under  the  leadership  of  M.  Stang 
handed  in  their  resignation  and  the 
Badical  party  headed  by  M.  Steen  came 
to  power.  It  was  understood  that  the 
new  ministry  would  insist  on  a  sepa^ 
rate  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  that.  Nevertheless  when  the  Stor- 
thing of  1892  assembled,  M.  Stccn  and 
his  ministry  found  it  would  be  politic 
to  sink  that  particular  question  for  the 
time  being,  and  instead  to  bring  to  the 
front  the  question  of  a  separate  consu- 
lar service. 

The   Norwegian    ministers'  way  of 
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dealing  with  this  new  issue  awakened 
much  indignation  in  Sweden.  They 
maintained  that  this  project  also  con- 
cerned Norway  only  and  could  properly 
be  decided  without  in  any  way  consult- 
ing Sweden.  Nevertheless  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  the  king  would  not 
sanction  such  a  method  of  procedure, 
and  therefore  the  ministers  did  not 
venture  to  broach  the  matter  officially 
in  a  Council  of  State.  They  each  spoke 
privately  and  unofficially  with  the  king 
upon  the  subject,  and  on  finding,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  that  his  Majesty 
most  decidedly  considered  that  the 
question  did  concern  Sweden  equally 
with  Norway,  they  tendered  their  res- 
ignation. 

The  king  was  thereby  placed  in  a 
dilemma ;  he  could  not  form  an  effec- 
tive Conservative  administration  be- 
cause that  party  were  so  much  in  a 
minority.  Affairs  were  at  a  deadlock. 
Mass  meetings  and  popular  demonstra- 
tions ensued  for  the  space  of  a  month 
or  so.  At  last  the  Storthing  petitioned 
the  ministers  to  resume  their  port- 
folios, and  to  consider  the  consular 
question  to  be  postponed  until  further 
notice. 

As  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  con- 
sular question,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in 
what  respect  the  Norwegians  have  any 
just  cause  for  complaint.  It  is  true 
that  the  Swedish  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  has  exclusive  power  to  appoint 
consuls,  but  he  and  his  predecessors 
have  exercised  that  power  with  such 
discretion  that  at  the  present  time  the 
majority  of  the  consuls  representing 
the  united  kingdoms  are  Norwegians 
and  not  Swedes.  Again,  as  has  been 
before  mentioned,  Norway's  mercantile 
navy  is  large,  whereas  that  of  Sweden 
is  small,  consequently  Norway  derives 
the  most  use  and  advantage  from  the 
joint  consular  service.  Nevertheless, 
Sweden  contributes  four  -  sevenths, 
whereas  Norway  contributes  only  three- 
sevenths  of  the  salaries  and  expenses. 
It  should  be  added  that  Norwegian 
shipowners  are  as  a  body  opposed  to  a 
separate  consular  service  for  Norway  ; 
and  that  whereas  it  is  customary  for 
the  Norwegian  Storthing  before  pass* 


ing  any  measure  of  importance  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  consideration  and  for  the 
report  of  a  commission  of  experts,  in 
the  instance  of  the  bill  for  a  separate 
Norwegian  consular  service  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  follow  the  usual 
course  of  procedure.  The  experts,  it 
was  easy  to  foresee,  would  pass  a  judg* 
meut  adverse  to  the  scheme. 

It  seems  in  fact  clear  enough  that 
the  consular  question  was  only  resorted 
to  by  the  ministry  of  1892,  because  it 
was  not  convenient  at  the  moment  U> 
push  the  matter  of  the  acquisition  of  a 
separate  or  joint  minister  of  foreign 
affaii-s.  The  ground  had  been  cut  un- 
der their  feet  by  the  proposal,  emanat' 
ing  from  Sweden,  to  grant  Norway  a 
voice  in  the  regulation  of  foreign  affairs 
upou  certain  conditions.  If  this  pro- 
posal had  been  accepted,  Norway  would 
have  acquired  a  due  proportion  of  in- 
fluence in  the  department  in  question, 
if  she  would  only  consent  to  undertake 
her  share  in  the  common  defence  of 
the  two  kingdoms  in  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation. 

This  proper  responsibility  she  ha» 
hitherto  been  able  to  evade  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  In  1814  Norway  had 
a  population  of  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-flve  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
an  army  of  twenty-three  thousand  mea 
available  for  the  defence  of  the  United 
Kingdoms,  and  which  could  be  sum* 
moned  to  its  colors  at  the  call  of  the- 
Swedish  general-in-chief.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  population  of  Norway 
numbers  two  million,  and  therefore,  in< 
proportion  to  the  increase,  she  should 
be  prepared  to  send  fifty-two  thousand 
men  into  the  field.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  can  now  only  fit  out  twelve 
thousand  men. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Union 
it  was  incumbent  on  Norway  to  furnish 
a  certain  number  of  troops  to  the  army 
of  the  line  to  be  available  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a 
certain  number  to  the  reserve,  a  defen- 
sive force  which  should,  under  no  pre- 
text, be  called  upon  to  serve  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Norwegian  frontier. 
By  an  unfortunate  oversight  it  was  no- 
where exactly  defined  in  the  Act  of 
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Union  what  the  army  of  the  line  should 
consist  of,  and  what  the  reserve.  The 
result  has  been  that  Norway  has  grad- 
ually abstracted  from  the  army  of  the 
Hue  available  for  foreign  service,  and 
added  to  the  reserve  available  only  for 
home  defence. 

It  is  the  same  also  with  regard  to 
ships  of  war.  Norway,  with  one  of  the 
finest  mercantile  navies  in  the  world, 
has  grudged  the  expense  of  taking  her 
share  in  what  should  be  the  united  fleet 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  she  has  practically  no 
battleships  with  which  to  help  the 
sister  kingdom  or  protect  her  own  com- 
merce in  time  of  need. 

The  Swedish  proposal  of  1891,  whilst 
it  offered  Norway  a  voice  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  foreign  affairs,  naturally 
contemplated  a  readjustment  of  such 
unfair  conditions  as  these.  But  the 
Steen  ministry,  not  wishing  to  risk 
their  popularity  by  any  increase  of  ex- 
penditure, found  it  prudent  to  drop  the 
question  of  a  separate  or  joint  foreign 
minister,  and  instead,  to  insist  that  the 
consular  question  should  receive  imme- 
diate attention.  A  grievance  of  some 
sort  or  another  against  Sweden  was 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  party 
together,  and  furnish  a  cry  for  the  elec- 
tions. 

So,  in  fact,  Norway's  argument  comes 
to  this.  She  says  her  merchant  navy  is 
large,  therefore,  she  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  appointing  consuls.  But 
when  Sweden  objects  that  in  that  case 
she  should  be  prepared  to  pay  more 
than  three-sevenths  of  the  joint  vote, 
she  retorts  that  her  population  is  small, 
and  that  the  taxation  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  population. 

The  majority  of  the  Steen  ministry, 
when  it  came  to  power  in  1892,  con- 
sisted of  fourteen  votes  in  a  house 
numbering  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
members.  Although  the  consular  ques- 
tion proved  an  effective  party  cry  from 
an  electioneering  point  of  view,  yet  the 
majority  has  nearly  disappeared,  inas- 
much as  the  elections  of  1894  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  ten  votes,  so  that  at  present 
the  Conservatives  of  the  Storthing 
number  fifty-five  and  their  opponents 


fifty-nine.  Moreover,  it  is  probable 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of 
the  Social  Democrats  which  was  given 
to  the  Badicai  side  upon  considerations 
other  than  the  questions  immediately  at 
issue,  the  Left  would  have  lost  its  ma- 
jority altogether. 

At  the  present  time  the  king  is  gov- 
erning with  a  minority  in  the  Storthing, 
M.  Stang  continuing  to  be  his  minister. 
But  the  arrangement  can  scarcely  con- 
tinue very  long,  since  the  Storthing 
refuses  to  vote  supplies.  As  it  is, 
Sweden  has  had  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  consular  and  diplomatic  services 
for  the  period  between  July  and  De- 
cember, 1894.  Moreover,  during  the 
course  of  1894,  the  Storthing  reduced 
the  amounts  contributable  by  Norway 
towards  the  King's  Civil  List  and  that 
of  the  crown  prince.  Of  course,  such 
steps  as  these  have  caused  much  ill- 
feeling  in  Sweden,  and  make  it  difficult 
for  those  in  power  to  continue  to  act 
with  that  prudent  moderation  which 
has  hitherto  marked  their  policy. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer 
that  is  the  great  danger  of  the  present 
situation.  Sweden  may  be  tempted  to 
teach  Norway  a  lesson.  The  thing 
would  be  so  easily  done.  Norway  has 
few  soldiers,  no  fighting  sailors,  and  no 
ships  of  war.  Nothing  would  be  easier 
than  for  Sweden  to  occupy  Christiania 
with  an  army  corps  and  blockade  her 
ports  with  her  fleet.  She  would  then 
doubtless  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  her 
own  terms  for  the  time.  But  how  long 
could  Sweden  maintain  her  advantage  ? 
and  how  would  it  be  possible  for  her 
to  administer  Norway  after  the  troops 
and  ships  of  war  were  withdrawn  ? 
It  seems  clear  that  an  irreconcilable 
hatred  against  Sweden  would  be  en- 
gendered amongst  all  Norwegians,  that 
they  would  slowly  arm  against  the  sis- 
ter country,  and  that  eventually  sepa- 
ration would  be  made  only  the  more 
certain  for  being  deferred. 

Two  other  developments  of  the  pres- 
ent difficult  situation  are  possible. 
Either  there  may  be  a  separation  with- 
out war,  or  else  some  definite  and  per- 
manent arrangement  may  be  come  to 
whereby   Sweden    and   Norway   may 
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maintain  their  defensive  union  under 
one  king  upon  conditions  satisfactory 
to  them  both.  Of  these  two  develop- 
ments it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  first  is  not  a  probable  one  to  occur. 
It  would  be  a  matter  for  the  deepest 
regret  if  Norway  should  attempt  a 
separate  national  existence,  and  Swe- 
den were  to  acquiesce  in  the  matter. 
Norway  with  her  two  millions  of  in- 
habitants is  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone.  She  would  fall  under  the  influ- 
ence or  the  protection  of  a  foreign 
power  with  the  consequent  loss  of  all 
real  independence,  and  probably  part 


of  her  northern  territory.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  second  alternative  is  to 
come  to  pass,  and  the  Act  of  Union  is 
to  be  remodelled  on  a  basis  satisfactory 
to  both  countries  alike,  then  it  will  be 
needful  for  the  Norwegians  to  give 
proof  of  possessing  some  slight  spirit 
of  compromise,  and  also  to  restrain 
their  undoubted  powers  of  exasperation 
within  reasonable  limits.  Surely  Swe- 
den has  had  forbearance  enough  al- 
ready, and  ought  not  to  be  pushed 
farther. 

M.  S.  Constable. 
{H,B.Ws,  Consul  at  Stockholm,}^ 


A  Lawless  Island. —  In  the  Lanca- 
shire Chancery  Court,  Liverpool,  Vice- 
Chancellor  Robinson  heard  the  petition  of 
Pownall  V.  Joule,  in  which  Mr.  Maberly, 
for  the  trustees  of  an  Irish  estate,  sought 
directions  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  property,  he  said,  consisted  of  Tory 
and  other  islands,  and  Donegal  holdings  on 
the  mainland.  The  land  commissioners 
had  absolutely  declined  to  accept  the  sur- 
render of  Tory  Island,  from  which  no  rent 
had  been  received  for  some  years.  From 
affidavits  it  appeared  that  for  the  years 
1891-04  there  had  been  a  deficit  on  the 
estate  of  £110  9«.,  while  Colonel  Irvine, 
agent  for  the  property,  said  that  Tory 
Island  was  in  a  state  of  lawlessness,  and 
the  life  of  any  one  going  there  to  collect 
rents  would  be  in  peril.  A  tax  collector 
who  went  there  had  been  set  upon,  stripped 
of  his  clothing,  and  sent  adrift  in  a  boat, 
while  another  was  assaulted,  and  returned 
less  of  a  man  than  when  he  went.  Mr. 
Astbury,  for  the  tenants  for  life,  said  that 
if  the  property  were  put  up  for  sale  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  a  good 
sale  unless  they  disclosed  the  whole  of  this 
shocking  state  of  affairs,  and  if  they  were 
disclosed  a  sale  would  be  perfectly  hopeless, 
because  the  people  of  this  island,  who  were 
principally  women,  were  absolutely  lawless. 
There  was  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Price 
that,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
produce,  principally  oats,  the  rents  should 
be  reduced,  as  other  rents  had  been  re- 
duced. If  that  were  done,  and  a  little 
patience  exercised,  perhaps  something 
could  be  done.  After  discussion,  the  vice- 
chancellor  said  he  could  not  direct  an  im- 


mediate sale,  but  would  give  the  trustees 
liberty  to  apply  for  the  reduction  of  the 
rent  if  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  tenants 
for  life,  or  until  further  order. 


Thbbs  is  an  interesting  note  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  on  the 
use  of  green  glass  in  plant-houses.  The 
use  of  glass  of  a  green  tint  has  been  for 
half  a  century  a  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  the  plant-houses  at  Kew,  having  been 
adopted  in  1845-46  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  on  the  ground 
that  while  admitting  light  and  chemical 
power  in  the  same  proportions  as  white 
glass,  it  would  obstruct  the  passage  of  those 
rays  which  produce  scorching.  Recent  in- 
vestigations have,  however,  shown  that  the 
green  glass  used  at  Kew  intercepts  about 
one-half  of  the  effective  influence  of  ordi- 
nary sunlight  on  the  processes  of  plant-life. 
Of  late  years  the  increasing  haziness  of  the 
sky,  due  to  the  smoke  produced  by  the 
rapid  extension  of  London  to  the  south- 
west, has  produced  the  same  effect  at  Kew 
as  the  use  of  green  glass ;  and  it  has  be- 
come obvious  that  in  the  future  the  plant- 
houses  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  exclude 
as  little  of  the  available  sunlight  as  pos- 
sible. Since  1886  the  use  of  green  glass 
has,  therefore,  been  discontinued  in  all  the 
houses  except  the  fern-houses  and  the  palm- 
house  ;  and,  it  having  been  proved  by  ex- 
periment that  even  filmy  ferns  thrive  better 
under  white  than  under  green  light,  if 
direct  exposure  to  the  sun  is  excluded,  the 
use  of  green  glass  will  now  be  altogether 
abandoned  at  Kew.  Kaiure. 
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The  Coming  of  the  May^  etc. 


THE  COMING  OP  THE  MAY. 


The  chestnut  boughs  are  all  aglow  ; 

The  gorse  illumes  the  fells  ; 
The  hawthorns  bend  'neath  summer  snow  ; 

The  violets  pave  the  dells  ; 
The  lilies  fling  their  banners  free  ; 

Their  plumes  the  cowslips  sway ; 
The  foam-white  daisies  star  the  lea 

At  coming  of  the  May. 

The  skylarks  chant  their  triumph  strains 

High  in  the  blue  above  ; 
The  throstles  join  in  loud  refrains 

In  every  vale  and  grove  ; 
And  blackbirds  in  a  happy  mood 

Sing  on  from  dawn  to  gray, 
And  wake  the  wind-flowers  in  the  wood 

At  coming  of  the  May. 

A  scented  wealth  of  bloom  is  spread 

On  orchard  branches  old  ; 
The  long  day  comes  in  gold  and  red, 

And  ends  in  red  and  gold  ; 
The  brown  bees  and  the  butterflies 

Flit  o'er  the  heather  gay  ; 
Like  jets  of  flame  the  marsh  flowers  rise 

At  coming  of  the  May. 

Chambers*  Jounuil.  M.  RoCK. 


PRAYERS. 

God  who  created  me 

Nimble  and  light  of  limb, 
In  three  elements  free, 

To  run,  to  ride,  to  swim  ; 
Not  when  the  sense  is  dim, 

But  now  from  the  heai  t  of  joy, 
I  would  remember  him ; 

Take  the  thanks  of  a  boy. 

Jesu,  King,  and  Lord, 

Whose  are  my  foes  to  fight. 
Gird  me  with  thy  sword, 

Swift  and  sharp  and  bright. 
Thee  would  I  serve  if  I  might ; 

And  conquer  if  I  can. 
From  day-dawn  till  night. 

Take  the  strength  of  a  man. 

Spirit  of  love  and  truth. 

Breathing  in  grosser  clay. 
The  light  and  flame  of  youth. 

Delight  of  men  in  the  fray, 
Wisdom  in  strength's  decay  ; 

From  pain,  strife,  wrong  to  be  fMe, 
This  best  gift  I  pray, 

Take  my  spirit  to  thee. 

H.  C.  BSBOHOTG. 


ON  A  ROMAN  CAMP. 

Here  on  this  brow  the  Roman  eagle  made 
Her  eyrie ;   hence  she  watched  the  wide 

champaign, 
And,  taming  the  rude  dwellers  on  the  plain, 
Stablished   that  power  which   the  world 

obeyed ; 

And   hence  the  swart   Italian,   who  had 

strayed 
Far  from  his  home  in  simnier  Italy, 
Looked   down   with   home-sick   eye,  and 

wept  to  see 
Bleak  dreary  wastes,  that  knew  not  axe  or 

spade. 

That  day  hath  passed  for  aye  ;  and  whoso 

stands 
Hereon,  doth  see  no  more  the  woods  and 

heaths 
That  lay  of  old  beneath  the  sway  of  Rome, 
But  com  and  harvest,  and  green  pastui«^ 

lands 
Dotted  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  circling 

wreaths 
Of  blue  smoke  over  many  a  quiet  home. 
Chambers' Journal.  R.  C.  K.  Ensor. 


NASTURTIUMS. 

Leaves  luxurious,  laige, 

Hung  like  moons  on  the  stalk. 
Sprawling  from  maige  to  marge. 

Fringing  my  garden  walk. 
Supple  and  sleek  you  twine. 

Facing  the  tranquil  west, 
Velvety-veined,  each  line 

Breathing  of  warmth  and  rest. 

Then  when  the  waiting  earth 

Thrills  at  the  touch  of  spring. 
Stung  into  sudden  birth, 

Up  to  the  light  you  fling 
Passionate-hued,  like  fire. 

Petal  and  pointed  horn. 
Restless  as  sharp  desire, 

Dainty  with  virgin  scorn. 

So  should  the  singer  go. 

Drinking  the  friendly  air, 
Calm,  unimpassioned,  slow  ; 

Then  in  a  moment  rare. 
Loosing  the  pent  desire, 

Thrilled  with  a  reckless  might, 
Break  into  fury  and  fire, 

Sparkle  and  flash  with  light 

A.  C.  BSNSOH. 
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From  The  New  Review. 
TBS  AjaT  OF  JUSTIOB. 

It  is  a  common  opmiQ^  that  it  is  as 
easy  to  be  just,  if  your  ffjmrnl'"?"  are 
not  in  the  least  engaged  either- way,  as 
it  is  to  walk.  So  it  is,  in  one  sense. 
To  learn  to  wsAk  takes  the  onlinary 
human  being  from  one  to  two  years  of 
constant  and  assiduous  endeavor,  and 
that  with  the  advantage  of  ever-present 
examples,  and  no  small  amount  of  help 
and  encouragement.  Also,  some  peo- 
ple never  learn  to  walk  well.  Many  of 
us,  if  we  tried  as  hard  to  learn  the  art 
of  justice  as  we  try  to  learn  the  art  of 
walking,  might  be  blessed  with  a  simi- 
larly considerable  degree  of  success, 
but  most  of  us  will  never  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  and,  in  fact,  justice  is  a 
thing  that  most  of  us  know  very  little 
about. 

It  has  also  one  striking  and  romantic 
feature.  It  is  an  art  known  almost 
exclusively  to  persons  of  the  male  sex. 
Generalizations  to  the  effect  that  men, 
or  women,  are  all  so-and-so,  or  always, 
or  never,  do  this  or  that,  are  as  com- 
mon as  blackberries,  but  in  my  experi- 
ence they  are  generally  erroneous. 
For  instance,  it  is  proverbial  that  curi- 
osity, or  inquisitiveness,  is  a  distinctly 
feminine  attribute.  I  do  not  believe  it 
in  the  least.  A  man  can  usually  be 
teased  just  as  effectively  by  references 
to  something  he  does  not  know,  as  any 
woman  in  the  world.  So  with  the  kind 
of  pride  called  vanity.  It  is  possible 
that  I  may,  from  want  of  experience, 
underrate  the  ravages  of  this  weakness 
in  the  female  mind,  but  if  any  women 
are  vainer  than  some  men,  I  can  neither 
understand  nor  imagine  how  they  man- 
age it.  Justice,  however,  does  seem  to 
supply  a  distinctive  line  identical  with 
that  between  the  sexes.  I  never  knew 
a  woman  who  either  was  just,  or 
seemed  to  have  any  conception  of  what 
justice  was,  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  one  in  the  world.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  fact  is  lamentable,  but 
merely  that  it  is  the  fact,  and  that  it  is 
noteworthy.  A  lady  was  sentenced  a 
few  years  ago  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  unlawfully  causing  the  death 


of  her  young  child.  It  is  my  belief 
that  every  woman  under  whose  notice 
the  case  came  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  convict  ought  to  have  been 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life, 
and  supported  that  assertion  by  state- 
ments the  irrelevancy  and  the  untrust- 
vorthiness  of  which  proved  the  speaker 
to  hmn^  no  conception  of  any  principle 
of  justice  whatever. 

It  is  not  ta  be  supposed  that  because 
all  women  are  unjust,  all  men  are  just. 
That  is  not  at  all  the  case.  Many 
men  are  as  unjust  as  aU  women.  It 
may  be  that  some  men  are  just  by 
nature,  as  some  men  are  bowlers  or 
billiard  players  by  nature,  and  others 
eloquent  or  truthful.  I,  however,  Iq^ 
cline  rather  to  the  opinion  that  this  is 
not  so,  or  is  so  only  in  rare  instances, 
and  tliat  as  a  rule,  if  not  invariably,  no- 
man  is  or  can  be  just  who  has  not 
acquired,  somehow  or  other,  an  elabo-^ 
rate  education  in  the  art.  —- 

The  popular  misconception  on  the 
subject  appears  to  be  based  upon  a  per^ 
uicious  theory  that  everybody  '^  ought  "* 
to  be  '^  equal,''  in  all  manner  of  advan^ 
tageous  and  disadvantageous  circum^ 
stances,  to  everybody  else.  ^'  It  is  not 
fair,"  say  women,  and  other  unjust 
persons,  that  one  man  should  be  strong, 
young,  rich,  handsome,  clever,  a  duke, 
and  everything  else  that  any  one  could 
wish  for,  and  that  another  should  en- 
joy no  one  of  those  happy  chances. 
This  impious  contention,  of  course, 
follows  logically  from  almost  any  one 
of  the  common  complaints  about  the 
'*  injustice  "  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  universe.  The  fact  is  that,  most 
likely,  nobody  was  over  absolutely  equal 
in  anything  to  anybody  else,  and,  there- 
fore, the  assertion  that  people  '<  ought " 
to  be  equal  in  any  specific  respect,  is, 
in  reality,  only  a  way  of  saying  that  the 
universe  is  made  otherwise,  and  there- 
fore worse  than  the  speaker  would  have 
made  it,  and  is,  therefore,  badly  made. 
To  complain  that  the  universe  is  badly 
made  is  to  confess  oneself  to  be,  to 
some  extent,  unfit  to  live  in  this  part 
of  it,  which  is  a  cowardly  and  degrad- 
ing admission.  The  duty  of  an  honor- 
able and  self-respecting  human  being 
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is  clearly  to  make   the    best    of   the 
UDLvei'se,  such  as  it  is. 

Before  demonstrating  that  justice  is 
an  art  to  be  learnt,  and  not  a  mani- 
fest principle  to  be  applied  without 
instruction,  it  is  expedient  to  indicate 
shortly  something  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  To  begin  with,  the  word 
means,  etymologically,  the  science,  or 
practice,  of  laws  or  rules.  ^'  Lawish- 
ness  "  would  be  an  ugly,  but  intelligible 
and  instructive  equivalent.  It  would 
be  true,  in  the  strict  sense,  to  say  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  justice, 
apart  from  positive  laws,  that  is,  apart 
from  commands  given  by  intelligent 
beings  who  have  some  power  of  enforc- 
ing them,  to  intelligent  beings  who  can 
understand  them,  and  are  under  some 
compulsion  to  obey  them.  If  the  word 
law  is  here  used  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  jurisprudence,  there  is  no  justice 
except  such  as  is  administered  by  the 
fiovereigus  in  sovereign  States  to  the 
subject  individuals  in  those  States. 
This,  however,  is  far  too  narrow  and 
confined  a  sense  for  the  general  use  of 
the  word.  It  has,  iu  ordinary  lan- 
guage, a  much  wider  significance,  and 
may  be  correctly  used  wherever,  by 
any  reasonably  close  analogy,  the  word 
law  can  be  applied  to  any  rule  of  con- 
duct, or  even  to  any  sequence  of  events 
which  is  sufiiciently  regular  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  proceeding  in  obedience  to 
a  command.  '^  The  laws  of  Nature  "  are 
sequences  of  events  which  it  is  highly 
convenient  to  speak  of  as  laws,  and  no 
confusion  need  arise  from  the  use  of 
that  expression  if  it  is  remembered 
that  they  are  not  laws  at  all  in  the 
strict  sense,  and  that  they  differ  from 
laws  proper  above  all  in  this,  that  it  is, 
as  far  as  we  know,  utterly  impossible 
to  disobey  them.  A  man  may  break 
the  law  which  forbids  him  to  commit 
murder,  and  may,  or  may  not,  be  hung 
for  it ;  but  he  cannot,  however  hard  he 
tries,  break  the  ''  law  "  of  gravitation, 
which  "says''  that  the  mass  of  the 
earth  and  the  mass  of  his  body  shall 
tend  to  approach  each  other  at  a  cer- 
tain speed  proportioned  to  the  distance 
that  separates  them.  Less  of  laws 
than  the  queen's  statutes,  and  more  of 


laws  than  the  law  of  gravitation,  are 
the  laws  which  require  people  to  be- 
have affectionately  to  their  mothers, 
respectfully  to  their  uncles,  and  kindly 
to  their  dependents  ;  that  which  or* 
dains  the  observance  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  weaker  powers,  and  that 
which  says  that  you  must  pay  your 
gambling  losses. 

Justice,  then,  may,  I  think,  be  fairly 
described,  as  the  science  of  making 
laws,  both  laws  strictly  so  called  and 
what  are  described  as  laws  by  a  fairiy 
close  analogy,  and  the  art  of  correctly 
ascertaining,  and  properly  administer- 
ing, the  laws  which,  in  one  way  or 
another,  have  come  into  existence.  It 
will  probably  conduce  to  the  popular- 
ity, without,  I  hope,  seriously  impair- 
ing the  accuracy,  of  this  definition  to 
leave  the  word  law  out  of  it  altogether, 
and  to  say,  in  looser  phrase,  that  jus- 
tice is  the  proper  management  of  the 
miles  according  to  which  any  given 
part  of  the  business  of  life  may,  in  fact, 
and  properly,  be  carried  on. 

From  rules,  or  laws,  of  some  sort  or 
other,  there  is  practically  no  escape. 
The  lilies  of  something,  of  fashion  if 
of  nothing  else,  affect  everybody, 
whatever  they  are  doing.  Or,  if  not  — 
if  there  are  any  solitary  and  excep- 
tional pursuits  of  which  so  much  can- 
not be  said  —  then,  at  any  rale,  the 
conceptions  of  justice  and  injustice,  of 
fair  and  unfair,  have  no  place  iu  their 
discussion.  The  most  slovenly  and  in- 
accurate of  mankind  would  call  it 
"  unfair"  that  a  particular  man  should 
have  only  one  leg,  unless  be  was  of 
opinion  that  some,  if  not  most,  other 
men  had  each  two. 

The  fundamental  error  lying  at  the 
root  of  the  ordinary  misconceptions 
about  justice,  probably  is  that  justice 
demands  the  equal  treatment  of  every- 
body ;  that  is,  in  substance,  that  the 
inequalities  with  everybody  else,  which 
are  part  of  everybody's  natural  endow- 
ment, shall,  as  far  as  they  affect  the 
matters  in  question,  be  "  levelled  up  " 
or  '<  down,"  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as 
to  produce,  as  nearly  as  is  practically 
possible,  equality  of  condition  in  the 
result.    If  this  were  so,  the  task  of 
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deciding  what  was  just  in  any  particu- 
lar matter  would  be  hopelessly  impos- 
sible. Many  human  advantages  and 
disadvantages  are  absolutely  incom- 
mensurable, and  many  of  them  are 
related  to  each  other  in  such  different 
degrees,  and  so  indefinitely,  that  a  fair 
appraisement  of  them  all  in  the  sim- 
plest matter  would  involve  inquiries 
much  too  long  and  elaborate  to  be  con- 
ducted while  human  life  is  of  anything 
like  its  present  brevity. 

One  case  of  such  a  difficulty  is  of 
constant  occurrence.  Crimes  almost 
exactly  similar  are  committed  by  two 
persons,  one  a  man  hitherto  respect- 
able, born  and  bred  in  cultivated  so- 
ciety, and  accustomed  to  soft  living ; 
the  other,  a  low-born  and  ruffianly  gaol- 
bird. A  punishment  of  the  kind  usual 
in  case  of  such  offences — say  twelve 
months'  hard  labor  —  will  be  a  crush- 
ing and  irreparable  disaster  to  the 
former,  inflicting  upon  him,  while  it 
lasts,  discomfort  almost  amounting  to 
torture,  and  involving  absolute  ruin  for 
the  future.  To  the  latter  it  will  be 
a  tiresome,  but  not  unprecedented 
episode,  involving  no  permanent  dimi- 
nution of  resources,  reputation,  or  self- 
respect.  Are  they  both  to  have  twelve 
months,  or  is  the  gentleman  to  have 
less  ?  What  does  justice  demand  ? 
This  particular  question  is  one  upon 
which  those  of  her  Majesty's  judges 
who  sit  in  criminal  courts  are  not  by 
any  means  agreed,  and  it  is  manifest  to 
any  one  who  will  attentively  consider 
it  that  it  is  not  to  be  hastily  or  confi- 
dently answered.  People  are  infinitely 
different,  and  cannot  all  be  treated 
alike.  Therefore  to  identify  justice 
with  equal  treatment  is  either  to  de- 
prive the  word  of  any  meaning,  or  to 
apply  it  to  a  thing  which  does  not,  and 
never  can,  exist. 

Yet  this  common  error  —  like  roost 
common  errors  —  has  something  in  it 
that  is  laudable,  for  the  people  who 
make  it  have  got  hold  of  part  of  the 
truth.  Justice  does  not,  indeed,  con- 
sist in  equal  treatment,  but  it  does  con- 
sist in  equal  application  of  the  rules  as 
far  as  they  go.  If  it  is  clear  that  the 
rule  applies  both  to  A.  and  to  B.,  then 


justice  will  be  done,  if  it  be  adminis- 
tered alike  to  each,  however  much,  and 
for  whatever  reasons,  the  person  or 
persons  administering  it  may  wish  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  one,  and  infiict 
disadvantages  upon  the  other.  A.  may 
be  much  richer,  and  able  to  bribe  his 
judges,  or  (what  is  usually  more  to  the 
purpose  nowadays),  may  be  much 
poorer,  and  the  sort  of  person  whose 
success  will  provoke  a  gush  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  newspapers ;  one  or  the 
other  may  be  in  private  relations  with 
those  who  have  to  put  the  rules  iu 
force  ;  it  may  be  abundantly  clear  that 
by  some  code  of  rules  not  immediately 
in  question,  such  as  the  rules  of  ordi- 
nary morality,  or  those  of  sportsman- 
like behavior^  A.  is  incomparably  more 
deserving  than  B.,  while  B.,  with  fiend- 
ish cunning,  has  so  behaved  as  to  have 
on  his  side  the  particular  set  of  rules 
which  does  apply,  and  no  other  '^  mer- 
its "  whatsoever ;  A.  ma}**  have  the 
sympathy  of  every  decent  person,  and 
B.  may  be  the  fitting  target  of  univer- 
sal and  miscellaneous  obloquy  —  nay,  if 
the  law  of  the  land  happens  not  to  be 
in  question,  he  may  be  evidently  guilty, 
in  relation  to  the  disputed  circum- 
stances, of  forgeiy,  theft,  swindling, 
and  other  hateful  offences  —  all  these 
things  are  immaterial.  If  the  person 
who  has  to  decide  is  just,  and  the  par- 
ticular set  of  rules  that  he  has  to  act 
upon  establish  the  rectitude,  pro  hac 
vice,  of  B.,  he  will  decide  in  favor  of 
B.,  and  let  the  otlier  matters  take  care 
of  themselves. 

The  notion  that,  apart  from  personal 
prejudices  and  so  forth,  it  is  easy  to  be 
just,  is,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
both  common  and  erroneous.  Its  in- 
accuracy may  easily  be  demonstrated 
by  reference  to  a  few  of  the  common- 
places of  the  subject.  Such  a  simple 
matter  as  seeing  two  sides  of  a  question 
is  not  one  that  comes  by  nature  to 
many  people  ;  and  even  when  you  do 
see  two  sides,  the  one  that  appears 
first  (or,  in  certain  cross-grained  per- 
sons, the  one  that  appears  last)  has,  as 
a  rule,  a  considerable  advantage.  A 
pleasing  example  of  this  occurs  in 
Thackeray's    admirable     '' Ballad     of 
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Pleaceman,  X."  entitled  "  Jacob  Hoiu- 
nium's  Boss."  I  fear  that  the  verses 
are  sufficiently  forgotten  for  a  sketch 
of  the  plot  to  be  expedient.  Jacob 
Homnium  had  a  horse  at  Tattersall's, 
whence  it  was  taken  away,  upon  a 
forged  order  in  Jacob's  name,  by  a 
''  wulgar  oss-dealer,"  who  kept  it  at  a 
livery-stable,  and,  very  imprudently, 
rode  it  in  the  Park,  as  it  would  seem, 
for  his  pleasure.  There  Jacob's  groom 
saw  and  recognized  the  horse,  where- 
upon *'  The  raskle  thief  got  off  the  oss, 
and  cut  avay  like  vind."  The  livery- 
stable  keeper  thereupon  sued  Jacob  for 
the  keep  of  the  horse,  and  the  judge 
of  the  '^ Palace  Court"  at  Westmins- 
ter gave  judgment,  upon  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  for  the  plaintiff.  Shortly 
after,  and  according  to  one  tradition 
propter,  this  event,  the  Palace  Court 
was  abolished.  It  is  clear  that  Thack- 
eray, looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  friend,  ''Jacob 
Omnium,"  had  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  flagrant  injustice  of  this  decision. 
The  burning  and  inimitable  words 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jacob 
are  these  :  — 

Because  a  raskle  chews 

My  OSS  away  to  robb, 
And  goes  tick  at  your  Mews 

For  seven-and-fifty  bobb, 
Shall  I  be  called  to  pay  ? — It  is 

A  Iniquitious  Jobb. 

From  Jacob's  point  of  view,  the  state- 
ment is  admirable.  But  from  that  of 
the  livery-stableman,  is  it  quite  so  un- 
answerable ?  Jacob's  horse  had  to  be 
somewhere,  and  it  had  to  be  fed.  If 
the  ''raskle  thief"  had  let  it  alone,  it 
would  have  been  running  up  a  bill  at 
Tattersall's.  It  did,  in  fact,  stand  in 
the  plaintiff's  stable,  and  ate  the  plain- 
tiff's hay  and  oats.  It  was  not  sug- 
gested even  by  the  naturally  indignant 
Jacob  that  the  livery-stableman  was 
privy  to  the  theft  of  the  horse  ;  and  it 
seems  probable  on  the  whole  that  the 
livery-stableman  knew  whose  the  horse 
was,  and  did  not  know  that  the  "  wul- 
gar oss-dealer  "  had  no  authority  to  put 
it  in  his  stable.  He  might  well  say 
that  he  gave  credit,  not  to  the  "  wul- 


gar oss-dealer,"  but  to  the  well-known 
Mr.  Higgins,  by  whose  apparent  au- 
thority the  horse  had  been  taken  away 
from  Tattersall's,  and  who,  in  fact,  got 
the  benefit  of  the  board  and  lodging 
with  which  the  animal  was  provided. 
This  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  large 
class  of  cases  in  which  the  question  is  : 
A.,  who  is  a  rogue,  having  imposed 
upon  X.  and  Y.,  who  are  honest,  and 
thereby  caused  loss,  is  that  loss  to  be 
borne  by  honest  X.  or  by  honest  Y.  ? 
It  is  of  no  use  to  say,  as  the  nursery 
justiciar  probably  might,  "By  neither 
X.  nor  Y.  The  rogue  A.  must  bear 
it."  If  you  can  catch  A.,  and  get  resti- 
tution from  him,  the  question  does  not 
arise.  In  practice,  you  can  sometimes 
catch  him,  if  you  think  it  worth  while, 
but  he  can  never  make  restitution. 
The  only  just  course  is  to  have  a  fixed 
rule,  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  and 
apply  it  rigorously,  regardless  of  the 
facts  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  presumably 
honest  tradesman,  and  the  defendant  a 
literary  gentleman  rich  enough  to  keep 
a  horse  —  whatever  sympathies  or  an- 
tipathies either  of  those  facts  may 
arouse. 

If  you  have  not  the  rule,  or  having 
it  do  not  apply  it  rigorously,  you  are 
not  just ;  and  the  devising,  or  ascer- 
tainment, and  application  of  the  rule, 
are  not  such  simple  or  easy  matters  as 
many  persons  uneducated  in  justice 
might  and  do  suppose. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it 
appears  that  justice,  since  it  consists  in 
the  right  discovery  and  administration 
of  some  law  or  rule,  has  no  existence 
where  no  law  or  rule  exists.  If  the 
word  is  used  without  reference  to  any 
definite  rule,  applicable  to  the  subject 
under  discussion,  its  use  is  futile.  It 
must  relate  to  something.  The  word  is 
used,  often  enough,  with  complete 
futility,  and  when  it  is  so  used  it  usu- 
ally relates  to  something,  and  that 
something  is  the  momentary  taste  or 
opinion  of  the  speaker.  "  I  call  it  un- 
fair," that,  — e.g,j  the  man  with  a  hard 
heart,  a  good  digestion,  and  plenty  of 
money,  should  obtain  the  hand  of  the 
coveted  heiress,  while  the  penniless 
invalid,  compact  of  all  the  canlinai  vir- 
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tues,  has  to  go  without  —  means,  gen- 
erally speaking,  that  the  individual 
calling  it  unfair  personally  dislikes  the 
arrangement,  and  nothing  more.  This 
is  an  absolutely  futile  use  of  the  word, 
because  it  is  a  fallacious  and  inaccurate 
statement  of  a  fact  which  might  easily 
be  accurately  stated,  as  for  example  in 
the  words,  ''  It  makes  me  angry." 
Suppose  that  a  child  with  a  passion  for 
horses  earned  by  hard  work  a  shilling, 
and  permission  to  go  to  a  circus,  and 
suppose  that  on  the  way  to  the  circus 
an  idle  companion  stole  the  shilling, 
and  went  in  with  it,  the  owner  of  the 
shilling  being  excluded  by  reason  of 
his  inability  to  recover  his  property. 
Many  persons  not  understanding  the 
nature  of  justice  would  hastily  say  that 
the  good  child^s  fate  was  unfair,  or 
unjust,  meaning  that  it  was  deplorable. 
In  fact,  it  would  not  be  unfair,  because 
the  rule  of  the  circus  would  be  that 
no  one  was  admitted  without  paying 
a  shilling,  and  that  rule  would  have 
been  duly  ascertained  and  equally  ad- 
ministered to  the  good  child  and  to  the 
thief. 

In  cases  where  you  do  not  know 
either  —  (1)  whether  there  are  any 
rules,  or  (2)  what  they  are  —  there  can 
be  no  knowledge  of  justice  or  injustice. 
More  religions  than  one  have  taught, 
or  have  at  different  times  been  believed 
to  teach,  that  happiness  in  the  next 
world  is  impossible  without  the  pre- 
liminary of  an  initiatory  rite  in  this. 
Various  persons  have  asserted  it  to  be 
'< unjust"  that  a  person  who,  after 
initiation,  has  lived  a  life  of  sin,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  and  inexpensive  re- 
pentance, should  be  saved,  while  an 
aged  person  of  extraordinary  virtue, 
and  an  innocent  infant,  neither  of 
whom  had  any  possibility  of  initiation, 
should  both  be  damned  for  the  want  of 
it.  This  is  a  slipshod  and  inaccurate 
way  of  saying  that  the  speaker  dislikes 
such  an  arrangement.  It  is  also  dan- 
gerous, because  it  tends  unduly  to 
prejudice  the  mind  af2:ainst  the  whole 
of  that  particular  religion.  Of  course, 
every  one  with  humane  feelings  dis- 
likes, and  ought  to  dislike,  such  an  ar- 
rangement, when  he  knows  no  more 


about  it  than  is  stated  above.  Yet  it 
is  conceivable  that  it  might  be  just. 
If  we  knew  that  whoever  decided  upon 
the  fate  of  human  beings  had  rules  to 
administer,  if  we  further  knew  what 
they  were,  and  if,  again,  we  knew  that 
they  were  not  equally  and  indifferently 
applied  to  the  case  of  different  indi- 
viduals or  classes  of  individuals,  then 
we  might  properly  complain  of  injus- 
tice, but  the  reproach  is  not  justified  in 
the  absence  of  such  knowledge.  To 
use  it  is  like  accusing  a  man  of  forging 
cheques  because  you  reasonably  believe 
him  to  be  a  burglar,  and  such  an  accu- 
sation is  neither  judicious,  nor  quite 
honest. 

The  questions  naturally  arise  upon 
this  explanation  and  limitation  of  the 
word  justice,  whether,  according  to  the 
opinions  here  indicated,  an  unjust  law 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ;  whether  it 
is  inaccurate  to  apply  the  term  *' un- 
just "  to  the  most  wicked  and  the  most 
foolish  law  that  could  be  imagined ; 
and,  if  it  be  inaccurate,  whether  the 
theory  I  have  sought  to  develop  is  not 
a  paradox  too  glaring  for  human  na- 
ture's daily  food.  I  think  the  first  two 
of  these  questions  —  which  are  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  same  question  —  may 
safely  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
Suppose  it  were  enacted  by  law  that 
every  person  having  red  hair  should  be 
put  to  death.  Such  a  law,  if  it  were 
made  in  earnest,  and  put  in  force  to 
ever  so  slight  an  extent,  would  be  op- 
pressive, sanguinary,  and  detestable  to 
the  last  degree.  It  would  also  be 
called  unjust  by  many  persons,  and 
especially  by  those  whose  hair  was  red. 
The  epithet  would,  to  a  great  extent,  if 
not  entirely,  be  justified  by  the  facts 
that  a  penal  law  is  not  a  good  one,  and 
ought  not  to  be  enacted,  unless  the 
acts  or  qualities  of  individuals  subject 
to  it,  which  it  visits  with  a  penalty, 
constitute  a  substantial  distinction  be- 
tween those  individuals  and  all  others, 
and  unless  it  is  also  in  harmony  with 
the  general  moral  sentiments  of  the 
persons  for  whose  governance  it  is 
made. 

Moreover,  the  question  whether  any 
law  can  properly  be  descdbed  as  unjust 
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is  almost  exclusively  theoretical.  We 
may  be  quite  sure  that  if  a  statute  pun- 
ishing the  possession  of  red  hair  with 
death  were  made  in  a  civilized  country, 
it  would  be  because  there  was  in  that 
country  at  that  time,  either  a  strong, 
and,  for  the  moment,  prevalent  opinion 
that  to  have  red  hair  was  extremely 
wrong,  or  a  strong  and  prevalent  reso- 
lution, for  some  reason  or  other,  to 
extirpate  red-haired  persons.  If  a  new 
and  formidable  disease  appeared,  of  the 
nature  of  influenza,  and  medical  opin- 
ion declared  it  to  be  capable  of  being 
produced  only  by  the  presence  of  red- 
haired  people,  with  as  much  unanimity 
as  that  with  which  they  now  declare 
vaccination  to  be  a  protection  against 
small-pox,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a 
law  might  be  passed  against  red  hair, 
that  it  might  be  justly  enforced,  and 
that  it  might  be  quite  undeserving  of 
being  called  an  unjust  law. 

For  practical  purposes  all  positive 
laws,  and  most  rules,  are  perfectly  just, 
as  long  as  people  have  reasonable  op- 
portunities of  finding  out  what  they 
are.  The  question  of  justice  or  injus- 
tice arises  only  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  put  in  force.  And,  in 
any  case,  where  there  are  no  rules 
there  is  no  question  of  justice,  and 
there  cannot  be  any  injustice. 

From  this  it  follows  that  no  one  is 
qualified  to  appreciate  justice,  or  to 
detect  the  existence  of  injustice,  unless 
he  understands  the  nature  of  laws  and 
rules  generally,  and  can  easily  satisfy 
himself  on  the  preliminary  point, 
whether  in  the  given  instance,  there 
are  any  rules  or  not.  To  be  fully  fitted 
to  criticise  in  a  particular  case,  he  must 
be  able  to  go  further,  and  to  say,  with 
probable  accuracy,  what  the  rules  in 
question  are,  and  whether  they  have 
been  properly,  that  is  to  say,  correctly 
and  indifferently,  administered.  No 
one  is  generally  qualified  to  do  this  un- 
less he  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  has,  in- 
deed, had  something  very  like  a  legal 
education.  No  one,  in  fact,  is  bom 
just.  Men  sometimes,  and  women  sel- 
dom, or  never,  become  so. 

At  v/L£RX« 


From  Blaekwood'i  Magazine. 
M0N8IEUB  LE  COMTE. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  at 
once  that  it  was  I  myself  who  bestowed 
upon  him  the  title,  to  which  his  only 
claim  was  the  grandeur  of  his  manner 
and  his  foreign  accent.  It  was  at  a 
'^  jumble  "  sale  in  behalf  of  some  char- 
ity or  other  that  I  first  made  his 
acquaintance.  He  pushed  his  way 
through  the  jostling,  elbowing  crowd  of 
would-be  purchasers  to  the  hat-stall  at 
which  I  was  selling  —  a  tall  old  man, 
with  a  gaunt,  erect  figure,  clad  in  the 
shabbiest  of  tail-coats,  that  seemed  to 
have  been  made  for  a  person  half  his 
size,  the  sleeves  reaching  only  about 
half-way  down  his  arms. 

''Mademoiselle  is  surprised  to  see 
me  here,"  he  said,  with  a  low  bow  and 
an  apologetic  smile,  as  he  removed  the 
shabby  cloth  cap  he  wore  ;  ''  but  I 
thought  I  might  perhaps  get  a  leetle 
present  for  a  friend,  who  is  in  what  you 
call  adverse  circumstances.  The  days 
have  been  when  it  was  not  here  I 
would  come  for  a  present  for  a  friend  ; 

but  I  myself "  here  he  shrugged 

his  shoulders  expressively  and  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  adding  the  next  moment, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone  and 
manner,  ''Well,  well,  we  must  not 
complain  I  Things  might  always  be 
worse  I " 

Meantime  he  was  examining,  in  the 
most  leisurely  and  minute  way,  the 
hats  I  had  placed  before  him,  trying 
them  on  one  after  the  other  slowly  and 
deliberately ;  for,  as  he  informed  me 
in  an  aside,  his  friend's  head  was  about 
the  size  of  his  own.  When  he  had  at 
last  selected  a  hat  —  a  tall  one  —  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  greasy  trousers 
pocket  with  an  air  of  lordly  magnifi- 
cence, and  drew  out  a  sixpenny-piece, 
which  he  laid  on  the  table. 

"  Never  mind  the  change  I "  he  said, 
in  a  tone  at  once  jauntily  reckless  and 
magnanimously  dignified,  not  having 
apparently  caught  my  remark  that  six- 
pence was  the  price  of  the  hat — "  never 
mind  the  change — it  is  for  a  good 
cause.  Will  mademoiselle  take  down 
my  address  ?  Ah,  you  do  not  send  I 
That  is  a  pity.    In  that  case  " — here 
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he  paused,  and  wrinkled  his  brow  in 
perplexed  reflection —  **  in  that  case, 
I  shall  have  to  pat  it  on  myself.  Made- 
moiselle understands  that  I  could  not 
carry  it.  Good-day."  And  placing  his 
new  purchase  on  his  head,  he  strode 
away,  dignified  and  erect. 

It  was  not  till  some  months  later  that 
I  came  across  him  again.  I  had  adver- 
tised for  a  studio.  As  my  home  was  in 
the  suburbs,  I  wanted  a  room  with  a 
good  light  in  a  central  part  of  the 
town,  where  I  should  be  within  reach 
of  possible  buyers  and  possible  pupils. 
Among  those  who  replied  to  my  adver- 
tisement was  M.  le  Comte.  He  did 
not,  of  course,  sign  himself  so,  and  I 
did  not  recognize  him  from  his  letter, 
though  the  grandiose  tone  in  which  it 
was  written  corresponded  with  the 
magnificent  manner  of  my  friend  of 
the  jumble  sale  ;  but  almost  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  him  I  knew  him  again. 
The  address  given  in  his  letter  was 
that  of  a  side  street  in  a  busy  neigh- 
borhood, where  there  were  many  offices 
and  studios.  After  mounting  three 
stairs,  I  found  on  the  third  landing  a 
door  bearing  a  brass  plate  with  the  in- 
scription :  — 

M.  AKDRE  PICOTON, 

PROFESSOB  OF  THE    FBBNCH    LANGUAGE. 

I  knocked  ;  and  after  a  few  moments 
the  door  was  opeued  by  no  less  a  per- 
son than  M.  le  Comte  himself,  wearing 
a  tall  hat  —  no  doubt  the  very  one  I 
had  dold  him,  looking  none  the  better 
for  its  three  mouths'  wear  since.  He 
removed  it  at  once,  however,  on  seeing 
me,  and  made  a  deep  bow. 

<<  Ah,  the  lady  whom  I  accommodate 
with  an  apartement  as  studio  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed politely,  when  I  had  explained 
my  errand  ;  and  turning  back  into  the 
narrow,  dark  lobby,  he  called  out  in  a 
dignified,  authoritative  tone,  ''Janett, 
Janett  I " 

As  no  one,  however,  appeared  in  an- 
swer to  his  call,  he  returned  to  the 
door,  saying,  with  an  apologetic  smile  : 

''I  fear  I  must  myself  be  your  dee' 
rone  —  my  good  Janett  must  have  gone 
out.  Will  mademoiselle  give  herself 
the  trouble  to  follow  me  ? "    As  be 


spoke,  he  took  two  or  three  steps  along 
the  lobby,  and  with  a  lofty  air  flung 
wide  open  a  door  on  the  left  hand. 
^'  This,"  he  said,  in  a  gracious  tone,  as 
of  a  person  conferring  a  favor  — ''  this 
is  my  drawing-room,  my  salon,  which 
I  resign  to  mademoiselle.  I  always 
like  to  accommodate  the  ladies  — place 
aux  dames  is  my  motto." 

I  cast  a  look  round  the  room.  It  was 
small,  and  absolutely  bare,  save  for  two 
wooden  chairs,  one  of  which  wanted  a 
leg,  and  a  small  wooden  table.  For 
the  rest,  the  window  looked  to  the 
north,  and  the  coloring  of  the  walls 
was  tolerably  good.  The  room  would 
suit  my  purpose  well  enough,  and  I 
said  so. 

"But,"  I  added,  **I  should  not  like 
to  deprive  you  of  your  drawing-room." 

"Mademoiselle  is  very  good,"  he 
replied.  "It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
oblige  her.  And  for  this  room "  — 
here  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  aud 
elevated  his  eyebrows  —  "  as  made- 
moiselle sees,  it  is  not  in  use.  Madame 
does  not  receive  for  some  years  ;  she  is 
what  you  call  delicate  —  confined  to  her 
room  the  most  part.  The  salon  is  alto- 
gether at  the  service  of  mademoi- 
selle I  "  This  with  a  low  bow,  and  an 
outward  movement  of  the  arms,  ex- 
pressive of  a  magnanimous  generosity 
that  disclaimed  all  merit,  and  would 
not  even  accept  thanks. 

To  speak  of  such  a  vulgar  thing  as 
money  seemed  actually  indelicate,  if 
not  insulting.  Still  it  had  to  be  done  ; 
so,  as  delicately  as  I  could,  I  hinted 
that  I  should  like  to  know  what  rent 
was  expected. 

"Ah,  as  to  that,  mademoiselle  will 
excuse  me  —  I  do  not  interfere  in  such 
matters.  But  here  comes  my  good 
Janett — you  ladies  will  be  able  to  set- 
tle everything  between  you." 

As  he  was  speaking,  I  had  heard  the 
sound  of  a  very  slow,  very  heavy  step 
approaching  up  the  stairs  ;  and  there 
now  entered  the  room  an  old  woman, 
clad  in  an  extremely  shabby  bonnet 
and  woollen  shawl,  and  carrying  a  mar- 
ket-basket. She  was  a  large-made, 
large-boned  woman,  who  must  have 
been  tall  before  the  weight  of  years  of 
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toil  bad  bent  her  broad  back  into  the 
shape  of  a  bow.  Her  head  shook 
slighlly  from  side  to  side,  and  lier  face, 
which  was  heavy  and  large  featured, 
wore  the  dull,  patient  expression  of  an 
overworked  horse. 

"  Jauett,"  said  M.  le  Comte,  "  I  have 
promised  to  accommodate  mademoiselle 
here  with  the  use  of  the  sahn.^^ 

**  Hoots,  get  awa'  wi'  your  French- 
ified havers  I "  exclaimed  the  old 
woman,  who  spoke  with  a  broad  Scotch 
Accent,  and  in  a  slow,  deep,  almost  mas- 
culine voice,  that  contrasted  strangely 
with  monsieur's  ligbt  and  jaunty  tones. 
*^  I  never  ken  what  he  means  when  he 
gets  on  to  his  French,"  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  me.  '^  Was  it  a  studio  you  was 
wanting,  mem  ?  " 

Behind  her  back,  while  she  was 
fipeaking,  monsieur  was  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  and  looking  at  me  with  an 
iimused,  indulgent  expression  on  his 
face. 

^'  A  privileged  pairson,  you  see,  ma- 
•demoiselle — a  privileged  pairson,"  he 
said  to  me,  in  a  deprecating  aside, 
which  was  not  overheard  by  the  deaf 
old  woman.  "  Well,  ladies,"  he  added, 
louder,  '^  I  think  I  shall  just  leave  you 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  nation." 
And  with  a  bow  to  me,  he  walked 
•quickly  out  of  the  room. 

^'  Ay,  it's  weel  for  them  that  can  get 
itlier  folk  to  dae  a'thing  for  them,"  the 
old  woman  muttered  with  a  short,  deep 
laugh,  as  he  retreated  from  the  room. 
And  then,  turning  to  me,  she  asked 
Abruptly,  — 

"  What  rent  was  ye  thinking  to  gi'e 
for  the  room  ?  " 

Evidently  there  was  no  reluctance 
here  to  speak  of  money  matters  I  How- 
•ever,  I  found  her  reasonable,  and  even 
modest,  in  her  demands,  and  we  soon 
oame  to  terms.  About  the  cleaning  of 
the  room  and  the  lighting  of  the  fire 
there  seemed  at  first  to  be  some  difii- 
•culty. 

"You  see,  I'd  dae  it  myseP,"  she 
said,  "  but  I'm  aye  oot  in  the  morning 
the  noo.  I've  gotten  wark  frae  Wil- 
son, the  upholsterer  in  West  Street 
there — fower  shillings  a  week  for 
cleaning  oot  the  premises,  and  as  mony 


sticks  as  I  can  carry  awa'  frae  the 
yaird.  It's  no'  that  bad  pay  ;  but  I'm 
getting  ower  auld  noo  for  wark  —  I'm 
getting  ower  auld."  And  her  voice 
died  away  in  a  low  mutter,  which  I 
could  not  follow. 

"  You  deserve  a  rest  now,"  I  said,  in 
order  to  say  something. 

'-Ay,  that  I  dae  I  "  she  answered. 
'^  But  I  canna  get  it.    I  7naun  work,  I 

maun    work,  and  a'    for "     And 

she  gave  a  bitterly  expressive  nod  of 
her  head  towards  the  wall  which  sepa- 
rated the  room  we  were  in  from  the 
next,  while  once  more  her  voice  trailed 
off  into  the  low  muttered  monologue 
which  seemed  to  be  habitual  with  her. 
"But" — suddenly  waking  up  to  a 
consciousness  of  my  presence  —  "  I'll 
see  that  your  room's  cleaned  and  your 
fire  lichted  for  you  —  never  you  fash 
youi-sel'  aboot  it  I  If  I  canna  dae  it, 
he  maun  jist  dae  it ;  he  may  as  weel 
earn  the  saut  to  his  panitch  I  " 

Naturally,  I  wondered  very  much 
who  he  was,  but  concluded  it  could  not 
possibly  be  M.  le  Comte  who  was 
meant.  However,  before  many  weeks 
were  over,  during  which  I  had  been 
comfortably  installed  in  my  new  studio, 
I  was  to  make  the  discovery  that  it  was 
no  other  than  he.  Coming  into  the 
room  one  morning  earlier  than  usual,  I 
found  that  my  fire  was  not  yet  lighted. 
While  I  was  looking  about  for  matches, 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  which 
was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  mon- 
sieur himself. 

"Mademoiselle  is  early  astir  this 
morning,"  he  said,  as  he  made  a  deep 
bow  with  all  his  usual  dignity  and 
jauntiness  of  manner,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  one  hand  he  carried  an  iron 
"  blower,"  and  in  the  other  a  shovel ; 
while  from  under  one  arm  there  pro- 
truded a  pair  of  bellows,  and  from  un- 
der the  other  a  hearth-brush.  "My 
good  Janett  is  out  this  morning,  so  I 
must  myself  render  mademoiselle  the 
little  service  of  li.2fhting  her  fire." 

I  offered  to  light  it  myself,  but  he 
was  quite  indignant  at  the  suggestion. 

"  Impossible,  impossible  —  I  could 
not  permit  mademoiselle  to  soil  her 
fair  fingers  I  "  ^e  exclaimed,  with  a 
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deprecating  outward  wave  of  the  hands 
containing  the  shovel  and  the  blower, 
which  dislodged  the  bellows  and  the 
brush  from  under  his  anus,  and  caused 
them  to  fall  with  a  crash  to  the  ground. 

'^I  have  much  experience  of  tliis 
work  these  last  years,"  he  said  with 
a  sigh,  as  he  proceeded  to  light  the 
fire   in  a    methodical    way,    '^  though 

once "     Here  another  deep  sigh 

cut  short  his  sentence.  '^  But  madame, 
you  see,  is  delicate.  I  rise  and  light 
the  fire  in  her  room  every  morning." 

''  Ah,  you  are  a  good  husband  I  "  I 
exclaimed. 

"Well,  I  might  be  better  —  I  might 
be  better  I  "  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone  of 
dignified  humility.  "But  I  try  to  do 
my  duty  at  any  rate.  I  try  to  do  my 
duty  —  and  no  man  can  do  morel" 
Here  there  was  a  return  to  the  light 
and  jocular  tone,  which  in  M.  le  Comte 
alternated  so  strangely  with  the  stately 
and  dignified.  "  Well,  mademoiselle, 
I  think  you  will  do  now.  I  shall  leave 
you  to  your  own  meditations."  And, 
gathering  up  his  miscellaneous  belong- 
ings, he  retreated  to  the  door,  and 
there  made  me  one  of  his  deepest 
bows.  "  By  the  by,"  he  lingered  in 
the  doorway  to  say,  "  X  hope  made- 
moiselle is  not  disturbed  by  my  pupils. 
You  see,  in  these  evil  days  I  am 
obliged  to  give  private  tuition  in  my 
own  language.  Ah,  that  is  well  I  "  as 
I  reassured  him  on  that  point.  "I 
know  that  any  disturbance  is  apt  to  in« 
terfere  with  the  divine  infiatus." 

Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say  that, 
during  the  weeks  which  followed,  I 
suffered  no  disturbance  whatever  from 
monsieur's  pupils.  They  must  have 
come  at  hours  when  I  was  not  at  the 
studio  —  if  they  came  at  all  I  —  for  I 
never  heard  their  steps.  Once  a  day  I 
heard  the  slow,  heavy  tread  of  the  good 
Janett,  as  she  returned  from  cleaning 
out  the  upholsterer's  premises ;  once 
a  day,  the  light,  jaunty  steps  of  mon- 
sieur setting  out  for  his  constitutional  ; 
but  no  others — not  even  those  of  a 
message-boy.  One  morning,  indeed, 
when  I  arrived  at  my  usual  hour,  I 
found  a  butcher's  boy  at  the  door,  and 
monsieur  himself  —  no  less  a  pei*8on- 


age  I  —  taking  something  out  of  his 
basket  —  something  grey  and  soft,  I 
knew  not  what  till  monsieur  himself 
explained  in  his  light  yet  stately  way. 

"  A  delicacy  for  madame,  you  see," 
he  said.  "  She  cannot  eat  your  En- 
glish roshif —  nor  I  either ;  we  require 
something  light  and  delicate.  If  made- 
moiselle suffers  at  all  from  the  stomacA, 
I  would  advise  her  to  buy  a  sheep's 
bag."  And  he  held  up  the  grey  thing 
in  his  hand.  "Ah,  stop  a  minute"  — 
as  the  boy  was  moving  away  from  the 
door  —  "  here  is  a  bawbee  for  yourself 
—  it's  a  long  stair  to  come  up  I  "  As 
he  spoke,  he  plunged  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  with  the  grandest  air  of  careless 
generosity,  but  evidently  without  find- 
ing what  he  wanted.  "  Strange,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  tried  one  pocket  after 
the  other.  "  I  seem  to  have  no  small 
change  to-day.  Perhaps  mademoiselle 
would  be  so  kind  ?  Just  a  copper  — 
such  a  long  stair — ah,  thank  you  I 
And  be  sure  to  tell  Mr.  Smith  "  —  to* 
the  boy  —  "  that  I  am  much  obliged  to 
him  for  sending  it.  You  see  "  — turn- 
ing to  me  —  "  I  generally  carry  up  any 
little  thing  like  this  myself  in  a  piece 
paper  —  the  stair  is  so  long.  But  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  obliging  enough  to 
send  —  a  very  obliging  man,  Mr« 
Smith." 

Evidently  the  visits  of  message-boys 
were  not  frequent  at  monsieur's.  The 
little  episode  set  me  thinking  about 
"  madame,"  the  delicate  wife,  of  whom 
I  heard  so  much  and  saw  nothing.  I 
wondered  what  she  could  be  like,  how 
she  managed  to  pass  her  day,  and 
above  all  where  she  lived.  As  far  as  I 
could  judge,  the  mansion  of  Monsieur 
le  Comte  consisted  of  only  one  other 
room  besides  the  salon  which  I  occu- 
pied —  at  least,  I  knew  there  was  only 
one  other  door  besides  my  own  open- 
ing off  the  little  narrow  lobby.  Did 
monsieur,  and  madame,  and  the  good 
Janett  all  inhabit  the  same  room  ?  I 
wondered  ;  but  during  the  winter  that 
I  occupied  the  salon  I  got  no  nearer 
solving  the  mystery. 

The  following  spring  I  went  to  Paris 
in  order  to  study  in  the  studio  of  a  cele- 
brated master,  and  so  lost  sight  entirely 
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of  monsieur  for  several  months.  It 
was  on  a  bright  day  early  in  the 
autumn  of  the  next  year  that,  as  I  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  through  a  quiet 
terrace  in  the  suburb  in  which  I  lived, 
my  attention  was  attracted  towards  the 
garden  of  one  of  the  houses  by  seeing 
a  small  crowd  of  message-boys  and 
message-girls  gazing  into  it  through 
the  railings.  At  the  windows  of  the 
house  a  number  of  faces  of  women 
and  children  were  eagerly  looking  out 
towards  the  lawn,  on  which  an  old  man 
was  going  through  a  number  of  extraor- 
dinary movements  apparently  meant 
for  dancing — hopping  and  skipping, 
advancing  and  retreating,  crossing  his 
feet  and  then  uncrossing  them,  sidling 
and  tiptoeing,  bowing  and  bending.  I 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  that  green  and 
greasy  tail-coat  (greener  and  greasier 
than  when  I  had  last  seen  it  I),  in  that 
rusty  tall  hat  of  jumble-sale  celebrity, 
and,  above  all,  in  that  light,  erect  fig- 
ure, and  jaunty  yet  dignified  bearing  — 
it  was  M.  le  Comte  I 

Just  as  I  stopped  to  look  on,  the  win- 
dows were  thrown  open,  and  a  handful 
of  coppers  was  flung  out.  Monsieur 
stooped  and  gathered  up  the  coins,  pre- 
serving his  balance  and  his  dignity  in 
a  way  which,  considering  his  age  and 
the  attitude,  was  truly  wonderful. 

^^  Good-morning,  Monsieur  Ficoton,'' 
I  said,  placing  myself  in  his  way  as  he 
stepped  out  of  the  garden  gate,  looking 
flushed  with  his  exertions. 

*'  Ah,  mademoiselle  I "  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  pleased  recognition.  '*  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  again."  And  he 
removed  the  tall  hat,  and  gave  me  one 
of  the  deep  bows  I  remembered  so 
well.  '*  I  have  just  been  giving  these 
young  people  there  a  dancing-lesson," 
he  added,  in  a  careless,  off-hand  tone. 
"  It  is  terrible  to  see  how  the  art  of 
Terpsichore  is  neglected  in  this  barbar- 
ous country  I  " 

Of  course  I  agreed  with  him ;  and 
then  proceeded  to  question  him  as  to 
how  he  and  ''  madame  "  were  getting 
on.  I  learned  that  they  were  still  in 
the  old  place,  and  that  madame  was 
veiy  poorly,  *^  confined  to  her  bed  these 
last  three  days,"  he  said.    I  promised 


to  go  to  see  her,  and  I  kept  my  prom* 
ise. 

It  was  not  without  some  feeling  of 
excitement  and  curiosity  at  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  the  mysterious  ''  ma- 
dame "  that  I  mounted  the  stairs  to 
her  dwelling  the  following  day.  The 
outer  door  of  monsieur's  mansion  stood 
open,  as  it  generally  used  to  do,  and  I 
noticed,  as  I  passed  into  the  dark  little 
passage,  that  the  brass  plate  had  dis- 
appeared. Evidently  monsieur  had 
discontinued  his  private  tuition  in 
French.  I  knocked  at  the  inner  door, 
within  which  I  had  never  as  yet  pene- 
trated. There  was  no  reply  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  I  had  two  or  three  times 
repeated  my  knock  that  a  deep  voice, 
which  I  seemed  to  recognize  as  that  of 
the  good  Janett,  called,  '^  Come  in." 

I  turned  the  handle  and  entered. 
The  door,  as  it  opened,  just  grazed  the 
foot  of  a  large  wooden  tent-bed,  which 
concealed  the  view  of  anything  else  in 
the  room.  So  I  had  walked  direct  into 
a  sleeping-room  I  The  discovery  for  a 
moment  made  me  hesitate  ;  but  by  and 
by  I  took  courage  to  advance  a  step  or 
two  and  look  around  me.  Evidently 
the  room  was  used  for  other  purposes 
besides  a  sleeping  apartment ;  opposite 
me  as  I  stood  was  the  window,  and 
beside  the  window,  a  press  in  which 
some  plain,  coarse  dishes  were  set  out, 
while  under  the  press  was  a  sink  with 
taps  for  water.  Another  step  brought 
me  round  the  comer  of  the  bed  in  view 
of  the  fireside.  As  I  stepped  forward, 
there  suddenly  started  up  from  the 
wooden  armchair  by  the  fire  no  less  a 
person  than  M.  le  Comte,  though  look- 
ing strangely  unlike  himself.  Bound 
his  head,  entirely  concealing  one  eye, 
there  was  tied  a  rather  dirty  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  while  the  one  eye  visible 
glared  at  me  with  a  rather  startled 
look.  Evidently  I  had  awoke  him  out 
of  a  doze  in  his  chair.  He  recovered 
himself  almost  at  once,  however. 

*'  Ah,  mademoiselle  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
bowing  with  his  usual  dignity  and 
nonchalance,  *' Delighted  to  see  you. 
It  is  not  often  you  honor  us  with  a 
visit." 

I  replied  that  I  had  come  to  ask  for 
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^'  madame."  ''  But  I  am  sorry  to  see 
that  you  too  are  sufferiDg,"  I  added. 

'<A  trifle,  a  trifle!"  he  replied 
lightly,  but  I  thought  also  somewhat 
shamefacedly.  '*Aq  accident  in  the 
street  —  pavement   so   slippery  —  the 

authorities  ought  really "    He  had 

gradually  recoyered  his  usual  self -satis* 
faction  and  dignity  of  manner  while  he 
was  speaking,  and  had  reached  the 
stage  of  righteous  indignation  when  he 
was  here  suddenly  interrupted. 

^'  Ahccident  I "  exclaimed  a  low,  gruff 
voice  from  the  bed,  with  a  short,  iron- 
ical laugh  —  ^^  ahccident  I  I'm  thinking 
you  might  as  weel  tell  the  truth  and 
say  it  was  whusky  I  " 

I  did  not  need  look  towards  the  bed 
in  order  to  know  that  the  speaker  was 
the  good  Janett.  As  I  glanced  towards 
her,  she  was  leaning  forward  on  her 
elbow,  her  head  supported  on  one 
hand,  while  the  other,  with  its  expres- 
sion of  age,  hard  work,  and  endurance, 
lay  out  on  the  patchwork  quilt.  On 
her  large,  heavy-featured  face,  over 
which  straggled  a  few  stray  locks  of 
grey  hair  from  underneath  the  night- 
cap she  wore,  illness  had  thrown  an 
ashen-grey  hue,  and  had  drawn  some 
fresh,  deep  lines.  She  looked  very  old, 
very  frail,  very  weary. 

*^It's  aye  the  drink  when  he  gets 
ony  money,"  she  went  on  in  her 
strange,  deep  voice,  like  a  hoarse  and 
muffled  murmur.  ''I  never  lets  him 
get  ony  when  I'm  weel ;  but  yesterday 
he  gaed  oot  and  got  some  —  I  dinna 
ken  hoo."  (Here  monsieur  cast  a  hasty 
look  at  me,  which  I  interpreted  as  a 
request  not  to  tell  anything  I  knew.) 
*^And  ye  see  !"  She  pointed  as  she 
spoke,  with  an  expressive  gesture,  first 
at  the  handkerchief  round  monsieur's 
head,  and  then  at  the  floor  beside  his 
chair,  where  lay  his  hat  —  the  hat  — 
bruised,  and  bent,  and  battered,  almost 
past  recognition.  .  '^  His  guid  hat  I  " 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
distress.  ''If  it  hadna  been  for  the 
drink !  But  it's  aye  the  drink  that's 
been  his  ruin  I  "  And  she  sank  back 
on  the  bed,  muttering  to  herself. 

Here  was  a  blow  for  the  dignified  M. 
le  Comte  J    At  first  I  did  not  dare  to 


look  at  him  ;  but  when  I  did  venture, 
half-guiltily,  to  glance  in  his  direction, 
he  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  head  bent, 
with  an  air  of  humility  indeed,  but  it 
was  the  humility  of  a  man  owning  a 
trivial  error  in  judgment,  rather  than 
that  of  one  confessing  himself  guilty  of 
a  degrading  vice. 

''True,  true,  my  good  Janett,"  he 
murmured,  with  a  gentle  sadness. 
Then  raising  his  head,  he  gazed  fixedly 
before  him  into  space  with  his  one 
visible  eye.  "If  it  had  not  been  for 
that,  I  should  be  in  a  very  different 
position  to-day  I  "  Here  he  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  adding  immediately  after- 
wanis,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone  to 
the  light  and  cheerful, "  Well,  well,  we 
all  have  our  little  failings,  no  doubt, 
even  the  best  of  us.  None  of  us  is 
infallible,  not  even  mademoiselle  her- 
self, I  dare  say  I "  And  he  laughed 
lightly. 

I  turned  to  the  good  Janett,  and 
asked  her  about  her  health.  It  was 
"  that  'flenzy "  that  was  the  matter 
with  her,  she  told  me ;  and  then  she 
trailed  off  into  a  long,  muttered  list  of 
her  ailments  —  pains  in  her  bones, 
headache,  weakness.  She  was  not  "  fit 
to  stand  ;  "  but  she  must  go  out  to  her 
work  next  day,  otlierwise  she  would 
lose  it  altogether. 

"I  maun  wark,  ye  see,"  she  said. 
"  He  does  naething." 

"Yes,  she  must  work  —  she's  the 
lion's  provider,"  h^re  put  in  monsieur 
cheerfully,  as  if  the  position  of  "  lion's 
provider  "  were  one  to  be  grateful  for. 

"  And  madame  ?  "  I  asked.  "  She 
is  ill  too  ?  " 

"Yer  mamaw?"  queried  the  deaf 
old  woman.  "  Is  she  ill  tae  ?  Is't  the 
'fienzy  ?  " 

"I  mean  madame — Madame  Fico- 
ton,"  I  explained. 

"Eh,  what  —  what's  she  saying?" 
she  asked,  looking  towards  monsieur. 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  the 
question.  He  had  seated  himself  on 
his  chair  again,  with  his  back  turned 
towards  us,  and  was  now  busily  en- 
gaged trying  to  bead  out  the  bruises  in 
his  hat. 
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''Monsieur  here  told  me  she  was 
ill,"  I  put  in. 

"  Hoots,  ye  might  as  weel  call  him 
hy  his  ain  name  I "  she  ejaculated. 
''He's  plain  Andra  Piggott.  I  never 
^ave  in  with  his  I^renchified  nonsense 
—  I  couldua  see  what  guid  it  was  to  dae 
us  —  hut  he  was  aye  for  giving  French 
lessons — French  lessons,  and  him  nae 
mair  French  nor  you  and  me  I  .  And 
that  hrass  plate  I  I  only  got  one-and- 
saxpenoe  for  it  when  I  sellt  it,  and  it 

cost,  I'm  sure "    Her  voice  went 

trailing  on  in  a  low  monologue  ;  but  I 
did  not  follow  any  further.  I  was  re- 
flecting on  what  I  had  just  heard.  So 
M.  le  Comte  was  no  Frenchman  after 
all  1  The  discovery  did  not  surprise 
me  so  much  as  it  would  have  done 
whea  I  first  made  his  acquaintance,  for 
it  had  stiTick  me  more  than  once  that 
his  French  accent  Was  by  no  means  so 
marked  as  it- used  to  be.  I  was  won- 
dering whatever  could  have  induced 
him  to  assume  a  French  name  and  ac- 
cent, when  my  reflections  were  inter- 
rupted by  Janett  asking  abruptly  :— 

"  Wha  did  he  tell  you  was  ill  ?  >' 

"  Madame  —  Madame  Ficoton  —  I 
mean  his  wife." 

"  His  wife  I  "  —  and  the  old  woman 
raised  herself  up  in  bed,  and  stared  at 
me  in  amazement  —  '^  his  wife  I  Why, 
that's  me  I  " 

"You  I  Oh,  I  thought— I  under- 
stood "  But  I  could  get  no  fur- 
ther ;  I  could  not  tell  her  that  I  had 
thought  she  Was  his  servant ;  I  could 
not  tell  him  that  he  had  lied. 

I  ventured  to  steal  a  furtive  glance  at 
him.  To  all  appearance  he  was  quite 
unconcerned  by  the  revelation  which 
had  just  been  made.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  carelessly,  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  One  of  my  follies,  you  see,  made- 
moiselle," he  said  lightly,  in  a  voice 
too  low  to  reach  the  old  woman's  deaf 
ears  —  "one  of  my  youthful  follies. 
Young  men  will  be  young  men,  you 
know.  But  she's  a  ^ithful  soul,"  he 
added  condescendingly  —  "a  faithful 
soul." 

So  I  had  at  last  unravelled  the  mys- 
tery I    Afterwards,  when  I  was  alone, 


I  laughed  heartily  to  think  that "  ma* 
dame,"  who  "did  not  receive,"  who 
was  "  delicate,"  and  "  kept  her  room," 
should  turn  out  to  be  no  other  than  the 
good  Janett  I 

I  saw  her  frequently  during  the  fol- 
lowing weeks,  during  which  I  was  once 
more  installed  in  the  salon  with  my 
easel  and  my  canvases,  and  gradually 
learned,  from  the  rambling  monologues 
in  which  she  so  often  indulged,  the 
main  events  of  monsieur's  life.  As 
a  boy,  he  had  been  page,  and  after* 
wards  footman,  to  a  lady  who  travelled 
a  good  deal ;  then  he  had  been  valet  to 
a  delicate  gentleman,  who  usually  win- 
tered in  the  south  of  France.  After 
leaving  this  situation,  which  he  lost 
through  the  enemy  which  afterwards 
pui*sued  him  through  life — love  of 
drink  —  he  led  a  restless  life  full  of 
changes  and  vicissitudes :  at  one  time 
he  formed  one  of  a  band  of  strolling 
actors ;  then  he  was  a  gold-digger  in 
California ;  then  he  returned  home, 
and  was  for  a  while  in  the  police  force, 
during  which  time  he  married  ;  after- 
wards he  started  a  restaurant  of  his 
own,  which  failed ;  and  then  he  acted 
as  waiter  in  some  one  else's.  But  each 
new  trial  always  ended  the  same  way. 

"  Ay,  the  drink  has  been  his  ruin," 
the  old  woman  always  wound  up,  while 
her  head  shook  sadly  from  side  to  side. 
"And  noo  I  jist  takes  care  that  he 
doesna  get  ony.  But  you  see  I  ha'e  to 
wark  myseP  —  I  ha'e  to  wark  I  " 

Poor  old  soul,  it  was  very  hard  to 
have  to  work  in  her  frail  old  age,  with 
her  "rheumatics,"  and  her  shaking 
head,  and  trembling  limbs  I  But  she 
never  missed  a  day  ;  every  day  I  heard 
her  slow,  heavy  step,  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  daily  growing  slower  and 
heavier,  coming  up  tlie  long  stair  as 
she  returned  from  h6r  work.  Once  I 
ventured  to  say  to  her  that  I  thought 
her  daughters  ought  not  to  let  her  work 
(for  I  knew  that  she  had  two  daugh- 
ters, who  were  well  married,  in  the 
town)  ;  but  she  turned  on  me  quite  in- 
dignantly and  told  me  that,  so  long  as 
she  could  do  "  a  hand's  turn  "  herself, 
she  would  be  "beholden  to  naebody." 
And  I  gathered  that  the  daughters,  who 
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had  made  good  marriages  during  the 
palmy  days  of  the  restaurant,  were  in- 
clined to  be  ashamed  of  the  old  people. 
I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  help  her  a 
little  by  the  rent  of  my  studio,  and  by 
the  weekly  sum  I  gave  for  cleaning  and 
fire-lighting.  I  always  paid  the  money 
into  her  own  hands  on  Saturday  after- 
noons ;  and  I  felt  sure  that  she  laid 
away  half  of  it  at  least  for  the  time 
when  she  should  be  able  to  do  '^a 
hand's  turn  "  no  longer.  But  one  Sat- 
urday afternoon  she  had  not  come  in  at 
her  usual  hour ;  and  after  tapping  at 
my  door,  monsieur  (as  I  must  continue 
to  call  him)  entered  with  many  bows 
and  apologies,  to  say  that  there  Were 
^*  a  few  purchases  "  to  be  made  for  the 
next  day,  and  if  it  were  ^' quite  the 
same  for  mademoiselle,"  etc.,  —  in 
short,  he  wanted  me  to  pay  him.  In 
a  moment  of  thoughtlessness  I  did  so 
— and  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret 
it! 

I  stayed  at  the  studio  much  longer 
than  usual  that  day  ;  the  light  had  long 
gone  ;  but  there  was  a  good  fire  burn- 
ing, and  after  I  had  ceased  attempting 
to  paint,  it  was  much  more  pleasant  to 
rest  on  a  comfortable  seat  before  the 
blaze  than  to  set  out  into  the  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  outside.  When  at  last 
the  fire  sank  low,  and  I  prepared  to  go, 
the  room  was  almost  in  complete  dark- 
ness. As  I  descended  the  stairs,  I  met 
Janett  slowly  toiling  upwards,  her  back 
almost  bent  double.  She  was  looking 
very  Ured  ;  some  loose  grey  haira  were 
blown  about  her  face  by  the  wind,  and 
her  head  shook  more  than  usual.  After 
a  few  words  of  greeting,  I  was  passing 
on,  when  she  stopped  me  with  the 
question :  — 

*^Were  you  forgetting  that  this  is 
Saturday  ?  " 

''Saturday  I"  I  exclaimed,  in  sur^ 
prise.  "  Oh  yes,  I  see  —  the  rent  I  I 
gave  it  to  monsieur." 

"You  gl'ed  it  to  Wm/"  And  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  my  face  with  a  look 
of  surprise  and  alarm.  ''  Is  he  in  the 
hoose  the  noo  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

''  No,"  I  answered,  for  I  had  heard 
him  go  out  a  long  time  before,  and  I 
knew  he  had  not  yet  come  in. 


She  placed  her  rough  and  wrinkled 
old  hand  on  her  left  side,  and  stood 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  breathing 
hard,  while  her  poor  head  shook  pain- 
fully. 

''  £h  I  "  she  exclaimed  by  aud  by, 
with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  ''  I  was  feared 
that  something  wad  gae  wrang  the 
day  I  Lassie,  lassie,  what  for  did  ye 
gi'e  him  the  siller  ?  "  Aud  she  turned, 
and  began  slowly  descending  the  stairs. 
My  conscience  smote  me  now  for 
what  I  had.  done ;  but  it  was  too  late 
for  repentance  to  do  any  good.  I  fol* 
lowed  the  old  woman,  and  laid  my  hand 
on  her  arm,  urging  her  to  go  home  and 
make  heraelf  a  cup  of  tea  —  monsieur 
would  turn  up  soon  all  right,  I  said, 
and  she  was  far  too  tired  to  go  out 
again.  But  she  shook  me  off,  and  con- 
tinued to  descend. 

''I  maun  gae  seek  him,"  she  said 
stubbornly.  ''He'll  be  awa'  drinking 
at  the  Three  Bells." 

The  Three  Bells  was  a  public  house 
situated  in  a  side  street  no  great  dis- 
tance away.  Short  though  the  distance 
was,  however,  it  took  the  old  woman  a 
long  time  to  make  her  way  against  the 
strong  wind  that  blew  in  her  face, 
fiuttering  the  ends  of  her  old  shawl, 
and  fiapping  her  skirts  about  her  stiff 
old  legs.  Every  now  and  then  she 
would  stop  to  take  breath,  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  side. 

As  we  neared  the  foot  of  the  street  in 
which  the  Three  Bells  was  situated,  I 
noticed  a  small  crowd  of  people  gath- 
ered round  the  railings  at  the  corner, 
apparently  gazing  down  into  the  area. 
A  sudden  thought  fiashed  into  my 
mind,  casting  a  chill  over  me.  I 
glanced  at  Janett  to  see  if  it  had 
occurred  to  her.  As  I  looked  at  her, 
she  stopped  suddenly,  and  stood  still 
for  an  instant  peering  eagerly  before 
her,  her  hand  pressed  hard  to  her  side. 
Then  she  moved  on  again  towards  the 
little  crowd,  walking  more  rapidly  than 
I  could  have  believed  possible. 

I  said  there  were  railings  round  the 
corner ;  but  in  front,  where  the  block 
of  building  at  the  corner  faced  the 
main  street,  there  was  an  opening  in 
the  railings  at  the  top  of  a  broad  flight 
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of  steps  leading  down  to  a  shop  in  the 
basement.  From  the  windows  of  this 
shop,  which  were  filled  with  small  arti- 
cles such  as  penknives,  corkscrews, 
and  nutmeg-graters,  and  contained  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  '^  Every  article 
in  this  shop  "  was  6^d.,  a  flood  of  light 
was  pouring  on  to  the  steps  that  glis- 
tened with  the  rain,  and  on  to  a  pool  of 
something  red  that  lay  in  the  area  at 
the  foot.  Somehow,  I  never  doubted 
for  an  instant — I  seemed  to  know  at 
once  what  had  happened  ;  but  I  ques- 
tioned one  of  the  bystanders  aside. 
Yes,  I  learned,  there  had  been  an  acci- 
dent— an  old  man,  evidently  the  worse 
of  drink,  had  fallen  down  the  steps. 
They  had  taken  him  to  the  hospital. 

I  turned  from  the  speaker  to  look  for 
Janett.  She  had  asked  no  question  of 
any  one,  but  was  walking  down  the 
steps  into  the  area  —  heavily,  indeed, 
but  more  quickly  than  I  had  ever  seen 
her  walk  before.  I  watched  her,  and 
saw  her  stoop  to  pick  up  something  in 
a  dark  comer  of  the  area.  .Then  she 
made  her  way  up  the  steps  again, 
slowly,  and  with  apparent  difficulty, 
carrying  something  under  her  shawl. 
When  she  reached  the  top,  she  crossed 
the  pavement  to  the  street  lamp  that 
stood  a  few  paces  away ;  and  turning 
her  back  upon  the  crowd,  she  drew 
from  beneath  her  shawl  the  object  she 
carried.  When  I  reached  her  side,  she 
was  wiping  it  with  a  corner  of  her 
shawl  in  a  dazed,  mechanical  way, 
while  her  poor  head  shook  more  than  I 
had  ever  seen  it  do  before.  Befouled 
though  the  thing  was  with  mud,  and 
deformed  with  innumerable  bends  and 
bruises,  I  recognized  at  once  the  tall 
hat  of  M.  le  Comte,  for  it  somehow 
seemed  to  bear  about  it  that  air  of 
dignity  and  importance  of  which  no 
amount  of  poverty  and  humiliation 
could  ever  deprive  its  owner. 

The  poor  old  woman  had  evidently 
recognized  it  too,  for  as  she  kept  strok- 
ing it  with  the  comer  of  her  shawl,  ap- 
parently only  half  conscious  of  what 
she  was  doing,  she  murmured  every 
now  and  then  in  a  deep,  hoarse 
voice,  — 

''  Ay,  it's  him  ^  it's  himter  I  "    And 


then  in  a  lower  tone, ''  I  aye  said  the 
drink  wad  be  his  ruin." 

There  were  no  cries,  no  tears.  A 
casual  observer  might  have  thought 
her  callous  ;  but  to  me,  who  knew  her, 
the  stunned  look  in  the  heavy  old  face, 
the  painfully  shaking  head,  the  trem- 
bling hands,  the  breath  that  came  in 
short  gasps,  all  told  another  tale. 

I  called  a  cab,  and  bade  the  man 
drive  us  to  the  hospital.  Ab  we  drove 
along,  the  old  woman  sat  beside  me  in 
a  sort  of  stupefied  silence,  constantly 
smoothing  the  poor  battered  hat  with 
the  corner  of  her  shawl,  and  only  once 
or  twice  muttering  in  her  deep,  low 
voice, ''  I  aye  said  the  drink  wad  be  his 
ruin  I  " 

At  the  hospital  we  found  that  our 
worst  fears  were  realized ;  it  was  in- 
deed M.  le  Comte  who  lay,  stiff  and 
silent,  but  dignified  as  ever,  in  the 
mortuary.  He  had  died  almost  imme- 
diately on  his  admission  into  the  wards. 
While  I  was  questioning  nurses  and 
other  officials,  the  old  woman  had  kept 
silently  at  my  side,  clasping  the  old  hat 
closely  to  her  beneath  her  shawl,  and 
gazing  before  her  with  a  vacant,  stupe- 
fied look ;  but  when  we  found  ourselves 
once  more  back  in  the  cab,  driving 
through  the  streets  to  her  empty  home, 
suddenly  a  short,  hard  sob  seemed  to 
rend  its  way  upwards  from  her  old 
heart,  shaking  her  from  head  to  foot. 

'*  Eh,  ma  woman,"  she  cried,  "  what 
for  did  you  gi'e  him  yon  siller  ?  " 

That  was  all ;  but  the  words,  in  the 
tone  of  bitter  pain  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  rang  in  my  ears  for  many  long 
days  afterwai*ds. 

A  day  or  two  later  M.  le  Comte  was 
laid  in  his  grave  without  the  help  of 
the  parish,  his  daughters,  whom  I  had 
at  once  informed  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, defraying  the  expenses.  And 
the  world  went  on  without  him  just  the 
same  as  ever,  save  for  the  "faithful 
soul"  whom  it  had  been  one  of  his 
"youthful  follies"  to  wed.  She,  it 
seemed  to  me,  grew  daily  older  and 
more  frail  in  her  appearance,  slower 
and  heavier  in  her  movements.  She 
did  not  return  to  her  work  at  the  up- 
holsterer's premises. 
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"  I  dinna  need  to  wark  uoo,"  she 
said,  when  I  remarked  on  the  fact  to 
her. 

The  spirit  which  had  borne  her  up 
during  all  these  months  and  years  past, 
enabling  her  to  continue  toiling  in  spite 
of  feeble  health  and  increasing  age, 
seemed  quite  to  have  left  her  now.  She 
did  not  care  to  exert  herself  at  all. 
Often,  when  in  going  to  or  coming 
from  my  studio  I  looked  into  her  room, 
I  would  find  her  seated  on  her  wooden 
armchair  before  the  fire,  tenderly 
smoothing  monsieur's  old  hat  with  the 
corner  of  her  apron,  while  her  head 
shook  mournfully  from  side  to  side. 

Only  a  few  weeks  later  she  was 
found  seated  so  before  a  black  fire  — 
dead  I  her  cold  hand  grasping  the  old 
hat.  I  was  absent  from  home  at  the 
time ;  and  on  the  very  day  X  returned 
to  my  studio,  I  met  Uie  men  carrying 
the  long  black  box  down  the  stairs.  In 
the  room,  which  had  for  so  long  been 
to  me  an  unsolved  riddle,  the  daughters 
were  turning  over  and  packing  up,  with 
no  too  reverent  hand,  the  old  articles  of 
clothing  and  furniture,  which  somehow 
still  bore  about  them  the  look  of  their 
late  owners,  of  whom  to  me  they  almost 
seemed  a  part. 

Of  course,  I  asked  the  manner  of  the 
poor  old  woman's  death. 

'^  And  the  hat  ?  "  I  inquired  eagerly, 
when  I  had  learned  all  that  the  daugh- 
ters could  tell  me.     "  Did  you " 

"  Oh,  the  hat  I  "  contemptuously  ex- 
claimed the  elder  woman.  '^It  was 
fair  done.  You  put  it  out  with  the 
ashes,  did  you  no',  Mary  ?  " 

Somehow  I  had  been  foolish  enough 
to  hope  that  it  had  been  buried  with 
the ''faithful  soul." 


From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BBLIEF.t 

Mr.  Balfour  has  explained  for  us, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  book  on  the 
''  Foundations  of  Belief,"  that  the  work 
is  designed  *'  to  recommend  a  particular 

<  The  Foundations  of  Belief,  being  Notes  Intro- 
ductory to  the  Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Bight 
Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour.    London,  1895. 
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way  of  looking  at  the  world  problems, 
which,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
are  compelled  to  face."  And  the  atti- 
tude he  recommends,  while  forming  a 
basis  for  the  study  of  theology,  is 
brought  into  relief  by  contrast  with 
what  he  calls  Naturalism,  tlie  leading 
doctrines. of  which  are,  ^*  that  we  may 
know  phenoimena  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  connected,  but  nothing 
more.  More  there  may  or  may  not  be, 
but  if  it  exists  we  can  never  appreheqd 
it."  This  system  is,  he  adds,  prac- 
tically identical  with  what  has  been 
called  Agnosticism  or  Empiricism. 
And  yet,  if  one  were  to  look  for  Mr. 
Balfour's  intellectual  ancestors,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  among  the  founders  of 
Empiricism  that  they  would  be  dis- 
covered. The  Empirical  school  took 
its  rise,  as  did  Induction,  in  a  protest 
against  indulgence  in  speculation  at 
the  expense  of  fact.  The  father  of 
Empiricism,  John  Locke,  had  been 
perplexed  and  discouraged  in  his  under- 
graduate days  by  the  futile  subtlety  of 
the  Scholastic  method  pursued  at  Ox- 
ford. "True  knowledge,"  he  wrote, 
*^  first  grew  in  the  world  by  rational 
observation  .  .  •  [but]  man  labored  by 
his  imagination  to  supply  what  his  ob- 
servation and  experience  failed  him  in ; 
and  when  he  could  not  discover  by 
experience  the  principles,  causes,  and 
methods  of  Nature's  workmanship,  he 
would  needs  fashion  all  these  out  of  his 
own  thought,  and  make  a  world  to  him- 
self, framed  and  governed  by  his  own 
intelligence."  3  The  consequence  was 
that  "the  most  acute  and  ingenious 
part  of  man  became  by  custom  and 
education  engaged  in  empty  specula- 
tion." This  tendency  is  apparent  in 
the  exhaustive  accounts  of  the  uni- 
verse given  by  the  later  schoolmen,  — 
accounts  based  on  principles  which  they 
dispensed  themselves  from  proving,  on 
the  plea  that  they  were  "  innate."  It 
was  this  method  of  reasoning  that 
Bacon  styled  the  intelhctus  sibi  permis' 
8U8 ;  and,  like  Bacon,  Locke  protested 
against  it.  He  insisted  on  rigid  obser- 
vation of  the  actual  capacities  of  tha 

s  Fragment,  De  arte  Medlca.  10(8. 
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human  mind  in  place  of  indulgence  of 
the  speculative  imagination  ;  on  the 
humble  search  for  what  knowledge  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  permits  us, 
in  place  of  the  '^  vanity  "  of  supposing 
that  our  '^  narrow  weak  minds  "  could 
^'penetrate  into  the  hidden  •xises  of 
things,"  and  understand  '^ti...  great 
and  curious  fabric  of  the  world,  the 
workmanship  of  the  Almighty,'^  which 
in  truth  *'  cannot  be  perfectly  compre- 
hended by  any  understanding  but  his 
that  made  it."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Locke  was  no  Agnostic.  The 
man  who  should  acquiesce  in  scepti- 
cism because  he  recognizes  the  limita- 
tions of  human  knowledge  he  compares 
to  one  ''who  would  not  use  his  legs, 
but  sit  still  and  perish  because  he  had 
no  wings  to  fly." 

Mr.  Balfour's   temper   and  method 
are  up  to  a  certain  point  very  similar. 
He  shows  the  same  deep  sense  of  the 
limitations  of  human  knowledge,  the 
same  aversion  to  dogmatism,  the  same 
conviction    of    the   futility   of    mere 
''brain-spinning,"  which  he  compares 
to  a  man  walking  nimbly  on  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  and  congratulating  himself 
on  his  successful  locomotion,  while  all 
the  time  the  ship  itself  may  be  making 
its  way  rapidly  to   shoals   and   rocl» 
which  will  bring  it  to  inevitable  de- 
struction.   And  by  means  of  another 
nautical  simile  he  indicates    his  own 
method,  that  of  studying  diligently  the 
universe  of  fact,  intent  on  missing  no 
glimpse  of   real   light  which   it   may 
afford,  by  which  we  may   guide  our 
path ;    instead  of   inventing  an   ideal 
system  which  has  no  correspondence 
with  the  perplexing  world   in  which 
man's  lot  is   actually  cast.      "If  we 
have  to  find  our  way,"  he  writes,  "  over 
difficult  seas  and  under  murky  skies 
without  compass  or  chronometer,  we 
need  not  on  that  account  allow  the  ship 
to  drive  at  random.    Bather  ought  we 
to  weigh  with  the  more  anxious  care 
every  indication,  be  it  negative  or  posi- 
tive, and  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come,  which  may  help  us  to  guess  at 
our  position  and  to  lay  out  the  course 
which  it  behoves  us  to  steer." 

How^  then,  if  Mr.  Balfour's  spirit  is 


in  great  measure  that  which  originally 
animated  the  Empiricists,  has  it  come 
about  that  the  Empirical  philosophy  is 
one  principal  object  of  his  attack  ? 

One  reason  is  that  the  later  Empiri- 
cists themselves  become  speculative 
dogmatists. 

Locke  began,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
protesting  against  unreal  theorizing  and 
arbitrary   assumptions.     He   proposed 
to  scrutinize  the  limits  of  our  faculties 
of  knowledge.    He  found  that  a  large 
number   of   our   ideas    really   resolve 
themselves  into  the  products  of  sensi- 
ble experience.    The   analysis  of  ex- 
perience was  to  him  what  the  extensive 
observation  of   physical    fact   was   to 
Bacon.    It  was  safe  ground.     It  was 
clear  that  at  least  all  convictions  which 
could   be   resolved    into    products   of 
experience   were   true,  whatever  else 
might  be  due  to  prejudice  or  Ulusion. 
He  treated  the  mind  as  a  tabula  rasa 
on  which  was  gradually  traced  a  net- 
work  woven    by   sensation    and   the 
mind's  reflection  on  its  sensation.    But 
with  Hume  the  innate  love  of  human 
nature    for   speculative    systematiziug 
returned.     Locke    had    never   limited 
human  certainties  to  the  knowledge  of 
phenomena.^    His  statement   that   all 
knowledge  comes  from  experience  did 
not  exclude    the    knowledge  of   God. 
Hume  arbitrarily  limited  the  meaning 
of  the  statement  in  question,  and  made 
it  the  point  of  departure  for  the  freest 
speculative  deduction.    He  transformed 
Empiricism  as  understood  by  Locke, 
into  Naturalism  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Balfour.    Berkeley  had  led  the  way  in 
the  negative  portion  of  his  system  of 
Idealism,  Hume  developed  this  side  of 
Berkeley's    teaching,    and    reached   a 
scepticism    highly    speculative   in   its 
preference  for  rigid  deduction  from  his 
own  arbitrary  interpretation  of  Locke's 
system,  to  the  facts  which    his  very 
reasoning  process  must  presuppose, — 
a  scepticism  which  he  combined  with 
the  dogmatism  involved  in  his  argu- 
ment against  miracles. 

^  Looke'8  ideas  of  refleetioii,  and  hU  ontologieal 
eertaintiefl,  "  Qod,  the  world,  and  the  lonl/'  an,  it 
need  hardly  he  said,  instances  of  his  departnr* 
from  thoroaifh-fOiiig  Smpirioism, 
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The   successive  phases  of   more  or 

lAgft  Hngtiffftiin  Km|\ii!io.iam  nfieii  not  be 

traced  here.  The  same  temper  was 
visible  —  though  in  a  lesser  degree  — 
in  J.  6.  Mill's  attempt  to  reduce  our 
knowledge,  even  our  mathematical 
knowledge,  to  the  inseparable  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  A  more  marked  instance 
of  it  is  the  application  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  of  the  evolution  theory  — 
which  in  Darwin's  hands  was  so 
cautiously  treated,  with  so  much  hesi- 
tation as  to  its  details,  with  such  wide 
observation  of  facts  —  to  form  a  com- 
plete and  symmetrical  system  of  phi- 
losophy. Both  these  systems  are  as 
arbitrary  and  dogmatic  in  what  they 
exclude  from  the  sphere  of  our  knowl- 
edge, as  the  scholastic  '^  innate  "  prin- 
ciples were  in  what  they  included. 

Thus  has  come  about  the  curious 
phenomenon  that  systems,  primarily 
associated  with  two  eminent  represen- 
tatives of  that  scientific  temper  which 
resents  dogmatism  and  free  speculation 
as  diverting  attention  from  the  world 
of  fact,  have  been  applied  and  trans- 
formed to  support  conclusions  replete 
with  the  very  dogmatic  and  speculative 
character  which  was  so  repugnant  to 
tliem.  The  detailed  theories  of  Mill 
and  even  of  Herbert  Spencer  have  per- 
haps lost  credit,  but  the  tendency  they 
represent  is  still  abroad.  Mr.  Balfour 
opposes  to  it  a  rigid  application  of  the 
true  laws  of  induction.  The  all-solving 
principle  —  whether  of  association  or 
of  evolution  —  is  (as  a  principle  of  uni- 
versal application)  a  dogmatic  assump- 
tion based  on  an  insufficient  induction. 
In  Mr.  Balfour's  own  words,  it  '^  leaves 
large  tracts  and  aspects  of  [the  human] 
consciousness  unaccounted  for." 

Mr.  Balfour  appeals  then,  in  the  first 
place,  to  a  wider  and  completer  process 
of  mental  observation.  He  examines 
all  our  convictions  and  conceptions, — 
be  they  prejudices  or  truths,  illusions 
or  elements  of  real  knowledge,  —  never 
allowing  himself  to  assume  the  genesis 
of  what  is  complex  from  what  is  sim- 
ple, in  consequence  of  a  presumption 
(latently  dogmatic)  that  such  a  genesis 
must  be  ascertainable.  He  recognizes 
the  mysterious  as  a  fact  in  our  con- 


sciousness no  less  than  the  simple. 
To  profess,  for  the  •sake  of  coasiateucy, 
to  unify  things  which  ai'e  really  dis- 
tinct, is  as  dogmatic  as  to  invent  for 
the  sake  of  professing  to  know.  If 
what  is  at  first  sight  mysterious  on 
closer  scrutinv  does  resolve  itself  into  a 
disguised  complication  of  simpler  and 
lower  elements,  well  and  good.  This 
is  a  fact  to  be  accepted  and  reckoned 
with.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  more 
you  look  at  it  the  less  such  a  resolution 
appears  possible,  if  instead  of  a  mani- 
festation of  something  lower  and  sim- 
pler than  itself,  it  appears  to  have  its 
source  in  something  higher  and  more 
mysterious  than  itself,  that  is  equally 
a  matter  of  observation  of  which  the- 
true  inductive  philosopher  must  take 
account.  Thus  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,, 
in  the  course  of  his  highly  symmetrical 
disposition  of  mental  phenomena  and 
their  causes,  explains  the  ethical  in- 
stincts as  the  outcome  of  qualitiea^ 
which  have  helped  individuals  or  tribes- 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Mr.  Bal- 
four, on  the  contrary,  opposes  to  his- 
procedure  —  which  is  obviously  based 
on  the  strongest  presumption  that  the 
facts  of  Ihe  case  ought  to  square  with 
his  theoiy  —  the  true  inductive  method 
of  close  observation  of  the  phenomena 
in  question.  Is  such  an  account  the 
lawful  result  of  observation  ?  How 
does  it  square  with  the  sentiments  of 
moral  approbation,  of  sin,  of  remorse  ? 
Can  you  fashion  a  conscience  which  is 
really  like  tlie  human  conscience  from 
Mr.  Spencer's  principles ;  or  do  you 
get  only  something  which  stands  to 
conscience  much  in  the  same  relation 
as  Hans  Andersen's  clockwork  nightin- 
gale, with  its  one  mechanical  tune, 
stands  to  the  nightingale  in  our  woods 
with  its  free  and  living  song?  Is  an 
account  of  art  which  divests  the  artist 
entirely  of  his  character  of  a  seer,  an 
interpreter  of  some  great  reality,  con- 
sistent with  convictions  of  our  nature 
which  have  at  least  as  good  a  claim  on 
our  attention  as  those  simpler  elements 
which  are  made  the  basis  of  so  far- 
reaching  a  generalization  ?  These  are 
the  questions  which  Mr.  Balfour  asks 
in  effect ;  and  so  far  he  is  recalling  the 
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Empiricists  to  their  own  principles. 
He  is  pointiug  out  that  they  in  their 
turn  are  theorizing  and  dogmatizing ; 
that  they  too  are  ignoring,  in  their  im- 
patience for  symmetrical  theory,  the 
full  variety,  and  puzzling  complexity  of 
the  world  of  fact. 

But  after  all  hoth  Empiricism  and  In- 
duction, while  they  represented  a  step 
forward  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
philosophy,  shared  at  one  time  or  an- 
other the  fate  of  nearly  all  great  move- 
ments of  thought.  They  both  seized 
upon  truths  which  had  hitherto  been 
neglected ;  and  they  both  neglected 
truths  which  had  hitherto  been  recog- 
nized. If  even  Locke  undervalued  the 
rational  element  in  experience,  Bacon 
did  so  equally  in  scientific  investiga- 
tion. '^  He  was  so  afraid,"  wrote  Dean 
Church,  ^^of  assumptions  and  'antici- 
pations '  and  prejudices  —  his  great  bug- 
bear was  so  much  the  intellectus  sibi 
permi88U8y  the  mind  given  libeHy  to 
guess  and  imagine  and  theorize,  instead 
of,  as  it  ought,  servilely  submitting  itself 
to  the  control  of  facts  —  that  he  missed 
the  true  place  of  the  rational  and  for- 
mative element  in  his  account  of  induc- 
tion ;  '^  and  his  system,  as  he  designed 
it,  was,  in  the  words  of  the  same 
writer,  ''  as  barren  of  results  as  those 
deductive  philosophies  oa  which  he 
lavished  his  scorn."  ^  Beginning  on 
the  side  of  the  observer,  protesting 
against  the  medieeval  tendency  to  pose 
as  a  God  and  imagine  a  scheme  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  reality,  he  was 
slow  to  seei  the  methods  whereby  a 
Newton  or  a  Galileo  could  interrogate 
nature  by  experiment,  and  even  leap 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success  to  great 
generalizations.  The  former  methods 
have  received  their  best  analysis  in 
Mill's  *'  Canons  of  Induction  ; "  the 
latter  process  must  always  remain  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  intuitive  genius. 
It  differs  utterly  from  the  mediaeval 
assumptions  in  that  it  pursues  the 
method  of  nature  herself,  and  is  in- 
stinctively guided  by  previous  familiar- 
ity with  nature,  and  awaits  verification 
by  experiment  before  it  is  complete. 

1  Dean  Church's  Bacon,  p.  Sift. 


But  it  differs  also  from  Bacon's  own 
system  not  only  in  its  use  of  experiment^ 
but  in  its  tentative  trust  of  the  highest 
semi-conscious  intellectual  processes  as 
an  ultimate  means  of  ascertaining  those 
very  facts  which  Bacon  explored  by 
the  light  of  direct  observation. 

What  the  method  of  a  Newton  adds 
to  Bacon's  induction  Mr.  Balfour  in 
parts  of  his  work  appears  to  add  to  the 
Empirical  methods.  Passive  induction 
was  sterile ;  passive  scrutiny  of  the 
consciousness  had  from  the  first  aa 
Agnostic  tendency.  In  both  cases  pos- 
itive illusion  was  avoided ;  in  neither 
were  all  available  indications  of  truth 
utilized.  Mr.  Balfour  perceives  the 
necessity  of  not  merely  passively 
observing,  but  of  interrogating  our 
consciousness,  of  finding  out  the  pre- 
suppositions of  cohei*ent  experience,  of 
guessing  at  the  underlying  laws,  of 
framing,  provisionally  at  least,  great 
assumptions  on  insufficient  evidence,  to 
see  if  perchance  their  truth  or  false- 
hood will  become  clearer  in  the  very 
act  of  using  them  as  working  hypoth- 
eses. The  verification  of  a  great  hy- 
pothesis is  a  kind  of  questioning  and 
cross-questioning  of  nature*  Her  awful 
silence  in  the  presence  of  the  unper- 
ceiving  gives  way  before  those  who 
know  how  to  put  the  questions.  By  a 
succession  of  replies,  each  of  which  is 
simply  yes  or  no,  she  discloses  signifi- 
cant truths.  So  too  Mr.  Balfour  cross- 
questions  the  psychological  world. 
He  takes,  for  example,  the  plausible 
assumption  of  synthetic  evolutionism 
as  to  the  genesis  of  the  human  facul- 
ties. Mr.  Spencer  began  the  process 
of  examination,  and  gained,  as  we  all 
know,  answers  up  to  a  certain  point 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Balfour  proceeds  to 
cross-question.  He  asks  if,  on  the  su|>- 
position  that  the  human  reason  finds 
its  ultimate  origin — as  advocates  of 
evolution  have  supposed  —  in  a  purely 
reasonless  concourse  of  atoms,  it  can 
have  that  correspondence  with  objec- 
tive fact  which  we  inevitably  assume* 
He  elicits  in  detail  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  (even  waiving  this  initial 
difficulty)  arises  in  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion —  only  that   knowledge  which  is 
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necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
species.  He  asks  psychology  if  the 
forces  concerned  in  evolution  can  pos- 
sihlv  account  for  the  mass  of  our 
rational  knowledge,  and  psychology 
perforce  answers  no. 

That  he  gains  an  equally  positive 
answer  in  respect  of  the  hypotheses 
which  he  considers  on  the  affirmative 
side  cannot  be  said.  We  remember 
that  Newton  long  refused  to  consider 
Uie  law  of  gravitation  finally  estab- 
lished, because  of  a  very  slight 
discrepancy  between  the  time  he  cal- 
culated for  the  moon  to  fall  through 
space,  and  the  time  taken  by  a  stone  to 
fall  from  the  same  height.  For  six- 
teen years  he  continued  his  observa- 
tions, which  at  last  resulted  in  the 
discovery  that  the  distance  of  the  moon 
had  been  miscalculated.  Thus  the 
discrepancy  was  at  last  removed,  and 
the  hypothesis  verified.  And  Mr. 
Balfour  appears  in  his  book  to  be 
still  pursuing  the  double  process  — 
considering  on  the  one  hand  the 
consequences  of  the  great  spiritual 
hypotheses  of  Theism  and  Christianity, 
which  he  has  invoked  to  account  for 
the  facts,  and  on  the  other  hand  ever 
enlarging  his  observation  of  the  facts 
themselves  in  their  inner  significance 
and  fullest  analysis.  Still  the  conclu- 
sion suggested  by  him  seems  at  first 
sight  to  carry  out  the  lines  we  have 
indicated.  Naturalism  and  evolution 
have  failed  to  account  for  the  power  of 
the  human  reason  even  to  give  us 
^^  any  general  view  of  the  phenomenal 
world,''  let  alone  its  powers  of  refiect- 
ing  ''with  sufficient  precision  remote 
aspects  of  reality."  The  only  possible 
explanation  is  that  the  world  is  the 
''  work  of  a  rational  Being  "  who  made 
''it  intelligible,  and  ii«,  in  however 
feeble  a  fashion,  able  to  understand  it " 
(p.  301).  And  it  is  suggested  that  in 
some  degree  we  share  the  attributes  of 
this  rational  author  of  nature  (p.  76). 
Again,  he  draws  a  similar  conclusion 
from  the  failure  of  naturalistic  evolu- 
tion to  give  a  sufficient  account  of  con- 
science. It  offers  only  the  explanation 
suggested  by  the  genesis  of  conscience 
in  the  course  of   its  evolution,  which 


has  in  it  no  ethical  character.  Mr. 
Balfour  supplies  the  deficiency  by 
postulating  a  divine  purpose  working 
through  evolution  as  an  instrument,  so 
that  "  in  the  region  of  Design  it  is  only 
through  the  later  stages  that  the  earlier 
can  be  understood "  (p.  325).  These 
presuppositions,  necessary  for  the 
scheme  of  human  knowledge,  and  yet 
outside  the  sphere  to  which  Naturalism 
limits  that  knowledge,  are  accepted  as 
the  postulates  of  science  are  accepted 
—  notably  the  existence  of  an  indepen- 
dent external  world.  The  ground  of 
their  acceptance  the  author  expresses 
provisionally,  and  with  hesitation  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  terms,  as  the  "  sat- 
isfaction of  a  need."  The  relation 
between  a  need  and  its  satisfaction  "  is 
something  different  from  that  between 
a  premise  and  its  conclusion,"  but 
"  equally  remote  from  that  between  a 
desire  and  its  fulfilment."  It  has  not 
the  logical  validity  of  the  firat  nor  the 
"  carnal,  wavering,  and  wholly  sub- 
jective character  of  the  second." 

We  have  given  what  appeara  to  us  to 
be  the  true  account  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
method  as  a  whole  ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
his  work  has  a  more  destructive  char- 
acter than  we  have  indicated.  On 
lines  familiar  to  readers  of  his  "De- 
fence of  Philosophic  Doubt,"  he  sets 
himself  to  prove  not  merely  the  inade- 
quacy of  many  of  the  processes  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
as  rational,  but  their  misleading  char- 
acter. The  reader  finds  himself  car- 
ried on  from  criticism  of  a  purely 
naturalistic  account  of  the  origin  and 
capacities  of  human  reason  to  what 
seems  very  like  a  destructive  criticism 
of  the  rational  capacities  of  mankind. 
"  So  far  as  empirical  science  can  tell  us 
anything  about  the  matter,"  he  writes, 
"  most  of  the  proximate  causes  of  be- 
lief and  all  its  ultimate  causes  are  non- 
rational  in  their  character."  While  it 
is  perfectly  plain  that  Mr.  Balfour 
holds  that  an  ultimate  rational  cause  of 
which  Empiricism  knows  noUiing  does 
give  a  rational  source  to  the  processes 
whereby  we  come  to  believe,  it  is  not 
equally  plain  that  he  gives   sufficient 
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ground  for  supposing  that  man  can  tind 
iu  the  scrutiny  of  bis  rational  nature 
itself  any  guarantee  for  such  a  confi- 
dence. Sonae  readers  may  feel  that  the 
rational  processes  are  so  far  discredited 
by  him,  in  some  of  his  detailed  exam- 
inations of  their  character,  as  to  make 
them  unequal  to  aspiring  to  decide  on 
the  very  cogent  considerations  which 
Mr.  Balfour  also  presents  in  favor  of  a 
belief  in  a  rational  origin  of  our  own 
reason,  ensuring  some  correspondence 
between  the  subjective  and  the  objec- 
tive. 

Indeed  we  have  in  these  portions  of 
his  work  —  notably  in  the  chapter  on 
the  ''  Philosophical  Basis  of  Natural- 
ism "  —  indications  of  a  line  of  argu- 
ment which,  while  consistent  with  the 
terms  ol  his  conclusion  (already  quoted), 
really  differs  from  the  argument  we 
have  indicated,  and  changes  the  im- 
port of  the  conclusion.  Not  only  is 
Empiricism  viewed  as  incomplete  iu 
these  parts  of  the  book,  but  the  Em- 
pirical methods  which  in  their  place 
we  are  all  in  the  habit  of  using  are  re- 
garded as  misleading.  Scientific  and 
psychological  analyses  are  shown  to 
lead  simply  to  an  impasse.  Instead  of 
being  brought  by  Locke's  method  of 
close  scrutiny  of  the  consciousness  to 
a  higher  estimate  of  the  rational  capac^ 
ities  than  Naturalism  contemplates, 
Mr.  Balfour  here  reaches  a  lower.  In- 
stead of  a  Reason  so  wide  in  its  sweep 
that  it  suggests  a  source  higher  than 
any  which  the  evolutionary  processes 
themselves  discern,  we  have  a  reason 
observably  self-contradictory  when  we 
are  in  a  position  to  scrutinize  its  proc- 
esses. Instead  of  the  perception  by  a 
process  outstripping  logical  anal3'sis  of 
necessary  presuppositions  of  the  logical 
processes  themselves,  we  have  non- 
rational  instincts  contradicting  analy- 
sis. Instead  of  rising  to  an  ultimate 
Rational  and  Ethical  cause  by  a  survey 
(in  which  Reason,  latent  and  explicit, 
lakes  an  active  share)  of  all  that  is  no- 
blest in  the  nature  of  man,  by  a  process 
higher  though  less  capable  of  verifica- 
tion than  mere  analysis — just  as  sight 
travels  to  the  vast  world  of  fixed  stars, 
though  its  information  is  far  less  pre- 


cise and  far  harder  to  verify  than  the 
information  which  sight  and  touch 
together  give  us  of  the  properties  of  a 
stone  —  we  invoke  a  divine  guarantee, 
iu  our  despair,  to  justify  beliefs  which 
all  examination  shows  to  be  simply 
non-rational.  In  place  of  the  ^'  need" 
for  a  God  of  Reason  and  Goodness 
being  tantamount  to  something  like  a 
rational  necessity  suggested  by  the 
highest  rational  insight,  we  have,  in 
the  words  of  Tennyson's  despairing 
infidel,  only  ''  the  guess  of  a  worm  iu 
the  dust  and  the  shadow  of  its  de- 
sire." 

We  fully  share  Mr.  Balfour's  desire 
to  face  facts  frankly ;  and  were  the 
result  of  an  accurate  investigation  of 
the  rational  processes  which  this  line 
of  argument  implies  unproductive,  it 
would  become  us  to  resign  ouraelves  to 
the  inevitable.  But  we  believe  that 
the  case  is  otherwise.  Moreover  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  two  lines  of 
thought,  neither  fully  developed,  but 
both  suggested  in  the  work  before  us, 
are  really  Inconsistent.  We  shall  there- 
fore, as  we  conceive,  be  furthering  Mr. 
Balfour's  main  argument  if  we  can 
show  that  his  disparagement  of  the 
human  reason  is  based  on  an  insufll- 
cient  examination  of  the  psychological 
facts  to  which  ho  appeals.  We  pro- 
pose then  with  this  object,  briefly  as 
our  limits  demand,  (1)  to  consider  one 
or  two  instances  of  his  disparagement 
of  the  human  reason  in  its  analytical 
processes  ;  (2)  to  examine  his  proof 
that  Authority  as  a  non-rational  cause 
is  responsible  for  a  multitude  of  beliefs 
popularly  ascribed  to  Reason  ;  and  (3) 
to  indicate  the  bearing  of  our  conclu- 
sions on  the  main  argument  of  his 
book. 

We  find,  as  we  have  intimated,  in- 
stances scattered  up  and  down  this 
volume,  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  dismisses 
the  analysis  of  rational  motives  for  be- 
lief as  unproductive,  and  falls  back 
upon  non-rational  causes  of  belief. 
One  of  his  justifications  for  this  pro- 
cedure is  that  we  constantly  find  oor 
conclusions  more  certain  than  car 
premises.  ^'  In  all  [branches  of  knowl- 
edge]," he  writes,  '^  conclasions  seem 
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more  certaiD  than  premises.  ...  In  all 
of  them  ideas  so  clear  and  so  sufficient 
for  purposes  of  every-day  thought  and 
action  become  confused  and  but  dimly 
intelligible  when  examined  in  the  un- 
sparing light  of  critical  analysis."^ 
What,  then,  is  the  value  of  a  proof 
which  seems  less  certain  than  the  thing 
to  be  proved  ?  Take,  for  example,  the 
judgment  *'I  see  a  brown  chair." 
Nothing  could  appear  simpler  or  more 
certain  than  such  a  judgment.  Yet, 
when  we  investigate  its  full  meaning, 
we  find  tluit  science  tells  us  of  an  im- 
mensely complicated  process,  culminat- 
ing in  the  incidence  of  certain  ethereal 
undulations  on  the  retina,  and  the 
-sUmulation  of  tlie  optic  nerve,  and  met- 
aphysics raises  the  whole  problem  of 
Idealism.  Mr.  Balfour  makes  the  in- 
vestigation on  lines  somewhat  similar 
to  Berkeley's  in  his  famous  dialogues 
between  Hylas  and  Fhilonous.  Mr. 
Balfour's  inclination,  in  the  face  of  the 
difficulties  which  tlie  process  brings  to 
light,  is  to  sweep  away  the  complicated 
web  of  scientific  and  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety ;  to  refute  Idealism  almost  as  Dr. 
Johnson  did  by  kicking  a  stone,  and  to 
say  simply  that  we  must  assume  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  mind  and  the 
external  world,  both  being  the  creation 
of  a  Higher  Benson,  which  designed 
that  there  should  be  a  correspondence 
between  the  microcosm  and  the  macro- 
cosm. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  opin- 
ion that  this  method  unduly  disparages 
the  powers  of  that  very  Reason  which 
is  our  means  of  perceiving  the  necessity 
of  looking  for  its  source  in  a  Higher 
Beason.  We  believe  that  the  clue  to 
a  truer  solution  of  the  difficulty  under 
consideration  will  be  found  in  a  work 
published  fifty  years  ago,  and  yet  in 
many  ways  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
phase  of  thought  revealed  in  the  book 
before  us.  John  Henry  Newman, 
when  at  the  height  of  his  influence  at 
Oxford  in  the  later  thirties  and  the 
early  forties,  was  struck  equally  with 
Mr.  Balfour  by  the  fact  that  our  con- 
clusions so  often  appear  more  certain 

>  See  p.  283. 


than  our  premises.  He  made  an  en- 
quiry very  similar  to  Mr.  Balfour's 
into  the  testimony  of  the  senses.  He 
probed  the  analytical  reason,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  when  left  to  its 
unaided  resources,  its  chief  power  is 
simply  to  reveal  to  us  the  difficulties  of 
our  condition.^  Like  Mr.  Balfour,  he 
was  struck  by  the  insufficiency  of  the 
current  natural  theology  and  eviden- 
tial works  on  Christianity.  Like  him 
again,  he  instituted  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  external  world  which  is  the 
postulate  of  science  and  those-  super- 
natural beliefs  which  are  the  basis  of 
the  spiritual,  devotional,  and  moral 
life.  Mr.  Balfour  suggests  that,  so  far 
as  Empirical  knowledge  goes,  we  might 
have  other  senses  which  would  reveal 
to  us  the  real  nature  of  the  external 
world  far  better  than  our  existing 
ones.  Newman  entertained  this  hy- 
pothesis more  positively  and  seriously. 
**  What,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  "  Uni- 
versity Sermons,"  ''  if  the  whole  series 
of  impressions  made  on  us  through  the 
senses  be  .  .  .  but  a  divine  economy 
suited  to  our  need,  and  a  token  of  real- 
ities distinct  from  them,  and  such  as 
might  be  revealed  to  us,  nay,  more  per- 
fectly, by  other  senses  as  distinct  from 
our  existing  ones  as  they  ai*e  from  each 
other  ?  "  And  he  suggested  that,  sim- 
ilarly, those  tokens  of  the  supernatural 
world  which  we  find  in  theology  may 
be  an  economy,  representing  to  us 
great  truths,  of  whose  existence  and 
relation  to  ourselves  and  our  conduct 
we  may  be  aware,  but  of  which  our 
present  faculties  can  have  no  fuller 
cognizance. 

One  thought  which  runs  through 
these  remarkable  sermons  is  the  very 
one  which  haunts  Mr.  Balfour,  that 
alike  the  ultimate  analysis  of  what  we 
believe  and  the  ultimate  proof  of  by 
what  'tight  we  believe  elude  us ;  and 
yet  we  continue  to  believe,  and  (in 
many  cases)  to  retain  an  undiminished 
certainty  that  we  are  right  in  believ- 
ing. But  Newman's  very  statement 
of  the  case,  in  this  volume  and  else- 

*  Unlrenlty  Serroont,  1st  edition,  p.  363 :  "  Reft- 
■OQ  can  but  Afloertain  the  profoond  difflooltles  oi 
our  oonditiOD." 
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where,  shows  that  he  conceives  its 
solution  &8  lying  in  a  direction  to  some 
extent  at  least  different  from  that  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Balfour.  He  states  it 
almost  popularly  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
written  in  the  year  1840.  '^The  hu- 
man mind,"  he  wrote,  *'  in  its  present 
state  is  unequal  to  its  own  powers  of 
apprehension ;  it  embraces  more  than 
it  can  master.^'  This  view  of  the  mat- 
ter is  developed  in  the  '<  University 
Sermons  "  and  the  '^  Essay  on  Assent." 
He  expressed  his  meaning  more  ex- 
actly years  later  in  his  contention  that 
the  mind  is  often  ^'  swayed  and  deter- 
mined by  a  body  of  proof  which  it 
recognizes  only  as  a  body  and  not  in 
its  constituent  parts."  The  difference 
between  this  line  of  thought  and  Mr. 
Balfour's  —  with  which  it  coincides  up 
to  a  certain  point — is  that  Newman, 
instead  of  tending  to  reject  the  process 
of  analysis  as  giving  no  guarantee  of 
the  soundness  of  our  reasoning,  merely 
on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  carried 
far  enough  to  justify  fully  the  certainty 
of  the  previous  conviction,  maintains 
that  this  inequality  is  the  normal  state 
of  things  and  may  be  easily  accounted 
for.  The  analysis  may  be  carried  far 
enough  to  give  a  presumption,  more  or 
less  strong,  often  a  reasonable  convic- 
tion, that  the  mind  has  done  its  work 
correctly;  and  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
be  carried  further,  instead  of  discredit- 
ing its  value  and  showing  the  cause  of 
conviction  to  be  non-rational,  is  merely 
an  instance  of  that  inequality  between 
our  powers  of  '^  embracing  "  and  our 
powers  of  '^maatering"  which  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  mental  processes 
themselves  will  quite  sufficiently  ex- 
plain. 

That  this  is  so  in  many  very  simple 
instances  is,  we  suppose,  indisputable. 
The  conviction  of  our  own  birth,  or  of 
the  fact  that  England  is  an  island,  rests 
(with  nine-tenths  of  us)  on  considera- 
tions which  are  felt  by  the  mind  as  a 
body  of  proof.  Two  things  are  evident 
on  a  moment's  reflection  :  (1)  that  we 
shall  find  the  full  analysis  of  the  proof 
difficult  or  impossible,  (2)  that  we 
should  not  be  less  certain  of  cither  fact 
if  we  failed  in  our  attempted  analysis, 


or  more  certain  if  we  succeeded.  Tliis 
at  least  shows  that  the  mind  as  a  fact 
does  pronounce  with  absolute  confi- 
dence, being  determined  in  its  convic- 
tion by  its  latent  consciousness  of  a 
mass  of  proof,  which  is  not  sorted  or 
analyzed  into  its  component  parts. 
Yet  the  latent  mass  of  proof  is  proof ; 
and  the  conviction  is  not  a  merely  non- 
rational  instinct. 

Another  fact  which  is  evident  on 
consideration  is  that  the  full  body  of 
proof  in  each  case  comprises  a  multi- 
tude of  experiences.  And  one  of  the 
very  difficulties  of  analysis  results  from 
the  fact  that  a  large  store  of  past  ex- 
periences and  latent  considerations, — 
such  as  the  constant  succession  of  in- 
direct verifications  of  the  belief,  which 
was  first  simply  instilled  by  a  school- 
room lesson  or  by  looking  at  the  atlas, 
its  confirmation  by  various  authorities, 
its  consonance  with  the  rest  of  our 
knowledge,  the  absence  of  anything 
which  would  be  consistent  with  its 
denial,  the  reasons  (drawn  from  ex- 
perience) of  the  significance  of  this 
absence,  and  the  rest, — so  accumu- 
lates in  its  effect  as  to  act  almost  like 
an  instinct ;  while,  from  the  limitations 
of  the  consciousness,  as  much  as  from 
defect  of  memory,  its  full  rational 
strength  can  never  be  even  represented 
in  words.  The  full  analysis  of  the 
proof  is  not  simply  the  logical  state- 
ment of  its  character,  but  in  addition 
the  full  record  of  experiences  in  part 
forgotten.  To  represent  its  cogency 
we  must  give  both  an  analysis  of  all 
the  kinds  of  verification  it  has  received, 
and  all  the  instances  of  each  class. 
Still  in  such  a  case  a  very  little  thought 
will  show  that  the  absolute  confidence 
which  is  in  reality  due  to  the  mass  of 
experiences,  whose  character  and  de- 
tails are  mostly  forgotten,  does  arise 
from  motives  which  warrant  it;  al- 
though we  do  not  expect  or  even  care 
to  trace  them  with  any  oompleteness. 
We  can  appraise  the  body  of  proof 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  pur- 
pose, by  the  double  process  of  observ- 
ing its  spontaneous  effect  on  our  own 
convictions  as  a  body,  and  very  par- 
tially   investigating   its   details.     One 
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further  point :  if  we  ask  ourselves  the 
questions  raised  by  Mr.  Balfour  as  to 
the  metaphysical  problems  involved  in 
all  statements  as  to  concrete  fact — if 
we  ask,  in  reference  to  the  statement 
*'I  was  born,"  what  is  meant  by  the 
''I,"  what  is  involved  in  the  belief  in 
my  body  as  independent  of  my  con- 
sciousness and  the  like,  we  at  once  see 
that  our  certainty  of  the  proposition 
has  no  reference  to  such  questions. 
The  certainty  is  practical  and  in  some 
sense  relative.  Whatever  answer  they 
receive,  however  little  we  ^^  master" 
the  ultimate  analysis  of  what  we  are 
saying,  doubt  thrown  upon  its  meaning 
in  no  way  affects  the  practical  certainty 
with  which  the  mind  '^  embraces  "  the 
judgment  that  ^'  I  was  born,"  or  that 
*(  England  is  an  island." 

Hfl^  Mr.  Balfour  fully  realized  these 
psychological  facts,  we  believe  he  would 
have  considerably  modified  portions  of 
his  chapter  on  ''The  Philosophical 
Basis  of  Naturalism."  Wo  could  not 
completely  explain  our  meaning  with- 
out an  examination  of  his  ''  Defence  of 
Philosophic  Doubt."  And  for  this  we 
have  not  space.  But  we  may  indicate 
the  direction  of  our  criticism  by  re- 
ferring to  an  argument  advanced  in  his 
present  work.  Its  treatment  will  neces- 
sarily involve  the  introduction  of  a  few 
pages  dealing  with  controversies  both 
more  ancient  and  more  technical  than 
we  could  wish ;  but  some  reference  to 
this  part  of  Mr.  Balfour's  work  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  bearing  of  our  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Balfour  institutes  an  examination 
of  the  theory  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  is  an  inference  from  the 
phenomena  of  sensation ;  that  when 
''  I  am  in  the  act  of  experiencing  a  tree 
in  the  next  field,  what  *  .  .  I  am  really 
doing  is  inferring  from  the  fact  of  my 
having  certain  feelings  the  existence  of 
a  cause  having  qualities  adequate  to 
produce  them  .  •  ,  The  process  of  in- 
ference is  so  rapid  and  habitual  that  we 
are  unconscious  of  performing  it."  In 
the  course  of  his  criticism  we  find  a 
remarkable  passage  which  brings  into 
relief  the  fallacy  which,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  underlies  his  whole  treatment  of 


this  question.  Scientific  observers,  he 
points  out,  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  observing  not 
their  own  sensations,  but  external  ob- 
jects. If  our  knowled<;e  of  the  exter- 
nal world  is  really  an  inference  from 
sensation,  that  impression  has  been  an 
illusion.  Yet  bnt  for  this  illusion  we 
should  never  have  had  science. 

We  have  not  merely  stumbled  upon  the 
truth  in  spite  of  error  and  illusion,  which 
is  odd,  but  because  of  error  and  illusion, 
which  is  odder.  For  if  the  scientific  ob- 
servers of  Nature  had  realized  from  the 
beginning  that  all  they  were  observing  was 
their  own  feelings  and  ideas  .  .  .  they 
surely  would  never  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  invent  a  Nature  (i.e.,  an  independently 
existing  system  of  material  things)  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  provide  a  machinery 
by  which  the  occurrence  of  feelings  and 
ideas  might  be  adequately  accounted  for. 
To  go  through  so  much  to  get  so  little,  .  .  . 
to  pile  world  upon  world  and  add  infinity 
to  infinity,  and  all  for  no  more  important 
object  than  to  find  an  explanation  for  a 
few  fleeting  impressions,  say  of  color  or  re- 
sistance, would  indeed  have  seemed  to 
them  a  most  superfluous  labor.    (P.  118.) 

The  whole  force  of  this  criticism  ap- 
pears to  us  to  depend  on  an  inadequate 
appreciation  of  the  form  of  Idealism 
against  which  it  is  directed.  Mr.  Bal- 
four has  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  ^'  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  the  reasoning  on 
which  Idealism  rests."  We  cannot  but 
think  that  his  conviction  of  its  extreme 
simplicity  has  made  him  fail  to  enter 
more  than  partially  into  the  psycho- 
logical facts  to  which  it  appeals,  —  facts 
which  none  of  us  can  afford  to  treat 
lightly,  although  we  may  differ  among 
ourselves  as  to  their  exact  interpreta- 
tion. What,  according  to  any  credible 
form  of  Idealism,  men  of  science  are 
observing  is  surely  not  either  "  fleeting 
impressions  "  or  their  own  ''  ideas  "in 
the  popular  sense,  as  Mr.  Balfour's 
argument  seems  to  imply.  It  is  rather 
that  definite  system  revealed  by  past 
experience,  which,  as  we  know  it  only 
in  terms  of  our  sensible  experience, 
only  yields  relative  and  not  absolute 
truth,  but  which  nevertheless  is  cohe- 
rent and  permanent.  This  system  is 
made  up  of  '<  ideas  "  only  in  the  most 
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strictly  technical  sense.  The  effect  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  phraseology  depends  on 
its  iiuplyiug  primarily  an  examination 
by  scientific  explorers  of  their  feelings 
in  the  present,  and  on  their  drawing, 
in  the  present,  inferences  to  a  cause 
adequate  to  producing  them.  Surely 
this  is  psychologically  inexact.  The 
inference  both  to  the  existence  of  a  co- 
herent system,  and  to  its  representing 
something  external,  has  been,  surely, 
the  gradual  and  unconscious  result  of 
an  accumulation  of  experiences  in  the 
past, — constant  experiences  from  the 
first  dawn  of  consciousness  of  the  in- 
teraction of  our  own  activities,  muscu- 
lar, sensational,  locomotive,  of  which 
we  are  the  authors,  with  coherent 
effects  produced  by  something  existing, 
in  Berkeley's  words,  '^  independently 
of  my  mind,  for  I  know  myself  not  to 
bo  their  author."  ^  Scientific  observa- 
tion, though  made  by  means  of  present 
sensation,  is  not  an  examination  of 
present  feelings,  or  made  ^'  to  account 
for "  '^  fleeting  impressions."  The 
present  sensations  are  interpreted  by 
the  product  of  past  sensible  experience, 
which  is  habitually  in  our  mind.  They 
presuppose  that  product,  and  only  bring 
before  us  aspects  and  instances  (it  may 
be  new  aspects  and  instances)  of  the 
coherent  system  which  past  experience 
has  revealed  to  us.  To  this  system 
Berkeley  himself  was  ready  to  give  the 
name  '^things."  *'In  common  talk," 
he  wrote,  ^Hhe  objects  of  our  senses 
are  not  termed  ideas,  but  things.  Call 
them  so  still,  provided  you  do  not  at- 
tribute to  them  any  absolute  external 
existence."  But  that  they  discernibly 
represent  an  external  existence,  Berke- 
ley was  equally  emphatic  in  asserting. 
It  is  this  coherent  system,  habitually 
regarded  as  representing  something  ex- 
ternal, and  not  either  '^feelings"  or 
^'ideas''  (in  the  popular  sense)  or 
^'  fleeting  impressions,"  which  the  men 
of  science  are  engaged  in  investigating 
by  means  of  their  present  sensations.' 

<  Works,  edHion  of  1784,  p.  10).    Cf .  also  p.  202. 

*  Mr.  Balfoar  shows  elsewhere  some  apprecia- 
tion (though  rery  partial,  as  it  seems  to  us)  of  the 
facts  to  which  we  refer.  Bot  it  remains  true  that 
the  apparent  foree  of  the  passage  we  are  eriticisiug 
depends  on  their  being  forgotten. 


No  doubt,  if  we  suppose  a  man  sud- 
denly endowed  with  senses  for  the  first 
time,  and  tell  him  forthwith  to  examine 
his  own  feelings  as  a  road  to  physical 
science,  the  proposal  seems  as  absurd 
as  Mr.  Balfour  intimates.  He  must 
first  learn  to  stand  and  to  walk,  and 
to  realize  his  constant  relations  with 
something  which  gradually  becomes 
most  coherently,  though  only  relatively , 
known  to  him.  And  it  is  this  knowl- 
edge which  science  proposes  to  extend. 

These  ramarks  hold  good  mutatis 
mutandis,  if  we  maintain  with  modified 
realism  that  our  perception  of  the  pri- 
mary qualities  is  immediate,  or  if  we 
hold  it  to  be  an  inference  that  such  a 
quality  as  extension,  as  being  revealed 
to  the  consciousness  in  sensations  of 
different  kinds,  has  in  it  an  objective 
character.  In  each  case  the  analysis 
of  our  consciousness,  instead  of  being 
as  Mr.  Balfour  says  *'  essentially  in- 
consistent" with  our  spontaneous  con- 
viction, corresponds  with  it  as  far  as 
it  goes.  The  analyses  alike  of  the 
different  schools  of  thought  go  far 
enough  hand  in  hand  to  give  at  least  a 
good  indication  of  the  premises  on 
which  their  common  practical  conclu- 
sion rests  —  that  there  is  an  external 
reality  which  is  known  to  us  more  or 
less  relatively  through  the  senses.' 
And  this  is  the  spontaneous  conviction 
of  the  unphilosophical  mind — except 
that  the  question  as  to  the  relativity  of 
sensible  knowledge  has  simply  not  oc- 
curred to  it. 

This  of  course  does  not  touch  the 
metaphysical  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  <^  thing  in  itself ;  "  but  it  would 
as  little  paralyze  scientific  investigation 
to  believe  from  its  commencement  that 
we  can  only  know  the  external  reality 
in  terms  of  its  sensible  effects,  —  of 
what  is  revealed  in  sensation  active 
and  passive,  —  as  it  weakens  our  belief 
in  the  geographical  truth  that  England 
is  an  island,  or  our  interest  in  the  fact, 
to  have  it  brought  home  to  us  that  (if 


'  Newman  does  not  treat  ezhanstifely  in  any  of 
his  published  works  of  the  nature  of  the  inferenoa 
to  an  external  world.  But  he  says  expressly  that 
we  know  "  nothing  at  all  '*  of  **  snbstaaee  or  of 
matter."    (Apologia,  p.  239.) 
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so  be)  we  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
we  mean  by  England  itoelf,  except 
in  terms  of  our  sensible  experience. 
Science,  whether  geographical  or  astro- 
nomical, is  not  on  this  hypothesis  un- 
dertaken, as  Mr.  Balfour  says,  *<to 
account  for"  our  impressions,  but  to 
extend  the  knowledge,  relative  though 
it  be,  which  has  been  begun  by  our 
past  sensible  experience  in  the  manner 
already  indicated.  Its  conclusions  are 
exactly  as  relative  as  all  sensible  knowl- 
edge is. 

And  certainly  facts  do  not  show  that 
Idealism  hus  diminished  the  interest 
of  its  upholders  in  physical  science. 
Kant's  awe  at  the  '*  starry  heavens  " 
was  none  the  less  that  he  considered 
space  to  be  only  a  ^'  form  of  thought." 
Berkeley's  eloquent  description  of  the 
planets  and  fixed  stars,^  and  of  the 
truths  which  astronomers  have  to  tell 
of  them,  co-existed  with  thorough- 
going Idealism.  The  study  of  nature 
is  not  likely  to  seem  valueless  because 
we  cannot  with  our  present  faculties 
know  the  position  which  our  relative 
knowledge  of  it  will  hold  in  the  world 
of  reality,  *^  beyond  this  bourne  of  time 
and  place." 

We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  discovery  of  the  relativity  of 
physics  is  somewhat  parallel  to  that  of 
a  relativity  within  the  sphere  of  phys- 
ical science  itself.  The  *'  plain  man  " 
thinks  he  perceives  the  external  world 
immediately,  and  the  ^' plain  man" 
thought  in  Galileo's  time  that  he  saw 
sun  and  planets  moving.  When  he 
is  first  told  that  he  has  been  wrong,  he 
is  thrown  into  confusion,  and  thinks 
you  have  upset  some  deep  conviction.* 
He  views  plane  astronomy  as  based  on 
'*  error  "  and  "  illusion."  But  when 
he  has  fully  taken  in  the  import  of  the 

1  In  the  second  of  the  dialogues  between  Hylas 
and  Philonotis. 

>  We  need  hardly  say  that  if  Mr.  Balfour  merely 
means  that  primitire  seientifle  explorers  eould  not 
€^l>prekend  the  consistency  of  Idealism  with  their 
own  experience  ~  that  is  to  say,  could  not  take  in 
what  Idealism  meemt  —  their  rejection  of  it  would 
not  have  been  persistence  in  **  illusion/*  but  ad- 
herence to  relatire  truth,  the  relatlTc  character  of 
which  they  did  not  recognise,  in  preference  to  a 
misapprehension  which  would  .have  been  positiTC 
error. 


new  standpoint,  he  sees  that  the  mar- 
iner can  still  guide  his  ship  by  pre- 
Copernican  observations,  and  that  the 
sun-dial  may  with  advantage  remain 
where  it  stands.  And  so,  too,  it  is 
with  the  discovery  that  physical  science 
is  relative,  and  that  we  cannot  now  be 
in  a  position  to  decide  what  it  tells  us 
in  terms  of  absolute  truth.  It  does  not 
make  it  uninteresting,  or  change  our 
conviction  that  we  are  learning  much 
from  it ;  though  doubtless  there  may 
be  in  such  a  discovery  a  certain  lessen- 
ing of  the  freshest  enthusiasm,  parallel 
to  that  which  advancing  life,  with  its 
many  lessons  as  to  our  limitations, 
brings  in  so  many  spheres  of  interest 

We  may  apply  our  parable  by  point- 
ing out  that  Mr.  Balfour's  redueUo  ad 
absurdum  of  the  cosmo-thetic  Idealist's 
basis  for  science  applies  word  for  word' 
to  the  Ftolemaist's  belief  (in  the  fif- 
teenth century)  in  the  teaching  of  pre- 
Copemican  plane  astronomy.  We  have 
the  '*  singular  spectacle  of  a  creed 
which  is  believed  in  practice  for  one 
set  of  reasons,  though  in  theory  it  can 
only  be  justified  by  another ;  and 
which  through  some  beneficent  acci- 
dent (^c)  turns  out  to  be  true,  though 
its  origin  and  each  subsequent  stage  of 
its  gradual  development  is  the  product 
of  error  and  illusion."*  Surely  the 
truer  account  in  both  cases  is  that  the 
coherence  of  science  was  due  neither 
to  a  beneficent  accident  nor  to  illusion, 
but  to  the  truths  (relative  though  they 
were)  on  which  the  investigation  was 
based.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four's failure  to  keep  apart  the  ques- 
tions of  the  accuracy  of  scientific 
conclusions  and  of  their  relative 
character  leads  him  to  use  the  word 
'Hruth"  ambiguously.  The  conclu- 
sions may  be  quite  accurate  and  yet 
not  absolutely  true. 

The  main  difference,  then,  between 
Newman's  method  and  Mr.  Balfour's 
would  appear  to  be  this  —  that  Mr. 
Balfour,  contemplating  the  supposed 
inferential  process  primarily  as  a  pres- 
ent inference  to  an  adequate  cause 
instead  of  an  inference  based  on  a  cam- 

•  See  p.  117.  . 
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plexus  of  past  experiences,  finds  it 
unsatisfactory  and  shadowy,  dismisses 
it,  and  passes  to  a  different  region  for 
the  basis  of  our  conviction  ;  tracing 
our  conviction  to  an  instinct,  and  our 
justification  in  trusting  it  to  the  fact 
that  it  supplies  a  need.  The  line  of 
thought  indicated  by  Newman,  on  the 
other  hand,  leads  us  to  find  in  the 
inferential  process  far  more,^  because 
it  leads  us  to  contemplate  it  in  its  true 
strength  as  a  complicated  record  of 
latent  reasoning  from  varied  experi- 
ences, of  reaction  of  the  activities  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  on  something 
existing  independently  of  our  minds, 
which  gives  gradually  a  homogeneous 
and  most  definite  conception  of  certain 
leading  attributes  of  that  something  so 
far  as  its  powers  of  affecting  us  are 
concerned.  The  process  of  analysis  of 
experience,  which  to  Mr.  Balfour  is 
more  or  less  beside  the  mark,  becomes, 
in  this  system,  valuable  although  in- 
complete. It  indicates  sufficiently  the 
ground  for  the  fundamental  postulate 
of  science  considered  as  relative ; 
while,  according  to  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  beliefs  to  which 
science  owes  its  existence.  Mr.  Bal- 
four's method  seems  to  give  no  protec- 
tion against  the  fear  that  an  instinct 
which  appears  simply  to  contradict  all 
attempts  at  rational  analysis  is  purely 
illusive.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  able,  when  we  investigate  the 
grounds  of  our  spontaneous  decision, 
to  see  that  they  are  in  large  measure 
rational,  we  have  at  least  some  warrant 
for  trusting  the  decision  even  where 
we  cannot  follow  its  analysis ;  just  as 
the  doctor  concludes  from  his  sur- 
roundings, which  give  him  direct 
information  on  only  a  few  critical 
conditions  of  the  action  of  lungs  and 
heart,  that  they  are  really  as  a  whole 
performing  the  vital  functions  satisfac- 
torily, and  that  they  will  keep  at  work 
all  that  complicated  machinery,  quite 
inaccessible  to  observation,  which  is 
involved  in  the  continuance  of  human 

^  We  do  ook  forget  that  aeeordtng  to  Newman 
tliere  are  eases  where  the  mind  (notably  of  a  man 
of  genius)  traTerses  a  path  whioh  analysis  eannot 
•nfflciently  follow  to  Justify  at  all. 


life.  The  assumption  is  that  the  ra- 
tional nature  when  healthy  and  normal 
makes  for  truth  as  the  vital  functions 
make  for  life,  and  this  assumption, 
which  is  confirmed  by  analysis,  where 
analysis  is  possible,  we  make  in  every 
act  of  reasoning.  Analysis  is  not  to  be 
rejected  as  Mr.  Balfour  tends  to  reject 
it,  because  it  does  not  attain  to  com- 
pleteness. It  may  give  an  excellent 
indication  as  to  whether  the  mind  is  on 
right  or  on  wrong  lines  by  its  partial 
observation  of  the  process  of  the  living 
reason ;  and  it  may  even  point  to  a 
process  being  normal,  while  it  inciden- 
tally discloses  difficulties  which  it  can- 
not resolve,  —  as  the  dissector  may 
understand  the  working  of  a  function 
as  a  whole,  and  yet  its  actual  perform- 
ance may  involve  an  expansion  of  some 
muscle  which  seems  absolutely  impos- 
sible in  scrutiny  of  the  dead  tissue. 

We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  treatment  of  Authority.  He 
carries  his  attempt  to  maximize  the 
extent  of  the  non-rational  causes  of 
belief,  and  to  minimize  our  obligations 
to  the  human  reason,  into  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  valuable  chapters 
of  his  work,  the  chapter  on  ^'  Authority 
and  Reason."  We  cannot  but  think 
that  here,  too,  his  observation  of  psy- 
chological facts  has  been  somewhat  at 
fault.  We  find  the  same  tendency  to 
insist  exclusively  on  one  aspect  of  a 
truth,  and  to  ignore  the  latent  workings 
of  the  human  reason.  He  is  concerned 
primarily  with  pointing  out  the  falsity 
of  the  popular  conception  (p.  201),  that 
Reason  <Ms  a  kind  of  Ormuzd,  doing 
constant  battle  against  the  Ahriman  of 
tradition  and  auUiority  ; "  and  that  ^*  its 
gradual  triumph  over  the  opposing 
powers  of  darkness  is  what  we  mean 
by  progress."  Mr.  Balfour  points  out 
how  large  a  share  Authority  has  and 
should  have  in  forming  the  convictions 
of  the  individual ;  how  essential  it  is, 
both  for  his  own  preservation  and  for 
that  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives, 
that  he  should  accept  the  mass  of  con- 
victions which  form  the  basis  of  the 
action  of  the  body  politic.  For  the 
individual,  he  maintains,  to  examine 
for  himself  the  exact  evidence  on  which 
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*^  rests  every  positive  enactment  and 
every  moral  precept  which  he  has  been 
aocostomed  to  obey,"  and  to  act  on 
them  only  in  proportion  as  he  is  satis- 
fied with  the  result,  would  be  fatal. 
^^To  say,"  he  writes,  '^that  such  a 
community,  if  it  acted  on  the  opinions 
thus  arrived  at,  would  stand  but  a  poor 
chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  is 
to  say  far  too  little.  It  could  never 
even  begin  to  be  ;  and  if  by  a  miracle 
it  was  created,  it  would  without  doubt 
immediately  resolve  itself  into  its  con- 
stituent elements." 

That  this  obedience  (at  least  pro- 
visional) to  established  authority  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  that  many 
disregard  it  in  maintaining  the  sup- 
l>08ed  right  and  duty  —  the  absurdity 
of  vf  hich  is  not  too  strongly  emphasized 
by  Mr.  Balfour  —  of  each  individual  to 
make  up  his  mind  on  all  subjects  by 
his  own  ^^free  speculative  investiga- 
tion," is  beyond  question.  It  may  be 
remarked,  by  the  way,  that  this  was 
largely  recognized  by  the  parent  of  the 
doubting  philosophy  which  paved  the 
way  for  modern  Rationalism,  by  Des- 
cartes himself  ;  who  advocated  (in  the 
third  section  of  his  ^^Discours  de  la 
Mdthode ")  ^^  une  morale  par  provi- 
sion," which  included  the  duty  of  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  each  man  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  his  country,  and  to 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  of  following  in  prac- 
tical life  the  most  moderate  and  most 
generally  received  maxims. 

But  Mr.  Balfour  goes  much  beyond 
this.  In  the  first  place  he  is  concerned 
with  pointing  out  the  current  exagger- 
ations as  to  the  importance  of  Reason 
and  to  show  the  ^'comparative  petti- 
ness of  the  i'6le  .  .  .  played  by  reason- 
ing in  human  affairs."  He  passes  — at 
times  almost  insensibly  —  from  the 
place  occupied  by  Reason  in  determin- 
ing individual  conviction,  to  its  place 
in  determining  the  convictions  of  the 
race  ;  from  protesting  against  the  com- 
mon exaggerations  of  the  sphere  of 
private  judgment,  to  protesting  against 
exaggerations  as  to  the  scope  of  Rea- 
son in  the  corporate  judgments  of  the 
community.    And  his  occasional  iden- 


tification of  the  two  leads,  we  cannot 
but  think,  to  some  inaccuracy.  He 
states  the  '^  current  theory,"  which  he 
is  opposing,  first,  as  the  theory  that 
'<  every  one "  should  sift  the  reasons 
for  his  own  convictions,  and  in  the 
same  paragraph  as  the  theory  that 
''  Reason  only  can  be  safely  permitted 
to  mould  the  convictions  of  mankind.^ ^ 
Yet  the  reducUo  ad  abaiirdum  to  which 
he  proceeds,  —  of  supposing  every  man, 
woman,  boy,  and  girl  as  instituting  an 
independent  examination  into  the  justi- 
fication of  social  and  ethical  rules  of 
the  community  —  is  obviously  conclu- 
sive as  a  criticism  of  the  one  theory, 
inconclusive  as  against  the  other. 
Again,  a  little  later,  he  speaks  of  cur- 
rent exaggerations  of  '^  the  importance 
of  Reason  among  the  causes  producing 
and  maintaining  the  beliefs,  customs, 
and  ideals  which  form  the  groundwork 
of  life  "  —  a  phrase  which  obviously 
suggests  beliefs  and  customs  of  a  na- 
tion or  of  mankind;. but  his  illusti-a- 
tion,  while  extremely  apt  in  reference 
to  the  individual,  is  not  so  in  reference 
to  the  race.  He  gives  the  analogy  of  a 
boy  who  worked  the  sleam-engine  in 
its  early  stages,  by  pulling  a  string  at 
stated  intervals,  by  which  operation 
the  valve  was  opened  which  admitted 
the  steam  into  the  cylinder.  The  boy, 
he  says,  probably  ''  greatly  magnified 
his  functions,  and  regarded  himself  as 
the  most  important,  because  the  only 
rational,  link  in  the  chain  of  causes 
and  effects."  This  illustration  without 
doubt  is  analogous  to  the  self-satisfac- 
tion of  an  individual  who  exaggerates 
the  importance  of  his  own  Reason  in 
carrying  on  the  processes  of  daily  life. 
But  if  we  apply  it  to  the  share  taken 
by  human  Reason  in  general  in  deter- 
mining the  customs  which  are  the 
groundwork  of  life,  we  find  that  most 
of  the  very  important  processes  which 
to  the  boy  was  independent  of  any 
rational  exercise,  was  for  the  race  the 
result  of  its  own  inventive  reason.  A 
word  inserted  into  the  sentence  in 
which  Mr.  Balfour  points  the  analogy 
would  make  this  clear.  ''So  do  we 
stand,"  he  writes,  "as  reasoning  be- 
ings in  the  presence  of  the  complex 
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processes,  physiological  aud  psychical, 
out  of  which  are  manufactared  the  coo- 
viclions  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
life."  Add  after  ''psychical"  the 
words  *'  and  rational,"  and  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  argument  and  illustration 
serve  to  show  not  the  small  place  which 
Reason  occupies,  but  which  the  reason- 
ing of  one  individual  occupies  in  the 
process . 

This  leads  us  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  reasoning  of  one  generation 
naturally  issues  in  conclusions  which 
form  the  ''  groundwork  "  of  social  life 
for  individuals  in  the  next.  And  in 
this  way  a  very  few  achievements  of 
the  individual  Reason  come  to  affect 
the  whole  race ;  and  the  successful 
struggle  of  Reason  against  Authority, 
in  one  generation  may  issue  in  a  change 
in  the  ''groundwork"  of  social  life, 
which  is  due  to  Reason,  although  it 
does  not  necessarily  affect  all  individ- 
uals by  the  medium  of  their  own  rea- 
soning faculties.  To  take  up  Mr. 
Balfour's  steam-engine  and  complete 
it :  the  passenger  who  in  our  own  time 
enters  the  train  with  the  conviction 
that  it  will  carry  him  from  London  to 
Brighton  in  an  hour,  owes  this  conclu- 
sion in  part  at  least  to  the  reasoning 
of  Watt  and  his  successors.  The  in- 
ventors of- the  steam-engine  reached 
their  conclusions  by  the  active  use  of 
Reason.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mot- 
ley array  of  postboys  and  stage-coach 
drivers  who,  as  our  grandfather^  have 
told  us,  used  to  gather  together  at  the 
Feathers'  Inn  and  drink  confusion  to 
the  intruder,  were  obviously  represen- 
tatives of  the  established  Tradition  and 
of  the  Authority  of  customary  belief. 
Their  historic  refrain,  — 

No  boiler  so  large  or  so  hot, 
Can  rival  the  speed  of  the  Tantivy  trot,  — 

was  the  voice  of  Tradition  and  of  the 
Authority  in  possession,  while  their 
rivals,  if  they  expressed  their  senti- 
ments with  more  of  scientific  cogency 
and  less  of  that  poetic  enthusiasm 
which  is  characteristic  of  primitive  be- 
liefs, were,  relatively  at  least,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Reason.  Here  we  have 
an  instance  in  which  in  a  few  yean  the 


victory  of  Reason  over  Authority  in- 
troduced absolutely  and  universally,  for 
every  individual,  true  conclusions  hith* 
erto  entirely  unknown. 

But  we  may  look  at  this  instance 
from  another  point  of  view.  We  may 
regard  it,  not  as  the  opposition  between 
Reason  and  Authority,  but  rather  aa 
the  opposition  between  blind  trust  in 
traditional  Authority  and  an  intelli- 
gent use  of  scientific  Authority  —  for 
Watt  and  his  successora  inherited  the 
scientific  conclusions  of  their  predeces- 
sors. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second 
point  in  Mr.  Balfour's  comparison  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Reason  and  of 
Authority,  in  which  he  appears  to  us 
to  draw  a  conclusion  more  advene  to 
Reason  than  his  own  premises  warrant. 
Confining  ounelves  to  the  question  as 
to  the  respective  shares  of  Authority 
and  of  Reason  in  determining  indt- 
vidual  belief,  let  us  observe  that  at  fink 
he  contemplates  these  two  powen  as 
causes  of  belief,  right  or  wrong,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  bases  his  decision 
in  favor  of  Authority  greatly  on  the 
impossibility  and  absurdity  of  each 
individual  investigating  the  social  con- 
victions which  are  the  groundwork  of 
life.  But  it  is  plain  that  individuals 
differ  infinitely  among  themselves  as  to 
how  far  this  surrender  of  their  private 
judgment  to  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
munity is  based  on  Reason.  In  the 
uneducated,  as  in  young  children,  the 
cause  of  belief  may  be  simply  blind  sub- 
mission to  the  influence  of  Authority. 
In  the  older  and  more  educated  it  is 
far  more  a  ratUmahile  ohaequium.  And 
yet  the  rejection  of  the  absurdity  of 
private  judgment  (which  is  the  central 
point  of  his  argument  as  he  flnt  states 
it)  is  at  least  as  characteristic  of  those 
who  trust  Authority,  because  they  per- 
ceive such  a  coune  to  be  reasonable  as 
of  those  who  trust  it  blindly.  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  as  characteristic  (at  least) 
of  those  for  whom  Authority  is  (in  Mr. 
Balfour's  language)  a  reason  for  belief 
as  of  those  for  whom  it  is  merely  a 
cause  and  not  a  reason.  Mr.  Balfour, 
observing  that  with  this  class  of  cases 
Reason  precedes  Authority  as  a  cause 
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of  belief,  dismisses  tliem  from  the  list 
of  the  beliefs  due  to  Authority.  He 
classes  them  as  due  to  reasoning  from 
<^  Authorities."  ^^  Authority,  as  I  have 
been  using  the  term,"  he  writes,  ''is 
thus  converted  into  '  an  Authority '  or 
into  '  Authorities.'  It  ceases  to  be  the 
opposite  or  correlative  of  Reason.  It 
can  no  longer  be  contrasted  with  Rea- 
son. It  becomes  a  species  of  Reason." 
Yet  a  moment's  consideration  will 
show  that  by  this  statement  he  very 
seriously  curtails  the  list  of  beliefs 
which  the  argument  with  which  he  had 
set  out  would  assign  to  Authority.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  large  amount  of  that 
trust  in  Authority  which  is  natural  and 
necessary  to  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity, is  open-eyed  and  reasonable. 
We  trust  to  our  wine-merchant  to  get 
us  good  wine ;  but  in  choosing  one 
rather  than  another  we  are  guided  by 
reasons  drawn  perhaps  from  the  qual- 
ity of  the  wine  which  he  has  supplied 
to  our  friends.  We  trust  ourselves  to 
the  care  of  the  railway  train  ;  but  if  we 
hear  of  a  dozen  fatal  accidents  on  one 
line  in  a  single  week,  we  shall  be  slow 
to  travel  by  it.  If  then  we  hand  over 
to  the  side  of  Reason  and  dismiss  from 
the  ranks  of  Authority  all  cases  where 
our  trust  is  based  on  reason  —  if  with 
Mr.  Balfour  we  distinguish  between 
Authority  and ''  Authorities,"  and  place 
them  in  opposite  scales  —  much  less  is 
won  for  Authority  by  the  argument 
than  would  appear  from  the  statement 
of  the  case  with  which  Mr.  Balfour  had 
set  out. 

Mr.  Balfour  points  out  with  subtle 
observation  the  unconscious  action  of 
Authority.  When  we  appear  to  be 
reasoning,  we  are  really  affected  by  a 
^'  psychological  climate,"  by  the  intel- 
lectual preconceptions  of  the  age,  by 
the  views  of  an  influential  person,  by 
early  prejudice.  Our  conclusion  is 
really  determined,  not  by  the  reasoning 
to  which  we  may  ascribe  it,  but  by  the 
Authority  of  which  we  are  uncon- 
scious. This  is  true  and  most  impor- 
tant. But  we  think  that  he  fails  to 
note  that  Reason  often  acts  latently  as 
well  as  Authority.  He  speaks  of  turn- 
ing non-rational  causes  of  belief  into 


reasons  by  ''explicitly  recognizing" 
that  the  Authority  causing  our  belief 
is  trustworthy  (p.  220)  ;  but  we  think 
he  insufficiently  recognizes  how  often 
it  has  been  implicitly  both  reason  and 
cause  before  it  became  a  reason  ex- 
plicitly. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  instance  of  this. 
I  go  to  my  banker  for  guidance  as  to 
investing  a  sum  of  money.  I  do  so,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  simply  because  my 
father  always  went  to  him.  I  have  not 
chosen  him.  He  suggests  distributing 
the  money  through  many  securities.  I 
am  somewhat  Inattentive  to  details,  as 
I  habitually  leave  such  matters  entirely 
in  his  hands.  I  vaguely  remember  the 
names  of  the  stocks,  and  that  is  all. 
Later  in  the  day  I  see  in  the  news- 
paper that  Australian  banks  are  in  a 
very  bad  way.  This  calls  to  my  mind 
the  fact  that  one  of  my  investments 
was  a  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  Austral- 
asia. I  at  once  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  investment,  and  write  to  my 
banker.  Thus  it  becomes  obvious  that, 
however  vague  and  shadowy,  there 
was  a  basis  of  reason  for  my  trust  in 
the  banker,  the  implicit  assurance  that 
"he  knows  all  about  such  invest- 
ments." The  news  in  the  paper 
brought  the  latent  motive  to  light  by 
throwing  doubt  on  its  consonance  with 
fact. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  explanation 
be  true  its  effect  is  far-reaching.  There 
is  some  latent  reasoning  process  of 
this  kind  in  nearly  all  the  trusts  which 
make  up  the  daily  habits  of  life. 
Baker,  butcher,  lawyer,  doctor,  all  are 
tioisted  with  some  latent  motive  of  the 
reason.  Be  it  observed  that  there  is 
no  question  here  of  right  reason.  The 
question  at  issue  is  whether  among 
causes  of  belief,  true  or  false.  Author- 
ity, legitimate  or  illegitimate,  or  Rea- 
son, right  or  wrong,  is  the  cause  of  the 
greater  number.  And  it  appears  to  us 
that  if  all  instances  where  there  is  a 
trust  based  on  reason  are  described  as 
instances  of  reasoning  from  "author- 
ities," and  placed  on  the  side  of  Reason 
nilher  than  on  that  of  Authority,  the 
working  out  of  this  distinction  removes 
the  large  proportion  of  beliefs  which  at 
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first  sight  are  attributable  to  Authority 
back  again  to  the  side  of  Reason.^ 

If  we  pursue  this  question  further,  it 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  cavilling  at  what, 
after  all,  is  partly  ouly  a  form  of  ex- 
pression—  for  Mr.  Balfour  does  not 
appear  to  contemplate  latent  reasoning 
as  reasoning  at  all.  It  is  rather  to  get 
at  the  practical  difference  involved  in 
Mr.  Balfour's  statement  of  the  case 
and  our  own.  Some  of  the  practical 
consequences  of  Mr.  Balfour's  view 
may  be  seen  by  considering  an  amus- 
ing simile  in  his  book,  whereby  he 
illustrates  the  statement  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Rationalism,  which  would  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  a  form  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  process  of  reasoning,  is 
often  in  reality  for  individuals  the 
influence  of  Authority.  Rationalism, 
though  it  began  in  reasoning,  has  come 
by  degrees  to  form  a  '^psychological 
climate."  It  often  influences  the  indi- 
vidual, not  in  virtue  of  the  antecedent 
reasoning  which  he  has  not,  it  may  be, 
apprehended,  but  by  Its  contagiousness 
as  a  temper  of  mind  which  has  come 
into  existence  through  that  reasoning. 
Mr.  Balfour  suggests  that,  'Mike  a 
schoolboy's  teara  over  a  proposition  of 
Euclid,"  beliefs  due  to  its  influence 
may  be  ''  consequences  of  reasoning, 
but  not  conclusions  from  it." 

This  is  very  true  and  very  important 
up  to  a  certain  poiut.  Yet  the  fact 
that  Rationalism  is  what  the  school- 
boy's tears  are  not,  the  embodiment  of 
a  reasoning  process  in  the  race  (even 
though  an  inexact  one),  makes  a  great 
difference  even  in  the  mode  of  its  ac- 
tion on  individuals.  If  it  affects  them 
largely  as  a  ''climate,"  it  also  affects 
some  of  them  in  varying  degrees 
through  their  reason,  as  they  enter  into 
the  line  of  thought  and  the  historical 
conditions  to  which  it  was  due.  And 
thus  it  is  that  persons  of  philosophic 
minds  can  make  some  stand  against  the 

1  It  is  quite  true  that  we  may  allege  (eb  Mr.  Bal- 
four says)  different  reasons  at  different  times  for 
the  same  conWctiou ;  but  this  does  not  surely 
prove  that  it  is  really  due  to  Authority  and  not  to 
Reason.  It  may  prove  — a  not  uncommon  case 
with  women  — that  we  do  not  frankly  recognise 
the  re€U  reason  mttueuoiug  us ;  but  it  does  not 
nectttariiy  prove  that  there  is  no  reason. 


influence  of  a  "  psychological  climate," 
which,  even  if  ineffectual  at  the  time, 
in  the  long  run  may  purge  it  of  its  ex- 
aggemtions.  This  has  come  to  pass  in 
our  own  time  in  the  case  i*eferred  to 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  of  the  rationalistic 
incredulity  which  so  long  discredited 
Mesmerism.  And  this  instance  is 
typical  of  many  others.  It  really 
shows  the  connection  between  Mr. 
Balfour's  two  omissions.  His  omission 
to  recognize  fully  the  share  taken  by 
Reason  in  framing  the  beliefs  which 
the  individual  may  accept  on  Authority 
leads  him  to  do  insufficient  justice  to 
the  tendency  of  individuals  in  varying 
degrees  either  to  travel  back  along  the 
lines  of  reasoning  whereby  their  ances- 
tors or  teachers  may  have  come  to  their 
conclusions,  or  to  have  an  instinctive 
sense  of  the  watchful  reason  and  criti- 
cism of  the  race,  which  protects  social 
customs  and  beliefs  from  going  very  far 
astray. 

This  holds  good  even  in  the  more 
limited  sphere  of  party  allegiance  and 
permanent  adherence  to  a  religious 
sect.  However  much  is  due  to  the 
mere  influence  of  contiguity  with  others 
who  profess  the  creed  in  question, 
there  is  generally  some  degree  of 
mental  assimilation  of  the  character- 
istic trains  of  thought  on  which  it  rests, 
and  we  believe — which  is  passing  to  a 
further  and  separate  question  —  that  by 
reflective  minds,  even  where  no  idea  of 
independent  enquiry  enters,  religious 
creeds  are  adhered  to  in  virtue  largely 
of  the  true  elements  they  contain.^ 

s  In  the  last  section  of  his  chapter  Mr.  Balfour 
states  his  position  in  a  way  which,  while  it  comes 
nearer  to  recognising  some  of  the  questions  here 
raised  than  the  earlier  part,  seems  stUl  to  show 
that  he  does  not  clearly  separate  the  province  of 
Reason  in  forming  individual  conviction  from  its 
province  informing  corporate  convictions  which, 
may  act  on  individuals  as  Authority.  Speaking  of 
the  action  of  Reason  in  producing  belief,  he  writes  : 
"  Of  its  immense  indirect  consequences,  of  the  part 
it  has  played  In  the  evolution  of  human  affairs  by 
the  disintegration  of- ancient  creeds,  by  the  altera- 
tion of  the  external  conditions  of  human  life,  by 
the  production  of  .  .  .  *  psychological  climates,* 
we  can  in  this  connection  say  nothing.  For  these 
are  no  rational  effects  of  the  reason ;  the  causal 
nexics  by  which  they  are  bound  to  reason  has  no 
logical  aspect.*'  This,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  la 
partly  (though  not  wholly)  true  in  respect  of  the 
action  ot  such  results  of  reasoning  on  this  or  that 
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While  then  we  sympathizo  to  the  full 
with  Mr.  Balfour's  exposition  of  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  form  or  could  form  au  inde- 
pendent judgment  in  many  matters 
where  the  community  supplies  him  the 
machinery  of  its  own  customs  and  prin- 
ciples ready  to  hand  ;  while  we  recog- 
nize the  force  of  his  exposition  of  the 
large  share  taken  by  Authority,  often 
unconsciously  to  ourselves,  in  moulding 
our  convictions ;  while  we  agree  that 
tills  is  at  least  in  many  cases  benefi- 
cial ;  while  we  go  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  for  the  majority,  total  emancipa- 
tion from  this  subtle  influence  of  Au- 
thority is  utterly  impossible,  even  in 
cases  where  it  is  desirable,  and  that 
even  for  the  few  it  can  only  be  partial 
—  for  there  are  inmost  habits  of  the 
critical  intellect  which  have  been 
largely  fashioned  by  Authority  —  we 
should  say  that  this  is  as  much  as  the 
evidence  warrauis ;  and  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four, if  he  appears  to  establish  more, 
does  so  in  virtue  of  the  omission  of 
distinctions  which  are  essential.  Be- 
3'ond  these  limits  his  scathing  attack 
on  Reason  is,  if  we  are  right  in  our 
observations,  both  destructive  of  his 
own  methods  and  untrue  to  fact.  His 
last  words  are  in  keeping  with  this  un- 
due extension  of  his  theory.  He  finds 
our  chief  superiority  over  the  brute 
creation  ''  not  so  much  in  our  faculty 
of  convincing  and  being  convinced  by 
the  exercise  of  reasoning,  as  in  our 
capacity  for  influencing  and  being  in- 
fluenced through  the  action  of  Author- 
ity." Had  he  said  of  intelligently 
surrendering  ourselves  to  trustworthy 
Authority,  we  should  have  no  quarrel 
with  him.  But  as  a  great  deal  of  the 
capacity  of  being  influenced  by  Au- 
thority of  which  he  speaks  is  common 
to  ourselves  and  the  brutes,  his  state- 
ment, as  it  stands,  does  not  carry  con- 

tndiTldiial,  bat  it  is  not  true  if  W6  ooni ider  the 
httiuan  nee  as  a  whole.  And  that  Mr.  Balfour 
still  has  in  his  mind  tiie  action  of  Reason  on  the 
moe  as  a  whole  we  see  in  the  Tery  same  paragraph, 
where  he  says.  **To  Reason  is  largely  dae  the 
ipnwth  of  new  and  the  sifting  of  old  knowledge," 
etc.,  which,  though  qaite  true  of  the  raoe,  is  not 
true  of  the  indiTldual,  who  in  many  cases  simply 
acquiesces  on  authority  in  the  sifting  process  ear* 
ried  on  by  competent  minds. 
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viction.  It  is  well  to  keep  Reason  in 
its  place,  and  to  find  out  its  limitations, 
and  the  absurdities  in  which  it  lauds  us 
if  it  makes  excursions  on  its  own  ac- 
count instead  of  submitting  to  proper 
guidaucc.  But  if  we  depreciate  Beason 
too  much,  we  paralyze  it.  Not  merely 
philosophic  scepticism,  but  practical  in- 
action is  reached.  An  uppish  man  of 
real  ability  is  often  made  far  more  use- 
ful by  a  certain  amount  of  snubbing, 
which  teaches  him  the  necessity  of 
working  in  harmony  with  others  and 
the  value  of  self-distrust.  But  the 
point  may  be  reached  at  which  he  be- 
comes disheartened  and  useless ;  and 
so  with  Mr.  Balfour's  treatment  of 
Beason.  Teach  it,  if  you  will,  its  own 
limitations,  the  necessity  of  submis- 
sion, the  danger  of  a  spurious  origi- 
nality ;  but  do  so  in  order  thereby  to 
make  it  more  reverent,  more  alert,  to 
ensure  its  efforts  being  better  and  more 
profitably  directed.  We  believe  most 
of  our  convictions  to  be  due,  not  to 
what  Mr.  Balfour  calls  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  chapter  Authority,  but  to 
what  he  terms  Authorities,  trust  in 
which  is  not  absolutely  blind  or  without 
a  reasoning  element ;  and  we  believe 
the  highest  characteristic  of  man,  the 
development  of  which  would  be  most 
helpful  to  him,  to  lie  not  in  blind  sub- 
mission to  Authority,  but  in  cultivating 
that  finer  and  truer  estimate  of  the 
province  of  Reason  which  Mr.  Balfour 
so  eloquently  vindicates  in  his  ea^oU  of 
the  folly  of  private  judgment,  which 
should  make  it  sensitively  alive  alike  to 
its  weakness  in  isolation,  and  to  all  the 
signs  which  should  enable  it  to  discern 
in  what  direction  it  should  look  for 
trustworthy  Authority  in  the  judgment 
of  its  fellows  and  of  the  society  in 
which  it  finds  itself. 

Nearly  eighty  years  ago  another 
statesman  raised  the  question  here  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Balfour  ;  but  his  conclu- 
sions, up  to  a  certain  point  remarkably 
similar,  involve  a  far  fuller  recognition 
of  the  rational  element  in  the  surren- 
der to  Authority.  Yicomte  de  Bonald, 
the  first  half  of  whose  long  life  was 
spent  in  the  France  of  the  eighteenth- 
century   philosophers,   and   who   had 
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witnessed  alike  the  decay  of  Faith  aud 
the  deiiicatioa  of  iusubordiuation  iu 
which  their  teaching  culminated,  pub- 
lished his  work  ''Les  Connaissauces 
Morales,"  in  1818.  Partly  owing  to 
the  somewhat  fanciful  conclusions 
drawn  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  it 
is  almost  forgotten ;  but  its  earlier 
pages  are  very  instructive.  Like  Mr. 
Balfour,  he  noted  how  small  a  share 
the  individual  Reason  takes  in  the  car- 
rying on  of  social  life.  *'We  are 
guided,"  he  wrote,  ''  by  the  habits 
which  we  find  established  in  society. 
We  have  no  reason  to  conform  our  ac- 
tion to  them  but  the  example  of  others. 
We  make  no  use  of  our  Beason  —  of 
that  Beason  of  which  we  are  so  proud." 
He  further  maintained  that  what  we 
do  instinctively  in  respect  of  daily 
habits,  we  ought  equally  to  do  in  re- 
spect of  the  moral  convictions  on  which 
the  society  rests.  If  the  man  who  re- 
fuses to  eat  until  he  has  analyzed  for 
himself  the  whole  physiological  process 
involved,  and  thus  assured  himself  that 
it  is  reliable,  will  die  iu  the  interval,  so 
the  society  whose  members  postpone 
obedience  to  its  ethical  convictions  un- 
til they  have  examined  them  critically, 
will  perish.  Further,  the  examination 
is  necessarily  to  a  large  extent  futile, 
as  a  man  owes  many  of  the  ideas  which 
he  uses  in  his  criticism  to  that  very 
society  the  basis  of  whose  structure  he 
is  criticising.  His  action  thus  becomes 
an  irrational  revolt.  '^  He  places  him- 
self by  the  very  act,"  writes  Bonald, 
'Mn  a  state  of  revolt  against  society. 
He  assumes  to  himself,  a  single  indi- 
vidual, the  right  of  reforming  what  is 
general,  and  he  aspires  to  dethrone  the 
universal  Beason  to  make  his  own 
particular  Beason  reign  in  its  stead, 
that  Beason  which  he  owes  entirely  to 
society."  And  if  one  man  has  the 
right  to  do  this,  all  have  ;  experience 
shows  that  if  each  examines  indepen- 
dently they  will  never  agree  ;  thus  the 
universal  application  of  this  method  — 
which  fortunately  common  sense  has 
ever  prevented  —  would  mean  the 
absolute  destruction  of  society.^ 

>  "Toat  p6rit  dans  la  sooMt^,  lois  6t  mcBora, 
pendant  que  Phomme  d^libtoe  I'U  dolt  admettre 


But  while  this  view  of  the  case  marks 
strongly  the  truth  which  impresses  Mr. 
Balfour  that  the  individual  Beason  is  a 
disintegrating  force,  M.  de  Bonald's 
conclusion  is  not  so  adverse  to  the  im- 
portance of  Beason  in  human  affairs  as 
that  of  the  English  statesman.  ''  If," 
adds  the  French  writer,  '<  human  Bea- 
son, the  Beason  of  each  of  us,  is  so 
noble  and  precious  a  faculty,  if  it  is  the 
light  which  enlightens  us  aud  the  Au- 
thority which  governs  us,  what  Author- 
ity is  there  more  imposing,  what  light 
more  brilliant  than  the  universal  Bea- 
son, the  Beason  of  all  peoples  and  all 
societies,  the  Beason  of  all  times  and 
all  places."  The  Beason,  then,  of  the 
race  does  much ;  the  Beason  of  the 
individual,  ifxiaed  in  isolation  fro7n,  or 
still  more  in  opposition  tOj  the  Universal 
Beason,  can  do  little  or  nothing. 

We  now  reach  our  third  point.  How 
and  where  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, suggested  both  in  our  criticism 
of  Mr.  Balfour  and  in  M.  de  Bonald's 
treatment  of  the  subject,  may  help  us 
to  supplement  Mr.  Balfour's  own  re- 
marks. In  the  first  place,  a  good  deal 
of  what  he  says  as  to  the  small  share  of 
reason  in  the  conduct  of  daily  life,  ap- 
plies in  a  veiy  different  degree  to  the 
uneducated  and  to  persons  of  reflective 
habits.  In  some  of  his  observations  he 
seems  to  contemplate  a  very  extended 
suffrage.  Living  as  we  do  in  society, 
the  intellectual  insight  of  the  thinker, 
like  the  spiritual  insight  of  the  Saint, 
benefits  his  fellows ;  and  thus  even 
apart  from  the  question  of  social  tradi- 
tions, which  have  approved  themselves 
by  their  practical  success,  the  commu- 
nity is  far  more  enlightened  and  its 
habits  far  more  superintended  by  Bea- 
son than  would  appear  from  consider- 
ing instances  of  the  inertness  of  Beason 
which  might  be  more  or  less  true  of 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  out 
of  a  thousand.  The  thousandth  man 
makes  his  genius  or  sanctity  permeate 
the  society.  Thus,  in  considering  the 
part  played  by  Beason,  it  is  necessary 
either  very  explicitly  to  treat  of  this 

on  r«)eter  1m  eroyanoes  qaMl  troiiTe  Atablls  .  .  • 
telle  que  I'exlstenee  de  Dlen  ...  la  dii tinetlon  da 
Men  et  dn  mal,"  ete.   (Vol.  i.,  p.  lia) 
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diflference  between  minds,  and  of  ibis 
mutual  influence,  —  of  the  power  of  the 
Saint  or  the  genius  of  awakening  other 
minds,  and  drawing  from  them  an  echo 
which  would  seem  beyond  their  spon- 
taneous exhibition  of  rational  insight 
— or  to  make,  as  Bonald  does,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Universal  Reason, 
which  includes  this  power,  and  the 
ittdividoal  Reason.  Newman  lays 
down  the  groundwork  for  the  distinc- 
tion we  have  in  our  minds  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  religious  subjects,  in  his 
account  of  Faith  and  Wiadom,^  both  of 
them  distinct  from  rationalistic  reason, 
Faith  being  the  more  or  less  instinctive 
trust  of  the  many.  Wisdom  the  prop-> 
erty  of  the  few  reflective  and  spiritual 
minds.  We  conceive  the  ideal  of  the 
early  Church  to  have  been  somewhat 
similar,  however  insufficiently  it  was 
carried  out.  The  ancient  traditions 
and  the  original  Revelation  were  sifted 
and  applied  by  the  Saints  and  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  and  the  results  commu- 
nicated as  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
to  the  many,  who  could  indeed  receive 
it  and  in  varying  degrees  enter  into  the 
collective  Wisdom  which  determined 
it,  but  could  not  for  themselves  have 
ascertained  it.  Thus  the  reasonable 
basis  of  a  belief  would  necessarily 
mean  two  distinct  things :  for  the 
whole  body,  the  premises  used  by  the 
collective  wisdom  and  sanctity  of  the 
teachers ;  for  the  individual,  the 
grounds  he  has  for  trusting  that  his 
teachers  are  endowed  with  wisdom. 

As  we  have  said,  we  are  speaking 
here  of  the  ideal  and  not  of  its  histor- 
ical realization.  But,  as  an  ideal,  this 
is  at  least  analogous  to  the  part  played 
by  Reason  in  fashioning  a  very  large 
number  of  the  secular  convictions  of 
human  society ;  directly  for  the  few, 
by  the  medium  of  Authority  for  the 
many.  And  we  should  be  inclined  to 
view  it  as  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's own  statement  that  there  is 
hardly  such  a  thing  as  unaided  Reason 
for  individuals. 

But,  again,  while  the  simultaneous 
communication  between  unequal  minds 

>  XJniTenity  Sermoiifl,  p.  276  itq. 


has  so  much  to  do  with  the  matter, 
there  is  also  Ronald's  other  factor  in 
the  Univeraal  Reason  —  the  Reason 
''  of  all  times."  Allowing  fully  for  the 
futility  of  a  vast  amount  of  thought  in 
every  age,  there  is  surely,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  a  lesson  to  be  learnt  from 
the  evolution  of  thought.  ''Psycho- 
logical climates,"  which  represent  the 
characteristic  thought  of  different 
periods,  do  not  succeed  each  other  at 
random.  Their  very  exaggerations 
witness  to  the  underlying  Reason  at 
work.  If  scepticism  succeeds  credu- 
lity, if  a  speculative  age  is  followed  by 
an  age  which. will  not  trust  itself  be- 
yond an  experience  which  is  almost 
within  reach  of  the  blind,  we  see  the 
human  instinct  for  truth  at  work,, 
though  passion  and  prejudice  con« 
stantly  convert  what  should  be  a  cor^ 
rection  into  a  reaction.  In  spite  of  the^ 
see-saw  of  exaggerations,  a  distinct 
line  of  advancing  truth  can  be  traced. 

And  again  we  have,  by  extending' 
our  view  to  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  seniper  et  uUque^  a  far  larger  field 
for  the  kind  of  induction  which  gives- 
Mr.  Balfour's  own  argument  from  hu-^ 
man  needs  a  proportionately  greater 
force.  The  needs  of  the  race,  never 
ceasing  to  display  themselves,  and  the 
religious  instinct  of  man  in  history, 
supply  a  far  more  urgent  exhibition  of 
the  need  for  religion  than  the  capri- 
cious experience  of  the  individual,  or 
his  own  observations  of  his  living  fel- 
low-creatures. Of  the  perveraities  and 
eccentricities  characterizing  many  of 
the  systems  in  which  the  religious  in- 
stinct has  found  some  expression,  some- 
thing shall  shortly  be  said.  But  the 
constant  display  of  the  need,  and  the 
highest  products  of  its  satisfaction,  are 
noteworthy.  The  wonderful  results,  in 
the  stories  of  heroic  devotedness  and 
sanctity  in  the  past,  of  faith  in  the 
power  and  aid  of  God,  make  the  argu- 
ment far  stronger  than  any  which  most 
of  us  could  derive  from  our  own  halting 
Faith  and  inconsistent  lives.  ''Idle 
gleams  to  thee  are  light  to  me,"  says 
the  holy  Sage  in  Tennyson's  poem, 
when  the  dissipated  sceptic  complains 
that  his  religious  aspirations  are  "  idle 
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gleams  "  which  '*  come  and  go."  That 
is  to  say,  what  to  the  sceptic  was  iiulis- 
tioguishable  from  what  Mr.  Balfour 
calls  ^'  a  desire,"  was  to  the  Sage  a 
"  need." 

But  this  survey  leads  us  to  look  back 
further  along  the  lines  of  evolution ; 
and  in  so  doing  we  get  a  further 
presumption  from  analogy  which 
strengthens  the  argument.  Consider 
the  gradual  development  of  sensitive- 
tiess  to  the  environment,  which,  by  a 
series  which  can  be  traced  with  toler- 
able completeness,  brings  the  living 
being  first  to  the  vaguest  consciousness 
of  what  is  not  itself,  then  to  more  dis- 
tinct relatione  with  other  beings  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  to  the  increased 
differentiation  of  the  senses,  and  soon 
to  what  is  the  first  symptom  of  a  sense 
which  is  destined  to  place  the  inhab- 
itant of  this  small  planet  in  immediate 
relations  with  that  vast  natural  uni- 
verse which  is  known  to  astronomers. 
The  eailhworm  has,  we  believe,  no 
rudiment  of  a  special  organ  of  vision, 
yet  he  will  move  in  response  to  the 
light  if  you  turn  a  bull's-eye  lantern  on 
him.  The  story  of  the  advance  from 
earthworm  to  man  is  a  suggestive  oue.^ 
It  is  a  story  of  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  sentient  organism  to  what  is  in 
«ome  sense  a  great  Reality  outside  it. 
At  each  stage  in  the  advance,  the  germ 
of  what  is  to  be  ultimately  a  means 
of  wide  knowledge  is  mysterious  and 
uncertain.  That  very  sensitiveness  to 
light  which  in  man  gives  so  definite  a 
perception  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
made  the  starfish  (in  all  probability) 
only  dimly  aware  of  the  presence  of 
some  moving  object  intercepting  the 
light.  We  could  conceive  at  each  stage 
the  advocate  of  Naturalism  and  the  ad- 

1  "  In  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  the  whole 
surface  is  sensttire  to  light,  and  organs  of  Tision 
have  no  doubt  arisen  in  the  first  instance  from 
limited  areas  being  especially  sensltire  to  light  in 
conjunction  with  a  deposit  of  pigment.  Lens-like 
structures  .  .  .  were  subsequently  formed;  but 
their  function  was  not  in  the  first  instance  to 
throw  an  image  of  external  objects  on  the  percep- 
tive part  of  the  eye,  but  to  concentrate  the  light 
on  It.  From  suoh  a  simple  form  of  ylsual  organ  it 
is  easy  to  pass  by  a  series  of  steps  to  an  eye  capable 
of  true  vision."  (F.  Balfour's  Ck>mparative  Em- 
bryology, ii.  471.) 


vocate  of  what  we  will  call  relatively 
Transcendentalism  —  if  we  suppose 
powers  of  refiection  to  be  coupled  with 
sensible  endowments  so  limited  —  de- 
bating within  themselves  as  to  whether 
these  new-born  feelings  were  really 
indicative  of  something  beyond,  or 
merely  self-caused  feelings  consistent 
with  primitive  solipsism.  We  now 
stand  above  this  process,  which  has 
been  in  great  measure  accomplished. 
We  see  that  the  relative  transcenden- 
talist  was  right,  —  that  evolution  was 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  tlie  conscious- 
ness to  external  nature.  But  we  are 
still  conscious  in  ourselves  of  vague 
indications  of  a  new  insight  into  a 
higher  and  further  Reality.  The  reli- 
gious consciousness,  which  includes 
the  sense  of  ''  need,"  gives  at  least  a 
dim  presage  of  further  and  higher 
knowledge,  of  things  as  much  beyond 
our  present  comprehension  as  that 
which  is  perceived  by  the  sight  of  man 
is  beyond  what  is  accessible  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Coelenterata.  Does  not  the 
course  of  evolution  raise  at  least  a  pre- 
sumption that  these  new  and  myste- 
rious glimpses  do  in  fact  point  to  a 
further  reality  ?  Is  evolution,  so  long 
a  process  upwards  to  wider  knowledge, 
to  turn  suddenly  and  begin  a  process 
downwards  to  mere  delusion  ? 

And  little  as  can  be  gained  on  the 
same  lines  from  the  wayward  history 
of  man  during  his  comparatively  brief 
career,  we  have  at  least  the  rise  into 
definiteness  of  the  Christian  ethics, 
which  carried  further  and  spread  far 
wider  the  wonderfully  deep  sense 
which  we  find  in  the  Psalms  of  the 
near  presence  of  the  living  God,  so 
distinct  from  the  vague  and  distant 
Theism  of  (for  instance)  the  Yedas,  so 
intimate  in  the  personal  relations  con- 
templated, and  in  great  measure  real- 
ized ;  and  yet  carried  into  practical 
and  general  action  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  to  a  degree  which  with- 
out it  could  never  have  been  possible. 
If  the  survey  of  the  early  course  of 
ages  leads  us  to  look  at  the  religious 
instinct  from  the  first  as  a  dim  sensi- 
tiveness to  a  new  world,  whose  charac- 
ter is  shadowed  forth  in  the  conscience , 
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giving  doubtless,  as  imperfect  senses 
give,  new  error  as  the  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  new  knowledge  (hence 
the  superstitions  and  distortions  which 
have  discredited  the  religious  instinct), 
surely  we  have  here,  in  the  later  puri- 
fying and  focussing  of  the  ethical 
ideals,  a  step  at  least  in  the  direction 
of  a  rational  indication  both  of  the 
trath  that  what  is  manifest  is  a  new 
sensitiveness  to  a  new  light,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  reality  towards  which 
the  religious  consciousness  is  advanc- 
ing. 

On  the  whole  it  would  appear  that 
the  strength  of  Mr.  Balfour's  main 
position  depends  on  his  faithful  adhe- 
rence, in  its  interpretation,  to  the  quasi- 
inductive  method  on  which  it  is  really 
founded.  Where  his  observations  have 
been  patient  and  accurate,  his  conclu- 
sions are  true  and  powerfully  stated. 
He  not  only  successfully  disposes  of 
the  claims  of  Naturalism  as  a  sufficient 
philosophy,  and  of  the  naturalistic  ac- 
count of  ethics  and  of  human  reason, 
but  he  gives  the  individual  good  ground 
to  look  for  what  his  own  reason  cannot 
lead  him  to  by  a  direct  path,  in  those 
great  religious  assumptions  without 
which  our  nature  remains  so  incom- 
plete, and  our  deepest  needs  continue 
unsatisfied  —  a  process  which  has  some 
analogy  (though  but  a  partial  one)  to 
the  formation  of  great  hypotheses  to 
explain  natural  facts. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  utterly  blind 
and  stupid  guesses  at  Nature's  methods 
would  be  quite  useless  in  leading  to 
true  results.  And  so  too,  if  Mr.  Bal- 
four's destructive  criticism  of  the  ana- 
lytical processes  (notably  in  the  chapter 
on  the  '^  Philosophical  Basis  of  Natu- 
ralism") are  as  valid  as  he  seems  to 
suppose,  a  reason  so  misleading,  when 
we  can  observe  it  closely,  will  not  seem 
fitted  to  suggest,  with  any  prospect  of 
accuracy,  the  general  lineaments  of  a 
Life-philosophy. 

But  here  we  believe  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four's observation  of  the  relevant  facts 
is  at  fault.  The  reasoning  processes, 
if  patiently  surveyed,  do  not  yield  such 
bewildering  results  as  he  supposes.  If 
physical  science  is  clearly  understood 


as  sharing  whatever  degree  of  relativity 
sensible  knowledge  possesses,  some  of 
his  most  startling  paradoxes  fall ;  and 
an  adequate  recognition  of  the  province 
of  latent  reasoning  and  its  tests  would 
still  further  diminish  the  force  of  his 
destructive  criticism.  Mr.  Balfour's 
constant  dilemma,  ''reason"  or  ''in- 
stinct," practically  identifying  "  rea- 
son" with  complete  philosophical 
analysis,  ignores  here  the  third  ground 
of  a  rational  instinct  which  represents 
a  latent  rational  process,  ascertainably 
such. 

And  as  there  is  a  rational  as  distinct 
from  a  blind  instinct,  so  there  is  an 
open-eyed  as  distinct  from  a  blind 
sense  of  need.  And  so  understood,  we 
believe  Mr.  Balfour  is  on  right  lines  in 
giving  us  a  groundwork  for  our  accept- 
ance of  the  great  presupposition  of 
theology,  a  Wise  and  Holy  Author  of 
the  Universe,  the  satisfaction  which 
that  assumption  ministers  to  an  urgent 
and  constant  need. 

The  nature  of  the  justification  is  at 
least  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  assumption.  If  the  need  points  to 
a  great  reality,  a  fuller  and  higher  em- 
bodiment and  source  of  those  ethical 
and  rational  instincts  which  the  need 
represents,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  not  "  know  as  we  are  known  " 
by  a  Reason  so  far  above  our  own. 
A  dog  cannot  understand  the  means 
whereby  its  master  does  effectually 
convey  to  it  his  will,  and  secure  its 
obedience.  We  have  no  help  for  it  but 
to  surrender  ourselves  to  what  are  so 
far  non-rational  causes  of  belief,  that 
we  cannot  rise  to  their  apprehension 
by  direct  logic  ;  and  the  experience  of 
consequent  harmony  and  growth  may 
well  be  at  least  one  principal  element 
in  the  justification  of  our  trust. 

And  further,  once  the  bridge  is 
crossed  which  joins  us  to  the  world  of 
reality,  according  to  Joubert's  saying, 
"  In  poetry  I  should  fear  to  go  wrong 
if  I  differed  from  poets,  in  religion 
if  I  differed  from  the  Saints,"  Author- 
ity, whose  credentials  are  discerned 
through  the  rational  and  moral  light, 
has  great  value  in  carrying  us  further. 
Those  in  whom  need  and  satisfaction 
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have  been  deepest  may  well  determine 
the  line  of  further  advance. 

The  justification,  then,  of  our  reli- 
gious convictions  solely  by  the  satis- 
faction they  afford  to  what  we  have 
called  a  blind  sense  of  need,  while  it 
harmonizes  with  one  strain  in  Mr.  Bal- 
four's disparagement  of  human  reason, 
and  with  a  pessimistic  interpretation  of 
his  saying  that  *'  certitude  is  the  child 
of  custom  "  —  a  saying  which  naturally 
recalls  David  Hume  —  appears  to  us 
both  inadequate  and  out  of  harmony 
with  the  general  drift  of  his  striking 
book.  And  so,  too,  a  blind  surrender 
to  Authority  is  an  inadequate  account 
of  the  trust  in  Authority,  the  necessity 
and  value  of  which,  in  the  social  and 
religious  life,  he  so  powerfully  exhibits. 
We  can  accept  his  analysis  and  his 
conclusion  only  with  the  reservations 
we  have  indicated.  Theism  as  the 
presupposition  of  Theology  is  accepted, 
as  an  external  world  is  allowed  as  a 
necessary  presupposition  to  science. 
In  neither  case  can  a  complete  logical 
proof  be  given.  In  both  cases  our  in- 
tellectual (and  ethical)  nature  points  to 
their  rational  necessity  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  human  knowl- 
edge. The  analysis  of  past  experience 
in  the  one  case  and  of  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  in  the  other  indicate  a 
conclusion  which  they  cannot  reach. 
In  both  cases  the  last  link  of  the  proc- 
ess is  outside  the  province  of  human 
reason,  but  that  is  (in  the  case  of 
Theism)  at  least  in  harmony  with  the 
supposition  that  a  Higher  Power  is  act- 
ing on  us,  whose  evidence  is  in  our 
own  life  and  growth,  but  whose  pro- 
portion to  ourselves  is  not  such  as  to 
allow  that  we  should  hold  it  in  the 
grasp  of  our  limited  faculties. 

The  directly  practical  object  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  book  has  made  it  necessary 
to  consider  chiefly  its  main  conclusion, 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  this 
briefly.  We  regret  that  the  profound- 
tist  poriions  of  a  work,  most  suggestive 
throughout,  and  in  parts  very  powerful, 
passages  characterized  by  a  philosoph- 
ical comprehensiveness  and  wisdom 
which  are  not  equally  apparent  in  some 
of  the  destructive  criticisms  it  contains. 


have  therefore  fallen  outside  our  scope. 
We  may  instance  as  an  example  the 
admirable  treatment  of  "  Beliefs,  For- 
mulas, and  Realities." 

Throughout  the  book  we  have  a  com- 
bination, especially  suited  to  our  own 
time,  when  the  temperament  of  a  Pas- 
cal is  so  general,  of  a  deep  sense  of  the 
difiiculties  of  man's  position,  and  of  the 
need  for  light  we  do  not  possess,  with 
an  equally  deep  sense  that  a  practical 
acquiescence  in  scepticism  or  Agnosti- 
cism would  be  to  deny  what  is  best  in 
our  nature.  That  a  great  reality  be- 
yond us  is  the  source  of  all  that  is 
highest  in  us  is  for  Mr.  Balfour  a  cen- 
tral belief  which  no  detailed  defeat  of 
the  reason  can  shake  ;  and  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  express  better  the  sense 
with  which  the  reader  arises  from  the 
perusal  of  this  work,  of  the  painful  and 
even  exaggerated  sensitiveness  of  its 
author  to  the  limitations  of  human 
knowledge,  to  the  shadowy  and  relative 
character  of  all  we  can  grasp,  to  the 
darkness  which  shrouds  the  vast  Truth 
which  exists  somewhere  to  be  known, 
if  ever  the  limitations  of  our  present 
condition  can  be  cast  aside,  than  by 
recalling  the  words  in  which  a  great 
Christian  thinker  of  our  own  time 
directed  that  his  death  should  be  de- 
scribed on  his  grave  :  ^'  £x  umbris  et 
imaginibus  in  veritatem." 


From  The  Fortni^tly  Beview. 
SOPHIE  KOVALEVSKT.i 

La  femme  Mt  toujour*  femme  et  Jamais  ne  lera 
Que  femme,  taot  qu'entier  le  monde  dorera. 

MOLIBRB. 

The  story  of  Sophie  Kovalevsky  is 
the  story  of  a  life  divided  against  it- 
self, of  a  conflict  in  which  the  comba- 

>  SouTenirs  d'Enfanoe  de  Sophie  Koraleviky, 
6eritB  par  elle-mdme,  et  sulTis  de  sa  biographie 
par  Mnie.  A.-Oh.  Leffler,  Daoheise  de  Oajanello 
(Paris,  Haehette  et  Cle.). 

Voflpominanla  Detsra,  published  in  the  V^ttnik 
Evropy  of  July  and  August,  1980;  translated  ia 
the  same  year  into  Swedish,  under  Madame  Ko- 
▼aleTsky*8  direction,  with  the  title  "Ur  Ryska 
LifTet." 

Vera  Barantsota,  a  noTel  by  Madame  Kovaler- 
slcy,  has  been  recently  translated  Into  EngUsk 
Ward  and  Downey,  186S. 
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tants  were  differiDg  Bides  of  the  same 
personality.    It  was  a  oootest  for  su- 
premacy between  heart  and  brain,  in 
which  it  is  difficalt  to  say  which  carried 
off  the  victory.    The  latter  could  in- 
deed point  to  the  brilliant  successes 
which  the  world  admired,  but  for  these 
the  former  exacted   payment   in    full 
measure.    It  is  to  Madame  Kovalev- 
sky's  own  pen  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the   interesting    and   charmingly   told 
story  of  her  childhood  and  early  youth. 
These  recollections,  her  first  literary 
work  of  importance,  were  published  in 
tlie  last  year  of  her  life,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  a  burst  of  admiration  both 
in    Russia  and   Scandinavia.     Sophie 
Kovalevsky  was  born  at  Moscow  about 
1850.    Her  life,  therefore,  may  be  said 
to  have  run  almost  parallel  with  tliat 
important  period  in  the  history  of  her 
country  which  began  with  the  Crimean 
war.     Very  curious   is  the  series  of 
vivid  pictures  she  draws  of  a  Russian 
upper-class  household  of   forty  years 
ago.    The  children,  at  this  period  of 
their  lives,  seem  to  have  been   per- 
mitted to  catch  only  occasional  glimpses 
of   their   parents,  to  whose   presence 
they  were  summoned  for  a  few  min- 
utes, previous  to  their  departure  for 
some  social  function,  when  they  gazed 
admiringly  at  their  father's  orders  and 
their  mother's  jewels.    For  the  rest, 
they  lived  in  their   own   appartment 
with  their  nurse,  an  ignorant  peasant 
woman,  but   warmly  attached  to  the 
family,  and  especially  to  little  *'  Sonia," 
whom— rightly  or  wrongly — she  be- 
lieved to  be  less  loved  by  her  parents 
than  either  her  elder  sister  or  her  little 
brother.    Madame   Kovalevsky 's    ear- 
liest recollections  were  associated  with 
this  large,  low  room  (so  low  that  by 
standing  on  a  chair  *'Niania"  could 
touch  the  ceiling),  with  its  close  atmo- 
sphere and    its  ever-present   peculiar 
smell ;  itself  a  compound  of  innumer- 
able other  odors,  of  incense,  of  tallow 
caudles,    and    the     mixture   used   by 
'^  Niania  "  for  her  rheumatism.    Here 
the  three  children  quite  literally  lived 
—  here    they  spent  their  days  ;   here 
they  played,  and  ate,  and  slept  —  they 
Aud  their  nurse  ;  their  number  being 


reinforced  at  night  by  a  young  servant 
girl,  who  extemporized  a  bed  for  her- 
self by  spreading  ''  a  piece  of  grey  felt 
on  the  floor."  In  the  morning  a  pleas- 
ant odor  of  coffee  added  itself  to  the 
many  already  existing,  and  '*  Niania," 
herself  half  clad,  dispensed  coffee  and 
rolls  to  the  children  in  their  beds  ;  only 
by  and  by  would  the  time  come  for 
them  to  be  washed  and  dressed. 

''  It  must  be  admitted,"  says  Madame 
Kovalevsky,  ''that    much    time   was 
not  spent  on  our  toilettes.    'Niania' 
passed  a  wet  towel  over  our  faces  and 
our  hands,  passed  a  comb  once  or  twice 
through   our   tangled    hair,  put  on  a 
frock  with  several  buttons  missing,  and 
we  were  ready."    The  necessary  atten- 
tion to  the   chamber  seems    to  have 
been  taken  in  hand  by  ''Niania"  in 
much    the    same    style.      "Without 
troubling  herself  about  us,  she  would 
sweep  the  floor,  raising  a  thick  cloud 
of  dust,  throw  the  coverlets  over  our 
little  beds,  shake  the  mountain  of  pil- 
lows on  her  own  bed,  and  the  room  was 
all  right  for  the  day."    Anna,  being 
some  years  older,  escaped  for  a  while 
to  the  French  governess  ;  but  Sophie 
and  her  little  brother  "remained  and 
played  with  their   toys  on  the   great 
leather-covered  divan  with  the  horse- 
hair    protruding    through    its    many 
holes."      "Niania"    sometimes    told 
them    stories     about     the    "Twelve- 
headed  Serpent,"  the  "  Black  Death," 
and  othera  of  the  same  stamp  ;  and  the 
proceedings  were  often  enlivened  by 
the  visits  of  the   other  servants  and 
sundry  gossips  to  drink  tea  with  "  Ni- 
ania."   The  little  Sophie,  listening  to 
their   conversations,  learned    amongst 
other  things  that  she  heraelf  had  not 
been  very  heartily  welcomed  into  the 
world.     That   the    "  '  Barinia '   never 
even  looked   at   her,"  botli  she  and 
"Excellency"     "wanted    a    boy    so 
much."    Neither  fresh  air  nor  regular 
exereise  for  the  children  seem  to  have 
entered  into  the  ideas  of  "Niania." 
The  French  governess,  indeed,  never 
came  to  the  room  without  holding  her 
handkerchief  to  her  nose,  and  implor- 
ing "  Niania "  to  open  the  windows  ; 
but  the  suggestion  was  always  received 
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by  her  with  unconcealed  irritaiiou  as  a 
personal  insult,  and  a  mischievous  for- 
eign notion. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
poor  little  Sophie  was,  in  her  fifth  year, 
attacked  by  a  serious  nervous  illness. 
Happily  for  her,  at  this  juncture  her 
father  retired  from  active  service,  and 
withdrew  with  his  family  to  his  estate 
of  Falibino,  in  the  government  of 
Vitebsk.  At  Palibino  **  Niania  "  would 
probably  have  found  it  more  difficult  to 
preserve  her  cherished  methods,  but 
her  reign  was  destined  to  come  to  a 
speedy  close.  The  general  had  now  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  his  hands,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  to  investigate  certain 
of  the  domestic  arrangements,  with 
results  apparently  startling  to  himself 
and  others.  A  domestic  court-martial 
was  promptly  held ;  the  French  gov- 
erness was  dismissed,  ''  Niania  "  de- 
graded to  a  lower  rank  —  the  care  of 
the  children  being  exchanged  for  that 
of  the  linen  —  and  an  English  govern- 
ess replaced  these  fallen  authorities. 
It  is  with  a  feeling  of  patriotic  pride 
that  we  read  Madame  Kovalevsky ^s 
account  of  the  labors  and  the  victories 
of  our  brave  compatriot. 

She  tried  hard  to  turn  our  room  into  an 
English  nursery,  and  to  make  us  into  En- 
glish girls  of  the  approved  type.  The  task 
—  God  knows  —  was  not  an  easy  one,  but 
thanks  to  a  remarkable  perseverance,  she 
to  some  extent  attained  her  ends.  .  .  . 
She  introduced  a  wholly  new  element  Into 
the  household.  Although  she  bad  been 
brought  up  in  Russia,  she  preserved  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
steadiness,  method,  tenacity  of  purpose. 
These  qualities  were  precisely  the  reverse 
of  those  which  characterized  the  rest  of  the 
household,  and  they  account  for  the  strong 
influence  she  exerted  amongst  us. 

Little  Sophie,  so  recently  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  nervous,  sickly  child, 
showed  a  marked  improvement  in  her 
health  under  the  rational  system  estab- 
lished by  the  admirable  "Malvina 
Jakovlevna."  She  once  more  took  a 
firm  hold  upon  life,  and  proceeded 
forthwith  to  point  out  in  what  direction 
her  vocation  lay. 

The  resources  of   civilization   were 


not  in  those  days  —  probably  are  not 
even  in  these  —  easily  procurable  in 
remote  country  houses  in  Russia,  and 
for  one  of  the  children's  rooms  at  Pali- 
bino sufficient  wall-paper  had  not  been 
forthcoming.  It  had  therefore  been 
papered  with  old  disused  printed  paper, 
amongst  which  were  several  sheets  of 
Ostrogradski's  lectures  on  the  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus  ;  a  reminis- 
cence of  General  Kroukovsky's  student 
days,  and  a  hint,  perhaps,  that  Sophie's 
great  mathematical  gifts  had  not  de- 
scended to  her  from  her  father.  This 
room  possessed  a  strong  fascination  for 
the  little  seven-year-old  maiden.  Here 
she  was  to  be  found  daily,  her  atten- 
tion riveted  on  these  walls,  striving  to 
understand  something  of  the  strange 
figures  and  stranger  formulas.  ^<  I  re- 
member," says  Madame  Kovalevsky, 
''  that  every  day  I  used  to  speud  hours 
before  these  mysterious  walls,  strug- 
gling to  understand  some  of  the  sen- 
tences, and  to  find  the  order  of  the 
sheets.  By  dint  of  long  contemplation 
some  of  the  formulas  became  fixed 
firmly  in  my  memory,  and  even  the 
text,  though  I  could  comprehend  noth- 
ing of  it  at  the  time,  left  its  impression 
on  my  brain." 

When,  several  years  later,  her  father 
was  prevailed  on  to  let  her  have  some 
instioiction  in  mathematics,  the  results 
were  a  surprise  and  a  revelation  to  all 
concerned  ;  not  least  to  the  little  pupil 
herself.  The  mysteries  of  the  walls 
now  grew  clear,  and  her  progress  was 
made  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  dif- 
ferential calculus  presented  no  difficul- 
ties to  her,  and  her  tutor  found  that 
she  knew  the  formulas  by  heart,  and 
arrived  at  solutions  and  explanations 
quite  independent  of  his  aid.  There 
was  no  denying  her  talent ;  neverthe- 
less General  Kroukovsky  regarded  its 
development  with  distrust,  and  some- 
thing like  dismay.  It  was  altogether 
out  of  the  onlinary  course  of  things  to 
see  a  little  girl  devoted  to  the  differen- 
tial calculus,  and  was  a  state  of  matters 
that  might  become  difficult  to  deal 
with.  Moreover,  he  had  difficulties 
enough  on  his  hands.  Already  some 
painful    experiences    with    his    elder 
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daughter  Anna  had  revealed  to  him 
that  the  old  social  order,  with  which 
he  was  alone  familiar,  was  changing 
with  a  hewildering  rapidity  and  to  an 
alarming  extent.  It  was  the  first  of 
several  hanl  lessons  which  General 
Kroukovsky  was  destined  to  learn. 
He  determined,  however,  when  Sophie 
was  seventeen,  to  transport  his  family 
to  St.  Peterahurg  for  the  winter.  Per- 
haps he  entertained  the  hope  that  the 
gaieties  and  distractions  of  the  capital 
would  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  mis- 
chievous influences  which  he  had  heen 
unable  to  exclude  from  his  isolated 
home  in  the  country.  If  so,  any  such 
hope  proved  quite  illusory.  At  St. 
Petersbui^  the  two  girls  found  them- 
selves in  the  very  midst  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  political  ferment  of  the 
time.  Madame  Edgren-Leffler  relates 
that  in  later  years  her  friend  was  ac- 
customed to  look  back  to  this  period  of 
her  life,  and  to  exclaim, ''  Ah,  that  was 
such  a  happy  time  I "  She  would  re- 
call the  sanguine  hopes  entertained  by 
herself,  in  common  with  the  circle  of 
young  enthusiasts  whom  she  daily  met, 
hopes  of  a  golden  age  of  liberty  and 
enlightenment,  which  it  was  believed 
was  close  at  hand  —  ^'  so  near,  so 
sure."  It  was  in  close  connection  with 
exalted  sentiments  such  as  these  that 
the  demand  was  made  by  many  of  these 
daughters  of  old  aristocratic  families, 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  study, 
to  develop  their  powers  to  the  utmost, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  devoted  to 
the  well-being  of  their  beloved  coun- 
try. 

*'The  fact,"  says  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Wallace,  writing  of  this  time,  ''  that 
very  few  people  had  clear,  precise  ideas 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  did  not  pre- 
vent, but  rather  tended,  to  increase  the 
i*eform  enthusiasm.  AH  had  at  least 
one  common  feeling  —  dislike  to  what 
had  previously  existed.  . .  .  All  thirsted 
for  reforming  activity  .  .  .  and  every 
Russian  was  to  act  spontaneously  and 
zealously  at  the  great  work  of  national 
regeneration."  The  universities  of 
Bussia  were  not  open  to  women,  had, 
indeed,  till  within  a  few  years,  been 
under  strict  government  surveillance, 


and  restrictions  even  as  to  the  number 
of  their  male  students  ;  therefore  these 
young  women  demanded  permission  to 
proceed  to  a  foreign  university  —  to 
Zurich  or  Heidelberg  —  there  to  prose- 
cute their  studies  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. 

To  most  parents  the  idea  of  permit- 
ting their  young  daughters  to  leave 
home,  to  travel  alone,  to  live  alone  as 
students  in  a  foreign  university  town, 
seemed  intolerable  ;  and  the  demand 
was  peremptorily  refused.  The  expe- 
dient to  which  the  daughters  then  re- 
sorted is  one  of  the  strangest  that  can 
be  imagined,  and  is  an  unmistakable 
symptom  of  the  non-natural,  highly 
strung,  unwholesome  moral  and  mental 
condition  of  the  community  in  which 
it  could  be  conceived  and  executed. 
Rather  than  not  attoin  their  ends,  they 
were  prepared  to  tamper  with  life's 
gravest  realities,  and  with  its  most 
sacred  duties  and  relationships.  The 
device  they  adopted  was  to  contract  a 
fictitious  marriage.  The  would-be  stu- 
dent selected  a  young  man  whom  she 
knew,  or  imagined  to  be  sufficiently 
"modern."  To  him  she  applied,  ex- 
plaining that  she  wished  to  leave  home, 
wished  to  study  abroad,  and  she  pro- 
posed that  he  should  enter  into  a  ficti- 
tious marriage  with  her.  If  he  agreed, 
a  proposal  was  made  in  due  form  to 
her  parents,  and  if  all  went  well,  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  duly  performed 
with  all  the  solemn  ritual  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.  This  accomplished, 
the  newly  made  wife  was  free  from  pa- 
rental control,  and  could  start  forthwith 
for  the  university  of  her  choice.  The 
pseudo-husband  occasionally  escorted 
her  thither,  and  saw  her  safely  settled, 
then  took  up  again  his  own  occupation, 
leaving  her  to  follow  hers.  Many  of 
the  women  students  of  Zurich,  after- 
wards suspected  of  Nihilistic  tenden- 
cies, and  recalled  by  an  imperial  ukase, 
had  adopted  these  "  tactics  character- 
istic of  the  period,"  as  Madame  Ed- 
gren-Leffler calls  them.  It  must  not 
be  assumed  that  these  "  tactics  "  were 
regarded  only  as  a  hard  necessity.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  circle  of  sentimen- 
talists and  u?i-reali8ts,  who  acted  and 
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reacted  upoDeach  other  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  St.  Petersburg,  they  were 
regarded  with  much  favor  —  were  in- 
deed ^*  popular."  To  these  young  folks 
tliis  ^'  abstract  relation  "  seemed  ^  much 
more  "  ideal "  than  ^'  the  low  and  vul- 
gar union  between  two  human  beings 
.  .  .  which  is  called  a  marriage  of  affec- 
tion "  and  which  in  their  vocabulary 
was  equivalent  to  *'  selfish  indulgence." 
The  world  had  heard  these  sentiments 
before  and  had  been  laughing  at  them 
for  about  a  couple  of  centuries,  but 
they  appear  to  have  been  adopted  with 
much  gravity  as  a  revelation  by  these 
young  Russians. 

The  reader  may  judge  whether  the 
daughters  of  General  Kroukovsky  were 
likely  to  remain  long  uninfluenced  by 
such  surroundings  as  these.  Anna 
seems  to  have  become  at  once  an  un- 
compromising partisan  of  the  new 
theories.  A  young  friend  of  hers,  who 
about  this  time  had  married  the  man  of 
her  choice,  was  positively  afraid  to  en- 
counter her  mingled  pity  and  contempt. 
Moreover  she  was  not  long  in  making 
up  her  mind  that  she  must  study  in 
a  foreign  university,  and  accordingly 
must  be  <'free."  Sophie  greatly  ad- 
mired her  beautiful  sister,  who  was 
besides  several  years  older  than  her- 
self. She  was  naturally  much  influ- 
enced by  her,  and  '^  followed  her  like  a 
shadow." 

Anna,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
warm  affection  for  this  strange,  re- 
served little  Sophie,  with  the  short, 
curly,  chestnut  hair,  and  the  piercing, 
intelligent,  dark  eyes,  admitted  her 
fully  into  her  confidence,  and  trusted 
her  with  her  plans.  Por  Anna  —  to- 
gether with  her  intimate  friend,  Inez 
—  had  decided  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
freedom,  they  would  resort  to  the 
"  popular  tactics."  One  of  the  two  — 
fate  apparently  was  to  decide  which  — 
would  contract  a"  fictitious  "  marriage. 
She  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
effect  the  deliverance  of  the  other,  and 

1  "Langt  mer  ide«la  ttn  den  rulgara  oeh  laga 
fbrenin^en  af  tra  mannlskor,  torn  ej  stfkte  n&got 
annat  Kn  kauBlans  ooh  ainnenas,  med  andra  ord 
egoismens  tUlfredMUtllelse,  i  det  man  kaUer  gif ter- 
inal  af  kJirlek."— ^n/a  KovcUeviky* 


also  of  Sophie,  towards  both  of  whom 
she  would  act  the  part  of  chaperon. 

They  immediately  set  to  work  to  dis- 
cover a  suitable  person  to  assist  them 
in  their  undertaking.  After  some  con- 
sideration, they  fixed  upon  a  young 
professor  at  the  university,  whom  they 
did  not  know  personally,  but  hoped 
might  prove  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
their  views.  Accordingly  the  trio  set 
out  to  interview  this  gentleman.  They 
were  ushered  into  his  apartment,  and 
found  him  at  work.  Even  in  Russia, 
and  at  this  *'  ideal  "  period,  the  face  of 
the  young  professor  betrayed  his  sur- 
prise at  this  visit  from  three  young 
ladies,  who  were  all  strangers  to  him. 
He  rose,  however,  and  politely  re- 
quested them  to  be  seated.  They 
responded  to  this  invitation  by  seating 
themselves  ''all  in  a  row  on  a  long 
sofa,"  and  then  a  short  pause  ensued, 
during  which  the  professor  scanned 
the  faces  of  his  visitors.  Anna,  pulling 
herself  together,  made  the  plunge,  and, 
''  without  the  least  trace  of  confusion," 
asked  whether  the  professor  would  be 
good  enough  to  assist  them  to  carry  out 
their  wish  to  study  in  Germany  or 
Switzerland,  by  "fictitiously"  marry- 
ing herself  or  Inez  —  Sophie  was  con- 
sidered too  young.  Few  professors^ 
one  would  suppose,  can  have  found 
themselves  in  a  more  trying  situation  ; 
but  this  one  behaved  admirably,  and, 
adopting  in  his  turn,  a  perfectly  matter- 
of-fact  tone,  replied, ''  that  he  had  not 
the  least  desire  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind."  The  young  ladies  rose,  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  took  their  leave. 
Abashed  ?  Not  at  all.  What  could  be 
more  entirely  business-like?  and  was 
anybody  a  penny  the  worse  ?  Not  if 
these  fantastic  girls  had  been  contented 
with  their  first  experiment,  and  had 
been  willing  to  conclude  the  comedy 
when  the  first  act  had  been  played. 
Unhappily,  tlicy  tempted  fate  a  second 
time,  when  she  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
let  them  off  so  easily.  Their  next  ven- 
ture was  not  to  be  without  results  pro- 
foundly infiuencing  the  life  of  one  of 
them.  Anna  and  Inez,  turning  from 
professors  to  students,  fixed  on  one 
with  whom  they  had  a  slight  acquaint* 
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mice,  and  whom  they  knew  to  be  him- 
«elf  desirous  of  going  to  study  in 
Germany.  Vladimir  Kovalevsky  was 
a  young  fellow  of  good  family,  and  a 
promising  student.  Anna  and  Inez 
hoped,  therefore,  that  (whichever  of 
them  might  be  chosen)  their  respective 
parents  might  be  induced  to  regard 
him  with  some  favor.  They  agreed 
that  on  this  occasion  there  should  be 
less  formality,  and  that  the  young  man 
should  not  be  alarmed  by  seeing  three 
girls  in  a  row  on  his  sofa.  Anna  seized 
tlie  opportunity  of  a  chance  meeting 
with  him  to  propound  her  question. 
He  replied  that  he  should  have  much 
pleasure  in  assisting  them  to  carry  out 
their  programme,  with,  however,  one 
slight  alteration  —  he  preferred  to 
marry  Sophie  I 

Here  was  an  unforeseen  addition  to 
their  difficulties.  It  endangered,  in- 
deed, the  success  of  their  whole  proj- 
ect ;  for  it  might  be  taken  for  granted 
that  Greneral  Kroukovsky  would  refuse 
to  hear  a  word  on  the  subject  of  such 
a  marriage  for  Sophie.  This  forecast 
proved  to  be  quite  correct.  Falibino 
might  have  its  dangers,  but  it  was  safer 
than  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  general 
gave  orders  to  prepare  for  their  imme- 
diate return  to  the  country.  Matters, 
therefore,  had  come  to  a  crisis,  for  to 
go  back  to  Falibino  at  this  juncture 
would  put  an  end  to  hope.  ^'  It  was 
now,"  says  her  biographer, ''  that  the 
little,  timid,  reserved  Sophie  displayed 
the  strength  of  will  and  the  determina- 
tion which  lay  at  the  root  of  her  char- 
acter. Once  she  had  resolved  on  or 
willed  anything,  she  did  so  with  all  the 
concentrated  energy  of  her  nature, 
^^  and  what  she  now  willed  was  to  leave 
home,  to  continue  her  studies,"  to  pro- 
cure the  freedom  of  her  sister  and  her 
friend  (which  had  come  to  depend  on 
her),  and  all  this  should  be  accom- 
plished, cost  what  it  might. 

There  was  not  much  originality 
in  the  plan  she  adopted.  It  was  the 
old,  well-worn  one  of  flight  from  home, 
and  the  forcing  of  her  father's  hand. 
Choosing  a  day  when  a  family  party 
was  to  assemble  at  her  parents'  house, 
she  wrapped  herself  in  a  cloak,  and. 


unknown  to  any  one  but  Anna,  left  the 
house.  With  a  beating  heart,  and 
feeling  herself  to  be  a  veritable  '<  hero- 
ine of  romance,"  she  sped  through  the 
streets  to  the  abode  of  Vladimir  Kova- 
levsky. Anna  stood  watching  till  she 
disappeared  from  sight,  and  returned 
to  her  room  to  prepare  for  dinner  — 
not,  let  us  hope,  without  some  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  enterprise 
into  which  she  had  thrust  her  little 
sister.  Sophie,  having  reached  her 
destination,  and  given  two  or  three 
feeble  knocks  at  the  door,  was  straight- 
way ushered  into  Vladimir's  student- 
room,  who,  rising  to  the  situation, 
received  the  breathless  girl,  much  '^as 
an  elder  brother  might  have  done," 
gave  her  a  seat,  took  another  himself, 
and  patiently  awaited  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  matter.  Sophie's 
absence  was  not  remarked  until  the 
assembled  friends  were  about  to  seat 
themselves  at  table,  when,  in  response 
to  a  question  from  her  father,  Anna 
replied  that  ^'Sophie  had  gone  out." 
'<  Groue  out  I  what  does  that  mean  ? 
With  whom?"  "Alone.  She  has 
left  a  note  on  her  toilette  table."  Mid 
death-like  silence,  the  note  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  unhappy  Ivan 
Sergeievitch.  The  note  ran  thus: 
"Papa,  forgive  me.  I  am  at  Vladi- 
mir's, and  I  implore  you  no  longer  to 
refuse  your  consent  to  our  marriage." 

The  host,  with  a  murmured  apology 
to  his  nearest  guests,  hastily  left  the 
table.  Shortly  after,  "Sonia"  and  her 
companion  heard  his  step  on  the  stair- 
case, and  knew  that  their  uncomfort- 
able tJtierbrtlU  was  ended.  A  few 
minutes  later — ere  his  friends  had 
finished  dinner  —  he  reappeared  with 
Sophie  and  Vladimir.  "Allow  me," 
said  he,  "  to  introduce  to  you  my 
daughter  Sophie's  jZanc^."  Shortly 
after— in  October,  1868  — they  were 
married. 

Such  is  the  "dramatic"  story  of  Ma- 
dame Kovalevsky's  marriage,  as  related 
by  herself,  long  afterwards,  to  her 
friend  and  biographer.  Is  it  the  frigid 
Anglo-Saxon  temperament  that  dis- 
poses us  to  assign  it  rather  to  the 
category  of  melodrama ;  to  melodrama 
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of  the  particular  school  known  as 
Transpontine?  We  have  all  the  fa- 
miliar characteristics,  the  grandiose 
sentiments,  the  *'  high  falutin',"  the 
ludicrous  disproportion  between  ends 
and  means,  the  somewhat  cumbrous 
machinery,  and  the  banal  plot.  It 
is  so  difficult  to  take  the  afiEair  seri- 
ously. We  may  be  pardoned  for 
doubting  whether  any  kind  of  ''  fic- 
tion "  is  a  sound  basis  from  which  to 
start  for  the  regeneration  of  one's 
country  ;  and  whether  it  is  really  worth 
while  to  play  '*  such  fantastic  tricks  be- 
fore High  Heaven "  for  the  sake  of 
attending  lectures  at  any  university 
upon  earth.  But  the  laughable  side  of 
the  story  is  not  the  only  one.  It  is 
also  true  that  these  young,  impression- 
able men  and  women,  iguorant  of  life 
and  of  themselves,  victims  of  the 
hysterical  state  of  the  society  of  which 
they  formed  a  part,  have  a  very  real 
claim  upon  our  pity.  ''Oh,  Saucta 
simplicitas  I  "  we  exclaim,  as  we  watch 
them  lightly  trifling  with  life's  best  and 
highest  possibilities,  and  treating  Na- 
ture, 'Hhat  most  strong-minded  of 
strong-minded  ladies,"  with  open 
scorn. 

At  any  rate,  for  Sophie  the  die  was 
cast ;  she  had  obtained  ''  freedom," 
and,  accordingly,  after  a  few  months, 
the  young  couple  departed  for  Hei- 
delberg, enrolled  themselves  as  stu- 
dents at  the  university,  and  journeyed 
fit  once  to  England  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  They  obtained  intro- 
ductions to  several  celebrities  —  to 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  George 
Eliot.  Some  years  later,  Madame 
Kovaievsky  wrote  an  account  of  this 
visit  to  England  in  the  Stockholm  Dag- 
hlad, 

Betumed  to  Heidelberg,  they  com- 
menced their  studies,  Sophie  taking 
mathematics  and  physics,  Vladimir 
geology  and  paleontology.  A  Bussian 
girl,  a  friend  of  Sophie's,  who  shared 
her  enthusiasms,  and  who  seems  to 
have  obtained  her  parents'  permission 
to  study  with  her,  completed  the  group. 
The  little  party  lived  amicably,  and 
worked  industriously.  Vladimir  sur- 
rounded Sophie  with  an  atmosphere  of 


kindly  attentions,  took  upon  himself 
most  of  the  cares  of  the  m4nagej  and 
did  for  her  various  things  which  she 
never  showed  any  aptitude  in  doing  for 
herself.  ''  She  never,"  says  this  stu- 
dent friend,  ''  took  the  least  trouble 
about  her  looks  or  her  dress,"  and  dis- 
played much  helplessness  in  the  matter 
of  shopping.  M.  Kovaievsky,  there- 
fore, undertook  her  commissions,  and 
supplied  her  deficiencies  in  these  re- 
spects. This  division  of  labor  told 
rather  unfavorably  on  his  studies,  but 
he  accepted  the  situation  cheerfully 
enough.  The  Bussian  friend  who  had 
ample  opportunities  for  forming  an 
opinion,  admired  his  many  good  qual- 
ities. 

Naturally  Madame  Kovaievsky 's  un- 
usual gifts  and  extremely  rapid  prog- 
ress, drew  on  her  the  attention  alike  of 
professors  and  fellow-students.  Her 
fame  spread  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
university  into  the  little  town,  where 
the  folks  began  to  look  after  her  as  she 
passed  to  and  fro,  and  to  point  her  out 
as  worthy  of  observation .  ' '  Sieh ,  sieh , 
das  ist  das  M&dchen  was  so  fleissig  in 
die  Schule  geht."  At  the  same  time 
her  simplicity  and  modesty  won  for  her 
the  good  opinion  of  teachera  and  com- 
rades. The  friend  who  records  her 
memories  of  these  days  was  of  opinion 
that  Sophie  had  much  to  make  her 
happy,  she  was  so  talented  and  suc- 
cessful, and  united  to  her  young  hus- 
band in  such  a  ''  poetic  relation,"  loved 
with  a  wholly  "ideal  affection." 
'<  When  I  think  of  all  this  it  seems  to 
me  that  she  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  to  me  she  appeared  happy  in 
such  a  noble  way.  And  yet,  when  in 
after  years  she  looked  back  to  and 
talked  of  her  youth,  she  always  spoke 
of  it  bitterly  and  with  regret." 

Anna  and  Inez  at  length  joined  the 
party  at  Heidelberg,  but  their  arrival 
had  a  distinctly  disturbing  effect  To 
begin  with,  M.  Kovaievsky  gave  up  his 
room  to  the  new-comers,  and  betook 
himself  with  his  books  to  another  lodg- 
ing. The  change  was  perhaps  not  alto* 
gether  an  unwelcome  one  to  him ;  he 
could  resume  his  student  habits,  and 
settle  to  his  work  with  less  chance  of 
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interruption.  But  the  arrangement 
could  not  be  said  to  work  well.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  was  Sophie  paying 
him  frequent  visits,  and  still  demand- 
ing his  assistance  ''  in  every  trifle  ;  " 
resenting  his  withdrawal,  his  ability  to 
get  on  without  her,  and  his  cheerful 
contentment  with  *'  a  book  and  a  glass 
of  tea."  On  the  other  hand  were  the 
uncompromising  Anna  and  her  friend, 
holding  very  decided  views  as  to  his 
deportment  towards  Sophie,  and  inti- 
mating that  there  must  be  <' nothing 
confidential  or  familiar  about  it."  The 
situation  might  be  ''  poetic,"  but  it  was 
very  uncomfortable  and  distracting; 
moreover,  this  sort  of  thing  was  not 
*Mn  the  bond,"  and  M.  Kovalevsky 
decided  to  remove  himself  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  these  disturbing  elements, 
and  to  complete  the  work  for  his  de- 
gree in  Jena,  a  decision  which  Ma- 
dame Edgren-Leffler  frankly  admits 
seemed  to  her  perfectly  natural,  but 
which,  as  she  remarks,  Sophie  did  not 
see  in  the  same  light.  She  was  '^  jeal- 
ous" of  these  studies  which  deprived 
her  of  his  society  ;.  and  in  later  years, 
when  she  spoke  of  this  period  of  her 
life,  her  bitterest  complaint  was  always 
this :  '*  No  one  has  ever  really  loved 


me. 


)j 


After  two  terms  spent  in  Heidelberg, 
Madame  Kovalevsky,  accompanied  by 
the  same  faithful  girl-friend,  went  to 
Berlin.  The  Univeraity  of  Berlin  was 
not  open  to  women,  but  her  strong  de- 
sire to  carry  on  her  studies  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Weierstrasse 
made  her  resolve  to  employ  every  effort 
to  become  his  private  pupil. 

The  celebrated  professor,  '^  the  father 
of  modern  mathematical  analysis,"  re- 
ceived her  and  listened  to  her  request 
with  unconcealed  mistrust  and  charac- 
teristic German  phlegm.  He,  however, 
consented  to  set  her  a  test  paper,  prob- 
tibly  as  the  most  polite  way  of  getting 
rid  of  her,  for  he  took  care  that  its  diffi- 
•culties  should  be  such  as  would  try  his 
most  advanced  students.  A  week  later 
he  was  surprised  to  see  her  reappear 
with  the  simple  statement  that  she  had 
•solved  all  his  questions.  Still  incredu- 
lous, he  bade  her  sit  down,  and  went 


with  her  point  by  point  through  the 
paper.  Great  was  his  suqirise  to  find 
every  solution  not  only  correct,  but 
neatly  put  and  telling.  The  eager  little 
Russian  girl,  with  her  hat  tossed  off, 
and  her  short,  curly  hair  tumbling  over 
her  face,  flushed  with  pleasure  at  his 
evident  wonder  and  approval,  made  at 
that  moment  a  friend  for  life  in  the 
elderly  Grerman  professor ;  one  of  the 
truest  and  best  friends  she  ever  had. 

For  the  next  four  years  Madame 
Kovalevsky  worked  in  Berlin  under  the 
direction  of  Weierstrasse,  and  stimu- 
lated doubtless  by  his  teaching  and  the 
consciousness  of  her  powers,  she  de- 
voted herself  to  work  of  the  most 
severe  and  incessant  nature  —  work 
continued  all  day  and  often  far  into  the 
night,  to  the  neglect  of  all  considera- 
tions of  health,  taking  no  thought 
either  for  exercise,  or  food,  or  sleep. 
So  hard  was  this  life,  that  her  friend 
has  recorded  how  she  looked  back  to 
the  old  days  at  Heidelberg  as  to  a  lost 
paradise. 

They  lived  an  almost  isolated  life, 
Sophie  showing  no  interest  in  anything 
but  her  work.  "  Not,"  says  her  biog- 
rapher, '*  that  she  was  in  the  least  de- 
gree a  blue-stocking  {kvinnliga  pedant),, 
but  she  suffered  under  her  peculiar 
social  position,  and  was  conscious  of 
being  regarded  with  some  wonder, 
even  by  the  friendly  members  of  the 
Weierstrasse  household.  Her  husband 
paid  her  a  visit  occasionally,  but  she 
did  not  introduce  him,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence did  not  speak  of  him.  She 
turned  to  her  work  for  distraction,  and 
was  occupied  in  writing  the  important 
treatises,  which  subsequently  gained 
her  the  degree  of  doctor  m  philosophy 
at  Gdttingen,  when  she  was  aroused 
from  her  absorption  in  abstract  science 
by  the  necessity  of  having  to  deal  with 
the  concrete  facts  of  life. 

The  character  of  Anna  Kroukovsky 
was  evidently  much  less  stable  than 
that  of  her  younger  sister.  She  had 
very  soon  grown  tired  of  study  at  Hei- 
delberg, and  made  use  of  her  freedom 
to  proceed,  without  the  consent  or 
even  the  knowledge  of  her  parents,  to 
Paris.    She  had  decided  that  it  was  her 
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vocation  to  be  an  authoress,  to  write 
novels,  and  to  this  end  it  was  indispen- 
sable that  she  should  '^  study  life." 
She  was  supplied  with  exceptionally 
ample  material  for  this  study,  inasmuch 
as  she  was  destined  to  be  in  Paris  dur- 
ing its  siege  by  the  Prussians,  and 
during  the  horrors  of  the  Commune. 
As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
access  to  the  city,  Sophie  hurried 
Ihither  under  the  protection  of  her  hus- 
band, to  discover  her  sister's  fate. 
Anna  had  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the 
intrigues  and  conspiracies  of  the  Com- 
mune, and  had  "formed  a  connec- 
tion I  "  (kniUit  en  fiirbindeUe)  with  a 
young  Frenchman  and  Communist. 
Unable  to  induce  Anna  to  leave  Paris, 
or  to  be  of  much  service  to  her  there, 
Sophie  and  Yladimir,  after  a  short  stay 
and  some  stirring  experiences,  returned 
to  Berlin.  But  after  the  fall  of  the 
Commune,  the  former  received  an 
urgent  letter  from  Anna  to  the  effect 
that  M.  J was  in  prison  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Anna  was  now 
prepared  to  implore  her  father's  for- 
giveness and  his  help  in  these  terrible 
circumstances. 

Suffering  keenly  under  the  fresh 
blow  to  every  cherished  sentiment  in- 
flicted on  him  by  his  eldest  daughter. 
General  Kroukovsky  hastened  to  Paris. 
Pormer  friendly  relations  with  M. 
Thiers  seem  to  have  enabled  him  to 

snatch  M.  J from  the  impending 

fusillade,  and  to  hurry  him  and  Anna 
out  of  France  to  the  safe  seclusion  of 
Palibino.  Such  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  *^  Aniouta  "  returned  to  the 
shelter  of  her  old  home.  A  little  later 
the  family  circle  was  completed  by  the 
arrival  of  Sophie  and  Vladimir.  The 
former  had  obtained  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor from  the  University  of  Gdttingen, 
to  which  by  the  advice  of  Weierstrasse, 
she  had  sent  three  papers,  all  of  which 
he  pronounced  to  be  of  great  scientific 
value.  One  of  these  ("  Zur  Theorie 
der  partiellen  Differentialgleichungen," 
Crellea  Journal^  Bd.  80)  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  important  of  her  pro- 
ductions. Another  valuable  paper  was 
entitled,  *<  Additions  avec  remaxques 
aux  recherches  de  Laplace  sur  la  con- 


stitution des  anneaux  de  Saturn."  A 
third,  "  Sur  la  r^uction  d'une  certaine 
classe  d'int^grales  ab^lieanes  du  troi- 
si^me  degr^  k  des  int^grales  ellip-^ 
tiques."  So  admirable  was  the  quality 
of  her  work,  that  the  faculty  of  the 
university  conferred  on  her  the  rare 
distinction  of  a  degree  granted  in  ah^ 
seniiai  and  without  further  examina- 
tion. 

It  was  a  strange  party  that  now  as- 
sembled at  Palibino  in  the  long  winter 
nights  in  the  "  Salon  with  the  red  dam- 
ask furniture,  whilst  the  samovar  hissed 
on  the  tea-table,  and  the  hungry  wolves 
howled  in  the  lonely  park."  Sophie 
was  suffering  from  reaction  after  th& 
severe  mental  strain  she  had  endured. 
She  was  worn  out,  and  for  the  time 
incapable  of  further  effort ;  she  passed 
her  time  in  reading  novels  and  playiug^ 
cards.  Anna's  "life-studies,"  too,  it 
must  be  admitted,  had  been  of  an  ex- 
hausting nature ;  she  asked  for  no 
more  experiences  of  the  kind,  no  more 
such  violent  sensations.  Moreover — 
alas  that  it  should  have  to  be  recorded  I 
—  she  was  terribly,  even  jealously,  in 
love  with  her  husband  I  She,  the  rigid 
Anna  of  the  earlier  years,  with  the 
lofty  scorn  of  all  such  "vulgar  senti- 
ments," to  this  complexion  had  she 
come  at  last.  We  are  told  that  to 
Sophie  it  was  a  source  of  much  pleas- 
ure to  observe  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  her  father's  character. 
It  had  become  much  modified  under 
the  undoubtedly  "  severe  training  "  to 
which  his  daughter  had  subjected  him  ; 
so  that  in  these  days  he  tolerated  on 
the  one  hand  the  revolutionary  and 
socialistic  sentiments  of  his  Communist 
son-in-law,  who  with  a  "  somewhat 
cynical  expression  on  his  face,  regarded 
his  surroundings  from  tlie  depths  of  his 
red  easy-chair,"  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  sci- 
entific pair.  Poor  Ivan  Sergeievitch  I 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  very  sorry 
for  him,  and  one  almost  welcomes  the 
intelligence  that  his  education  —  at 
least  in  this  stage  of  his  existence  — 
was  carried  no  further.  He  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  disease.  Probably  bis 
character  was  not  the  only  thing  that 
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was  '^  modified  "  by  the  severity  of  the 
tasks  set  him.  His  death  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  dispersion  of  the  family. 
There  were  to  be  no  mora  long  winter 
evenings  spent  at  Palibino. 

Sophie  felt  her  father's  loss  keenly. 
Between  her  mother  and  herself  there 
had  never  from  earliest  childhood  been 
any  deep  sympathy.  Anna  turned  for 
consolation  to  her  husband,  to  whom 
she  was  devoted.  To  Sophie,  at  this 
moment,  the  loneliness  of  her  existence 
seemed  too  terrible  to  be  longer  borne. 
She  resolved  to  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
she  proposed  to  her  husband  that  they 
should  relinquish  the  attempt — which 
now  seemed  to  her  more  painfully  un- 
natural than  ever — to  base  their  life 
on  '*  fiction." 

A  new  chapter  in  M.  Kovalevsky's 
hfe  had  commenced  which  opened 
hopefuUy,  even  brilliantly  ;  but  it,  too, 
was  destined  to  become  overshadowed 
and  to  end  in  catastrophe.  The  next 
few  years  were  passed  by  M.  and  Mme. 
Kovalevsky  in  St.  Petersburg,  where 
the  latter  found  herself  a  centre  of  at- 
traction and  admiration,  amid  its  scien- 
tific and  social  circles.  Unhappily  they 
were  soon  overtaken  by  serious  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  brought  about 
by  the  failure  of  rash  speculations,  into 
which  M.  Kovalevsky  had  been  tempted 
to  enter.  Mere  material  loss  appears  to 
have  had  few  terrors  for  his  wife,  who 
in  this  crisis  stood  loyally  by  his  side, 
and  endeavored  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  discouragement  which  pressed  on 
him  as  he  realized  that  he  had  reduced 
his  wife  and  child  to  poverty.  (Ma- 
dame Kovalevsky's  only  child  was  born 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  1878).  But  the 
relations  between  this  strange  pair  be- 
came once  more  strained,  and  this  time 
it  was  the  wife  who,  with  tears  and  re- 
proaches, fled  precipitately  from  her 
home,  resolved  to  earn  a  livelihood  for 
herself  and  her  little  daughter  in  a  for- 
eign land.  In  Paris  she  received  not 
long  after  the  intelligence  of  her  hus- 
band's death.  Life  had  become  too 
painful  and  complicated  an  affair  for 
the  simple-hearted  and  unfortunate 
Vladimir,  who  in  his  early  youth  had 


been  induced  to  commit  a  more  fatal 
mistake  than  the  rash  monetary  ven- 
tures of  his  later  days,  and  who,  in  a 
position  beset  with  difiiculties,  bad, 
upon  the  whole,  borne  himself  well. 

The  shock  of  this  unlooked-for  event, 
and  the  bitterness  of  her  self-reproach^ 
cost  Sophie  a  long  and  painful  nervous 
illness,  out  of  which  she  struggled,  sad- 
dened and  worn,  and  suddenly  become 
years  older.  It  was  well  for  her  that 
work  was  henceforth  to  be  not  merely 
a  distraction,  or  a  congenial  occupation, 
but  a  necessity,  a  means  by  which  she 
was  to  win  daily  bread  for  herself  and 
her  child.  In  her  moments  of  deep 
depression  she  was  wont  to  turn  to 
mathematics,  and  to  rejoice  that  there 
existed  a  world  '*  from  which  the  '  I  * 
was  entirely  excluded." 

During  one  of  the  recent  years  spent 
in  St.  Petersburg  Madame  Kovalevsky 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Swedish  Professor  Mittag-Leffler,  like 
herself  a  former  pupil  of  Weierstrasse. 
He  had  been  much  impressed  by  her 
great  abilities  and  by  the  extent  of  her 
scientific  knowledge,  and  was  very 
anxious  to  secure  her  services  for  the 
benefit  of  his  native  city.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  she  should  come 
to  Stockholm,  and  associate  hei*self 
with  him  in  teaching  as  his  ^'  Decent." 
Madame  Kovalevsky  gladly  accepted 
his  offer,  and  came  to  Stockholm  in  the 
winter  of  the  year  1883-84.  The  courae 
of  lectures  which  she  delivered  during 
this  winter  season  were,  therefore,  of 
an  unofficial  and  private  character,  but 
so  noteworthy  were  they  in  all  respects 
that  they  sufficed  to  establish  her 
reputation  as  a  teacher. 

Not  only  did  they  manifest  the  ex- 
tent and  profundity  of  her  knowledge, 
but  they  proved  that  she  possessed,  in 
an  unusual  degree,  the  power  of  im- 
parting it  to  otliers.  As  a  lecturer  she 
displayed  an  almost  unique  power  of 
interesting  and  stimulating  her  hear- 
ers, of  taking  possession  of  her  audi- 
ence and  carrying  it  along  with  her,  of 
infusing  into  it  some  portion  of  her 
own  enthusiasm.  '*To  those  among 
her  pupils,"  says  M.  Mittag-Leffier, 
*'who  possessed  the  power   and  the 
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will  to  follow  her,  she  delighted  to 
communicate  the  extraordinary  wealth 
of  her  knowledge  and  the  profound 
insight  of  her  penetrating  genius." 
This  course  of  lectures  gained  for  her 
the  appointment  to  the  chair  of  higher 
mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Stockholm.  All  opposition  fell  away 
before  this  incontestable  evidence  of 
superiority,  and  in  July,  1884,  she  was 
appointed  to  the  position,  which  she 
occupied  until  her  death. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
(1884)  she  completed  a  valuable  work, 
begun  some  time  before,  on  '^The 
Befraction  of  Light  in  a  Crystalline 
Medium  "  (Ljusetts  brytning  i  ett  kris- 
talliniskt  medium),  which  was  at  once 
translated  iuto  German,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  warm  admiration  by  her 
old  friend  and  master,  Weierstrasse. 
In  a  lively  letter  to  a  friend  in  Berlin, 
dated  April,  1885,  she  describes  her 
life  in  Stockholm  at  this  period  —  her 
three  lectures  a  week  in  Swedish,  her 
contributions  to  a  mathematical  jour- 
nal, the  quantity  of  work  she  had 
undertaken  together  with  Professor 
Mittag-Leffler,  and  her  lessons  in  skat- 
ing and  in  riding  (in  neither  of  which 
exercises  does  she  seem  to  have  ex- 
celled) ;  but  she  expressed  at  this  time 
a  strong  desire  to  make  up  for  her  lost 
youth,  to  which  she  looked  back  with 
regret,  as  having  been  passed  without 
a  young  girl's  customary  joys  and 
pleasures. 

It  was,  however,  during  the  two  fol- 
lowing yeai-s  (1886-<88)  that  Madame 
Kovalevsky  undertook  the  crowning 
scientific  labor  of  her  life.  She  re- 
solved to  enter  the  lists  as  a  competitor 
for  the  Bordin  prize,  to  be  bestowed, 
in  the  year  1888,  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Science  for  the  best  treatise  on 
the  following  subject :  ''To  perfect 
in  one  important  point  the  theory  of 
the  movement  of  a  solid  body  round  an 
immovable  point."  The  contest  for 
this  prize  once  entered  on,  the  winning 
of  it  became,  says  her  biographer,  ''a 
necessity  "  for  her,  inasmuch  as  all  her 
mathematical  friends  knew  of  her  de- 
termination to  compete.  And  as  if 
with  the  view  of  bringing  iuto  sharp 


relief  the  marked  dualism  of  her  na- 
ture, this  was  the  precise  moment 
chosen  by  Destiny  to  place  her  face  to 
face  with  a  momentous  crisis  affecting 
her  whole  inner  life  ;  to  provide  each 
side  of  her  twofold  nature  with  its  ap- 
propriate stimulus,  aud  to  leave  the 
opposing  tendencies  to  a  bitter  conflict. 
In  a  word,  in  the  maturity  of  her 
womanhood,  and  in  the  full  swing  of 
her  intellectual  activity,  Madame  Ko- 
valevsky met  the  man  who  alone  had 
the  power  to  awake  within  her  a  deep 
and  passionate  love. 

He  was  a  Russian,  and  apparently  a 
man  of  worth  and  merit.  He,  on  his 
side,  was  strongly  attracted  by  his  dis- 
tinguished countrywoman,  and  asked 
her  to  become  his  wife.  But,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  she  believed  that  his  feel- 
ing for  her  was  not  the  same  as  that 
with  which  she  regarded  him,  that  it 
was  admiration  for  the  scientist  rather 
than  love  for  her  as  a  woman  ;  and  this 
she  could  not  brook.  Hers  was  not  a 
nature  that  could  content  itself  with 
half  measures,  least  of  all  where 
the  affections  were  concerned.  She 
struggled  ''  with  all  her  souPs  energy  " 
to  win  from  him  the  same  love  tliat  she 
had  bestowed  on  him  ;  and  she  could 
never  feel  that  she  had  succeeded.  It 
was  her  nature  to  love  exactingly  and 
tyrannically,  to  demand  an  absolute  de- 
votion ;  yet  she  was  conscious  that  she 
was  unable  to  make  a  corresponding 
sacrifice  of  herself,  of  her  gifts,  her 
work,  her  position.  She  felt  it  an  im- 
perious necessity  to  belong  to  herself, 
to  be  mistress  of  herself,  of  her  time, 
of  her  actions ;  but  that  the  man  she 
loved  should  recognize  these  claims  of 
genius,  and,  bowing  to  them,  should 
withdraw  his  own,  plunged  her  into 
the  bitterness  of  despair. 

It  was  under  such  conditions,  and 
with  her  intellectual  powers  strained  to 
the  utmost,  that  she  labored  day  and 
night  during  several  months  previous 
to  the  completion  and  sending  in  of  her 
work  to  the  French  Academy.  In  July 
of  the  year  1888  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  Bordin  prize 
announced  that  it  had  unanimously  de- 
cided to  award  this  prize  to  the  Thesis 
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bearing  the  Number  2.  ''The  author 
...  of  this  remarkable  work,"  says 
the  report, ''  has  not  been  content  with 
adding  a  result  of  the  highest  interest 
to  those  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  on  this  subject  by  Euler  and  La- 
grange ;  he  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  discovery  which  we  owe 
to  him,  in  which  are  employed  the 
entire  resources  of  the  modern  theory 
of  functions." 

The  sealed  note  attached  to  this 
paper  was  opened,  and  was  found  to 
contain  the  name  of  Sophie  Kovalev- 
sky. On  the  following  24th  of  Decem- 
ber the  prizes  were  delivered  at  a 
public  meeting  held  for  that  purpose, 
when  the  president  said  : ''  Among  the 
crowns  which  we  are  about  to  bestow, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
difficult  to  obtain  will  be  placed  on  a 
woman's  brow.  The  grand  prize  in 
mathematical  science  will  be  carried 
off  this  year  by  Mme.  Kovalevsky. 
Our  colleagues  of  the  Section  of  Geom- 
etry have  recognized  in  this  work  the 
proofs,  not  only  of  extensive  and  pro- 
found learning,  but  also  of  great  powers 
of  original  research." 

It  was  announced  that,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the 
paper,  the  judges  had  decided  to  raise 
the  amount  of  the  prize  from  three 
thousand  to  five  thousand  francs.  This 
was  the  crowning  moment  in  the  scien- 
titic  career  of  the  distinguished  author 
of  Treatise  No.  2. 

Seated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  scientific  assemblies 
in  Europe — the  centre  of  observation, 
the  object  of  unstinted  admiration  and 
congratulations  —  we  would  fain  believe 
that  there  was  crowded  into  that  hour 
of  triumph  a  reward,  iu  some  degree, 
adequate  to  her  previous  toils  and  sor- 
rows. During  the  last  days  of  the  year 
1888  and  the  opening  ones  of  1889,  she 
wfis  the  heroine  of  the  learned  circles 
of  Paris,  and  her  time  was  passed  in 
the  midst  of  a  veritable  whirlpool  of 
excitement.  She  went  from/Ste  ioftte^ 
listened  to  speeches  in  which  her  health 
was  proposed  and  returned  thanks  for 
the  compliment,  received  ''interview- 
ers'? and  visitors  all  day  long.    Her 
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triumph  was  not  confined  to  Paris.  It 
was  hailed  with  pride  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Berlin,  and  Stockholm.  She  had  won 
a  position  amid  the  ranks  of  the  fore- 
most scientists  of  the  Continent,  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  she  seemed  to 
occupy  a  position  as  enviable  as  it  was 
unique.  But  the  world  was  mistaken. 
Before  a  month  had  passed  (in  Jan- 
uary, 1889)  she  writes  thus  from  Paris 
to  M.  Mittag-Leffler :  — 

I  have  just  received  your  friendly  letter. 
How  thankful  I  am  for  your  friendship. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  the  only  really 
good  thing  which  life  has  left  me.  .  .  . 
From  all  sides  I  receive  letters  of  congratu- 
lation, and,  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  I 
was  never  in  my  life  so  wretched  as  I  am 
now.  Miserable  as  a  dog  I  No  !  I  hope 
for  the  dogs*  sake  that  they  cannot  be  so 
miserable  as  men,  and  above  all  as  women 
can  be.  But  I  shall  become  more  reason- 
able in  time  ;  at  any  rate  I  will  try  to  be  so. 
...  I  return  to  my  rooms  at  night  only  to 
pace  up  and  down.  I  have  neither  appe- 
tite nor  sleep,  and  my  nervous  system  is  in 
a  frightful  state.  Adieu.  Preserve  your 
friendship  for  me  ;  I  assure  you  I  greatly 
need  it. 

A  few  months  later  she  writes  to 
Mme.  Edgren-Leffler :  — 

I  work  because  I  must,  but  I  neither 
hope  nor  desire  anything  more.  Tou  can 
scarcely  conceive  to  what  a  degree  I  feel 
indifferent  to  everything. 

When,  in  the  following  September, 
she  returned  to  Stockholm,  her  friends 
found  her  much  changed.  Her  old 
bright  look  was  gone,  and  her  eyes  had 
lost  their  fire.  ^*  To  outsiders  she  en- 
deavored to  appear  cheerful ;  but  to  us 
who  stood  near  her,"  says  her  friend, 
'^  the  alteration  was  very  marked.  She 
had  lost  her  old  pleasure  in  society,  not 
only  for  that  of  strangers,  but  also  for 
ours.  She  took  up  her  lectures  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  but  without  any  interest 
in  them."  It  was  rather  to  literary 
work,  to  the  writing  of  romances,  that 
she  turned  as  a  distraction  from  painful 
reflections.  It  was  a  welcome  relief  to 
her  thus  to  describe  her  own  inner  his- 
tory. *'V»  Victls"  was  the  title  of 
the  novel  with  which  she  busied  herself 
at  this  period. 
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Few  women  have  won  so  much  fame,  so 
mach  success ;  yet  in  this  book  it  is  the 
story  of  the  *' Vanquished"  that  she  seeks 
to  tell.  She  felt  herself,  in  spite  of  all  her 
triumphs,  to  be  one  of  the  **  Vanquished,** 
for  she  had  failed  in  the  '*  Struggle  for 
Happiness,"  ^  and  her  sympathy  was  always 
with  them  that  go  under,  never  with  the 
fortunate. 

A  deep  sympathy  with  suffering  was  one 
of  her  characteristic  traits  ;  not  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  compassion  for  suffering,  but 
sympathy  (medlidande)  in  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  She  felt  the  sorrows  of 
others  as  her  own,  but  not  with  any  idea  of 
seeking  to  console  them,  rather  with  de- 
spair over  lifers  misery. 

In  the  last  year  of  her  life  (1890)  sho 
entertained  great  hopes  of  being  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, not  only  because  it  was  the  great- 
est honor  that  Bussia  could  bestow 
on  an  eminent  scientist,  but  because 
the  emoluments  of  the  position  would 
enable  her  to  live,  and  would  free  her 
from  the  necessity,  now  become  intol- 
erable to  her,  of  continuing  her  work 
in  Stockholm. 

But,  in  truth,  for  her  tho  need  for 
work  of  any  kind  was  destined  soon  to 
cease.  In  Februaiy,  1891,  she  was 
attacked  by  an  illness,  the  gravity  of 
which  was  perhaps  scarcely  recognized 
by  herself  or  those  about  her,  and  with 
which  her  state  of  deep  mental  depres- 
sion fitted  her  but  badly  to  contend. 
It  ended  fatally  after  three  or  four 
days.  In  a  foreign  land,  alone,  save 
for  the  presence  of  the  *'  Elizabeth  Sis- 
ter," who  was  watching  her,  the  end 
came. 

It  was  Madame  Kovalevsky's  often- 
expressed  wish  that  the  story  of  her 
life  should  be  written  by  her  friend. 
Possessed  by  a  strong  presentiment 
that  she  herself  would  die  young,  and 
that  her  friend  would  outlive  her,  she 
exacted  from  the  latter  a  promise  that 
she  would  write  her  biography.  It  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  the  book  in 
which  Madame  Edgren-LefQer  has  ful- 
filled her  task,  without  a  sense  of  sad- 
ness and  a  feeling  akin  to  dismay. 
Here  is  victory  not  to  be  distinguished 

*■  Th«  tia«  of  another  of  her  manuscripts. 


from  defeat,  and  success  which  is  but 
another  name  for  failui*e.  There  was 
never  a  period  in  Sophie  Kovalevsky's 
intellectual  career,  in  which  her  mag- 
nificent gifts  and  her  indomitable  will 
failed  to  carry  her  triumphantly  to  the 
goal  she  wished  to  attain  ;  nor  a  period 
in  which  the  friend,  who  stood  nearest 
to  her,  failed  to  catch  the  sorrowful 
words  :  "Thou  would'st  not  think  how 
ill  all's  here  about  my  heart." 

Taking  the  direction  of  her  life  into- 
her  own  hands,  and  choosing  for  her- 
self one  of  the  steepest  paths  to  fame, 
she  traversed  it  with  swift  and  steady 
steps,  only  to  find,  when  she  had 
reached  the  summit,  that  at  her  feet 
there  was  a  chasm  which  she  could  not 
cross,  and  that  whilst  glory  was  on  this 
side  happiness  lay  on  the  other;  the 
"  heart's  happiness,"  the  happiness  of 
being  loved  and  cherished,  which  was 
the  lot  of  so  many  ''  ordinary  women, 
who  are  the  first,  the  best  beloved  in 
their  own  little  circle,"  and  it  was  this, 
not  glory,  that  she  "  wanted  most." 

Neither  Madame  Kovalevsky  nor  her 
biographer  seeks  to  deny  or  to  ignore 
this  truth.    Both  of  them,  we  imagine,, 
must  be  classed  as  eminent  examples 
of  the  type  of  woman,  who,  with  a  fine 
sense  of  discrimination,  describes  her- 
self as  "  new  ; "  but  they  occupied  too- 
high  an   intellectual  standpoint  to  be 
merely  the  blind  partisans  of  a  precon- 
ceived theory,  or  to  refuse  to  recc^nize 
"the  inexorable  logic  of  facts."    Na- 
ture, whilst  endowing  Sophie  Kovalev- 
sky with  a  masculine  intellect,  left  her 
essentially,  unalterably,  and  before  all 
else,  a  woman.    Here,  as  every  page  of 
her  history  abundantly  proves,  lay  the 
secret  of   her  inharmonious  and  sor- 
rowful  life.    It  is  only  too  probable 
that  many  other  women,  without  pos- 
sessing her  genius,  will  repeat  her  sad 
experience.    Not  because  she  is  infe- 
rior to  man,  rather  because  she  is  in. 
this  respect  his  superior,  is  it  true  that,, 
for  a  woman,  love,  not  glory,  is  the- 
supreme  good. 

Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, . 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence. 

Ellis  Wabken  Ca&teb. 
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Vrcm  MaomiUan'B  Magssine. 
WHEN  WE  WERE  BOYS. 

II. 

Whek  we  were  boys  we  used  to  find 
that  each  season  of  the  year  was  de- 
fined by  its  appropriate  pursuits  and 
duties  juei  as  clearly  as  if  we  had  been 
farmers. 

In  the  spring  a  boy's  time  is  so 
occupied  with  bird-nesting  in  all  its 
branches,  such  as  finding  the  nests, 
climbing  the  trees,  taking  the  nestlings, 
blowing  the  eggs  and  classifying  them, 
that  he  is  left  little  leisure  for  other 
things.  In  the  high  summer  he  will 
be  occupied  in  pursuing — whether  it 
be  buttei-flies  with  a  net,  or,  failing 
that,  a  cap,  or  the  immature  fledglings 
of  the  year,  escaped  from  the  nests 
which  he  has  spared,  and  giving  him 
reasonable  hopes  of  a  successful  issue 
to  expeditions  with  catapult  or  other 
missile  engines.  The  long  autumn 
evenings  will  be  his  opportunity  for 
practising  his  taxidermy,  for  skinning 
and  stuffing  the  birds  which  have  lately 
fallen  to  his  snares  or  weapons. 

Surely  a  very  special  providence 
watches  over  the  boy,  and  above  all 
over  the  boy  who  occupies  his  business 
with  bird-stuffing.  In  the  fii-st  place, 
and  before  more  subtle  dangers  come 
to  be  enumerated,  he  will  of  necessity 
have  to  work  with  a  very  sharp  cutting 
tool.  If  one  spoke  of  the  knife,  with 
which  we  skinned  our  birds,  by  that 
monosyllabic  name  we  were  virtuously 
indignant;  it  was  a  scalpel.  Then,  if 
a  boy  escaped  the  risk  of  lockjaw,  or 
other  serious  results  of  a  cut  from  the 
knife  when  it  was  clean,  by  how  many 
times  was  his  danger  from  incisions 
multiplied  when  that  knife  had  become 
encrusted  with  the  blood  of  a  succes- 
sion of  victims,  cleaned  from  it  accord- 
ing to  a  boy's  idea  of  cleansing  ?  And 
if  the  operator  were  miraculously  pre- 
served, and  survived  this  danger  from 
the  microbes  of  decomposition,  there 
remained  the  yet  more  positive  peril 
incurred  in  the  handling  of  the  poi- 
sons which  must  necessarily  be  used  in 
curing  the  skins.  At  the  first,  it  is 
true,  we  had  to  do  all  our  curing  with 
pepper   and   camphor ;    poisons  were 


strictly  prohibited.  Once,  in  a  pepper 
famine,  we  tried  salt  as  an  alternative. 
It  was  to  a  starling's  skin  that  we  ap- 
plied it ;  that  starling's  skin  kept 
moist,  as  the  day  it  was  stripped,  all 
through  the  summer  and  to  the  follow- 
ing winter,  when  we  threw  it  away  ;  if 
any  fragment  of  it  be  yet  in  existence 
we  are  morally  certain  that  it  is  moist 
still.  Salt  is  useless.  Pepper,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  well  rubbed  in,  is 
good  for  a  long  while  ;  but  in  the  end 
its  effect  wears  off  and  the  moth  will 
corrupt  the  skin  notwithstanding. 
After  a  month  or  two  of  the  practice 
of  taxidermy  with  the  assistance  of 
pepper,  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities 
began  to  tire,  and  we  began  with  poi-- 
sons  in  the  shape  of  corrosive  subli^ 
mate.  We  do  not  recommend  it ;  it  is 
so  liquid  that  its  use  is  attended  with 
inconvenience.  Arsenical  soap  is  far 
better  for  a  boy  ;  it  does  not  spill,  and 
if  a  thing  can  be  spilled,  a  boy  will  spill 
it. 

As  good-luck  would  have  it,  our 
house  was  far  larger  than  our  needs  ; 
so  when  once  we  had  settled  on  a 
scantily  furnished  room  down  a  little 
used  passage,  and  had  made  it  our  own 
by  garnishing  it  with  the  skins  of  the 
birds  and  the  peculiar  flavor  of  taxi- 
dermy and  preservatives,  no  one  cared 
to  dispute  such  an  excellent  title.  It 
was  left  in  our  undisturbed  possession, 
scarcely  troubled  even  by  a  housemaid. 
Indeed  we  had  so  far  won  over  the 
housemaid  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
this  room  in  the  order  which  is  duty's 
ideal,  that  far  from  combating  our 
messes  she  even  aided  and  abetted 
them  by  bringing  us  raw  meat  from  the 
kitchen  for  the  young  birds,  or  hard- 
boiled  eggs  to  chop  up  for  those  who 
needed  more  delicate  diet  This  room 
was  a  perpetual  joy,  for  here  we  could 
keep  all  the  live  creatures  and  dead 
trophies  banished  by  Authority  from 
our  bedroom,  such  as  the  skins  of  the 
bigger  birds,  which  boyish  fingers  had 
not  scraped  with  sufficient  care  in  the 
nooks  and  crannies — rather  gruesome 
objects,  in  the  eye  of  any  but  a  boy, 
but  which,  according  to  his  verdict 
'*  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two,  when 
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tbey  have  dried."     These,  tyraoDical 
Authority,  acting  on  a  specious  plea  of 
regard  for  health,  forbade  from  remain- 
ing in    a    bed-chamber.      The    same 
power,  on  a  similar  plea,  fixed  a  limit 
to  the  number  of  live  birds  which  were 
permitted  to  share  the  bed-chamber  of 
boyhood.    It  was  necessary  that  sun- 
dry of  them   should  be  consigned  at 
nightfall,  in  company  with  the  uncer- 
tain skins,  to  the  less  honorable  room 
on  the  ground  floor.    Here,  too,  lived  a 
family  of  white  mice,  in  constant  ap- 
prehensions at   the  spasmodic  move- 
ments of  a  young  thrush  who,  piping 
juvenilely  and  fed  from  time  to  time  on 
oatmeal,  inhabited  a   wicker   cage  at 
their  side.    From   a  packing-case,  on 
the  floor,  fronted  with  lathes  nailed  so 
as  to  leave  inch -wide  interstices,  two 
young  jackdaws  said  ^^  Jack  I  "  all  day 
long  and  most  of  the  night ;  an  excla- 
mation only  to  be  appeased  by  oatmeal 
thrust  so  far  down  th6  gaping  throat 
that  there  seemed  a  danger  of  the  fin- 
ger being  lost  irrecoverably.    Unvaried 
oatmeal  was  the  food  of  the  nursling 
jackdaw,  which  perhaps  accounts  for 
the  monotony  of  its  note  ;  whereas  the 
thrush's  food  might  from  time  to  time, 
on   Joe's    permission    (Joe    was    the 
coachman's  boy),  be  relieved  by  small 
Junks  of  raw  meat.    There  is  a  com- 
fort, however,  about  the  solid  merit  of 
A  jackdaw  which  contrasts  favorably 
with  the  more  pretentious  manners  of 
the  young  thrush.    The  jackdaw  sits 
and  says  *'  Jack,"  and  does  not  pretend 
to  say  anything  else,  consumes  its  sim- 
ple food  with  gratitude,  and  is  con- 
tented with  one  perch  through  a  whole 
summer's  day.    We  used  to  put  them 
out  in  a  great  elm-tree  by  the  gate  of 
the  stable-yard,  and  there  they  would 
sit  all  through  the  afternoon  in  perfect 
happiness.    The  young  thrushes  were 
always  restless,  dissatisfied,  their  tails 
draggly,  jumping  about  as  if  they  had 
hysterics,    pining,    getting   caught   by 
cats,  —  a  perpetual   thorn   in  a  boy's 
flesh.    There  is  nothing  so  analogous 
to  the  care  of  them,  in  the  experience 
of  later  life,  as  coloring  a  meerschaum 
pipe.    Moreover,  the  rearing  of  a  song- 
ster is  a  constant  tax  on  a  boy's  faith. 


Its  infantile  notes  give  little  promise, 
and  he  has  to  believe  that  this  creature 
which  constantly  declines  its  food, 
which  has  to  be  tempted  and  cherished 
like  a  malade  imaginaire^  will  reward 
all  these  cares  by  glorious  song  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  But  the  jackdaw 
makes  him  no  promises,  raises  no  false 
hopes,  begins  on  the  note  which  will 
last  him  all  his  life  through  for  ex- 
pressing his  gladness  in  living  and  the 
joy  of  oatmeal. 

It  was  neither  in  the  garden  nor  in 
the  wood  that  we  found  our  jackdaws. 
When  one  has  left  the  low-lying 
marshy  house  of  the  moor-hen,  and  the 
lane  with  its  crumbly  wall  beloved  of 
the  blue-tits,  one  may  proceed  to  climb 
up  through  the  alternate  shades  and 
sunshines  of  the  wood  which  was  our 
great  bird-nesting  preserve.  The  wood- 
argus  will  flit  before  us  across  the  sun- 
lit spaces,  the  fritillary  glance  over  the 
flnshkig  bracken,  and  finally  we  may 
arrive  panting  and  perspiring  at  the 
head  of  the  hillside.  Here  is  a  bank, 
with  a  wonderful  tangle  of  bramble 
and  honeysuckle  over  which  the  bees 
are  humming  and  the  little  blue  butter- 
flies coming  and  going,  like  gems,  from 
the  field  of  lucerne  beyond  it.  But 
when  one  climbs  up  the  gap  in  the 
bank  one  looks  forth  over  a  scene 
which  at  once  takes  the  eye  from  all 
the  nearer  objects.  At  two  miles'  dis- 
tance twinkle  the  waves  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  the  bay  over  which  Mrs. 
Leigh  looked  so  long  for  the  coming 
of  the  good  ship  Rose.  The  cliffs  ou 
which  the  waves  of  that  sea  thundered 
were  the  jackdaws'  home  ;  they  were 
two  miles  from  our  home,  and  every 
bush  and  every  turn  of  the  road  in 
that  two  mile  ramble  was  full  of  its  own 
associations.  At  the  angle  of  the  lane 
which  led  from  our  house  to  the  high- 
road a  little  stream  creeps  out  on  to  the 
great  thoroughfare,  moist  even  in  the 
dry  est  weather.  Once,  in  a  dry  spring, 
peeping  cautiously  round  the  corner, 
we  had  seen  a  little  covey  of  house* 
martins  settled  in  the  oozy  mud  which 
that  tiny  rivulet  afforded,  an  oasis  in 
the  midst  of  surrounding  dryness. 
They  were  busy  collecting  mud  for  the 
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nests  which  thej  built  beneath  the 
eaves.  We  stole  back,  for  a  stone  ; 
the  martins  saw  the  quick  movement  of 
the  arm,  and  rose  as  the  stone  came  to 
them,  but  it  glanced  from  the  ground 
at  an  angle  beyond  the  calculation  of 
any  house-martin,  and,  on  its  ricochet, 
caught  one  of  the  birds  from  beneath. 
It  fell  dead,  and  we  rushed  out  in  tri- 
umph to  secure  it,  with  a  joy  which  no 
rocketing  pheasant,  cleanly  killed,  can 
bring  to  a  grown  sportsman's  heart. 
It  was  so  beautiful  with  its  dark  steel- 
blue  back  and  snowy  patch  over  the 
tail  and  white  under  parts  I  Then  the 
way  led  on  past  the  home  of  a  great 
friend  of  ours  who  owned  a  single- 
barrelled  gun,  and  under  the  shade 
of  great  elm-trees,  where  once,  for  a 
whole  summer,  we  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeiug  a  chaffinch,  with  three 
or  four  white  feathers  in  his  tail,  but 
had  never  been  able  to  secure  him. 
Thereafter  the  road  led  off  to  the  left, 
and  we  were  soon  on  high  ground, 
whence  we  could  see  the  sea  sparkling 
on  our  right,  and  where  we  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  put  up  a  yellow-hammer 
whose  habit  was  to  go  on  along  the 
hedge  before  us  in  a  succession  of 
short  flights,  perching  continually  on 
the  top  of  some  low  bush,  and  sending 
to  us  his  plaintive  song  on  two  notes. 
We  could  rely  on  him  to  furnish  us 
sport  in  this  fashion  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  our  road  ;  then  he  would  tire 
of  our  persecutions  and  turn  back, 
low-flying,  towards  the  place  from 
which  we  bad  started  him.  Thence 
the  way  began  to  bend  downwards. 
We  had  left  all  houses  behind  us,  and 
went  between  steep,  gorse-clad  banks 
with  little  in  them  that  made  sport  for 
us.  Occasionally  we  would  see  a  wren 
creeping  so  close  in  the  thick  golden- 
blossomed  bushes  as  to  be  almost  invis- 
ible ;  or  a  yellow-hammer  would  perch 
on  their  tops,  utter  his  notes  once,  and 
then  away  whither  we  did  not  care  to 
follow  him  through  the  prickly  thicket ; 
or  a  thrush  would  rise  from  grubbing 
at  the  foot  of  a  bush  and  elude  us  in 
like  manner.  Presently  we  reached 
the  lower  ground  where,  from  a  little 
grove  of   small  roadside  elms,  a  red- 


backed  shrike  would  fly  out  and  go 
before  us,  much  as  the  yellow-hammei' 
had  done,  but  with  longer  flights  and 
greater  shyness,  now  and  again  rattling 
out  his  anger  at  our  intrusion.  The 
hedges  here  were  a  very  high  and  thick 
tangle  of  brambles  and  wild^rowing 
things.  Somewhere  among  them  was 
the  shrike's  nest,  doubtless,  but  it 
never  happened  to  us  to  find  it,  though 
we  searched  often  and  long.  After 
this  all  road  and  hedges  ceased,  and  we 
seemed  to  be  coming  to  the  world's 
end,  for  there  were  no  houses  nor  any 
sign  of  cultivation  —  only,  on  our  left, 
a  high  rising  hillside  of  gorse,  and  on 
the  right,  the  sea  whose  cliffs  rose  ever 
more  steeply  as  we  went  on.  At  two 
fields'  distance  or  so  we  would  see  rab- 
bits sitting  out  on  the  short-nibbled 
grass  which  grew  on  the  narrowing 
level  stretch  between  the  furzy  hillside 
and  the  cliffs ;  but  before  we  cnmc 
within  measurable  distance  of  them 
they  were  gone,  into  the  gorse  or  to 
their  holes  in  the  cliffside.  But  by 
this  time  we  would  have  seen  many 
jackdaws  passing  us  overhead,  going  to 
or  from  their  nests  in  the  cliffs  ;  the 
clamor  of  many  voices,  joining  in  the 
simple  chorus  of  '^  Jack  I  "  would  be 
reaching  us,  and  soon,  peering  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  we  would  see  them 
coming  and  going  like  bees  round  a 
hive. 

By  this  time,  too,  they  would  be 
growing  aware  of  our  approach,  and 
the  clamor  would  increase  by  way  of 
protest,  a  protest  which  broke  forth  tea 
times  more  clamorous  when  we  rolled 
a  stone  down  rattling  among  their 
homes ;  then  their  cries  would  grow 
deafening.  From  among  them  a  dark 
thing  would  sometimes  sweep  out  like 
an  arrow  over  the  sea,  as  our  stone 
went  down  the  cliff ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  shrill,  piercing  cry  would 
come  from  high  above  our  heads.  The 
dark  an*ow  would  slant  upwards 
towards  the  cry,  and  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  caught  it  we  would  see  it  to  be  a 
hen  kestrel  who  had  darted  out  from 
her  cliff-home  and  gone  aloft  to  remon- 
strate together  with  her  spouse,  on  this 
invasion  of  their  domesticity. 
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The  kestrel's  nest  was  rather  beyond 
our  hopes.  We  could  see  it,  a  bigger 
heap  of  sticks  than  any  that  the  jack- 
daws had  gathered,  perched  on  a  pin- 
nacle of  cliff  inaccessible  equally  from 
above  or  from  below.  The  sole  means 
of  getting  to  it  appeared  to  be  by  a  rope 
from  the  top  ;  but  though  we  often 
discussed  the  project  of  lowering  each 
other  over  we  never  put  it  into  effect 
by  reason  of  the  providential  absence 
of  a  suitable  rope.  So  at  the  kestrels 
we  could  only  look  and  wonder  as  at 
something  beyond  our  best  ambitions. 
In  the  mean  time  we  found  sufficient 
danger  and  delight  in  scrambling  about 
the  shaly  cliff  in  search  of  the  more 
accessible  jackdaws'  nests.  One  would 
be  on  a  niche  or  platform  of  the  cliff's 
face,  another  in  the  mouth  of  a  hole 
which  a  rabbit  had  deserted  for  a  more 
convenient  dwelling.  We  found  them 
in  all  ages  and  stages ;  youngsters 
almost  able  to  fly,  newly  hatched 
nakednesses  with  hardly  tlie  rudiments 
of  tails,  eggs  hard  set  and  eggs  newly 
laid.  And  all  the  while  that  we  were 
taking  this  census  of  the  younger  popu- 
lation the  old  ones  would  be  sweeping 
around  us,  almost  brushing  us  with 
their  wings  and  threatening,  with  ex- 
clamations of  "  Jack  I  "  in  the  most 
menacing  key,  to  send  us  hurtling  down 
into  the  waters  beneath.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  taken  but  a  little  impetus 
to  do  this,  for  the  cliff  was  of  slaty 
shillet,  bound  here  and  there  by  tus- 
socks and  platforms  of  grass  or  by  tufts 
of  the  sea-pink.  The  shillet  slipped 
from  beneath  our  feet  and  gave  a 
very  insecure  hold,  but  our  nerve  was 
perfect  and  the  schoolboy's  special 
providence  protected  us,  —  in  which 
saying  likely  enough  there  is  some 
tautology.  Above,  the  shillet  still 
cropped  up  from  the  yellow  grass,  and 
was  the  well-beloved  basking  place  of 
grayling  butterflies  who  would  rest  in- 
visible on  the  grey  lichen-grown  boul- 
ders. But  we  recked  little  of  them 
when  our  hands,  our  pockets,  our  caps 
were  full  of  young  jackdaws  crying 
piteously  «*  Jack  I  "  ;  to  which  cries 
the  parents  responded  with  deeper 
notes  in  the  same  sense,  pursuing  us 


and  beating  around  our  heads  as  the 
Furies  pursued  and  hunted  Orestes. 
But  our  hard  little  hearts  were  deaf  to 
the  pathos  of  the  mutual  cries,  and  de- 
lightedly we  bore  off  the  youngsters 
who,  sooth  to  say,  soon  accepted  their 
orphanhood  and  their  foster  parents 
with  something  like  Oriental  philos- 
ophy. They  would  sit  all  day  on  the 
bough  of  the  great  elm-tree  on  which 
we  had  put  them,  outside  the  doors  of 
the  stable  yard,  contented  so  long  as 
they  might  intermittently  say  '^  Jack  I  " 
and  have  frequent  globules  of  pasty 
oatmeal  thrust  down  their  gullets. 

We  have  said  that  we  never  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  kestrels  from 
these  cliffs  ;  but,  for  all  that,  we  had 
more  than  one  young  kestrel  as  a  pet, 
the  gift  of  a  connection  by  marriage  of 
Joe's  brother,  who  was  ^^summat  in 
the  gaming  way,"  —  a  phrase  which 
might  mean  a  gambler  or  a  game- 
keeper, but,  in  its  real  sense,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  signified  a 
poacher.  They  were  wild-eyed  cap- 
tives, these  beautiful  creatures,  with 
the  richest  chestnut  plumage  melting 
into  the  most  delicate  pearl-ash  grey. 
They  were  not  always  thus.  When 
they  came  to  us  they  were  little  balls 
of  grey  fluff,  but  even  then  with  an 
eye  that  was  a  thing  to  wonder  at  and 
a  beak  which  cleft  chasms  out  of  our 
small  fingers.  Their  demeanor  alter- 
nated between  passionate  struggles  for 
freedom  and  an  air  of  sullen  indiffer- 
ence, but  they  always  in  either  mood 
showed  a  healthy  appetite  for  their  raw 
meat.  We  have  heard  that  the  experi- 
ence of  others  has  been  more  fortu- 
nate ;  but,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of 
them  went,  we  had  no  joy  of  kestrels 
in  captivity. 

Of  all  bii*ds  which  we  tried  in  captiv- 
ity ("  as  pets,"  we  used  to  call  it,  for 
euphony),  none  were  so  successful  as 
members  of  the  corvine  family,  as  jack- 
daws, magpies,  and  that  small  relation 
of  the  crows,  the  starling.  None  of 
them  ever  talked,  though  their  educa- 
tion was  the  passion  of  our  young  lives. 
We  had  been  told  that  starlings  would 
talk  only  when  their  tongues  had  been 
cleft   by  a  sharp   sixpence  ;   but   we 
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could  never  bring  ourselves  to  the 
point  of  performing  the  operation,  and 
moreover  sixpences  were  rare.  But 
tlio  starling,  though  he  did  not  talk 
with  the  tongues  of  men,  was  forever 
chattering,  invincibly  cheerful  though 
he  lived  in  a  cage.  The  jackdaws  did 
not  live  in  a  cage,  yet  their  cheerful- 
ness was  not  in  proportion  to  their 
wider  liberty,  —  the  liberty  of  the 
clipped  wing.  They,  however,  we 
were  pleased  to  think,  did  talk.  True 
they  said  but  the  one  word  '^  Jack  I  " 
but  they  said  it  very  often  ;  there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  their  mastery  of 
it,  and  we  longed  for  the  time  when 
the  years,  bringing  the  philosophic 
fuind,  should  add  wisdom  and  variety 
to  their  tones.  In  youth  they  were  a 
monotonous  rusty  black,  as  monoto- 
nous as  their  language  and  as  their 
manners,  for,  after  all,  the  jackdaw  is 
deflcient  in  social  talent ;  his  virtues 
Are  sterling  and  respectable,  but  he 
does  not  charm. 

Of  all  pets  that  ever  we  kept,  the 
most  charming,  certainly,  was  the  mag- 
pie. It  was  full  of  varying  moods  and 
humors,  truly  ;  but  none  of  them  in 
the  least  akin  to  melancholy,  whereas 
4,he  normal  disposition  of  the  jackdaws 
was  undoubtedly  sombre.  At  times 
the  magpie  was  as  gay  as  the  starling 
himself  ;  but  he  did  not  exhibit  the 
«ame  unreasonable  and  wearisome 
cheerfulness.  If  he  had  been  shut 
up  iu  a  cage  which  wore  out  his  tail- 
feathers,  he  would  have  bitten  the 
wicker  bars  to  splinters.  He  was  capa- 
ble of  very  genuine  anger,  and  inex- 
haustible in  his  ingenuity  for  mischief. 
His  shape  and  movement,  and  the 
bright  motley  of  his  plumage,  were  a 
joy  to  the  eye ;  he  was  a  Cavalier  to 
the  jackdaw's  Puritan.  The  starling 
was  handsome  enough,  with  the  sheen 
of  his  green  and  purple-mottled  back, 
but  you  had  to  come  close  to  his  cage 
to  appreciate  him.  The  magpie  at- 
tracted you  from  afar,  only  gaining 
Added  grace  on  a  closer  view  which 
revealed  a  gloss  of  gayer  colors  on 
what  affar  off  had  looked  like  black  ; 
a  near  view  was  required,  too,  to  recog- 
nize the  unspeakable  spirit  of  mischief 


which  abode  in  his  wicked  grey  eye. 
For  months  he  was  to  us  a  pure  joy,  — 
to  the  gardenei's  a  joy  not  altogether 
unmixed,  for  he  was  forever  playing 
harlequin  to  their  pantaloon.  Like 
most  practical  jokers,  he  erred  in  going 
too  far.  One  day  he  amused  himself 
most  excellently  in  uprooting  a  clump 
of  geraniums  just  bedded  out.  He  was 
quite  fearless,  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
his  free  spirit  to  obliterate  his  three- 
pronged  footmarks  on  the  newly  turned 
earth.  Clipped  in  the  wing  as  he  was, 
he  was  always  a  little  too  fleet  for  the 
best  of  human  pursuers.  It  was  a 
strange  shambling,  side-long  progress, 
aided  by  short  flights  of  a  few  yards  at 
a  time,  when  his  wing  had  not  been 
lately  pruned ;  but  it  generally  served 
him  well  enough  to  take  him  to  some 
low-branched  tree,  and  once  there  no 
man  had  a  chance  of  catching  him.  It 
needed  extraordinary  iugenuity  to  cap- 
ture him  for  his  periodical  clipping,  for 
his  cunning  was  greater  even  than  his 
agility.  Altogether  he  had  fared  far 
better  than  most  of  our  pets,  and  we 
looked  on  him  quite  as  a  permanent 
fixture  and  a  perpetual  joy,  but  two 
days  after  his  little  joke  with  the  gera- 
niums he  was  missing.  We  called  for 
him  and  sought  him  high  and  low,  in 
all  his  favorite  haunts,  but  we  never 
heard  again  the  chuckling  response  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  greet  us.  To 
this  day  his  fate  remains  veiled  in  the 
deepest  mystery,  only  —  we  make  no 
specific  charge  against  any  one — but 
it  is  significant  tliat  his  disappearance 
should  have  followed  so  closely  on  his 
exploit  with  the  geraniums.  After  all 
it  was  but  a  little  matter.  What  would 
they  have  said  if  we  had  had  for  a  pet 
Charles  Dickens's  raven  which  ate  up 
a  grand  piano  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  front  staircase  ? 

We  never  had  a  raven.  We  used  to 
see  ravens  sometimes  flying  high  above 
those  cliffs  in  which  we  found  the  jack« 
daws'  nests.  We  knew, — as  boys  do 
know  things,  of  their  inner  conscious- 
ness or  some  other  unimpeachable  tes- 
timony (as  a  matter  of  fact  we  think 
Joe  had  said  so)  —  that  ravens  did 
actually  nest  further   along  in   those 
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cliffs,  where  they  rose  higher  and  more 
sheer  from  the  sea.  But  we  never 
went  80  far  afield  as  those  great  preci- 
pices, and  even  if  we  had  reached  their 
feet  or  summits  we  could  no  more  have 
arrived  at  the  ravens'  nests  than  if 
they  had  been  in  another  planet.  The 
few  ravens  we  have  seen  in  captivity 
behaved  themselves  rather  after  the 
staid  manner  of  the  jackdaws  ;  they 
had  none  of  the  engaging  social  qual- 
ities of  the  magpie. 

Long  after  we  had  left  boyhood  be- 
hind us  we  met  the  most  amusing  pet 
of  our  acquaintance.  He  too  was  of 
the  corvine  tribe,  but  he  came  from 
Australia,  was  called,  in  fact,  an  Aus- 
tralian magpie,  though  he  looked  rather 
more  like  a  saddle-backed  crow.  We 
were  staying  in  the  house  of  his  owner 
when  he  arrived.  A  large  plate  of 
meat  was  set  for  him  on  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  house ;  but  he  paid  a 
dilettante  attention  to  the  victuals,  oc- 
cupying himself  chiefly  with  a  scrutiny 
of  the  house  and  his  new  surroundings, 
while  on  his  side  he  was  the  cynosure 
of  the  eyes  of  all  the  family  gazing  at 
the  new  pet  from  the  drawing-room 
windows.  Other  pets  of  the  house 
were  three  very  large  black  cats,  great 
favorites,  immensely  spoiled,  and  very 
dignified  and  lazy.  As  we  regarded 
the  antipodean  somewhat  scornfully 
dallying  with  his  dinner,  we  saw  one 
of  these  solemn  black  monsters  ad- 
vancing at  its  usual  dignified  pace 
towards  him.  A  cry  arose  from  the 
assembled  family,  *^  Oh,  Tigris  will  kill 
the  magpie  I  "  The  head  of  the  family 
desired  to  await  developments.  There 
was  a  painful  suspense  of  breath,  as 
we  watched  the  shaggy  black  Persian 
advancing  on  the  plate  and  the  magpie 
with  a  steady,  unhurried  step.  The 
magpie  stood  aside  from  the  plate, 
and,  with  head  well  on  one  side, 
watched  the  on-coming  robber.  There 
was  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  glance 
of  that  wicked  grey  eye,  but  it  was  all 
lost  on  the  dignified  composure  of  the 
Persian  who,  without  deigning  to  look 
at  the  magpie,  proceeded  to  sniff  at  the 
contents  of  the  plate.  The  bird,  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue)  waited  till  the  black 


whiskero    came   inquiringly   over   the 
edge  of  the  plate  ;  then  he  made  one 
sudden  hop,  lunged  once,  with  a  light- 
ning stroke  of  his  beak,  at  the  beauti- 
ful glossy  black  muzzle,  and  was  back 
again  in  his  watchful  attitude  so  quickly 
that  one  almost  felt  disposed  to  doubt 
if  he  had  ever  left  it.    There  was  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  cat.    That 
lightning  stroke  of  the  beak  had  much 
the  same  effect  on  the  Persian  as  if  a 
bomb  had  burst  somewhere  in  its  mid- 
dle.   It  leaped  with  a  yell  five  paces 
backward,  its  legs  extended,  every  sep- 
arate hair  of  its  long  fur  standing  off  it 
at  full  length.    When  it  reached  the 
ground  it  hesitated  not  for  one   mo- 
ment ;  no  fleeting  notion  of  vengeance 
crossed  its  mind  ;   with  head  and  tail 
depressed,  in  manner  as  unlike  as  pos- 
sible to  its  dignified  approach,  it  re- 
treated  at  a  good  round  trot  to  the 
shrubbery  whence  it  had  come.    The 
magpie  slowly  relaxed  its  attentive  as- 
pect, and  as  it  addressed  itself  once 
more  to  the  plate  of  viands  there  were 
those  among  the  spectators  at  the  win- 
dow who  were  ready  to  aver  most  sol- 
emnly that  they  saw   it  wink.     The 
comedy  was  not  yet  finished.    Before 
our  laughter   at   the    discomfiture    of 
Tigris  had  died  away,  a  second  Per- 
sian, Darius,  emerged  from  the  shrub- 
bery in  the  same  stately  fashion.    The 
bird  at  once  resumed  the  statuesque 
pose.    In  the  same  manner  as  before 
the  cat  advanced  ;  the  bird  repeated  its 
tactics  with  the  same  triumphant  re- 
sults ;  and  within  two  minutes  of  its 
first   advance   the   cat  was  retreating 
with  undignified  haste  to  recover  its 
composure  in  the  haven  of  the  shrub- 
bery.   There  was  yet  another  act.    The 
third  cat  came  on  the  scene,  approached 
the  plate,  met  with  a  like  reception  ; 
and  he  too  rejoined  his  stricken  com- 
panions in  the  laurels.    It  was  evident 
that  the  cats  had  played  the  game  in 
the  spirit  of  those  who  go  into  a  ^'  Hoax 
Exhibition  "  at  a  charitable  bazaar,  the 
first  comers  revealing  nothing  to  Uiose 
who  follow  them  of  the  nature  of  the 
entertainment   which    they   will    find 
within. 
From  this  day  forth,  however,  the 
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Australian  magpie  was  headman  of  all 
the  pets  on  tibe  premises,  and  none 
dared  interfere  with  him  any  more. 
His  first  success  encouraged  him  to 
further  triumphs.  He  used  to  lie  in 
wait,  screwed  up  in  a  comer,  on  the 
stone  steps  by  which  the  nursemaids, 
with  the  children,  descended  the  ter- 
race. As  they  stepped  past  him  he 
would  dash  out,  with  a  bark  like  a  dog 
(though  we  believe  the  native  Austra- 
lian dingo  is  voiceless)  and,  with  a  dab 
of  his  vicious  beak  on  the  unprotected 
ankles  of  the  maids,  so  frighten  them 
that  they  almost  dropped  the  babies. 
This  was  his  favorite  pastime,  until  he 
had  established  so  complete  a  reign  of 
terror  that  this  part  at  least  of  his  occu- 
pation was  gone.  His  crowning  impu- 
dence, however,  was  exhibited  when 
the  regimental  band  of  the  neighboring 
garrison  came  over  to  play  at  a  garden- 
party.  The  soldiers,  arranged  in  the 
usual  circle,  were  discoursing  popular 
airs  under  the  conduct  of  a  glorious 
individual  who  beat  time  very  impres- 
sively in  the  centre.  The  display  of 
martial  bravery  should  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  reverence  in  any  one, 
most  of  all,  as  might  have  been 
thought,  in  a  colonist.  The  magpie, 
however,  utterly  unimpressed,  crept 
between  the  legs  of  the  corneUdirpisUmy 
and,  taking  a  position  within  the  circle 
opposite  to  the  bandmaster,  began 
mimicking  his  rather  pompous  gestures 
with  so  ludicrously  successful  a  carica- 
ture that  the  gallant  tune  came  to  an 
untimely  end  in  the  uncontrollable 
laughter  of  the  performers.  This  was 
his  last  great  effort.  His  talent  for 
practical  joking  brought  him  into  so 
much  disfavor  that,  chiefly  through  the 
petticoated  influence  of  the  nursery,  he 
was  expelled  as  remorsely  as  any  other 
anarchist ;  and  his  genius  now  finds 
fewer  opportunities  in  the  less  con- 
genial atmosphere  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens. 
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From  The  Contemponry  BeTiew. 
VIBGIL  IN  THE  COUNTBY. 

lo  togUer6  il  poeta  dalle  senole  degli  emditie 
dalle  aoademie  del  letterati,  dalle  aule  del  potent!, 
e  lo  re8titair6  a  te,  o  popolo  di  agri  ooltori  e  di 
layoratori,  o  popolo  yero  d*Italia-Egll  k  sangue 
TOBtro  e  Toetra  anima :  egU  h  an  antioo  f  ratello,  nn 
paesano,  un  agriooltore,  nn  lavoratore  italioo,  che 
dalle  rive  del  Minoio  sail  al  Gampidoglio  e  dal  Cam- 
pidogllo  all'  Olimpo.  —  G.  Carducci. 
(Per  la  Inangnradone  d*un  monumento  a  Virgilio.) 

To  Virgil  the  problems  of  existence 
appeared  in  a  less  complex  form  than 
to  the  great  Roman  poet  who  preceded 
him.  Like  Lucretius,  he  was  drawn  to 
the  conception  of  nature  as  a  divine 
force,  but  he  shaped  it  in  his  own  in- 
tellectual mould.  He  could  not  think 
of  such  a  force  except  as  beneficent, 
and  thus  the  tilling  of  the  soil  became 
to  him  a  holy  ministry,  a  kind  of  sacra- 
ment. The  cultivator  was  the  priest 
who  gave  the  gift  on  tlie  altar  to  the 
people.  He  co-operated  in  a  divine 
scheme  of  which  man,  nay,  and  the 
very  gods,  were  the  inevitable  instru- 
ments. 

The  idea  that  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  is,  in  a  way,  acting  a  consecrated 
part,  was  not  confined  to  Virgil ;  it  is 
noticeable,  for  instance,  in  that  beauti- 
ful essay  of  Cicero  on  old  age,  of  which 
Montaigne  said,  '*  11  donne  Papp^tit  de 
vieillir."  After  declaring  that  nothing 
contributes  so  much  to  a  happy  old  age 
as  the  management  of  a  country  estate 
with  its  well-ordered  vineyards,  olive 
groves  and  plantations,  Cicero  answers 
the  possible  objection,  ''What  is  the 
good  of  all  this  when  you  are  too  old  to 
hope  to  see  your  labors  fulfilled  and 
rewarded  ?  "  in  the  noble  words  :  "  If 
any  one  should  ask  the  cultivator  for 
whom  he  plants,  let  him  not  hesitate 
to  make  this  reply  :  '  For  the  immortal 
gods  who,  as  they  willed  me  to  inherit 
these  possessions  from  my  forefathers, 
so  would  have  me  hand  them  on  to 
those  that  shall  come  after.'  " 

To  rejoice  in  the  good  things  of  na- 
ture, the  beautiful  earth,  the  glorious 
sun,  the  fruitful  fields,  was  for  Virgil 
almost  an  act  of  worship  ;  had  he  been 
told  that  a  preacher  would  arise  who 
turned  from  the  genial  light  as  from  a 
snare,  he  would  have  charged  him  with 
blasphemy.    The  view  of  the  visible 
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world  filled  bim  with  pioas  exultation  ; 
but  besides  being  a  religious  man, 
Virgil  was  an  artist,  and  nature  de- 
lighted him  because  it  is  such  excellent 
art.  In  looking  at  a  meadow  he  felt 
what  Balzac  felt  when  he  said,  ^*  Oh  I 
Yoilk  la  vraie  litt^rature  I  II  n'y  a 
jamais  de  faute  de  style  dans  une 
prairie." 

Yirgirs  own  origin  (not  differing 
much  from  that  of  Shakespeare)  had  a 
lasting  effect  in  determining  his  char- 
acter. He  never  became  a  thorough 
townsman ;  even  in  his  appearance 
there  was  said  to  be  something  coun- 
tryfied.  All  his  life  he  felt  keenly  the 
loss  of  his  father's  farm  on  the  Mincio. 
The  Civil  Wars  which  ended  with  the 
fall  of  the  Republic  at  Fhilippi,  were 
the  cause  of  the  confiscations  in  which 
Virgil's  property  was  involved.  Cre- 
mona having  backed  Pompey,  its  terri- 
tory was  given  to  the  soldiers  who 
fought  against  him  and  in  favor  of  Au- 
gustus. The  Mantovano,  being  near 
at  hand,  had  the  same  fate  meted  out 
to  it.  Scholara  have  not  yet  decided 
the  exact  locality  of  the  poet's  estate, 
though  every  villager  of  Pietole  is 
ready  to  stake  his  life  on  Dante's  accu- 
racy in  placing  it  in  that  commune. 
Tradition  in  such  cases  is  not  to  be 
lightly  set  aside,  but  strong  reasons 
have  been  advanced  for  thinking  that 
the  farm  lay  farther  away  from  Man- 
tua and  nearer  to  where  the  Mincio 
leaves  the  Lake  of  Garda.  This  situa- 
tion gives  the  scenery  of  the  "Ec- 
logues "  with  the  gentle  hills  so  often 
described  in  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Virgil  was  thinking  less  of  Sicily 
than  of  his  childhood's  home  when  he 
wrote  these  early  poems,  in  several  of 
which  he  alludes  to  his  own  troubles 
under  what  must  have  been  then  a 
transparent  disguise.  It  seems  that, 
touched  by  his  songs,  Augustus  inter- 
vened to  save  "  all  that  land  where  the 
hills  begin  to  decline  and  by  an  easy 
declivity  to  sink  their  ridges  as  far  as 
the  water  and  the  old  beeches  whose 
tops  are  now  broken,"  but  that,  either 
because  it  was  difficult  to  make  an  ex- 
ception in  his  favor  or  from  some  other 
cause,  the  imperial   benevolence  was 


speedily  revoked.  He  describes  the 
neighbors  bewailing  the  loss  of  him  : 
"  Who  would  now  be  their  poet  ? " 
The  farm  hands  know  snatehes  of  his 
verses,  just  as  Verdi's  peasants  at 
Busseto  sing  his  airs  as  they  follow  the 
plough. 

If  Virgil  ever  did  hear  any  of  his 
lines  repeated  by  peasant  folk,  one  may 
be  sure  that  he  was  better  pleased  by 
it  than  by  many  a  loftier  sign  of  popu- 
larity. He  evidently  listened  with 
pleasure  to  folk-songs  ;  he  would  never 
have  spoken  with  scorn,  like  the  old 
poet  Ennius,  of  *Uhe  songs  of  fauns 
and  bards  of  ancient  times."  He 
makes  the  long-haired  bard  Topas  sing 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  rain  and  light- 
ning, the  seasons,  man,  and  cattle,  at 
the  banquet  of  Dido.  He  notices  the 
wife  singing  over  her  household  tasks 
and  the  shepherd  youths  whose  high 
voices  send  a  thrill  of  passion  through 
the  summer  nights.  Any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  Italian  folk-songs  of 
to-day  must  fancy  that  he  catches  in 
the  exquisite  songs  of  Damon  and  Al- 
phesiboeus  something  more  than  the 
popular  spirit  —  almost  the  words,  here 
and  there,  of  folk-poets  of  long  ago. 

Virgil  observecl,  and  remembered, 
and  even  when  he  is  most  conventional 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  truth,  of 
experience.  In  the  first  place,  his  en- 
joyment is  so  sincere  that  even  an 
artificial  setting  could  not  make  the 
substance  of  his  picture  false.  He 
actually  thought  that  a  town  mansion 
crammed  with  hric-^-brac  bought  or 
looted  (which  made  a  Roman  house  of 
that  period  almost  as  impossible  to 
turn  round  in  as  an  English  house  of 
this)  was  a  less  agreeable  place  to  live 
in  than  a  plain  farm  interior,  sur- 
rounded by  the  luxury  of  the  country- 
side. 

Who  was  ever  dull  in  the  country 
that  had  eyes  and  ears  —  if  there  were 
nothing  but  the  birds,  who  could  be 
dull  ?  Virgil  knew  them  well ;  he 
watched  the  winged  legions  as  they 
hastened  to  the  woods  at  dusk ;  he 
took  attentive  note  of  the  larks  and  the 
kingfishers,  the  chattering  swallows 
skimming  over  the  pools  before  rain. 
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the  wood-pigeon  cooing  itself  lioarse, 
and  the  sweeter  turtle-dove  in  its  airy 
elm.  He  has  been  blamed  for  making 
the  nightingale  bemoan  her  lost  young 
which  the  cruel  ploughman  had  taken 
unfledged  from  the  nest ;  because,  it  is 
objected,  the  nightingale  does  not  sing 
after  the  eggs  are  hatched  ;  but  if  the 
objector  would  take  the  train  to  Mantua 
in  June  he  would  hear  nightingales 
singing  so  loud  in  the  woods  through 
which  the  railway  passes  as  it  nears 
the  morass,  that  they  drown  the  noise 
of  the  engine.  Climate  and  environ- 
ment have  much  influence  on  birds' 
singing.  Italians  say  that  the  robin  is 
not  a  singing-bird,  and  I  have  certainly 
never  heard  it  sing  in  Italy.  Nightin- 
gales stop  singing  sooner  in  northern 
than  in  southern  climes,  and  the  En- 
glish critic,  though  right  as  to  his  own 
birds,  was  wrong  as  to  Virgil's  ;  a  point 
worth  mentioning,  trifling  as  it  seems, 
for  the  reason  that  it  shows  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  decide  offhand  upon  the 
reality  or  unreality  of  the  whole  class 
of  Bucolics  unless  you  know  the  coun- 
try which  inspired  them.  A  more 
grounded  reproach  against  this  partic- 
ular passage  would  be  that  it  is  not 
mourning  which  makes  the  nightingale 
pour  out  his  passionate  soul  in  song  ; 
it  is  hope,  desire,  pain,  perhaps  —  not 
regret.  But  the  error  belongs  to  the 
legend-weaver,  to  the  child-man  to 
whom  all  the  songs  of  birds  sounded 
sad ;  who,  in  Sclavonic  lands,  inter- 
preted even  the  cuckoo's  cry  to  mean  a 
dirge. 

Virgil  has  one  bird-picture  which 
now,  at  least,  is  more  English  than 
Italian :  that  of  the  rooks  bustling 
among  the  branches  of  the  tall  trees 
and  cawing  joyfully  because  the  rain  is 
over,  happy  in  their  nests  and  little 
ones.  The  rookery  remains  in  En- 
gland with  certain  other  free,  wild 
things  intermixed  closely  with  cultiva- 
tion that  give  a  sense  of  the  unex- 
pected to  the  English  wold  for  which 
in  Italy  one  has  to  go  to  the  pathless 
Haremme  or  the  bare,  mysterious  des- 
erts of  the  south.  It  is  surprising, 
by  the  by,  not  how  many,  but  how  few, 
suggestions  of  a  wilder  nature  can  be 


found  in  Virgil's  mral  poetry.  The 
land  under  cultivation  (according  to 
some  calculations  a  larger  area  than  at 
present)  must  have  exhibited  the  same 
signs  of  orderly  arrangement,  of  minute 
utilization  of  the  smallest  spaces,  that  a 
well-cared-for  Italian  estate  exhibits 
to-day.  Probably  it  was  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  then  as  now,  that  farming  was 
most  scientifically  practised  ;  we  know 
that  the  chief  irrigatory  canals  date 
from  Roman  times.  As  Virgil's  land- 
scape is  north  Italian  with  the  back- 
ground which  we  feel  even  when  we 
do  not  see  it,  of  the  ^<  atrial  Alps,"  so 
his  peasant  is  essentially  a  north  Italian 
contadino.  Let  us  inquire  what  kind  of 
life  he  led. 

The  luxuries  which  the  Virgilian 
husbandman  allows  himself  in  the  way 
of  food  are  fruit,  chestnuts,  and  pressed 
curd,  the  modern  mascherpone,  A 
salad  or  a  drink  made  with  pounded 
garlic  and  thyme  refreshes  him  after 
mowing  the  sweet  hay  through  the 
precious  hours  when  the  morning  star 
shines  in  the  sunrise.  At  noon  he 
sleeps  under  a  tree  while  the  herds  low 
not  far  off.  When  the  smoke  rises 
from  the  village  and  the  shadows 
lengthen  on  the  hills,  he  returns  to  the 
house  where  the  girls  are  carding  wool 
and  the  wife  is  boiling  down  sweet 
wine  which  makes  an  excellent  drink. 
She  finds  time  to  ply  the  shuttle,  be- 
tween her  other  occupations,  singing 
as  she  weaves  to  make  the  toil  less 
tedious.  There  is  always  indoor  work 
for  women  to  do  where  they  spin 
the  clothes  of  the  family ;  only  when 
the  indestructible  frieze  made  from 
the  peasants'  own  fleeces  is  replaced  by 
shoddy  cotton,  are  women  set  to  do 
men's  work  out  of  doors.  That  never- 
ending  spinning  was  a  bond  of  union, 
too,  between  all  classes ;  <'  quando 
Berta  filava,"  say  the  Italian  peasants 
remembering  the  queen  who  spun.  I 
have  seen  a  coat  made  from  what  was 
possibly  the  last  piece  of  cloth  spun  by 
noble  Italian  hands  ;  it  came  to  Lom- 
bardy  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  a 
grift  from  a  Sardinian  countess. 

When  Virgil's  husbandman  takes  his 
evening  rest,  his  sweet  children  come 
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round  him,  the  girls  modest  and  fair  to 
see,  the  boys  willing  to  work,  not 
spendthrift,  observant  of  religion,  rev- 
erent towards  age.  He  himself  is  a 
careful  observer  of  feast-days,  on  them 
he  abstains  from  all  hard  labor,  only 
doing  such  light  tasks  as  can  offend  no 
god ;  raising  a  fence,  snaring  birds, 
washing  sheep,  or  driving  the  ass  to 
the  town  with  a  load  of  apples,  and 
bringing  back  some  needful  tools. 
Winter  is  his  long  rest-time ;  then  he 
invites  and  accepts  invitations  to  little- 
costing  gaieties.  Yet  in  winter  there 
are  numberless  small  things  to  be 
done  :  storing  olives,  acorns,  and  bay- 
berries  —  those  that  have  been  picked, 
for  some  always  fall  on  the  ground, 
and  under  every  old  bay-tree  there  is 
a  little  forest  of  young  ones ;  a  true 
detail.  (What,  one  would  like  to 
know,  were  bay-berries  used  for  then  ? 
Xow  they  are  made  to  yield  a  strong 
poison).  Hunting  hares  and  netting 
roebuck  are  other  winter  employments, 
and  if  the  peasant  wants  amusement  he 
goes  to  watch  the  herdsmen  in  their 
wrestling  matches.  He  has  also  the 
most  charming  of  toys  —  a  bit  of  gar- 
den, half  kitchen-garden,  half  flower- 
bed. It  is  the  orio  of  the  modern 
peasant,  with  its  sage  and  rosemary, 
its  lettuces  and  leeks,  its  purple  iris 
{Spade  6i  SanV  Antonio)  and  virgin 
lilies. 

A  peasant  who  is  old  and  past  hard 
work  may  even  devote  himself  wholly 
to  a  garden.  Thus  did  the  aged  Cory- 
cian  peasant  turn  a  few  poor,  aban- 
doned aci*es  that  had  been  thought  good 
for  nothing  into  the  sweetest  place  in 
the  world.  Around  he  set  a  fence  of 
thorns,  inside  he  sowed  a  few  vegeta- 
bles, and  planted  simple  flowers.  At 
night  he  could  set  something  on  his 
table,  a  salad,  a  few  onions,  two  or 
three  pears,  and  he  felt  possessed  of 
the  riches  of  kings.  His  roses,  sweet 
as  Piestum's,  were  before  any  one 
else's ;  his  fruit  was  the  earliest  to 
ripen.  And  how  well  his  bees  flour- 
ished ;  what  a  rich  store  of  frothing 
honey  they  furnished  I  Happy  old 
man ! 

The  husbandman  had  nature  always 


with  him  ;  he  lived  with  her  beauty^ 
and  to  live  with  the  beauty  of  nature 
was  worth  all  the  fine  houses  with 
doorposts  set  with  tortoise-shell  and 
cornices  inlaid  with  gold — so  Yirgil 
thought.  Yet  the  farmer's  son  knew 
too  much  of  agriculture  to  imagine  that 
all  was  bliss  in  Arcadia.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  insecurity  of  tenure 
with  a  vengeance.  You  might  lose  your 
land  by  sheer  confiscation,  as  Yirgil 
himself  had  done ;  or  you  might  be 
shipped  off  bodily  to  the  torrid  sands  of 
the  contemporary  Massowah,  or,  just  as 
bad,  to  Britain,  ^'  totally  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world."  In  that  case, 
even  if  your  homestead  was  not  seques- 
tered before  you  left,  ten  to  one,  if  you 
ever  chance  to  come  back,  you  will  find 
some  brutal  soldier  in  possession  of  the 
fields  you  tilled  with  so  much  love.  A 
strange  man  meets  you  with  the  words, 
'^  These  are  mine ;  get  you  gone,  old 
tenants  I  "  The  present  of  kids  which 
Moens  sends  the  new  master  will 
neither  soften  his  heart  nor  will  it  carry 
with  it  the  bad  luck  which  the  sender 
would  veiy  gladly  convey  with  it.  Of 
human  redress  there  is  none,  and  Virgil 
does  not  propose  recourse  to  the  Black 
Art.  He  kept  the  charms,  of  which  he 
had  an  extensive  knowledge,  for  the 
service  of  lovers,  who  in  the  Roman 
provinces  and  in  Tuscany  weave  the 
self-same  incantations  in  a.d.  1895. 
Even  the  were-wolves  spoken  of  by  the 
poet  have  their  descendants  in  the 
Cam  gua^U  which  frighten  children 
who  go  out  after  dark  in  Umbria.  Yir- 
gil was  interested  in  charms  because  he 
had  the  soul  of  a  folk-lorist,  but  though 
he  believed  firmly  in  dreams  and 
omens,  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  took 
witchcraft  very  seriously.  He  would 
have  been  the  first  to  be  surprised  at 
finding  himself  converted  into  a  wizard 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Even  if  left,  by  a  wonder,  in  peace- 
ful possession  of  his  farm,  Yirgil's 
farmer  has  still  his  full  share  of  cares 
and  ills.  He  suffers  from  dishonest 
farm-sei*vants  ;  from  the  hireling  who 
neglects  the  flock  because  he  is  a  hire- 
ling, and  who  robs  the  lambs  of  the 
milk  which  should  be  theirs.    Then  he 
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is  worried  by  cranes  and  wild  geese, 
and  noxious  weeds,  thistles,  and  wild 
oats,  by  mildew,  wolves,  mice,  moles, 
weevils,  and   harvesting   ants,  which 
^'  fearful  of  an  indigent  old  age  "  take 
a  toll  upon  his  store.    Also  he  thinks 
that  he  loses  somehow  by  toads,  in 
which  he  is  mistaken.    Furthermore, 
drought  affects  his  crops,  and  if  not 
drought,  then  thunderstorms  bringing 
the  horrid  hail  which  rattles  and  dances 
on  the  roof,  and  ill  can  the  vine-leaves 
protect  the  grapes  against  it.    A  tre- 
mendous wind  blows  up,  tearing  the 
corn  from  the  ground,  and  whirling  it 
in  the  air  ;  rain  follows,  a  solid  black 
bank  of  water  which,  when  it  bursts, 
washes  away  the  crops  and  blots  out  in 
a  few  minutes  the  patient  toil  of  the 
year.    Yirgil  must  have  seen  that  sight 
often  in  northern  Italy,  where  the  cold 
air  from  the  Alps  meets  the  hot  exhala- 
tions from  the  Po,  in  one  spot  or  an- 
other, with  fearful  consequences,  on 
almost  every  summer  day.    No  one  can 
tell  what  it  is  who  has  not  seen  it ; 
once,  on  the  evening  of  such  a  storm, 
all  our  peasants  at  Bovato  were  eating 
small  birds,  sixty  of  which  had  been 
found  killed.    Another  time,  I  went  to 
Boccafranca,  the  day  after  a  iemporale 
which  will  be  remembered  for  years ; 
the  factor  and  his  wife  described  to  me 
how  they  had  watched  the   crashing 
downfall  of  hail,  consisting  of  large 
pieces  of  jagged  ice,  for  ten  minutes ; 
not  more.    Then  it  ceased,  the  thun- 
der grew  faint,  and  they  went  out  to 
see  acres  on  acres  of  hay  ready  for  the 
scythe  ironed  as  flat  as  though  a  steam 
roller  had    passed  over  it,  while  the 
swelling  wheat  ears,  severed   with  a 
certain     neatness   from   their    stalks, 
were  scattered  in  all  directions.    *'  We 
cried,"  they  said.    It  was    not   their 
loss,  it  was  ours ;   but  they  had  wit- 
nessed the  patient  human   labor   be- 
stowed upon  these  fields  where  there 
would  be  no  harvest,  and  the  tragedy 
of  the  thing  struck  them  more  keenly 
than  it  did  me.    ''And  the  nightin- 
gales ?"  I  asked  ;  for  a  pair  of  night- 
ingales nest  every  year  close  to  the 
house,   arrivins;  on  the  same  day   in 
March.    The  nightingales,  I  was  told, 


had  sung  all  the  night  as  if  nothing 
had  happened ;  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
magnolias  must  have  shielded  them. 

In  the  south  of  Italy  such  storms 
rarely  occur ;  Virgil's  experience  of 
them  doubtless  dated  from  his  Man- 
tuan  farming  days,  as  he  seems  to  sug- 
gest by  the  personal  note  which  he 
brings  into  the  description. 

There  is  much  in  the  *'  Georgics " 
about  the  intelligent  care  needed  in 
cultivating  the  vines,  though  the  vine- 
dresser of  those  days  had  not  to  be 
constantly  abroad  with  his  sulphur- 
sprinkler  and  with  the  host  of  chemical 
messes  on  which  his  successor  depends 
in  striving  with  diseases  then  undreamt 
of.  Nor  do  the  olives  appear  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  decay  (though  it  is 
an  old  disease)  which  necessitates  lop- 
ping and  excision,  leaving  the  tree 
saved  but  maimed.  The  ground  round 
the  trunks  was  broken  up  by  the 
plough,  but  the  practice  came  in  later 
of  enriching  it  with  rags,  unfragrant 
bales  of  which,  of  Oriental  origin,  dis- 
turb the  nerves  of  the  sanitary  reformer 
in  his  holiday  on  the  Riviera.  What 
Lucretius  so  plainly  foretold  has  come 
to  pass  :  the  virgin  soil  yielded  abun- 
dantly if  only  scratched,  but  every  gen- 
eraiion  has  a  heavier  toil  in  supplying 
that  which  has  been  taken  away. 

If  the  plants  of  the  earth  were  health- 
ier and  more  vigorous  in  Virgil's  time 
than  tliey  are  now,  no  modern  cattle- 
blight  was  ever  more  destructive  than 
the  very  horrible  rinderpest  or  influ- 
enza recorded  {n  the  third  ''  Georgic." 
Some  commentators  have  thought  that 
Virgil  introduced  this  episode  because 
Lucretius  had  made  similar  use  of  the 
plague  of  Athens.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  however,  that  it  was  based  on 
the  tradition  or  recollection  of  a  real 
fact.  The  disease  took  the  form  of  a 
mysterious  malarious  epidemic,  coming 
with  unseasonably  warm  weather,  and 
affecting  even  the  fishes,  as  influenza 
in  the  first  year  of  its  appearance 
affected  the  trout  and  carpUmi  of  the 
Lake  of  Garda.  There  is  one  touch  in 
the  narrative  of  which  every  one  has 
felt  the  pathos  though  not  every  one 
has  recognized  the  truth  —  I  mean  the 
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reference  to  the  ox  that  mourns  for  its 
yoke-fellow  and  loses  spirit  and  pines 
away.  Our  hifolco  bears  out  Virgil's 
correctness.  Nor  is  it  strange ,  if  we 
come  to  think  of  it ;  the  effect  of  sor- 
row or  even  of  dulness  on  animals  as 
on  savages,  \Johen  they  feel  it^  is  far  more 
fatal  than  it  is  on  civilized  man.  The 
many  stories  of  dogs  and  birds  that 
died  of  grief  may  well  be  true,  as  most 
people  can  recall  some  instance  to  the 
point.  I  knew  a  parrot  which  hopped 
into  the  room  where  its  master  lay 
dead  (he  was  an  old  French  physi- 
cian) ;  after  looking  at  him  for  some 
time,  it  hopped  back  again  to  its  perch, 
refused  food,  and  in  three  days  was 
dead.  Self  starvation  is  not  always 
necessary  ;  the  Maories  die  when  they 
determine  that  they  have  lived  long 
enough,  even  if  forced*  to  eat.  There 
is  probably  a  psychological  state  of 
passive  abandonment  which  kills  very 
soon,  but  it  is  hardly  ever  reached  by 
man  when  he  ceases  to  be  primitive, 
except  when  his  vitality  is  lowered  by 
illness  and  he  *^  gives  himself  up  for 
lost "  —  the  results  of  which  every  doc- 
tor knows. 

Apart  from  that  great  epidemic,  it 
would  appear  that  animals  were  as 
liable  to  suffer  then  as  now ;  life  had 
even,  says  the  poet,  entailed  our  mis- 
fortunes on  the  bees,  of  which  he  gives 
a  deplorable  account  in  their  sick  con- 
dition. The  '*  Georgics  "  is  one  of  the 
most  faultless  of  poems  ;  but  perhaps  a 
reader  here  and  there  has  privately 
regretted  that  so  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  details  of  these  animal 
plagues.  But  Virgil  was  resolved  not 
to  soften  any  of  the  lines  of  his  pic- 
ture, not  to  <^  retouch  "  the  photograph  ; 
it  was  a  matter  of  conscence  with  him 
to  be  sincere.  In  spite  of  drawbacks, 
he  deliberately  held  that  the  proprietor 
of  a  moderate-sized  estate  (he  objected 
to  a  large  acreage)  was  a  person  greatly 
to  be  envied.  '^  Happy  the  husband- 
man if  he  only  knew  it  1  "  Life  is  best 
judged  by  its  compensations,  and  of 
compensations,  both  on  the  lower  and 
the  higher  plane,  the  agriculturist  has 
more  than  the  followers  of  other  call- 
ings.    His  work  is  its  own   reward. 


If   Hesiod's   cry  was    "Work,    work, 
work,"   Virgil    added,   "Yes,  and   in 
that  work  you  will  find  the  best  return 
that  human  existence  can  give.''    The 
"  Georgics "  is  a  hymn  to    labor.    If 
rightly  read,  we  see  in  it  also  a  hymn  to 
patriotism.     The   old    connection  be- 
tween the  love  of  the  land  and  the  love 
of  our  land  which  is  so  near  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  which   yet  is  so  far 
from  the  thoughts  of  the  town-bred  or 
nomadic  politicians  who  are  inclined  to 
claim  a  monopoly  of  the  patriotism  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  to  Vu'gil 
an  absolutely  real  fact.    Man   in  his 
simplicity  gets  to  love  the  familiar  fea- 
tures of   the   landscape  round  him  as 
he  loves  the  familiar  faces  which  he 
saw  when  he  was  a  child.    Then  steps 
in    the  reflection,  "Here  my  fathers 
died,  and  here  my  children  will  live 
when  I  am  dead  ;  "  and  to  this,  agaiu, 
is  added,  if  he  have  even  the  smallest 
piece  of   ground  which    he  calls    his 
own,  the  immeasurably  strong  instinct 
shared  by  all  creatures,  to  defend  their 
own  nest,  their  own  lair,  against  all 
comers.     This   is    the    beginning   of 
patriotism,  and  though  it  may  be  called 
narrow  or  selfish,  it  was  as  good  a  thing 
for  a  man  to  think  of  his  country  thus 
as  to  think  of  her  as  a  scantily  dressed 
female  figure  on  a  monument.    Virgil 
himself  combined  the  pride  of  empire 
in  its  loftiest  sense  with    the   strong 
primitive  love  of  his  birth-land  which 
he  had  inherited  from  his  yeoman  fore- 
fathers.    The   inspired   VaUs  of   the 
Roman    race,  he  was   yet  an  Italian 
first ;  he  was  indeed  the  first,  poet  o£ 
an  United  Italy. 

"  Bich  in  crops  and  rich  in  heroes," 
so  he  described  his  country,  and  he  was 
contented  to  sing  of  crops  and  o(  he- 
roes. He  was  quite  as  serious  about 
the  first  as  about  the  last,  quite  as  sure 
of  the  majesty  of  the  argument.  He 
called  the  husbandman  the  prop  of  the 
State.  The  story  that  he  wrote  the 
"  Georgics  "  at  the  request  of  Msecenaa 
with  the  fixed  purpose  of  attaching  re- 
tired soldiers  to  the  land  awarded  to 
them  is  not  likely  to  be  true  ;  but  the 
appearance  of  the  work  was  much  more 
than  a  mere  literary  event.    Its  sue- 
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ce8S  was  immediate  and  immense. 
Augustus  had  it  read  to  him  four  times 
running.  Though  Hesiod  was  vener- 
ated by  all  generations  of  Greeks,  it  is 
not  possible  to  imagine  him  writing  his 
*^  Book  of  Days  "  in  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles. That  he  was  archaic  was  one 
reason  why  they  admired  him.  It 
pleased  them  to  picture  their  remote 
ancestors  being  instructed  by  the  rude 
old  poet  in 

Ploughing  and  sowing  and  rural  affairs, 
Rural  economy,  rural  astronomy, 
Homely  morality,  labor  and  thrift. 

But  their  affection  for  these  excellent 
things  became,  little  by  little,  somewhat 
platonic.  While  the  sssthetic  aspects 
of  a  country  life  always  appealed  to 
the  Greeks  they  were  not  wrought  (if 
we  except  Xenophon)  to  much  enthu- 
siasm by  its  practical  duties.  On  the 
other  hand,  Virgil  found  an  audience 
not  only  ready  to  admire  his  work  as  a 
great  poem,  but  also  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  it  as  a  farm  manual.  Nor 
has  this  engrained  Italian  interest  in 
agricultural  operations  ever  died  out. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  month  in  the 
year  when  the  most  highly  educated 
Italians  in  Lombardy  think  by  day  and 
dream  by  night  of  silkworms.  Some 
years  ago  I  called  in  June  on  the  doyen 
of  Italian  literature,  Cesare  Cantii. 
The  delightful  old  man  greeted  me 
with  his  charming  cordiality,  and  began 
to  show  me  the  books  which  lined  his 
pleasant  apartment  in  the  Via  Morigi 
(Milan),  but  before  long  came  the  in- 
evitable question,  ^'E  come  vanno  i 
bachi  ?  "  and  literary  conversation  had 
to  retreat  from  the  field.  More  recently 
I  was  at  Athens  at  the  same  season. 
I  had  been  conversing  with  the  Italian 
minister  about  the  Acropolis  Museum, 
Eleusis,  Marathon,  when  he  exclaimed 
with  a  look  of  ecstatic  pride,  "  Come 
and  see  my  cocoons  I  "  The  '*  ruling 
passion  "  had  induced  him  to  educate 
(as  the  Italian  phrase  is)  a  quantity  of 
silkworms  in  the  centre  of  Athens,  and 
there  were  the  cocoons,  the  finest  I 
ever  saw,  neatly  arranged  on  tables  in 
the  lower  quarters  of  the  Italian  Lega- 
tion.   It  was  among  people  who  had 


this  sort  of  unsentimental  taste  in 
country  concerns  that  ^'11  cantor  dei 
bucolici  carmi "  found  an  appreciation, 
not  only  fervid,  but  also  intelligent  and 
sympathetically  critical. 

Evelyn  Martinenqo  Cesabesco.^ 


From  Nature*. 
AUSTRALIA  OF  LONG  AGO. 

The  physical  conditions  of  the  conn-- 
try  during  the  period  of  the  Diprotodon^ 
Nototherium,  and  associated  fauna,, 
differed  materially  from  that  which, 
now  subsists,  for  the  structure  of  the 
larger  quadrupeds  would  render  them 
incapable  of  obtaining  a  subsistence 
from  the  short  herbage  now  existing  ia 
the  same  localities,  and  it  is  evident 
that  their  food  was  of  a  large  succulent 
growth,  such  as  is  found  only  in  moist 
climates  and  marshy  land  or  lake  mar- 
gins. This  view  is  also  supported  by 
the  fact  that  on  the  Darling  Downs  and 
Peak  Downs  the  associated  fossils  in- 
cluded crocodile  and  turtle,  so  that 
what  are  now  open,  grassy  plains  must 
have  been  lakes  or  swamps,  into  which 
the  streams  from  the  adjacent  basaltic 
hills  flowed,  and,  gradually  filling  the 
hollows  with  detritus,  formed  level 
plains.  That  this  gradual  filling  up  of 
lakes  actually  occurred  is  shown  by  the 
beds  of  drift  which  are  found  in  sink- 
ing wells  and  in  sections  exposed  by 
erosion  of  water-courses  ;  but  in  all 
these  instances  there  is  evidence  that 
the  ancient  rainfall  was  excessive,  as 
even  our  present  wettest  seasons  are 
inadequate  to  the  removal  of  the  quan- 
tities of  drift  which  have  been  the 
result  of  a  single  flood  in  the  ancient 
period.  On  the  ridges  around  the 
lakes  there  existed  a  forest  growth,  as 
many  species  of  opossum  have  left 
their  bones  as  evidence ;  but  the  tim- 
ber evidently  differed  from  the  present 
scanty  gi'owth  of  eucalypti.  Whether 
the  same  abundant  rainfall  extended 
far  into  the  western  interior  is  uncer- 
tain, but  the  rivers  evidently  main- 
tained a  luxuriant  vegetation  adapted 
to  the  sustenance  of  these  gigantic 
animals,  as  the  discovery  of  a  nearly 
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complete  skeleton  of  Diprotodon  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Mulligan,  in  South 
Australia,  shoH's  that  these  animals 
lived  in  this  locality,  as  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  their  bodies  could  have  floated 
down  the  Great  Biver  which  drained 
the  interior  of  the  continent  through 
Lake  Eyre. 

It  is  evident  that  the  climate  gradu- 
ally became  dryer,  that  the  rivers  nearly 
ceased  their  flow,  and  the  lakes  and 
marshes  became  diy  land,  while  the 
vegetation  was  reduced  to  short  grasses 
that  no  longer  sufficed  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  huge  Diprotodon  and  gigan- 
tic kangaroo,  though  some  of  the 
smaller  may  still  survive  to  keep  com- 
pany with  the  dingo,  who,  while  he 
left  the  impressions  of  his  teeth  in  the 
bones  of  the  Diprotodon,  has  shown  a 
greater  facility  for  adapting  himself  to 
altered  conditions.  It  was  in  these 
days  that  some  of  the  rivers  flowing 
direct  to  the  coast  cut  through  the 
sandstones  into  the  softer  shales  be- 
neath, and  by  their  erosion  formed 
considerable  valleys  bounded  by  rocky 
cliffs,  and  when  the  land  was  subse- 
quently depressed  the  sea  flowed  in 
and  formed  inlets,  of  which  Sydney 
Harbor  and  the  entrance  to  the  Hawkes- 


bury  Biver  on  the  east  coast,  Port 
Darwin  and  Cambridge  Gulf  on  the 
north-west,  and  the  Pallinup  Biver  on 
the  south-west  of  the  continent  may  be 
cited  as  examples.  Thus  Australia, 
after  its  first  appearance  in  the  form  of 
a  group  of  small  islands  on  the  east, 
and  a  larger  island  on  the  west,  was 
raised  at  the  close  of  the  Palaeozoic 
period  into  a  continent  of  at  least 
double  its  present  area,  including 
Papua,  and  with  a  mountain  range  of 
great  altitude.  In  the  Mesozoic  times, 
after  a  grand  growth  of  vegetation 
which  formed  its  coal  beds,  it  was  des- 
tined to  be  almost  entirely  submerged 
in  the  Cretaceous  sea,  but  was  again 
resuscitated  in  the  Tertiary  period  with 
the  geographical  form  it  now  presents. 
Thus  its  climate  at  the  time  of  this 
last  elevation  maintained  a  magnificent 
system  of  rivers,  which  drained  the 
interior  into  Spencer's  Gulf,  but  the 
gradual  decrease  in  rainfall  has  dried 
up  these  watercourses,  and  their  chan- 
nels have  been  nearly  obliterated,  and 
the  country  changed  from  one  of  great 
fertility  to  a  compai-atively  desert  inte- 
rior which  can  only  be  partially  re- 
claimed by  the  deep  boring  of  artesian 
wells. 


METBOPOLTTAir    OPBK    SPACES.  —  The 

places  opened  during  a  year  for  the  health 
and  recreation  of  the  people  make  a  long 
list.  Most  of  them  are  old  churchyards 
and  burial-grounds,  which  form  safe  and 
useful  recreation-grounds  for  their  neigh- 
borhoods, especially  for  the  young.  In  not 
a  few  there  are  historical  memorials,  which 
are  in  most  cases  preserved.  Two  of  the 
latest  spaces  opened  for  public  use  are 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  the  ground  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road  near  the  Taber- 
nacle where  Whitfield's  preaching  was  once 
famous,  and  whose  name  consecrates  the 
ground,  opened  with  so  much  ceremony  by 
Sir  John  Hutton  when  chairman  of  the 
last  County  Council.  The  Tabernacle  site 
is  redolent  of  evangelistic  memories,  from 
the  days  of  Toplady  and  Whitfield  to  the 
middle  of  our  century.    The  Linoohi's  Inn 


Field  enclosure  was  famous  in  the  history 
of  London,  and  appears  in  many  records 
formerly  as  a  place  of  waste  and  disorder 
till,  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, it  was  enclosed  and  railed  in. 
For  some  years  the  place  has  been  occa- 
sionally opened  during  vacation  times  at 
the  Law  Courts,  but  is  now  thrown  open 
for  all  in  every  season.  The  provision  of 
regular  park-keepers  is  necessary  for  peace 
and  order.  One  memorable  incident  con- 
nected with  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  the  old 
time  is  that  Lord  William  Russell,  the 
patriot,  was  executed  there  by  the  express 
order  of  King  James  II.,  that  his  execution 
might  be  seen  from  his  house  in  Blooms- 
bury — a  strange  illustration  of  the  changes 
in  London  during  two  centuries  since  that 

time. 

Leisure  Hour. 
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TO    A    LARK    SINGING    IN    THE    BIAGK 

COUNTKY. 

O  BONNIE  bird,  thou  surely  art  not  wise 
To  nestle  in  this  poor  pretence  of  grass, 
To  bear  aloft  into  our  grimy  skies 
Thy   song   diyine ;   thou  who   at   choice 

mightst  pass, 
On  lightest  soaring  wing, 
To  where  the  spring  indeed  is  spring ; 
Where  the  **  live  murmur ''  may  be  heard 
Of  all  the  woodland's  quickening  powers, 
Roused  from   the  winter  sleep   by  April 

showers ; 
Or  where,  beneath  blue  heavens  unblurrM 
By  smoke,  young  wheatfields  spread 
Their   carpet  green ;   or  where  thro'   the 

rich  soil  so  red, 
That  knows  not  coal,  the  ploughman  driyes 

his  laboring  team  ; 
Or  where  the  clear,  cool  stream 
Runs  by  banks  all  primrose  set ; 
There  would  I  lie  and  dream  my  dream 
Of  life  without  its  modem  fume  and  fret, 
Were  I  like  thee, 
All  fancy  free, 
Thou  foolish  bird. 

Yet  churl  am  I  to  call  thee  fool ; 

For  thee  methinks  that  God  hath  sent, 

So  to  forbid  our  discontent, 

Our  dullard  hearts  to  school. 

And  teach  that  joy  can  live  though  verdure 

die, 
And  hope  beam  bright  beneath  a  darkened 
sky. 
Spectator.  Wbay  W.  Hunt. 


A  BAOHELOB'S  CONSOLATIONS. 

While  most  companions  of  my  youth  • 

Now  proudly  lead  about  a  wife, 
I  sometimes  feel,  to  own  the  truth. 

But  half  content  with  single  life  : 
Yet  wedlock  may  be  not  all  sweet, 

And  e'en  the  humble  bachelor 
In  unthought  ways  a  joy  may  meet 

That's  well  worth  living  single  for. 

A  trait  it  is  of  envious  man 

To  think  his  share  of  blessing  less, 
If  in  another's  lot  he  scan 

Some  part  which  he  does  not  possess  ; 
But,  rightly  viewed,  my  Coelebs  yoke 

May  be  a  state  superior 
To  that  of  double-harnessed  folk, 

And  well  worth  living  single  for. 

'Tis  clear  that  in  the  case  of  Tom 
The  grey  mare  Is  the  better  horse ; 


She  orders  him  to  go  and  come. 
And  he  obeys  her  as  of  course. 

I  go  and  come  just  as  I  please. 
Ruled  by  no  female  monitor. 

Are  not  such  liberty  and  ease 
Right  well  worth  living  single  for  ? 

Three  tiny  restless  elves  hath  Jack, 

Of  whom  he  is  exceeding  proud  ; 
By  Jove,  my  ears  they  soon  would  crack. 

Their  squalls  are  so  exceeding  loud  ! 
But  in  my  wifeless,  childless  nest. 

Peace  is  a  constant  visitor, 
A  blessing  surely  of  the  best, 

And  well  worth  living  single  for. 

Two,  and  potential  more,  afford 

An  easy  mark  to  fortune's  aim  ; 
Misfortune  here  the  fitter  word 

Maybe,  the  meaning  is  the  same  ; 
Man  8olua — hard  to  hit  is  he 

By  any  stroke  of  fortune,  or 
Misfortune.    Such  immunity 

Is  well  worth  living  single  for. 

The  wight  before  the  altar  who 

"  I  wed  thee  "  says,  with  fateful  breath. 
Hath  little  to  look  forward  to 

In  order  of  events  but  death  ; 
While  he  whose  bolt  Is  still  unshot 

Hath  hope  and  chances  yet  galore  ; 
In  short,  a  prospect  —  hath  he  not  ? — 

That's  well  worth  living  single  for. 

Chambera'  Journal.  WOODBUBN* 


SYMPATHY. 

Clobinda  died  this  day  last  year  ; 
And  yet  once  more  the  sweet  flowers  blow. 
As  if  in  truth  they  did  not  know 

How  all  that  made  their  beauty  dear 
With  her  lies  darkling  down  below. 

Have  they  forgotten,  then,  how  well 
Clorinda  loved  to  keep  in  spring 
Calendar  of  their  blossoming. 

From  the  first  primrose  of  the  dell 
Until  the  rose  in  June  was  king  ? 

Have  they  forgotten  how  she' Id  place 
Great  pansies  in  her  garden-plot, 
With  curious  tulips  in  a  knot, 

And  bid  the  daffodils  do  grace 
Gold-crowned  In  many  a  shady  spot  f 

Yes,  they  forget,  and  thou,  O  Earth, 
An  Irresponsive  mistress  art, 
That  never  for  a  breaking  heart 

Still' St  the  mad  music  of  thy  mirth. 

Nor  in  our  tears  hast  any  part. 
I    Aoademy.  EdmWB  K.  GbAKBKB8L 
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From  The  National  Review. 
SOME  ANGLO-FBENGH  PBOBLEMS. 

It  will  be  found  upon  exaaiination 
that  the  more  important  qaestions  be- 
tween the  French  goyernmeut  and  our 
own  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
delimitation  of  frontiers  in  Africa  and 
in  Asia,  and  that  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  two  governments  have  to 
contend  are  in  great  measure  due  to 
the  absence  of  reliable  knowledge  of 
the  geographical  conditions  prevailipg 
in  the  remote  regions  in  which  the  two 
empires  meet.  The  map  of  Africa,  in 
fact,  requires  re-editing  month  by 
month.  The  geographical  and  ethno- 
graphical knowledge  which  we  possess 
of  that  continent  is  amplified,  where  it 
IS  not  contradicted,  by  the  stores  of  in- 
formation which  each  returning  trav- 
eller brings,  and  nowadays  their  name 
is  legion.  Since  the  times  of  Cameron 
and  of  Stanley,  of  Monteil  and  of 
Binger,  our  information  of  Africa  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
consequence  is,  that  as  fast  as  our  gov- 
ernments draw  imaginary  lines  upon 
the  blank  spaces  of  our  maps,  fresh 
knowledge  reaches  them  materially 
altering  or  qualifying  the  information 
which  they  thought  they  possessed,  and 
compelling  a  reconsideration  of  many 
points,  which  were  thought  to  have 
been  disposed  of. 

In  the  summer  of  1894,  the  British 
and  French  governments  entered  upon 
a  review  of  all  African  questions  at 
that  time  pending  between  the  two 
governments,  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  That 
review  comprised  about  a  dozen  ques- 
tions of  more  or  less  importance  ;  it  has 
been  continued  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  it  still  continues  ;  and  some 
time  must  yet  elapse  before  it  can  be 
finally  disposed  of.  The  only  tangible 
result  which  has  at  present  been 
reached,  is  to  be  found  in  the  agree- 
ment recently  effected,  defining  the 
precise  boundaries  to  the  north  and  to 
the  east  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  even  this 
matter  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
been  satisfactoiily  settled  until  a  joint 
delimitation  commission  has  gone  over 
the  ground  and  fixed  the  boundaries. 


When  this  stage  has  been  concluded, 
the  unfortunate  Warina  incident,  when 
Captain  Lendy  and  Lieutenant  Maritz 
were  killed,  will  be  ripe  for  solution. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article 
to  recall  all  the  points  of  dispute  within 
the  scope  of  the  review  which  is  now 
proceeding.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  in  outline  the  most  important 
of  them. 

THE  NILE  VALLEY. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  on  the  28th  March  respecting  the 
position  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France 
in  Central  Africa,  and  the  speech  which 
was  delivered  on  that  occasion  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  have  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  both  in  this  country 
and  in  France,  an  attention  which  the 
subject  matter  fully  deserves,  not  only 
by  reason  of  its  immediate  interest,  but 
also  by  reason  of  the  serious  conse- 
quences which,  in  certain  eventualities^ 
might  enmie  in  the  relations  existing 
between  the>  French  nation  and  our- 
selves. The  immediate  cause  of  the 
debate  was  an  un«asy  feeling  on  the 
part  of  a  portion  of  th*  public  that  an 
attempt  was  being  made  by  France  to* 
establish  herself  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Nile  by  means  of  a  secret  ex-' 
pedition,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
marching  in  that  direction  with  the 
assent  and  encouragement  of  the 
French  government,  but  the  exact 
whereabouts  of  which  has  not  been 
hitherto  definitely  ascertained.  Ex- 
pression was  first  given  to  this  feeling 
by  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  5th  March,  entitled  '*  France, 
England,  and  the  Upper  Nile."  For 
some  years  a  large  armed  force  has 
been  collected  on  the  Mobanghi  Biver, 
prepared  originally  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  action  in  support  of  French 
claims  against  the  Congo  Free  State, 
should  the  dispute  between  the  two 
powers  relating  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
latter  in  that  region  reach  an  acute 
stage.  The  well-known  Colonel  Mon-% 
teil  was  to  have  taken  command  of  the 
force,  and  had  actually  started  for  the 
purpose  when  he  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  western  Soudan  upon  other 
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military  employmeDt.  France  and  the 
Congo  Free  State  have  adjusted  the 
disputed  frontier  line.  The  expedition 
has  not  returned  to  the  coast,  and  with 
the;  knowledge  that  we  possess  of  the 
designs  upon  the  Upper  Nile  of  some 
of  the  most  violent  French  politicians, 
a  not  unnatural  anxiety  has  been  felt  as 
to  the  precise  destination  and  where- 
abouts of  this  large  armed  force.  Her 
Majesty's  government  have  not  been 
able  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  mat- 
ter. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  debate  on 
the  28th  March,  Sir  Edwanl  Grey, 
speaking  with  due  deliberation,  said  :  — 

The  advance  of  a  French  expedition, 
under  secret  instructions  right  through 
from  the  other  side  of  Africa  into  a  terri- 
tory over  which  our  claims  have  been 
known  for  so  long,  would  be  not  merely  an 
inconsistent  and  unexpected  act,  but  it 
must  be  perfectly  well  known  to  the  French 
government  that  it  would  be  an  unfriendly 
act,  and  would  be  so  viewed  by  England. 

This  declaration  received  the  general 
approval  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  M. 
Hanotaux,  speaking  in  the  Senate  on 
5th  April,  did  not  say  a  word  with  re- 
gard to  this  expedition,  when  a  word 
from  him  would  have  relieved  the  anx- 
ieties of  many  people  in  this  country. 

What,  then,  are  our  rights,  if  any,  in 
the  region  towards  which  this  expedi- 
tion is  thought  to  be  directing  itself  ? 

The  British  sphere  of  influence  is 
defined  by  the  Agreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  of  the  1st 
July,  1890,  and  is  stated  therein  to  be 
bounded  ''to  the  west  by  the  Congo 
Free  State,  and  by  the  Western  Water- 
shed of  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile." 

By  the  Agreements  of  24th  March 
and  15th  April,  1891,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Italy,  the  western  fron- 
tier of  the  British  sphere  was  not 
specifically  referred  to,  although  the 
existence  of  that  sphere  was  recog- 
nized. The  Agreements  dealt  more 
particularly  with  the  eastern  boundary 
of  that  sphere,  and  a  line  from  Has 
Kasar  on  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Blue  Nile, 
and  from  the  Blue  Nile  to  the  river 
Juba,    was    agreed    upon,    subject    to 


Egyptian  rights  over  the  said  territo- 
ries, which  were  iii  suspense.  The 
western  sphere  was,  however,  still  fur- 
ther delimited  by  the  first  article  of  the 
Agreement  of  12lh  May,  1894,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Congo  Free 
State,  wherein  the  frontier  was  defined 
as  following  the  90th  meridian  east  of 
Greenwich  up  to  its  intersection  by  the 
watershed  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Congo,  .and  thence  following  this 
watershed  in  a  northerly  and  north- 
westerly direction.  This  was  the  west- 
ern limit  of  the  territory  of  which 
Great  Britain  granted  a  lease  to  King 
Leopold  and  his  successors  under  the 
second  article  of  said  Agreement.  Ifc 
is  true  that  at  a  subsequent  period  the 
king  renounced  his  rights  under  the 
lease  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
leased  territories.  But,  so  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned,  a  recognition  by 
the  king  of  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to 
lease  these  territories  still  remains 
valid,  notwithstanding  the  surrender 
of  his  own  rights  at  the  instance  of  a 
third  party.  It  is  true  that  up  to  the 
present  we  have  not  sought  effectively 
to  occupy  a  territory,  the  right  to  which 
has  been  acknowledged  by  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  Congo  Free  State.  We 
have,  however,  proclaimed  a  protecto- 
rate over  Uganda.  We  have  also  ad- 
vanced to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and 
reached  Wadelai.  It  would  be  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  to  send  a  small 
expedition  down  the  Nile  to  Lado,  or 
even  farther  north,  and  it  is  one  which 
her  Majesty's  government  ought  se- 
riously to  contemplate  in  the  view  of 
possible  eventualities  in  that  region. 
Public  opinion  in  England  would  never 
permit  a  foreign  power  to  intervene 
and  establish  herself  upon  the  Nile  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cut  off  our  access  to 
Egypt  down  the  river.  So  long  ai  we 
are  responsible  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  the  control  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Nile  must  remain  in  our 
hands. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  therefore,  did  not 
go  too  far  when  he  said  that  we  should 
consider  as  an  unfriendly  act  the  mis- 
sion of  an  expedition  by  France  to  the 
Upper  Nile  water,  and  indeed  it  is  not 
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improbable  that  even  stronger  language 
has  been  used,  in  Downing  Street  or  at 
the  Quai  d'Orsaj,  of  which  the  British 
public  has  not  been  made  aware. 

The  speech  of  M.  Hanotaux  on  the 
5th  of  April  upon  this  point  is  of  a 
reasonable  and  moderate  character. 
He  points  out  that  the  sphere  of 
British  influence  has  never  been  de- 
fined towards  the  north,  and  that  the 
regions  in  question,  if  they  belong  to 
anybody,  belong  properly  to  the  khe- 
dive  of  Egypt.  The  former  proposi- 
tion we  are  prepared  to  admit,  but  if 
we  admit  the  latter,  the  admission 
would  debar  France  as  well  as  our- 
selves from  establishing  a  position 
within  these  territories.  Our  object, 
after  all,  is  to  safeguard  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  in  the  interests  of  Egypt,  and 
in  our  own,  as  trustees  for  Egypt,  as 
long  as  we  remain  there,  and  provided 
that  France  will  recognize  and  accept 
this  position  in  any  engagement  which 
may  be  come  to,  we  shall  not  be  likely 
to  quarrel  over  a  few  miles  more  or 
less  upon  the  summit  of  the  Nile  and 
Congo  water-shed.  But  we  cannot 
submit  to  the  French  sphere  being  car- 
ried across  from  Senegal  on  the  Atlan- 
tic to  Obok  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  Such 
a  stretch  of  country  would  be  useless 
to  France  except  as  a  spoke  in  our 
Egyptian  wheel.  If,  as  appears  from 
M.  Hanotaux's  speech,  exception  is 
taken  to  the  western  frontier  of  the 
British  sphere  of  influence,  the  views 
of  France  could  and  would  be  met  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  provided  that  no  at- 
tempt be  made  to  dnve  in  a  wedge 
between  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Egyptian  sphere  and  the  northern  limit 
of  our  own.  As  for  the  taunt  that 
after  all  our  rights  are  only  paper 
rights,  and  that  France  may  jump 
through  them,  as  a  columbine  jumps 
through  the  paper  hoops  at  a  circus,  it 
does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  France,  or 
of  any  of  the  great  powers  which  have 
competed  in  the  scramble  for  Africa, 
to  utter  such  reproaches.  Are  none  of 
the  rights  which  France  undoubtedly 
has  in  Africa  "  paper  "  rights  ?  Are 
all  her  rights  due  to,  and  based  solely 
upon,  effective  occupation  ?    A  glance 


at  a  modern  map  of  Africa  will  reveal 
vast  tracts  colored  as  French  and  as 
yet  unoccupied  by  French  officials,  for 
which  it  would  puzzle  French  states- 
men to  produce  any  better  title-deeds 
than  an  occasional  convention  or  agree- 
ment. In  asking  France  to  accept  as 
binding  the  international  agreements 
upon  which  we  rely,  we  are  only  doing 
what  she  herself  expects  us  to  do  in 
her  own  case  ;  we  are  only  asking  her 
to  do  unto  us  what  she  expects  others 
to  do  unto  her. 

THE  NIGER. 

A  DIFFICULTY  involving  questions  of 
considerable  importance,  has  arisen 
between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Middle  Niger. 
The  telegraphic  despatch  received  in 
England  on  the  26tli  March  informed 
the  public  that  two  French  expeditions 
had  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river.  One  was  stated  to  have 
reached  Bagibo,  in  Nupe,  and  to  be 
encamped  on  the  left  or  the  east  bank 
of  the  Niger ;  the  other  to  have 
reached  Boussa,  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance on  the  banks  of  the  Middle 
Niger,  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  that  name.  The  territory  of  Nupe 
has  been  considered  to  be  within  the 
sphere  of  British  influence  ever  since 
March,  1885,  when  the  emir  of  Nupe 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  National 
African  Company,  which  subsequently 
became  the  Boyal  Niger  Company. 
The  same  year  also  witnessed  the  sig- 
nature of  a  treaty  between  the  emir 
of  Borgu  or  Boussa,  and  the  Niger 
Company ;  whilst  five  years  later,  in 
January,  1890,  a  fuller  treaty  was 
signed  between  the  emir  and  chiefs  of 
Borgu  or  Boussa,  with  the  Niger  Com- 
pany, which  confirmed  the  treaty  of 
1885,  and  granted  to  the  Niger  Com- 
pany ''complete  jurisdiction  over  all 
pereons  within  the  territories,  who  are 
not  our  native-bom  subjects."  The 
treaty  also  contained  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  the  native  chiefs  would  not 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  treaty  with 
any  foreign  governments,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  company,  or  of  her 
Majesty  the  queen  of  Groat  Britain. 
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These  treaties  have  all  been  submitted 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  These  regions  are  also  included 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate over  the  Niger  districts, 
which  was  made  on  the  18th  October, 
1887,  and  which  included  <<all  terri- 
tories in  the  basin  of  the  Niger  and  its 
affluents,  which  are,  or  may  be  subject 
to  the  government  of  the  Boyal  Niger 
Company,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter."  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  upon  what  ground 
France  can  base  any  claims  to  acquire 
iufluence  or  possessions  in  this  portion 
of  the  Middle  Niger.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  exact  frontiers  of  such  king- 
doms as  Boussa  and  Nupe  are  not  ac- 
curately ascertained  or  delimited,  but, 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  no  expedition  has  a  right  to 
penetrate  as  far  as  the  Niger  without 
the  assent  of  the  Niger  Company, 
which  is  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  these  countries.  These  expedi- 
tions, presumably,  must  have  come 
from  Dahomey,  a  country  which  did  not 
fall  into  the  possession  of  France  until 
1893,  eight  years  subsequent  to  the 
dates  of  the  treaties  with  Nupe  and 
Boussa. 

In  the  interpellation  of  the  5th  April 
in  the  French  Senate,  M.  Hanotaux 
gave  no  explanation  as  to  the  origin  or 
the  object  of  these  expeditions,  but 
contented  himself  with  challenging  the 
supposed  claim  of  the  Niger  Company 
to  monopolize  trade  within  the  districts 
more  or  less  effectively  occupied  by  it, 
and  to  forbid  all  transit  contrary  to  the 
Act  of  Berlin.  Upon  this  point  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  British  and  French  govern- 
ments. The  Act  of  Berlin  laid  down  a 
series  of  propositions  relating  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Niger,  which  Great 
Britain  is  prepared  to  carry  out,  and  to 
enforce  upon  the  Niger  Company.  If 
these  expeditions  are  purely  of  a  com- 
mercial and  trading  character  their 
advent  within  the  British  Protectorate 
of  the  Niger  districts  need  not  cause  us 
much  alarm.  Their  stay  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  prolonged,  nor  their  com- 


mercial results  very  successful,  seeing 
that  they  will  have  to  compete  with  a 
large  and  old-established  trading  con- 
cern in  the  shape  of  the  Niger  Com- 
pany. If,  however,  these  expeditions 
have  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings 
been  making  a  series  of  treaties  with 
the  chiefs,  whose  territories  they  have 
traversed,  the  matter  becomes  more 
serious,  and  some  further  explanation 
beyond  that  vouchsafed  by  M.  Hano- 
taux may  fairly  be  demanded  by  Great 
Britain,  and  ought  in  justice  to  be 
given  by  France. 

The  statement  of  M.  Hanotaux,  that 
several  questions  relating  to  the  rights 
of  the  Niger  Company  are  at  present 
the  subject  of  discussion  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  is  not  sufficient, 
and  is  no  excuse  for  sending  expe- 
ditions into  the  British  Protectorate, 
pending  the  completion  of  the  negotia- 
tions in  question. 


SIAH. 

The  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
Siam  relate  to  two  matters  differing  in 
character  and  of  unequal  importance. 
The  one  is  concerned  with  a  delimita- 
tion of  boundaries,  intended  to  be  per- 
manent;  the  other  with  the  cessation 
of  the  occupation  of  a  port,  originally 
of  a  temporary  character. 

By  the  Franco-Siamese  Treaty  of  the 
3rd  October,  1893,  Siam  undertook  to 
renounce  all  claim  to  the  whole  of  the 
territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Me- 
kong, and  thereupon  the  portion  of  the 
province  of  Luang-Prabang,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  But, 
in  addition  to  Luang-Prabang,  Siam 
was  exercising  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  province  of  Chieng-Kheng, 
which  lies  astride  of  the  Upper  Me- 
kong, under  an  arrangement  entered 
into  between  Siam  and  Great  Britain. 
This  arrangement  included  a  provision 
for  the  retrocession  of  this  province  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  Siam  con- 
templating its  abandonment. 

The  Franco-Siamese  Treaty  has  now 
brought  France,  by  virtue  of  her  pos- 
session of  a  portion  of  Luang-Prabang^ 
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np  to  the  limits  of  the  province  of 
Chieng-Kheng,  to  which  British  rights 
have  revived.  These  limits  have  never 
been  accurately  ascertained,  and  one  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  the  joint 
geographical  commission,  now  at  work 
in  those  regions,  is  to  ascertain  the 
limits  of  that  province. 

By  the  protocol  of  31st  July,  1893, 
Great  Britain  and  France  have  agreed 
in  principle  to  the  constitution  of  a 
neutral  zone  or  buffer  state  between 
their  possessions,  and  by  a  subsequent 
agreement  a  breadth  of  about  eighty 
kilometres  has  been  assigned  to  such 
intermediary  zone.  Great  Britain  is 
prepared  to  throw  into  this  zone  that 
portion  of  the  Chieng-Kheng  State 
which  lies  beyond  the  Mekong,  t.e., 
on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
river.  France,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  content  with  a  state  of 
things  which  would  leave  Great  Brit- 
ain on  the  banks  of  the  Mekong,  whilst 
leaving  her  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  river. 

By  the  same  protocol.  Great  Britain 
and  France  agreed  to  constitute  the 
neutral  zone  by  means  of  *^  mutual 
sacrifices  and  concessions."  We  have 
indicated  the  ''  sacrifices  and  conces- 
sions "  which  we  are  prepared  to  make, 
viz.,  the  trans-Mekong  portion  of  the 
Chieng-Kheng  State.  It  now  rests 
with  France  to  show  her  good  faith 
and  her  intention  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  of  31st  July,  1893,  by  indi- 
cating the  *^  sacrifices  and  concessions  " 
which  she  is  prepared  to  make  in  re- 
turn. Both  parties  are  of  one  mind  as 
to  the  undesirability  of  becoming  next- 
door  neighbors  in  this  remote  region  of 
the  world,  but  if  France  expects  us  to 
make  any  further  retrograde  movement 
in  order  that  she  may  advance,  she  will 
be  disappointed. 

The  commissioners  representing  the 
two  powers  are  now  on  the  spot  and  at 
work,  and  until  their  reports  are  re- 
ceived the  question  of  the  boundaries 
and  character  of  the  buffer  state  is 
presumably  dormant.  It  will,  how- 
ever, on  its  revival  doubtless  prove 
thorny  and  complicated.  For  the  mere 
establishment  of  a  neutral  zone,  in  the 


strictest  interpretation  of  those  words, 
in  such  a  distant  portion  of  the  globe, 
remote  from  the  ordinary  means  -of 
access,  out  of  reach  of  the  telegraph, 
and  inhabited  by  an  uncivilized  popu- 
lation, would  appear  to  be  a  danger 
rather  than  a  security  both  to  France 
and  to  Great  Britain.  It  might  become 
the  resort  of  the  ill-conditioned,  the 
fugitives  and  the  bandits  of  the  neigh- 
boring provinces,  and  a  base  of  op- 
erations which  they  might  use  for 
incursions  of  a  predatory  character 
against  the  more  law-abiding  inhab- 
itants of  contiguous  states.  Such  a 
state  of  things  must  rapidly  lead  to 
trouble  and  friction.  Even  the  narrow 
strip  of  neutral  ground  which  divides 
Gibraltar  from  Spain  is  a  source  of 
constant  trouble  and  difficulty  both  to 
the  Spaniards  and  ourselves.  If 
troubles  arise  between  two  highly  oiviU 
ized  powers  over  a  few  acres  of  No 
Man's  Land  situated  under  the  very 
eyes  of  Europe,  is  it  not  probable  or 
even  certain  that  in  a  remote  region, 
peopled  by  wild  races,  where  every 
trifling  incident  is  liable  to  be  grossly 
exaggerated  in  its  passage  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  we  are  laying  up  for  our- 
selves a  sure  heritage  of  difficulty  and 
of  danger?  Mr.  G.  Curzon,  M.P., 
than  whom  few  men  are  better  quali- 
fied to  speak  upon  this  matter,  has 
already  in  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
nounced the  establishment  of  this 
neutral  zone  as  a  delusion.  In  the 
absence  of  any  State  with  sufficient 
authority  to  establish  and  maintain 
order,  to  which  this  neutral  zone  could 
be  handed  over,  and  whose  peaceful 
possession  of  it  could  be  mutually  guar- 
anteed, there  seems  to  be  a  rock  ahead 
of  us  of  no  inconsiderable  dimensions, 
to  avoid  which  will  demand  the  expe- 
rience and  skill  of  the  most  accom- 
plished diplomatic  pilots.  We  have 
already  handed  over  to  China  the  prov- 
ince of  Chieng-Kung,  which  is  astride 
of  the  Mekong,  but  higher  up  the  river 
than  Chieng-Kheng,  and  China  would 
naturally  have  been  the  power  to  which 
the  buffer  state  could  have  been  handed 
over  for  administration  and  control. 
But  the  collapse  of  China  in  the  re- 
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cent  war  has  revealed  her  inherent 
weakness,  and  has  rendered  such  a 
sdution  impossible. 

The  settlement  of  the  question  seems 
to  lie  in  granting  to  Siam  the  control  of 
the  proposed  buffer  state,  and  at  the 
same  time  joining  with  France  in  a 
guarantee  to  Siam  of  the  future  integ- 
rity of  her  possessions.  This  is  a  solu- 
tion which  Great  Britain  would  accept ; 
but  would  France  do  so  ? 

The  question  of  the  retrocession  to 
Siam  of  the  port  of  Chautaboon  is  one 
in  which  Great  Britain  is  less  directly 
interested  than  in  the  constitution  of  a 
buffer  state.  The  importance  of  Chau- 
taboon, however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  outlet  of  the  rich  provinces 
of  Battambong  and  Angkor  through 
which,  and  through  which  alone,  the 
trade  with  these  provinces  can  be  car- 
ried on,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  pepper 
trade,  now  in  British  hands.  The  his- 
tory of  the  occupation  by  the  French  of 
this  port  can  be  soon  told.  When  the 
Siamese  finally  decided  to  accept  the 
French  ultimatum  France  demanded 
the  occupation  of  the  town  and  river 
of  Chantaboon  until  the  complete  and 
pacific  evacuation  of  all  positions  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  had  been 
carried  out.  To  these  terms  Siam  as- 
sented on  the  Ist  August,  1893,  and  on 
the  3rd  August  Baron  d'Estournelles, 
the  French  charge  d'affaires  in  En- 
gland, announced  that  orders  had  been 
sent  to  occupy  the  port  simultaneously 
with  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Menam.  The  town,  fort, 
and  river  of  Chantaboon  were  accord- 
ingly occupied  by  French  and  Anna- 
mite  troops.  The  convention  executed 
by  Siam  and  France  at  the  same  time 
as  the  treaty,  viz.,  3rd  October,  1893, 
declared  in  Art.  VI.  that  — 

The  French  government  shall  continue 
to  occupy  Chantaboon  until  the  execution 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion, and  more  especially  until  the  complete 
evacuation  and  pacification  both  of  the  left 
bank  and  of  the  zones  designated  in  Art. 
m.  of  the  treaty  of  this  day's  date. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all 
these  stipulations  have  long  since  been 


carried  out  by  Siam,  France  still  re- 
mains in  possession  of  Chantaboon. 
It  is  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence 
that,  on  the  very  day  upon  which  the 
treaty  and  the  convention  were  signed 
at  Bangkok,  M.  Develle  had  a  conver- 
sation with  Lord  Dufferin  in  Paris,  in 
which  he  (M.  Develle)  assured  our  am- 
bassador that  the  French  government 
desired  no  better  than  to  evacuate  the 
place,  as  it  was  a  most  inconvenient 
station  for  troops,  and  that  as  the  con- 
vention stipulated  that  Siamese  troops 
were  to  be  removed  from  the  Mekong 
within  a  month,  ^'within  a  month, 
therefore,  Chantaboon  would  be  evac- 
uated.'' Eighteen  months  have  now 
passed  since  that  statement  was  made, 
and  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  withdrawal. 
Soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  month, 
Lord  Dufferin  pointed  out  to  M.  De- 
velle that,  the  Siamese  troops  having 
been  removed  from  the  Mekong,  the 
time  had  arrived  for  the  stipulated 
withdrawal  of  French  troops  from 
Chantaboon  ;  and,  iu  reply,  M.  De- 
velle said  that  he  would  at  once  tele- 
graph to  the  French  agent  at  Bangkok 
with  a  view  of,  if  possible,  fixing  a 
date  for  the  evacuation  of  Chantaboon, 
which,  he  said,  *'  without  doubt,  would 
be  very  prompt."  These  assurances 
were  renewed  in  November,  1893,  but 
from  that  time  to  the  present  moment, 
although  Siam  has,  on  her  part,  carried 
out  every  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  and  accompanying  convention, 
France  has,  so  far  as  the  public  are 
aware,  shown  no  signs  of  her  intention 
to  fulfil  the  obligation  of  withdrawal 
into  which  she  has  entered. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Ths  controversy  respecting  the 
Treaty  Shore  of  Newfoundland,  and 
the  nature  of  the  French  rights  of  fish- 
ery thereon,  takes  us  back  almost  two 
centuries  in  the  world's  history.  The 
root  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  13th  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  1713,  and  of  a  declaration 
of  George  III.,  dated  3rd  September, 
1783.  By  the  former  instrument  it  was 
agreed  that  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land should  thenceforward  belong  of 
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right  wholly  to  Great  Britain,  but  that 
the  subjects  of  France  should  be  al- 
lowed to  catch  fish  and  dry  them  on 
land  on  a  part  of  the  coast  duly  speci- 
fied. The  latter  instrument  declared 
the  intention  of  his  Majesty,  King 
George  III., 

to  take  the  most  positive  measures  for  pre- 
venting his  subjects  from  interrupting  in 
any  manner  by  their  competition,  the 
fishery  of  the  French  during  the  temporary 
exercise  of  it,  which  is  granted  to  them 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land, and  that  he  will  cause  the  fixed  set- 
tlements which  shall  be  formed  there  to  be 
removed  [and]  give  orders  that  the  French 
fishermen  be  not  incommoded  in  cutting 
wood  necessary  for  the  repair  of  their  scaf- 
folds, huts,  and  fishing  vessels. 

Subsequent  treaties  have  from  time 
to  time  included  referances  to  this 
question,  but  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
materially  to  affect  the  respective 
rights  accruing  under  the  Treaty  of 
1713,  and  the  Declaration  of  1783. 
Under  them  France  claims  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  fishery  upon  the  Treaty 
Shore,  and  that  all  British  fixed  settle- 
ments of  whatever  nature  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  coast  are  contrary  to  treaty. 
Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
maintained  that  British  subjects  have  a 
right  to  fish  concurrently  with  the 
French,  so  long  as  they  do  not  inter- 
rupt the  latter,  and  that  the  undertak- 
ing in  the  Declaration  of  1783  to  cause 
the  removal  of  fixed  settlements,  re- 
ferred only  to  fixed  fishing  settlements, 
and  that  fixed  settlements  of  any  other 
kind  are  not  contrary  to  the  Declara- 
tion. 

Such  being  the  opposing  contentions 
of  the  two  powers,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  practical  difliculties 
should  have  occurred  between  their 
respective  subjects  on  the  spot. 

The  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland 
have  been  desirous  of  developing  the 
resources  of  their  country  as  regards 
mines,  agriculture,  and  other  indus- 
tries ;  but  have  been  met  by  the  objec- 
tions of  France.  French  fishermen 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  the 
rivers,  and  of  barring  them  with  nets, 
and  thereby  causing  great  injury  to  the 


salmon  fishery  ;  whilst  the  British  gov- 
ernment have  always  maintained  that 
the  French  have  no  right  to  the  fish- 
eries in  rivers. 

During  the  last  half  century  negotia- 
tions have  been  almost  uninterruptedly 
carried  on — commissions  have  been 
appointed,  commissioners  have  met, 
conferences  have  been  held,  agree- 
ments have  been  drafted,  conventions 
have  been  signed,  many  a  modus 
Vivendi  has  come  into  force  —  and  yet 
the  points  in  dispute  remain  as  far 
from  a  settlement  as  ever.  It  would 
be  wearisome  to  recapitulate  even  a 
tithe  of  the  history  of  these  negotia- 
tions, which  have  almost  invariably 
pursued  an  identical  course.  When- 
ever the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  have  been  on  the  point  of 
an  amicable  settlement,  the  govern- 
ment of  Newfoundland  have  refused 
their  assent  to  the  proposed  terms,  and 
have  dashed  to  the  ground  any  hopes 
of  a  permanent  solution.  The  original 
points  in  dispute  have  been  compli- 
cated by  the  discovery  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  of  the  lobster 
fishery,  which  has  necessitated  the 
erection  of  permanent  buildings  upon 
the  shore. 

Eventually  an  agreement  was  arrived 
at  between  the  British  and  French 
governments,  and  signed  on  the  11th 
March,  1891,  constituting  an  arbitration 
tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  deciding,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  lobsters  are 
fish  within  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  subsequently,  after  the 
solution  of  this  important  question  of 
natural  history  and  international  law, 
of  deciding  other  subsidiary  questions 
relative  to  the  fisheries  on  the  Treaty 
Shore  of  Newfoundland.  That  tribu- 
nal of  arbitration  has  not  yet  met,  and, 
read  by  the  light  of  five  years  of  subse- 
quent history,  the  last  clause  of  the 
agreement,  *'  It  shall  meet  as  soon  as 
possible,"  sounds  somewhat  ironical. 
The  cause  of  the  delay  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  French  Government  have 
refused  to  ratify  the  agreement  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  satisfied  that 
the  colonial  govei*nment  would  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  execution  of 
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the  arbitration  convention,  and  they 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  legisla- 
tive acts  of  the  colony  as  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Lord  Salisbury  stoutly  combated  the 
right  of  France  to  concern  herself  with 
the  methods  by  which  the  award  of  the 
arbitrators  would  be  carried  into  effect. 
France  is  entitled  to  look  to  Great 
Britain  for  a  fulfilment  of  her  engage- 
ments, and  when  the  time  comes  Great 
Britain  will  be  prepared  to  take  all 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  dis- 
charge her  obligations.  The  House  of 
Commons  passed  a  resolution  iu  1891, 
declaring  its  readiness  to  support  the 
government  in  taking  all  necessary 
measures  for  carrymg  out  the  treaty 
liabilities  of  this  country,  and  all  the 
arrangements  for  arbitration  made  with 
the  government  of  France  in  this  mat- 
ter. So  the  matter  was  left  in  1891, 
and  there  it  remains  now. 

The  contention  of  Lord  Salisbury  is 
incontrovertible.  We  are  prepared  to 
enforce  whatever  regulations,  if  any, 
may  be  imposed  upon  us  by  the  arbi- 
tration award,  but  we  are  not  prepared 
to  have  our  acts  of  Parliament  drafted 
by  the  French  Foreign  Office.  A 
9nodu8  Vivendi  has  been  found,  and  has 
been  renewed  from  year  to  year,  under 
which  fishing  operations  have  been 
carried  on  upon  the  Treaty  Shore  dur- 
ing the  last  five  or  six  yeai*s,  but  this 
state  of  things  cannot  continue  forever. 
It  is  eminently  desirable,  in  the  in- 
terests of  both  countries,  as  well  as  in 
the  interests  of  Newfoundland,  that 
this  sore  should  be  healed.  The  means 
whereby  a  solution  may  be  arrived  at 
have  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  whole 
matter  only  awaits  the  ratification  of 
the  French  Legislature  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  towards  a  final  settlement.  The 
financial  breakdown  of  the  colony 
must,  however,  retard  for  the  present 
any  further  progress.  Until  the  future 
position  of  Newfoundland,  either  as  a 
crown  colony  or  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  determined 
upon  and  carried  into  execution,  there 
is  little  chance  of  an  alteration  in  the 
position  which  France  has,  as  we  think 


wrongly,  taken.  When,  however,  that 
is  assured,  there  will  be  no  further 
excuse  for  delay  in  referring  the  points 
in  dispute  to  arbitration. 

CONCLUSION. 

Having  sketched  in  outline  some  of 
the  chief  topics  of  controversy  between 
ourselves  and  our  nearest  neighbora,  it 
only  remains,  in  conclusion,  to  add  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
but  an  amicable  solution  to  each  and  all 
of  these  questions.  During  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  however,  we  have 
become  conscious  of  the  growth  of  an 
irritable  and  unpleasant  feeling  in 
France  towards  ourselves,  although  we 
have  been,  and  still  are,  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  its  cause.  No  such  feeling  is 
at  present  reciprocated  from  this  side 
of  the  Channel.  In  some  respects  we 
have  exhibited  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration and  the  most  scrupulous  re- 
gard for  the  policy  and  aims  of  French 
governments.  In  Siam,  for  instance, 
whore  our  trade  interests  were  very 
directly  and  injuriously  affected  by  the 
events  of  the  summer  of  1893,  we 
placed  no  impediment  in  the  path  of 
French  requirements  or  demands.  The 
blue-book  teems  with  despatches  from 
Lord  Bosebery  to  the  Siamese  govern- 
ment urging  moderation,  and  counsel- 
ling the  acceptance  of  the  French 
terms.  In  Madagascar,  again,  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  France,  and  to 
have  created  for  her  some  diplomatic 
entanglements  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  she  has  had  a  free  hand; 
she  has  been  at  liberty  to  go  to  work  in 
her  own  way,  while  we  have  held  our 
peace,  and  abstained  from  all  com- 
ment, though  to  some  of  us  this  ab- 
stinence has  been  almost  exasperating. 
All  that  we  ask  in  return  is  that  she 
will  approach  the  questions  which  still 
divide  us  in  a  reasonable  and  friendly 
spiiit,  with  a  sincere  desire  for  a  settle- 
ment, an  appreciation  of  our  position 
and  difficulties  as  well  as  of  her  own, 
aud  a  recognition  that,  as  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  colonizing 
nations  of  the  world,  we  have  certain 
rights   in   Africa,   in    Asia,   and     in 
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America,  which  no  British  governmeDt 
could  surrender,  and  by  which  the 
British  people  are  determined  to  stand. 

James  W.  Lowtheb. 


From  Blaokwood's  Magaiine. 
A  FENIAN  SPY. 

In  186-  the  200th  lay  in  the  Liffey 
Barracks  in  Dublin.  I  believe  these 
old  quarters  have  been  pretty  well  re- 
built now,  and  I  dare  say  I  should  not 
know  the  place  again.  When  we  were 
there  it  was  before  the  days  of  sanita- 
tion, and  though  we  had  a  fine  lot  of 
men,  there  were  always  a  number  of 
sick.  The  mist  used  to  roll  up  from 
the  river,  and  carried  with  it  a  most 
appalling  smell.  The  barrack-rooms 
were  crowded  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
the  drains  had  been  made  fifty  years 
before,  and  I  fancy  the  water-supply 
was  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  The 
word  typhoid  was  not  known  then,  but 
undoubtedly  we  had  a  very  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ariicle.  Several 
of  our  men  found  a  last  resting-place 
in  the  cemetery,  and  young  Devereux 
and  Milton  lay  at  the  point  of  death  for 
weeks.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  de- 
votion and  fatherly  care  of  old  Mac- 
pherson,  our  surgeon,  they  would  never 
have  sat  at  the  mess-table  again. 

But  those  who  were  not  sick  had  a 
deal  of  fun.  Cars  and  cabs  were  rat- 
tling along  the  stinking  old  quays  pretty 
constantly  between  the  barracks  and 
the  fashionable  part  of  the  town. 
There  was  yachting  at  Kingstown, 
cricket  in  the  Phoenix,  and  no  end  of 
garden-parties  and  cheery  gatherings 
of  sorts  in  the  town  and  country.  The 
oolonel,  too,  was  not  a  man  to  let  the 
reputation  of  the  regiment  in  the  field 
suffer  at  his  hands,  and  when  his 
bucketing  field-days  were  added  to  the 
weekly  brigade  and  divisional  parades, 
the  captains  of  troops  found  their  souls 
exercised  within  them  at  the  way  in 
which  the  old  troop-horses  lost  fiesh 
and  began  to  show  the  ''poor  man's 
mark  "  on  their  quarters. 

But  while  life  was  going  on  pleas- 


antly enough  for  us  juniors  in  the  mil- 
itary world,  there  was  an  undercurrent 
of  uneasiness  among  the  Castle  author- 
ities and  the  army  staff.  The  Fenian 
conspiracy  had  developed  itself,  and  it 
was  not  known  how  far  it  had  really 
spread  among  the  people.  The  Amer- 
ican Civil  War  was  not  long  finished, 
and  many  desperadoes,  with  practi- 
cal military  training,  had  been  turned 
loose  upon  the  world.  Many  of  these 
were  ill-disposed  Irishmen,  who  were 
ready  to  join  any  rebellious  outbreak, 
and  to  give  the  benefit  of  their  experi- 
ence as  leaders  to  their  countrymen 
who  belonged  to  the  organization  and 
were  said  to  be  ready  to  rise.  There 
were  whisperings  of  midnight  drills, 
of  collections  of  arms,  and  of  pre- 
concerted signals  which  should  set 
the  country  in  a  blaze  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  But  if  uneasiness  was 
felt,  energetic  action  was  not  want- 
ing. If  any  two  Irishmen  conspire, 
there  is  always  at  least  one  of  them 
ready  to  sell  information  about  the 
plot  to  the  government,  and  this  time 
was  to  be  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  We  were  electrified  one  morning 
by  hearing  that  the  Fenian  head-centre 
Wilkins  and  others  had  been  suddenly 
arrested  and  safely  lodged  in  Kilmain- 
ham  jail.  A  few  days  later  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  military  authorities  to  show 
that  they  were  not  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping, and  some  gentlemen,  who  had 
intended  to  make  a  demonstration  in  a 
southern  county,  found  to  their  disgust 
an  infantry  detachment  strolling  on  the 
same  ground  as  themselves,  which  was 
hard-hearted  enough  to  fire  upon  them 
and  show  them  that  rebellion  was  not 
such  a  simple  matter  as  they  had  ex- 
pected. In  Dublin  we  had  extra 
pickets  ready  to  act  by  night  and  day, 
and  if  any  of  the  scoundrels  there  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  break  out,  they 
would  have  received  "what  for"  in  a 
very  peremptory  and  effective  manner. 
To  most  of  us,  however,  all  this  was 
only  a  pleasant  element  of  excitement 
in  our  lives,  and  beyond  the  additional 
duties  and  the  undeniable  hardship  of 
having  to  go  on  picket  in  the  early 
morning  after  dancing  at  some  party 
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most  of  the  night,  we  were  not  much 
affected  hy  the  threatenings  of  troubles 
in  the  country. 

Tony  JoBcelyn  had  been  about  three 
years  in  the  regiment  at  that  time. 
He  had  been  in  the  navy  before  he  be- 
came a  soldier,  and  if  her  Majesty's 
ships  always  turn  out  as  good  fellows  as 
he  was,  their  system  of  breaking  in 
youngsters  must  be  very  good  indeed. 
He  was  a  smart  man  all  round,  a  cap> 
ital  sportsman,  and  full  of  sound  com- 
mon sense.  But,  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  his  naval  training  or  not  I 
can't  say,  he  had  an  immense  amount 
of  self-reliance,  which  became  peril- 
ously like  obstinacy  if  any  one  tried  to 
turn  him  from  his  object  when  he  had 
once  made  up  his  mind.  He  had  been 
giving  us  some  anxiety  from  the  per- 
sistent way  in  which  he  had  attached 
himself  to  a  girl  who  was  going  about 
Dublin  at  the  time.  The  subalterns  of 
the  200th  had  a  veiy  well-defined  theo- 
retical objection  to  matrimony,  and 
though  most  of  them  sooner  or  later 
met  their  fate,  and  in  the  mean  time 
were  quite  ready  to  plunge  into  most 
violent  flirtations,  they  did  not  approve 
of  one  of  their  number  being  guilty  of 
a  serious  devotion,  particularly  a  man 
so  junior  as  Joscelyn.  They  had 
chaffed  him  and  laughed  at  him,  and 
had  even  induced  the  captain  of  his 
troop  to  give  him  serious  advice,  but  to 
no  purpose.  If  he  had  confined  him- 
self to  philandering  with  Cissy  Power 
when  they  met  in  public,  nobody  would 
have  thought  anything  of  it,  but  he 
was  often  seen  going  off  in  the  after- 
noon to  the  lodgings  in  Mount  Street 
where  Cissy  and  her  mother  were  liv- 
ing, when  he  was  wanted  to  play  in  a 
cricket-match  or  take  part  in  some 
other  regimental  amusement.  To 
make  matters  worse,  we  could  not 
quite  make  out  the  Powers.  They 
gave  out  that  they  came  from  County 
Shillelagh  in  the  west,  and  were  living 
in  Dublin  for  a  time,  ''just  to  give  my 
Cissy  a  little  society,  poor  thing  I  "  as 
the  old  woman  said  in  the  richest  of 
brogues  ;  but  we  never  met  anybody 
who  knew  them  at  home,  and  they  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  connection  with 


known  people  in  country  or  town. 
They  had  not  been  presented  at  any  of 
the  Castle  drawing-rooms,  which  are 
certainly  not  unduly  exclusive,  nor 
were  they  to  be  met  at  little  dinners 
and  parties  in  good  Dublin  society  ;  but 
they  were  generally  seen  at  public  or 
semi-public  entertainments  where  invi- 
tations were  not  required,  or  at  dances 
given  by  the  regiments  in  garrison, 
where  Cissy's  bright  eyes  and  good 
figure  were  quite  a  sufilcient  introduc- 
tion. And  the  girl  was  not  dependent 
on  eyes  and  figure  alone  for  attraction, 
but  she  was  always  smartly  dressed  in 
a  rather  v(yyanU  style,  and  when  she 
chose  she  could  make  heraelf  very 
amusing  and  agreeable.  There  was 
sometimes  a  bitter  twang  in  her  tongue, 
however,  which  seemed  to  protest 
against  her  rather  doubtful  position  in 
society,  and  some  of  the  respectable 
old  dowagers,  who  considered  them- 
selves social  leaders,  would  have  felt 
their  ears  tingle  if  they  had  heard  the 
remarks  which  she  occasionally  made 
about  their  manners,  customs,  and  per- 
sonal appearance.  Old  Mrs.  Power  did 
not  seem  to  count  for  much,  except  as 
the  necessary  chaperon  to  Cissy.  How 
such  a  hideous  old  woman  could  have 
had  such  a  pretty  daughter  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  wonder,  and  we  had  not 
failed  to  point  out  to  Tony  that  Cissy 
would  of  course  become  like  her  in 
time.  Providentially  she  had  a  blessed 
gift  of  silence,  and  her  most  remark- 
able trait  was  the  unfailing  appetite 
with  which  she  disposed  of  things  eat- 
able and  drinkable  whenever  she  had  a 
chance  of  refreshment. 

I  have  said  that  there  was  much  ex- 
citement about  the  Fenians  at  the 
time,  and  naturally  the  rumors  of  their 
doings,  and  the  news  of  the  various 
military  precautions,  were  a  constant 
subject  of  conversation.  Among  the 
people  whom  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting,  there  were  not,  of  course,  two 
opinions  about  the  rebellious  move- 
ment, and  no  one  inveighed  against  it 
more  heartily  than  Cissy,  —  no  one 
took  so  keen  an  interest  in  the  military 
gossip,  and  in  the  details  of  the  various 
orders  which  were  published.     Tony 
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Joscelyn  was  not  often  away  from  at- 
tendance on  her,  but  if  by  any  chance 
he  was  absent,  she  invariably  got  hold 
of  me  on  some  pretext  or  another,  and, 
unlike  most  girls  whose  notions  of  mil- 
itary life  are  rather  vague,  she  aston- 
ished me  by  askiog  (did  I  tell  you  that 
I  was  acting  adjutant  for  a  few 
weeks  ?)  how  many  men  we  had  in  one 
place,  and  how  many  in  another  ?  did 
we  send  any  men  to  patrol  round  Kil- 
mainham  in  addition  to  the  infantry 
guard?  and  when  would  the  different 
officers  have  their  turn  of  duty?  I 
never  understood  why  she  asked  the 
questions,  and  only  supposed  that  she 
was  making  conversation  to  suit  her 
company,  as  I  never  was  on  very  inti- 
mate terms  with  her,  and  we  had  few 
subjects  in  common. 

Joscelyn's  naval  life  had  left  one 
trace  upon  his  tastes.  He  was  devoted 
to  boating,  and  kept  a  ten-ton  yacht, 
in  which  he  made  constant  trips  along 
the  coast,  leaving  her  in  any  one  of  the 
small  harbors  that  was  handy  when 
his  leave  was  up  and  he  had  to  return 
to  barracks.  Besides  the  one  perma- 
nent hand  who  was  always  in  the  boat, 
he  very  often  took  with  him  a  corporal 
belonging  to  his  troop  called  Morrogh, 
who,  he  had  discovered,  knew  as  much 
about  handling  a  small  craft  as  him- 
self, and  to  whom  he  wished  to  be 
kind,  as  he  seemed  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  a  better  class  than  most  of 
the  men  in  the  ranks.  Morrogh  was  a 
bit  of  a  favorite  with  the  officers  gener- 
ally, as  he  could  bowl  well,  and  was 
useful  in  the  cricket  eleveu,  besides 
being  a  smart,  intelligent  soldier,  who 
was  a  credit  to  the  regiment  both  on 
and  off  duty.  Unlike  most  men  in  the 
ranks  who  are  special  favorites  with 
the  officers,  he  seemed  to  be  equally 
pop'uUr  with  his  comrades,  among 
whom  he  had  great  influence.  The 
only  dissentient  voice  about  his  merits 
was  that  of  the  regimental  sergeant- 
major,  a  shrewd  and  grim  veteran, 
who  had  fought  through  the  Crimea 
and  the  Mutiny,  and  whose  practical 
knowledge  of  soldiers  had  been  gained 
in  many  lands  and  in  much  hard  work 
in  peace  and  war.    He  confided  to  me 


one  day  in  the  orderly-room  that  ^'  that 
there  Corporal  Morrogh  was  a  deal  too 
pleasant  to  everybody  for  his  taste,  and 
that  there  was  something  shifty-like 
about  him  which  he  never  found  in  a 
good  non-commissioned  officer." 

Our  band  was  playing  in  the  gardens 
of  Merrion  Square,  and  as  the  day  was 
One  and  there  was  nothing  else  going 
on,  I  escaped  from  barracks  when 
afternoon  drill  was  over,  and  strolled 
down  to  see  the  folks  that  were  sure  to 
be  gathered,  and  afterwards  to  have  a 
look  in  at  SewelPs,  where  there  were 
some  goodish  horses  on  view.  I  had 
not  been  in  the  gardens  more  than  two 
or  three  minutes  when  I  ran  up  against 
Cissy  Power  and  her  mother.  The 
fair  Cissy  asked  where  Joscelyn  was, 
and  I  confess  I  felt  a  malicious  pleas- 
ure in  telling  her  that  he  had  gone  for 
a  run  in  his  yacht,  as  I  hoped  that  this 
showed  a  diminution  in  his  devotion. 
*^  He  had  three  days'  leave,  and  took 
Jacky  Thompson  with  him  ;  but  I  have 
been  obliged  to  telegraph  to  stop  them 
at  Malahide,  where  they  will  look  in 
this  afternoon.  They  are  wanted  for 
picket  to-morrow  morning,  as,  with 
Devereuz  and  Milton  sick,  we  are  very 
short  of  subalterns,  and  we  have  been 
ordered  to  find  members  for  a  court- 
martial." 

''Then  I  suppose  he  will  have  to 
leave  his  yacht  at  Malahide,"  said 
Cissy,  ''  and  her  ready  for  sea  too  I 
How  disappointed  he  will  be  I  And 
tell  me,  now,  will  he  be  on  picket  for  a 
long  time  ?  " 

''  He'll  be  on  duty  for  twenty-four 
hours  from  to-morrow  morning  at  any 
rate,  and  he'll  be  orderly  officer  on  the 
following  day  after  that,  so  he  won't 
be  able  to  go  afloat  again  this  week." 

"  Well,  now,  I  am  sorry  for  you  poor 
soldiers.  How  I  wish  these  horrid 
Fenians  had  never  been  heard  of! 
They  make  everybody  so  uncomforta- 
ble, and  they  want  to  rebel  against  the 
dear  queen.  Mamma,  dear,  stand  up. 
Don't  you  hoar  them  playing  'God 
save  the  Queen '  ?  " 

While  we  were  talking,  the  band  had 
come  to  the  end  of  the  programme, 
and  people  were  beginning  to  disperse. 
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Cissy  and  her  mother  went  home, 
while  I  went  on  to  look  at  the  horses, 
and  then  dropped  into  the  club. 

Molesworth  and  I  walked  home  to- 
gether along  the  quays.  It  was  grow- 
ing dusk,  and  the  streets  were  full  of 
the  usual  sordid  grimy  figures  that 
haunt  the  banks  of  the  evil-smelling 
stream.  The  only  respectable-looking 
passers-by  were  the  occasional  soldiers 
who  had  come  out  after  evening  sta- 
bles, and  were  making  their  way  to 
their  various  resorts.  Poor  fellows  I 
some  of  them  would  not  be  so  clean 
and  smart  when  they  returned  to  bar- 
racks from  the  equivocal  amusements 
offered  by  Dublin.  We  had  just  passed 
the  Four  Courts,  when,  standing  in  a 
by-street,  two  figures  caught  our  notice. 
One  was  one  of  our  own  men,  and  the 
other  was  a  female  with  a  long  cloak  on 
which  covered  her  from  head  to  foot. 
They  walked  off  rapidly  together,  and 
dived  out  of  sight  in  the  neighboring 
slums. 

''I'll  take  my  oath  that's  Corporal 
Morrogh  I  "  said  Molesworth,  ''  and 
his  friend  is  a  smarter  looking  woman 
than  soldiers  usually  pal  with.  She 
walks  just  like  somebody  we  know.  I 
have  it  I  She's  just  like  Cissy  Power, 
though  of  course  she  wouldn't  be 
traipsing  down  here  at  this  time  of 
day." 

Joscelyn  and  Thompson  turned  up  in 
time  for  mess,  both  very  grumpy  at 
having  been  brought  back,  and  having 
the  prospect  of  a  dull  day's  picket  duty 
before  them,  instead  of  enjoying  the 
breezes  in  the  Channel.  Joscelyn  was 
rather  put  out,  too,  because  Paddy 
Cregan,  his  boatman,  had  been  inclined 
to  be  cheeky,  and  he  vowed  he  would 
discharge  him  as  soon  as  he  could  take 
the  Mermaid  round  to  Kingstown 
again. 

I  saw  the  pickets  parade  and  march 
off  the  following  morning,  and  when  I 
went  to  the  orderly-room,  I  found  that 
Corporal  Morrogh  had  sent  in  an  appli- 
cation for  a  pass  for  twenty-four  hours 
from  that  evening  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  a  sister.  I  had  never  before 
heard  that  he  had  any  relations  in 
Dublin ;  but  he  was  snch  a  well-con- 


ducted man  that  of  course  he  got  the 
leave. 

Since  the  great  cot^  of  the  arrest  of 
Wilkins,  things  seemed  to  be  settling- 
down  a  little.  Nothing  had  been  heard 
of  any  more  country  men  in  arms,  and 
we  began  to  hope  that  the  Penian 
movement  was  dying  out,  and  that  ex- 
tra duties  might  soon  be  relaxed.  Wo 
were  to  be  rudely  awakened  from  any 
such  dream.  Just  before  ihe  relief  of 
Joscelyn's  picket  was  going  to  move 
off,  an  orderly  clattered  into  barracks- 
with  an  official  letter  for  the  colonel. 
There  was  the  devil  to  pay  every- 
where. The  head-centre  Wilkins  had 
escaped  from  Kilmainham,  and  had  left 
so  little  trace  of  his  evasion  that  ic  was- 
evident  he  had  bold  and  active  friends 
both  inside  and  outside  the  prison. 
Dignified  officials  were  hauled  over  the 
coals  for  carelessness  and  inefficiency,, 
dismissals  were  numerous,  and  re- 
doubled attention  was  given  to  military 
precautions  in  the  town.  As  far  as  the 
200th  were  concerned,  we  might  almost 
as  well  have  been  on  active  service.  A 
feeling  began  to  gain  ground  also,, 
which  added  to  the  general  uneasiness 
that  there  was  a  leaven  of  disloyalty 
among  the  soldiers,  and  that  we  could 
not  thoroughly  depend  on  all  the  men 
who  wore  &e  queen's  uniform. 

But  how  had  Wilkins  escaped  ?  and 
how  had  he  managed  to  avoid  recog- 
nition and  arrest  in  leaving  Ireland, 
where  every  seaport  and  steamer  waa 
carefully  watched,  and  every  passen^r 
had  to  be  identified  and  to  give  an 
account  of  himself  ?  At  last  the  belief 
spread  that  he  had  made  his  way  to 
the  coast,  and  had  slipped  off  in  a  small 
craft  to  some  vessel  which  was  lying^ 
waiting  in  the  Channel  ready  to  take 
him  over  to  France.  If  he  had  done 
this  he  must  have  had  a  goodish  knock- 
ing about,  as  there  had  been  half  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  the  weather  had  been 
dirty  enough  to  make  most  of  the  boata 
on  the  coast  remain  safe  at  their  moor* 
ings. 

All  short  leaves  were  stopped,  aa 
every  officer  was  required  for  some- 
thing or  other ;  but  Joscelyn  managed 
to  get  away  for  a  day  to  arrange  about 
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laying  up  the  Mermaid  at  Malahide  till 
quieter  times.  When  he  returned  he 
was  full  of  the  iniquities  of  Faddy  Cre- 
gan,  who  had  bolted,  leaving  the  yacht 
in  a  terrible  state,  very  dirty,  with  all 
her  gear  in  the  greatest  disorder.  As 
Joscelyn  said  to  me,  '^If  I  had  not 
known  that  she  was  lying  snug,  I 
would  have  believed  that  she  had  had 
a  rough  cruise  after  Jacky  Thompson 
and  I  left  her,  when  you  telegraphed 
for  us  the  day  before  Wilkins  es- 
caped." 

The  summer  wore  on,  and  every- 
body who  had  any  place  in  the  country 
to  go  to  left  Dublin.  We  heard  no 
more  about  Fenians  for  the  time,  but 
there  were  forebodings  that  when  the 
long  winter  nights  began,  and  deeds  of 
villainy  would  be  protected  by  dark- 
ness, we  should  have  a  renewal  of 
troubles.  Cissy  Fower  and  her  mother 
left  their  lodgings  ^^  to  go  to  their  little 
cottage  in  the  west,"  as  the  old  woman 
told  us.  We  hoped  that  Joscelyn's  in- 
fatuation might  now  be  checked,  and 
that  he  would  forget  the  girl.  If  we 
could  tide  him  over  the  winter  he 
would  be  tolerably  safe,  as  we  were 
due  to  be  moved  to  England  in  the 
next  spring. 

I  began  to  share  the  regimental  ser- 
geant-major's opinion  about  Corporal 
Morrogh.  Somehow,  with  all  his  ap- 
parent smartness  and  plausibility,  there 
was  a  deal  of  misconduct  in  his  bar- 
rack-room. The  men  in  it  seemed  to 
be  better  off  for  money  than  most  of 
their  comrades  in  the  regiment,  and 
instead  of  going  out  into  the  town  like 
others,  only  on  the  weekly  pay  day, 
they  were  apparently  able  to  have  a 
lark  at  any  time.  I  frequently  heard, 
too,  of  Morrogh  standing  treat  at  the 
canteen  in  a  way  that  few  men  in  his 
position  were  ever  able  to  practise. 
He  applied  to  be  employed  in  the 
orderly-room  ;  but  independently  of  the 
laxity  with  which  we  could  not  help 
crediting  him,  we  had  distinct  orders 
from  headquarters  that  no  men  of  Irish 
birth  were  to  have  any  access  to  regi- 
mental papers  and  correspondence,  so 
he  remained  at  his  ordinary  duty. 

Winter  set  in  early,  and,  as  had  been 


expected,  there  were  reports  of  re- 
newed disturbances  in  the  south  and 
west.  Agitatora  were  heard  of,  stir- 
ring up  the  people  and  enrolling  them 
in  military  organizations.  Several  soir 
disant  generals  were  known  to  have 
arrived  from  America,  and  to  be  taking 
an  active  part  in  rebellious  prepara- 
tions. The  commander-in-chief  at  that 
time  was  a  man  who  had  gained  rank 
and  honors  in  the  operations  of  the 
Mutiny  campaign,  and  the  methods 
which  had  proved  successful  in  the  Far 
East  would,  he  considered,  be  equally 
effective  in  Ireland. 

We  had  just  finished  dinner  one 
night  when  an  order  was  brought  in 
directing  us  to  furnish  a  squadron  to 
be  ready  to  start  for  service  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  only  details  that 
were  told  to  us  juniors  were,  that  we 
were  to  be  at  the  railway  station  at 
daybreak,  where  we  should  find  a  train 
waiting  for  us,  and  that  we  should  be 
away  from  Dublin  for  an  indefinite 
time.  What  a  scrimmage  we  had  that 
night  getting  men  and  horses  told  off, 
and  collecting  our  necessary  kits  I 
Both  Joscelyn  and  I  were  among  the 
officers  ordered  to  be  in  readiness,  and 
we  were  objects  of  envy  to  those  that 
were  to  be  left  behind,  who  would  all 
have  been  delighted  to  exchange  the 
dull  routine  of  garrison  duty  for  the 
off-chance  of  a  real  fight  where  we 
were  going. 

The  next  morning  we  had  a  pretty 
miserable  start.  It  rained  as  it  only 
does  rain  in  Ireland.  Cloaked  and 
dripping,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
station,  and  proceeded  to  entrain  the 
horses.  The  officers'  chargers  were 
provided  with  horse-boxes,  but  the 
troopers'  were  put  into  cattle-trucks^ 
and  very  unhappy  the  poor  brutes 
looked,  jammed  tightly  together,  with 
little  shelter  from  the  cold,  wintry 
blast.  At  last  we  were  ready  to  start, 
and  as  the  train  steamed  out  of  the 
grimy  station  we  found  that  the  colonel 
was  with  us.  He  told  us  that  we,  with 
some  infantry  and  police,  were  going 
to  form  a  small  flying  column  in 
County  Shillelagh,  and  that  he  was  to 
be  in  command.     There  were  to  be 
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other  similar  columns  formed  in  differ- 
ent districts,  which  were  to  traverse 
the  country  in  unlooked-for  movements 
and  crush  the  faintest  semblance  of 
rising  that  might  occur.  Our  train 
dragged  its  slow  length  along  for  weary 
hours,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  we 
arrived  at  the  little  country  town  which 
was  to  be  the  assembling-place  of  the 
column.  The  one  long,  straggling 
street  was  more  alive  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  the  memory  of  man.  Strong 
guards  were  posted  at  the  hotel,  where 
the  headquarters  was  established,  and 
in  the  market-place,  which  had  been 
told  off  as  an  alarm-post  in  case  of 
necessity.  Knots  of  infantry  soldiers 
with  belts  and  side-arms  on  were  hang- 
ing about,  evidently  ready  to  fall  in 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Constabulary 
men,  looking  marvellously  clean  and 
smart  even  in  the  mud  and  gloom  of  an 
Irish  November  day,  seemed  quite  at 
home  in  their  surroundings,  and  had 
the  air  of  knowing  precisely  what  they 
were  about,  only  doubtful  whether 
they  were  going  to  play  second  fiddle 
in  a  civil  war,  or  whether  they  should 
look  upon  the  soldiers  as  being  there  to 
support  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
ordinary  duty.  As  soon  as  we  got  our 
men  and  horses  told  off  into  billets, 
there  was  a  general  fraternization  be- 
tween us  and  the  infantry  and  constab- 
ulary officBL-s,  while  our  colonel,  with 
the  infantry  major  and  the  constabu- 
lary inspector,  retired  to  hold  a  council 
of  war,  and  to  compare  orders,  in- 
formation, and  plans. 

Of  course  there  was  a  collection  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  to  see 
the  *'  dthragoons  "  arrive,  and  if  they 
were  disaffected  to  the  government, 
they  were  at  any  rate  most  cordial  in 
their  reception  of  us.  Everywhere  our 
men  found  willing  hands  to  help  them 
in  fetching  forage,  water,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  little  requirements 
of  horse  and  man  in  a  strange  place. 
The  innkeeper,  with  his  fat  wife  and 
two  of  the  most  slatternly  maids  I  ever 
saw,  worked  as  they  had  never  worked 
before,  and  produced  all  the  resources 
of  the  town  for  our  refreshment. 
Fortunately  we  were  not  entirely  de* 


pendent  on  them,  as  we  had  been 
provident  enough  to  bring  one  of  ouc 
own  mess-waiters  and  some  hampers 
with  us,  and  we  promised  ourselves  a 
pleasant  evening  with  our  new  friends. 

We  had  been  round  the  billets  of  the 
men,  had  seen  that  the  arms  were 
everywhere  duly  secured,  and  that, 
besides  the  patrols  and  guards  under 
ai*ms,  every  squad  had  a  special  fatigue 
sentry  to  keep  an  eye  upon  horses  and 
equipments  ;  and  we  were  all  gathered 
in  the  one  public  room  of  the  inn,  gos- 
siping and  waiting  till  the  orders  for 
the  next  day  should  be  issued.  One  of 
the  slatternly  maids  came  into  the 
room  with  a  letter  held  in  her  very 
black  fingers.  '*  Is  one  of  you  jintle- 
meu  here  Misther  Joscelyn?  A  gos- 
soon has  brought  a  bit  of  a  note  for 
him.  'Tis  a  lady,  he  says,  that's  wait- 
ing on  a  cyar  at  the  street's  comer." 

''  Jos,  you  sly  dog,  have  you  made  a 
conquest  already  ? "  I  said,  and  Josce- 
lyn took  the  note  with  some  wonder- 
ment in  his  face.  As  he  opened  it« 
however,  he  made  no  reply,  but 
snatched  up  his  cloak  and  forage-cap 
and  darted  from  the  room.  He  had 
not  been  gone  many  minutes  when  he 
returned,  and,  with  rather  a  shame- 
faced air,  told  me  that  of  all  people  in 
the  world  Cissy  Power  and  her  mother 
were  staying  at  a  small  shebeen  in  the 
town.  ''  They  are  so  alarmed  about 
the  Fenians  that  they  have  left  their 
house  in  the  country,  and  hearing  that 
there  were  to  be  soldiers  in  this  place, 
they  have  come  here  in  the  mean  time, 
and  have  to  put  up  with  very  poor  ac- 
commodation, as  we  have  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  only  decent  inn." 

I  was  anything  but  pleased  at  this 
news,  both  as  a  friend  and  as  a  brother 
subaltern  ;  as  a  friend,  because  I  could 
not  help  fearing  that  Joscelyn  would 
be  fatally  entangled  with  the  girl ;  and 
as  a  brother  subaltern,  because  I  fore- 
saw that  he  would  be  asking  me  to  take 
his  duty  whenever  he  could  manage  it, 
so  that  he  might  spend  his  time  with  his 
inamorata.  The  acting  brigade^major 
now  came  into  the  room,  however,  and 
gave  us  in  detail  the  orders  for  the 
next  day.    The  infantry  were  to  re- 
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maiu  where  they  were,  but  the  cavalry 
and  police  were  to  start  at  a  very  early 
hour  iu  the  morning,  and  were  to  sur- 
round a  Boman  Catholic  seminary  for 
priests,  about  five  miles  distant,  before 
daybreak.  Information  had  been  re- 
ceived that  an  important  Fenian  leader 
had  taken  refuge  there,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  if  the  place  was  suddenly 
guarded  and  searched,  he  would  be 
caught  in  his  bed.  Our  destination 
was  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible, 
and  the  men  were  to  receive  no  in- 
structions except  to  parade  at  a  given 
hour. 

As  I  had  expected,  immediately  after 
dinner  Joscelyn  asked  me  to  go  round 
the  billets  of  his  squad  in  addition  to 
those  of  my  own,  as  he  said  he  had  an 
engagement.  This  was  rather  an 
exacting  test  of  friendship,  for  the 
night  was  wet,  the  town  dirty,  and  the 
billets,  hidden  in  the  queerest  slums, 
were  not  easily  found.  However,  with 
the  assistance  of  Corporal  Morrogh, 
who  was  acting  orderly  sergeant, 
armed  with  a  lantern,  I  managed  to 
make  my  inspection,  only  hoping  that 
Cissy  Power  would  not  profit  too  much 
by  her  opportunities.  I  could  not  help 
acknowledging  to  myself,  in  spite  of 
my  late  prejudices  against  Morrogh, 
that  in  the  pei-formance  of  a  disagree- 
able duty  I  had  never  found  a  non- 
commissioned officer  more  intelligent 
or  more  anxious  to  make  himself  use- 
ful. As  we  were  stumbling  and 
splashing  through  the  muddy  ways,  he 
told  me  that  he  knew  some  of  the 
people  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
that  if  I  could  say  what  we  were  going 
to  do  on  the  following  day,  he  could 
make  inquiries  about  roads  and  short 
cuts,  and  get  some  information  about 
them  which  might  be  of  use.  I  was 
i*ather  inclined  to  ask  him  if  he  knew 
the  seminary  ;  but  bearing  iu  mind  the 
directions  not  to  say  anything  about 
our  plans  to  the  men  in  the  ranks,  I 
only  repeated  the  order  about  early 
parade.  I  did  not  see  Joscelyn  again 
that  night. 

When  we  turned  out  in  the  morning 
everything  was  as  disagreeable  as  it 
well  could  be.    At  the  early  hour  — 
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4  A.M.  —  the  darkness  might  have  been 
felt,  and,  to  make  the  gloom  more  in- 
tense, there  was  a  heavy  cold  rain, 
mingled  with  sleet,  which  chilled  men 
and  horses.  A  small  string  of  cars 
laden  with  constabulary,  each  man 
with  his  rifle  between  his  knees,  was 
ready  to  accompany  us.  Mr.  Beres- 
ford,  the  resident  magistrate,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  our  little  column, 
and  we  dived  into  a  labyrinth  of  miry 
roads  from  which  nothing  but  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  extricated 
us.  After  more  than  an  hour  of  slow 
and  interrupted  marching  —  for  Aye 
nominal  Irish  miles  are  equal  to  an 
unknown  quantity  of  English  —  we  ar- 
rived at  a  big  bleak-looking  barrack  of 
a  place,  which  we  were  told  was  the 
seminary  we  looked  for.  The  cavalry 
were  disposed  in  small  parties  round 
the  building,  with  constant  patrols 
moving  from  group  to  group.  The 
constabulary  guarded  every  door  and 
outlet,  and  we  felt  reasonably  confident 
that  if  the  sought-for  Fenian  was  in 
the  seminary,  he  could  not  slip  through 
the  watchful  double  line  when  we  beat 
up  his  quarters.  The  great  gaunt 
house  loomed  a  dark  mass  before  us,  its 
details  indistinguishable  in  the  darkest 
hour  before  the  dawn.  No  light  in  any 
window,  and  no  noise  in  the  surround- 
ing space  but  a  muttered  order  to  the 
soldiers  and  police,  the  occasional  clank 
of  a  sword,  or  the  faint  rattle  of  bit  and 
collar-chain. 

The  magistrate,  with  a  small  party 
of  constables,  and  accompanied  by  the 
colonel  and  two  or  three  officers,  dis- 
mounted and  knocked  heavily  at  the 
massive  door,  with  a  loud  summons  to 
^'  open  in  the  queen's  name."  There 
was  continued  silence  for  a  minute. 
Again  the  summons  was  repeated  with 
increased  emphasis,  and  a  stir  of  life 
woke  in  the  building.  Lights  flitted 
about,  and  steps  were  heard  coming 
down  to  the  door.  The  bolts  were 
drawn  back,  the  key  turned,  and  a 
quaint-looking  figure  appeared,  with 
feet  thrust  in  carpet  slippers,  and  a 
somewhat  greasy  old  soutane  buttoned 
awry  over  a  night-gown.  The  air  of 
astonishment  at  the  early  visit,  if  not 
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real,  was  uncommonly  well  assumed, 
and  was  not  decreased  when  the  mag- 
istrate announced  his  intention  of 
searching  the  establishment.  No  op- 
position was  made,  of  course ;  but 
there  was  a  great  to-<lo.  Doors  of  dor- 
mitories were  half-opened,  and  sallow- 
faced,  close-cropped  heads  were  popped 
out  in  whispering  curiosity.  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  knew  his  objective  point,  and 
pushed  quickly  up  the  stairs  and  along 
a  corridor  till  he  came  to  a  small  room 
next  door  to  the  principal's  lodging. 
We  entered.  It  was  empty ;  but 
though  the  bedclothes  had  been  folded 
down,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  not  long  vacant.  I  thought  I 
caught  a  cunning  gleam  in  the  eye  of 
the  old  priest  who  accompanied  us,  but 
his  face  again  set  immediately  into  a 
stolid  expression  of  unconsciousness. 
It  was  evident  that  our  bird  had  been 
alarmed  and  had  flown.  Mr.  Beresford 
was  furious,  and  had  the  whole  house 
ransacked,  though  in  doing  so  there 
was  little  hope  of  success.  The  fugi- 
tive, once  disturbed,  was  pretty  certain 
to  have  bolted  to  some  other  hiding- 
place.  As  we  were  leaving  the  room, 
where  we  were  almost  sure  that  he  had 
not  long  ago  been  reposing,  I  saw  a 
torn  scrap  of  paper  lying  behind  the 
door.  Bather  mechanically  than  from 
any  set  purpose,  I  picked  it  up  and  be- 
gan twisting  it  round  my  flnger.  The 
old  priest,  who  had,  I  believe,  been 
watching  us  all  like  a  cat,  gave  an  un- 
mistakable start,  which  woke  my  at- 
tention. I  glanced  at  the  scrap  — 
evidently  a  piece  of  a  letter  of  which 
the  remaining  fragments  had  been  de- 
stroyed. It  had  only  the  words  written 
on  it,  *'  will  be  searched  to-morrow  "  — 
not  very  much  in  themselves,  and  only 
suggestive  that  a  written  warning  had 
been  sent.  But  what  did  strike  me 
was  that  the  handwriting,  that  of  a 
woman,  seemed  familiar  to  me.  I  was 
just  going  to  hand  it  to  the  magistrate, 
when  I  thought  I  would  first  show  it 
to  Joscelyn,  to  see  if  he  could  assist 
me  in  recalling  the  possible  writer,  as 
we  had  long  lived  so  much  together 
that  my  and  his  acquaintance  with 
handwritings  was  likely  to  be  mutual. 


I  gave  him  a  nudge,  therefore,  and 
handed  the  scrap  to  him,  saying,  ^^  Who 
wrote  that?  I  have  just  found  it  on 
the  floor."  When  he  saw  it  he  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  whispering,  ''For 
God's  sake,  don't  show  it  to  anybody  ! 
it's  Cissy's  writing,"  gave  it  to  me  hur- 
riedly back  again,  as  if  it  burned  his 
fingers.  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
paid  any  attention  to  his  injunction  if  I 
had  not  heard  the  order  of  the  colonel, 
who  was  following  the  magistrate, 
''  Mr.  Carew,  go  at  once  and  say  that 
the  200th  are  to  be  collected  and  formed 
up,  ready  to  move  off  as  soon  as  we 
have  been  through  the  house."  I  care- 
fully put  the  scrap  of  paper  away  in 
my  pocket-book  for  future  use,  and  ran 
down-stairs  to  execute  the  order. 

The  pickets  and  patrols  were  soon 
withdrawn,  and  the  whole  were  formed 
up  before  the  colonel  and  Mr.  Beres- 
ford had  finished  their  search.  As 
they  left  the  door  I  heard  Mr.  Beres- 
ford say  to  the  old  priest, ''  Eemember, 
Father  Leary,  you  have  not  heard  the 
last  of  this.  Circumstances  are  very 
suspicious." 

Immediate  orders  were  given  to  the 
cavalry  to  return  to  our  last  night's 
quarters,  and  the  constabulary  were  to 
follow  as  soon  as  they  had  gathered 
and  mounted  their  cars.  An  advanced 
guard  was  told  off  under  Joscelyn,  and 
ordered  to  lead  the  way  along  the 
homeward  route,  which,  as  it  was  now 
daylight,  was  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished. Just  before  they  ti'otted 
away,  Mr.  Beresford  said  to  Joscelyn, 
''This  i»  an  awkward  enclosed  bit  of 
country,  and  you  must  keep  a  bright 
lookout  for  any  parties  of  men  lyin^ 
concealed  in  a  handy  shelter.  We  may 
hit  upon  some  of  these  fellows  we 
want,  as  they  will  not  expect  us  to  be 
so  quick.  If  you  see  any  suspicious- 
looking  people  you  must  stop  them,  and 
if  they  don't  obey  your  orders  you  may 
fire  —  I  will  be  responsible." 

Tony  and  his  men  were  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
us,  who  were  jogging  quietly  along, 
smoking  our  pipes  and  discussing  the 
coup  manqui  of  the  morning.  We  had 
left  the  seminary  some  distance  behind 
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when  we  heard- a  shot,  followed  hy  the 
sound  of  a  sort  of  scattered  volley.  A 
man  of  the  advanced  guard  galloped 
back  and  said, '*  Mr.  Joscelyu  reports 
that  there  is  a  crowd  of  men  on  each 
side  of  the  road  with  a  couple  of  green 
flags,  and  they  fired  on  us.  None  of 
the  men  are  hit,  but  there  is  a  horse 
kUled." 

'^This  is  your  business  now,  colo- 
nel," said  Mr.  Beresford. 

The  old  chief  gave  no  reply,  but  his 
command  rang  out,  '"*•  Squadron,  atten- 
tion.   Draw  swords.    Canter." 

We  soon  closed  on  the  advanced 
guard,  which  we  found  in  some  dis- 
order. The  men  were  fumbling  with 
their  carbines  in  a  helpless  fashion,  and 
one  horse  was  dying  on  the  road,  while 
its  late  rider  was  ruefully  contemplat- 
ing its  last  struggles.  The  fields  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  were  filled  with 
men,  a  few  with  guns,  but  most  of 
them  provided  with  extemporized 
weapons  —  pikes,  scythes,  and  pitch- 
forks. The  road  was  blocked  by  a 
couple  of  cut-down  trees  ;  and  as  there 
was  a  deep  ditch  with  an  overgrown 
bank  on  each  side,  it  looked  very  much 
as  if  we  were  caught  in  a  trap.  A 
couple  of  men  on  horseback,  in  some 
nondescript  green  uniforms,  were  giv- 
ing orders  to  the  crowd,  and  those  who 
liad  guns  were  busy  reloading  and  pre- 
paring for  another  volley. 

"  Why  on  earth  didn't  you  fire,  Mr. 
Joscelyn  ?  "  said  the  colonel. 

"  I  did  give  the  order,  sir,"  replied 
Tony,  ''but  there's  something  wrong 
with  the  carbines.  None  of  them  will 
go  off." 

''Some  d— ^  carelessness,  or  worse, 
somewhere  !  Never  mind.  We  can't 
be  stopped  like  this,  and  we  must 
chance  the  fence.  Leading  troop,  right 
form.  Lift  your  horses,  men.  For- 
ward." 

The  colonel  showed  the  way,  and 
taking  his  old  nag  short  by  the  head, 
got  over  into  the  field  with  a  scramble. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  our  old 
rough  field-days  and  riding-drills  had 
been  practised.  Three  or  four  of  the 
men  were  down  in  the  ditch,  but 
the  remainder  negotiated  the  obstacle 


somehow  or  other  and  rapidly  formed 
a  line.  "  Now,  by  your  centre.  Trot. 
Grallop.  Charge."  What  a  general 
sauve  quipeui  followed  I  The  would-be 
rebels,  astonished  at  the  prompt  action 
of  the  cavalry,  from  whom  they  had 
thought  themselves  secure,  turned  and 
scuttled  away  like  alarmed  rabbils.  A 
few  harmless  shots  were  fired,  but 
guns,  scythes,  and  pikes  were  thrown 
away,  and  I  believe  that  the  only  in- 
jury done  to  us  was  that  two  horses 
were  cut  by  treading  on  the  abandoned 
weapons.  Several  of  our  wretched 
opponents  were  knocked  over,  but  none 
were  seriously  hurt.  A  lot  of  them  got 
away,  but  twenty  or  thirty,  with  one  of 
the  uniformed  leaders,  who,  we  aftcr^ 
wards  discovered,  was  the  man  we  had 
searched  for  in  the  morning,  were  cor- 
nered against  a  high  bank,  which  they 
had  vainly  tried  to  cross,  and  were 
made  prisoners.  A  very  soaked  and 
bedraggled  green  flag,  picked  up  from 
the  mud,  remained  as  the  spoil  of  war. 

By  this  time    the   constabulary   on^ 
their  cars  had  joined  us,  but  there  was- 
nothing  left  for  them  to  do  except  to* 
furnish  an  escort  for  our  cowed  and 
miserable  prisoners.    We  had  no  mean» 
of  securing   them,  and  though  there 
was  not  much  chance  of  their  giving 
their  guardians  the  slip,  Mr.  Beresford 
made  assurance  doubly  sure  by  giving 
the  oi*der,  "  Cut  their  braces."    When 
this  was  done    their   whole    energies 
were  required  to  hold  up  their  nether 
garments,  which,  worn  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Irish  peasantry,  most  baggy  and 
voluminous,    would    have     otherwise 
fallen  about  their  heels  and  most  effec- 
tually hampered  every  movement. 

Our  little  scrimmage  was  soon  over, 
and  we  pushed  on  to  our  quarters, 
whore  we  were  glad  to  find  food  and 
shelter  after  our  wet  and  disagreeable 
morning's  work.  Before  the  men  were 
dismissed  to  their  billets  their  carbines 
were  inspected,  and  we  found  that  the 
nipple  of  each  (this  was  before  the 
days  of  breechloaders)  had  been  care- 
fully plugged  up,  so  that  all  were  un- 
serviceable. There  was  a  court  of 
inquiry  ordered  to  sit  at  once  to  collect 
evidence  how  such  a  thing  could  have 
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been  done.  The  captains  of  troops 
were  positive  that  all  were  in  perfect 
order  when  they  were  inspected  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  the  men  were 
equally  certain  that  the  only  person 
who  could  have  subsequently  touched 
them  was  Corporal  Morrogh,  who,  as 
acting  orderly  sergeant,  had  visited  the 
billets  several  times  before  the  morn- 
ing paitide.  The  evidence  was  not 
complete  enough,  however,  to  fix  such 
a  serious  offence  upon  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  so  smart  and  energetic  as 
Morrogh,  and  the  matter  remained  for 
the  time  a  mystery.  I  gave  the  piece 
of  paper  which  I  had  picked  up  in  the 
morning  to  Mr.  Beresford  ;  but  though 
both  Tony  Joscelyn  and  I  thought  that 
the  writing  was  Cissy  Power's,  it  was 
impossible  to  swear  to  the  fact,  and  I 
«aid  nothing  of  our  suspicions.  After 
iiU,  it  was  much  more  satisfactory  to 
liave  caught  the  Fenian  leader  in  open 
Tcbellion  than  to  have  surprised  him  in 
his  bed  before  he  had  committed  him- 
self, and  it  was  not  of  much  conse- 
quence to  ascertain  who  had  given  him 
his  warning.  Tony  admitted  to  me 
that  he  had  told  Cissy  that  the  sem- 
inary was  to  be  searched  ;  but  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  a  girl  like  her,  who  professed  to 
hate  the  Fenians  as  she  did,  could  have 
been  in  communication  with  one  of 
their  leaders. 

Later  in  the  day  I  was  busy  writing, 
to  the  colonel's  dictation,  a  report  of 
our  day's  work  for  the  Dublin  author- 
ities, when  a  telegram  arrived  from 
headquarters  giving  instructions  that 
Corporal  Morrogh  was  to  be  at  once 
arrested,  and  his  kit  was  to  be  searched, 
as  information  had  been  received  that 
he  was  connected  with  the  Fenian 
movement.  This  was  a  blow  to  us,  as 
we  had  fondly  hoped  that,  if  there  was 
disaffection  anywhere  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  our  own  regiment  had 
escaped  the  contagion.  The  orders, 
however,  were  clear  and  precise,  and 
the  troop  officers  were  sent  to  carry 
them  out.  In  a  short  time  they  re- 
turned, and  produced  a  variety  of 
cipher  papers  which  had  been  found  in 
Morrogh's    valise.    He  himself   could 


not  anywhere  be  discovered.  "We 
knew  that  no  train  had  left  the  station, 
so  we  hoped  that  he  would  be  found 
before  long  in  the  little  town  or  its 
neighborhood.  It  was  cunous  that  he 
had  disappeai'ed  just  when  arrest  was 
threatened,  and  we  could  only  suppose 
that  some  one  in  the  telegraph  office 
had  warned  him.  His  cipher  papers 
were  sent  to  Dublin  to  be  translated, 
as  we  could  find  no  key  to  their  mean- 
ing. 

In  the  evening  Tony  Joscelyn  went 
to  visit  Cissy  Power,  more,  I  believe, 
in  hopes  of  finding  out  something 
about  the  scrap  of  writing  than  to  pay 
his  usual  devotion  ;  but  he  found  that 
she  and  her  mother  bad  left  the  town 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  their 
movements.  All  that  he  could  learn 
was,  that  two  women  had  been  seen 
early  in  the  evening  on  a  car  by  a  con« 
stabulary  patrol. 

Under  the  energetic  action  of  gov- 
ernment all  over  Ireland,  things  set- 
tled down  before  long  pretty  well,  and 
the  fiasco,  in  which  the  rising  which 
we  had  quelled  had  terminated,  was 
the  last  of  any  disturbances  in  County 
Shillelagh.  Our  little  column  was 
broken  up,  and  the  squadron  of  the 
200th  returned  to  Dublin.  Nothing 
official  was  ever  heard  of  Corporal 
Morrogh  ;  but  when  his  papers  were 
deciphered,  they  proved  that  he  had 
enlisted  as  a  Fenian,  to  forward  the 
conspiracy,  and  if  possible  to  seduce 
other  soldiers  from  their  allegiance. 

Two  months  later  Joscelyn  received 
a  letter  with  the  New  York  post 
mark  :  — 

^^  I  hope  I  have  not  got  you  into  any 
trouble.  My  husband  and  I  drove  in 
a  car  across  the  hills  to  Queenstown 
when  we  saw  that  the  rising  had  no 
chance,  and  got  on  board  the  steamer 
for  the  States.  We  had  been  married 
three  years  before  you  first  met  me  in 
Dublin.  My  husband  and  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  useful  information,  and 
for  the  use  of  your  boat  when  it  was 
much  wanted.  I  shall  always  think 
kindly  of  you. —  Yours, 

"  C.  M.  or  C.  P." 
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I  heArd  afterwards  that  Alderman 
Morrogh  was  a  very  influential  man  in 
the  corporation  of  New  York,  and  that 
he  had  a  very  pretty  wife.  Could  he 
have  been  our  escaped  Fenian  ? 

Tony  Joscelyn  did  not  remain  long 
in  the  service.  He  came  into  some 
property,  and  leads  a  very  retired  life. 
He  has  never  married,  and,  I  believe, 
has  never  forgotten  the  fair  Fenian 
spy,  C.  Stein. 


From  The  Edinburgh  Rerieir. 
LIFE  AND  LETTEBS  OF  MRS.  CRAVEN.^ 

It  is  always  difiicult  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  society  and  ways  of  living 
different  from  our  own,  even  when 
these  are  within  our  own  country,  and 
more  or  less  within  the  conditions  of 
our  own  existence.  But  this  difficulty 
is  greatly  increased  when  country,  lan- 
guage, and  uses  differ  from  ours,  and 
we  have  to  strain  our  intelligence  to 
follow  the  lines  of  a  life  with  which  we 
have  no  familiarity.  We,  in  our  insu- 
lar ways,  are  more  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  than 
are  any  of  those  nations  who  divide  the 
Continent  among  them.  We  love,  we 
rejoice,  and  mourn,  as  they  do  ;  we 
encounter  the  same  human  episodes 
and  revolutions,  but  we  do  not  express 
ourselves  in  the  same  way,  and  we 
often  find  it  difficult  to  understand  or 
to  sympathize  with  their  modes  of 
expression.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  absence  of  this  faculty  of  expres- 
sion often  gives  to  a  journal  iniime 
from  another  language  a  popularity  and 
an  influence  to  which  in  itself  it  has 
little  right. 

The  book  before  us  is  interesting 
from  both  these  points  of  view.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  indications  we  could 
have  of  French  life  and  character,  and 
it  is  a  kind  of  sequel  to  a  work  which 
of  all  joumaux  intimea  is  the  most  ex- 
quisite and  touching.  The  "R^cit 
d'une  Soeur,"  by  which  the  name  of 
Mrs.    Craven    will   always   be   distin- 

>  A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  AngoBtoi  Crayen  (Pauline 
de  la  Ferronays).  By  Maria  Catherine  Bishop. 
TwoTOlB.    Bfo,    London,  1884. 


guished,  is  already  an  old  book,  and  we 
dare  not  undertake  to  say  how  it  is 
regarded  by  the  new  generation,  which 
has  a  standard  of  taste  so  much 
changed  from  that  of  the  last ;  though 
it  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  a  classic, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  books  which 
it  touches  the  reputation  of  all  who 
profess  a  love  of  literature  to  know. 
We  cannot  but  hope,  however,  that  the 
book  now  before  us,  which  is  in  some 
sort  the  completion  and  winding  up  of 
that  wonderful  history  of  love  aud 
sorrow,  will  do  much  to  bring  it  back 
to  the  reader.  Seldom  has  there  been 
so  full  and  delicate  a  record  of  youth, 
of  love,  of  happiness  and  gaiety,  and 
trouble  and  grief.  The  life  of  Mrs. 
Craven,  its  author,  records  the  maturer 
years,  the  riper  thoughts,  the  consola- 
tions and  philosophy  of  a  woman  tried 
with  every  possible  shock  and  sorrow, 
yet  retaining  the  spirit  and  courage, 
the  gay  heart,  the  happy  blood  —  to 
use  a  phrase  of  her  own  —  of  her  early 
years  through  all. 

These  modest  volumes  have  thus 
many  claims  upon  Uie  interest  of  the 
reader.  They  reveal  to  us  a  life  with 
which  only  a  limited  number  of  people 
out  of  France  can  be  acquainted — a 
life  full  of  the  most  curious  and  piquant 
contrasts,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  al- 
ready fading  out  of  the  contemporary 
phases  of  existence,  society  in  France 
having  passed  through  more  funda- 
mental changes  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  They  bring  back 
to  our  knowledge  one  of  the  finest  vari- 
eties of  the  race,  more  different,  per- 
haps, than  any  we  find  among  ourselves 
from  the  common  strain,  yet  so  fully 
revealed  that  we  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  it  than  we  are, 
it  may  almost  be  said,  with  many  of  our 
nearest  friends.  Coming  from  the  veiy 
fine  fieur  of  that  French  society  at  a 
period  more  unlike  the  present  than  in 
our  steadier  order  we  can  well  under- 
stand, profoundly  pious,  brilliantly 
TTtondatne,  at  home  in  half  the  courts  of 
Europe,  and  in  all  the  convents,  with 
all  the  wit  and  logic  of  France  in  her 
talk,  and  the  mystic  worship  of  a  de- 
vout Catholic  in  her  heart,  Pauline  de 
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la  Ferronays  ia  herself  is  more  inter- 
esting than  anything  she  has  produced 
or  anything  that  can  be  said  about  her  ; 
for  words  have  to  follow  one  line  at  a 
time,  and  she  was  half-a-dozen  different 
things  at  the  same  moment,  flashing 
like  the  facets  of  a  diamond  from  the 
point  of  view  at  which  you  looked 
at  her.  We  have  had  innumerable 
sketches  of  French  society  both  from 
the  worldly  and  from  the  pious  side. 
But  no  such  separation  is  necessary 
in  France — or,  at  least,  in  Catholic 
France  —  where  those  common  occupa- 
tions of  life  which  in  a  certain  class 
consist  as  much  of  balls,  theatres,  and 
receptions  as  of  more  homely  employ- 
ments, are  no  more  shut  out  than  is 
driving  or  riding,  or  any  natural  exer- 
cise. *'  Call  nothing  common  or  un- 
clean," said  the  angel  to  St.  Peter. 
But  no  angel  has  ever  been  able  to 
convey  this  point  of  view  to  the  pious 
in  England  ;  and  it  was  thus  with  a 
surprise  which  may  have  frightened 
some  readers,  but  was  very  pleasant  to 
others,  that  we  discovered  in  Mi*s. 
Craven's  book  the  most  tender  and 
beautiful  devotion,  the  desire  ever 
present  to  serve  and  love  God  and 
dedicate  life  to  his  service,  as  the  fore- 
most of  all  purposes,  among  a  group  of 
beautiful  young  creatures  who  danced 
and  acted  with  as  much  energy  as  any 
of  their  gayest  contemporaries,  and 
spent  every  spare  evening  at  theatre  or 
opera,  and  were  indeed  as  gay,  as  fond 
of  amusement,  as  ready  to  take  a  part 
in  everything  that  promised  <'  fun " 
and  pleasure  as  young  creatures  could 
be.  We  all  demurred  a  little  at  this, 
even  when  we  were  most  charmed  with 
the  revelation.  It  must  have  seemed 
to  many  good  young  people  anxious  to 
be  saved  from  the  snares  of  the  world, 
yet  drawn  a  little  by  a  carnal  inclina- 
tion towards  the  gaieties  and  bright- 
ness of  life,  too  good  to  be  true.  The 
question  is  a  curious  one.  At  all 
events,  we  do  not  hear  in  France  or 
in  Catholic  countries  generally  of  that 
severance  between  amusements  and 
religion  which  was  believed  in  among 
good  people  fifty  years  ago,  and  which 
has  affected  the  constitution  of  so  many 


of  us  through  the  medium  of  training 
and  tradition  even  in  days  of  larger 
toleration  and  a  less  rigid  faith. 

The  father  of  Pauline  de  la  Ferro- 
nays, afterwards  Mrs.  Augustus  Cra- 
ven, was  a  Breton  noble,  and  Mrs. 
Bishop  does  not  fail  to  note,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  the  influence 
of  their  Celtic  origin  upon  the  minds 
of  the  family,  conferring  at  once  a 
higher  vivacity  and  a  greater  spiritual 
enthusiasm.  We  cannot  say  that  these 
discriminations  have  ever  much  inter- 
est for  us,  nor  does  the  Comte  de  la 
Ferronays  himself,  from  whom  they 
must  have  been  derived,  show  any 
original  tendency  towards  enthusiasm, 
though  he  died,  like  the  others,  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity.  There  is  one  whim- 
sical evidence  of  a  truly  Breton  (or 
Celtic)  impatience  and  irritability, 
however,  in  the  life  of  this  good  man 
which  recalls  D'Artagnan  rather  than 
the  graver  spirit  of  the  North.  M.  de 
la  Ferronays  was  an  imigri^  an  ardent 
Royalist,  and  the  bosom  friend  and 
aide-de-camp  of  the  Due  de  Berri,  in 
whose  train  he  returned  to  France 
amid  all  the  glories  of  the  Restoration, 
and  was  at  once  provided  for  as  was 
fit  and  proper.  But,  unfortunately, 
there  arose  a  quarrel  in  court  touching 
some  indiscreet  act  of  the  Marquise  de 
Monsoreau,  who  was  the  mother-in- 
law  of  M.  de  la  Ferronays,  in  which 
the  prince  permitted  himself  to  use 
certain  words  which  greatly  offended 
his  friend.  It  is  to  be  supposed  they 
were  immediately  repented  of,  for  the 
Due  de  Berri  was  so  full  of  condescen- 
sion as  to  offer  to  measure  swords  with 
the  affronted  aide-de-camp.  But  this 
suggestion  was  inadmissible,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  La  Ferronays 
instantly  removed  from  his  apartments 
in  the  Tuileries  with  his  young  family, 
within  two  hours,  we  are  told,  throwing 
up  all  his  appointments.  Such  a  sacri- 
fice for  a  mother-in-law  is,  perhaps, 
unexampled  in  history.  The  dispute 
was  about  baby  clothes  I  We  could 
have  wished  for  a  more  dignified  motif. 
It  shows  what  small  matters  occupied 
a  court  just  snatched  from  exile  and 
dependence  to  a  great  fate,  for  which  it 
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was  not  equal.  However,  this  was  but 
the  beginning  of  better  tilings  for  the 
hot-headed  Breton.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
remained  for  eight  years.  Then  he 
held  for  a  few  years  the  position  of 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Paris, 
and  linally,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
Bestoration  period,  received,  as  he  was 
in  indifferent  health  and  seeking  re- 
covery in  Italy,  the  appointment  of 
ambassador  at  Borne,  which  he  re- 
signed a  year  after,  when  the  Bevolu- 
tion  of  July  threw  down  the  Legitimist 
party  in  the  lowest  depths  again. 

The  younger  members  of  the  family 
thus  entered  life  with  the  most  brilliant 
•environments.    Pauline   was  nineteen 
when  she  came  back  to  Paris,  to  all  the 
fascinations  of  the  brightest  of  cities, 
and  at  the  dawn  of  one  of  the  finest 
periods  of  French  intellectual  history. 
£he  was  never,  we  presume,  beautiful, 
but  she  had  fine  eyes,  perfect  manners, 
a  remarkable    intelligence    brightened 
and  polished  even  at  that  early  age  by 
•contact  with  the  great  world,  and  high 
political  and   universal  interest  —  and 
that  gift  of  conversation  which  is  so 
much  more  usual  on  the  other  side  of 
the   Channel   than  among   ourselves. 
Mrs.  Bishop  does  not  give  us  any  rea- 
son, beyond  her  great  affection  for  her 
•own  family,  why  she  did  not  marry  at 
the  usual  early  age  which  is  habitual 
among  French  girls  of  her  rank.    But 
the    generation    was    one    which    had 
broken  loose  in  several  directions  from 
the  ancient  French  code.    And  there 
was  a  spirit  of  sentiment  abroad  with 
which   French    fathers    and    mothers 
•could  not  cope  any  more  than  those  of 
•other  communities.    France  has  never 
been  addicted  to  love  as  we  understand 
the  word.    There  is  nowhere,  perhaps, 
so    much    family    affection,    and    the 
grande  passion  in  its  unlawful  exhibi- 
tions has  been  worshipped  there  as  it 
never  was  anywhere  else.      Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  has  never,  except 
in    exceptional   instances,  or  by  rare 
moments,  been   considered   necessary 
that   the   foundations    of    the    family 
should  be  laid  upon  that  rock.    But 
the   ezperieuces   of    the    emigration, 


which  took  away,  for  a  time  at  least,  all 
those  external  motives  of  dot  and  posi- 
tion which  had  regulated  marriage  in 
the  France  of  the  old  regime^  and  the 
intercourse  with  England,  in  which  a 
different  motive  is  at  least  supposed  to 
be  the  only  basis,  had  produced  won- 
derful, almost  incredible  modifications 
for  a  time  ;  and  true  love  for  that  mo- 
ment was  in  the  ascendant,  infiuencing 
the  young  and  generous  mind  as  never 
had  been  before.  The  age  itself  was 
full  of  new  genius,  new  impulse  —  all, 
in  its  beginning  at  least,  elevated  and 
noble.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  period 
then  about  to  open  should  be  so  uni- 
versally discredited  in  France.  It  was 
in  literature  one  of  the  greatest  eras 
which  she  has  ever  known.  It  was  a 
time  of  prosperity  and  peace,  and  by 
far  the  best  government  that  France 
has  ever  enjoyed  in  her  century  of 
revolutions.  But  national  feeling  is 
perverse,  and  the  age  of  great  poets, 
great  romancists,  great  historians,  and 
not  inconsiderable  statesmen  seems 
now  the  age  which  Frenchmen  look 
back  on  with  the  least  pleasure.  Bour- 
geois, bless  us  all  I  —  and  what,  then, 
is  it  now  ? 

The  family  of  the  Comte  de  la  Fer- 
ronays  consisted  of  seven  children  ; 
for  along  with  the  new  regime  of  love  it 
had  also  become  an  understood  and 
permissible  thing  in  the  well-regulated 
French  world  that  large  families  might 
be — an  understanding  which  still  ex- 
ists, or  did  at  a  very  recent  date,  in  the 
select  regions  of  the  haute  noblesse^  a 
whimsical  demonstration  of  goodness 
and  general  superiority  which  we  re- 
member to  have  had  proudly  held  up  to 
us.  Of  these  Pauline  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  the  only  remarkable  member 
had  not  her  brother  Albert  become  the 
hero  of  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
beautiful  of  love  stories.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  world  in  which  the 
young  men  of  M.  Paul  Bourget  are  the 
heroes,  and  that  which  surrounded 
such  noble  youths  as  Albert  de  la  Fer- 
ronays  and  Charles  de  Montalembert, 
is  incalculable  ;  though,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  young  men  of  Balzac,  who 
were   contemporary,   and    who    were 
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worth  much  more  intellectually,  were 
quite  as  unlike — a  consoling  reflection, 
as  showing  that  the  actual  was  far  more 
worthy,  true-hearted,  delicate,  and  gen- 
erous in  mind  and  fancy  than  the 
fictitious.  Young  Montalembert  had 
already  embarked  in  that  visionary  path 
of  politics  which  still  hoped  to  connect 
and  even  identify  national  freedom 
with  entire  subjection  to  the  Church  — 
an  inspiration  which  deeply  affected 
the  young  La  Ferronays  too,  though 
delicate  health  kept  him  back  from  all 
public  work,  and  his  poetic  nature  soon 
found  the  absorbing  influence  of  a  flrst 
love  more  potent  than  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  world.  These  young 
friends,  however,  wrote  to  each  other, 
upon  friendship,  and  love,  and  religion, 
letters  such  as  it  passes  the  possibil- 
ities, even  of  fiction,  to  imagine  as 
written  by  one  young  Englishman  to 
another  ;  but  so  genuine  in  their  youth- 
ful expansion,  and  so  lofty  in  tone  and 
purpose,  that  we  doubt  whether  the 
manly  and  muscular  notes  which  one 
dear  old  fellow  might  fiing  to  another 
in  our  own  day  could  ever  be  so  truly 
individual,  much  less  those  college 
compositions  on  the  subjects  of  liter- 
ature and  "thought"  with  which  we 
are  equally  familiar.  The  thoughts, 
and  especially  the  religious  thoughts, 
of  such  correspondents  among  our- 
selves are  apt  to  become  either  purely 
abstract  or  painfully  and  consciously 
original  at  Uie  cost  of  character  and 
nature.  English  piety  is  much  the 
same  in  the  young  man  as  in  the  old 
woman  ;  it  expresses  itself  in  the  way 
which  has  been  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject for  generations  ;  though  in  every- 
thing else  the  modes  of  speech  have 
changed,  religious  correspondence  is 
very  much  like  a  long  and  diffusive 
paraphrase  of  the  hundred  and  nine- 
teenth Psalm,  without  a  trace  of  the 
impetuosity  of  David  or  the  poetry  of 
Asaph.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  letters 
»f  the  Frenchmen,  which,  whether 
highly  intellectual  or  not,  are  always 
instinct  with  an  individual  touch,  which 
probably  has  something  to  do  with  the 
peculiarity  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  junction  of  genuine  human  life,  in 


all  the  indulgences  which  are  honest 
and  blameless,  with  the  most  highly 
stimulated  life  of  the  soul. 

Besides  Pauline  and  Albert,  there 
were  two  sons  —  the  eldest,  Charles, 
unknown  to  fame,  and  the  youngest, 
Fernand,  a  kind  and  merry  boy,  pass- 
ing through  the  little  di*ama  of  domestic 
life  with  cheerful  steps  ;  and  the  two 
sisters,  Eugenie  and  Olga,  both  with 
the  same  predestination  on  them  of 
early  death.  It  is  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1832,  after  the  ambassador's 
family  had  fallen  back  into  a  lowlier 
state,  but  with  undiminished  gaiety, 
popularity,  and  happiness,  that  we  flrst 
see  the  group  of  young  men  in  Rome, 
full  of  sentiment,  art,  and  romantic 
politics  :  M.  Rio,  the  well-known  author 
of  "L'Art  Chretien,"  their  guide,  phi- 
losopher,  and  friend  ;  Montalembert, 
the  young  sub-editor  of  the  AveniVy 
who  had  come  with  his  leaders  and 
friends  La  Mennais  and  Lncordaire  to 
receive  the  decision  of  the  pope  upon 
that  newspaper ;  and  Albert,  the  sym- 
pathizer, disciple,  and  gentle  critic,  ripe 
for  any  influence  which  might  take 
possession  of  his  young  life.  Mrs. 
Bishop,  in  going  over  the  story,  ex- 
presses herself  with  curious  confldence. 
"  It  has  been  said,"  she  tells  us,  "  that 
two  fragments  of  literature  will  never 
cease  to  be  read,  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  and  the  ^t*entV."  The  conjunc- 
tion is  scarcely  respectful  to  the  elder 
and  greater  writer,  and  we  fear,  in- 
deed, that  even  in  France  there  must 
be  many  more  people  who  never  heard 
the  name  of  the  A^enir  than  there  are 
readers  of  these  faded  pages,  which 
preserve  the  trace  of  a  romantic  and 
impracticable  effort,  something  like  the 
essays  of  Christian  socialism  among 
ourselves.  It  had  been  denounced  by 
the  clergy,  which  was  the  nnkindest 
cut,  for  it  was  the  champion  of  the 
clergy,  and  was  now  condemned  by  the 
pope,  to  whose  absolute  authority  it 
had  committed  its  fate.  But  this, 
though  it  kept  the  heart  of  Montalem- 
bert in  agitation,  did  not  much  affect 
Albert,  who  was  in  delicate  health,, 
and  had  no  carnhre  —  nothing  but 
poetry  and  piety  and  the  expectations 
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of  romantic  youth  to  occupy  his  mind. 
He  found  the  latter  fulfilled  in  a  certain 
young  Bassiau  lady  (yet  not  Russian 
so   much    as  German),  the  charming 
daughter  of  a  beautiful  mother,  then 
living  in  Rome,  on  a  slope  of  the  Pin- 
cio,  in  much  the  same  atmosphere  of 
expectation,    romance,    and    relisi^ious 
feeling  which  made  the  world  an  en- 
chanted place  to  the  youth  who  fell  in 
love  with  her  at  first  sight.    She  was, 
alas !   a  Protestant,  which  brought  a 
poignant  note  of  regret  yet  additional 
religious  ardor  into  the  strain  of  adora- 
tion —  for  to  win  your  love  and  at  the 
same  time  to  save  a  soul,  could  any 
climax  of  feeling  be  more  exquisite  ? 
In  Albert  the  love  was  at  first  sight,  in 
Alexandrine    it   awoke  more    slowly ; 
but  when  shortly  after  both  proceeded 
to  Naples,  where    the    La  Ferronays 
household  and  the  sympathetic  sisters 
were  established,  the  romance  was  in 
full  development.    We  know  no  love 
story   more  tenderly  prolonged,  more 
charmingly  told.    It    is    made    up    of 
scraps  of  journals  and  of  letters  full  of 
the  warmth  and  reality  of  the  passing 
moment,  when  he  and  she  both  speak 
in  tones,  youthful  and  artless,  in  which 
the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  each 
other  blend  with  a  sincerity  and  refine- 
ment that  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
**  Paul  and  Virginia  "  had  its  day,  and 
charmed  the  whole  French  nation  with 
its  too  fine-drawn  sentiment  and  too 
fastidious  delicacy ;   but  the  story  of 
Albert  and  Alexandrine  is  far  more 
exquisite  in  its  truth  and  simpleness. 
Later,  the  long,  long  letters,  the  multi- 
tudinous details,  may  become  a  little 
tedious,  perhaps,  to   any   reader   not 
penetrated  with  the  charm  of  person- 
alities  so   exceptional ;    but  there   is 
nothing   less  than    peifection   in   the 
broken  records  of  the  love  tale  which 
we  can  see  going  on  under  the  blue 
Italian  skies,  on  terrace  and  balcony, 
all  the  pretty  comings  and  goings,  the 
pleasure   parties,  the    word   hs^rded 
with  a  tremble  in  the  voice,  the  poetic 
lover   marching  in   the   dark  by  the 
side  of  the  carriage,  no  one  knowing 
he  is  there,  or  appearing  with  dazzled 
eyes  in  the  cour^ard,  when  it  reaches 


home,  to  hand  the  ladies  forth;  and 
now  ker  sense  of  growing  happiness 
confided  to  her  journal,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  her  day,  and  now  his  dream  of 
enchantment  poured  forth  in  a  letter, 
—  nothing  could  be  more  delightful, 
and  all  so  true. 

All  this  lovely  story  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "R^cit  d'une  Soeur."    Mrs.  Cra- 
ven  does  not,  as  is  natural,  give  us  her 
own  idyl,  neither  does  Mrs.    Bishop. 
We  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  it 
would  not  have  been  so  delightful,  not- 
withstanding that  the  shadowy  figure 
of  Mr.  Augustus  Craven  in  the  back- 
ground is  always  amiable  and  friendly. 
The   Ferronays    were    not    interested 
people,  it  is  clear,  and  the  reader,  if  he 
is  a  sympathetic  person,  will  on  his 
own  account  a  little  grudge   the  bril- 
liant Pauline  to  a  young  society  gen- 
tleman of  doubtful  parentage  and  little 
money,  wlio  never  did  very  much  for 
himself  —  indeed,     the     revolutionary 
sentiment  of  the    time  in  respect  to 
love,  which  we  have  above  referred  to, 
must   have    been  very  strong  indeed 
to  have  reconciled  the  far-descended 
nohlesse  of  the  La  Ferronays  to  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  their  daugh- 
ter's   lover.      It   is    amusing,  indeed, 
when  we  follow  the  notes   given  by 
Mrs.   Craven  to    every  name    in    the 
"R^cit   d'une    Soeur,"    and    carefully 
followed  by  Mrs.  Bishop  in  the  life 
before  us,  to  observe  the  nobility  of 
all  who  appear  in  any  link    of   con- 
nection   with    them.     No    charming 
Elisabeth,    or   Berthe,    or    Constance 
among  the  girlish  company  but  is  in- 
scribed  depuis    Duchesse    de,    Vicom" 
tesse  de,  etc.,  in  all  the  gradations  of 
rank    and    of    the    most    celebrated 
names.    As  for  a  plain   ^^  Monsieur " 
or  ''Madame,"  except  in  the  case  of 
M.  Rio,  there  is  not  one.    This  arises, 
of  course,  from  the  fact  that  our  own 
untitled     gentry     are      unknown     in 
France,    where    you   must    have    the 
particule  and  a  coronet,  or  die.    The 
reader  is  apt  to  lose  himself  with  a 
bewildered  sense  of  too  much  grandeur 
in  the  maze  of  nobility,  which  makes 
the    fact   of   Mrs.  Craven's  marriage 
more  remarkable  still.    Her  husband, 
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It  is  evident,  was  one  of  the  pleasing 
butterflies  of  the  diplomatic  service, 
called  here  and  there,  it  is  true,  by  the 
exigencies  of  duty,  as  if  his  r6U  had 
been  a  more  serious  one,  and  no  doubt 
doing  something  for  the  world  in  gen- 
eral by  extending  the  acquaintance  and 
the  accomplishments  of  his  remark- 
able and  brilliant  wife,  but  not  much 
more  ;  for,  attach^  as  he  was,  he  seems 
so  to  have  remained,  not  making  much 
progress  in  his  unimportant  share  of 
public  business.  The  social  talents  of 
both  thus  became  the  most  serious  of 
their  lives,  and  perhaps  nothing  could 
have  more  polished  and  perfected  the 
wonderful  type  of  woman  of  the  world, 
which  all  Europe  got  to  know  in  Mrs. 
Craven,  than  this  wandering  life  from 
court  to  court,  where  nothing  could  be 
shut  from  her  close  observation,  as 
everything  was  open  to  her  natural 
position  and  opportunities.  One  can- 
not but  think  of  a  quite  superlative  and 
crowning  achievement  in  the  way  of 
the  employment  of  women,  enough  to 
satisfy  the  highest  ambition.  What  an 
ambassadress  she  would  have  made  — 
in  her  own  person  hien  entendu  —  with 
her  highly  trained  appreciation  of  rank 
and  character,  her  clear  understanding 
of  political  questions,  her  lofty  yet  tol- 
erant views  I — a  little  more  absolute, 
no  doubt,  than  a  man  in  principle,  a 
little  more  easily  affected,  perhaps,  by 
court  intrigue,  but  the  most  charming 
representative,  say,  of  a  queen. 

Alas  !  there  can  never  be  a  queen  in 
France  ;  and  as  well  by  the  course  of 
events  as  by  the  nationality  of  her  hus- 
band, Pauline  de  la  Ferronays,  among 
many  other  worthy  and  capable  ser- 
vants, was  debarred  from  any  chance 
of  serving  her  native  country.  The 
drawback  to  both  the  countiy  and  the 
French  nobility  of  this  general  detach- 
ment of  so  many  from  the  standards  of 
the  nation  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated. Political  consistency,  no  doubt, 
is  a  great  matter,  and  one  cannot  (or, 
rather,  could  not)  refrain  from  a  cer- 
tain admiration  of  the  tnttUs  who  paid 
their  annual  homage  to  ^'  the  king"  at 
Chambord,  while  that  mystic  pseudo- 
monarch,  more  tnUU  still  than  his  fol- 


lowers, reigned  there  as  in  a  land  of 
dreams.  But  we  confess  that  nowa- 
days the  curious  little  signpost  of  a 
ministry,  of  a  score  of  ministries,  in 
which  there  is  not  one  little  j^ariicuU^ 
not  a  *'  de  "  for  love  or  money,  among 
the  fierce  crowd  of  the  paid  and  profes- 
sional politicians,  is  a  painful  thing  to 
behold.  A  very  large  class,  the  most 
perfectly  educated  and  highly  trained 
in  the  country,  with  an  inheritance  of 
experience  which  has  come  through 
many  generations,  the  only  really  cos- 
mopolitan class,  and  with,  perhaps, 
more  intellect  and  a  higher  standard  of 
morals  generally  than  any  one  of  the 
others  (for  even  at  the  present  day 
there  are  things  which  noblesse  oblige), 
it  is  bewildering  to  find  them  altogether 
shut  out  from  public  affairs.  Such  a 
thing,  we  hope,  never  could  happen  to 
ourselves  ;  but  if  by  any  fatal  impulse 
this  country  were  to  find  itself  in  the 
hands  —  as  so  many  others  now  are  — 
of  a  hired  clerkship,  a  band  of  profes- 
sionals trained  to  the  trade  for  the 
sake  of  the  salary  which  looks  a  for- 
tune to  a  working  man,  there  is  no 
reckoning  all  the  secondary  misfor- 
tunes that  might  follow. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  story 
of  the  family,  the  jo3'ous  young  party 
at  Naples  where  the  two  marriages  took 
place,  speedily  accomplished  itself. 
They  separated  in  the  course  of  nature, 
Pauline  following  the  fortunes  of  her 
attach^,  and  her  parents  returning  with 
their  younger  daughters  to  France, 
where  they  had  just  bought  a  terre,  in- 
tended for  the  home  of  the  family,  a 
place  called  Boury,  near  Gisors,  situ- 
ated in  what  they  all  thought  an  ugly 
and  unattractive  country.  It  is  an- 
other of  the  curious  social  indications 
of  revolution  in  France  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  families  who  retain 
the  inalienable  family  house  so  general 
in  England.  A  French  nobleman  has 
to  buy  his  *'  place "  like  an  English 
soapboiler.  Countiy  and  house  were 
alike  unconnected  either  historically 
or  domestically  with  the  La  Ferronays, 
though  their  temporary  inhabitation  of 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  sufficiently 
dreary  country  house  has  given  to  some 
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very  unlikely  pilgrims  a  uew  shrine. 
Albert  de  la  Perronays  and  his  young 
wife  wandered  from  place  to  place  for 
a  few  years  in  one  of  those  heartbreak- 
ing searches  after  health  which  so 
many  of  us  know,  and  taking  their 
troubled  way  to  Borne,  to  Pisa,  and  to 
Venice,  finally  reached  Paris,  where, 
in  the  autumn  of  1837,  Albert  died. 
For  two  years  afterwards  the  history  of 
the  family  is  chiefly  recorded  on  the 
graves  they  left  behind  them.  Two  of 
the  sisters  within  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  the  father,  Alexandrine,  and 
last  of  all  the  patient,  much-enduring 
mother  followed.  And  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  the  life  of  social  occupa- 
tion  and  amusement  which  was  the 
trade  of  the  attach^  and  his  wife 
formed  but  a  sorry  accompaniment  to 
the  dread  course  of  years,  signalized,  at 
intervals  so  short  and  continually  re- 
curring, bv  another  and  another  passing 
bell. 

It  is  after  aU  this,  the  story  of  which 
is  continued  through  the  '^  Hdcit  d'une 
Soeur,"  that  the  life  of  Mrs.  Craven,  as 
recorded  by  Mrs.  Bishop,  ought  to,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  does,  begin.  She 
had  but  barely  settled  into  the  calm 
course  of  common  life  after  so  many 
sorrows,  when  the  death  of  his  father 
placed  Mr.  Craven  in  a  position  of 
comparative  wealth,  with  a  noble 
palace  in  Naples,  and  so  agreeable  a 
competence  that  he  felt  himself  able  to 
take  and  establish  himself  in  a  house  in 
Berkeley  Square.  After  all  the  pleas* 
ant  prefaces  of  diplomatic  life  this  was 
the  triumphant  time  of  Mrs.  Craven^s 
history,  the  crown  of  life  and  success. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Mra.  Bishop 
has  seen  this  brilliant  period  under 
prepossessions  which  do  away  with  its 
importance  in  her  friend's  history. 
Perhaps  her  idea  was,  that  as  Mrs. 
Craven  has  herself  written  much  about 
these  years  ill  her  ^' Keminiscences," 
it  was  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  tale  ; 
but  Mi*s.  Craven's  *' Beminiscences " 
have  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been 
reprinted  in  England,  and  the  effect  of 
the  omission  is  something  like  leaving 
out  the  highest  light  in  a  picture  or  the 
chief   part   in    a   drama   of   incident. 


Many  of  us  still  can  remember  what 
she  was,  and  there  is  no  want  of  the 
highest  testimonials.  ''The  cleverest 
woman  I  ever  met" — was  it  Lord 
Palmerston  or  Lord  Granville  who  said 
so?  She  saw  everybody*  who  was 
worth  seeing,  knew  the  best  people 
everywhere,  visited  in  the  most  delight- 
ful of  country-houses,  and  corre- 
sponded with  all  soi*ts  of  interesting 
people.  It  is  evident  that  Mrs.  Cra- 
ven's biographer  has  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  this  period  of  her  hero- 
ine's life.  She  appears  to  date  it  from 
the  publication  of  the  *'B^cit  d'une 
Soeur,"  which  took  place  when  Mrs. 
Craven  was  skcty.  She  seeks  to  array 
that  captivating  woman  of  society  in 
the  garb  of  a  saint,  almost  of  a  peni- 
tent. The  brilliant  intermediate  years 
from  1836  to  1859  are  a  blank.  Mrs. 
Bishop  seems  to  know  nothing  of 
tbem.  Will  it  be  believed  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  that  period  that  the 
name  of  Marie  Countess  Granville  {nie 
Dalberg)  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned 
in  these  volumes  ?  Lady  Granville 
was  Mi's.  Craven's  earliest  and  dearest 
friend.  They  were  brought  up  to- 
gether and  lived  in  the  closest  Intimacy 
through  life,  with  congenial  tastes  and 
beliefs.  Mrs.  Craven's  intimacy  with 
Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton  dates  from 
a  much  later  period,  and  originated  in 
circumstances  of  a  different  character. 
All  the  letters  cited  in  these  volumes 
belong  to  the  last  period  of  Mrs.  Cra- 
ven's life,  and  were  written  between 
the  ages  of  sixty  and  eighty. 

The  winters  she  spent  in  Naples, 
where,  after  the  first  keen  anguish  of 
recollections,  Mrs.  Craven's  acting, 
her  conversation,  her  social  success  in 
eveiy  way,  was  still  more  triumphant 
than  had  been  the  youthful  fame  of 
Pauline  de  la  Perronays.  She  had  a 
beautiful  house,  filled  with  beautiful 
things  :  — 

In  front  it  commanded  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, and  to  the  west  was  Poslllppo ;  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  hall  were  the 
dining-room  and  Mrs.  Craven*  s  sitting- 
room,  full  of  books  and  beautiful  things. 
Mr.  Keppel  Craven  had  decorated  the  chief 
reception-room  in  what  is  called  the  style 
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of  the  First  Empire.  Its  walls  were  painted 
in  shades  of  nmber,  and  massive  gold  cor- 
nices of  classical  design  framed  four  large 
mirrors  as  well  as  two  life-size  portraits  by 
Romney,  a  fall-length  of  the  Margravine  of 
Anspach  in'^^ne,  and  of  Mr.  Craven^  s 
father  and  uncle,  Keppel  and  Berkeley 
Craven,  in  the  others.  Beyond  the  dining- 
room,  with  its  choice  pictures  and  fine  por- 
celains, was  the  spacious  and  well-filled 
library.  It  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  of  which  the  bookshelves  car- 
rying some  eight  thousand  volumes  formed 
the  arms,  while  in  the  centre  was  a  com- 
fortable place  for  study.  The  room  was 
lighted  from  a  wide  balcony  looking  south 
upon  the  sea. 

The  glorious  bay,  flashing  in  the  sun 
outside,  the  most  wonderful  prospect 
in  the  world  before  one's  eyes,  all  this 
rococo  brightness  and  luxury  within, 
the  first  people  of  all  nations  coming 
and  going  in  a  perpetual  stream,  the 
most  graceful  and  brilliant  of  the  pas- 
times of  society  carried  on  with  special 
wit,  skill,  and  brilliancy,  and,  to  make 
all  perfect,  a  few  beloved  friends  in 
the  inner  circle  of  all,  seems  no  uncom- 
fortable fate.  And  when,  added  to 
this,  come  Berkeley  Square  and  fre- 
quent residences  in  Paris,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  lady's  lot  bad  fallen 
in  pleasant  places,  and  that  she  had 
every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  her 
circumstances.  But  it  is  unfortunate 
that  Mrs.  Bishop  takes  a  gloomy  view 
of  these  privileges,  and  that  here  for 
the  first  time  we  begin  to  suspect  that 
Catholic  piety  as  well  as  Protestant 
loves  to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  its 
soul  that  it  never  enjoys  itself,  what- 
ever may  be  its  inducements  to  do  so, 
and  that  our  former  convictions  on 
this  subject  are  no  longer  tenable.  At 
all  events  the  idea  which  the  biogra- 
pher impresses  upon  us  in  these  bril- 
liant years  is  tliat  they  were  chiefly 
years  of  disappointment,  and  that  the 
change  from  one  brilliant  *'  season  "  to 
another  was  in  fact  a  penitential  round 
from  which  the  possessor  of  so  many 
good  things  desired  nothing  so  much 
as  to  escape.  She  did  not  want  to  go 
to  Naples.  "It  is  as  repugnant  to  me 
now  as  it  was  delightful  in  former 
days,"  she    cries.    There  was  a  mo- 


ment of  pleasure  in  the  meeting  with 
some  dear  friends  :  — 

But  immediately  afterwards  the  weight 
which  crushes  everything  has  made  itself 
felt.  The  absence  of  all  interest,  of  all  life, 
and  even  of  hope  that  anything  could  pros- 
per here  is  oppressive  in  spite  of  the  scene 
and  all  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place. 
Natural  beauty  easily  pleases  me.  .  .  .  But 
I  want  as  well  order,  neatness,  and  cleanli- 
ness in  what  I  see  aroimd  me  that  is  of 
man's  providing.  With  those  conditions  I 
can  enjoy  life  not  perhaps  enthusiastically 
but  peacefully.  The  ugliness  of  all  the 
buildings  in  Naples  vexes  me.  I  cannot 
get  used  to  it,  and  in  that  respect  this  town 
is  the  meanest  in  Italy.  There  is  not  an- 
other like  it.  The  past  has  left  no  imprint 
here,  and  under  the  influences  now  domi- 
nant the  beautiful  is  perishing  not  less 
than  the  good.  .  .  .  Naples  of  to-day  is  the 
only  spot  on  the  earth  where  it  is  true  pain 
to  live.  The  miserable  tyrannies  that  have 
always  existed  have  grown  more  oppressive, 
and  they  are  at  last  felt  by  every  one  with- 
out exception.  Nothing  is  to  be  heard  but 
murmurs,  fears,  and  groans.  There  are 
two  blessings  which  God  does  not  bestow 
upon  me,  and  yet  the  happiness  of  my  life 
is  in  question.  Another  check  to  the 
hopes  of  my  husband,  the  last  and  greatest, 
will  bring  on  that  gloomy  sadness  of  which 
the  mere  thought  terrifles  me.  It  will 
darken  our  life,  and  disappointment  and 
inaction  will  cause  that  total  eclipse  of  my 
sun  which  is  not  unknown  to  me,  and  dur- 
ing which  time  I  live  and  act  as  in  a  pain- 
ful dream. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better 
to  say  plainly  what  was  the  cloud  that 
overshadowed  Mrs.  Craven's  career. 
It  was,  outside,  a  very  handsome,  very 
agreeable  cloud — the  husband  whom 
she  loved,  and  who  was  as  great  a 
favorite  in  society  as  herself.  Mr. 
Craven  has  no  one  to  stand  up  for  him 
in  this  book,  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  never  assailed  by  any  seri- 
ous blame.  No  doubt  it  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable and  often  exasperating  thing 
to  return,  after  a  long  interval,  to  a 
young  man  of  promise,  of  whose  prog- 
ress we  have  felt  assured,  and  find  that 
after  all  he  is  only  a  man  of  promise 
still.  This  is  what  evidently  had  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  years  between 
i  the  two  people  who  married  each  other 
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with  such  a  certainty  of  every  kind  of 
success.  In  1852  Mr.  Cravea  was  ex- 
actly what  he  had  been  in  1834.  The 
attach^  was  an  attach^  still.  What 
change  had  happened  had  been  the 
wrong  way.  He  had  been  sent  to  flut- 
ter in  smaller  courts  instead  of  greater 
ones,  and  after  twenty  years  of  service 
he  was  as  little  importance  in  his  pro- 
fession as  ever.  When  this  happens  in 
a  man's  life  he  is  generally  of  the  in- 
iouciant  class,  and  does  not  mind  ;  but 
Mr.  Craven  minded  very  much,  moved 
heaven  and  earth  for  promotion,  and 
was  humiliated  and  depressed  beyond 
measure  when  the  great  officials,  who 
were  delighted  to  have  him  and  his 
brilliant  wife  at  their  tables,  or  to  sit 
at  his,  waved  him  away  from  every 
post  of  importance,  and  would  give  him 
nothing. 

This,  it  is  evident,  was  the  shadow 
upon  Mrs.  Craven's  life.  Everybody 
was  delightful  to  her  in  England,  but 
nobody  would  give  her  an  appointment 
for  her  husband.  They  were  all  eager 
to  see  her  act  and  hear  her  talk,  but 
neither  premier  nor  foreign  minister 
would  give  what  she  wanted.  This  is 
a  great  testimony  to  the  impartiality  of 
the  great  officials,  and  might  prove  to 
angry  critics  how  little  the  finest  inter- 
est has  to  do  with  advancement.  But 
Mrs.  Craven  did  not  take  it  in  that 
point  of  view.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that 
we  should  have  a  glimpse  behind  the 
veil,  and  see  that  everything  is  not  so 
fair  as  appears  even  in  the  brightest  of 
lives.  On  the  other  hand  it  would 
have  been  well,  at  least,  to  show  us 
as  much  of  the  brightness  as  of  the 
shadow.  And  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  perhaps,  after  all  her  troubles, 
Mrs.  Craven  had  an  unacknowledged 
consciousness  that  to  be  without  trouble 
was  to  be  less  interesting  than  up  to 
this  time  the  course  of  events  had  en- 
abled her  to  be.  Was  it  some  such 
idea  as  this  which  inspired  Madame 
Swetchine,  that  wise  old  lady  who  knew 
everything,  with  whom,  as  with  every- 
body best  worth  knowing  in  Christen- 
dom, Mrs.  Craven  was  intimate,  and 
who,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  re- 
sponded to  her.  complaints  in  the  fol- 


lowing way?  We  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  transposing  the  extracts 
which  Mrs.  Bishop  gives  :  — 

One  day  I  went  to  see  her  when  my  heart 
was. heavy  with  some  sorrow,  I  don't  re- 
member what.  She  said  to  me  at  the  end 
of  our  long  conversation,  which  did  not 
appear  to  have  justified  those  words  which 
surprised  me  :  *^  You  are  happy.  Be  very 
sure  of  that.  Tou  know  how  I  enter  into 
your  suffering,  and  that  I  can  understand 
the  pain  of  even  imaginary  trouble  ;  yet, 
and  I  tell  you  so,  you  are  one  of  the  hap- 
piest persons  I  have  ever  met.  You  have 
happiness  which  you  yourself  know  not  of. 
You  ought  to  feel  it  and  be  thankful,  in- 
stead of  lamenting  your  condition.*'  That 
same  evening  I  was  kneeling  by  her  side 
and  crying.  She  gently  shook  her  head 
and  stroked  mine  so  tenderly,  so  lovingly, 
and  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
remains  so  vivid  in  my  memory,  that  1  feel 
certain  that  her  love  for  me  endures,  and 
that  her  prayers  for  me  are  still  offered  in 
heaven.  Then  she  laughed  a  little,  and 
said  to  me :  ^^  You  look  at  me  with  your 
great  suppliant  eyes  as  if  I  had  said  some- 
thing very  cruel  to  you.  Yet  what  I  have 
said  \b  truth,  believe  me.  Of  course  I 
ardently  wish  for  you  all  external  help 
from  a  tranquil  life,  but  whether  we  have 
that  or  not,  there  \b  a  complete  interior 
stability  which  you  ought  to  acquire.  I 
should  feel  no  anxiety  for  your  soul  if  you 
were  to  die  in  your  present  state,  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  Grod  asks  more  of  you. 
It  is  a  step  in  advance  which  I  ask  you  to 
make  ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  you  should 
be  happier." 

We  feel  sure  that  Madame  Swetchine 
was  well  inspired  and  took  a  true  view 
of  the  matter,  and  that,  in  short,  this 
period  of  life  which  Mrs.  Craven's 
biographer  chooses  to  put  before  us  in 
such  subdued  tones  of  color,  but  which 
other  observers  have  known  under 
quite  a  different  interpretation,  was  in 
reality  very  full  of  good  things  and  of 
much,  though  probably  alloyed,  enjoy- 
ment. Without  alloy,  it  is  not  novel  to 
remark,  there  is  but  little  enjoyment  in 
this  world,  and  though  she  would  have 
liked  to  inhabit,  not  to  let,  her  house  in 
Berkeley  Square,  and  though  the  streets 
in  Naples  were  dirty,  there  were  many 
triumphs  for  this  accomplished  woman 
of  the  world.    At  the  same  time,  per* 
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haps,  It  is  a  good  moral  exercise  for  the 
reader  to  discover,  if  he  had  any  doubt 
on  the  matter,  that  a  mind  highly 
strung  and  sensitive  is  not  always  an 
unmixed  blessing,  and  that  the  absence 
of  actual  ills  is  a  temptation,  if  not  to 
invent  unreal  ones,  yet  to  dwell  upon 
those  imperfections  which  subdue  the 
higher  lights.  The  deeply  emotional 
piety  of  such  a  mind  is  perhaps  also  a 
temptation  in  the  same  way  ;  for  how 
to  be  consoled  by  the  highest  of  spir- 
itual teachings  if  there  is  in  reality  very 
little  occasion  for  consolation  ?  We 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  our- 
selves miserable  for  the  sweetness  of 
being  comforted. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the 
advancement  for  which  Mr.  Graven 
sighed  was  not  to  be  attained  in  the 
way  of  diplomacy,  a  new  idea  occurred 
to  them,  which  was  that  if  he  could  but 
get  into  the  House  of  Commons  all 
would  be  well.  It  was  evidently  hailed 
by  both  as  the  most  delightful  alterna- 
tive, and  perhaps,  in  the  partial  and 
practical  ignorance  which  must  mingle 
even  with  the  most  perfect  knowledge 
of  a  country  which  was  scarcely  less  a 
foreign  country  to  the  English  husband 
than  to  the  French  wife,  they  consid- 
ered the  patronage  and  support  of  the 
political  leaders  as  making  the  seat  a 
certainty.  "  I  should  be  perfectly 
happy,"  said  Mrs.  Craven,  "  if  I  could 
see  Augustus  in  harness  and  at  work. 
He  does  not  know  how  to  live  in  idle- 
ness." She  expresses  forcibly  in  one 
of  her  journals  that  high  sense  of  the 
advantages  of  public  life  which  no  one 
could  feel  more  strongly  than  the  dis- 
possessed and  self-exiled  nobility  of 
France. 

This  practical  life  in  England  is  like 
nothing  else  to  be  met  elsewhere,  No 
royalty  surpasses  the  power  which  every 
man  feels  himself  to  possess  if  he  takes  a 
part  in  i>olitics.  The  influence  exercised 
by  certain  classes  is  accepted  by  the  others 
with  intelligent  independence.  Some  lead 
while  others  know  how  to  follow,  but  all 
mutually  respect  each  other,  for  here,  in 
truth,  the  chiefs  are  the  servants  of  the 
rank  and  file.  Their  interests  are  in  com- 
mon, and  if  any  are  to  be  sacrificed  in  the 


struggle  of  parties,  it  will  certainly  be  the 
same  in  the  highest  places. 

It  is  well  known  that  once  the  habit  of 
interest  in  public  affairs  is  acquired  it  is 
never  lost,  and,  humanly  speaking,  what 
higher  interest  can  occupy  a  man's  life  ? — 
that,  or  help  in  the  great  work  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  best  of  all.  I  know  noth- 
ing else  worthy  of  ambition.  For  an 
Englishman  whose  i>osition  allows  him  to 
contemplate  such  a  career,  where  is  more 
justifiable  subject  for  regret  than  to  find 
himself  shut  out  from  it  ? 

It  was,  however,  an  unfortunate  mo- 
ment  for  the  candidature  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  stranger  like  Mr.  Craven. 
The  country  had  just  been,  as  we  all 
think  now,  unreasonably  irritated  and 
frightened  by  what  was  called  the 
restoration  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
England  and  Dr.  Wiseman's  new  title 
of  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  We 
take  these  things  very  quietly  nowa- 
days ;  even  the  proposed  erection  of 
''Westminster  Cathedral,"  which,  in 
our  poor  opinion,  is  Umt  soit  peu  trcp 
fort,  considering  what  Westminster 
Abbey  is  to  all  England,  has  not  called 
forth,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  a  single 
objection.  But  in  those  days  our  blood 
was  hotter,  or  else  it  was  the  moment 
for  a  panic  fit  of  one  kind  or  other,  and 
the  pope  kindly  furnished  the  occasion. 
It  was  considered  wise  that  Mr.  Cra- 
ven should  stand  for  an  Irish  constit- 
uency to  avoid  the  "  No  popery  I  "  cry. 
But  even  in  county  Dublin  there  were 
voices  enough,  and  these  more  virulent 
than  in  England,  to  cry  "  No  popery !  " 
no  doubt  to  the  great  and  dolorous  sur- 
prise of  those  excellent  Catholics  who 
never  can  forget  that  Ireland  was  once 
the  Isle  of  Saints  ;  and  Mr.  Craven  lost 
his  election  along  with  a  great  deal  of 
hope  and  anticipation  and  no  small 
amount  of  money.  The  disappoint- 
ment was  so  intense  that  Mrs.  Craven 
burst  into  tears  when  she  heard  the 
news,  and  she  tells  a  pathetic  story  of 
how,  years  afterwards,  when  she  read 
to  him  an  account  of  a  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment, she  saw  two  large  tears  roll  down 
her  husband's  cheeks,  as  he  sat  over 
the  fire,  that  silent  confidant  of  so 
many  phases  of  misery. 
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In  the  mean  time  there  are  many 
pleasant  sci*ap8  of  ohservation  and  re- 
flection to  be  picked  up,  notwithstand- 
ing Mrs.  Bishop's  return,  as  she  moves 
about  from  one  place  to  another,  al- 
ways, as  she  thinks,  longing  for  tliat 
'^permanence,"  which  probably  would 
have  been  not  at  all  so  delightful  to 
her  as  she  thought,  and  complaining 
that  in  her  prettiest  dwellings  she  felt 
as  if  in  a  ship  always  under  sail.  It  is 
natural  to  one  so  closely  connected 
with  two  different  countries  that  there 
should  be  a  frequent  return  to  the 
inevitable  contrasts  between  one  and 
another.  Mrs.  Craven  has  been  de- 
scribing the  effect  upon  her  mind  of  a 
Lent  retraite  des  honimes  at  Notre 
Dame,  an  exceedingly  curious  and  im- 
pressive scene,  and  is  moved  to  apos- 
trophize the  ^'  men  of  Paris "  whom 
she  saw  there,  an  immense,  unbroken 
mass,  filling  the  whole  nave,  which  we 
ourselves  remember  to  have  regarded, 
though  a  stranger,  with  something  of 
the  same  startled  and  excited  feeling. 

Men  of  Paris,  so  i>owerf ul  alike  for  good 
and  evil.  When  I  remembered  it  was  their 
voices  I  heard,  I  could  not  help  joining 
them  with  confidence,  and  hope,  and  faith 
in  the  future  of  our  sick  and  troubled  com- 
monwealth which  is  yet  so  full  of  that  vig- 
orous sap  by  which  national  prosperity 
may  always  be  resuscitated.  It  is  when  I 
remember  this  that  I  love  France  and  that 
I  feel  I  still  belong  to  her.  In  no  other 
country  does  one  feel  so  happy,  so  pure, 
and  so  full  of  energy  in  the  presence  of 
evil.  Fighting  it  at  close  quarters,  not  dis- 
guising it  by  specious  names,  not  yielding 
to  it ;  keeping  our  souls  at  their  highest 
level,  using  the  words  self-abnegation  and 
devotedness  in  a  sense  that  is  more  thorough 
than  the  meaning  in  which  they  are  un- 
derstood elsewhere — a  sense  that  is  the 
highest,  and  that  is  forgotten  by  other  na- 
tions. Of  such  Frenchmen  I  am  the  fellow- 
citizen  and  the  sister.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  not  the  majority  in  that  great  build- 
ing, but  they  were  certainly  more,  many 
more,  than  the  ten  just  men  who  once 
sufficed  to  save  a  nation.  (?)  God  above 
knows  their  number,  and  it  may  be  much 
greater  than  we  believe.  As  for  those  who 
are  worldly  and  frivolous,  I  think  they  are 
inferior  to  all  others  of  the  same  class  on 
earth.    The  contrast  is  great  on  arriving  in 


Paris  from  England — the  country  where 
respect  for  women  is  proved  by  the  com- 
plete absence  of  that  mixed  coarseness  and 
iil-natm«  which  is  the  basis  of  conversation 
in  Paris.  True  one  unfortunately  gets, 
used  to  it,  but  the  first  impression  is  the 
right  one,  and  I  feel  it  again,  and  I  am 
startled  and  shocked  by  what  is  said  and 
what  is  listened  ta  Decidedly  in  propor- 
tion as  fervent  and  intelligent  Christians 
are  superior  here  to  those  who  are  to  bo 
met  with  in  England  (for  the  reason  that 
here  they  each  pursue  an  ideal,  and  the 
Catholic  ideal  is  the  nobler  of  the  two),  so, 
in  proportion,  those  who  are  not  fervent  in 
religion  are  inferior  here,  for  the  reason 
that  the  human,  political,  national,  per- 
haps even  domestic  ideal  in  England  is 
higher  and  nobler,  and  agrees  better  with 
that  natural  law  which  links  happiness  and 
right  order  together.  There  is  something 
disorderly  in  French  society  which  does  not 
exist  in  that  of  England. 

I  know  not  if  there  is  truth  in  these  re- 
marks—  perhaps  not.  I  do  not  cling  to- 
my  generalizations.  I  know  what  I  feel. 
However  that  may  be,  and  whatever  its- 
defects,  Paris  remains  a  delightful  place, 
and  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  the* 
only  place  that  entirely  suits  me.  How 
much  has  been  said  to  persuade  me  that  it 
is  so ! 

Some  of  these  statements  are  sur- 
prising and  unexpected,  and  we  can 
only  be  grateful  for  the  favorable  eye 
with  which  Mrs.  Craven  generally 
views  us ;  but  there  are  times  whea 
her  sympathy  for  England  breaks 
down,  as,  for  instance,  under  the  very 
natural  annoyance  and  discouragement 
of  finding  that  though  everybody  Is^ 
delighted  to  entertain  and  amuse  and 
flatter  her,  not  the  closest  acquaintance 
with  prime  ministers,  nor  endless  visits- 
to  great  households,  will  procure  her 
that  advancement  for  her  husband  for 
which  she  longs.  Then  she  breaks- 
forth  into  a  little  diatribe,  if  not  against 
England  yet  against  its  spirit. 

Here  there  is  always  an  immovable  bar- 
rier, beyond  which  I  cannot  hope  to  find 
sympathy,  and  I  have  not  one  friend  here- 
who  can  or  will  aid  me  in  the  object  which 
I  have  in  heart.  All  this,  notwithstanding 
the  kindness  with  which  I  meet,  I  might 
almost  say  the  fiattery  offered  to  me,  end» 
by  chilling  and  irritating  me.    This  Prot- 
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eatantism  worries  and  disgusts  me.  The 
false  imputations,  the  false  witnesses 
against  neighbors,  a  national  crime  of 
which  England  is  guilty  towards  Catholics, 
wears  out  my  patience.  It  weakens  that 
which  I  had  hoped  to  draw  yet  closer.  No 
doubt  the  liberty  of  Catholics  is  respected 
in  outward  matters,  and  i>olitically  they 
have  valuable  rights  which  they  freely  use. 
But  this  is  balanced  by  the  atmosphere 
of  calumny  which  surrounds  them,  and 
against  which  It  is  always  necessary  to 
struggle,  and  that  is  wearisome,  or  to  en- 
dure, and  that  is  intolerable.  Besides 
which  I  can  as  little  sympathize  with  the 
anti-national  tone  adopted  by  English 
Catholics,  and  especially  by  converts, 
though  what  I  hear  of  the  other  side  Justi- 
fies them  to  a  certain  degree. 

All  this  is  very  true,  though  we 
doubt  if  the  Catholic  scorn  of  Protes- 
tants is  not  equal  to  the  Protestants' 
calumny  of  Catholics.  '*No  popery" 
is  a  hideous  and  horrible  superstition, 
and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge as  much  ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
as  well  for  national  good  feeling  not  to 
inquire  into  the  balance  on  that  other 
side.  While  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
French  and  English,  however,  we  must 
quote  one  delightful  living  scene,  an 
amusing  sharp  interlude  which  took 
place  at  an  English  table,  and  in  which 
we  can  almost  hear  the  two  French- 
men snapping  their  brief  sentences  at 
each  other  over  the  heads  of  the  En- 
glish listeners  with  that  frank  and 
complete  indifference  to  the  opinions 
of  the  persons  under  discussion  which 
is  so  charmingly  characteristic  of  their 
nation.  The  scene  is  a  small  dinner- 
party at  Holland  House,  and  the  chief 
talker  no  less  a  person  than  M. 
Thiers :  — 

It  was  a  very  small  dinner-party,  and  the 
little  great  man  talked  with  brilliancy  as 
he  explained  the  reasons  why  the  English 
army  was  so  inferior  to  the  French.  The 
English,  he  repeated  frequently,  have  no 
merit  but  that  of  courage.  The  guests 
who  were  present  did  not  contradict  him, 
until  M.  de  Pontois  exclaimed  with  stento- 
rian energy,  **  You  are  right  no  doubt,  they 
have  not  military  qualities ;  but  they  are 
the  only  soldiers  who  have  beaten  us.** 
'' Oh  1  where?**  cried  M.  Thiers,  suddenly 


cut  short  and  not  pleased  by  the  remark. 
"Where?**  said  M.  de  Pontois.  "In 
Spain — at  Waterloo.**  "  Ah,  bah  !  '*  cried 
M.  Thiers.  "It  is  true  they  beat  us,  but 
why?**  "I  don't  know  why,'*  answered 
M.  de  Pontois  ;  "  but  the  fact  remains  that 
we  never  beat  them.**  "Yes,  we  did,** 
said  M.  Tiers,  "at  Fontenoy.** 

We  do  not  think  it  would  occur  to 
any  two  Englishmen,  at  whatsoever 
point  of  savagery,  to  discuss  the  infe- 
riority of  the  French  army  at  a  French 
dinner-table  in  Paris  or  elsewhere  ;  but 
this  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  national 
differences  in  respect  of  manners. 

Mrs.  Bishop  is  very  sparing  in  de- 
tails of  the  wider  life  which  Mrs. 
Craven  lived  in  the  midst  of  her  days. 
This  is  about  the  only  sketch  we  can 
find  of  one  of  the  eminent  persons 
among  whom  she  passed  her  life.  It 
seems  a  ridiculously  long  time  since 
Lord  Palmerston  was  one  of  the  great- 
est figures  in  Europe.  Everything  has 
so  changed  that  his  personality,  his 
attitude,  the  effect  he  produced  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  most  characteristic 
popularity  which  he  possessed  at  home, 
strike  us  with  a  sense  of  distance  which 
is  absurd  when  we  remark  how  many 
people  are  still  living  who  can  recall 
that  gay  and  careless  figure,  so  En- 
glish, so  unlike  anything  traditionally 
known  as  English,  so  embarrassing  to 
the  foreign  spectator,  so  congenial  in 
paradox  to  ourselves.  Mrs.  Craven's 
portrait  of  the  great  statesman  has, 
with  some  natural  mistakes,  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  it. 

He  is  not  a  great  party  leader  as  his 
friends  represent  him  to  be,  and  as  the 
position  he  holds  would  indicate ;  neither 
is  he  the  evil  genius  which  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  will  have  him  to  be.  In  fact,  he 
is  in  no  way  a  genius,  and  he  is  nothing 
great.  His  nearest  approach  to  greatness 
is  in  his  imperturbable  good  temper,  which 
remains  unshadowed  whether  he  is  in  or 
out  of  office,  beaten  or  triumphant,  vio- 
lently attacked  or  unduly  praised.  He  is 
always  the  same,  always  ready  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  adversaries,  never  embittered 
against  them,  never  even  Impatient.  In 
1852  I  was  in  Broadlands  at  the  time  when 
he  resigned  office  under  Lord  John  Rus- 
8ell*8  govemq^ent.     I  saw  no  traces  of 
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resentment  In  him ;  he  did  not  say  a  word 
of  recrimination  or  bitterness,  nor  did  he 
assume  affected  moderation.  The  only 
perceptible  difference  appeared  in  a  greater 
elasticity  of  spirits  in  his  conversation. 
He  was  less  reserved  and  more  playful,  and 
gave  more  time  to  society.  His  indiffer- 
ence to  general  opinion  seems  contempt  for 
it ;  his  taste  for  liberty  gains  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  revolutionary.  He  does 
not  write  exactly  as  he  speaks,  and  it  is  sin- 
gular that  fewer  rash  words  escape  him  in 
the  heat  of  speech  than  in  a  desjuttch  writ- 
ten at  leisure.  In  short,  he  is  in  England 
generally  master  of  his  hearers,  because  he 
knows  them  so  well,  while  his  ignorance 
about  foreigners  is  extreme  ;  and  his  tol- 
erant spirit  towards  his  fellow-countrymen 
becomes  colored  by  the  strongest  prejudices 
when  he  has  to  do  with  other  people.  That 
explains  some  of  his  mistakes,  and  the  dis- 
like felt  for  him  outside  his  own  country ; 
and  yet  this  dislike  is  unjust.  Notwith- 
standing his  misconceptions,  nothing  is 
less  true  than  that  he  has  the  wish  attrib- 
uted to  him  to  revolutionize  Europe  for  the 
benefit  of  England.  He  loves  justice  as 
sincerely  as  he  hates  oppression.  He 
thinks  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  nations 
that  they  should  be  governed  as  well  as 
possible.  He  has  the  right  to  think  that 
the  i>olitical  experiences  of  his  country 
have  been  fortunate ;  but  he  is  wrong  not 
to  see  that  elsewhere  the  risks  of  English 
methods  might  be  greater  than  their  ad- 
vantages, and  that,  though  it  Is  easy  to 
mimic  English  institutions,  it  is  not  easy 
to  imitate  them. 

We  remember  the  amusement  and 
surprise  with  which  we  heard  many 
years  ago  the  Count  de  Montalembert 
express  himself  on  the  same  subject. 
The  cheerful  '^  Pam  "  of  that  wide  and 
familiar  English  popularity,  which  is 
apt,  let  us  allow,  to  become  too  famil- 
iar, if  not  vulgar,  in  its  widest  exten- 
sion, was  to  that  acutest  of  French 
critics  something  like  a  new  incarna- 
tion of  the  devil.  A  certain  awe  was 
in  the  dislike  and  repugnance  with 
which  he  was  regarded,  an  emblem  of 
ruthless  national  selfishness,  arrogance, 
and  uuscrupulousness.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  certain  truth  in  this  outside 
judgment,  and  Lord  Palmerston  did 
really  think  no  claims  in  the  world  of 
any  Importance  in  competition  with  the 
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advantage  of  his  own  country,  which 
was  certainly  the  foreign  view  of  him. 
However,  as  this  is,  or  was,  the  foreign 
view  of  all  English  administration, 
sharpened  in  his  case  by  a  keen  sense 
as  of  diabolical  cleverness,  prompti- 
tude, and  energy,  it  is  perhaps  the  less 
important. 

The  best  time,  according  to  ordinaiT* 
ideas,  of  Mrs.  Craven's  life  was  already 
over  when  her  literary  career  began. 
The  publication  of  the  ''K^cit  d^uue 
Soeur"  gave  a  new  beghining  to  an 
existence  of  which  it  might  truly  be 
said  that  it  had  comprised  almost  every- 
thing that  society  could  give  and  all 
the  knowledge  and  experience  that 
could  be  acquired  among  the  highest 
haunts  of  men.  There  was  nobody 
she  did  not  know,  nothing  she  had  not 
seen,  few  things  indeed  in  which  she 
had  not  had  her  share,  more  or  less, 
though  unfortunately  without  any  of 
those  great  results  which,  humanly 
speaking,  the  world  seems  to  have  had 
a  right  to  expect.  But  now  a  fresh 
range  of  new  sensations  and  successes 
opened  before  her.  She  was  never  to 
be  that  ideal  ambassadress  of  which 
perhaps  in  the  deepest  secrets  of  her 
mind  she  had  once  dreamt.  But  there 
was  a  new  world  to  be  conquered  all 
the  same.  Even  during  the  most  bril- 
liant period  of  her  career  it  had  been 
her  greatest  happiness  to  retire  into 
the  passionate  and  joyous  and  sad 
world  of  her  youth,  living  it  over  again 
in  the  letters  of  the  past,  and  carrying 
on  from  year  to  year  a  delicate  work 
of  arrangement,  of  selection,  with  the 
hope  some  time  of  revealing  to  a  circle 
of  sympathizers,  wider  even  than  those 
who  already  knew  of  it  by  personal 
connection  or  friendship,  the  delightful 
tender  story  of  her  brother  and  sister  — 
the  romance  of  Christian  and  Catholic 
life  which  was  in  her  hands  in  the 
"Histoire''  of  Alexandrine.  It  was 
her  luxury  to  turn  to  this  when  there 
was  an  interval  of  special  quiet,  or 
when  the  interest  of  external  life 
temporarily  failed.  But  it  was  not 
till  1863,  when  her  life  was  on  the 
verge  of  many  and  great  changes,  that 
it  was  completed.    She  took  it  to  Paris 
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to  submit  it  to  her  friends  and  take 
their  advice  as  to  its  publication.  Al- 
most the  only  survivor  of  that  period 
of  romance  and  happiness  was  Count 
de  Montalembert,  the  gentle  Montal 
of  Alexandrine's  stoiy,  the  Catholic 
democrat  of  the  Avenir,  the  champion 
of  freedom  and  education,  the  his- 
torian of  monks  and  saints,  whose 
period  of  public  life  was  long  over,  and 
who  was  now  hard  bound  by  failing 
health  to  —  the  hardest  of  punishments 
for  so  active  and  brilliant  a  mind  —  a 
sick-room  in  the  midst  of  the  intellec- 
tual commotion  of  Paris.  It  is  difficult 
in  a  few  words  to  indicate  such  a 
character  as  that  of  Count  de  Mon- 
talembert—  all  goodness  and  geniality 
without,  all  keen  observation,  keen 
wit,  and  swift  sarcastic  perception 
within ;  an  enthusiast,  yet  the  acutest 
man  of  the  world,  with  an  eagle  eye 
for  every  pretence,  yet  in  sympathy 
with  anything  that  was  genuine  and 
true,  even  when  quite  out  of  his 
sphere.  But  for  the  much  more  emo- 
tional tone  natural  in  France  which  his 
English  blood  and  training  occasionally 
made  a  little  shamefaced  in  him,  we 
might  have  considered  it  a  doubtful 
advantage  to  submit  the  wonderful 
ethereal  romance  of  Albert  and  Alex- 
andrine to  a  critic  so  clear  and  so 
trenchant.  But  he  had  taken  his  share 
in  that  romance  in  his  youth,  and  was 
still,  and  until  the  end  of  his  days,  not- 
withstanding his  keen  sarcastic  humor, 
the  same  chivalrous  and  romantic  son 
of  the  Crusaders  who  had  once 
dreamed  of  conjoining  all  the  powers 
of  Church  and  State  in  the  service  of 
freedom.  So  paradoxical  a  character 
is  always  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
spectator.  Montalembert  played  the 
part  of  a  critic  as  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  do.  He  was  at  first 
strongly  opposed  to  the  publication  of 
a  book  so  intimately  opening  up  the 
most  private  recesses  of  the  heart  to 
the  public  eye,  with  a  very  natural 
feeling  which  scarcely  required  to  be 
intensified  by  the  prejudices  of  a 
Frenchman  against  publicity.  But  as 
the  beauty  of  the  book  gained  upon 
him,  Montalembert  withdrew  his  oppo- 


sition. The  same  effect  was  produced 
in  several  others  to  whom  the  manu- 
script was  submitted.  The  Count  de 
Mun  objected  to  the  publication  of  the 
letters  of  his  wife,  which  formed  so 
great  a  part  of  the  collection  ;  but  he^ 
too,  was  overcome  by  the  charm  of 
that  revelation  of  youth  and  uncon- 
scious natural  feeling.  These  critics 
consented  first  that  the  book  should  bo 
printed  for  private  circulation  only ; 
but  a  privacy  of  five  hundred  copies  is 
easily  broken,  and  soon  all  France  was 
talking  and  weeping  over  Alex  and 
Eugenie  and  the  love  tale,  almost  for 
the  first  time  told  in  all  its  purity  and 
grace  —  half  infantile,  half  angelic. 
Much  has  that  country  always  known 
about  love  impure  and  forbidden  ; 
there  is  no  such  authority  in  all  the 
intricate  ways  of  so-called  passion. 
But  this  was  altogether  new,  and  so 
true  that  the  most  prudent  nation  iu 
the  world  was  partially  frightened,  par- 
tially overawed,  and  altogether  con- 
quered by  the  fascination  of  the  fairy 
tale  —  terrified  to  let  its  girls  know  that 
such  a  thing  could  be  in  a  world  where 
the  dot  and  the  eligible  parti  were  the 
things  alone  to  be  considered,  yet  car- 
ried away  by  a  tide  of  feeling  which 
fiesh  and  blood  could  not  resist. 

It  is  not  very  often  given,  even  to  a 
writer  of  genius,  to  produce  such  an 
effect  as  this ;  and  Mrs.  Craven, 
though  one  of  the  cleverest  of  women, 
was  not  in  any  way  a  person  of  genius. 
She  wrote  a  number  of  books  after- 
wards, which  were  not  of  very  great 
account,  and  which,  indeed,  we  should 
have  been  as  well  pleased  she  had  not 
written.  The  <<Il^cit  d'une  Soeur" 
had  very  little  to  do  with  any  literary 
gift  of  hers,  or  of  any  one's.  The 
letters  and  simple  story  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  charmingly  written,  but 
without  any  pretension  to  style,  or  re* 
fiecting  any  special  intellectual  power* 
They  are  a  simple  revelation  of  life,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  unusual,  no 
fantastic  effort,  but  only  a  spirit,  pure 
and  noble,  which  transformed  the  com- 
monest action ;  vague  lights  of  almost 
miracle,  too,  were  on  the  horizon,  like 
that  story  of  the  Jew  who,  straying  bj 
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chance  into  the  church  where  M.  de  la 
Ferronays,  ihe  most  modest,  the  most 
humble  of  all,  without  any  pretensions 
of  saintliness,  lay  awaiting  his  burial, 
was  suddenly  convulsed  by  the  pangs 
of  compunction  and  conversion,  and, 
crying,  '*  Ce  monsieur  doit  avoir  beau- 
coup  pri^  pour  moi,"  became  a  Chris- 
tian on  the  spot,  and  afterwards  a 
devoted  priest  and  monk.  We  do  not 
mean  the  faintest  satire,  yet  we  almost 
think  that  the  devotion  of  a  well- 
known  figure  among  ourselves  to  this 
book  and  its  writers  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  conversion  of  Father  Ratis- 
bonne. 

This  great  success  was  followed  by 
as  great  a  crash  of  calamity  and  dis- 
aster in  Mrs.  Craven's  life.  We  are 
not  told  how  Mr.  Craven  lost  his 
money.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  from  the  eager  share  he  took 
in  schemes  for  the  improvement  of 
Xaples,  when  that  long- troubled  coun- 
try finally  became  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  everybody  believed  that 
its  new  and  unaccustomed  freedom 
would  bring  sudden  enlightenment, 
public  spirit,  and  universal  ameliora- 
tion, results  which  are  never  to  be  had 
all  at  once.  However  that  may  be,  the 
money  was  lost,  and  had  to  be  followed 
by  the  palace  at  Chiatomone,  the  villa 
at  Castagneto,  and  all  that  was  most 
beautiful  and  precious  in  the  acces- 
sories of  life.  Eventually  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Craven  settled  in  an  apartment  in 
Paris,  in  the  old  Faubourg,  which  she 
by  no  means  loved,  but  where  a  dwel- 
ling-place was  found,  with  the  freedom 
of  a  view  over  the  garden  of  a  convent, 
which  reconciled  Mrs.  Craven  for  many 
things.  The  Montalemberts  lived  in 
the  same  quarter,  with  many  other  old 
friends.  It  was  a  perfectly  appropriate 
retirement  for  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a 
pair  whom  no  reverse  of  fate  could 
make  uninteresting  to  the  world,  or 
separate  from  their  own  caste  and  kind. 

As  the  course  of  life  goes  on,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Bishop  confines  herself 
more  and  more  to  the  graver  side  of  her 
friend's  life.  She  misses,  or  perhaps 
does  not  care  to  acknowledge,  the  great 
charm  which  there  is  in  the  union  of  a 


wholesome  interest  in  the  world  and 
all  its  ways,  such  as  was  characteristic 
of  Mrs.  Craven,  with  the  prevailing 
religious  habit  of  her  mind  —  two 
things  which  she  managed  to  combine 
so  much  better  than  most  people  to  the 
great  advantage  of  both  phases  —  and 
which  was  so  admirably  remarked  upon 
by  Carlyle,  in  words  which  Mrs.  Cra« 
ven  herself  quotes  :  '<  There's  about  ye 
a  mixture  of  worldliness  and  earnest- 
ness which  pleases  me  very  much." 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  that 
this  combination  should  find  equal 
favor  with  one  most  anxious  to  point 
out  the  unworldliness  of  the  character 
which  she  wishes  to  portray.  There, 
was  never  anything  ungenerous,  any^ 
failure  of  sympathy  with  all  noble  as^ 
pirations,  in  the  worldliness  of  Mrs. 
Craven.  Here  are  some  of  her  refiec- 
tions  at  a  trying  moment,  when  the 
woman,  who  has  had  so  many  of  the 
successes  of  society,  and  prized  them^ 
awakens  suddenly  to  the  cousciousnesa- 
that  a  term  has  come  to  her  natural, 
course  of  triumph  :  — 

The  time  that  has  elapsed  has  been  a* 
memorable  time  for  me.  During  three 
weeks  I  was  ill.  My  illness  was  aggravate(f 
by  solitude,  and  during  that  solitude  I  was 
attacked  with  a  violence  I  never  felt  before, 
by  every  impression,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  could  most  disturb  me,  and  threw 
me  into  a  state  of  depression  as  miserable 
as  it  was  humiliating. 

During  my  illness  and  solitude  I  had  all 
of  a  sudden  a  clear  vision  of  the  final  de- 
parture of  that  reflected  youth  which  I 
had  retained,  perhaps,  longer  than  others 
do.  It  was  a  sharp  pain,  for  an  instant,  as 
if  I  had  suddenly  passed  from  youth  to  age. 
I  thought  of  my  charming  and  happy  prin- 
cess, and  all  her  lively  and  happy  feelhigs, 
and  that  atmosphere  of  kindliness  that  she 
carries  with  her,  her  confident  aspirations, 
her  courage,  whether  to  enjoy  or  to  wish, 
to  suffer  or  to  hope.  And  besides  all  that 
she  has  been,  and  the  many  interests  which 
have  filled  her  life,  she  has  the  sense  of 
youth — the  sense  of  triumph,  which  is 
doubtless  what  the  Bible  calls  the  pride  of 
life.  I  remember  how  vividly  I  felt  it ;  and 
my  self-love,  always,  alas  !  so  great,  whis- 
pered besides  that  not  only  was  I  young, 
but  that  I  was  dowered  with  some  of  the 
gifts  which  give  radiance  to  youth. 
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And  now  all  that  is  over  and  past  and 
already  far  distant,  and  instead  of  having 
gradually  become  aware  of  my  decline,  it 
suddenly  breaks  on  me  that  but  yesterday 
I  was  young  and  to-morrow  I  shall  be  old. 

Her  literary  career  is  perhaps  not 
much  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  it  was 
an  iiuportaDt  feature  of  her  later  life, 
as  it  is  iu  the  lives  of  many  people 
whose  productions  are  much  less 
known  to  this  world  than  even  hers. 
Mrs.  Craven  knew  better  than  to  insist 
upon  her  literary  achievements,  but 
still  she  was  not  without  her  ambition, 
and  the  aim  she  set  before  herself, 
though  modestly  expressed,  was  no 
small  aim  —  if  she  or  any  one  else 
could  have  carried  it  out. 

'  As  to  my  writing  [she  says]  as  you  wish, 
t>n  general  social  topics,  you  are  mistaken 
in  thinking  I  have  the  natural  talent  to  do 
it  or  power  to  do  it  to  any  purpose.  I 
must  go  on  my  way  attempting  to  purify 
French  fiction,  to  redeem  that  word  Love 
from  the  profanation  which  has  made  it 
almost  unpronounceable  in  French,  and  to 
revive  or  produce  some  little  sentiment  of 
poetry  In  my  dear  but  most  prosaique  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  where  (next  to  the 
other  one)  poetry  Is  the  most  forbidden  of 
words,  and  is  in  itself  looked  upon  as  a 
most  dangerous  ingredient  in  life,  whereas 
it  seems  to  me  so  obvious  that  the  present 
danger  of  even  the  best  French  society  lies 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  could  also  induce  some  of 
the  writers  of  modem  French  fiction  to  be- 
lieve that  strong  feelings  and  even  passion 
can  exist  in  that  region  of  purity  and  good- 
ness outside  of  which  they  live  and  write, 
the  whole  of  the  little  good  of  which  I  am 
capable  would  be  accomplished. 

We  think  Mrs.  Craven  was  mistaken 
in  speakiug  of  this  as  a  little  good  —  as 
much  mistaken  as  we  believe  she  was 
in  supposing  that  she  would  ever  ac- 
complish it.  It  exceeds  the  power  of 
the  imagination  to  conceive  how  a 
series  of  stories  founded  on  the  first 
principle  of  giving  a  religious  turn  to 
every  incident  —  of  founding  a  wom- 
an's power,  for  instance,  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  a  forbidden  love  solely 
upon  the  fact  of  a  sudden  confession  to 
an  uuknown  priest,  and  his  admoni- 


tions thereupon  —  should  be  instru- 
mental in  purifying  French  fiction. 
The  incident  is  effective  and  melodra- 
matic, but  it  is  not  even  new,  having 
been  employed  before  in  works  of  the 
old  school.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the 
canons  of  a  more  refined  art,  and  is 
extremely  unlikely  to  modify  the  ideas 
of  M.  Paul  Bourget,  or  even  of  M. 
Georges  Ohnet.  This  is  a  mistake 
which  many  good  people  make,  but  it 
is  scarcely  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected from  Mrs.  Craven,  who  ought 
to  have  known  so  much  better.  How- 
ever, the  immense  success  of  the 
^'R^it  d'une  Soeur"  no  doubt  in- 
creased her  sense  of  the  power  of 
religious  feeling  even  over  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness.  But,  after  all,  a 
religious-minded  woman  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  recover  her  balance,  one 
would  think,  without  reference  to  a 
priest  iu  a  matter  so  clear  as  her  con- 
jugal duties.  His  introduction  vulgar- 
izes and  reduces  the  victory  to  a  lower 
level.  The  lesson  is  taken  from  the 
secular  romancist  rather  than  given  to 
him. 

This  was  not  at  all  the  inspiration  of 
the  <<R^cit  d'une  Soeur."  There  is 
no  introduction  of  any  conventional 
confessional  or  priestly  influence  in 
that  true  and  simple  tale.  Alexan- 
drine comes  to  the  fold  of  the  Church 
by  slow  action  of  her  own  thoughts, 
her  own  love,  the  profound  piety  which 
breathes  about  her,  and  which  was 
evidently  quite  new  to  her  fervid 
young  spirit.  All  is  nature  and  spon- 
taneous simple  action,  the  noiseless 
influences  of  heaven,  no  doubt,  the 
equally  noiseless  progress  of  inclination 
and  sympathy.  Here  the  actual  is  in- 
finitely more  poetical  than  the  ficti- 
tious, and  far  more  real  and  convincing. 
Her  books,  however,  i-emained  of  suffi- 
cient importance  in  France  to  secure 
her  an  annuity  from  her  publisher  for 
the  end  of  her  life,  even  after  their 
firat  popularity  was  over ;  which  shows 
there  is  always  an  audience  for  good  — 
should  they  even  occasionally  prove 
goody  —  works  of  fiction,  and  was  an 
excellent  and  laudable  result  in  its  way, 
though  not  so  great  as  that  purification 
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of  French  fiction  for  which  Mrs.  Cra- 
ven says  she  hoped. 

It  is  an  excellent  conclusion,  no 
doubt,  to  become  more  and  more  ab- 
sorbed in  religion  as  life  tends  towards 
the  end  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  anything 
should  be  done  to  break  the  unique 
charm  of  this  full  and  much- mingled 
existence.  We  prefer  to  find  that  the 
liveliest  talk  in  the  evening,  the  most 
animated  discussions,  a  little  contro- 
versy, a  little  enthusiasm  for  secular 
matters,  even  more  than  a  little  poli- 
tics, take  nothing  away  from  the  de- 
voutness  which  makes  the  domestic 
chapel  and  the  morning  mass  so  great 
a  happiness  to  the  aged  pilgrim.  To 
know  that  the  young  people  had  been 
dancing  over  night  and  the  old  ones 
mingling  a  little  salt  of  gossip  in  their 
talk,  and  Count  Albert,  Eugenie's  son, 
eager  over  his  plans  for  his  workmen's 
clubs,  makes  us  like  all  the  better  to 
think  of  that  withdrawal  into  the 
heavenly  sphere  above,  and  the  lovely 
and  delightful  world  of  the  past  full  of 
so  many  dear  and  tender  shadows, 
more  real  and  near  than  the  actual 
members  of  the  society  round  her, 
which  takes  place  when  the  brilliant 
old  lady,  once  Pauline  de  la  Ferronays, 
retires  within  the  sanctuary  of  her  own 
lonely  chamber.  It  is  this  that  gives 
her  life  its  greatest  interest.  The 
reader,  however,  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  refrain  from  a  smile  when  he  reads 
this  description  of  the  household  circle 
at  Lumingy,  which  is  tamer  a  great 
deal,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  gravity  of 
northern  France  and  the  seriousness  of 
the  times,  than  those  pictures  of  the 
Ferronays'  household  at  Naples  and 
Castellamare,  in  which  eveiything  was 
young  and  careless  and  enterprising 
and  gay. 

What  would  you  say  if  you  were  here, 
where  three  families  are  collected,  women, 
girls,  men,  and  children,  twenty-two  alto- 
gether, and  not  one  among  them  ever 
dreaming  of  a  ride  on  horseback  9  In  fact, 
there  is  not  in  the  place  a  single  animal 
upon  whose  back  the  feat  could  be  accom- 
plished. This  seems  very  strange  even  to 
me;  English  people  could  not  stand  it. 
JSn  revanche,  no  English  circle  would  sit 


round  a  table  in  the  evening,  the  men  draw- 
ing and  the  women  working  while  I  read 
to  them  aloud  the  finished  chapters  of  my 
book.  All  this  shows  how  utterly  different 
our  two  nations  are  ;  no  wonder  that  they 
find  it  so  impossible  to  understand  each 
other. 

The  picture  is  wonderful  indeed ; 
such  a  family  party  in  a  French  coun- 
try house  deeply  wrapt  in  melancholy 
wastes  of  distance,  with  no  neighbors 
near  enough  to  join  the  group  easily, 
and  no  other  visitors  coming  and  going, 
probably  not  even  a  billiard-table,  and 
nothing  '<  to  do"  —  as  an  Englishman 
would  sigh  —  either  out  or  in,  is  a  ter- 
rible experience.  We  remember  one 
of  the  feudal  castles  mentioned  in  this 
book  where  Mrs.  Craven  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor,  in  the  depths  of  Decem- 
ber, plenty  of  ice  outside  but  not  a  pair 
of  skates  in  the  house  —  plenty  inside 
too,  the  bath  provided  for  the  visitor 
crackling  in  the  cold  turret  of  the 
dressing-room  attached  to  a  great  bed- 
chamber forty  feet  long  —  vast  corridors 
and  ante-chambers  chill  as  Labrador, 
no  visitor  but  the  curd  who  came  to  say 
his  mass  once  a  week,  and  M.  le  Fer- 
cepteur,  who  was  a  scion  of  a  noble 
family  much  come  down  in  the  world. 
Mrs.  Craven  seems  to  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  absence  of  all  idea  of 
riding  '^  on  horseback  "  is  made  up  by 
the  ideal  picture,  much  better  than  En- 
gland, of  the  party  round  the  table, 
complacently  listening  to  *'  Fleurange." 
We  doubt  whether  that  would  be  a 
general  opinion  here.   * 

Mrs.  Craven's  views  about  politics 
arc  always  sane  and  sensible,  and  full 
of  excellent  judgment.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  prepossessions  she  never  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  Italy  nor  the  fine 
delusion  that  the  Catholic  faith  and 
political  freedom  ought  to  go  together. 
And  it  cost  her  a  great  struggle,  when 
the  question  of  Boma  capiiale  arose 
among  the  newly  emancipated  Italians, 
to  harmonize  her  political  sympathies 
with  her  obedience  to  the  Church. 
This  is  from  Naples  in  the  first  excite- 
ment of  the  new  life  :  — 

Imagine  how  I  enjoy  sitting  at  table 
every  day  between  my  brother,  who  thinks 
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as  all  Frenchmen  do  on  these  affairs,  and 
Count  Arrivabene,  a  young  Garibaldian,  d 
peine  dffroqui  et  dibarbouilli  from  his 
prison  at  Gaeta,  from  which  he  was  set 
free  by  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  ...  I 
feel  sometimes  as  if  I  were  on  burning 
coals,  and  I  feel  a  wild  wish  to  escape,  par- 
ticularly when  they  bring  forward  that 
endless  Roman  question.  Yet  I  will  not 
conceal  from  you,  as  generally  I  do  from 
others,  that  perceiving  the  moral  force  of 
these  plebiscites  which  one  after  the  other 
lead  all  the  Italian  cities  towards  junction 
in  one  great  kingdom,  I  cannot  shut  out 
the  hope  that  from  Rome  may  at  last  come 
the  gran  rifluto  of  her  lost  provinces,  which 
would  so  greatly  increase  the  spiritual 
I>ower  of  the  Papacy. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  was 
more  than  the  last  flash  of  that  vision- 
ary and  enthusiastic  Catholicism  of 
1830,  which  believed  that  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth  were  to  come  from  the 
union  of  the  Church  and  Freedom  ;  but 
it  is  touching  to  read  of  the  devout 
imagination  now  when  so  many  strange 
things  and  eventful  years  have  come 
and  gone. 

Mrs.  Craven  was  equally  sensible, 
which  perhaps  is  still  more  wonderful, 
upon  the  question  of  Home  Rule. 
Very  few  indeed  are  the  French  politi- 
cians who  are  impartial  on  this  subject. 
It  is  a  commonplace  among  them  to 
compare  Ireland  with  Poland  as  coun- 
tries equally  oppressed  by  an  alien  race 
and  creed  ;  and  this  opinion  exists,  or 
used  to  exist,  as  much  among  the  most 
highly  educated  class  of  liberal  think- 
ers, taking  the  greater  part  of  their 
political  beliefs  from  England,  as 
among  the  most  ignorant  of  bigoted 
Catholics.  We  remember  that  Mon- 
talembert  was  not  to  be  convinced  on 
this  subject,  any  more  than  the  narrow- 
est of  country  priests,  notwithstanding 
even  the  strange  fact,  of  which  he  and 
still  more  his  family  were  a  little 
ashamed,  that  his  keen,  youthful  per- 
ceptions had  found  out  O'Connell  to  be 
a  humbug  at  a  very  early  period.  (But 
what  a  genial  humbug  and  a  big  one, 
instead  of  the  small  race  of  his  shriek- 
ing successors  I)  It  is  curious,  too, 
that  in  acknowledging  this  we  all  re- 
main insensible  to  one  great,  if  also 


small,  influence  continually  at  work  in 
France,  and  the  power  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  overestimate.  It  shows 
even  in  the  work  before  us.  The  En- 
glish friends  of  a  devout  Catholic  are 
very  largely  Irish  —  which  is  not  a 
bull,  though  it  may  appear  so.  The 
English  nurse  or  governess  is  so  to  a 
quite  extraordinary  extent.  We  have 
heard  the  most  strenuous  accents  of 
Cork  issuing  from  young  French  lips 
which  had  been  trained  in  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue  by  such  means  ;  the 
prepossession  thus  given  is  as  subtle 
as  universal,  and  it  accounts  for  a  great 
deal  of  pseudo-national  feeling.  With 
a  similar  partiality  the  English  house- 
hold gets  its  French  bonne  from  Switz- 
erland, and  therefore  misses  any  reflex 
action  from  the  genuine  French  mind  ; 
though  the  honest  Swiss  are  not  likely 
to  spread  hostility  at  all  events,  what- 
ever little  imperfection  in  the  way  of 
accent  they  may  bring  with  them. 
Mrs.  Craven,  however,  knew  enough 
of  the  question  to  have  formed  a  right 
opinion  about  Home  Rule,  and  she 
expresses  it  with  great  frankness,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  the  Irish  clergy, 
whose  position  she  was  evidently  quite 
unable  to  reconcile  with  any  Catholic 
or  religious  law. 

I  have  read  over  attentively  the  pastorals 
of  Dr.  McCabe,  and  also  the  resolutions  of 
the  clergy  of  Cloyne.  It  is  a  language  too 
diiferent  from  that  in  which  the  Catholic 
people  is  addressed  by  its  clergy  all  over 
the  world  to  be  conceivable  for  us,  unless 
we  are  to  understand  that  in  Ireland  it  is 
the  people  who  lead  the  clergy,  and  not  the 
clergy  who  guide  the  people.  Enough  has 
been  said  of  the  virtues  and  wrongs  of  the 
Irish.  It  is  now  time,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
their  pastors  to  tell  of  their  faults  and  of 
their  crimes.  England  has  for  many  years 
been  in  a  temper  to  listen  to  their  griev- 
ances and  to  remedy  them  If  justly,  tern- 
perately,  and  clearly  stated.  Surely  there 
must  be  Irishmen  capable  of  doing  this. 
Good  heavens  I  if  Poland  was  in  the  same 
situation,  if  they  possessed  religious  and 
civil  liberty,  notwithstanding  their  bad  and 
cruel  landlords,  we  should,  as  they  would, 
feel  very  thankful  indeed ;  and  we  our- 
selves here,  undergoing,  as  we  are,  religious 
persecution  (which,  after  all,  is  the  worst 
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of  all  grieyances,  though  the  Irish  clergy 
forget  to  remark  it),  how  differently  we  are 
advised  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. .  •  .  Of  course,  it  is  visible  enough 
that  the  present  Irish  agitation  is  simply 
revolutionary,  but  that  is  why  it  is  so 
astounding  that  the  clergy  so  hesitatingly 
denounce  it.  Those  whom  at  present 
there  is  an  attempt  to  wrong  outrageously, 
and  who  are  in  fact  the  victims  of  to-day, 
Are  the  landlords.  It  is  by  them,  therefore, 
that  the  clergy  ought  to  stand.  .  .  . 

All  the  persecutions  of  the  Church  in 
Prance,  in  Germany,  and  Italy  seemed  to 
me  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  dis- 
.grace  which  Ireland  was  inflicting  on  the 
Church.  .  .  .  I  see  in  a  paper  of  last  night 
that  the  Irish  bishops  are  strenuously  op- 
posing the  proposal  of  many  in  England  to 
bring  about  a  renewal  of  relations  between 
the  Holy  See  and  the  English  government. 
It  is  my  belief  that  they  hate  the  English 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  had  rather  they 
did  not  become  Catholics,  or  behave  well 
to  the  Church,  or  indeed  to  themselves, 
because  all  these  would  be  reasons  for 
hating  them  less ;  and  they  worship  their 
hatred,  and  cling  to  it  more  than  to  their 
iaith. 

Those  queer  Catholics  the  Irish  I  [Mrs. 
■Craven  exclaims  on  another  occasion]. 
What  is  true  for  all  the  world .  is  not  true 
ior  Ireland  according  to  their  view,  and  the 
wrong  done  by  an  Irishman  is  not  at  all  in 
their  eyes  like  the  same  wrong  done  by  any 
other  man  in  the  world.  .  .  .  You  and 
Mrs.  La  Touche  cannot  pretend  to  be 
among  the  Irish  of  the  right  sort,  though 
I  have  not  yet  quite  understood  where  one 
began  and  where  one  ceased  to  be  an  Irish 
man  or  woman.  I  am  told,  for  instance, 
that  Lord  O^Hagan  and  Lord  Emly  are  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  Irishmen  —  and 
so  on  of  all  those  I  like. 

She  thought,  however,  that  Home  Rule 
would  be  attained,  although  it  would 
be  fatal  all  round.  ^'  The  bill  will  pass 
unopposed  by  the  Lords,  and  the  time 
of  its  failure  in  Ireland  will  then  be- 
gin." This,  we  may  suppose,  was  the 
opinion  of  Holland  House,  from  which 
«he  dates  this  fortunately  erroneous 
prophecy.  It  is  a  little  tantalizing  to 
tind  a  good  many  letters  from  Holland 
House,  with  all  its  traditions  of  brilliant 
talk,  and  intellectual  interest,  with  ex- 
tremely little  in  them.  To  be  sure, 
the  great  day  oi  that  remarkable  lions' 


den  and  literary  autocracy  was  over ; 
still  it  must  have  had,  we  should  im- 
agine, echoes  round  it  of  the  greatness 
of  the  past.  Here  is  one  sketch  among 
the  very  few  that  are  worth  quoting :  — 

Mr.  Gladstone,  next  to  whom  I  sat  at 
dinner  at  Lord  Granville^  s  the  other  day, 
was  most  pleasant,  talkative,  brilliant, 
eager,  full  of  poetry  and  earnestness,  and 
yet  to  my  mind  how  visionary  on  some 
points  and  how  unpractical  !  We  talked 
of  everything,  and  it  certainly  was  most 
interesting.  One  thing  he  said  with  an 
energy  which  added  to  the  feeling  he  ex- 
pressed, that  the  growth  of  infidelity  was 
the  one  evil  to  be  resisted  before  all  others, 
and  that  whoever  served  the  cause  of  Faith 
and  Christianity  was  doing  the  greatest  of 
all  deeds  to  be  done.  **  In  comparison 
with  that  nothing  whatever  signifies  much 
in  this  world.**  I  said  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  England  that  her  prime  minister  should 
utter  such  words. 

But  these  scraps  of  the  world  grow 
less  and  less  as  the  book  draws  to  an 
end.  The  letters  to  Sir  M.  Grant  Duff 
are  almost  the  only  exceptions  to  the 
strictly  religious  correspondence,  and 
her  friendship  with  him  is  a  piquant 
touch  in  the  fading  life.  That  so  grave 
a  personage  should  have  used  a  sort  of 
calendar  compiled  by  a  pious  enthusi- 
ast, with  all  the  dates  and  memonal 
days  of  the  "  R^cit,"  should  have  kept 
up  some  half-century  after  the  end  of 
that  youthful  romance  and  tragedy  the 
gentle  recollection  of  Alex  and  Eugenie 
and  their  tender  sayings,  sending  little 
sprigs  of  jasmine  to  the  sole  survivor 
on  certain  anniversaries,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  things  in  literature,  touch- 
ing in  its  reality  and  very  pleasantly 
demonstrative  of  the  "soft  place" 
which  is  always  to  be  found  in  a  good 
heart  —  if  it  were  not  for  the  faintest 
lurking  sense  of  humor  in  these  kind 
sentimentalities  from  so  unlikely  a 
quarter.  They  bring  us  back  pleas- 
antly to  the  book  which  is  Mrs.  Cra- 
ven's chief  title  to  be  remembered  in 
literature,  though  it  is  not  literature 
properly  so  called,  nor,  as  she  and  her 
admirers  often  repeat,  a  book  at  all  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Here 
are  some  little   indications   from  her 
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own  hand  of  the  way  ia  which  that 
book  moved  other  souls  to  whom  it  was 
a  revelation.  Towards  the  end  of  her 
life  Mrs.  Craven  made  a  last  visit  to 
Boury,  then  in  a  second  set  of  hands, 
the  present  proprietors  having  learnt 
to  take  pride  in  the  associations  of  the 
place :  — 

Still  more  astonishing  and  gratifying  is 
the  fact  of  the  many  visitors  who  come, 
some  from  very  great  distances,  to  pray  in 
the  little  churchyard.  A  man  had  been 
there  the  day  before  who  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Lille  to  spend  an  hour  there — 
and  he  has  written  to  me  since  a  letter, 
which  has  touched  me  deeply,  to  explain  to 
me  in  what  kind  of  a  way  he  had  been 
helped  by  those  whose  story  he  had  read, 
and  why  he  thanked  me  so  much  for 
having  written  it.  He  speaks  with  a  kind 
of  passionate  a£fection  of  them  all.  He  is 
an  employe  on  the  railroad.  A  girl,  too,  a 
very  nice  young  Alsatian,  with  whom  the 
'*  R^cit "  had  made  me  acquainted,  went  o£f 
the  other  day  to  Boury  to  place  a  wreath 
on  my  mother's  grave,  because,  she  said, 
she  was  the  one  she  turned  to  with  the 
greatest  love  whilst  reading  the  book,  and 
she  felt  she  must  go  and  thank  me. 

Here,  however,  is  another  amusing 
side  of  the  question  :  — 

I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  which  would 
have  amused  you  from  a  young  man  —  very 
young,  I  suppose — who  called  himself  un 
ohscur  itudiantj  and  dated  from  the  very 
centre  of  the  pays  latin.  He  had  been 
reading  for  the  first  time  the  *'  R^cit  d'une 
Soeur,"  and  had  to  say  about  it  a  great 
deal  that  was  touching  and  flattering  for 
me  to  hear.  But  what  he  was  annoyed  at 
was  that  such  a  beautiful  book  should  be 
so  very  little  known,  and  should  never 
have  been  spoken  of.  At  first  this  remark 
made  me  laugh  a  little ;  then  I  refiected 
that  if  this  young  reader  is  only  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-four,  it  is  very  natural  that 
he  should  never  have  heard  of  it,  and  I 
feel  thankful  that  one  of  quite  another 
generation  should  read  it  with  so  much 
pleasure. 

Mrs.  Craven  lived  to  be  eighty-three, 
and  then  —  may  we  not  say  without 
irreverence  that  there  are  people  who 
have  no  luck  in  this  world  ?  —  after  all 
her  brilliant  talk,  her  love  of  social  in- 
tercourse, the  many  things  she  had  to 


say  which  '^  choked  "  her  sometimes  in 
her  occasional  solitudes,  was  stricken 
down  by  that  most  terrible  of  maladies 
paralysis,  and  lay  for  ten  months,  a 
long  lifetime  in  such  circumstances, 
bound  in  chains  more  hard  than  iron, 
speechless,  as  unable  to  communicate 
with  those  about  her  as  if  she  had  been 
dead.  The  conclusion  is  so  tragic,  that 
the  heart  aches  painfully  in  sympathy 
with  the  sufferer  bound  to  "  that  night- 
mare, life  in  death."  In  the  later 
months  of  her  long  agony  she  seems  to 
have  given  forth  a  murmur,  inartic- 
ulate, which  one  of  her  tender  nurses 
calls  her  cantilena,  and  from  the  vary- 
ing tones  of  which  some  guesses  at  her 
meaning,  so  far,  at  least,  as  feeling 
went,  could  be  divined  ;  there  could 
not  be  a  more  piteous  picture  of  human 
weakness.  Upon  this  last  act  it  is  too 
heart-rending  to  dwell.  On  April  3, 
1891,  the  ill  luck  and  the  frequent 
trials  came  to  an  end,  and  a  few  days 
after  she  rejoined  the  many  whom  she 
had  loved  and  lost  at  Boury,  where,  a 
few  years  before,  her  always  loving  and 
faithful  husband  had  also  been  laid. 
This  world  could  scarcely  have  given 
more  to  a  woman  than  was  giveu  to 
her— youth,  love,  happiness,  reputa- 
tion, sorrow,  trouble,  and  anguish,  and 
in  the  end  an  oblivion  at  which  she 
was  able  to  smile. 


Frcm  MaemlllAii*!  M^y^^n^. 

THE  IRKBSPONSIBLB  NOVELIST. 

BT  AK  INDOLENT  REVISWSR. 

There  is  a  popular,  but  on  the 
whole  an  erroneous,  notion  that  hostile 
criticism  proceeds  of  personal  malice. 
The  severest  criticisms  probably  are 
written  by  conscientious  young  persons 
with  high  literary  ideals  and  little  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  world.  A  late 
French  critic,  M.  D^ir^  Nisard,  put 
on  record  his  own  dolorous  experience , 
which  no  doubt  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  many.  As  a  beginner,  alone 
in  the  proverbial  garret,  he  devoted  to 
his  criticisms  earnest  study  and  a 
jealous  regard  for  the  honor  of  letters. 
By  degrees  he  made  a  name,  became 
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known,  began  to  receive  invitations. 
The  books  he  had  criticised  he  had 
regarded  simply  as  books.  To  his  sur- 
prise and  cfiagrin  he  met  them  now  in 
society  as  angry  and  unforgiving  men 
and  women.  Authors  he  had  cen- 
sured were  constrained  in  his  pres- 
ence ;  their  wives  would  not  meet  him 
at  dinner.  Few  classes  surely  are  so 
unhappy  as  to  incur  on  grounds  so 
impersonal  such  strong  personal  re- 
sentments. 

The  perils  amid  which  the  reviewer 
plies  his  harmless,  if  necessary,  trade 
are  vividly  illustrated  by  an  amusing 
story  in  a  recent  book  by  Dr.  Wright 
on  «<The  Brontes  in  Ireland."  Char- 
lotte Bronte  sent  an  early  copy  of 
'^  Jane  Eyre  "  to  her  Irish  uncle  Hugh. 
The  book  was  received  in  the  family 
circle  with  misgiving ;  the  instinct  of 
the  blood-relation  suggested  that  niece 
Charlotte  had  probably  made  a  fool  of 
herself.  To  know  the  worst  Hugh 
Bronte  set  off  to  Ballyuaskeagh  Manse 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Bev.  David 
McKee,  an  old  friend  of  the  family 
and  the  literary  oracle  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. For  once  the  oracle  was  neither 
dumb  nor  doubtful.  ^'Hughey,"  thus 
it  spake,  ^^  the  book  bears  the  Bronte 
stamp  on  every  sentence  and  idea,  and 
it  is  the  grandest  novel  that  has  been 
produced  in  my  time."  Hugh  Bronte 
wrung  the  parson's  hand  and  departed, 
no  longer  despondent  but  elated. 
Charlotte's  book  was  something  for  the 
relations  to  boast  of,  and  not  to  be 
ashamed  of.  And  boast  they  did,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  until  no  doubt 
the  name  of  Currer  Bell  became  the 
bugbear  of  the  place.  At  length,  at 
the  zenith  of  the  family  triumph,  came 
the  notorious  article  on  '^  Jane  Eyre  " 
in  the  QuarUrly  Beview.  The  neigh- 
bors naturally  relieved  their  feelings  in 
gossip.  So  this  wonderful  niece  of 
Hugh  Bronte  was  after  all,  it  seemed, 
a  ''  bad  woman," —  that  was  the  popu- 
lar version  at  Ballyuaskeagh  of  the 
critic's  Judgment.  You  conceive  the 
wrath  of  the  relations.  Uncle  Hugh, 
with  something  of  "  Wuthering 
Heights"  in  his  Bronte  blood,  felt 
himself  called  to  be  the  avenger  of  the 


outraged  famUy  honor.  Of  the  solem- 
nities with  which  he  prepared  his 
blackthorn,  and  therewith  set  forth  on 
his  mission  of  vengeance,  you  may 
read  a  spirited  account  in  Dr.  Wright's 
pages.  He  called  at  Hawortli  for  a 
blessing  on  his  undertaking.  Char- 
lotte, like  a  sensible  girl,  endeavored 
to  dissuade  him,  and  so  did  her  father 
as  befitted  a  Christian  clergyman. 
Gentle  sister  Anne,  however,  blessed 
the  avenger  and  bade  him  good  speed. 
So  up  to  London  he  went,  and  raged 
round  the  metropolis  with  his  black- 
thorn in  quest  of  the  reviewer.  He 
never  succeeded  in  unearthing  him, 
and  had  to  return  to  Ballyuaskeagh 
with  a  blackthorn  unbaptizod  in  the 
enemy's  blood.  At  Murray's  he  saw 
more  thau  once  a  personage  said  to  be 
the  editor.  If  it  was  Lockhart,  it  was 
probably  the  man  he  was  in  search  of ; 
but  Hugh  Bronte,  clutching  his  black- 
thorn, would  deliver  his  private  mes- 
sage to  none  but  the  declared  reviewer. 
Well-informed  literary  persons  natu- 
rally were  forward  with  the  desired 
information.  Some  knew  the  reviewer 
to  be  Thackeray,  others  were  sure  that 
it  was  Dickens,  George  Henry  Lewes, 
Harriet  Martiueau.  Happily  the 
avenger  mistrusted  the  information. 
It  would  have  been  an  unfortunate 
exhibition  of  the  workings  of  an- 
onymity had  Dickens  or  Thackeray 
got  his  crown  cracked  by  the  frantic 
Irish  relative  of  an  anonymous  novelist 
for  the  sins  of  an  anonymous  reviewer. 
The  secret  of  the  authorship  of  the 
review  has  been  loyally  kept  by  the 
house  of  Murray  to  this  day,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Lady  Eastlake,  then  Miss  Rigby.  The 
current  theory,  however,  is  that  the 
offending  passages  were  editorial  in- 
terpolations, which  may  be  recognized 
as  out  of  harmony  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  article.  This  theory  was 
first  put  forward  some  three  years  ago 
in  the  Daily  Netoa ;  and  Dr.  Wright 
has  come  independently  to  the  same 
conclusion.  If,  as  would  be  probable, 
the  interpolations  were  Lockhart's,  the 
apparition  of  Hugh  Brontg  and  his 
blackthorn  may  have  served  bim  for  a 
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salutary  reminder  of  the  just  bounds  of 
criticism.  ^ 

For  I  am  not  here  to  apologize  for 
this  reviewer.  His  offence  has  stirred 
the  bile  of  the  urbane  Mr.  Birrell,  and 
may  justly  be  left  to  the  torment  of 
Mr.  Swinburne's  alliterative  damna- 
tion. Nor  indeed  am  I  so  rash  as  to 
hold  a  brief  for  the  reviewer  in  gen- 
eral, whose  case  is  of  course  past 
pleading.  Yet  if  the  story  of  Hugh 
Bronte  illustrates  vividly  the  risks  of 
the  reviewer,  "  Jane  Ejrre  "  illustrates, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  license  of  the 
novelist.  If  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
hurting  folks'  feelings,  Charlotte 
Brontg  had  herself  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for.  No  reader  of  "Jane 
Eyre  "  is  likely  to  forget  the  Lowood 
Institution  ;  well,  no  sooner  did  the 
novel  reach  Yorkshire  than  Lowood 
was  identified  with  the  Cowan  Bridge 
School  for  the  children  of  the  clergy, 
and  its  founder,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Brockle- 
hurst,  with  the  real  founder  of  the  real 
school,  the  Kev.  William  Cams  Wilson. 
And  very  pleasant  reading  the  novel 
made  for  this  philanthropic  clergyman 
in  his  old  age  and  years  of  declining 
health.  The  school  for  the  children  of 
the  clergy  had  been  the  darling  scheme 
of  his  life.  He  had  sympathized 
deeply  with  the  extreme  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  clergymen,  with  their 
limited  incomes,  in  providing  for  the 
education  of  their  children  ;  and  had 
devised  this  scheme  of  a  school  to  be 
supported  partly  by  subscriptions, 
where  girls  might  receive  a  sound  edu- 
cation for  £14  a  year.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  worked  for  it 
and  watched  over  it  with  unremitting 
zeal  and  self-denial,  to  find  in  the  end 
himself  and  his  school  represented  in  a 
romance,  read  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  as  something  akin 
to  Squeers  and  his  Dotheboys'  Hall. 
That  Mr.  Wilson  was  guilty  of  any 
fault  of  omission  or  commission  in  the 
management  of  the  school,  there  is,  so 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  no  evidence  to 
prove  and  a  good  deal  to  contradict. 
Mr.  Wilson,  though  taking  upon  him 
the  chief  management,  was  only  one  of 
twelve   trustees,   and   none   of   these 


gentlemen  throughout  Mr.  Wilson's 
twenty-seven  years'  management  ap- 
pears to  have  received  any  complaint. 
Indeed,  apart  from  the  misdeeds  of 
one  dirty  cook  (whom  he  dismissed), 
and  of  one  cross  governess,  Miss 
Bronte  herself  had  nothing  to  allege  ; 
and  it  was  admitted  by  all  witnesses 
that,  in  an  uphill  work  of  charity,  Mr. 
Wilson's  management  was  both  gener- 
ous and  watchful.  The  intensity  of 
Charlotte  Bronte's  bitterness  it  is  quite 
easy  to  understand  ;  her  sister  Maria 
died  at  the  school,  and  to  watch  a 
dying  sister  sickening  over  unpalatable 
food  or  subjected  to  the  nagging  of  a 
governess,  is  a  cruel  experience  for  a 
child  of  eight  or  nine.  The  recollec- 
tion of  it  bit  into  her  intensely  personal 
and  brooding  imagination ;  and  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  philan- 
thropic clergyman  was  punished  for 
having  entertained  unawares  that  dan- 
gerous angel,  a  future  novelist.  Miss 
Bronte  told  Mrs.  Gaskell  more  than 
once  that  she  would  not  have  written 
what  she  did  of  Lowood  in  ^'Jane 
Eyre"  if  she  had  thought  the  place 
would  have  been  so  immediately  iden- 
tified with  Cowan  Bridge.  She  added 
that  she  had  not  considered  it  neces- 
sary, in  a  work  of  fiction,  to  state  every 
particular  with  the  impartiality  that 
might  be  required  in  a  court  of  justice, 
nor  to  seek  out  motives  and  make 
allowances  for  human  failings,  as  she 
might  have  done  if  dispassionately 
analyzing  the  conduct  of  those  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  institution. 
Here  precisely  lies  the  danger  of  this 
license  of  the  novelist.  It  is  this  abso- 
lute irresponsibility  of  the  romancer, 
this  privilege  of  selecting  the  facts  and 
imputing  the  motives,  which,  added  to 
the  artistic  gift  for  deepening  the 
shadows  and  heightening  the  effect, 
makes  the  novel  so  far-reaching  and  so 
irresistible  a  libel. 

One  would  perhaps  attach  more 
weight  to  Miss  Bronte's  expression  of 
regret  for  the  wrong  done  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son if  she  had  shown  herself  more 
scrupulous  in  her  handling  of  living 
people  in  her  subsequent  novels.  But 
what  is  one  to  say  of  the  treatment  of 
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the  curates  in  *<  Shirley,"  or  of  Ma- 
dame H^ger  in  "  Villette  "  ?  Curates, 
like  many  other  amiable  and  useful 
servants  of  the  community,  have  long 
dwelt  in  the  cold  shadow  of  romance  ; 
and  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  romancer 
was  doubled  with  the  rector's  daughter, 
these  unfortunate  young  men  naturally 
stood  scant  chance  of  humane  treat- 
ment.  Yet  wheh  Miss  Brontg  was  not 
sharpening  her  pen  for  a  biting  por- 
trait, she  had  eyes  for  merits  out- 
weighing manners  even  in  a  curate  of 
Haworth.  The  militant  Fuseyism  of 
these  curates  had  provoked,  you  may 
remember,  a  quarrel  in  the  parish  over 
Church  rates.  The  undaunted  Fusey- 
ites  defied  the  schismatics  to  come  to 
church  to  hear  them  preach.  The 
challenge,  oddly  enough,  was  accepted  ; 
the  chapels  were  closed,  and  '*  a  keener, 
cleverer,  bolder,  and  more  heart-stir- 
ring harangue  "  than  that  which  one  of 
these  Anglican  champions  delivered 
from  Hawoi-th  pulpit  that  Sunday  even- 
ing, Miss  Bronte  had  never  heard. 
**He  did  not  rant,"  she  wrote  to  a 
friend,  ''he  did  not  cant,  he  did  not 
whine,  he  did  not  sniggle  ;  he  just  got 
up  and  spoke  with  the  boldness  of  a 
man  impressed  with  the  truth  of  what 
he  was  saying,  who  has  no  fear  of  his 
enemies  and  no  dread  of  conse- 
quences." Nevertheless  their  heroism 
in  the  pulpit  availed  the  curates  noth- 
ing when  their  characters  were  required 
by  the  novelist  for  "  copy." 

A  review  of  '*  Shirley  "  appeared  in 
the  Times  when  Miss  Bronte  was  stay- 
ing in  London  with  her  publishers.  It 
was  severe,  and  the  paper  was  hidden 
lest  it  should  spoil  the  day's  enjoy- 
ment. Miss  Bronte  guessed  the  truth 
and  persisted  in  her  request  to  be 
shown  the  criticism.  She  tried  to  hide 
her  face  between  the  large  sheets,  but 
her  companion  could  not  help  becom- 
ing aware  of  tears  stealing  down  the 
face  and  dropping  on  the  lap.  I  sup- 
pose nobody  who  has  read  the  incident 
would  like  to  have  been  the  reviewer  ; 
yet  the  reviewer  at  least  was  severe 
only  on  what  had  deliberately  chal- 
lenged a  public  judgment.  The  novel- 
ist, on  the  other  hand,  had  deliberately 


pilloried  the  failings  of  private  persons, 
which  were  not  public  property  at  all, 
and  had  exposed  them  to  the  derision 
of  their  friends  and  the  world.  When 
one  remembers  Mrs.  Ritchie's  half 
ludicrous,  half  pathetic  account  of 
Miss  Bronte's  own  behavior  as  a  lion- 
ess at  Thackeray's  party,  one  is 
tempted,  quite  apart  from  considera- 
tions of  good  taste  and  good  feeling,  to 
question  her  right  to  be  satirical  in  the 
matter  of  manners  even  at  the  expense 
of  her  father's  curates.  She  was  quite 
aware  how  badly  she  had  treated  them. 
"  Even  the  curates,  poor  fellows,"  she 
wrote,  ''  show  no  resentment ;  each 
characteristically  finds  solace  for  his 
own  wounds  in  crowing  over  his  breth- 
ren." Not  a  hint  of  remorse  or  re- 
pentance, I  am  afraid  ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  these  good  fellows  took  it  laugh- 
ing instead  of  ctying,  she  is  in  her 
superior  way  quite  scornful  of  their 
insensibility.  Because  "  Mr.  Donne  " 
forgave  her,  she  wrote :  ''  Some  peo- 
ple's natures  are  veritable  enigmas ;  I 
quite  expected  to  have  had  one  good 
scene  at  least  with  him  ;  but  as  yet 
nothing  of  the  sort  has  occurred," 

Does  not  after  all  the  impersonal  and 
responsible  reviewer  compare  favorably 
with  the  personal  and  irresponsible 
novelist  ?  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Beuieto  did  not  know  the  anonymous 
author  of  ''  Jane  Eyre  "  from  the  man 
in  the  moon.  If  Lockhart  interpolated 
the  offending  observations,  he  did  so  at 
least  merely  in  mistaken  loyalty  to  the 
traditions  of  the  review  and  from  an 
honest  dislike  of  revolutionary  senti- 
ment in  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
After  all,  apart  from  one  unwarrantable 
personal  insinuation,  he  only  said  pub- 
licly and  curtly  what  Harriet  Martineau 
said  privately  and  with  management 
when  Charlotte  Bront6  adjured  her 
as  a  friend  to  speak  frankly.  We 
now  know  that  Charlotte  Bronte  was 
the  most  old-maidenly  of  Revolting 
Women  ;  yet  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
a  generation  privileged  to  peruse  the 
productions  of  the  Pioneer  Club,  our 
parents  and  grandparents  did  actually 
consider  Jane  Eyre  and  Lucy  Snowe 
indelicate. 
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Of  course  a  certain  usage  of  their 
friends  by  novelists  is  legitimate  in 
fiction  and  indeed  inevitable.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  borrowed  from  his  father  for 
old  Fairford,  and  for  the  young  one 
from  William  Clerk,  and  he  made  use 
of  Laidlaw  more  than  once  ;  but  Scott 
was  a  great  gentleman  as  well  as  a 
great  writer ;  his  unerring  tact  and 
kindly  heart  kept  him  always  on  the 
safe  side  and  void  of  all  offence.  Char- 
lotte Bronte  drew  her  heroine  Shirley 
from  her  sister  Emily  whom  she  idol- 
ized. So  long,  indeed  as  the  painter 
but  adds  an  aureole,  nobody  is  ag- 
grieved ;  the  trouble  begins  when  the 
portrait  is  unamiable  as  well  as  recog- 
nizable. The  aunt  of  George  Eliot, 
who  was  the  original  of  Dinah  Morris, 
had  no  ground  of  complaint,  and  Caleb 
Garth  might  be  accepted  by  the  novel- 
ist's father  with  tolerable  equanimity  ; 
but  it  will  be  agreed  on  the  other  hand, 
that  however  disagreeable  a  young  gen- 
tleman Master  Isaac  Evans  may  have 
been,  his  sister  was  more  than  even 
with  him  when  she  presented  him  to 
the  world  as  Tom  Tulliver.  Where 
novels  are  autobiographical  (and  prob- 
ably half  the  novels  written  are  more 
or  less  autobiographical)  there  is  neces- 
sarily with  the  self-portraiture  some 
portraiture  of  relations  and  friends. 
In  ^' David  Copperfield,"  which  is 
frankly  autobiographical,  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  the  minute  German 
critic,  that  even  ''die  Schwester  von 
Mealy  Potatoes,  who  did  imps  in  the 
pantomime,  ist  ebenfalls  historisch." 
To  the  self-portraiture  in  ^'Fenden- 
nis,"  Thackeray  pleaded  guilty  by 
sketching  his  own  features  in  an  illus- 
tration of  his  not  too  heroic  hero.  It 
was  Thackeray's  usage  of  his  friends, 
as  subjects  for  both  pen  and  pencil, 
which  led  Edmund  Yates  to  consider 
himself  justified  in  making  Thackeray 
himself  the  subject  of  an  early  essay 
in  personal  journalism.  The  'story  is 
familiar,  and  has  so  recently  been  re- 
called to  the  public  recollection,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here,  perti- 
nent as  it  is  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
When  Thackeray  resented  Yates's 
'' pen*and-ink    portrait,"    the    latter's 


impulse  was  to  retort  with  a  tu  quoque  ; 
but  his  purpose  was  overruled  by 
Charles  Dickens,  whose  advice  he 
asked  and  followed. 

If  indeed  Dickens  had  consented  to 
be  accessory  to  Yates's  retort,  it  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  curious,  consid- 
ering his  own  license  in  this  particular 
line.  Probably  the  most  famous  case 
in  the  record  is  the  case  of  Harold 
Skimpole  and  Leigh  Hunt.  Nor  was 
that  by  any  means  Dickens's  first  of- 
fence. I  pass  over  the  unfortunate 
Yorkshire  schoolmasters  who  were 
ruined  or  made  wretched  by  Dickens's 
delineations  of  Squeers  and  Dothe boys' 
Hall,  because  no  doubt  where  a  guilty 
class  has  to  be  exposed  the  innocent 
must  sometimes  suffer.  But  take  the 
case  of  Fang  in  "  Oliver  Twist,"  and 
read  this  letter  which  the  novelist 
wrote  to  a  Mr.  Haines  who  at  that  time 
superintended  the  police  reports  for 
the  press :  ''In  my  next  number  of 
*  Oliver  Twist,'  "  wrote  Dickens,  "  I 
must  have  a  magistrate  ;  and  casting 
about  for  a  magistrate  whose  harshness 
and  insolence  would  render  liim  a  fit 
subject  to  be  shxnon  u]^j  I  have,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  stumbled  upon 
Mr.  Laing  of  Hatton  Garden  celebrity. 
I  know  the  man's  character  perfectly 
well ;  but  as  it  would  be  necessary  to 
describe  his  personal  appearance  also, 
I  ought  to  have  seen  him,  which  (for- 
tunately or  unfortunately  as  the  case 
may  be),  I  have  never  done.  In  this 
dilemma  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
I  might  under  your  auspices  be  smug- 
gled into  the  Hatton  Garden  office  for 
a  few  moments  some  morning." 

Let  the  police  magistrate  have  been 
what  you  will,  I  call  that  rather  an 
ugly  letter.  Nor  is  it  reassuring  to  be 
told  that  after  the  magistrate  had  been 
"  brought  up  "  before  the  novelist,  the 
home  secretary  found  it  an  easy  and 
"popular"  step  to  remove  Mr.  Laing 
from  the  bench.  If  there  is  a  public 
evil,  it  should  be  the  business  of  some 
more  responsible  authoiity  to  look  to  it 
than  the  popular  novelist.  The  novel- 
ist is  under  too  great  temptations  to 
make  his  characters  dramatic  and  tell- 
ing.   Dickens   confessed    the    temota- 
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tiOQ,  when  he  had  no  excuse  of  public 
zeal  to  offer,  i^fter  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  *'  David  Copperfield "  had 
appeared  in  the  serial  form,  Dickens 
received  by  post  a  piteous  protest  from 
the  poor  little  Miss  Mowcher  of  real 
life.  The  novelist  had  to  confess  he 
had  enjoyed  the  fun  of  copying  closely 
peculiarities  of  figure  and  face  amount- 
ing to  physical  deformity  of  a  grotesque 
little  oddity  among  his  acquaintance. 
He  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  it  was 
cruel  fun  for  the  victim.  When  her 
cry  reached  him  he  was  shocked,  and 
made  some  amends  for  the  pain  he  had 
inflicted.  But  the  most  notorious  case, 
as  I  have  said,  was  Skimpole.  Leigh 
Hunt  was  cruelly  hurt  b}''  the  caricature. 
Dickens  knew  perfectly  well  he  was 
doing  wrong,  and  confessed  that  again 
he  had  succumbed  to  the  novelist's 
temptation.  He  said  that  he  often 
grieved  afterwards  to  think  he  had 
yielded  to  the  inducement  of  making 
the  character  speak  like  an  old  friend, 
for  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  find 
a  delightful  manner  reproducing  itself 
under  his  hand.  Leigh  Hunt  himself 
did  not  at  first  recognize  the  portrait, 
and  very  much  enjoyed  the  picture ; 
but  when  good-natured  friends  ex- 
plained things,  as  good-natured  friends 
do,  he  suffered  keenly.  Dickens  was 
his  good  friend,  who  had  done  this 
thing.  In  vain  Dickens  tried  to  com- 
fort him  :  ''  Separate,"  he  said  to  him, 
*'  in  your  own  mind,  what  you  see  of 
yourself  in  Skimpole,  from  what  other 
people  tell  you  they  see."  Cold  com- 
fort this  I  Hunt's  grievance  was  that 
the  public  did,  and  posterity  would, 
take  Skimpole's  character  for  his  own, 
trait  for  trait.  "  Every  one  in  writ- 
ing," Dickens  went  on  to  plead,  ^'  must 
speak  from  points  of  his  experience, 
and  so  I  of  mine  with  you  ;  but  when 
I  felt  it  was  going  too  close,  I  stopped 
myself,  and  the  most  blotted  parts  of 
my  manuscript  are  those  in  which  I 
have  been  striving  hard  to  make  the 
impression  I  was  writing  from  tmlike 
you."  Here  surely  is  even  more  con- 
fession than  defence.  Of  course  what 
Dickens  says  is  perfectly  true.  He 
was  but  doing  what  all  the  novelists 


have  done  ;  and  the  testimony  of  the 
great  novelists  is  unanimous,  that 
genius  never  merely  copies  from  life, 
but  always  idealizes  and  combines. 

What  Dickens  said,  Charlotte  Brontg 
said  likewise.  *^You  are  not  to  sup- 
pose any  of  the  characters  in  ^'  Shirley  " 
intended  as  literal  portraits.  It  would 
not  suit  the  rules  of  art  nor  of  my  own 
feelings  to  write  in  that  style.  We 
only  suffer  reality  to  sii^gtat^  never  to 
dictate."  And  as  it  was  back  to  the 
days  of  Fielding,  so  we  are  told  is  it 
down  to  the  days  of  ^'Dodo."  Even 
the  misguided  manufacturer  of  romans 
h  cUf  trims  and  twists.  M.  Daudet 
assured  Gambetta  that  had  he  really 
meant  Numa  Roumestan  for  him,  he 
would  have  made  him  so  like  that  there 
should  have  been  no  possibility  of  mis- 
take. The  mischief  is  that  genius  has 
a  knack  of  making  the  borrowed  traits 
twice  as  natural  as  life,  till  the  average 
man  recognizes  the  likeness  a  mile  off. 
And  then  the  differences  which  the 
author  emphasizes  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  picture  is  no  portrait  serve 
only  to  aggravate  the  libel.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  criticism  to  discriminate 
how  much  in  Skimpole  is  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  how  much  not ;  but  unfortunately 
the  general  public  is  not  critical,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  Dickens  did 
his  fHend  a  more  lasting  injury  than 
did  all  his  enemies  from  the  ''  fat 
Adonis  of  forty  "  downwards.  Seeing 
that  Micawber  was  drawn  from  Dick- 
ens's own  father,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby 
from  his  mother,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  novelist  could  not  restrain  himself 
to  spare  his  friends. 

These  libels  of  genius  are  doubly  em- 
barrassing to  the  victim.  The  author 
vexes  him  from  a  high  sense  of  literary 
obligation  ;  and  the  victim  is  in  no 
position  to  complain,  for  a  complaint 
serves  only  to  publish  his  shame,  and 
is  taken  for  an  admission  that  the  dra- 
matic villain  or  picturesque  fool  of  the 
author^s  imagination  is  a  recognizable 
portrait.  If  the  real  Parson  Adams 
had  been  so  foolish  as  to  take  Field- 
ing's portrait  in  bad  part,  a  charitable 
world  would  certainly  have  assumed 
that  there  was  much  discreditable  truth 
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behind  that  queer  story  of  his  being 
found  in  Mrs.  Slipslop's  bedroom.  I 
pass  over  the  flagrant  case  of  Disraeli, 
for  indeed  the  calendar  of  the  novel- 
ist's offences  in  this  kind  is  inex- 
haustible, and  I  have  quoted  enough 
examples  for  my  purpose.  I  have  cited 
familiar  examples,  just  because  they 
are  familiar,  and  because  if  I  attacked 
later  and  lesser  cases  (of  which  there 
is  assuredly  no  lack)  these  precedents 
would  be  quoted  against  me.  Besides, 
familiar  as  these  cases  are,  we  have  for 
the  most  part  heard  the  stories  from 
one  side  only.  Only  the  novelist's  ad- 
vocate has  his  say,  and  the  jury  is 
packed  with  delighted  and  grateful 
readers.  The  reader  is  tempted  to 
think  it  expedient  that  one  little  cripple 
should  wince  and  sniart  in  order  that 
the  world  may  crack  its  sides  in  laugh- 
ter over  Dickens's  caricature.  Well, 
we  have  been  admonished  not  to  blend 
our  pleasure  or  our  pride  with  sorrow 
of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels  ;  and 
even  the  obscurest  victim  of  the  most 
brilliant  novelist  deserves  some  sympa- 
thetic consideration.  Not  all  the  bril- 
liant things  in  ''Bleak  House"  atone 
for  the  wrong  done  to  Leigh  Hunt ; 
and  the  world,  to  speak  frankly,  could 
have  got  along  a  good  deal  better  with- 
out "  Jane  Eyre  "  and  "  Shirley  "  than 
without  the  self-denying  work  of  such 
humble  persons  as  were  food  for  Miss 
Bronte's  genius. 

The  examples  are  old,  but  the  moral 
is  not.  Unless  I  am  mistaken  there 
is  a  notable  tendency  to  personality  in 
the  fiction  of  the  day.  A  smart  young 
writer  gave  us  the  other  day  a  smart 
young  novel  about  a  South  African 
politician  who  emerged  into  the  ken  of 
the  British  public,  offering  in  one 
closed  hand  a  new  empire,  and  asking 
with  the  other  hand  opened  for  three 
millions  sterling  for  his  South  African 
Company.  When  other  details  are 
added,  such  as  personal  negotiations 
with  Grerman  statesmen  and  a  fixed 
choice  of  celibate  lieutenants,  is  it  the 
fault  of  a  guileless  public  if  it  imagines 
that  in  the  story  of  Mrs.  Dennison  it 
is  reading  the  secret  of  the  obstinate 
bachelorhood  of  perhaps  the  most  con- 


spicuous Englishman  alive  on  the 
globe?  Another  novel  that  I  read 
soon  after  this  one  was  about  a  famous 
African  traveller  and  explorer  who 
got  into  trouble  about  his  treatment  of 
the  blacks,  married  a  lady  well  known 
for  her  independent  spirit  and  her 
sketches  of  street  Arabs,  and  on  his- 
marriage  abandoned  travel  for  politics. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  indicate  a  well- 
known  couple  more  closely.  Any  tol- 
erably wide  reader  of  current  novels 
could  lengthen  the  list  at  will. 

For  the  present  prevalence  of  the 
fashion  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
success  of  Mr.  Benson's  ''  Dodo  "  is 
largely  responsible.  We  all  know  that 
Dodo  was  not  the  lady  that  she  was 
supposed  to  be  ;  but  we  all  know  also- 
that  everybody  said  that  she  was,  and 
that  this  rumor  had  a  great  deal  to  da 
with  the  success  of  the  book.  To  some 
extent  again  the  fashion  is  part  of  a. 
general  drift,  and  of  a  growth  of  per- 
sonal curiosity  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
sense  of  respect  due  to  privacy,  which 
is  possibly  a  concession  to  the  demo* 
cratic  sentiment, ''  'Tis  right,"  as  Ten- 
nyson sang  with  angry  irony,  ''the- 
many-headed  beast  should  know."  In 
fiction  another  infiuence  has  been  the 
not  overwise  talk  about ''  documents  " 
and  ''  naturalism  "  mimicked  from  our 
neighbors  across  the  Channel.  Was  it 
the  solemn  talk  about  ''documents"' 
among  the  literary  set  that  met  at  the- 
Magny  dinners,  or  was  it  indulgence  in 
native  malice  which  degraded  M.  Dau- 
det's  originally  pretty  talent  to  the 
level  of  the  license  of  his  long  list  of 
romans  h  cleff  "L'Immortel"  cer- 
tainly seems  to  point  to  original  sin. 
M.  Zola  himself  has  taken  to  writing 
what  may  be  called  contemporary  his- 
torical novels,  which  seem  to  me  to 
have  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  old 
historical  romance  and  none  of  its  ad» 
vantages.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
commiseration  for  the  real  personages 
who  have  figured  in  them.  Professed 
historians  may  make  mistakes  ;  indeed,, 
one  need  feel  no  superstitious  belief  in 
the  absolute  accuracy  of  any  of  them, 
even  those  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved scientific  brand.    But  at  least 
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the  historian  errs  at  the  risk  of  his 
reputation.  The  novelist  is  quite  irre- 
sponsible (for  nobody  now,  I  suppose, 
takes  very  seriously  the  realism  of  the 
Realist),  and  he  leads  his  uncritical 
public  by  the  nose. 

It  is  not  the  eminent  personages, 
however,  who  are  so  deserving  of  pity 
as  humbler  private  folk.  Public  char- 
acters must  take  their  chance  of  public 
comment ;  and  if  they  are  wronged 
they  have  at  all  events  a  hope  of  re- 
habilitation. Or  when  literary  persons 
prey  on  each  other,  when  for  example 
George  Sand  (that  emancimatress  of 
men,  as  Heine  called  her)  told  tales  of 
Alfred  de  Musset  in  ''  Elle  et  Lui,"  and 
Paul  de  Musset  told  talcs  of  her  in 
''Lui  et  Elle,"  the  honest  Philistine 
may  feel  it  is  small  concern  of  his. 
But  the  ordinary  private  person  who 
finds  himself  caricatured  or  traduced, 
has  no  such  compensation  and  no  such 
means  of  retaliation  or  self-defence. 
And  his  risk  is  increasing  as  the  mob 
of  novelists  multiplies.  When  every 
second  woman  and  every  third  man 
one  meets  is  a  writer  of  novels,  it  is 
time  that  the  remnant  of  us  copyrighted 
our  chai'acters,  and  took  measures  to 
protect  ourselves  from  unauthorized 
representation.  It  may  happen  to  any 
man  nowadays  to  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  find  himself  infamous.  The 
young  lady  next  door  will  copy  his 
costume  and  mimic  his  manners,  and 
then  out  of  her  own  virgin  imagination 
impute  to  him  a  ''  past,"  which  throws 
no  very  pleasant  light  on  the  virgin 
imagination.  Our  young  novelists  have 
so  comfortable  a  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  their  '*  creations,"  that  one  may 
perhaps  venture  to  hint  that  the  boon 
of  their  psychology  is  ^no  adequate 
compensation  for  their  trespasses, 
without  any  risk  of  being  classed  for 
blood-guiltiness  with  the  critic  who 
killed  Keats.  And,  in  truth,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  few  of  our 
novelists  are  indispensable,  even  the 
youngest  of  them. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  HEROINE  OF  FRANCE. 

BY  THE  ULTK  MBS.  ANDREW  CBOSSE. 

In  the  dreary  stillness  of  a  Novem- 
ber night,  the  village  clock  in  the  belfry 
tower  slowly  tolls  out  twelve,  marking 
the  close  of  the  day,  the  end  forever  of 
the  old  regime  in  France.  The  earth 
beneath  and  the  heavens  above  are 
dark,  a  few  stars  only  are  seen  in  the 
jagged  rift  of  cloud.  But  hark  I  what 
sound  is  that  rending  the  air  ?  It 
comes  louder  and  louder,  like  the  storm- 
swept  waves  tearing  at  the  stony  beach  ;. 
nay,  it  is  more  —  it  is  the  discord  of 
human  voices,  fierce  cries  of  rage  and 
onslaught.  Behold  I  a  roseate  light  i& 
reflected  from  the  lowering  clouds. 
Has  nature  so  forgotten  her  custom 
that  dawn  comes  at  midnight  ?  Blood- 
red,  and  throbbing,  the  evil  glare 
spreads  far  and  wide.  The  old  ch&teau 
is  in  flames  I  The  scene  is  full  of  hor- 
ror and  confusion.  In  the  basse'cour 
the  peasants,  in  mad  revenge  for  gen- 
erations of  wrong,  are  pulling  down 
the  wood  rick  to  heap  up  an  altar  of 
sacrifice.  The  seigneur  —  the  lord  of 
many  lands  —  may  count  for  mercy  the 
stab  of  the  sickle  that  sends  his  body 
lifeless  into  the  burning  fagots. 

When  the  cold  grey  of  morning  looks 
on  this  scene  of  pillage  and  ruin,  the 
peasants  are  still  at  their  devil's  work» 
The  proud  ladies  of  the  ch&teau,  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  the  pomp  and 
frivolity  of  Paris,  are  being  huddled 
into  carts,  tied  down  like  calves  taken 
to  the  shambles.  Their  destination  the 
nearest  town,  there  to  be  denounced  as 
aristocrats  —  a  terrible  crime  in  1789  — 
Vann4e  de  lapeur. 

The  burning  of  chAteaux,  and  the 
massacre  of  lords  and  ladies,  as  we 
know,  was  a  frequent  occurrence  iu  the 
first  years  of  the  Revolution.  The 
retribution  for  the  wrong-doing  of  gen- 
erations was  cumulative  and  terrible* 
Arthur  Young,  whose  evidence  as  a 
traveller  in  France  in  1787  and  1789  ia 
abundantly  quoted  by  later  French 
writers  of  eminence,  such  as  Taine,  De 
Tocqueville,  and  Babeau,  has  made  the 
following  remarks  on  the  excesses  of 
I  the  peasantry  :  — 
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He  who  chooses  to  be  served  by  ill- 
treated  slaves,  ...  he  who  dines  to  the 
music  of  groaning  sufferers,  must  not  in 
the  moment  of  insurrection  complain  that 
his  daughters  are  ravished  and  then  de- 
stroyed, and  that  his  sons^  throats  are  cut. 
•  .  .  The  murder  of  a  seigneur  or  a  ch&teau 
in  flames  is  recorded,  but  where  do  we  find 
the  register  of  the  seigneur's  oppressions 
of  his  peasantry,  and  his  exactions  of 
feudal  service  from  those  whose  children 
were  dying  around  them  for  want  of  bread  ? 

It  was  mostly  in  the  central  and  east- 
em  parts  of  the  country  where  these 
outrages  occurred.  In  western  France, 
especially  in  tlie  district  south  of  the 
Loire,  there  were  do  burnings  of  chft- 
teauz  by  the  peasantry.  The  truth 
was,  they  had  not  the  same  grievances 
— a  very  significant  fact,  suggesting 
reflections  on  the '  interdependence  of 
rich  and  poor,  landlord  and  tenant,  in 
other  countries  and  other  times. 

In  La  Vendue  there  were  no  great 
lords  ;  the  landowners  may  be  described 
rather  as  gentry  than  as  nobility.  The 
difference  between  these  two  classes 
of  landowners  called  forth  the  follow- 
ing remark  from  Arthur  Young,  who 
says :  -r- 

Wherever  you  stumble  on  a  grand 
seigneur  you  are  sure  to  flnd  his  property 
desert ;  go  to  their  residence,  and  you 
would  probably  find  them  in  the  midst  of 
a  forest  very  well  peopled  with  deer,  wild 
boars,  and  wolves.  Oh  !  if  I  was  legislator 
of  France  for  a  day,  I  would  make  such 
great  lords  skip  again. 

The  higher  nobility  were  absentees^ 
and  with  few  exceptions  lavished  their 
revenues  at  court  in  pure  selfishness. 
In  La  Vendue,  the  landowners  for  the 
most  part  lived  in  their  ch&teaux,  shar- 
ing with  their  tenants,  according  to  the 
metayer  system,  the  ba<l  years  with  the 
good.  In  the  woody  district  known  as 
the  Bocage,  there  was  plenty  of  sport, 
the  pleiasure  and  the  profit  of  which 
were  also  shared.  When  the  seigneur 
went  to  the  chase,  he  was  always  ac- 
companied by  the  peasants,  who  not 
only  became  expert  shots  thereby,  but 
their  general  intelligence  was  devel- 
oped bj  intercourse  with  their  supe- 
riors.    The  Yeudeans  were  a  deeply 


religious  people  ;  they  held  their  clergy 
deservedly  in  reverence.  The  church 
itself  represented  a  sanctuary.  The 
tradition  had  come  down  to  them  from 
the  old  troublous  times,  when  many 
churches  were  fortified,  and  offered 
shelter  to  the  families  of  the  villagers 
when  attacked  by  marauding  enemies. 
The  bells — each  one  bearing  the  name 
of  a  favorite  local  saint — had  a  sort  of 
personality.  On  returning  home  the 
traveller  knew  the  bells  of  his  own 
parish  ;  and  in  fancy  how  often  the 
familiar  sound  had  struck  on  his  ear 
when  leagues  distant  I  In  1794,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  church  bells  should  be 
taken  down  and  made  into  cannon.  In 
La  Yend^e  the  villagers  loudly  pro- 
tested against  this ;  and  it  is  related 
that  one  poor  woman,  fiinglng  her  arms 
round  the  bell,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground, 
about  to  be  carted  away,  cried  out  in 
an  agony  of  grief :  ''  Oh,  thou  who  hast 
rung  for  my  birth,  wilt  thou  not  knell 
for  my  death  ?  " 

In  their  temporal  as  well  as  their 
spiritual  life,  the  people  were  associated 
with  the  church.  In  the  porch,  or  un- 
der the  trees  of  the  churchyard,  with 
the  cuH  at  their  head,  they  assembled 
to  deliberate  over  parish  and  communal 
affairs.^  Renan  in  his  ^'Essai  sur  la 
Po^sie  des  Races  Celtiques,*'  points 
out  that  the  life  of  each  one  of  these 
people  is  a  ring  in  the  long  chain  of 
tradition,  a  gift  received  and  to  be 
transmitted.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution  to  destroy  tradition,  which 
is  the  cement  of  civilization  ;  and  to  up- 
root prejudices,  which  are  the  instincts 
of  humanity  —  hence  the  collapse  of  the 
self-styled  ^'  age  of  reason." 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  Yen- 
deans  were  fighting  for  their  traditions 
and  their  freedom.  The  wife  of  one 
of  the  heroic  leaders  in  this  war  has 
left  a  record  of  her  own  experiences  of 
the  campaign,  which,  often  quoted  by 
historians,  is  yet  almost  forgotten  by 
this  generation  of  readers.    ''  The  Me- 

1  The  people  of  this  part  of  Fraaee,  in  taking 
upon  themselTes  the  maintenanoe  of  the  exteniire 
oanal  Bystem,  had  reoelTed  a  dispensation  from 
many  public  burdens,  and  to  a  great  extent  kept 
the  local  govemment  of  affiUn  in  their  own  hands. 
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moirs  of  the  Marchioness  de  la  Boche- 
jaquelein "  appeared  in  an  English 
translation  in  Constable^ s  Miscellany,  in 
1827,  with  a  preface  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  shabby  little  volume  here 
on  my  desk  was  read  and  re-read  by  me 
in  my  childhood,  yielding  a  fascina- 
tion beyond  many  happier  stories.  I 
am  now  trying  to  sketch  something  of 
its  contents,  for  it  has  a  lasting  inter- 
est, historically  and  personally. 

The  Marquise  de  la  Rochejaquelein 
was  born  in  1772 ;  her  father,  the 
Marquis  de  Donnissan,  held  a  position 
at  court,  and  in  consequence  her  girl- 
hood was  passed  in  the  palace  of 
yei*sailles  —  the  centre  of  the  most 
outrageous  luxury  and  the  most  thought- 
less frivolity  that  society  ever  beheld. 
The  young  girl  saw  one  of  the  first 
scenes  of  the  great  tragedy  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  She  was  in  the 
carriage  of  the  princesses  who  followed 
in  the  train  of  Louis  XYI.,  when  he 
and  the  queen  were  dragged  to  Paris 
on  the  6th  October,  1789,  amidst  the 
gross  insults  of  a  tumultuous  throng. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
Donnissan  family  retired  to  their  es- 
tates in  Medoc.  The  daughter,  an  only 
child,  had  been  aflSanced  to  her  cousin, 
the  Comte  de  Lescure,  a  young  man  of 
considerable  intellectual  acquirements, 
and  of  great  gravity  of  character,  rare 
in  an  age  conspicuous  for  levity  in  all 
things  sacred  and  profane.  The  mar- 
riage took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1791, 
at  a  time  of  public  tribulation  and 
private  sorrow.  Very  shortly  after- 
wards the  young  couple  had  to  hasten 
to  the  deathbed  of  Lescure's  grand- 
mother, to  whom  he  was  deeply  at- 
tached. She  lingered  for  two  months, 
and  when  her  release  came, ''  her  titles 
could  no  longer  be  engraven  on  her 
tomb,"  such  aristocratic  practices  be- 
ing forbidden,  but  the  peasants  among 
whom  she  had  lived,  inscribed  upon 
it :  ^^  Here  lies  the  mother  of  the 
poor." 

The  Lescures  were  in  Paris  in  1792, 
and  were  in  communication  with  the 
royal  family.  On  one  occasion  the 
queen  pressed  Madame  de  Lescure^s 
hand,  saying :  '*  Yictorine,  I  hope  you 
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will  stay  with  us."  The  memoirs  men- 
tion a  visit  to  the  ill-fated  Princesse  de 
Lamballe  shortly  before  the  terrible 
10th  of  August.  She  said  to  her 
friend :  '*  As  the  danger  augments,  I 
feel  more  strength.  I  am  ready  to 
die ;  I  fear  nothing."  But  what  a 
death  was  hers  I  A  brief  paragraph 
in  Alison's  '*  History  "  thus  records  her 
fate :  — 

The  Princess  de  Lamballe,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  La  Petite  Force,  was  torn  to 
pieces,  and  her  head,  with  fragments  of 
her  body,  paraded  before  the  windows  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  rose  from  dinner 
to  enjoy  the  ghastly  spectacle. 

The  Lescures  left  Paris  before  the 
terrible  four  days  of  September,  when 
over  five  thousand  Boyalists  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  mob.  They  escaped 
with  their  lives,  owing  to  the  assistance 
of  M.  Thomessin,  formerly  the  count's 
tutor.  He  was  connected  with  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  owing  to  his 
position  was  enabled  to  serve  his 
friends,  and  get  them  away  in  safety, 
though  under  perilous  difilculty. 

At  length  Lescure,  his  wife,  and  her 
father  and  mother  reached  the  count's 
cb&teau  of  Clisson,  in  Poitou,  where 
they  determined  to  remain  waiting  the 
course  of  events.  They  returned  homo 
to  find  the  distnct  in  the  wildest  state 
of  disorder.  The  clergy  of  those  parts, 
mostly  honest  and  God-fearing  men, 
had  refused  the  revolutionary  oath. 
New  priests  were  sent  to  take  their 
place,  but  the  peasants  refused  to  ac- 
cept them ;  in  some  cases  they  were 
Germans,  who  could  not  even  speak 
their  language.  The  old  clergy  con- 
cealed themselves  and  said  mass  in 
the  wood,  bi*avely  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  The  gendarmerie  sent  out  by 
the  National  Convention  tried  to  ex- 
terminate the  faithful  priests.  It  is 
recorded  in  the  memoirs  that  one  of 
the  peasants  who  had  been  defend- 
ing his  cure  with  a  pitchfork  received 
over  twenty  sabre  cuts ;  and  when 
the  soldiers  called  out,  *'  i?en(2<-tat,"  he 
replied,  '*  Rends-moi  nwii  Dieu,'*^  and 
expired. 

Madame  de  Lescure 's  first  child  was 
born  during   the  eventful  autumn  of 
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1792,  under  the  ancestral  roof.  ^'At 
any  other  time  I  should  have  nursed 
my  little  daughter  myself,"  she  says, 
^^  but  I  foresaw  that  sooner  or  later  the 
revolution  would  reach  us,  and  I 
wished  to  be  at  liberty  to  follow  my 
husband  wherever  he  might  go.  I 
therefore  hired  a  nurse  for  my  child." 

M.  de  Lescure  was  a  student  by  in- 
clination, but  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  obliged  him  to  put  aside  his  be- 
loved studies,  including  English  litera- 
ture, which  had  a  special  interest  for 
him,  to  take  upon  himself  the  onerous 
duties  of  his  station. 

The  chftteau  was  fortunately  as  am- 
ple as  the  hospitality  of  its  owner. 
During  this  winter  it  became  the 
refuge  of  the  homeless.  The  nuns  had 
everywhere  been  turned  out  of  their 
convents.  The  Abbess  of  St.  Auxonne, 
a  sister  of  the  Duke  de  Civra,  and  some 
of  the  nuns,  came  to  Clisson.  The 
place  was  already  filled  with  old  and 
infirm  relatives  who  had  been  unable 
to  join  the  emigrants,  besides  women 
and  aged  men  of  the  poorer  class,  who 
sought  shelter  with  their  seigneur. 
Among  the  guests  was  the  man  who 
subsequently  became  perhaps  the  most 
heroic  figure  in  the  counter-revolution. 
This  was  Henri  de  la  Roche jaquelein.^ 
He  had  escaped  the  September  mas- 
sacres by  a  miracle  ;  the  rest  of  his 
family  had  emigrated,  but  he  was  un- 
willing to  leave  France,  being  an  ofilcer 
of  the  King's  Guard.  Madame  de 
Lescure  thus  describes  him  :  — 

He  was  then  twenty,  had  lived  little  in 
the  world ;  his  manners  and  laconic  mode 
of  expression  had  something  in  thekn  re- 
markably simple  and  original.  There  was 
much  sweetness  in  his  countenance  as  well 
as  elevation.  He  was  tall  and  fair,  the 
contour  of  his  oval  face  rather  English 
than  French. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  some  of 
the  inmates  of  the  ch&teau  were 
strongly  imbued  with  revolutionary 
principles ;  yet  their  personal  attach- 
ment to  the  family  made  them  appear 
trustworthy.  This  was  the  case  with 
two  persons  from  Medoc,  where  the 

t  Erentually,  after  seTeral  yeui  of  widowhood, 
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peasants  were  oppressed  and  malcon- 
tents. These  men  had  held  respec- 
tively the  post  of  maiire  d*hdtel  and 
valet  de  chamhre'Surgeon  to  M.  de  Les- 
cure's  grandmother,  and  from  their 
devoted  attention  to  her  iu  her  illness 
had  been  recommended  to  her  grand- 
son in  her  last  moments.  There  is  no 
mention  of  any  disloyalty  on  the  part 
of  these  persons  towards  the  family 
who  sheltered  them. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  district  had 
foreseen  that  the  peasants  would  rise 
against  the  revolutionary  government, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
fomented  the  rising,  though  they  were 
prepared,  if  called  upon,  to  become 
leaders  in  the  revolt.  It  is  to  the 
honor  of  the  gentry  of  Poitou  that  few 
amongst  them  had  gone  to  swell  the 
unpatriotic  tide  of  emigration.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  peasants'  ris- 
ing was  the  conscription.  At  St. 
Florent,  whose  heights  are  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  founded  by 
Charlemagne,  the  drafting  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  10th  of  March.  The 
tradition  of  a  thousand  years  of  Chris- 
tianity was  this  day  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  and  dictation  of  the  infidel  Be- 
public !  The  young  men  showed  a 
disposition  to  resist  the  drafting.  The 
commander  of  the  troops  immediately 
ordered  a  cannon  to  be  fired  into  their 
midst,  when  several  were  killed.  The 
peasants,  undaunted  by  this  sudden 
attack,  rushed  on  the  cannon  and 
seized  it,  upon  which  the  soldiers  and 
the  administrators  fied,  leaving  the 
municipality  to  be  pillaged  by  the 
victors. 

The  revolt  against  the  Republic 
spread  like  a  prairie  fire.  That  re- 
markable episode  in  the  history  of  the 
Revolution,  known  as  the  Yendean 
War,  had  now  fairly  commenced. 
Some  of  the  leaders,  like  the  brave 
Cath^lineau,  were  simple  peasants,  but 
others  again  were  men  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  Bas-Poitou. 

At  Ch&teau  Clisson  everything  re- 
mained quiet  for  a  time  ;  the  inmates 
knew  comparatively  little  of  what  was 
going  on  even  a  few  leagues  away. 
One  morning  they  were  aroused  early 
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by  the  clatter  of  a  troop  of  soldiera 
riding  into  the  courtyard.  The  im- 
pression was  that  the  Bepublicans  had 
come  to  arrest  La  Bochejaquelein,  and 
he  was  hurried  off  by  his  hosts  to  a 
secret  chamber  in  the  castle.  How- 
ever, his  name  was  not  mentioned ; 
the  officer  in  command  required  that 
horses,  equipages,  and  arms  should  be 
given  up.  During  the  parley,  this 
pei*8on  managed  to  draw  Lescure  aside, 
and  said  he  should  be  satisfied  to 
make  a  show  of  executing  the  order  if 
some  of  their  worst  horses  were  given 
up,  and  finally  whispered  his  opinion 
that  there  would  soon  be  a  counter- 
revolution throughout  the  land.  The 
so-called  Republican  was  evidently 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  Royal- 
ists should  the  tables  be  turned. 

The  state  of  inaction  became  intoler- 
able to  the  inmates  of  the  castle.  The 
younger  members  feared  that  their 
eldei-s  might  oppose  their  joining  the 
insurrection  ;  and  at  first  they  held  a 
council  among  themselves.  When 
their  decision  for  immediate  action  was 
announced  to  the  circle,  the  Marquise 
de  Dounissan,  sitting  in  her  armchair, 
with  the  other  ladies  standing  round, 
spoke  these  brave  words :  '^  Gentle- 
men," she  said,  ''  we  are  all  of  the 
same  opinion ;  rather  to  die  than  live 
with  dishonor." 

Madame  de  Lescure,  it  appears,  had 
never  mounted  a  horse,  but  it  was 
now  evident  to  her  husband  that  at  any 
moment  her  personal  safety  might  de- 
pend on  her  being  able  to  ride.  Her 
timidity  was  painful  in  the  extreme, 
but  her  husband  firmly  insisted  on  the 
practice,  saying  it  was  necessary  to  be 
inured  to  dangers.  La  Rochejaquelein 
was  the  first  to  join  the  insurgent  army. 
He  left  the  ch&teau  at  night ;  guided  by 
a  peasant,  who  took  him  cross  country, 
they  managed  to  avoid  the  JB2ue8,  as 
the  Republican  troops  were  called. 
The  next  morning  the  inmates  of  the 
chftteau  were  alarmed  while  at  break- 
fast by  the  cry,  "  To  arms  !  "  This 
proved  to  be  an  order  for  the  arrest  of 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Lescure  and 
other  suspected  persons  at  Clisson. 
Resistance  to  an  armed  force  was  im- 


possible, and  the  carriages  were  had 
out  to  convey  the  family  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Bressuire.  Oxen  had 
to  be  yoked  to  the  carriage,  for  the 
horses  were  requisitioned.  The  gen- 
darmes treated  them  with  great  civility, 
the  chief  officer  expressing  his  regret 
at  having  to  arrest  people  who  were  so 
beloved  in  the  country.  When  they 
reached  Bressuire,  the  town  rabble, 
who  were  nearly  always  Republicans, 
raised  the  ominous  cry  of  '^  Aristo- 
crats I  "  Upon  this  one  of  the  soldiers 
bid  them  be  silent,  saying  it  would  be 
well  if  all  the  citizens  were  as  good  as 
their  prisoners. 

Instead  of  going  to  prison,  the  family 
were  by  favor  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  house  of  one  of  tlie  municipality  — 
"  a  very  good  man,  and  our  grocer,'^ 
writes  Madame  de  Lescure;  They, 
were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  show 
themselves  at  the  windows,  because  a 
massacre  of  prisoners  was  apprehended. 
The  day  following,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  filed  past  the  house  sing* 
ing  the  '^  Marseillaise "  in  chorus,, 
while  drums  beat.  ^'I  never  heard 
anything  so  striking  and  so  terrible,'^ 
says  the  writer,  shuddering  at  the 
thought  that  these  well-armed  volun- 
teers were  going  out  to  attack  the 
peasants,  headed  by  young  La  Roche- 
jftquelein.  •-^ 

Another  anxious  day.  passed,  full  of 
rumors  of  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists. 
In  the  evening  the  volunteers  returned, 
flying  pell-mell  into  the  town,  crying, 
'*  Help,  citizens,  the  brigands  follow 
us  I  "  The  terror  became  so  great,  and 
the  disorder  of  the  Republicans  so 
complete,  that  General  Qu^tineau  was 
never  able  to  place  a  sentinel  at  the 
town  gate. 

From  this  time  the  Yendean  suc- 
cesses were  important  enough  to  spread 
the  belief  that  the  position  of  affairs 
would  be  entirely  changed  in  France. 

To  return  to  the  Lescures :  they 
were  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
carried  off  by  the  military,  together 
with  the  other  prisoners  in  the  gaol, 
but  they  found  themselves  overlooked 
and  free.  They  came  down  from  their 
retreat  without  hindrance  into  the  de- 
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Berted  streets,  where  only  a  few  women 
were  met  cryiug  and  wriuging  their 
hauds.  Lescure  aud  his  wife  set  off  at 
once  on  foot  to  return  to  the  chftteau,  a 
few  miles  distant.  Lescure  was  in 
communication  with  the  insurgents, 
and  announced  to  his  family  the  suc- 
ceeding day  that  he  was  about  to  t-ake 
his  part  in  the  civil  war.  '^  By  dawn 
to-morrow,"  he  said,  '^  I  shall  be  mas- 
ter of  Bressuire.  Forty  parishes  re- 
volt this  night  by  my  orders."  His 
young  wife  was  enthusiastic  for  the 
good  cause,  and  saw  him  depart  with  a 
brave  heart. 

Events  justified  Lescure's  assertions  ; 
Bressuire  fell  to  the  possession  of  the 
Boyalists  ;  the  tricolor  badge  was  only 
seen  on  the  tails  of  the  horses,  whose 
riders  bore  the  white  cockade  in  their 
hats.  Madame  de  Lescure  describes 
the  equipment  of  their  men  as  incon- 
gruous in  the  extreme.  The  manhood 
of  the  country  turned  out  as  best  they 
could,  with  horses  of  all  kinds,  some 
with  packsaddles,  ropes  for  stirrups, 
and  wooden  shoes  for  boots,  and  many 
had  guns  aud  sabres.  About  twenty 
thousand  Royalists  gathered  at  Bres- 
suire ;  those  who  had  no  firearms, 
carried  scythes  or  sickles  fixed  on  han- 
dles, or  massive  clubs  of  knotted  wood. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  this  rudely 
equipped  army  was  M.  d'Elbr^e,  a 
bigoted  Catholic,  who  always  rushed  to 
the  onslaught  with  the  cry,  *'My 
friends.  Providence  will  give  us  the 
victory."  The  peasants  gave  him  the 
name  of  "  General  Providence."  Ca- 
th^lineau,  whose  moral  influence  was 
as  great  as  were  his  natural  talents  for 
war,  though  he  had  passed  his  life 
hitheno  as  a  pedlar,  was  adored  by  his 
followers,  and  called  ''The  saint  of 
Anjou."  Lescure,  not  less  beloved, 
was  known  as  *'  The  saint  of  Poitou," 
while  Henri  la  Rochejaquelein  ac- 
quired the  tiUe  of  "  The  intrepid." 

The  Yendean  army  had  neither 
wagons  nor  tents,  but  the  sick  and 
wounded  received  every  possible  atten- 
tion. They  were  transported  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Royalists  and  Republicans 
alike,  to  St.  Laurant  sur  Sfevre.  Here 
they  were  attended  by  the  nuns  of  La 


Sagesse,  an  order  of  sisters  whose  vows 
were  to  attend  the  sick.  Pei-secuted 
and  driven  from  their  homes  else- 
where, they  had  taken  refuge  in  this 
town  in  great  numbers,  and  here 
they  devoted  themselves  to  sick  and 
wounded,  friends  and  foes.  The  mis- 
sionaries of  the  St.  Esprit  fulfilled 
similar  duties,  following  the  army  as 
surgeons. 

Amongst  the  severely  wounded  was 
Lescure  himself,  who,  finding  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  retire  to  the 
chftteau  of  Boulage,  where  his  family 
were  established,  and  endeavor  to  g^t 
cured,  temporarily  resigned  his  com- 
mand. Before  setting  out,  he  assem- 
bled the  officers  and  thus  addressed 
them :  *'  Gentlemen,  the  insurrection 
has  now  become  so  important,  and  our 
successes  so  promising,  that  we  ought 
to  appoint  a  general-in-chief.  I  give 
my  vote  for  Cath^lineau." 

The  choice  was  universally  ap- 
plauded, except  by  the  good  peasant 
himself,  who  was  astonished  at  the 
honor  done  him.  Lescure  was  right ; 
he  was  the  man  for  the  post.  He  had 
immense  influence  over  the  people,  the 
result  of  high  character,  and  the  power 
of  eloquent  speech,  which  swayed  and 
captivated  his  hearers.  Cath^lineau 
had,  besides  great  calmness  of  Judg- 
ment, extraordinary  courage,  and  ''a 
military  coup  d'ceiT'  that  made  him  a 
leader  of  enthusiasts  who  felt  but  did 
not  always  see. 

Madame  de  Lescure,  who  moved 
from  place  to  place  that  she  might  be 
near  her  husband,  had  left  her  child 
with  her  nurse  at  a  farmhouse  near 
Clisson.  As  yet  unaware  of  Lescure's 
serious  wound,  she  had  resolved  to  go 
over  and  see  her  child,  with  the  object 
of  arranging  to  have  her  brought  to 
Boulage.  The  roads  were  impassable 
for  a  can'iagc,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
ride  over,  but  so  timid  was  she  that 
she  required  a  man  to  hold  her  bridle 
the  whole  way.  She  had  hardly 
reached  the  peasant's  house  when  she 
found  herself  followed  by  a  messenger, 
to  say  that  her  husband  had  hetn 
brought  to  Boulage  severely  wounded. 
On  hearing  this,  not  to  lose  a  moment, 
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she  seized  a  horse  that  was  in  the 
courtyard,  and  without  waiting  to  have 
the  stirrups  adjusted,  galloped  moi*e 
than  three  leagues  over  the  worst  of 
roads.  ^^  Since  that  time,"  she  writes, 
*'  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  riding  on 
horseback." 

When  Lescure  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered, he  again  took  his  place  with 
the  army.  The  moment  was  very 
critical,  for  the  Yendeans  found  them- 
selves attacked  by  Greneral  Wester- 
mann  and  ten  thousand  trained  soldiers. 
The  Bepublicans,  marching  on  to  Clis- 
son,  fired  all  the  villages  in  their  track. 
Arriving  there,  Westermann  fouud 
the  place  practically  undefended,  and 
wrote,  while  under  the  very  roof,  to 
the  Convention,  saying  he  was  about  to 
burn  down  the  ch&teau  of  ^'the  chief 
of  the  brigands."  Within  a  few  hours 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  Lescures  was 
a  blackened  ruin  I 

Westermann 's  triumph  was  short- 
lived ;  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
the  brave  Yendeans,  and  after  losing 
two-thirds  of  his  men,  escaped  with 
difficulty  with  the  remainder.  The 
whole  baggage  of  the  Bepublican  army 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
The  ruthless  burning  of  villages  and 
chftteaux,  and  the  destruction  of  vast 
quantities  of  corn  and  hay,  the  latter 
80  sorely  needed  in  these  yeara  of 
famine,  had  enraged  the  Yendeans  to 
such  a  degree,  that  Ijcscure  and  other 
leaders  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
preventing  reprisals  by  the  killing  of 
prisoners.  At  Ch&tillon,  Lescure,  at 
the  peril  of  his  own  person,  defended 
the  prisoners  against  those  officers  and 
men  who  were  crying  out,  ''  Let  us 
kill  these  monsters  ;  did  they  not  burn 
your  ch&teau  ?  " 

The  Yendean  revolt  had  now  as- 
sumed such  a  serious  aspect  that  the 
Convention  despatched  a  fresh  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men  against  the  Royal- 
ists, commanded  by  Generals  Biron 
and  Santerre.  At  the  outset  the  Yen- 
deans were  defeated  in  a  regular  en- 
gagement, but  such  was  their  tenacity, 
and  their  power  of  ultimate  resistance, 
that  the  horde  of  invaders  shared  the 
fate  of  their   predecessors,  and  were 


mostly  destroyed  in  detail.  Santerre, 
one  of  the  most  virulent  and  odious  of 
the  Republicans  who  had  brought  dis- 
grace on  the  Revolution,  was  amongst 
the  first  that  fied  before  the  peasants 
of  the  Bocage. 

The  operations  of  the  succeeding  few 
weeks  may  be  given  in  a  paragraph 
from  Alison's  "  History  :  "  — 

The  Convention,  now  fully  roused  to  the 
danger  of  the  war,  collected  forces  from 
all  quarters  to  crush  it ;  the  lev4e  en  masse 
of  the  neighboring  departments  was  called 
out,  and  before  the  middle  of  September 
two  hundred  thousand  men  surrounded  La 
Yend^e  on  all  sides.  .  .  .  But  these  for- 
midable troops  were  overthrown  at  Tar- 
fou  by  the  heroism  of  the  Yendeans  under 
Lescure. 

Though  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
had  been  again  baffied,  the  forces  at 
their  command  were  too  overwhelming 
not  to  triumph  in  the  end.    From  this 
time,  exhausted  in  strength  and  per- 
plexed in  council,  the  brave  Yendeans 
suffered  a  series  of  disastera.     Lescure 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
La  Tremblaye.    His  wife  was  at  his 
side  without  loss  of  an  hour,  and  never 
again  left  him,  through  all  the  fearful 
time  that  ensued  of  their  retreat  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Loire.    The  encum- 
bered state  of  the  roads,  and  the  gen- 
eral   confusion    of    things,   is    most 
graphically  described  by  Madame  de 
Lescure.    She  had  secured  a  caniage 
for  her  husband,  whose  head  was  so 
shattered  that  he  could  hardly  articu- 
late, and  his  sufferings  were  terrible. 
The  Lescure  family  —  for  her  mother 
and  their  aged  aunt  were  still  with  her 
—  made  a  halt  of  some  hours  at  Boze, 
a  league  and  a  half  the  south  side  of 
the  Loire.    The  ladies  were  thankful 
to  throw  themselves  on  a  bed  in  a  room 
full  of  soldiei's.     At  three  o'clock  in 
the    morning,  however,  they  rose    to 
attend   high    mass,  for  all   the   able- 
bodied  men  were  to  join  the  army  of 
De  Bonchamp  as  soon  as  day  dawned. 
The  Yendeans  had  resolved  to  make 
yet  another  stand  against  the  enemy. 
The    mass  was  arranged   at  an  hour 
suitable  for  the  peasants  to  attend  be- 
fore starting  for  battle. 
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The  church  was  completely  filled.  The 
curate,  an  old  man  of  venerable  appear- 
ance, exhorted  the  soldiers  in  the  most 
affecting  manner.  He  conjured  them  to 
defend  their  God,  their  king,  their  wives, 
and  their  children.  The  roar  of  cannon 
was  heard  at  intervals  during  this  dis- 
course ;  the  scene  around  and  the  uncei^ 
tainty  in  which  we  were  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  army,  and  of  those  dear  to  us,  height- 
ened by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  made  a 
profound  and  awful  impression.  The  cu- 
rate finished  by  giving  absolution  to  those 
I>oor  people  who  were  going  into  battle. 

The  loss  of  the  Battle  of  ChoUet, 
where  the  brave  leaders  D'Elb^e  and 
Bonchamp  were  mortally  wounded,  was 
an  overwhelming  disaster.  The  intrepid 
La  Bochejaquelein  fell  in  a  skirmish  a 
little  later.    As  Alison  remarks  :  — 

The  Yendean  war  would  now  have  ended 
had  the  Republicans  used  their  victory 
with  moderation.  But  the  darkest  period 
of  the  tragedy  was  now  only  commencing ; 
twelve  corps,  aptly  denominated  i-nfernal 
columns^  were  formed  by  Thurreau,  with 
orders  to  traverse  the  country  in  every 
direction  —  seize  or  destroy  all  the  cattle 
and  grain  —  slaughter  all  the  people  —  and 
bum  all  the  houses.  These  orders  were 
too  faithfully  executed. 

Madame  de  Lescure  describes  the 
passage  of  the  Loire,  which  took  place 
before  the  final  catastrophe  —  in  fact,  a 
slight  success  of  the  Yendean  troops 
helped  to  cover  the  transfer  of  the 
wounded,  which  was  accomplished 
amidst  the  noise  of  artillery.  She 
writes  :  — 

M.  de  Lescure  was  carried  on  a  bed 
which  they  had  covered  as  well  as  they 
possibly  could,  but  he  suffered  horribly 
from  the  cold.  I  travelled  by  his  side.  I 
was  three  months  gone  with  child  ;  my  sit- 
uation was  shocking.  .  .  .  Many  compared 
this  disorder,  this  despair,  the  bewildered 
crowd  —  this  valley,  and  the  stream  which 
mtMt  be  crossed,  to  the  idea  of  the  last 
judgment. 

The  darkness  of  this  picture  is  re- 
lieved by  an  instance  of  true  fraternity. 
The  Breton  peasants  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Loire  came  in  crowds  to  help  the 
fugitives,  calling  out,  ^'  Come,  friends, 
come  to  our  country ;  you  shall  want 


for  nothing.     We  will  help  you  ;  we 
are  all  aristocrats." 

On  entering  the  town  of  Yarades, 
after  the  passage  of  the  river,  a  Yen- 
dean peasant  came  up  to  the  litter 
where  the  wounded  Lescure  was  lying, 
looked  at  him  with  the  deepest  pity, 
then,  pressing  the  hand  of  the  brave 
wife  who  was  toiling  on  by  his  side,  he 
said,  "  We  have  left  our  country ;  we 
are  now  all  brothers  and  sisters ;  we 
must  not  separate ;  I  will  defend  you 
till  death."  These  words,  be  it  noted, 
were  addressed  to  a  seigneur  and  his 
wife,  both  of  that  noble  class,  but  not 
of  ignoble  character  of  these  aristo- 
crats, who  made  slaves  of  their  peas- 
antry and  brought  upon  society  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Bevolution. 

In  the  severe  trials  and  misfortunes 
which  befell  Madame  de  Lescure,  in  all 
her  subsequent  wanderings  as  a  pro- 
scribed aristocrat,  the  peasants  be- 
friended her,  often  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  safety. 

The  brave  Lescure  died  on  the  road, 
during  an  enforced  march,  some  five 
weeks  after  he  was  so  severely  wounded 
in  his  last  battle.  It  was  said  of  F^ne- 
lou  that  his  death  was  only  a  circum- 
stance in  his  life ;  so  was  it  with  this 
humane  and  heroic  soldier.  His  mem- 
ory lives  for  those  who  seek  their  ideal, 
in  the  deeds  of  men  who  have  trod  this 
rough  earth,  believing  in  another  world. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
the  subsequent  disorganization  of  the 
Yendean  forces,  Madame  de  Lescure 
was  in  great  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bepublicans,  who  would 
certainly  not  have  spared  the  widow  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  revolt.  To  save  her  life  for  the 
sake  of  her  child,  and  for  the  other  yet 
unborn,  she  had  recourse  to  every  kind 
of  disguise.  She  adopted  the  coarse 
dress  of  a  peasant  woman,  lived  with 
peasants,  and  often  worked  in  the  fields 
like  one  of  them.  Her  father  was 
killed  fighting  with  the  men  of  Poitou, 
but  her  mother  shared  her  wanderings. 
These  two  ladies,  with  several  other 
Boyalists,  were  trying  to  make  their 
escape  from  Ancenis,  and  Madame  de 
Lescure  thus  describes  the  incident :  — 
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We  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night ; 
it  was  cold,  and  rained  hard.  Nothing  can 
give  an  idea  of  our  despair ;  hunger, 
fatigue,  and  grief  had  transformed  us  all. 
Everybody  was  in  rags.  We  had  great 
difficnilty  in  knowing  each  other  under  all 
these  appearances  of  the  most  wretched 
poverty.  ...  At  two  o^  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  a  ch&teau ; 
the  owner,  our  guide  told  us,  had  emi- 
grated, but  the  farmer  was  living  there. 
*'  I  must  die  here  in  the  road  if  we  are  not 
admitted,'*  said  my  mother,  who  was  ut- 
terly worn  out.  .  .  .  When  at  length  the 
door  was  opened,  the  young  girl  who  had 
served  as  a  guide  said,  ^*Here  are  some 
brigandes  who  have  escaped  to  our  house  ; 
but  we  are  too  near  the  road.''  ^*  Ah  ! 
poor  people,"  cried  the  farmer  and  his 
wife;  **come  in!  Everything  here  is  at 
your  service."  They  warmed  us,  dried  our 
clothes,  which  were  quite  soaked,  and  gave 
us  something  to  eat.  They  wanted  us  to 
go  to  bed,  but  we  were  too  much  afraid  of 
being  pursued.  ...  At  eight  o'clock. in  the 
morning  there  was  a  sound  of  cannon,  and 
people  of  all  sorts  were  seen  flying  over  the 
heath.  .  .  .  The  hussars  were  already 
knocking  for  entrance  into  the  courtyard. 
We  made  our  escape  by  a  back  door,  and, 
guided  by  the  farmer,  whose  name  was 
Ferret,  reached  a  very  retired  cottage, 
where  the  people  were  much  affected  with 
our  condition,  and  showed  us  great  loyalty 
and  goodness. 

A  short  time  after  this  the  little  band 
of  fugitives,  who  had  hitherto  kept  to- 
gether, were  advised  to  separate.  The 
Blues  were  expected  every  moment, 
and  the  greatest  secrecy  was  necessary, 
and  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  Ma- 
dame de  Lescure  should  go  to  some 
distance  from  her  mother,  and  assume 
the  character  of  a  poor  peasant  woman, 
whose  task  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
sheep  in  the  fields.  In  the  Breton  par- 
ish of  Prinquiauz  there  were  some  four 
hundred  inhabitants,  ''and  not  one  of 
them  was  capable  of  betraying  us,'' 
writes  Madame  de  Lescure. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  Marquise 
de  Donnissan  and  her  daughter  were 
driven  from  place  to  place,  often  sepa- 
rating for  better  concealment,  but 
always  living  the  life  of  the  peasantry. 
In  a  miserable  cottage,  with  hardly  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  the  widow  gave 


birth  to  twin  daughters.  One  of  the 
infants  died  within  a  few  days.  They 
had  been  baptized  by  a  proscribed 
priest — one  of  those  faithful  men  who 
administered  the  rites  of  the  Church 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  baptism  was  written  with 
a  nail  on  a  pewter  plate,  and  then  care- 
fully buried.  Madame  de  Lescure 
writes  :  "  My  recovery  was  rapid  ;  for 
owing  to  ray  having  led  the  active  life 
of  a  peasant,  I  was  hardly  worse  than 
those  poor  people  are  on  similar  occa- 
sions." 

For  many  months  the  wanderers 
knew  nothing  of  the  events  happening 
in  other  parts  of  France.  Some  time 
early  in  July,  1794,  a  newspaper  fell 
into  Madame  de  Lescure's  hands  ;  in 
it  she  read  the  account  of  seventy  per- 
sons executed  in  Paris,  many  of  whom 
were  friends.  A  little  later  she  learned 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.  But  many 
more  months  yet  elapsed  before  the 
amnesty  restored  liberty  to  the  Yen- 
deans.  Even  then  the  misfortunes  of 
Madame  de  Lescure  did  not  terminate. 
Her  name  was  in  error  on  the  list  of 
emigrants,  and  she  found  herself 
obliged  to  leave  France  immediately  on 
pain  of  death.  She  sought  exile  in 
Spain,  living  near  the  frontier  for  eight 
months.  While  there  she  heard  of  the 
death  of  her  surviving  child,  an  infant 
of  sweet  promise.  It  was  during  this 
lonely  exile  that  the  bereaved  woman 
wrote  these  interesting  memoirs,  which 
have  a  permanent  value  in  the  history 
of  the  Yendean  War ;  and  as  a  narra- 
tive of  adventure,  are  full  of  the  genu- 
ine romance  and  pathos  of  real  life. 
In  a  period  of  violence  and  cruelty  such 
as  the  world  has  rarely  seen  equalled, 
the  memoirs  record  acts  of  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  deeds  of  brother- 
hood, that  serve  to  reconcile  us  to  that 
human  nature  of  which  history  some- 
times makes  us  despair. 

The  subsequent  story  of  our  hero- 
ine's life  may  be  briefly  told.  Of  all 
her  near  relatives  her  mother  alone 
survived,  and  it  was  at  her  earnest  re- 
quest that,  after  nine  years  of  widow- 
hood, she  consented  to  marry  again. 
She  says  herself  :  — 
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In  marrying  Louis  de  la  Rochejaquelein, 
brother  of  Henri,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
attached  myself  still  more  to  La  Vendue, 
and  that  by  uniting  two  such  names  I  did 
not  offend  against  him  I  had  loved  so 
much. 

The  times  were  still  very  evil  for 
those  who  were  known  to  be  Royalists 
at  heart,  and  though  the  La  Roche- 
jaqueleins  desired  only  to  live  quietly 
on  their  estates  in  Poitou,  they  wei^ 
subject  to  endless  persecutions  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon.  Their  peaceable 
and  obscure  mode  of  life  was  of  no 
avail  in  soothing  the  irritation  of  the 
emperor,  who  expected  homage  and 
service. 

Events  follow  one  another  rapidly  in 
France.  The  abdication  of  Napoleon 
gave  but  a  few  months  of  repose  to 
Europe  —  a  repose  rudely  broken  by 
his  return  from  Elba.  The  Marquis  de 
la  Rochejaquelein  lost  no  time  in  as- 
sembling the  faithful  Yendeans  to 
defend  the  Royalist  cause.  Leading  a 
troop  of  volunteers,  he  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  in  action  a  few  days  before 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and  thus  fell 
another  member  of  a  noble  family, 
who  had  served  France  as  much  by 
their  private  virtues  as  by  their  deeds 
in  arms. 

Again  a  widow,  the  Marquise  de  la 
Rochejaquelein  devoted  herself  to  her 
family  and  her  estates.  She  had  suc- 
ceeded to  all  the  property  of  her  first 
husband,  whose  family  was  now  ex- 
tinct, but  his  name  was  held  in  such 
respect,  that  though  his  cb&teau  had 
been  burnt  by  the  Republicans,  the 
government  never  alienated  the  prop- 
erty. 

When  Charles  X.,  the  man  who  had 
failed  to  learn  the  lesson  of  adversity, 
was  sitting  on  his  unstable  throne,  tlie 
English  flocked  to  Paris,  and  amongst 
these  visitors  was  Maria  Edgeworth, 
who  made  a  point  of  seeing  and  know- 
ing everybody  of  any  celebrity.  She 
had  an  interview  with  Madame  de  la 
Rochejaquelein,  and  has  left  a  record 
of  the  incident  in  one  of  her  published 
letters.  The  lady  of  La  Vendue  had 
lost  the  sUmness  and  beauty  of  youth, 
and  was  nearly  blind  from  a  nervous 


affection  in  her  eyes,  but  she  is  de* 
scribed  as  having  a  bright  and  benevo- 
lent expression.  She  said  smilingly  to 
Miss  Edgeworth  :  '^  I  am  always  sorry 
when  any  stranger  sees  me,  parceque  je 
sais  que  je  ddtruis  toute  illusion.  Je 
sais  que  je  devrais  avoir  I'air  d'une 
heroine,  et  surtout  que  je  devrais  avoir 
Pair  malheureuse  ou  ^puis^  au  moius, 
rien  de  tout  cela  h^las  I  "  <'  She  is 
much  better  than  a  heroine,"  writes 
Miss  Edgeworth,  ^'  she  is  benevoleuce 
and  truth  itself." 

Her  daughters  took  their  visitor  over 
the  house  ;  in  the  salon  were  portraits 
of  M.  de  Lescure  and  of  Henri  and 
Louis  de  la  Rochejaquelein. 


From  Longman's  Magaslne. 
KATUBE  AND  ETERNITY.* 

'BY   BICHABD    JBFFEBIES. 

The  goldfinches  sing  so  sweetly 
hidden  in  the  topmost  boughs  of  the 
apple-trees  that  heart  of  man  cannot 
withstand  them.  These  four  walls, 
though  never  so  well  decorated  with 
pictures,  this  flat  white  ceiling,  feels  all 
too  small,  and  dull,  and  tame.  Down 
with  books  and  pen,  and  let  us  away 
with  the  goldfinches,  the  princes  of  the 
birds.  For  thirty  of  their  generations 
they  have  sung  and  courted  and  built 
their  nests  in  those  apple-trees,  almost 
under  the  very  windows  *«  a  time  in 
their  chronology  equal  to  a  thousand 
years.  For  they  are  so  very  busy, 
from  earliest  morn  till  night— a  long 
summer's  day  is  like  a  year.  >low 
flirting  with  a  gaily  decked  and  coy 
lady-love,  chasing  her  from  tree  to 
tree ;  now  splashing  at  the  edge  of  a 
shallow  stream  till  the  golden  feathers 
glisten  and  the  red  topknot  shines. 
Then  searching  in  and  out  of  the  hedge- 
row for  favorite  seeds,  and  singing, 
singing  all  the  while,  verily  a  *<song 
without  an  end."     The  wings  never 

>  [There  is  no  title  on  the  MS.  of  this  paper,  and 
probably  Jefferies  himself  found  it  diAenlt  to 
labeL  For  laok  of  a  better  name  I  have  called  it 
"  Natm-e  and  Eternity."  It  la  muoh  in  the  rein 
of  "The  Story  of  My  Heart." ~ Bo.  Longman*» 
Magazine.] 
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still,  the  bill  never  idle,  the  throat 
never  silent,  and  the  tiny  heart  within 
the  proud  breast  beating  so  rapidly  that, 
reckoning  time  by  change  and  variety, 
an  hour  must  be  a  day.  A  life  all  joy 
and  freedom,  without  thought,  and  full 
of  love.  What  a  great  god  the  sun 
must  be  to  the  finches  from  whose 
wings  his  beams  are  reflected  in  glitter- 
ing gold  I  The  abstract  idea  of  a  deity 
apart,  as  they  feel  their  life-blood 
stirring,  their  eyelids  opening,  with  the 
rising  sun ;  as  they  fly  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  with  those  little  fruits  they  use  ; 
as  they  revel  in  the  warm  sunshine, 
and  utter  soft  notes  of  love  to  their 
beautiful  mates,  they  cannot  but  feel  a 
sense,  unnamed,  indefinite,  of  joyous 
gratitude  towards  that  great  orb  which 
is  very  nearly  akin  to  the  sensual  wor- 
ship of  ancient  days.  Darkness  and 
cold  are  Typhon  and  Ahriman,  light 
and  warmth,  Osiris  and  Ormuzd,  in- 
deed to  them  ;  with  song  they  welcome 
the  spring  and  celebrate  the  awakening 
of  Adonis.  Lovely  little  idolaters,  my 
heart  goes  with  them.  Deep  down  in 
the  mysteries  of  organic  life  there  are 
causes  for  the  marvellously  extended 
grasp  which  the  woi-ship  of  light  once 
held  upon  the  world,  hardly  yet 
guessed  at,  and  which  even  now  play  a 
part  unsuspected  in  the  motives  of  men. 
Even  yet,  despite  our  artificial  life, 
despite  railroads,  telegraphs,  printing- 
press,  in  the  face  of  firm  monotheistic 
convictions,  once  a  year  the  old,  old 
influence  breaks  forth  driving  thou- 
sands and  thousands  from  cities  and 
houses  out  into  field  and  forest,  to  the 
seashore  and  mountain- top,  to  gather 
fresh  health  and  strength  from  the  sun, 
from  the  air — Jove  —  and  old  ocean. 
So  the  goldfinches  rejoice  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  who  can  sit  within  doors 
when  they  sing  ? 

Foolish  fashion  has  banished  the 
orchard  from  the  mansion  —  the  or- 
chard which  Homer  tells  us  kings  once 
valued  as  part  of  their  demesne  —  and 
has  substituted  curious  evergreens  to 
which  the  birds  do  not  take  readily. 
But  this  orchard  is  almost  under  the 
windows,  and  in  summer  the  finches 
wake  the  sleeper  with  their  song,  and 


in  autumn  the  eye  looks  down  upon 
the  yellow  and  rosy  fruit.  Up  the 
scaling  bark  of  the  trunks  the  brown 
tree-climbers  run,  peering  into  every 
cranny,  and  few  are  the  insects  which 
escape  those  keen  eyes.  Sitting  on  a 
bench  under  a  pear-tree,  I  saw  a  spider 
drop  from  a  leaf  fully  nine  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  disappear  in  the  grass, 
leaving  a  slender  rope  of  web,  attached 
at  the  upper  end  to  a  leaf,  and  at  the 
lower  to  a  fallen  pear.  In  a  few  min- 
utes a  small  white  caterpillar,  barely 
an  inch  long,  began  to  climb  this  rope. 
It  grasped  the  thread  in  the  mouth  and 
drew  up  its  body  about  a  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  at  a  time,  then  held  tight  with 
the  two  fore  feet,  and,  lifting  its  head, 
seized  the  rope  a  sixteenth  higher ; 
repeating  this  operation  incessantly, 
the  rest  of  the  body  swinging  in  the 
air.  Never  pausing,  without  haste  and 
without  rest,  this  creature  patiently 
worked  its  way  upwards,  as  a  man 
might  up  a  rope.  Let  any  one  seize  a 
beam  overhead  and  attempt  to  lift  the 
chest  up  to  a  level  with  it,  the  expen- 
diture of  strength  is  very  great ;  even 
with  long  practice,  to  "swarm"  up  a 
pole  or  rope  to  any  distance  is  the 
hardest  labor  the  human  muscles  are 
capable  of.  This*  despised  *' creeping 
thing,"  without  the  slightest  apparent 
effort,  without  once  pausing  to  take 
breath,  reached  the  leaf  overhead  in 
rather  under  half  an  hour,  having 
climbed  a  rope  fully  one  hundred  and 
eight  times  its  own  length.  To  equal 
this  a  man  must  climb  six  hundred  and 
forty-eight  feet,  or  more  than  half  as 
high  again  as  St.  PauPs.  The  insect 
on  reaching  the  top  at  once  commenced 
feeding,  and  easily  bit  through  the 
hard  pear  leaf ;  how  delicately  then  it 
must  have  grasped  the  slender  spider's 
web,  which  a  touch  would  destroy  I 
The  thoughts  which  this  feat  call  forth 
do  not  end  here,  for  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  go  up  the  thread  ;  the  insect 
could  to  all  appearance  have  travelled 
up  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  ease,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  its  mouth 
and  feet  were  specially  adapted  to 
climb  a  web,  a  thing  which  I  have 
never  seen  done  since,  and  which  was 
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to  all  appearance  merely  the  result  of 
the  accident  of  the  insect  coming  along 
just  after  the  spider  had  left  the 
thread.  Another  few  minutes,  and 
the  first  puff  of  wind  would  have  car- 
ried the  thread  away — as  a  puff  actu- 
ally did  soon  afterwards.  I  claim  a 
wonderful  amount  of  original  intelli- 
gence —  as  opposed  to  the  ill-used  term 
instinct — of  patience  and  perseverance 
for  this  creature.  It  is  so  easy  to  im- 
agine that  because  man  is  big,  brain 
power  cannot  exist  in  tiny  organiza- 
tions ;  but  even  in  man  the  seat  of 
thought  is  so  minute  that  it  escapes 
discovery,  and  his  very  life  may  be  said 
to  lie  in  the  point  of  contact  of  two 
bones  of  the  neck.  Put  the  mind  of 
man  within  the  body  of  the  caterpillar 
—  what  more  could  it  have  done  ? 
Accustomed  to  bite  and  eat  its  way 
through  hard  leaves,  why  did  not  the 
insect  snip  off  and  destroy  its  rope  ? 
These  are  matters  to  think  over  dream- 
ily while  the  finches  sing  overhead  in 
the  apple-tree. 

They  are  not  the  only  regular  inhab- 
itants, still  less  the  only  visitors.  As 
there  are  wide  plains  even  in  thickly 
populated  England  where  man  has 
built  no  populous  city,  so  in  bird  life 
there  are  fields  and  woods  almost  de- 
serted by  the  songsters,  who  at  the 
same  time  congregate  thickly  in  a  few 
favorite  resorts,  where  experience 
gathered  in  slow  time  has  shown  them 
they  need  fear  nothing  from  human 
beings.  Such  a  place,  such  a  city  of 
the  birds  and  beasts,  is  this  old  orchard. 
The  bold  and  handsome  bullfinch  builds 
in  the  low  hawthorn  hedge  which 
bounds  it  upon  one  side.  In  the  walls 
of  the  arbor  formed  of  thick  ivy  and 
flowering  creepers,  the  robin  and 
thrush  hide  their  nests.  On  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  tall  pear-trees 
the  swallows  rest  and  twitter.  The 
noble  blackbird,  with  full  black  eye, 
pecks  at  the  decaying  apples  upon  the 
sward,  and  takes  no  heed  of  a  footstep. 
Sometimes  the  loving  pair  of  squirrels 
who  dwell  in  the  fir  copse  at  the  end  of 
the  meadow  fiad  their  way  down  the 
hedges  —  staying  at  each  tree  as  an  inn 
by  the   road  — into  the   orchartl,  and 


play  their  fantastic  tricks  upon  the 
apple-boughs.  The  flycatchers  perch 
on  a  branch  clear  from  the  tree,  and 
dart  at  the  passing  flies.  Merriest  of 
all,  the  tomtits  chatter  and  scold,  hang- 
ing under  the  twigs,  head  downwards, 
and  tlien  away  to  their  nest  in  the 
crumbling  stone  wall  which  encloses 
one  side  of  the  orchard.  They  have 
worked  their  way  by  a  cranny  deep 
into  the  thick  wall.  On  the  other  side 
runs  the  king's  highway,  and  ever  and 
anon  the  teams  go  by,  making  music 
with  their  bells.  One  day  a  whole 
nation  of  martins  savagely  attacked 
this  wall.  Pressure  of  population 
probably  had  compelled  them  to  emi- 
grate from  the  sand  quarry,  and  the 
chinks  in  the  wall  pleased  their  eyes. 
Five-and-thirty  brown  little  birds  went 
to  work  like  miners  at  twelve  or  four- 
teen holes,  tapping  at  the  mortar  with 
their  bills,  scratching  out  small  frag- 
ments of  stone,  twittering  and  talking 
all  the  time,  and  there  undoubtedly 
they  would  have  founded  a  colony  had 
not  the  jingling  teams  and  now  and 
then  a  barking  dog  disturbed  them. 
Resting  on  the  bench  and  leaning  back 
against  an  apple-tree,  it  is  easy  to 
watch  the  eager  starlings  on  the 
chimney-top,  and  see  them  tear  out 
the  stitiw  of  the  thatch  to  form  their 
holes.  They  are  all  orators  born. 
They  live  in  a  democracy,  and  fluency 
of  speech  leads  tlie  populace.  Perched 
on  the  edge  of  the  chimney,  his  bronze- 
tinted  wings  flapping  against  his  side  to 
give  greater  emphasis — as  a  preacher 
moves  his  hands  —  the  starling  pours 
forth  a  flood  of  eloquence,  now  rising 
to  screaming-pitch,  now  modulating  his 
tones  to  soft  persuasion,  now  descend- 
ing to  deep,  low,  complaining,  regretful 
sounds  —  a  speech  without  words  — 
addressed  to  a  dozen  birds  gravely  lis- 
tening on  the  ash-tree  yonder.  He  is 
begging  them  to  come  with  him  to  a 
meadow  where  food  is  abundant.  In 
the  ivy  close  under  the  window  there, 
within  reach  of  the  hand,  a  water- 
wagtail  built  its  nest.  To  this  nest  one 
lovely  afternoon  came  a  great  bird  like 
a  hawk,  to  the  fearful  alarm  and  in- 
tense excitement  of  all  the  bird  popu- 
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lation.  It  was  a  cuckoo,  and  after 
three  or  four  yisiis,  despite  a  curious 
eye  at  the  window,  there  was  a  strange 
egg  in  that  nest.  Inside  that  window, 
huddled  fearfully  in  the  darkest  comer 
of  the  room,  there  was  once  a  tiny 
heap  of  hlue  and  yellow  feathers.  A 
tomtit  straying  through  the  casement 
had  heen  chased  hy  the  cat  till  it 
dropped  exhausted,  and  the  cat  was 
fortunately  frightened  hy  a  footstep. 
The  hird  was  all  hut  dead  —  the 
feathers  awry  and  ruffled,  the  eyelids 
closed,  the  body  limp  and  helpless  — 
only  a  faint  fluttering  of  the  tiny  heart. 
When  placed  tenderly  on  the  ledge  of 
the  casement,  where  the  warm  sun- 
shine fell  and  the  breeze  came  softly, 
it  dropped  listlessly  on  one  side.  But 
in  a  little  while  the  life-giving  rays 
quickened  the  blood,  the  eyelids 
opened,  and  presently  it  could  stand 
perched  upon  the  finger.  Then,  lest 
with  returning  consciousness  fear 
should  again  arise,  the  clinging  claws 
were  transferred  from  the  finger  to  a 
twig  of  wall-pear.  A  few  minutes 
more,  and  with  a  chirp  the  bird  was 
gone  into  the  flood  of  sunlight.  What 
intense  joy  there  must  have  been  in 
that  little  creature's  heart  as  it  drank 
the  sweet  air  and  felt  the  loving 
warmth  of  its  great  god  Ba,  the  Sun  I 

Throwing  open  the  little  wicket-gate, 
by  a  step  the  green  sward  of  the 
meadow  is  reached.  Though  the  grass 
has  been  mown  and  the  ground  is  dry, 
it  is  better  to  carry  a  thick  rug,  and 
cast  it  down  in  the  shadow  under 
the  tall  horsechestnut-tree.  It  is  only 
while  in  a  dreamy,  slumbrous,  half- 
mesmerized  state  that  nature's  ancient 
papyrus  roll  can  be  read  —  ouly  when 
the  mind  is  at  rest,  separated  from  care 
and  labor  ;  when  the  body  is  at  ease, 
luxuriating  in  warmth  and  delicious 
languor ;  when  the  soul  is  in  accord 
and  sympathy  with  the  sunlight,  with 
the  leaf,  with  the  slender  blades  of 
grass,  and  can  feel  with  the  tiniest  in- 
sect which  climbs  up  them  as  up  a 
mighty  tree.  As  the  genius  of  the 
great  musicians,  without  an  articulated 
word  or  printed  letter,  can  carry  with 
it  all  the  emotions,  so  now,  lying  prone 


upon  the  earth  in  the  shadow,  with 
quiescent  will,  listening,'  thoughts  and 
feelings  rise  '  respondent  to  the  sun- 
beams, to  the  leaf,  the  very  blade  of 
grass.  Besting  the  head  upon  the 
hand,  gazing  down  upon  the  ground, 
the  strange  and  marvellous  inner  sight 
of  the  mind  penetrates  the  solid  earth, 
grasps  in  part  the  mystery  of  its  vast 
extension  upon  either  side,  bearing  its 
majestic  mountains,  its  deep  forests,  its 
grand  oceans,  and  almost  feels  the 
fife  which  in  ten  thousand  thousand 
forms  revels  upon  its  surface.  Be- 
turning  upon  itself,  the  mind  joys  in 
knowledge  that  it  too  is  a  part  of  this 
wonder — akin  to  the  ten  thousand 
thousand  creatures,  akin  to  the  very 
earth  itself.  How  grand  and  holy  is 
this  life  I  how  sacred  the  temple  which 
contains  it  I 

Out  from  the  hedge,  not  five  yards 
distant,  pours  a  rush  of  deep  luscious 
notes,  succeeded  by  the  sweetest  trills 
heard  by  man.  It  is  the  nightingale, 
which  tradition  assigns  to  the  night 
only,  but  which  in  fact  sings  as  loudly, 
and  to  my  ear  more  joyously,  in  the 
full  sunlight,  especially  in  the  morning, 
and  always  close  to  the  nest.  The  sun 
has  moved  onward  upon  his  journey, 
and  this  spot  is  no  longer  completely 
shaded,  but  the  foliage  of  a  great  oak 
breaks  the  force  of  his  rays,  and  the 
eye  can  even  bear  to  gaze  at  his  disc 
for  a  few  moments.  Living  for  this 
brief  hour  at  least  in  unalloyed  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  apart  from  all  dis- 
turbing influences,  the  sight  of  that 
splendid  disc  carries  the  soul  with  it 
till  it  feels  as  eternal  as  the  sun.  Let 
the  memory  call  up  a  picture  of  the 
desert  sands  of  Egypt — upon  the  kings 
with  the  double  crown,  upon  Bameses, 
upon  Sesostris,  upon  Assurbauipal  the 
burning  beams  of  this  very  sun  de- 
scended, filling  their  veins  with  tu- 
multuous life,  three  thousand  years 
ago.  Lifted  up  in  absorbing  thought, 
the  mind  feels  that  these  three  thou- 
sand yeara  are  in  truth  no  longer  past 
than  the  last  beat  of  the  pulse.  It 
throbbed  —  the  throb  is  gone  ;  their 
pulse  throbbed,  and  it  seems  but  a  mo- 
ment since,  for  to  thought,  as  to  the 
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8UU,  there  is  no  time.  This  little  petty 
life  of  seventy  years,  with  its  little 
petty  aims  and  hopes,  its  despicable 
fears  and  contemptible  sorrows,  is  no 
more  tlie  life  with  which  the  mind  is 
occupied.  This  golden  disc  has  risen 
and  set,  as  the  graven  marks  of  man 
alone  record,  full  eight  thousand  years. 
The  hieroglyphs  of  the  rocks  speak  of 
a  fiery  sun  shining  inconceivable  ages 
before  that.  Yet  even  this  almost  im- 
mortal sun  had  a  beginning  —  perhaps 
emerging  as  a  ball  of  incandescent  gas 
from  chaos  ;  how  long  ago  was  that  ? 
And  onwards,  still  onwards  goes  the 
disc,  doubtless  for  ages  and  ages  to 
come.  It  is  time  that  our  measures 
should  be  extended  ;  these  paltry  di- 
visions of  hours  and  days  and  years 
— ay,  of  centuries — should  be  super- 
seded by  terms  conveying  some  faint 
idea  at  least  of  the  vastness  of  space. 
For  in  truth,  when  thinking  thus, 
there  is  no  time  at  all.  The  mind 
loses  the  sense  of  time  and  reposes 
in  eternity.  This  hour,  this  instant 
is  eternity  ;  it  extends  backwards,  it 
extends  forwards,  and  we  are  in  it.^ 
It  is  a  grand  and  an  ennobling  feeling 
to  know  that  at  this  moment  illimitable 
time  extends  on  either  hand.  No  con- 
ception of  a  supernatuml  character 
formed  in  the  brain  has  ever  or  will 
ever  surpass  the  mystery  of  this  end- 
less existence  as  exemplified  —  as 
made  manifest  by  the  physical  sun  — 
a  visible  sign  of  immortality.  This 
—  this  hour  is  part  of  the  immortal 
life.  Beclining  upon  this  rug  under 
the  chestnut-tree,  while  the  graceful 
shadows  dance,  a  passing  bee  hums  and 
the  nightingale  sings,  while  the  oak 
foliage  sprinkles  the  sunshine  over  us, 
wo  are  really  and  in  truth  in  the  midst 
of  eternity.  Only  by  walking  hand  in 
hand  with  nature,  only  by  a  reverent 
and  loving  study  of  the  mysteries  for- 
ever around  us,  is  it  possible  to  dis- 
abuse the  mind  of  the  narrow  view, 
the  contracted  belief  that  time  is  now 
and  eternity  to-morrow.  Eternity  is 
to-day.    The  goldfinches  and  the  tiny 

>  Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  Sternal  Now  does  always  last. 

09w/«jf.~£D.  Longman*  §  Magaxint, 


caterpillara,  the  brilliant  sun,  if  looked 
at  lovingly  and  thoughtfully,  will  lift 
the  soul  out  of  the  smaller  life  of 
human  care  that  is  of  selfish  aims, 
bounded  by  seventy  years,  into  the 
greater,  the  limitless  life  which  has 
been  going  on  over  universal  space 
from  endless  ages  past,  which  is  going 
on  now,  and  which  will  forever  and  for- 
ever, in  one  form  or  another,  continue 
to  proceed. 

Dreamily  listening  to  the  nightin- 
gale's song,  let  US  look  down  upon  the 
earth  as  the  sun  looks  down  upon  it. 
In  this  meadow  how  many  millions  of 
blades  of  gi*ass  are  there,  each  perform- 
ing wonderful  operations  which  the 
cleverest  chemist  can  but  poorly  indi- 
cate, taking  up  from  the  earth  its  sap, 
from  the  air  its  gases,  in  a  word  living, 
living  as  much  as  ourselves,  though  in 
a  lower  form?  On  the  oak-tree  yon- 
der, how  many  leaves  are  doing  the 
same  ?  Just  now  we  felt  the  vastness 
of  the  earth  —  its  extended  majesty, 
bearing  mountain,  forest,  and  sea.  Not 
a  blade  of  grass  but  has  its  insect,  not 
a  leaf ;  the  very  air  as  it  softly  woos 
the  cheek  beai*s  with  it  living  germs, 
and  upon  all  those  mountains,  within 
those  forests,  and  in  every  drop  of 
those  oceans,  life  in  some  shape  moves 
and  stire.  Nay,  the  very  solid  eaith 
itself,  the  very  chalk  and  clay  and  stone 
and  rock  has  been  built  up  by  once  liv- 
ing organisms.  But  at  this  instant, 
looking  down  upon  the  earth  as  the  sun 
does,  how  can  words  depict  the  glow- 
ing wonder,  the  marvellous  beauty  of 
all  the  plant,  the  insect,  the  animal 
life,  which  presses  upon  the  mental 
eye  ?  It  is  impossible.  But  with 
these  that  are  more  immediately  around 
us ~  with  the  goldfinch,  the  caterpillar, 
the  nightingale,  the  blades  of  grass, 
the  leaves  —  with  these  we  may  feel, 
into  their  life  we  may  in  part  enter, 
and  find  our  own  existence  Uiereby  en- 
larged. Would  that  it  were  possible 
for  the  heart  and  mind  to  enter  into  all 
the  life  that  glows  and  teems  upon  the 
earth  —  to  feel  with  it,  hope  with  it, 
sorrow  with  it  —  and  thereby  to  be- 
come a  grander,  nobler  being.  Such  a 
being,  with  such  a  sympathy  and  larger 
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existence,  must  hold  in  scorn  the  feeble, 
cowardly,  selfish  desire  for  an  immor- 
tality of  pleasure  only,  whose  one  great 
hope  is  to  escape  pain  !  No.  Let  me 
joy  with  all  living  creatures ;  let  me 
suffer  with  them  all  —  the  reward  of 
feeling  a  deeper,  grander  life  would  be 
amply  sufficient. 

What  wonderful  patience  the  crea- 
tures called  ^^  lower"  exhibit  I  Watch 
this  small  red  ant  travelling  among  the 
grass-blades.  To  it  they  are  as  high 
as  the  oak-trees  to  us,  and  they  are  en- 
tangled and  matted  together  as  a  forest 
overthrown  by  a  tornado.  The  insect 
slowly  overcomes  all  the  difficulties  of 
its  route  —  now  climbing  over  the 
creeping  roots  of  the  buttercups,  now 
struggling  under  a  fallen  leaf,  now  get- 
ting up  a  beunet,  up  and  down,  making 
one  inch  forwards  for  three  vertically, 
but  never  pausing,  always  onwards  at 
racing  speed.  A  shadow  sweeps  rap- 
itlly  over  the  grass  —  it  is  that  of  a  rook 
which  has  flown  between  us  and  the 
sun.  Looking  upwards  into  the  deep 
azure  of  the  sky,  intently  gazing  into 
space  and  forgetting  for  a  while  the 
life  around  and  beneath,  there  comes 
into  the  mind  an  intense  desire  to  rise, 
to  penetrate  the  height,  to  become  part 
and  parcel  of  that  wondrous  infinity 
which  extends  overhead  as  it  extends 
along  the  surface.  The  soul  full  of 
thought  grows  concentrated  in  itself, 
marvels  only  at  its  own  destiny,  labors 
to  behold  the  secret  of  its  own  exist- 
ence, and,  above  all,  utters  without 
articulate  words  a  prayer  forced  from 
it  by  the  blight  sun,  by  the  blue  sky, 
by  bird  and  plant :  Let  me  have  wider 
feelings,  more  extended  sympathies, 
let  me  feel  with  all  living  things,  re- 
joice and  praise  with  them.  Let  me 
have  deeper  knowledge,  a  nearer  in- 
sight, a  more  reverent  conception.  Let 
mo  see  the  mystery  of  life  —  the  secret 
of  the  sap  as  it  rises  in  the  tree  —  the 
secret  of  the  blood  as  it  courses  through 
the  vein.  Beveal  the  broad  earth  and 
the  ends  of  it  —  make  the  majestic 
ocean  open  to  the  eye  down  to  its  in- 
most recesses.  Expand  the  mind  till 
it  grasps  the  idea  of  the  unseen  forces 
which  hold  the  globe  suspended  and 


draw  the  vast  suns  and  stars  through 
space.  Let  it  see  the  life,  the  organ- 
isms which  dwell  in  those  great  worlds, 
and  feel  with  them  their  hopes  and 
joys  and  sorrows.  Ever  upwards,  on- 
wards, wider,  deeper,  broader,  till 
capable  of  all — all.  Never  did  vivid 
imagination  stretch  out  the  powers  of 
deity  with  such  a  fulness,  with  such 
intellectual  grasp,  vigor,  omniscience 
as  the  human  mind  could  reach  to,  if 
only  its  organs,  its  means,  were  equal  to 
its  thought.  Give  us,  then,  greater 
strength  of  body,  greater  length  of 
days ;  give  us  more  vital  energy,  let 
our  limbs  be  mighty  as  those  of  the 
giants  of  old.  Supplement  such  organs 
with  nobler  mechanical  engines  — 
with  extended  means  of  locomotion ; 
add  novel  and  more  minute  methods  of 
analysis  and  discovery.  Let  us  become 
as  demi-gods.  And  why  not  ?  Whoso 
gave  the  gift  of  the  mind  gave  also  an 
infinite  space,  an  infinite  matter  for  it 
to  work  upon,  an  infinite  time  in  which 
to  work.  Let  no  one  presume  to  define 
the  boundaries  of  that  divine  gift  — 
tliat  mind — for  all  the  experience  of 
eight  thousand  years  proves  beyond  a 
question  that  the  limits  of  its  powers 
will  never  be  reached,  though  the  hu- 
man race  dwell  upon  the  globe  for 
eternity.  Up,  then,  and  labor ;  and  let 
that  labor  be  sound  and  holy.  Not  for 
immediate  and  petty  reward,  not  that 
the  appetite  or  the  vanity  may  be  grat- 
ified, but  that  the  sum  of  human  per- 
fection may  be  advanced  ;  laboring  as 
consecrated  priests,  for  true  science  is 
religion.  All  is  possible.  A  grand 
future  awaits  the  world.  When  man 
has  only  partially  worked  out  his  own 
conceptions  —  when  only  a  portion  of 
what  the  mind  foresees  and  plans  is 
realized  —  then  already  earth  will  be  as 
a  paradise. 

Full  of  love  and  sympathy  for  this 
feeble  ant  climbing  over  grass  and  leaf, 
for  yonder  nightingale  pouring  forth 
its  song,  feeling  a  community  with  the 
finches,  with  bird,  with  plant,  with 
animal,  and  reverently  studying  all 
these  and  more  —  how  is  it  possible  for 
the  heart  while  thus  wrapped  up  to 
conceive  the   desire  of  crime  ?    For- 
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ever  anxions  and  laboring  for  perfec- 
tion, shall  the  soul,  convinced  of  the 
divinity  of  its  work,  halt  and  turn 
aside  to  fall  into  imperfection  ?  Lying 
thus  upon  the  rug  under  the  shadow  of 
the  oak  and  horsechestnut-tree,  full  of 
the  joy  of  life — full  of  the  joy  which 
all  organisms  feel  in  living  alone  — 
lifting  the  eye  far,  far  above  the  sphere 
even  of  the  sun,  shall  we  ever  conceive 
the  idea  of  murder,  of  violence,  of 
aught  that  degrades  ourselves  ?  It  is 
impossible  while  in  this  frame.  So 
thus  reclining,  and  thus  occupied,  we 
require  no  judge,  no  prison,  no  law,  no 
punishment  —  and,  farther,  no  army, 
no  monarch.  At  this  moment,  did 
neither  of  these  institutions  exist  our 
conduct  would  be  the  same.  Our 
whole  existence  at  this  moment  is  per- 
meated with  a  reverent  love,  an  inspi- 
ration —  a  desire  of  a  more  perfect  life  ; 
if  the  very  name  of  religion  was  ex- 
tinct, our  hopes,  our  wish  would  be  the 
same.  It  is  but  a  simple  transition  to 
conclude  that  with  more  extended 
knowledge,  with  wider  sympathies, 
with  greater  powers  —  powers  more 
equal  to  the  vague  longings  of  their 
minds,  the  human  race  would  be  as  we 
are  at  this  moment  in  the  shadow  of 
the  chestnut-tree.  No  need  of  priest 
and  lawyer ;  no  need  of  armies  or 
kings.  It  is  probable  that  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  satisfy  the  necessary  wants  of 
existence  much  more  easily  than  now, 
and  thus  to  remove  one  great  cause  of 
discord.  And  all  these  thoughts  be- 
cause the  passing  shadow  of  a  rook 
caused  the  eye  to  gaze  upwards  into 
the  deep  azure  of  the  sky.  There  is 
no  limit,  no  number  to  the  thoughts 
which  the  study  of  nature  may  call 
forth,  any  more  than  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

This  blade  of  grass  grows  as  high  as 
it  can,  the  nightingale  there  sings  as 
sweetly  as  it  can,  the  goldfinches  feed 
to  their  full  desire  and  lay  down  no 
arbitrary  rules  of  life  ;  the  great  sun 
above  pours  out  its  heat  and  light  in  a 
flood  unrestrained.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  hieroglyph,  which  is  re- 
peated in  a  thousand  thousand  other 


ways  and  shapes,  which  meet  us  at 
every  turn  ?  It  is  evident  that  all  liv- 
ing creatures,  from  the  zoophyte  up- 
wards, plant,  reptile,  bird,  animal,  and 
in  his  natural  state  —  in  his  physical 
frame  —  man  also,  strive  with  all  their 
powers  to  obtain  as  perfect  an  exist- 
ence as  possible.  It  is  the  one  great 
law  of  their  being,  followed  from  birth 
to  death.  All  the  efforts  of  the  plant 
are  put  forth  to  obtain  more  light,  more 
air,  more  moisture  —  in  a  word,  more 
food,  upon  which  to  grow,  expand,  and 
become  more  beautiful  and  perfect. 
The  aim  may  be  unconscious,  but  the 
result  is  evident.  It  is  equally  so  willi 
the  animal  —  its  lowest  appetites  sub- 
serve the  one  grand  object  of  its  ad- 
vance. Whether  it  be  eating,  drinking,, 
sleeping,  procreating,  all  tends  to  one 
end,  a  fuller  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, a  higher  condition  of  the 
species  ;  still  farther,  to  the  production 
of  new  races  capable  of .  additional 
progress.  Fart  and  parcel  as  we  are  of 
the  great  community  of  living  beings,, 
indissolubly  connected  with  them  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  by  a  thou- 
sand ties,  it  is  impossible  for  us  ta 
escape  from  the  operation  of  this  law  ; 
or  if  by  the  exertion  of  Uie  will,  and 
the  resources  of  the  intellect,  it  is 
partially  suspended,  then  the  individual 
may  perhaps  pass  away  unharmed,  but 
the  ranee  must  suffer.  It  is  rather  the 
province  of  that  inestimable  gift,  the 
mind,  to  aid  nature,  to  smooth  away 
the  difficulties,  to  assist  both  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  man  to  increase  hia 
powers  and  widen  his  influence.  Such 
efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  but  unfortunately  upon  purely 
empirical  principles,  by  arbitrary  inter- 
ference, without  a  long  previous  study 
of  the  delicate  organization  it  was  pro- 
posed to  amend.  If  there  is  one  thing 
our  latter-day  students  have  demon* 
strated  beyond  all  reach  of  cavil,  it  is 
that  both  the  physical  and  the  mental 
man  are,  as  it  were,  a  mass  of  inherited 
structures— are  built  up  of  partially 
absorbed  rudimentary  organs  and  prim- 
itive conceptions,  much  as  the  trunks 
of  certain  trees  are  formed  by  the  ab» 
sorption  of  the  leaves.    He  is  made  up 
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of  the  past.  This  is  a  happy  and  an 
iuspiriting  discovery,  insomuch  as  it 
holds  out  a  resplendent  promise  that 
there  may  yet  come  a  man  of  the  future 
made  out  of  our  present  which  will 
then  be  the  past.  It  is  a  discovery 
which  calls  upon  us  for  new  and  larger 
moral  and  physical  exertion,  which 
throws  upon  us  wider  and  nobler 
duties,  for  upon  us  depends  the  fu- 
ture. At  one  blow  this  new  light  casts 
aside  those  melancholy  convictions 
which,  judging  from  the  evil  blood 
which  seemed  to  stain  each  new  gen- 
eration alike,  had  elevated  into  a  faith 
the  depressing  idea  that  man  could  not 
advance.  It  explains  the  causes  of  that 
stain,  the  reason  of  those  imperfec- 
tions, not  necessary  parts  of  the  ideal 
man,  but  inherited  from  a  lower  order 
of  life,  and  to  be  gradually  expunged. 

But  this  marvellous  mystery  of  in- 
heritance has  brought  with  it  a  series 
of  mental  instincts,  so  to  say  ;  a  whole 
circle  of  ideas  of  moral  conceptions,  in 
a  sense  belonging  to  the  past  —  ideas 
which  were  high  and  noble  in  the  rudi- 
mentary being,  which  were  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  pure  animal,  but  \vhich 
are  now  in  great  part  merely  obstruc- 
tions to  advancement.  Let  these  per- 
ish. We  must  seek  for  enlightenment 
and  for  progress,  not  in  the  dim  failiug 
traditions  of  a  period  but  just  removed 
from  the  time  of  the  rudimentary  or 
primeval  man  —  we  must  no  longer 
allow  the  hoary  age  of  such  traditions 
to  blind  the  eye  and  cause  the  kuee  to 
bend  —  we  must  no  longer  stultify  the 
mind  by  compelling  it  to  receive  as 
infallible  what  in  tlie  very  nature  of 
things  must  have  been  fallible  to  the 
highest  degree.  The  very  plants  are 
wiser  far.  They  seek  the  light  of  to- 
day, the  heat  of  the  sun  which  shines 
at  this  hour  ;  they  make  no  attempt 
to  guide  their  life  by  the  feeble  reflec- 
tion of  rays  which  were  extinguished 
ages  ago.  This  slender  blade  of  grass, 
beside  the  edge  of  our  rug  under  the 
chestnut- tree,  shoots  upwards  in  the 
fresh  air  of  to-day ;  its  roots  draw 
nourishment  from  the  moisture  of 
the  dew  which  heaven  deposited 
tliis  morning.    If  it  does  make  use  of  I 


the  past — of  the  soil,  the  earth  that 
has  accumulated  in  centuries  —  it  is  to 
advance  its  present  growth.  Boot  out 
at  once  and  forever  these  primeval, 
narrow,  and  contracted  ideas  ;  Qx  the 
mind  upon  the  sun  of  the  present,  and 
prepare  for  tlie  sun  that  must  rise  to- 
morrow. It  is  our  duty  to  develop 
both  mind  and  body  and  soul  to  the 
utmost  ;  as  it  is  the  duty  of  this  blade 
of  grass  and  this  oak-tree  to  grow  and 
expand  as  far  as  their  powers  will  ad- 
mit. But  the  blade  of  grass  and  the 
oak  have  this  great  disadvantage  to 
work  against — they  can  only  labor  in 
the  lines  laid  down  for  them,  and  un- 
consciously ;  while  man  can  think, 
foresee,  and  plan.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  progress  is  the  lack  now  be- 
ginning to  be  felt  all  over  the  world, 
but  more  especially  in  the  countries 
most  highly  civilized,  of  a  true  ideal  to 
work  up  to.  It  is  necessary  that  some 
far-seeing  master-mind,  some  giant 
intellect,  should  arise,  and  sketch  out 
in  bold,  unmistakable  outlines  the 
grand  and  noble  future  which  the 
human  race  should  labor  for.  There 
have  been  weak  attempts  —  there  are 
contemptible  makeshifts  now  on  their 
trial,  especially  in  the  new  world  —  but 
the  whole  of  these,  without  exception, 
are  simply  diluted  reproductions  of 
systems  long  since  worn  out.  These 
can  only  last  a  little  while  ;  if  anything,, 
they  are  worse  than  the  prejudices  and 
traditions  which  form  the  body  of 
wider-spread  creeds.  The  world  cries 
out  for  an  intellect  which  shall  draw  its 
inspiration  from  the  unvai7ing  and 
infallible  laws  regulating  the  universe  ',. 
which  shall  found  its  faith  upon  the 
teaching  of  grass,  of  leaf,  of  bird,  of 
beast,  of  hoary  rock,  great  ocean,  star, 
and  sun ;  which  shall  afford  full  room 
for  the  development  of  muscle,  sense,, 
and  above  all  of  the  wondrous  brain  ; 
and  which  without  fettering  the  indi- 
vidual shall  secure  the  ultimate  apothe- 
osis of  the  race.  No  such  system  can 
spring  at  once,  complete,  perfect  in 
detail,  from  any  one  mind.  But  assur- 
edly when  once  a  firm  basis  has  been 
laid  down,  when  an  outline  has  been 
drawn,  the  converging  efforts  of  a  thou- 
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sand  ihoasand  thinkers  will  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  and  it  will  be  elab- 
orated into  something  approaching  a 
reliable  guide.  The  faiths  of  the  past, 
of  the  ancient  world,  now  extinct,  or 
feebly  lingering  on,  were  each  inspired 
by  one  mind  only.  The  faith  of  the 
future,  in  strong  contrast,  will  spring 
from  the  researches  of  a  thousand  thou- 
sand thinkers,  whose  minds,  once 
brought  into  a  focus,  will  speedily  bum 
up  all  that  is  useless  and  worn  out 
with  a  fierce  heat,  and  evoke  a  new 
and  brilliant  light.  This  converging 
thought  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
of  our  day,  made  possible  by  the  vastly 
extended  means  of  communication, 
and  almost  seems  specially  destined  for 
this  very  purpose.  Thought  increases 
with  the  ages.  At  this  moment  there 
are  probably  as  many  busy  brains 
studying,  reflecting,  collecting  scattered 
truths,  as  there  were  thinkers  —  effec- 
tual thinkers  —  in  all  the  recorded 
eighty  centuries  gone  by.  Daily  and 
hourly  the  noble  array  swells  its  num- 
ber, and  the  sound  of  its  mighty  march 
grows  louder  ;  the  inscribed  roll  of  its 
victories  fills  the  heart  with  exultation. 
There  is  a  slight  rustle  among  the 
bushes  and  the  fern  upon  the  mound. 
It  is  a  rabbit  who  has  peeped  forth  into 
the  sunshine.  His  eye  opens  wide 
with  wonder  at  the  sight  of  us ;  his 
nostrils  work  nervously  as  he  watches 
us  narrowly.  But  in  a  little  while  the 
silence  and  stillness  reassure  him ;  he 
nibbles  in  a  desultory  way  at  the  stray 
grasses  on  the  mound,  and  finally  ven- 
tures out  into  the  meadow  almost 
within  reach  of  the  hand.  It  is  so  easy 
to  make  the  acquaintance — to  make 
friends  with  the  children  of  Nature. 
From  the  tiniest  insect  upwards  tho^ 
are  so  ready  to  dwell  in  sympathy  with 
us  —  only  be  tender,  quiet,  considerate, 
in  a  word,  gentlemanly^  towards  them 
and  they  will  freely  wander  around. 
And  they  have  all  such  marvellous 
tales  to  tell  —  intricate  problems  to 
solve  for  us.  This  common  wild  rabbit 
has  an  ancestry  of  almost  unsearchable 


antiquity.  Within  that  little  body 
there  are  organs  and  structures  which, 
rightly  studied,  will  throw  a  light  upon 
the  mysteries  hidden  in  our  own 
frames.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this 
search  that  nothing  is  despicable ; 
nothing  can  be  passed  over  —  not  so 
much  as  a  fallen  leaf,  or  a  grain  of 
sand.  Literally  everything  bears 
stamped  upon  it  characters  in  the 
hieratic,  the  sacred  handwriting,  not 
one  word  of  which  shall  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Sitting  indoors,  with  every  modern 
luxury  around,  rich  carpets,  artistic 
furniture,  pictures,  statuary,  food  and 
drink  brought  from  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth,  with  the  telegraph,  the 
printing-press,  the  railway  at  imme- 
diate command,  it  is  easy  to  say, 
''  What  have  I  to  do  with  all  this  ?  I 
am  neither  an  animal  nor  a  plants  and 
the  sun  is  nothing  to  me.  This  is  my 
life  which  I  have  created ;  I  am  apart 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
earth."  But  go  to  the  window.  See 
—  there  is  but  a  thin,  transparent  sheet 
of  brittle  glass  between  the  artificial 
man  and  the  air,  the  light,  the  trees 
and  grass.  So  between  him  and  the 
other  innumerable  organisms  which 
live  and  breathe  there  is  but  a  thin, 
feeble  crust  of  prejudice  and  social  cus- 
tom. Between  him  and  those  irresist- 
ible laws  which  keep  the  sun  upon  its 
course  there  is  absolutely  no  bar  what- 
ever. Without  air  he  cannot  live. 
Nature  cannot  be  escaped.  Then  face 
the  facts,  and  having  done  so,  there 
will  speedily  arise  a  calm  pleasure 
beckoning  onwards. 

The  shadows  of  the  oak  and  chest* 
nut-tree  no  longer  shelter  our  rug ; 
the  beams  of  the  noonday  sun  fall  ver- 
tically on  us  ;  we  will  leave  the  spot 
for  a  while.  The  nightingale  and  the 
goldfinches,  the  thrushes  and  black- 
birds, are  silent  for  a  time  in  the  sultry 
heat.  But  they  only  wait  for  the  even* 
ing  to  burst  forth  in  one  exquisite 
chorus,  praising  this  wondrous  life  and 
the  beauties  of  the  earth. 
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THE  MINUET-DANCER. 

So,  my  enchantress  in  the  flowered  brocade, 
You  call  an  elder  fashion  to  your  aid. 
Step  forth  from  Gainsborough^  s  canvas  and 

advance, 
A  powdered  Galatea,  to  the  dance. 

About  you  clings  a  faded,  old-world  air. 
As  though  the  link-boys  crowded  round 

your  chair, 
As  though   the  Macaronis  thronged    the 

Mall, 
And  the  French  horns  were  sounding  at 

Yauxhall. 

They  tread  the  stately  measure  to  its  elope, 
The  silver  buckles  and  the  silken  hose. 
Ladies  and  exquisites,  that  bend  and  sway. 
Brilliant  as  poppies  on  an  August  day. 

You  dance  the  minuet,  and  we  admire. 
We  duUards  in  our  black  and  white  attire. 
Whose  russet  idyll  seems  a  mere  burlesque. 
Set  in  a  frame  so  far  less  picturesque. 

Yet  I  take  heart ;  for  Love,   the  coatless 

rogue, 
Can    scarcely  heed  what   raiment    be  in 

vogue, 
Since   in    good    sooth    his    negligence    is 

known 
As  something  scandalous  anent  his  own. 

And  so  he  whispers.  Eyes  were  bright  and 

brown, 
Long   ere   the   powder-tax  dismayed   the 

town. 
And  faithful  shepherds  still  shall  babble 

on, 
Although  the  rapiers  and  the  frills  be  gone. 

Spectator.  ALFRED  COCHRANE. 


O  MY  dark  Rosaleen 

Do  not  sigh,  do  not  weep  I 
The  priests  are  on  the  ocean  green, 

They  march  along  the  deep. 
There's  wine  from  the  royal  Pope, 

Upon  the  ocean  green  ; 
And  Spanish  ale  shall  give  you  hope, 
Shall  give  you  health  and  help,  and  hope, 
My  dark  Rosaleen  I 

All  day  long  in  unrest 

To  and  fro,  do  I  move, 
The  very  soul  within  my  breast 

Is  wasted  for  you,  love  ! 
The  heart  in  my  bosom  faints 

To  think  of  you,  my  queen, 
My  life  of  life,  my  saint  of  saints, 
My  dark  Rosaleen  1 


Over  dews,  over  sands, 

Will  I  fly  for  your  weal ; 
Your  holy  delicate  white  hands 

Shall  girdle  me  with  steel. 
At  home  in  your  emerald  bowers. 

From  morning's  dawn  till  e'en, 
You'll  pray  for  me,  my  flower  of  flowers. 
My  dark  Rosaleen  ! 

I  could  scale  the  blue  air, 

I  could  plough  the  high  hills. 
Oh,  I  could  kneel  all  night  in  prayer 

To  heal  your  many  ills  ; 
And  one  beamy  smile  from  you 

Would  float  like  light  between 
My  toils  and  me,  my  own,  my  true. 
My  dark  Rosaleen  ! 

Irish  Song  Book. 


ON  ECHOING  SHORES. 

(Rondeau,) 

On  echoing  shores  the  nice  decrees 
Of  garb  and  guise  no  longer  tease  ; 

No  etiquette  the  soul  enslaves  ; 

The  bore  in  vain  an  answer  craves  ; 
And  duns  may  clamor  as  they  please. 

Oblivious  here  of  those  and  these, 
On  windy  cliflfs  we  dream  at  ease,  — 
Here,  where  the  free  Atlantic  raves 
On  echoing  shores. 

Mid  purply  heather  hum  the  bees, 
And  sea-birds  wheel  adown  the  breeze. 
And,  deep  below,  the  in-riding  waves 
Boom  through  the  galleries  of  their  caves 
With  lap,  and  plash,  of  seething  seas 
On  echoing  shores. 
Temple  Bar.  CECIL  Harley. 


THE  PRECEPT  OP  SILENCE. 

I  KNOW  you  :  solitary  griefs. 
Desolate  passions,  aching  hours  ! 
I  know  you  :  tremulous  beliefs. 
Agonized  hopes,  and  ashen  flowers  I 

The  winds  are  sometimes  sad  to  me  ; 
The  starry  spaces,  full  of  fear  ; 
Mine  is  the  sorrow  on  the  sea, 
And  mine  the  sigh  of  places  drear. 

Some  players  upon  plaintive  strings 
PabUsli  their  wistf  ulness  abroad  ; 
I  have  not  spoken  of  these  things, 
*  Save  to  one  man,  and  unto  God. 

Lionel  JoHNaov. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Beyiew. 
A  CENTURY  OP  SCIENCE.^ 

The  century  uow  drawing  near  its 
close  can  certainly  be  distinguished 
from  all  its  predecessors  by  the  great 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  living 
creatures  —  the  science  of  biology  — 
which  it  has  witnessed.  And  not  only 
is  this  scientific  progress  noteworthy, 
but  hardly  less  so  is  the  rapid  diffusion 
of  a  taste  for  natural  science  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  same 
period.  The  interest  felt  in  some  of 
the  many  problems  which  the  contem- 
plation of  nature  suggests  to  intelligent 
minds,  has  indeed  spread  far  and  wide 
with  an  unprecedented  rapidity.  In 
the  year  1800  few  men  or  women  in 
England  knew  or  cared  anything  about 
zoology  or  botany,  and  only  a  very 
small  circle  of  savants  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  novel  organic  remains  that 
geology  was  bringing  to  light,  and  to 
those  extinct  animals  which  the  genius 
of  Cuvier  was  reconstructing  and  caus- 
ing to  live  again  before  their  mental 
vision. 

It  is  true  that  other  sciences  have 
also  made  great  progress  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Astronomy  has 
not  only  been  greatly  advanced,  but 
illuminated  beyond  all  possible  ex- 
pectation by  spectrum  analysis  ;  chem- 
istry has  been  transformed  ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  mankind  gained  through 
the  development  of  philology,  ethnol- 
ogy, and  the  successful  prosecution  of 
historical  and  critical  studies,  cannot 
easily  be  over-estimated.  We  do  not 
therefore  claim  for  biology  an  abso- 
lutely more  rapid  advance  than  that 
which  her  sister  sciences  have  made. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  to  us  indispu- 
table that  the  interest  excited  by  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  world  of  life,  has,  in  our 
time,  been  more  keen,  more  universal, 
and  more  important  in  its  conse- 
quences than  that  which  any  other 
science  has  called  forth  amongst  us. 

This  outburst  of  knowledge  and  this 

1  1.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  William 
Bnckland,  D.D.,  V.B.S.  By  hlB  Daughter,  Mrs. 
Gordon.    London,  1884. 

2.  The  Life  of  Richard  Owen.  By  his  Grandson, 
the  Bey.  Bichaid  Owen,  M.A.    London,  1894. 


awakened  interest  were, -of  course,  the 
result  of  antecedent  conditions  which 
had  alone  made  them  possible  —  if  not 
indeed  inevitable.  The  advance  of 
our  own  age  was  prepared  by  the  emi- 
nent naturalists  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  while  the  speculations  of  its 
philosophei*s,  such  as  Kant,  Goethe, 
and  Lamarck,  laid  the  foundations  of 
much  of  that  vivid  interest  in  biologi- 
cal problems  which  has  arisen  in  our 
generation. 

Linnaeus,  in  1735  and  1758,  supplied 
that  feasible  system  of  classification 
and  convenient  nomenclature  without 
wliich  it  would  be  difficult  to  acquire , 
and  impossible  to  retain  in  mind,  a 
knowledge  of  any  very  numerous  set 
of  objects.  Buffon  (1707-1788)  not 
only  promoted  a  taste  for  natural  his- 
toiy  by  his  brilliant  writings  and  the 
admirable  anatomical  descriptions  of 
his  collaborator  Daubenton,  but,  by  hi» 
startling  speculations  and  hypotheses, 
co-operated  with  Kant,  Goethe,  and 
Lamarck  in  creating  a  keen  interest 
in  the  problems  of  biology.  In  1789 
Cuvier,  as  the  outcome  of  indefatigable 
labor,  published  an  outline  of  his  sub- 
sequent '^  B^gne  Animal,"  and,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  work  of  Linnaeus, 
promulgated  a  natural  system  of 
zoological  classification.  In  England, 
John  Hunter^  accumulated  that  won- 
derful series  of  illustrations  of  com- 
parative anatomy  and  physiology, 
collected  with  untiring  industry  and 
prepared  with  great  skill,  which  con- 
stitutes the  nucleus  of  the  magnificent 
museum  now  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Botany  was  revolutionized  by  Antoiue 
Laurent  de  Jussieu,  who,  in  1789,  pub- 
lished his  <<  Natural  System  of  Plants," 
which  has  since  been  accepted  with 
few  modifications.  Finally,  geology 
underwent  a  complete  transformation. 
After  Werner,  Button,  and  others  had 
shown  the  earth's  crust  to  consist 
partly  of  stratified  and  partly  of  un- 
stratificd  rocks,  William  Smith,  in  the 
last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  definite 
and  uniform  relations  existed  between 

*  He  died  in  1798. 
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strata,  by  showing  the  distinctive  na- 
ture of  the  fossils  they  severally  con- 
tain. 

But  with  all  this  preparation,  the 
state  of  natural  science  at  the  opening 
of  this  century  was  poor  and  mean  in- 
deed compared  with  the  wealth  which 
we  find  existing  towards  its  termina- 
tion. The  increase  in  the  number  of 
known  species  has  been  enormous. 
Not  only  have  many  new  kinds  of 
creatures  been  discovered  and  de- 
scribed, but  a  multitude  of  previously 
unsuspected  relations  between  them 
have  also  been  detected.  Among  dis- 
coveries of  this  class  are  relations  to 
past  time  (age  as  shown  by  fossils)  ; 
relations  to  space  (geographical  and 
bathymetrical  distributions)  ;  relations 
to  each  other  (as  rivals  and,  indirectly, 
as  benefactors  as  well  as  enemies)  ; 
individual  development  (embryology), 
and  the  successive  appearance  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  life,  directly  suggesting 
afresh  the  problem  as  to  the  origin  of 
species  —  a  problem  which  occupied 
men's  minds  at  least  two  centnries  be- 
fore Aristotle.  For  lack  of  knowledge 
•of  these  various  relations,  the  true 
value  and  significance  of  many  zoologi- 
cal novelties  were  hidden  from  their 
<Uscoverers.  Thus,  when  Banks  and 
Solander  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  animal  population  of  Australia, 
they  might,  had  they  understood  the 
exceptional  characteristics  of  the  crea- 
tures there  found,  have  imagined 
themselves  visitors  to  some  new  planet. 
The  real  nature  of  the  beasts  of  Aus- 
tralia did  not  reveal  itself  even  to  the 
mind  of  Cuvier,  for  he  divided  them 
amongst  the  previously  known  orders 
of  mammals  instead  of  recognizing 
that  they  form  by  themselves  a  vei7 
distinct  yet  most  varied  order — to 
which  the  opossums  of  America,  alone 
of  all  previously  known  beasts,  also 
pertain. 

The  past  history,  as  well  as  the 
existing  condition,  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants  were  then  greatly  mis- 
understood. Although  Maillet,  Buff  on, 
Lamarck,  and  a  few  others  regarded 
the  terrestrial  phenomena  of  their  day 
as  explaining  those  of  preceding  ages. 


yet  a  belief  that,  in  ancient  times, 
cataclysms  and  convulsions,  far  ex- 
ceeding anytliing  known  in  the  modern 
world,  had  taken  place,  was  generally 
current  amongst  scientific  men  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  It  was  in- 
deed reserved  for  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  to  obtain  a  general  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  that  vast  changes  in 
the  structure  and  animal  population  of 
the  world  took  place  during  the  same 
slow  and  gradual  transformations  of  its 
surface,  which  we  experience  to-day. 
Fossils,  especially  shells,  had  long  been 
recognized  as  remains  of  creatures 
which  had  once  lived,  and  were  there- 
fore so  commonly  regarded  as  evi- 
dences of  the  Noachian  deluge,  that 
Yoltaire  felt  bound  to  assign  them  an- 
other origin,  however  absurd.^  Never- 
theless, a  declaration  that  hysenas  and 
tigers,  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  had, 
in  former  times,  swarmed  in  England, 
would,  as  the  event  proved,  have  been 
met  with  incredulity,  while  an  assertion 
that  such  animals  had  been  gazed  on 
by  human  inhabitants  of  Britain  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  would  have  been 
received  with  grave  disapprobation. 
The  assertion  that  crocodiles  and  large 
serpents,  tortoises  and  turtles  had 
abounded  in  the  valley  of  the  Tliames, 
was  hardly  less  startling  than  a  state- 
ment that  huge  reptilian  monsters,  like 
the  Iguauodon,  had,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, ranged  over  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
or  that,  at  a  much  later  one,  laurels, 
magnolias,  and  vines  had  flounshcd 
near  the  North  Pole  I 

None,  even  amongst  the  learned, 
then  suspected  that  the  transitory  stages 
of  the  development  of  the  embryo  of 
a  higher  animal,  such  as  an  ape,  could 
show  any  resemblance  to  those  of  an 
inferior  animal,  such  as  a  fish,  or  to 
more  ancient  forms  of  life  now  extinct. 
The  embryological  discoveries  of  Baor 
were  not  made  till  our  own  age.  Spec- 
ulations as  to  the  natural  production  of 
new  species,  though  they  had  been 
from  time  to  time  made  public  ever 
since  Bacon,  never  produced  much  im- 

>  As  thAt  they  had  fallen  from  the  hats  of  pil- 
grims to  Bome,  or  that  they  were  relics  of 
pilgrims*  repabts. 
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pression  till  Lamarck  in  1802  startled 
Europe  >yith  his  hypotheses.  Bat 
even  then  such  views  came  into  the 
world  almost  still-born,  and  more  than 
foi*ty  years  elapsed  before  any  wide- 
spread interest  could  be  excited  on  this 
subject  in  England,  such  as  was  pro- 
duced by  the  publication  of  the  once 
famous  '^  Vestiges  of  Creation." 

The  lives  of  Dean  Buckland  and  Sir 
Bichard  Owen  (1784-1892)  embrace 
more  than  the  whole  of  this  scientifi- 
cally progressive  period.  In  aiding 
that  progress,  they  both  —  though  in 
diveroe  ways  and  different  degrees  — 
effectively  and  harmoniously  co-oper- 
ated. It  is  well  therefore  that  the  his- 
tories of  their  lives  should  appear 
simultaneously  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  they  illustrated. 

The  volume  containing  the  life  of 
Buckland  is  due  to  the  filial  piety  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon.  It  graph- 
ically depicts  the  main  and  many  minor 
facts  of  the  career  of  a  learned,  en- 
thusiastic, and  very  industrious  man, 
whose  character  was  marked  by  a 
quaint  and  stiiking  individuality.  It  is 
copiously  illustrated,  and  contains  a 
great  variety  of  anecdotes,  some  of 
which,  however,  as  well  as  several  of 
the  more  or  less  humorous  sketches,  it 
would,  we  venture  to  think,  have  been 
better  to  omit. 

The  other  work,  in  two  volumes,  — 
the  biography  of  Owen,  —  is  a  very 
excellent  one.  It  is  full  of  interesting 
details,  due  to  the  vast  accumulation  of 
letters  and  diaries  the  aged  anatomist 
left  behind  him,  and  which  must  have 
caused  his  biographer  a  very  emharras 
de  richesses.  The  work  contains  many 
admirable  illustrations,  including  two 
remarkably  life-like  portraits  of  Sir 
Bichard  Owen.  His  grandson  has  per- 
formed with  excellent  taste  Uie  task  he 
undertook,  though  it  may  be  regretted 
that  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  of,  or 
actor  in,  the  more  important  matters 
which  he  records. 

The  successful  careers  of  both  Dean 
Buckland  and  Sir  Bichard  Owen  were 
much  facilitated  by  exceptional  advan- 
tages which  came  early  within  their 
reach.      Buckland    was    born    in    the 


vicinity  of  a  geological  paradise  —  the 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Axe.  From 
this  rich  treasury  of  fossils  his  father, 
the  rector  of  Temple  ton,  who  had  him- 
self a  taste  for  geology,  encouraged  him 
to  collect  specimens  almost  from  his 
infancy.  One  of  his  earliest  and  most 
intimate  companions,  W.  D.  Cony- 
beare  (afterwards  Dean  of  Llandaff), 
tells  us  :  — 

Young  Buckland  could  not  take  a  stroll 
in  the  neighboring  fields  without  stumbling 
on  lias  quarries,  and  finding,  on  ascending 
every  hill,  that  its  summit  consisted  of  an 
enth^ly  dissimilar  formation — chertsand. 

At  Lyme  Begis,  also.  Ammonites  and 
Belemnttes  were  forced  on  his  at- 
tention by  urchins  of  the  place  who 
traded  in  them.  Such  scientific  seed 
was  sown  on  no  barren  soil.  At  Ox- 
ford, again,  where  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  from  Townsend  (the 
friend  and  fellow-laborer  of  William 
Smith,  the  father  of  English  geolo- 
gists), he  at  once  availed  himself  of 
his  good  fortune,  and  the  fruit  of  bis 
very  first  lesson  in  field  geology  was 
the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  Oxford 
Geological  Museum. 

In  childhood  Owen  had  no  similar 
advantages ;  but  he  had  hardly  ob- 
tained his  medical  diploma,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  when  he  was  led  by 
Abernetliy  to  undertake  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  then 
recently  acquired  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
another  enormous  advantage  came  in 
his  way.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the 
newly  established  Zoological  Society, 
and  very  soon  a  member  of  its  council. 
Thus  he  was  enabled  to  study  and  dis- 
sect a  great  variety  of  rare  animals. 
He  eagerly  and  most  indefatigably 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity, 
and  the  results  of  his  labors  —  which 
in  1831  amounted  to  eight  important 
papers  on  the  anatomy  of  various 
mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles — are  to 
be  read  in  that  society's  *'  Proceedings 
and  Transactions." 

On  the  incidents  of  the  lives  of  Dean 
Buckland  and  Sir  Bichard  Owen  we  do 
not  propose  to  dwell.  For  details  of 
the  kind  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
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their  recently  published  biographies, 
whicli  should  find  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  one  interested  in  natural 
science.  It  is  rather  our  object  to  call 
attention  to  the  parts  they  severally 
played  in  helping  forward  that  great 
scientific  progress  which,  as  we  have 
said,  has  characterized  the  present  cen- 
tury. We  must,  however,  add  that  to 
know  Owen  as  a  scientific  man  only, 
was  to  know  him  very  imperfectly. 
He  was  fond  of  society,  a  good  conver- 
sationalist, an  eager  reader  of  litera- 
ture, devoted  to  music,  and  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  theatre.  Such  character- 
istics are  well  portrayed  in  his  grand- 
son's interesting  volumes,  but  we  have 
no  space  to  cite  the  passages  here, 
though  to  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
represent  the  social  and  artistic  sides 
of  his  personality  the  present  writer 
can,  from  his  own  experience,  testify. 

Buckland,  when  only  twenty-five 
years  old,  journeyed  through  the  centre 
and  north  of  England  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  then  unknown  ex- 
tent of  various  strata,  illustrating  the 
results  of  his  explorations  by  a  large 
colored  map.  One  of  his  memorable 
discoveries,  later  on,  was  that  of  the 
remains  of  hyeenas  in  Xirkdale  Cave. 
This  cavern  he  explored  in  the  belief 
that  its  contents  had  been  washed  into 
it  by  the  Deluge  ;  but  he  soon  became 
convinced  that  it  had  been  an  abode 
of  hyaenas,  and  that  they  had  dragged 
the  bodies  or  carried  the  bones  of  other 
creatures  into  their  lair.  That  such 
was  the  case  he  proved  by  a  true  sci- 
entific induction.  Having  caused  a 
hysena  to  be  brought  from  Africa  for 
the  purpose,  he  found  that  it  cracked 
the  marrow-bones  of  oxen  and  refused 
marrowless  bones  exactly  as  the  an- 
cient hyeenas  of  the  wilds  of  Yorkshire 
appeared  to  have  done.  Moreover  the 
recent  and  ancient  fractured  bones 
were  so  wonderfully  alike  in  their 
mode  of  fracture,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  same  kind  of  animal 
had  cracked  both.  In  the  same  cavern 
he  also  found  relics  of  tigers,  boars, 
wolves,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippo- 
potami, oxen,  three  species  of  deer, 
and  various  birds. 


In  1824  he  secured  a  roval  charter 
for  the  Geological  Society,  and  became 
its  first  president.  The  British  Asso- 
ciation was  brought  into  existence  by 
the  Rev.  \V.  Vernon  Harcourt  at  York 
in  1831  ;  but  the  first  meeting  next 
year,  at  Oxford,  for  which  Buckland 
was  chosen  president,  ensured  the  sub- 
sequent success  of  the  association. 
That  veiy  important  institution,  the 
School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street,  was 
also  due  to  Buckland's  initiative.  He 
had  long  urged  that  such  an  establish- 
ment was  necessary  for  a  mining  and 
manufacturing  country,  but  he  was 
careful  that  a  place  of  such  practical 
utility  should  also  serve  as  a  museum 
to  promote  purely  scientific  ends.  An 
enthusiastic  farmer,  he  helped  forward, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  de- 
velopment of  scientific  agriculture. 
'*  Science  with  Practice  "  was  a  motto 
congenial  to  his  mind,  and  his  discov- 
ery of  the  value  of  coprolites  as  a  fer- 
tilizing agency  was  an  achievement 
which  entitles  him  to  rank  among  the 
pioneers  of  English  farming. 

Among  his  remarkable  descriptions 
of  extinct  monsters  may  be  specially 
mentioned  those  of  the  Megalosaurus 
and  the  Mosasaurus,  and  he  was  ear- 
nest in  calling  attention  to  the  won- 
derful footsteps  which  remain  as  the 
solitary  evidence  of  some  past  exist- 
ences —  sucli  as  that  of  the  Cheirothe- 
rium.  His  industry  was  indefatigable, 
and  he  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  mak- 
ing his  writings  interesting  by  his 
power  of  drawing  vigorous  vivid  pic^ 
tures,  and  by  his  homely  and  familiar 
illustrations.  No  less  characteristic 
than  his  industry  and  literary  gifts  was 
his  openness  of  mind.  His  readiness 
to  accept  newly  discovered  truth  was 
well  exemplified  by  his  frank  confes- 
sion of  error  respecting  the  glacial 
theory,  to  which  he  was  at  first  strongly 
opposed,  but  for  which  he  afterwards 
gained  converts.  With  Lyell,  who, 
like  Murchison,  was  his  pupil,  he  had 
great  weight,  and  his  influence  was 
thus  indirectly  extended  from  his  con- 
temporaries to  his  successors,  for  Lyell 
was,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  influen- 
tial uniformitarian  geologist  of  our  age. 
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Oa  those  who  came  under  his  teaching 
Buckland  created  a  deep  impression j 
and  his  charm  as  a  lecturer  is  said  to 
have  extended  to  his  conversation  and 
general  personal  character.  He  was 
naturally  humorous.  Once,  when  lec- 
turing on  fossil  footsteps,  an  auditor, 
referring  to  his  diagrams,  said :  ^*  It 
aeems,  Dr.  Buckland,  from  your  draw- 
ings, that  all  your  animals  walked  in 
one  direction."  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply, 
^'  Cheirotherium  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
he  always  went  south."  By  his  col- 
lections also,  as  well  as  by  his  teaching, 
he  helped  on  his  favorite  science  ;  and 
these,  which  were  placed  through  his 
bequest  to  the  university  in  the  Oxford 
Museum,  will  continue  to  help  it  for 
many  years  to  come. 

When  Dean  Buckland  died  in  1856, 
Sir  Richard  Owen  was  at  the  height  of 
his  fame,  and,  for  thirty  years  longer, 
his  life  was  one  of  almost  phenomenal 
activity.  By  a  multitude  of  papers 
from  1831  to  1889,  the  great  anatomist 
enriched  English  science ;  but  it  is 
here  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
those  of  his  works  which  were  excep- 
tional in  value  and  most  effectively 
aided  scientific  progress.  Our  task  is 
greatly  aided  by  the  chapter  contiib- 
uted  to  his  biography  by  Professor 
Huxley.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  chap- 
ter, nor  do  we  recollect  any  previous 
writing  of  its  accomplished  author 
which  more  redounds  to  his  credit. 
The  tact  and  feeling  with  which  it  is 
written  are  admirable.  With  regard  to 
Owen's  philosophical  position  we  shall 
have  various  observations  to  make  later 
on,  when  we  have  to  notice  certain  in- 
evitable divergences  of  view  which 
existed  between  the  two  anatomists. 
Respecting  Owen's  scientific  work,  Mr. 
Huxley  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  — 

During  more  than  half  a  century  Owen^s 
industry  remained  unabated  ;  and  whether 
we  consider  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of 
the  work  done,  or  the  wide  range  of  his 
labors,  I  doubt  if,  in  the  long  annals  of 
anatomy,  more  is  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  a  single  worker.  .  .  .  Further,  I  think 
that  Owen's  monographic  work  occupies 
a  unique  position,  if  one  considers,  not 
merely  its  general  high  standard  of  excel- 


lence, but  the  way  in  which  so  many  of 
these  memoirs  have  opened  up  new  re- 
gions of  investigation.  ...  It  is  a  splendid 
record  ;  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to 
justify  the  high  place  which  Owen  so  long 
occupied.  ...  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
hear  our  countryman  called  *^the  British 
Cuvler,"  and  so  far,  in  my  judgment,  the 
collocation  was  justified,  high  as  the  praise 
it  implies. 

These  words  honor  the  memory  of  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  but  they  honor  not  less 
the  man  who  wrote  them. 

One  of  Owen's  earliest  memoirs  was 
that  on  the  Pearly  Nautilus,  by  which 
his  high  rank  as  a  naturalist  and  an 
anatomist  became  at  once  permanently 
established.  Indeed  no  more  excellent 
work  of  the  kind  has  appeared  from 
that  period  to  the  present  day.  At  the 
same  time  he  also  instituted  a  new  and 
since  generally  accepted  classification 
of  the  class  of  cuttle-fishes  —  Cepha- 
lopoda, His  memoir  on  the  veiy 
singular  bird  of  New  Zealand,  the  Ap- 
teryx,  was  another  striking  work.  Yet 
more  remarkable  was  his  discovery 
that  huge  wingless  birds  —  the  various 
species  of  Dinornis  and  their  allies  — 
had  been  formerly  inhabitants  of  the 
same  country.  These  gigantic  birds, 
when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
cassowary,  emu,  ostrich,  and  rhea,  led 
to  the  conception  of  their  having  radi- 
ated from  an  Antarctic  continent,  tem- 
perate in  climate,  as  were  the  Arctic 
regions  in  their  turn,  when  the  home 
of  vines  and  magnolias. 

But  fossil  remains  of  mammals  from 
South  America  and  Australia  were  not 
less  fruitfully  studied  by  him  than  were 
the  bird-bones  of  New  Zealand.  He 
gave  an  admirable  description  of  the 
gigantic  sloth  (Mylodon  robustus)  dis- 
covered near  Buenos  Ay  res.  How 
such  a  creature  lived  was  a  puzzle,  and 
did  puzzle  many  naturalists.  Its  teeth 
showed  it  to  be  a  vegetable  feeder,  and 
it  probably,  like  the  small  sloths  of  our 
own  day,  fed  upon  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  trees.  The  sloths,  however,  hang 
suspended  beneath  tree-branches.  Ob* 
viously  that  was  impossible  for  a  crea- 
ture of  the  bulk  of  the  hippopotamus  I 
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Owen  sagaciously  divined  what  is  most 
probably  the  truth.  From  the  shape  of 
the  limb-bones  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  been  clothed  with  voluminous  and 
powerful  muscles.  Its  great  haunch- 
bones  told  the  same  story,  and  the  tail 
was  obviously  a  most  powerful  and 
efficient  organ  of  support.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  mylodon  raised  itself 
half-erect,  supporting  its  ponderous 
body  upon  its  bulky  hind  limbs  and 
powerful  tail,  as  on  a  tnpod.  It  then, 
he  supposed,  with  its  strong  fore  limbs 
embraced  the  trunk  of  some  moderate- 
sized  tree,  and  proceeded  to  sway  it  to 
and  fro,  till  it  was  prostrated,  then 
feeding  on  its  foliage.  Tlie  particular 
skull  described  was  fractured,  probably 
by  a  falling  tree,  but  was  constructed 
(with  a  sort  of  double  wall)  as  if  to 
enable  it  to  suffer  such  injuries  with 
impunity. 

A  most  complete  memoir  on  an  allied 
animal  of  still  larger  size  «-  the  Mega- 
therium — is  a  model  of  osteological 
description ;  and  his  papers  on  those 
singular  extinct  beasts  —  Macrauchenia, 
OlyptodoTij  and  Toxodon — were  also 
epoch-making  publications.  The  first 
of  these  creatures  was  a  long-necked 
quadruped,  the  neck-bones  of  which 
showed  some  misleading  resemblance 
to  the  llama.  The  second  was  a  gigan- 
tic animal  covered  with  a  thick  cara- 
pace, resembling  an  armadillo,  and  now 
known  to  belong  to  that  family.  Most 
striking  of  all  was  the  bow-toothed 
Taxodony  which  startled  naturalists  by 
the  divergent  affinities  which  seemed 
to  connect  it  with  the  tapir,  the  ele- 
phant, and  the  rodents.  The  question 
of  the  real  nature  of  an  animal  present- 
ing resemblances  to  the  different  groups 
was  solved  by  Owen  in  the  case  of  the 
Lepidosiren,  a  creature  which  some 
naturalists  claimed  for  the  class  to 
which  frogs  and  efts  belong,  but  which 
he  conclusively  showed  to  be  a  fish. 

From  time  to  time,  from  1835  to 
1857,  he  published  a  very  important 
series  of  memoirs  on  the  most  man-like 
apes,  including  the  gorilla.  Some  of 
these  may  be  said  to  be  models  of  what 
anatomical  descriptions  should  be, 
owing  to  their  completeness,  minute- 


ness, and  exactitude.  They  formed  the 
foundation  of  valuable  works  by  other 
naturalists.  His  '^Odontography,"  or 
book  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
the  teeth,  though  in  minutise  of  struc- 
ture it  is  now  more  or  less  out  of  date, 
still  remains  a  work  of  much  value  and 
utility  to  the  zoological  student. 

Great  influence  was  exerted  on  Brit- 
ish science  by  Owen's  Hunterian  lec- 
tures from  1837  to  1855.  He  was  an 
admirable  lecturer,  clear  in  exposition^ 
and  deliberate  and  distinct  in  diction. 
The  classifications  proposed  by  him 
were  sometimes  strongly  and  reason- 
ably objected  to ;  but  his  development 
of  Cuvier's  suggestion  as  to  a  bifold 
division  of  hoofed  beasts,  according  as 
their  functional  toes  are  odd  or  even, 
was  a  permanent  gain  to  science.  He 
did  excellent  work  with  respect  to  the 
Marsupials  and  those  lowest  of  mam- 
mals, the  Echidna  and  Duck-billed 
Platypus,  which  are  known  as  Mouo- 
tremes.  He  affiimed  that  in  the  brains 
of  the  former  the  transversely  extend- 
ing mass  of  fibres  (the  corpus  callosum)^ 
which  is  so  large  in  most  beasts,  was 
quite  rudimentary,  and  that  it  was 
absolutely  non-existent  in  the  Mono- 
tremes.  This  was  long  regarded  as  a 
great  mistake  ;  but  now  Owen  has  been 
shown  to  be  right,  save  that  his  nega- 
tion did  not  go  far  enough,  the  Mar- 
supials, as  well  as  the  Monotremes, 
being  devoid  of  this  structure. 

Cuvier  placed  man  in  an  order  by 
himself,  distinguished  as  two-handed 
(Bimana)^  while  the  apes  he  designated 
Quadrumana,  and  they  are  called 
VierMnder  by  German  naturalists. 
Owen  followed  this  example,  except 
that  he  proposed  a  yet  higher  value  to 
the  human  group,  based  upon  some 
brain  characters  which  were  certainly 
unsatisfactory,  and  he  still  gave  the 
name  Quadrumana  to  apes.  There- 
upon he  was  blamed,  as  if  he  had 
meant  to  affiim  that  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  ape's  foot  was  more 
like  the  hand  than  the  foot  of  man. 
This  was  a  mistake  too  gross  and  ab- 
surd to  have  been  possible  for  any 
anatomist  even  approaching  Owen  in 
I  rank.    What  he  meant  was,  that  by  ita 
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prehensile  power  and  grasping  actions, 
it  had  a  functional  analogy  with  the 
hand  rather  than  with  the  foot  of  man. 
And  this  is  true. 

It  was  in  1846  that  Owen  first  pro- 
mulgated certain  speculative  views 
witli  respect  to  anatomy,  which  two 
years  later  were  fully  developed  in  his 
work  entitled  ^*  On  the  Archetype  and 
Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skele- 
ton." These  views  were  due  to  ideas 
which  had  suggested  themselves  in 
Germany,  first  to  Goethe  and  after- 
wards to  Oken,  and  which  had  been 
further  carried  out  by  Spix  and  Cams, 
while  they  were  welcomed  by  Geoffrey 
St.  Hilaire  in  France.  The  spinal  col- 
umn, or  backbone,  of  man  and  beasts 
is  made  up  of  a  series  of  bones,  each 
of  which  is  called  a  vertebra.  The  fun- 
damental idea  of  Goethe  and  of  Oken 
was  that  the  bony  skull  was  also  com- 
posed of  a  few  vertebrae  much  modified 
in  form.  To  this  fundamental  idea 
some  naturalists  —  above  all,  Oken  — 
added  a  variety  of  most  fantastic  no- 
tions. Owen  took  his  own  line,  but  his 
view  was,  none  the  less,  a  form  of 
what  was  known  in  France  as  Philoso- 
pJUe  Anatomique,  and  in  Germany  as 
Natwphiloaophie. 

In  the  present  day  both  Owen^s  and 
Oken's  archetypes  have  become  obso- 
lete, and  we  suppose  not  a  single  sup- 
porter of  either  of  them  now  exists. 
Nevertheless,  when  such  a  conception 
was  first  promulgated  here,  it  produced 
no  slight  effect,  and  inclined  more  than 
one  thoughtful  mind  towards  biology, 
while  the  very  antagonism  it  provoked 
was  fruitful  of  good  results.  As  Mr. 
Huxley  says  in  the  pages  we  are  re- 
viewing :  — 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  conclude 
that  Owen's  labors  in  the  field  of  morphol- 
ogy were  lost,  because  they  yielded  little 
fruit  of  the  kind  he  looked  for.  On  the 
contrary,  they  not  only  did  a  great  deal  of 
good  by  awakening  attention  to  the  higher 
problems  of  morphology  in  this  comitry ; 
but  they  were  of  much  service  in  clarifying 
and  improving  anatomical  nomenclature. 

This  is  most  true.  But  we  may  go 
further  still.  Modifying,  while  he  fol- 
lowed the  teaching  of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  he 


did  great  service  in  demonstrating  the 
remarkable  resemblances  which  under- 
lie the  obvious  differences  between 
various  portions  of  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, wliether  they  are  considered 
along  Uieir  length,  t.e.,  serial  homology, 
or  from  side  to  side,  i.e.,  lateral  homol- 
ogy. The  resemblances  on  which  Owen 
thus  insisted  possess  a  very  deep  sig- 
nificance. 

But,  indeed,  a  vertebral  character 
may  be  afiftrmed  even  now  of  the  skull 
if  we  regard  it  from  a  certain  point  of 
view.  That  curious  Mexican  eft,  the 
Axolotl,  'shows  a  transverse  segmenta- 
tion of  it  in  its  early  condition  ;  and 
the  anterior  end  of  the  body  of  the 
lowest  member  of  the  fish-class,  the 
Lancelet  (^Amphioxm),  strongly  indi- 
cates that  the  skull  of  all  vertebral 
animals  is  made  of  blended  serial  seg- 
ments. In  some  fishes,  for  example 
the  sturgeon,  it  is  impossible  to  define 
where  the  gristly  vertebral  column 
ends  and  the  skull  begins  ;  while,  aa 
Owen  pointed  out,  in  a  curious  Siluroid 
fish  (Bagrus),  the  bones  which  com- 
pose that  part  of  the  vertebral  column 
which  is  close  behind  the  head  ai*e 
very  much  enlarged  and  join  together 
in  the  same  mode  that  the  bones  of  the 
skull  do,  so  that  in  it  we  have  a  sort  of 
small  skull,  behind  the  head,  which  is 
indisputably  formed  of  modified  verte- 
brae. Even  in  many  beasts,  the  fully 
developed  skull  presents  a  singular 
reminiscence  of  three  vertebrae,  and 
might  be  termed  such,  if  we  took  for 
our  definition  of  a  vertebra  *'  a  circle 
of  bone  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  nervous  system." 

To  objections  against  this  view^ 
based  on  facts  made  known  by  em- 
bryology, it  may  be  replied  that  the 
results  of  mature  development  are  as 
much  to  be  considered  as  are  its  earlier 
stages.  The  essence  of  anything  is 
"that  which  it  is  to  be."  It  is  re- 
vealed by  the  maturity,  not  by  the  early 
incipient  stages,  of  each  living  creature. 
In  their  earliest  condition  of  existence, 
many  most  diverse  organisms  are  so 
far  alike  as  to  be  indistinguishable  to 
human  eyes.  But  Owen  taught  that 
the  various  diverse  forms  of   animal 
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life  —  the  vertebrate,  the  moUuscan 
(c.^.,  that  of  the  Cuttle-fish),  the  articu- 
late (€.^.,  that  of  the  insect),  etc. — 
were  so  many  embodiments  of  ''  Divine 
archetypal  ideas."  Such  teaching  has 
become  discredited,  owing  partly  to 
mistaken  views  put  forward  by  Owen 
on  some  anatomical  matters  of  fact ; 
partly  to  unsatisfactory  statements 
about  a  supposed  antagonism  between 
"  organizing  "  and  **  polarizing  "  forces. 
But  the  main  cause  of  the  discredit  lies 
in  the  wide  diffusion  and  acceptance  of 
the  radically  different  conceptions  to 
which  the  promulgation  of*  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  origin  of  species  by 
natural  selection  gave  rise,  and  which 
were  veiy  effectively  propagated  by 
zealous  adherents  of  that  hypothesis. 
To  Owen's  attitude  with  respect  to  the 
theory,  we  shall  refer  later  on. 

From  the  scientific  work  of  Buck- 
land  and  Owen,  we  may  next  turn  to 
the  influence  that  the  two  men  exer- 
cised upon  contemporary  thought. 

No  contemplation  of  nature  which 
is  partial  and  one-sided  can,  however 
scientific,  be  really  adequate  and  satis- 
factory. A  complete  study  of  the 
Cosmos  must  obviously  be  one  which 
endeavors  to  include  all  that  our  facul- 
ties enable  us  to  know  about  it.  It 
must  therefore  include  man  with  his 
higher,  no  less  than  his  lower  faculties, 
and  must  consequently  take  account  of 
the  intellect  and  its  fundamental  dicta 
in  the  region  of  ethics  —  the  highest 
being  those  which  concern  religion. 
Now  it  is  notorious  that  between 
science  and  religion  we  have  witnessed 
many  conflicts,  and  it  is  especially  no- 
torious that  discord  has  arisen  between 
biologists  and  distinguished  supporters 
of  Christianity.  Such  discord  all  sensi- 
ble men  must  regret.  It  is  a  matter  of 
deep  importance,  and  we  can  form  no 
adequate  estimate  of  the  influence  of 
Buckland  and  Owen  on  their  age,  if  we 
neglect  to  consider  their  relations  to 
this  momentous  conflict. 

It  is  notoriously  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  event,  and  blame  has  been  freely 
bestowed  on  Churchmen  of  the  earlier 
years  of  this  century,  because  they  did 
not  see  matters  in  the  light  which  has 


arisen  in  the  latter  part  of  it.  No 
doubt  such  men  may  have  impeded  the 
march  of  science  ;  no  doubt  they  may 
have  altogether  diverted  some  minds 
from  its  pursuit.  Such  action  is,  of 
courae,  to  be  deprecated,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  amongst  the  opponents  of 
new  ideas  were  guilty  of  intellectual 
sloth  in  making  no  adequate  effort  to 
comprehend  the  novel  scientific  doc- 
trines against  which  they  exclaimed. 
But  have  men  of  science  always  been 
zealous  and  careful  to  master  the  re- 
ligious doctrines  they  opposed  ?  This 
cannot  be  asserted,  and  one  of  Eu- 
rope's leading  scientific  men  has  re- 
cently given  a  striking  example  of  his 
ludicrous  ignorance  of  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion 
which  he  ventures  to  assail.^ 

But  if  a  man  of  science  is  justified 
in  opposing  theological  teaching  he 
deems  inconsistent  with  scientific 
truth,  is  not  a  theologian  more  than 
justified  in  opposing  —  is  it  not  rather 
his  bounden  duty  to  oppose  —  scientific 
teaching  which  he  deems  inconsistent 
with  the  truths  of  religion?  What, 
after  all,  are  the  truths  of  science  com- 
pared with  those  of  religion  ?  What 
does  it  matter  whether  the  conceptions 
men  form  of  the  universe  are  those  of 
the  nineteenth  century  or  of  the  ninth, 
in  comparison  with  their  acceptance  of 
truths  which  alone  lend  beauty,  worth, 
and  real  value  to  human  life  ?  To  at- 
tempt for  one  instant  to  weigh  them  in 
the  same  balance  could  only  be  the 
effort  of  a  man  whose  intellect  or 
whose  moral  worth  was  strangely  de- 
fective. Highly  then  are  those  persons 
to  be  esteemed  who,  without  paltering 
with  truths  of  any  kind,  show  that 
new  scientific  doctriues  are  innocuous 
if  not  edifying,  or  that  religious  dog- 
mas, hastily  opposed,  are  not  hostile  to 
science,  but  tend  to  promote  a  compre- 
hension of  its  deepest  truths. 

The  conflict  referred  to  often  arises 
from  an  inability  on  the  part  of  either 
of  the  combatants  to  free  their  minds 
from  mental  images  which  they  either 

I  Profesaor  Haeokel,  in  his  recently  published 
book  entitled  "  Monism  *'  (1894),  where  he  refers  to 
I  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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mistakenly  suppose  to  be  necessary  to 
the  truths  they  would  maintain,  or  un- 
justly attribute  to  an  opponent,  because 
they  cannot  apprehend  his  view  with- 
out themselves  entertaining  it.  This 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
many  persons  feel  as  to  ''creation," 
**a  personal  God,"  an  "immortal 
soul,"  and  various  Christian  doctrines. 
The  mental  rift  which  has  existed  since 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  man's  conception  of  the  world  about 
him,  gave  rise  to  two  distinct  diver- 
gences of  belief  and  two  corresponding 
conflicts.  One  of  these  concerned  the 
truths  of  Christianity  ;  the  other,  the 
wider  question  whether  nature  af- 
forded satisfactory  evidence  of  intelli- 
gent design  or  favored  a  negation  of 
Theism. 

Now  from  various  causes  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  Christians,  especially 
as  regards  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, had,  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
gradually  crystallized  into  a  rigid  lit- 
eralism of  interpretation.  In  England 
Puritanism  exaggerated  the  literalism 
which  had  spread  itself  over  Europe 
generally.  Thus  it  was  that  persons 
who  from  their  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  possessed  great  influence 
among  their  contemporaries,  refused  to 
listen  with  patience  to  new  views  which 
seemed  to  clash  with  the  plain  state- 
ments of  Scripture, — such  as  those  of 
Genesis.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  men  of  science,  specially  fitted  for 
the  task,  should  aid  in  disseminating 
newly  discovered  scientific  truths, 
while  demonstrating  that  Christian 
piety  was  no  bar  to  the  free  acceptance 
of  such  scientific  novelties. 

For  this  task  William  Buckland  was 
very  exceptionally  qualified,  and  he 
rendered  a  most  valuable  service  to  the 
cause  of  religion  as  well  as  to  that  of 
science.  Through  his  position  as  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  first  as  Canon 
of  Christ  Church  and  afterwards  as 
Dean  of  Westminster,  and  by  his  con- 
duct, which  was  that  of  a  pious  and 
sincere  Churchman,  his  scientific  doc- 
trines gained  a  hearing  from  men  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  deaf  to 
arguments  ir  their  favor.    At  the  same 


time  his  distinguished  eminence  as  a 
geologist,  and  great  skill  in  all  kindred 
natural  knowledge,  showed  that  his 
religion  was  no  insuperable  hindrance 
to  scientific  proficiency,  or  to  broad 
views  with  respect  to  Scripture  inter- 
pretation. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  as  pro- 
fessor of  geology,  he  began  his  task 
of  reconciliation.^  But  his  scientific 
teaching  excited  the  opposition  of  all 
who  held  that  the  Noachian  deluge  was 
a  complete  and  sufficient  explanation 
of  all  the  sand,  gravel,  and  clay  de- 
posits, containing  shells  and  bones, 
which  covered  the  face  and  caverns  of 
the  earth.  Buckland's  own  progress 
towards  the  opposite  opinion  was  grad- 
ual, for  at  first  he  distinctly  upheld  the 
popular  view.  But  as  he  came  to 
recognize  the  powerful  action  exercised 
by  ice,  he  felt  compelled  to  abandon 
the  diluvial  theory  he  had  set  out  to 
maintain.  It  was  probably  this  modi- 
fication of  his  views  which  delayed  the 
appearance  of  his  celebrated  "Bridge- 
water  Treatise  "  till  1836.  This  change, 
occurring  in  the  mind  of  so  distin- 
guished a  Churchman,  could  not  fail  to 
dispel  misgivings  felt  by  many  anxious 
minds  as  to  the  dangerous  results  of 
scientific  progress  in  the  domain  of 
geology,  and  therefore  of  science  gen- 
erally. The  value  of  bis  personal  in- 
fiuence  in  this  solitary  direction  is 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  second  chapter  of  the  treatise  just 
referred  to.  In  upholding  the  doctrine 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Bible  was  in  no 
way  to  reveal  scientific  knowledge,  but 
only  certain  religious  truths,  he  said  :  — 

We  may  fairly  ask  of  those  persons  who 
consider  physical  science  a  fit  subject  for 
revelation,  what  point  they  can  imagine 
short  of  a  communication  of  Omniscience 
at  which  such  a  revelation  might  have 
stopped,  without  imperfections  of  omis- 
sion, less  in  degree,  but  similar  in  kind,  to 
that  which  they  impute  to  the  existing  nar- 
rative of  Moses  ?  A  revelation  of  so  much 
only  of  astronomy  as  was  known  to  Coper- 
nicus would  have  seemed  imperfect  after 
the  discoveries  of  Newton,  and  a  revelation 

1  This  was  subsequently  (1823)  published  under 
the  title  **  YindioisB  Qeologiose ;  or,  the  Connection 
of  Geology  with  Keliglon  explained.*' 
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of  the  science  of  Newton  would  have  ai>- 
I>eared  defective  to  La  Place ;  a  revelation 
of  all  the  chemical  knowledge  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  would  have  been  as  deficient 
in  comparison  with  the  information  of  the 
present  day,  as  what  is  now  known  in  this 
science  will  probably  appear  before  the  ter- 
mination of  another  age.  In  the  whole 
circle  of  sciences  there  is  not  one  to  which 
this  argument  may  not  be  extended,  until 
we  should  require  from  revelation  a  full 
development  of  all  the  mysterious  agencies 
that  uphold  the  mechanism  of  the  material 
world. 

These  are  admirable  words,  and  have 
an  especial  value  at  the  present  time 
when  the  questions  raised  by  '*  the 
higher  criticism "  are  disturbing  so 
many  minds.  As  Dean  Buckland  has 
said,  the  pHndple  enunciated  can  be 
extended  to  every  science  and  in  all 
directions.  The  authorship  and  tlie 
dates  of  the  sacred  books,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  historic  and  other  statements 
contained  within  them,  can  as  little 
concern  the  formal  end  of  inspiration 
as  the  question  wlietlier  we  are  to 
regard  the  Deluge  as  not  more  than 
a  relatively  trifling  inundation,  or 
whether  the  Creation  was  such  as  men 
supposed  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  (as 
that  great  leader  of  Western  religious 
thought,  St.  Augustine,  taught)  an 
absolutely  instantaneous  act  of  divine 
power. 

Till  the  period  when  he  was  struck 
down  by  his  fatal  malady  William 
Euckland  never  ceased  to  exercise  upon 
both  theologians  and  men  of  science  a 
moderating  and  salutary  influence  —  an 
influence  which  in  many  respects  be- 
came augmented  by  his  promotion  to 
the  deanery  of  Westminster.  His  ex- 
press object,  however,  was  the  recon- 
ciliation of  science  with  Christianity. 
As  to  the  second  and  wider  question 
into  which  the  conflict  between  science 
and  religion  became  divided  —  the 
question  of  Theism  and  the  evidence 
in  nature  of  intelligent  design — Buck- 
land  took  no  part.  His  solution  of  it 
was,  of  course,  implicitly  contained  in 
his  acceptance  of  Christianity,  and  is 
also  otherwise  plainly  apparent  in  liis 
works.  But,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  he 
did  not  specially  apply  himself  to  com- 


bat the  opposite  view.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, since,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  belief  was  still  practically  universal 
that  nature  showed  plainly  on  all  sides 
indisputable  evidences  of  intelligent 
design.  Had  his  life,  with  vigor  of 
intellect,  lasted  but  five  years  longer, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  he  would  have 
been  a  most  strenuous  opponent  of 
those  who  in  England,  and  still  more 
in  Germany,  were  beginning  to  pro- 
claim Unreason  to  be  the  supreme  lord 
of  the  uuiverae. 

This  question  of  design  in  nature 
deeply  concerned  Owen,  as  the  present 
writer  well  knows.  In  niau}^  intimate 
conversations  with  the  great  anatomist 
he  never  heard  —  and  never  sought  to 
hear  —  any  distinct  statement  as  to 
Owen's  belief  concerning  Christian 
doctrines,  or  the  bearing  of  modern  sci- 
ence on  any  one  of  them  ;  though  be 
well  remembers  that,  in  one  of  the 
Hunterian  lectures  on  virginal  mater- 
nity, Sir  Bichard  expressly  deprecated 
any  opposition,  on  scientific  grounds,  to 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  Apostle's 
Creed.  But  it  was  quite  otherwise  as 
regards  the  question  of  intelligence  as 
displayed  in  nature,  and  Owen  strongly 
urged  on  those  with  whom  he  talked 
the  profound  unreasonableness  of  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  the  numer- 
ous evidences  of  design. 

Doubtless  this  turn  of  mind  disposed 
Owen  to  accept  views  akin  to  those  put 
forth  by  him  in  his  "  Archetype,"  and 
caused  him  to  fall  into  some  cn*ors  in 
his  desire  to  find  evidence  appreciable 
by  the  senses  for  certain  important 
truths.  Thus,  for  example,  his  clear 
perception  of  the  great  gulf  which 
divides  man  from  the  highest  of  the 
apes  seems  to  have  induced  him  to 
seek  out,  and  adopt  as  distinctive,  phys- 
ical characters,  which  were  mistaken 
and  misleading,  instead  of  folio wln^i: 
Buffon  and  presenting  '*  intellect "  and 
—  its  consequence  in  an  organic  intel- 
ligence —  "  speech,"  as  abundantly  dis- 
tinctive of  humanity. 

But  putting  entirely  on  one  side  his 
theory  of  the  skeleton,  his  teaching 
about  "serial  and  lateral  homolojs^y" 
opened  up  deep  views  of  organic  stinic- 
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tare  which  have  never  been,  and  can 
never  be,  refuted,  for  they  gain  strength 
as  our  knowledge  of  nature  advances. 
They  manifest,  to  those  who  have  eyes 
to  see,  the  existence  in  organisms  of  a 
mysterious  innate  force  with  most  defi- 
nite tendencies  —  but  with  results 
varying  according  to  circumstances  — 
the  recognition  of  which  imparts  to  the 
living  world  a  character  even  of  solem- 
nity. To  visit  the  Museum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  the  spirit  which 
Owen's  teaching  favored,  was  to  enter 
a  veritable  temple  of  science  —  a  shrine 
replete  with  evidences  of  a  present 
though  hidden  Deity,  revealed  through 
a  multitude  of  most  various  yet  harmo- 
nious symbols. 

Owen  was  emphatically  a  Theist  and 
an  upholder  of  sound  philosophy.  Well 
do  we  recollect  how,  when  on  one  occa- 
sion, after  discussing  John  Stuart  Mill 
and  various  forms  of  modern  meta- 
physical systems,  be  shook  his  head 
gently,  and,  smiling,  said,  '<  I  do  not 
think  the  human  mind  will  ever  get 
much  beyond  Aristotle  as  regards  phi- 
losophy." He  held,  with  Kant,  that  it 
was  absurd  even  to  think  that  any  nat- 
uralist would  ever  arise  capable  of 
explaining  so  much  as  tl>e  growth  of  a 
blade  of  grass  mechanically.  Thus  it 
was  that,  when  at  last  Darwin  and 
Wallace  promulgated  the  hypothesis  of 
natural  selection,  Owen  did  not  wel- 
come it.  It  was  not  that  he  was  at  all 
averse  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  evo- 
lution ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  its 
decided  advocate.  Long  before  the 
publication  of  Darwin's  views,  he 
wrote  to  the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges 
of  Creation"  the  following  words  :  — 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  true  searcher 
after  truth  can  have  a  prejudiced  dislike  to 
conclusions  based  upon  adequate  edifice, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  secondary  causes 
concerned  in  the  production  of  organized 
beings  upon  this  planet  would  not  only  be 
received  with  pleasure,  but  is  probably  the 
chief  end  which  the  best  anatomists  and 
I^ysiologists  have  in  view. 

We  know  also  that  he  was  confidentially 
acquainted  with  Darwin's  views  long 
before  their  publication.  He  even 
spoke  upon   the   subject  (without,  of 


course,  betraying  the  trust  confided  in 
him),  and  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  hypothesis  then  being  secretly  elab- 
orated was  not  the  key  to  that  biolog- 
ical mystery  of  mysteries,  the  origin  of 
species. 

As  surely  as  Professor  Owen  was 
thus  antecedently  indisposed  to  accept 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  so  surely 
was  Professor  Huxley  antecedently  dis- 
posed to  welcome  it.  The  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  two  naturalists  were 
strongly  contrasted.  Of  them  it  may 
be  said  what  Mr.  Huxley  has  himself 
said  of  Cuvier  and  Greoffroy  St. 
Hilaire  :  — 

The  minds  of  the  two  having  a  widely 
different  commixture  of  qualities,  the  way 
in  which  they  dealt  with  the  same  objective 
material  presented  corresponding  differ- 
ences. 

Owen  was  a  Theist,  an  Aristotelian, 
and  also  emphatically  a  vitalist.  In 
all  these  points  Professor  Huxley  de- 
clined to  affirm  Theism.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Hume,  and  his  ideal  of 
biological  science  was  mechanical. 
The  hypothesis  of  natural  selection 
was  of  course  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
by  all  those  who,  like  Haeckel,  pas- 
sionately desired  to  banish  from  the 
contemplation  of  nature  any  recogni- 
tion of  a  divine  purpose  and  every 
manifestation  of  design.  It  was  also 
welcomed  by  a  great  multitude  because 
it  seemed  to  offer  a  ''short  cut,"  as  it 
were,  to  the  heart  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lem of  natural  science.  This  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  it 
seemed  to  afford  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  those  curious  facts  of  geograph- 
ical distribution  and  embryology,  as 
well  as  the  relations  found  to  exist 
between  them  and  the  forms  of  extinct 
life  revealed  by  geology,  which  science 
had  recently  discovered  and  was  seek- 
ing to  explain.  It  also  explained 
zoological  affinities  by  a  blood  relation- 
ship, and  offered  a  new  basis  for  bio- 
logical classification.  It  thus  effected 
the  most  momentous  intellectual  trans* 
formation  of  the  age.  Before  Darwin, 
the  teleologists  held  a  manifestly  im- 
pregnable  position.    The   adaptations 
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of  organ  to  organ  and  organism  to 
organism  were  both  so  undeniable  as 
to  fact  and  so  inexplicable  as  to  means, 
that  almost  all  men  followed  Kant  in 
believing  that  any  attempt  to  attain 
to  a  mechanical  explanation,  which 
should  render  a  belief  in  '^  design " 
unnecessary,  could  only  result  in  ab- 
surd failure.  But  the  promulgation  of 
the  theoiy  that  the  most  wonderful 
adaptations  of  structure  and  the  most 
divergent  peculiarities  of  organization 
could  all  be  explained  by  the  conserva- 
tion in  the  struggle  for  life  of  minute 
fortuitous  variations  transmitted  to  off- 
spring, absolutely  changed  the  situa- 
tion. The  idea  of  purpose  seemed  at 
once  superfluous,  and  Haeckel  coined  a 
special  word  to  denote  a  science  of  the 
^^  purposelessness  "  of  a  multitude  of 
structures.^ 

The  new  hypothesis  struck  the  most 
dangerous  blow  at  Theism  which  any 
living  man  has  witnessed.  Not  tliat 
Mr.  Darwin  had  the  intention  of  aim- 
ing such  a  stroke.  Great  as  a  man  of 
science,  he  made  no  claim  to  be  a  phi- 
losopher; but  he  keenly  desired  the 
success  of  his  hypothesis,  and  his  great 
personal  influence  contributed  impor- 
tantly to  its  triumph.  And  its  success 
has  been  great.  With  natural  selec- 
tion all  at  first  seems  so  very  easy  and 
obvious.  But  is  it?  The  very  fact 
that  the  conception  offered  so  very 
easy  a  solution  of  so  great  a  problem, 
while  it  made  the  theory  attractive  to 
the  multitude,  could  hardly  fail  to 
arouse  distrust  and  scepticism  in  intel- 
lects of  wider  range  and  deeper  pene- 
tration. 

Owen,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  at- 
tempted deliberately  and  exhaustively 
to  refute  the  hypothesis,  nor  did  he 
enter  into  any  prolonged  public  con- 
troversy with  its  author.  But  he 
stated  his  own  views,  declaring  >  that 
species  change  '^  by  virtue  of  inherent 
tendencies  ;  "  adding  that  such  '^  suc- 
cession of  species  by  continuously 
operating  law  is  not "  a  *'  blind  opera- 
tion," but  rather  intimates  ^*a  precon- 
ceived    progress,"    and     that     such 

>  I>y8teleology. 

a  AlUitomjFof  Vertobratei,  roL  ill.,  p.  806  tt  itq. 


evolution,  proceeding  <<  towards  a  fore* 
seen  goal,"  shows  in  its  *^  broad  fea- 
tures "  '^  the  unmistakable  impress  of 
divine  volition."    Beyond  such  utter- 
ances as  these  he  confined  himself  to 
a   few   protests   and   objections  —  not 
always  free  from  sarcasm.    Neverthe- 
less, his  almost  passive  opposition  and 
his  personal  infiuence  have  had  their 
effect  in  the  conflict ;  and  as  he  passed 
away  with  his  mind  in  this  respect  un- 
changed, it  can  now  be  said  that  the 
greatest  English  comparative  anatomist 
of  this  century  has,  after  a  considera- 
tion of  the  hypothesis  for  more  than 
the  duration  of  an    entire  generation, 
continuously   and   finally  rejected   it. 
This  we  believe  to  be  the  gi*eatest  and 
most  important  aspect  of  Sir  Bichard 
Owen's  whole  teaching  and  life.     But 
a  book  was  published  by  another  natu- 
ralist, St.  George  Mivart,*  which  en- 
tered into  the  controversy  with  some 
fulness  of  anatomical  and  physiological 
detail ;    and    witli    that    work    Owen 
warmly    sympathized.       It     certainly 
brought  forward  objections  which  have 
not  been  refuted,  and  some  which  have 
never  even  been  replied  to.    Both  this 
author  and  Sir  Eichard  Owen  labored 
to  show  that  there  is  no  antagonism 
whatever  between    evolution   and    re- 
ligion, and  tried  thus  to  remove  any 
needless  mental  disquietude  and  inane 
opposition  to  science.    Of  course,  no 
truly    scientific     man     could     oppose 
natural  selection  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  of  its  manifest  insufi&ciency 
as  an  explanation  of  facts.    But  its  in- 
sufi&ciency  in  this  respect  is  now  pro- 
claimed    by     various     rising    young 
naturalists,    who    sympathize     rather 
with  Lamarck  than  with  Darwin,  while 
it  is  with  Lamarckism  rather  than  Dar- 
winism that  Owen's  own  evolutionary 
views  better  accorded. 

The  widely  popular  hypothesis  to 
which  Owen  remained  persistently  op* 
posed  has  of  late  years  been  vigorously 
advocated  in  two  diverse  modes  by  two 
zealous  disciples  of  the  late  Mr.  Dar- 
win, Romanes  and  Weismann. 

Owen  held  strongly  (and  fitly  as  a 

*  The  GenesiB  of  SpeoleSi  London,  1830. 
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follower  of  Aristotle)  that  an  impassa- 
ble gulf  separates  the  highest  faculties 
of  the  brute  creatioa  from  the  self-con- 
scious intellect  of  man.  If  such  is 
indeed  the  case,  if  the  difference  is,  as 
Darwin  taught,  a  difference  not  only  of 
degree  but  of  kind,  the  action  of  natu- 
ral selection  ceases  to  be  a  possible 
cause  for  the  origin  of  the  human  race. 
This  result  was  clearly  seen  by  the  co- 
author of  the  hypothesis.  Dr.  Wallace, 
who  has  represented  that  origin  as  due 
to  the  agency  of  nothing  less  than  in- 
visible intelligence.  The  radical  dis- 
tinctness of  intellect  from  sense  is 
therefore  a  crucial  test  of  the  validity 
of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  but  it  is 
a  question  very  generally  neglected  or 
treated  in  the  most  superficial  manner. 
Yet  it  is  strange  that  men  of  science 
who  seek  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  their  highest  intellectual  powers 
so  commonly  neglect  to  gain  any  real 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  those 
very  powers  they  so  constantly  bring 
into  play. 

The  late  Professor  Romanes  was 
very  favorably  distinguished  from  all 
other  conspicuous  upholders  of  Dar- 
winism in  that  he  strenuously  endeav- 
ored, with  admirable  perseverance,  to 
obtain  a  grasp  of  this  neglected  sub- 
ject, to  make  clear  to  his  readers  the 
essential  similarity  he  believed  to  exist 
between  our  reason  and  the  highest 
psychical  powers  of  animals.  He  was 
combated  by  Professor  St.  George 
Mivart,  who  has  specially  striven  to 
make  evident  the  essential  distinctness 
of  human  language,  whether  oral  or 
only  that  of  gesture,  from  the  manifes- 
tations by  animals  of  their  feelings  and 
emotions  —  whether  by  sounds  or  other* 
wise.^  If,  as  we  believe,  the  victory 
rests  with  the  latter  of  the  two  com- 
batants,— if,  that  is,  the  fundamental 
distinctness  of  the  human  faculty  has 
been  vindicated,  —  the  future  estima- 
tion of  Sir  Bichard  Owen  cannot  but  be 
increased  by  the  failure  of  the  Darwin- 
ian hypothesis  to  stand  the  most  crucial 
test  of  its  validity.    His  lifelong  rejec- 

1  Bee  "  Mental  Byolvtion  in  Man/'  by  G.  J.  Ro- 
manes (London,  1883),  and  **  The  Origin  of  Human 
Seaaon,"  by  St.  George  Miyart  (London,  1889). 


tion  of  the  theory  which  once  obscured 
his  renown  will  have  received  in  one 
essential  particular  a  triumphant  vindi- 
cation. 

As  to  the  other  zealous  disciple  of 
Darwin  —  Professor  Weismanu  of  Frei- 
burg—  we  have  so  recently  reviewed 
his  writings^  that  we  need  say  little 
about   his   hypotheses  here.     It  will 
suffice  to  remind  readers  of  the  Quar- 
terly  JReview  that  Weismaun's  hypoth- 
esis  was   and    is,    that   a   generative 
substance,    termed    by    him    ^' germ- 
plasm,"  is  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  to  which  are  due  every 
character   and   potentiality    of    every 
organism,  and  that  the  origin  of  every 
species  may  be  exclusively  traced  to 
minute    fortuitous    variations   in    the 
germplasm  itself.    He  denied,  and  de- 
nies, that  any  new  character,  acquired 
during  the  lifetime  of  a  parent,  can 
possibly  be  transmitted  to  its  posterity, 
since  he  affirms  that  there  is  an  abso- 
lute distinction  between  the  perennial 
and  potentially  immortal  substance,  or 
'*  germplasm,"  and   every  other  part 
and  constituent  of  any  and  every  ani- 
mal and  plant.    We  refer  here  to  Pro- 
fessor Weismann's   teaching   for  two 
reasons  :  (1)  its  relation  to  antecedent 
teaching  of  Sir  Bichard  Owen,  and  (2) 
the    probable    consequences    of    this 
teaching  on  Owen's  future  renown. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  article  just 
referred  to,  that  a  great  injustice  had 
been  done  to  Owen  by  English  critics. 
While  lauding  Professor  Weismann, 
they  failed  to  make  any  reference  to 
the  work  *  of  their  aged  and  illustrious 
compatriot,  who,  m  his  attempt  to  ex- 
plain a  sexual  generation  as  it  occurs 
in  animals  and  plants,  in  many  respccta 
actually  anticipated  the  ideas  of  the 
Freiburg  professor.  The  probable  con- 
sequences of  Weismann's  teaching  are, 
however,  more  important  to  Owen^s 
renown  than  this  failure  to  give  him 
his  due  honor.  In  his  denial  of  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters, 
Weismann  altogether  separates  himself 

*  See  the  article  on  "  The  Beginning  and  the  End 
of  Life,"  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1880,. 
p.  370. 

*  On  Parthenogenesis,  1849. 
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from  the  school  of  Lamarck,  and  he 
has  also  separated  himself  from  the 
teaching  of  Darwiu.  The  latter  relied 
upon  such  characters  as  aids  to  the 
formation  of  new  species,  and  thus 
Weismann  makes  it  very  much  more 
difficult  to  understand  how  natural 
selection  can  suffice  for  the  task  as- 
signed to  it.  But  in  another  point  he 
agrees  with  Darwin,  and  differs  from 
Owen,  in  that  he  represents  minute 
living  particles,  which  he  calls  *^hio- 
phors  "  (like  the  ''gemmules  "  of  Dar- 
win), to  be  the  casual  agents  whereby 
parental  characters  are  transmitted  and 
every  new  organism  built  up.  A  num- 
ber of  biologists  —  such  as  N&geli,  Els- 
berg,  Haeckel,  Th.  Engelman,  Vries, 
Wiesner,  and  others  —  have  also  orig- 
inated speculative  hypotheses  assigning 
to  one  or  other  set  of  material  particles 
the  function  which  Weismann  assigus 
to  his  "  biophora." 

In  opposition  to  Weismann^s  view 
stands  the  Parthenogeuetic  liypothesis 
of  Owen.  Without  necessarily  endors- 
ing the  theory,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  it  had,  at  any  rate,  one  advantage 
over  all  those  just  referred  to,  in  that 
Owen  assigned  efficient  causation  not  to 
pai-ticles  of  matter,  but  to  an  immanent 
living  force.  His  persistent  adherence 
to  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  ani- 
mated nature  (that  each  organism  is 
the  seat  of  a  peculiar,  immanent,  and 
individuating  force)  will,  we  are  confi- 
dent, greatly  redound  to  his  honor 
when  the  growing  reaction  against  a 
mechanical  theoiy  of  the  universe  has 
fully  developed  itself.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  briefly  refer  to  physi- 
ological details  here,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  mechanical  and  chemical  the- 
ories of  exchange  and  modification  of 
substances  in  our  renal  and  hepatic 
organs,  and  in  every  breath  we  draw, 
have  broken  down,  and  it  has  become 
evident  that  a  physically  inexplicable 
vital  energy  is  active  in  every  instance. 

Wonderful  changes  are  also  taking 
place  with  respect  to  beliefs  which 
seemed  to  have  become  permanently 
incorporated  in  biology.  The  "  cell- 
theory  "  of  Schleiden  and  Schwann  (a 
remarkable  gain  to  science,  however  its 


significance  may  have  been  exagger- 
ated) was  for  a  time  thought  to  have 
brought  us  within  a  meaaurable  dis- 
tance of  an  explanation  of  life,  and 
ultimately  led  to  a  division  of  organ- 
isms into  two  great  groups,  the  *'  one- 
celled'*  and  the  *'  many -celled  "  — ani* 
mals  which  each  consist  of  but  one 
{Protozoa),  and  animals  formed  of 
many  cells  {Metazoa).  Not  only  have 
these  two  groups  come  to  be  regarded 
as  separated  by  a  great  chasm,  but  it 
has  been  accepted  as  a  corollary  from 
this  doctrine  that  no  part  or  organ  pos- 
sessed by  a  member  of  one  g^up  can 
possibly  correspond  with,  or  belong  to, 
the  same  category  as  any  part  or  oi^gan 
possessed  by  a  member  of  the  other 
group.  Another  result  also  ensued. 
After  it  became  known  that  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Uie  germ  of  every  Meta- 
zoan  —  from  a  sponge  to  a  man  —  there 
is  first  a  single  cell,  which  subdivides 
again  and  again,  the  multitude  of  cells 
so  produced  arranging  themselves  in 
layers  and  producing  in  orderly  fashion 
the  germinating  embryo,  a  special 
'^  mosaic  "  theory  of  germination  arose. 
According  to  this  view,  each  cell  is  the 
bearer  of  the  materials  for  a  special 
fragment  of  the  future  organism.  It 
has,  however,  been  recently  discovered 
that  when  the  egg  of  some  animals  has 
begun  to  subdivide,  a  skilfully  sepa- 
rated subdivision  will  grow  into  a 
half -sized,  quarter-sized,  or  even  yet 
smaller,  embryo,  according  to  the  stage 
of  segmentation  attained  by  the  ovum 
operated  on,  thus  refuting  the  *^  mo- 
saic" theoiy.  Finally,  Mr.  C.  O. 
Whitman  now  maintains,^  deliberately 
and  with  very  solid  arguments,  ^<  the 
inadequacy"  of  the  whole  '' cell- 
theory,"  and  has  successfully  showu 
that  the  value  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween an  organism  formed  of  one  cell 
and  another  formed  of  many  cells  has 
been  enormously  exaggerated,  as  well 
as  that  a  structure    formed  within    a 

1  See  Biological  Lectures  (18d3),  p.  100,  Boston, 
1S94:  *'I  see  no  escape  from  it,  ^e  oonduslon  ia 
forced  upon  us,  that  the  formation  of  the  embryo 
is  not  controlled  by  the  form  of  clearage,  the 
plastic  forces  need  no  cell-boundaries,  but  mould 
the  germ  mass,  regardless  of  the  waj  it  is  out  up 
into  cells." 
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Protozoan  may  really  correspond  with 
another  formed  from  many  cells  in  the 
body  of  a  Metazoan. 

Further  reaction  is  taking  place  with 
respect  to  various  superficial  explana- 
tions of  the  characters  which  living 
organisms  present  to  our  observation 
—  explanations  offered  in  support  of 
the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection. 
Thus  the  bright  colors  of  many  crea- 
tures, such  OS  those  of  various  cater- 
pillars, have  been  asserted  to  act  as  a 
«^  warniug  '^  to  those  who  would  attack 
them  that  they  are  hurtful  or  distaste- 
ful as  food.  Other  colors  and  markings 
are  explained  by  ^*  mimicry,"  or  an 
assumption  by  harmless  creatures  of 
the  livety  of  hurtful  ones  living  in  their 
vicinity,  such  assumption  causing  the 
mimickers  to  escape  attack  and  destruc- 
tion. Another  theory  is  that  the  shape, 
color,  perfume,  and  nectar  of  flowers 
are  all  exclusively  due  to  their  utility 
in  attracting  insects,  the  visits  of  which 
lire  useful  as  aids  to  fertilization.  Yet 
one  more  such  superficial  explana- 
tion is  that  which  would  account  for 
the  brilliant  colors  of  male  or  female 
animals  by  the  persistent  choice  of 
them  for  mates  by  individual  animals 
of  the  opposite  sex,  whose  taste  con- 
tinues unvarying  for  many  generations. 
Now,  obviously,  if  under  all  these  cat- 
egories there  are  even  but  a  small 
number  of  phenomena  which  defy  ex- 
planation by  the  simple  mechanical 
hypothesis  in  each  case  suggested,  it  is. 
obvious  that  the  effect  in  such  instances 
must  be  due  to  some  other  cause,  and 
it  necessarily  foUpws  that  the  cause 
which  has  x)roduced  them  in  these 
cases  may  have  produced  them  in  the 
others  also. 

On  all  sides  facts  are  coming  to  light 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to,  and  are 
indeed  irreconcilable  with,  that  short 
and  easy  mode  of  explanation — the 
mechanics  of  natural  selection.  The 
true  nature  of  the  organic  world,  the 
innate  properties  of  what  we  know  as 
^^  elements,"  and  the  diverse  qualities 
of  the  substances  resultiug  from  their 
union,  alike  defy  any  such  explanation. 
The  origin  of  life,  the  first  thrill  of 
sensation  and  the  dawn  of  conscious 
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intelligence,  as  well  as  the  first  percep- 
tion of  good  and  evil,  not  only  remain 
as  inscrutable  as  ever,  but  the  many 
recent  attempts  made  to  obtain  an  ex- 
planation of  them  have  only  served  to 
bring  out  more  conspicuously  their 
profound  inscrutability.  The  ultimate 
constitution  of  matter,  the  origin  and 
nature  of  vitality,  feeling,  and  con- 
sciousness, as  well  as  the  intimate  proc- 
esses of  life,  growth,  and  reproduction, 
and  the  true  cause  of  the  origin  of  spe- 
cies, will,  we  believe,  persistently  re- 
main quite  inexplicable,  though  science 
will  ever  be  fruitfully  employed  in 
elucidating  more  and  more  the  means 
and  processes  of  vital  activity  and  or- 
ganic change.  The  mystery  of  instinct, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Darwin  and 
his  disciples,  remains  absolutely  insol- 
uble ;  and,  instead  of  being  capable  of 
explanation  by  any  other  organic  ac- 
tions, vital  activities — such  as  those  of 
growth,  repair  of  injuries,  reproduction 
of  lost  parts,  the  development  of  the 
embryo  and  new  kinds  of  animal  life  — 
are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  essentially 
belonging  to  its  own  category.  The 
repair  of  its  broken  web  by  the  spider, 
the  instinctive  casting  off  by  a  crab  of 
a  mutilated  limb  just  at  that  point 
whence  its  renovation  can  take  place, 
the  arrangement  by  an  insect  of  condi- 
tions suitable  not  to  its  own  life  but 
that  of  a  progeny  it  will  never  see  — 
each  and  all  belong  fundamentally  to 
the  same  group  of  activities  as  do  proc- 
esses of  organic  repair  and  embryonic 
development.  He  who  could  fully  un- 
dei-stand  instinct  would  possess  a  key 
capable  of  unlocking  all  the  mysteries 
of  organic  nature.  These  facts  and 
relations  have  recently  been  recog- 
nized, more  distinctly  than  ever,  as 
possessing  the  deep  and  far-reaching 
significance  they  undoubtedly  do  pos- 
sess. 

See,  then,  the  enormous  change 
which  is  taking  place  now,  in  contrast 
with  the  revolution  which  Owen 
witnessed,  but  was  unable  to  avert ! 
Before  1858  nature  was  univei-sally 
regarded  as  replete  with  purposes. 
Since  then  such  a  conception  has  been 
more  and  more  banished,  till  at  last  (as 
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Lord  Salisbury  reminded  us  in  bis 
admirable  address  at  Oxford)  ''  design  " 
is  represented  as  an  idea  absolutely 
fatal  to  any  biological  hypotbesis.  It 
has  been  declared  to  be  so  by  tbat  most 
notable  framer  of  gratuitous  bypoth- 
eses,  Professor  Weismann,  who  has  so 
stretched  the  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion tbat  it  is  visibly  cracking  on  every 
side. 

The  ancient  struggle  between  those 
who  uphold  a  mechanical  conception 
of  the  universe  and  those  who  regard 
it  as  veiling  the  activity  of  a  super- 
human intelligence,  the  existence  of 
which  it  yet  reveals,  has  been  now  and 
again  temporarily  decided  by  some 
memorable  pronouncement.  Such  an 
one  was  that  made  by  Aristotle,  when, 
by  his  philosophy  of  nature,  he  refuted 
those  mechauical  materialists  —  and 
amongst  them  notably  Empedocles  — 
who  had  anticipated  and  enunciated 
the  principle  of  natural  selection. 
Citing  their  contention,  he  says  :  <'For 
when  the  very  same  combinations  hap- 
pened to  be  produced  which  the  law  of 
final  causes  would  have  called  into  be- 
ing, those  combinations  which  proved 
to  be  advantageous  to  the  organisms 
were  preserved ;  while  those  which 
were  not  advantageous  perished,  and 
still  perish  like  the  Minotaurs  and 
Sphinxes  of  Empedocles."^  This  was 
the  practically  Darwinian  position 
which  Aristotle,  like  bis  follower, 
Owen,  considered  and  rejected,  main- 
tainiug  the  doctrine  of  final  causation, 
and  the  omnipresent  existence  of  de- 
sign in  nature. 

It  is  that  same  conviction  of  purpose 
in  creation  which  in  our  century  has 
undergone  an  almost  total  eclipse,  ow- 
ing to  the  objections  and  arguments 
directed  against  it  drawn  from  the  facts 
of  geology,  geography,  variation,  hered- 
ity, the  struggle  for  life,  sexual  prefer- 
ences, rudimentary  structures,  mimicry, 
organic  interrelations  (e.(^.,  of  flowers 
and  insects),  and  the  evident  affinities 
recognized  in  classification.  More  ap- 
parently convincing  arguments,  sus- 
tained by  more  capable  men  of  science, 
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it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine.  Yet 
it  is  in  spite  of  and  against  even  these, 
that  a  reaction  is  setting  in  on  all  sides, 
largely  promoted  indeed  by  men  who 
appear  to  be  unconscious  of  the  out- 
come of  their  own  efforts.  Victory 
over  such  opponents  as  have  upheld 
the  cause  of  natural  selection  may  well 
result  in  once  more  setting  on  one  side 
the  doctrines  of  Democritus  and  Em- 
pedocles, for  another  series  of  centu- 
ries. Vast  indeed  will  be  the  gratitude 
due  to  Darwin  for  having  by  his  hy- 
pothesis of  natural  selection  occasioned 
so  triumphant  a  demonstration  of  that 
profound  teleology  and  manifest  ^  de- 
sign," which  are  present  not  only  at 
the  root  and  origin  of  nature,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  activities. 
The  ideas  promulgated  by  Owen,  his 
''  ordained  becoming "  of  organisms, 
his  belief  in  '^  final  causes,"  the  evi- 
dent realization  in  nature  of  ^'divine 
prototypal  ideas,"  and  the  facts  that 
the  physiological  phenomena  of  each 
living  being  are  the  results  of  an  im- 
manent and  individual  force  dominat- 
ing it,  will  not  only  be  justified  but 
recognized  as  necessary  truths.  Then, 
in  due  time,  there  will  doubtless  arise 
a  master  in  both  science  and  philoso- 
phy  who  will  be  able  to  gather  together 
and  present  to  our  gaze  the  main  facts 
of  inorganic,  organic,  and  rational  life 
in  one  harmonious  picture.  Such  a 
man — a  new  Aristotle  —  will  be  able 
to  put  before  us  a  conception  of  the 
universe  which  shall  accord  with  the 
evidence  of  our  senses,  our  intellectual 
intuitions,  our  ethical  perceptions,  and 
our  highest  conceptions  of  what  is 
good,  beautiful,  and  true.  Of  such  a 
philosopher,  the  venerable  anatomist 
whose  views  we  have  here  endeavored 
to  describe,  will  be  hereafter  regarded 
as  a  prophetic  precursor.  He,  though 
always  eagerly  seeking  for  fresh  light, 
stood  firmly  'Mn  the  old  paths,"  in 
spite  of  the  fiood  which  would  fain 
have  carried  him  away.  For  this  firm- 
ness he  has  for  a  time  suffered  dis- 
esteem,  but,  as  in  many  previous 
instances,  that  which  his  contempora- 
ries least  appreciated  will,  we  are  per^ 
suaded,  hereafter  largely  add   to   his 
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iame,  if  it  does  not  even  constitute  his 
greatest  glory.  However  this  may  he, 
all  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  our  age  must  agree  in  accord- 
ing to  him  a  high  meed  of  praise,  and 
in  recognizing  that  for  the  mere  dis- 
coveiy  and  enunciation  of  scientific 
facts,  apart  from  the  higher  influence 
they  exerted  on  their  contemporaiies, 
the  world  w'Jl  be  ever  deeply  indebted 
to  the  persevering  labors  of  William 
Buckland  and  Sir  Eichard  Owen. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THB  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING. 

"  But  what  do  you  want  to  do  ?  "  de- 
manded the  general  angrily.  '^What 
is  the  good  of  a  ten-pound  note  to  a 
pauper  ?  I  ask  you  that,  Matilda,  and 
you  can't  answer  me.  If  you  could 
give  the  girl  a  thousand  pounds  — 
something  that  could  be  invested  and 
give  her  a  fraction  of  an  income  —  it 
would  be  all  very  well.  But  what  in 
the  name  of  fortune  is  the  use  of  stav- 
ing off  the  workhouse  for  two  or  three 
weeks  with  a  dole  of  a  ten-pound 
note  ?  " 

"  My  dear  William,  you  have  totally 
missed  the  mark,"  replied  his  inter- 
locutrix calmly.  ''  There  is  no  talk  of 
a  ten-pound  note,  for  Theodora 
wouldn't  accept  money ;  nor  of  the 
workhouse,  for  she  would  sooner  take 
service  as  a  kitchen-maid  than  think  of 
such  a  thing.  But  the  poor  child  is  in 
great  grief ;  and  even  if  she  had  the 
heart  to  walk  from  her  father's  grave 
into  a  governess's  situation,  it  wouldn't 
be  decent.  All  I  want  is  to  see  her  in 
a  place  of  shelter  till  she  is  a  little  more 
fitted  to  cope  with  the  world." 

''  And  may  I  ask  what  asylum  is  go- 
ing to  have  the  honor  of  receiving  Miss 
Brakespear  ?  "  asked  the  general. 

He  was  a  tall,  spare  man  ;  his  face 
was  like  a  lion's  face,  and  he  had  the 
qualities  which  are  usually  supposed  to 
belong  to  lions.  He  was  brave  to  au- 
dacity, and  on  occasions  he  could  be 
generous  to  a  fault ;  but  he  was  nar- 
row-minded, and  prone  to  be  irritable. 


His  sister  was  tall  and  spare  too,  but 
there  her  likeness  to  her  brother 
ceased.  For  she  possessed  nothing  of 
his  impetuosity  and  cross  temper,  none 
of  his  prejudices  and  limitations. 

It  was  a  question  in  the  neighbor- 
hood whether  the  general's  bluster 
governed  Miss  de  Laury,  or  whether 
Miss  de  Laury's  composure  and  little 
shafts  of  satire  governed  the  general. 
But  the  general's  son,  Arthur,  and  the 
servants  knew,  and  they  consequently 
possessed  their  happy  souls  in  peace. 

Miss  de  Laury  did  not  immediately 
answer  the  general's  question,  and  he 
therefore  grumbled  on. 

*«  I  never  liked  Brakespear,"  he  said. 
"  It  was  he  who  ruined  Arthur's  career, 
and  I've  never  forgiven  him,  and  I 
never  shall.  A  fool  and  a  maniac  t 
What  did  he  mean  by  poking  his  head 
into  a  disease  that  no  man  under-^ 
stands  ?  " 

"It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr.  Brakespear  died  before  his. 
researches  were  complete,"  remarked 
Miss  de  Laury.  "  If  he  had  discov- 
ered how  to  prevent  cancer,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
benefactors." 

"  Humph  I  A  man  has  no  business 
to  set  up  for  a  public  benefactor  when 
he  has  burdened  himself  with  a  private 
family.  What  did  the  fellow  mean  by 
leaving  his  orphan  on  the  parish  ? 
He  was  not  only  a  fool  and  madman  — 
he  was  a  scoundrel  I  "  cried  the  gen- 
eral. 

"Theodora  is  not  on  the  parish," 
observed  Miss  de  Laury.  "  She  has 
ie500. 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  I "  ex- 
claimed the  general.  "  How  can  any 
woman  live  on  the  interest  of  i8500? 
I  ask  you,  Matilda,  whether  you  could 
live  on  the  interest  of  £500  ?  I  tell 
you,  the  man  was  a  scoundrel  I  " 

"  I  certainly  could  not  live  on  the 
interest  of  i8500,  nor  can  Theodora," 
said  Miss  de  Laury.  "But  luckily 
she  is  young,  and  when  her  first  sorrow 
is  past  she  will  be  able  to  work.  Be- 
sides, there  are  other  possibilities." 

"  I  know ;  you  refer  to  Arthur. 
Once  for  all,  Matilda,  let  me  assure 
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you  thai  if  Arthur  is  ever  ass  enough 
to  marry  Miss  Brakespear,  I  cut  him 
out  of  my  will.  Isn't  it  enough  that 
the  father  has  turned  my  own  boy  into 
a  medical  man  ?  He  shall  never  marry 
the  girl." 

'^  Arthur  is  enthusiastically  fond  of 
his  profession,  William." 

''  Exactly.  He  is  going  to  follow  in 
Brakespear's  footsteps  and  ruin  him- 
self in  research.  But  I'll  put  my  foot 
down  upon  it  at  once.  Brakespear's 
influence  was  pernicious  enough.  He 
shall  never  marry  Brakespear's  daugh- 
ter.   Do  you  hear  ?  " 

**  I  hear.  But  I  can't  promise  that 
Arthur  will  heed.  Young  men  usually 
go  their  own  way." 

<^  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  Arthur 
is  seriously  attached  to  Miss  Brake- 
jspear  ?  " 

"  Very  seriously,  I  believe." 

*'  Matilda,  do  you  mean  to  insinuate 
that  they  are  engaged  ?  " 

^'  Not  at  all.  Arthur  would  do  noth- 
ing dishonorable  ;  and  it  would  hardly 
be  honorable  of  him  to  propose  to  a 
girl  before  he  has  finished  his  educa- 
tion." 

^*But  you  imply  that  he  means  to 
propose  to  her  as  soon  as  he  is  settled 
in  life?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Then  they  may  both  go  to  the 
devil  I "  cried  the  general. 

"I  don't  think  there  will  be  any 
need,"  said  Miss  de  Laury.  "  Arthur 
will  have  his  mother's  money  when  he 
is  five-and-twenty,  and  you  cannot  re- 
scind your  promise  of  buying  him  a 
practice.  They  will  be  poor,  but  poor 
people  are  often  very  happy." 

The  general  sank  down  in  a  chair 
with  a  groan.  His  arms  hung  down  ; 
his  legs  fell  apart ;  there  was  an  air  of 
defeat  about  his  melancholy  face  and 
about  his  long  limbs  that  seemed  un- 
able to  bear  their  own  weight. 

Miss  do  Laury  went  on  knitting. 

"  Tea  will  be  here  in  a  minute,"  she 
said,  as  if  tea  were  her  only  thought. 

"  It's  80  maddening  to  see  one's  son 
throw  himself  away  —  one's  only  son," 
said  the  poor  general  pntheiically. 
"  Why  couldn't  he  have  taken  a  fancy 


to  Jessie  Thurton  ?  A  bright,  pretty, 
piquante  creature  like  that.  One  would 
think  a  young  man  would  jump  at  such 
a  girl !  " 

"  Yes  ;  the  vagaries  of  love  are  very 
strange,"  said  Miss  de  Laury. 

"  I  can't  think  how  he  ever  looked  at 
that  girl  of  Brakespear's  ?  " 

"  She  is  pretty,  William." 

"  Freity  !  She  is  the  most  awkward 
woman  I  ever  saw." 

"  You  make  her  nervous  ;  you  stare 
at  her,  and  glare  at  her,  and  ask  her 
abrupt  questions ;  and  she  is  shy  and 
sensitive,  and  can't  bear  it.  She  is  ex- 
ceedingly clever,  and  very  good." 

"She  can't  be  good,"  asserted  the 
general. 

"  Gar  je<le  dis  et  le  r^p^te, 
On  n^est  pas  bon  quand  on  est  bdte," 

he  quoted. 

"Do  you  call  her  6^tef "  said  Miss 
de  Lauiy  sweetly. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  maintained  the  gen- 
eral. "  You  may  try  to  frustrate  me  as 
much  as  ever  you  like,  Matilda  ;  but  I 
tell  you  plainly  I  shall  not  leave  my 
money  to  the  possible  children  of  Miss 
Brakespear." 

"I  don't  ask  you  to  do  so.  All  I 
want  is  a  little  breathing-time  for  Uiis 
poor  child." 

"Ah,  I  forgot.  You  were  going  to 
tell  me  of  some  asylum  where  she  could 
be  temporarily  received." 

"  Yes,  William.  I  want  her  to  come 
here." 

The  general  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Here  /  "  he  ejaculated. 

His  voice  sounded  like  a  roar.  He 
was  more  leonine  than  ever. 

"Yes — here,"  repeated  Miss  de 
Laury. 

"  No,"  thundered  the  general. 

"  I  wish  to  have  her  close  to  me,  so 
that  I  may  advise  and  help  her." 

"  She  shall  not  come,  I  tell  you." 

"And  she  wants  a  woman's  care, 
which  I  can  give  her." 

"  But  I  won't  have  her  I " 

"  And,  in  fact,  I  have  set  my  heart 
upon  it." 

"  Matilda,  I  ask  you,  is  this  house 
yours  or  mine  ?  " 
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Yours,  certainly.  But  I  am  the 
mistress  of  it  and  regulate  its  affairs." 

'^  From  henceforth  I  mean  to  do  that 
myself." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  Well,  I  wish  you  joy 
of  it.  I  often  get  tired  of  counting  out 
the  dirty  table-clothes,  and  giving  out 
the  rice,  and  ordering  your  gruel  when 
you  have  a  cold,  and " 

"Be  quiet,  Matilda  I  Of  course  I 
don't  mean  all  that.  I  mean  I  intend 
to  settle  who  stays  under  my  roof." 

'^  That  you  can't  do  absolutely.  You 
can  keep  people  from  coming,  you 
can't  keep  them  from  going.  If  you 
won't  have  Theodora  here,  I  shall  take 
rooms  for  myself  and  her  at  Simpson's 
farm." 

"You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort, 
Matilda.  You  cannot  create  a  scan- 
dal." 

"  Then  I  must  have  Theodora  here." 

"  She  will  worry  me  to  death." 

"  You  need  only  see  her  at  meals." 

"She  will  break  everything  in  the 
house." 

"  Not  if  you  treat  her  kindly." 

"  Well  I  "  he  groaned,  "  I  suppose  I 
must  endure  it.  You  are  a  very  un- 
feeling woman,  Matilda,  but  you  never 
had  the  slightest  sympathy  for  me. 
But  look  here  I  One  thing  I  do  insist 
upon,"  he  said,  beginning  to  stride  up 
and  down  the  room.  "  What  day  does 
Arthur  come  home  ?  " 

"The  1st  of  August." 

"Very  well  then.  Miss  Brakespear 
may  come  here  till  the  31st  of  July, 
but  on  that  day  she  must  go,  if  I  turn 
her  out  of  the  house  with  my  own 
hands." 

"Just  so,"  said  Miss  de  Laury 
quietly. 

She  never  celebrated  her  victories 
with  flags  and  drums.  True,  she  al- 
ways told  her  confidantes  that  she 
fought  with  her  brother  not  in  order  to 
get  her  own  way  but  to  make  him  do 
as  he  should ;  so  ii  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  contemplation  of  the  general's 
virtue  delighted  her  sufficiently.  At 
all  events,  when  her  adversary  had 
retired  from  the  field,  baffled  and  de- 
feated, she  always  suffered  him  to  draw 
up  articles  of  peace   not  disadvanta- 


geous to  himself,  making,  however,  a 
mental  reservation  to  break  the  said 
articles  when  the  need  should  arise. 
For  the  moment,  however,  she  bore  her 
honors  meekly,  without  elation  or  con- 
tempt. She  was  one  of  those  who  can 
conquer  and  not  boast. 

Soon  after  this  passage  of  arms, 
in  which  the  gaUant  general  was  ut- 
terly discomfited  by  one  imperturbable 
woman,  Theodom  Brakespear  was  in- 
troduced into  the  general's  household. 
The  poor  girl  was  in  deep  mourning 
and  in  still  deeper  grief.  Not  only  had 
she  lost  her  father  and  her  home, 
but  slie  was  suddenly  foiled  in  her 
ambition.  Dr.  Brakespear  had  been 
but  forty-five,  and  it  had  seemed  to 
him  and  to  his  daughter  that,  long  be- 
fore he  was  old,  he  must  have  wrested 
from  the  terrible  disease,  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  whole  mind,  all  its 
secrets,  and  not  only  poured  upon  the 
world  incalculable  benefits,  but  raised 
himself  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame. 
It  was  not  to  be.  A  fall  from  his 
horse,  serious  internal  injuries  sus- 
tained, death  rapidly  ensuing ;  such 
was  the  history  of  the  gifted  man  who 
had  given  his  life  to  science.  Dr. 
Brakespear's  genius  lay  buried  in  the 
grave,  and  nothing  was  left  to  Theo- 
dora and  the  world  but  a  mass  of  con- 
fused notes,  which  the  doctor  —  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  rejoicing  in  his  vigor 
—  had  never  even  attempted  to  collate. 
It  was  small  wonder  that  the  child  who 
had  sympathized  with  him  all  through 
her  life  ;  who  had  stood  at  his  elbow 
and  followed  his  reasonings ;  who  had 
known  his  aim  and  believed  in  his  capa- 
bility and  looked  forward  to  his  recog- 
nition in  the  future,  should  be  entirely 
cast  down  by  his  sudden  death.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  her  beloved  and 
noble  father  had  lived  in  vain.  His 
life  was  but  as  a  footprint  on  the  sand  ; 
his  researches  were  as  if  written  in 
water.  There  was  nothing  left  of  all 
his  toil  in  tlie  name  of  science  and  for 
the  sake  of  humanity ;  no  glory,  no 
usefulness,  not  even  stepping-stones  by 
which  another  man  might  climb  to  the 
ultima  Thule  that  he  had  missed.  The 
I  girl  sank  down  beneath  her  sorrow  and 
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her  disappointment.  There  was  no 
one  to  record  her  father's  undertaking, 
or  to  complete  it.  Who  could  disen- 
tangle his  ideas  and  pursue  his  en- 
deavor ?  True,  there  was  Arthur  de 
Laury,  who,  notwithstanding  his  youth, 
had  been  her  father's  friend  and  the 
recipient  of  his  confidence  ;  but  then 
Arthur  had  his  own  way  to  make,  and 
would  it  be  likely  that  the  general, 
who  had  strongly  opposed  his  son's 
entering  the  medical  profession  at  all, 
would  ever  sanction  his  devoting  his 
life  to  pathological  research  ?  Theo- 
dora folded  her  hands  and  tried  to  be 
patient,  but  her  cup  was  very  full,  and 
her  only  comfort  in  these  days  lay  in  a 
letter  which  she  kept  near  her  and  read 
constantly. 

This  was  Arthur  de  Laury's  simple 
and  manly  note  :  — 

^'Deab  Miss  Bbakespear, — It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  in  words  how 
much  I  sympathize  with  you,  but  I 
think  you  know  what  a  great  personal 
loss  your  father's  death  is  to  me,  and 
that  I  have  always  revered  him  as  the 
noblest  man  I  have  ever  known,  and 
regarded  him  as  my  best  friend.  I 
wish  the  honor  were  mine  of  being  able 
to  comfort  you. 

*^It  is  a  grievous  thing  that  Dr. 
Brakespear's  labors  have  been  cut 
short,  and  who  will  follow  him  ?  I  am 
unluckily  very  inferior  to  him  intellec- 
tually, yet  I  have  an  ardent  desire  some 
day  to  pursue  his  investigations,  with 
your  permission  and  help. 

'^  I  hope  to  see  you  in  a  few  weeks' 
time.  Meantime,  my  thoughts  are  al- 
ways with  you. 

"  Believe  me  ever 

"  yours  most  entirely, 

"Arthur  de  Laury." 

Theodora's  heart  bounded  as  she 
read  and  re-read  these  words.  But  she 
was  young,  and  she  reproached  herself 
tliat,  at  this  moment,  she  should  care 
for  this  young  man's  tenderness.  She 
could  never  be  happy  again,  and  how 
could  she  ever  think  of  love  or  mar- 
riage ?  Nevertheless,  it  was  because 
of  Arthur  that  she  accepted  tlie  invita- 
tion of  Arthur's  aunt,  and  it  was  of 


Arthur  that  she  thought  continually 
while  she  sojourned  under  the  roof  of 
Arthur's  father. 

Sometimes,  when  Theodora  thought 
of  her  dead  father  and  the  blighted 
past,  her  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears  ; 
but  at  other  times  they  were  radiant 
with  a  light  that  made  her  pale,  grave 
face  beautiful.  At  such  times  tlie  gen- 
eral, who  had  a  keen  eye  for  beauty, 
^as  obliged  to  admire  her,  and  this 
forced  admiration  irritated  him.  He 
would  like  to  have  found  out  that  she 
was  crooked,  or  that  her  abundant  hair 
was  false ;  but  there  was  nothing 
against  her  except  her  shyness,  which 
at  times  made  her  awkward.  When 
she  was  seated  and  at  her  ease,  she  was 
gi-aceful,  pretty,  and  attractive. 

"  It  passes  my  comprehension  how  a 
girl  so  slight  as  that  can  be  so  clumsy," 
said  the  general,  one  afternoon,  when 
Theodora  had  spilt  a  cup  of  tea  into  her 
lap. 

"  You  offered  her  cake  as  if  you 
were  giving  the  word  of  command," 
said  Miss  de  Laury.  '<!  assure  you, 
William,  accustomed  as  I  am  to  your 
eccentricities,  you  made  me  jump.  I 
don't  wonder  Theodora  was  terrified." 

"But  why  is  she  terrified?  Jessie 
Thurton  would  have  chaffed  me." 

"Jessie  Thurton  is  a  very  different 
person.  She  is  a  light-hearted,  empty- 
headed  girl ;  and,  moreover,  you  are 
always  very  kind  to  her." 

"  How  can  I  help  being  kind  to  her, 
with  her  rosy  cheeks  and  her  dim- 
ples ?  " 

"Theodora  has  much  lovelier  fea- 
tures. She  can't  help  having  a  less 
brilliant  complexion." 

"  But  she  never  laughs." 

"  My  dear  William,  her  father  hasn't 
been  dead  a  month." 

"  I  don't  care.  She  has  no  business 
to  be  so  gauche.  Why  last  night  she 
knocked  down  the  chess-table  !  " 

"  I  don't  wonder.  When  she  came 
to  say  good-night,  you  stood  up  as  if 
you  were  going  to  salute." 

"  And  pray  would  you  have  had  me 

sit  down  to  shake  hands  with  a  lady  ? 

Matilda,  the  girl  is  an  uncompromisinc^ 

(blunderer.     She  is  spilling  things  or 
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throwing  them  down  or  falling  over 
them  all  day.  The  kitchen-maid 
couldn't  be  more  awkward." 

'^  That  is  undeniable,"  said  Miss  de 
Laury  calmly.  '^But  it's  your  fault. 
The  poor  child  is  never  awkward  with 
me.  I  find  her  a  very  pleasant  com- 
panion." 

"  Why,  she  never  opens  her  mouth  I  " 

'<  Not  to  you  I  She  is  naturally 
afraid  of  you.  She  has  plenty  to  say 
to  me." 

The  general  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating,  and  I  find  it  uncommonly 
heavy,"  he  said. 

'*.Poor  dear  Theodora,"  murmured 
Miss  de  Laury.  ''  I  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved, William,  that  even  you  would 
have  fostered  such  an  animus  against 
a  good  girl,  merely  because  she  is 
shy." 

''  Good  I "  shouted  the  general.  ''  I 
don't  believe  she's  good.  There's  a 
selfish,  calculating  temper  behind  that 
white  face,  or  my  name's  not  William 
de  Laury.  She's  just  the  sort  to  leave 
her  comrade  on  the  field — if  she'd 
been  a  man.  Those  scientific  beggars 
always  do  it.  They  may  talk  as  much 
as  they  like  about  their  love  for  hu- 
manity, but  in  an  emergency  it's  their 
own  skins  they  tliink  of. 

Car  je  le  dis  et  le  r^p^te. 

On  n^est  pas  bon  quand  on  est  bdte." 

The  general  could  not  dispossess 
himself  of  this  idea.  He  hated  science. 
He  considered  that  doctors  created  dis- 
eases by  talking  about  them,  and  trying 
to  cure  them  ;  and  he  preferred  that 
people  should  die  like  gentlemen,  be- 
lieving that  God's  will  must  be  done ; 
he  was  irate  with  the  man  who  had 
spent  his  time  in  scientific  speculations 
instead  of  laying  up  a  provision  for  his 
daughter  ;  finally,  he  thought  that  the 
firakespears,  both  father  and  child, 
were  fools,  and  in  the  general's  cate- 
gory fools  and  knaves  were  pretty 
nearly  synonymous  terms.  Theodora, 
whose  little  hands  and  feet  were  wont 
to  do  elephantine  mischief,  irritated 
him  sorely,  and  she  irritated  him  all 
the  more  because  she  was  so  undeni- 


ably good-looking.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  told  himself  that  he  cared 
not  a  fig  for  a  pale  complexion  and 
an  intellectual  expression ;  good  fea- 
tures and  a  graceful  figure  cannot 
be  gainsaid ;  Theodora  was  distinctly 
pretty,  and  the  general,  who  was  sore 
at  the  influence  Dr.  Brakespear  had 
acquired  over  his  son,  was  enraged 
when  he  reflected  upon  the  still  greater 
influence  that  Miss  Brakespear  was 
likely  to  exert  in  the  future. 

''Eemember,  on  no  pretext  what- 
ever is  Miss  Brakespear  to  stay  over 
the  Slst,"  he  said,  as  July  drew  to  a 
close. 

''  I  should  think  she  would  be  only 
too  delighted  to  go,"  returned  Miss  de 
Laury.  ''The  poor  child  must  have 
had  quite  enough  of  your  glowenng 
face." 

"  But  is  she  going  ?  "  demanded  the 
general,  a  good  deal  nettled,  for  he 
considered  himself  rather  a  lady-killer. 

"  Of  course  —  and  most  gladly." 

"  I  don't  know  why  she  should  be 
glad,"  grumbled  the  general.  "Most 
penniless  young  women  are  thankful 
to  be  boarded  and  lodged  for  nothiug." 

"  Most  young  ladies,  rich  or  poor, 
are  accustomed  to  being  treated  with 
greater  attention  than  you  have  shown 
to  Theodora." 

'*  I  have  never  been  rude  to  a  lady 
in  my  life,"  cried  the  general  indig- 
nantly. 

Miss  de  Laury  raised  her  shoulders 
slightly. 

"I  consider  that  you  have  treated 
Theodora  with  the  most  chilling  sever- 
ity," she  said.  "  Your  formality,  your 
unsympathetic  demeanor,  your  imperi- 
ous voice,  are  enough  to  make  the  child 
wish  herself  in  her  grave  rather  than 
in  your  presence." 

"She  wants  to  ruin  Arthur,"  mut- 
tered the  general. 

"Your  worldliness  is  only  equalled 
by  your  lack  of  chivalry,"  pursued 
Miss  de  Laury.  "  Take  care,  William  I 
You  may  suffer  great  remorse  on  your 
death-bed  when  you  remember  how 
you  have  maligned  this  innocent  crea- 
ture." 

Now  the  general  hated  the  subject  of 
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his  death-bed.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  a  topic  of  conversation  almost 
indelicate,  and  decidedly  unnecessary, 
and  he  writhed  when  his  sister  spoke 
of  it  familiarly. 

'*If  I  have  nothing  worse  on  my 
conscience  than  my  behavior  to  Miss 
Brakespear,  I  shall  do  very  well,"  he 
said  crossly.  '^Pray,  Matilda,  keep 
your  strictures  to  yourself  I  Miss 
Brakespear  is  a  great  annoyance  to  me, 
I  admit ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
have  treated  her  with  any  want  of 
coartesy,  and  I  will  not  have  my  con- 
duct called  in  question.  I  am  a  truth- 
ful man,  and  I  can't  pretend  to  be 
attached  to  a  person  whom  I  cordially 
dislike,  and  you  can't  expect  it.  If 
Miss  Brakespear  doesn't  like  me,  she 
can  go.  I  haven't  pressed  her  to  stay," 
said  the  general,  puffing  out  his  cheeks 
and  distending  his  nostrils. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  ashamed  of 
himself.  He  went  off  to  smoke  a  soli- 
tary pipe,  and  reviewing  his  conduct  in 
the  light  of  his  sister's  words,  he  saw 
that  he  had  been  unkind  to  his  young 
guest.  She  was  timid,  and  he  had  not 
re-assured  her;  she  was  in  grief,  and 
he  had  not  attempted  to  cheer  her. 
Certainly  she  had  dared  to  love  his  son, 
but  though  this  was  most  presumptu- 
ous, it  argued  that  she  had  good  taste. 
The  general  had  been  calling  himself 
a  miserable  sinner  in  church  for  fifty- 
five  years,  and  now  he  called  himself  a 
miserable  sinner  out  of  church.  He 
was  more  sorry,  indeed,  for  his  inhos- 
pitality  to  Theodora  than  for  all  the 
other  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
in  his  life.  He  had  broken  all  the  com- 
mandments —  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the 
letter  —  but  none  of  these  aberrations 
preyed  upon  him  so  much  as  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  had  distressed  the  gentle 
girl  under  his  roof.  As  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  the  enormity  of  his  behavior 
was  revealed  to  him,  and  he  saw  plainly 
that  he  had  been  cruel  to  the  forlorn 
orphan.  He  had  been  stiff  when  he 
should  have  been  kindly  ;  he  had  been 
ceremonious  when  he  should  have  been 
tender.  The  poor  general  blamed  him- 
self with  the  utmost  severity ;  he  felt 
that  he  was  degraded ;  there  was  no 


furtlier  hope  of  self  esteem  in  this 
world,  or  of  salvation  in  the  next. 

The  general  did  nothing  by  halves, 
and  when  he  met  Theodora  at  dinner, 
he  spoke  to  her  softly  and  endeavored 
to  draw  her  into  ordinary  conversation. 
But  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
Theodora  did  not  perceive  his  drift, 
and  was  as  nervous  and  monosyllabic 
as  ever.  Truth  to  tell,  his  affability 
bewildered  her,  and  she  attributed  it 
to  caprice,  and  perhaps  to  the  relief 
he  experienced  at  her  approaching 
departure.  So  he  strove  to  make  the 
amende  in  vain.  He  who  will  not 
when  he  may,  when  he  will  he  shall 
have  nay. 

The  next  day  was  the  annual  village 
f6te,  when  every  one,  high  and  low, 
repaired  to  the  grounds  of  the  Hall  and 
made  holiday.  Of  course  the  general 
and  Miss  de  Laury  always  took  part  in 
the  festivities,  and  all  the  servants 
went  too,  and  the  house  was  locked  up. 
But  this  year  there  was  Theodora  to  be 
thought  of — Theodora  who  could  not 
go  in  her  deep  mourning.  At  luncheon, 
the  general  inquired  anxiously  what 
was  going  to  happen. 

(« Theodora  says  she  doesn't  mind 
staying  in  the  house  alone,"  replied 
Miss  de  Laury. 

^^  But  I  don't  know  that  I  can  allow 
that,"  cried  the  general,  bristling  with 
gallantry. 

''  O  please,  please  I  "  entreated  Theo- 
dora, overturning  her  wine-glass  in  her 
trepidation. 

The  general  felt  as  if  he  had  spilled 
the  claret,  and  hastened  to  repair  the 
damage.  But  Theodora  was  more  up- 
set than  the  glass.  Her  slender  frame 
quivered,  and  she  furtively  wiped  away 
a  tear.  The  general  was  filled  with 
compunction. 

'^  Never  mind,  never  mind,"  he  re- 
iterated. 

But  Theodora  was  too  much  agitated 
to  perceive  that  his  manner  was  al- 
tered, and  she  could  eat  no  more. 

«<  Theodora  will  be  all  right,"  said 
Miss  de  Laury.  *^I  sliall  leave  yoa 
the  key-basket,  my  dear,  and  you  can 
make  yourself  a  cup  of  tea  when  yoa 
like." 
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The  general  did  not  see  Theodora 
again,  and  he  went  off  to  the  fdte  a 
heart-hroken  man.  On  this  afternoon 
he  felt  that  a  smile  from  that  melan- 
choly girl  would  he  worth  more  to  him 
than  all  the  rabies  of  Burma.  He  was 
wretched  because  he  had  frightened 
her;  he  was  miserable  because  she 
had  misunderstood  him.  At  last  his 
troubled  feelings  became  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  slip  away  and 
lay  his  sorrow  and  his  penitence  at 
Theodora's  feet.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
hesitate.  No  sooner  had  he  made  his 
decision  than  he  put  it  into  execution, 
and,  stealing  away  like  a  schoolboy 
bent  on  some  nefarious  design,  he 
posted  to  his  own  home  as  fast  as  his 
feet  would  carry  him. 

Meanwhile,  Theodora  lay  on  the 
comfortable  couch  in  Miss  de  Laurv's 
pretty  morning-room  and  lost  herself  in 
a  reverie.  She  did  not  attempt  to  read, 
but  she  took  Arthur's  letter  out  of  her 
pocket  and  held  it  in  her  hand,  think- 
ing about  the  writer  with  a  great  many 
heart-beats,  and  regretting  that  it  was 
not  convenient  for  Miss  de  Lauiy  to 
keep  her  until  after  her  nephew's  ar- 
rival, and  grieving  bitterly  that  she  had 
been  unable  to  render  herself  accept- 
able to  Arthur's  father. 

'^  The  general  hates  me,"  thought  the 
poor  girl,  '*  and  I  could  never  marry  a 
man  whose  father  did  not  receive  me 
graciously." 

She  was  very  sad.  Still,  it  was  a 
beautiful  thought  that  Arthur  loved 
her,  and — reading  between  the  lines 
of  Arthur's  letter,  she  could  not  but 
believe  that  he  loved  her  —  and  at  least 
she  must  be  associated  with  him  when 
he  began  to  pursue  her  father's  inves- 
tigations, since  many  of  Mr.  Brak&- 
spear's  papers  could  only  be  deciphered 
and  explained  by  his  daughter.  Thus 
the  hot  summer  afternoon  wore  tran- 
quilly away.  Theodora,  who  shook 
with  terror  when  the  general  spoke  to 
her  or  handed  her  a  cup  of  tea,  had  no 
fear  of  being  alone.  She  had  lived  in 
the  village  all  her  life,  and  knew  every 
person  in  it,  and  she  felt  no  nervous 
apprehensions  as  to  her  personal 
safety.    She  did  not  imagine  that  she 


heard  muffled  footsteps  on  the  ground, 
or  subdued  whispers  in  the  hall ;  she 
did  not  start  when  the  clock  clicked 
convulsively  ;  she  felt  no  anxiety  when 
the  dogs  in  the  stable-yard  barked 
loudly.  She  lay  in  the  shaded,  lily- 
scented  room,  with  the  key-basket  at 
her  elbow,  thinking  a  good  deal  of  her 
dear  father's  death,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral's dislike  of  her,  but  a  great  deal 
more  of  Arthur  and  his  letter.  Perhaps 
she  fell  asleep.  Who  can  determine  the 
exact  boundary  between  day-dreaming 
and  the  dreams  of  sleep  ?  At  all 
events  it  seemed  to  her  that  Arthur 
had  come  into  the  room,  and  now  stood 
looking  at  her.  She  opened  her  eyes 
suddenly.  At  the  foot  of  the  sofa  was 
a  man  with  a  shock  head  and  a  bad 
countenance,  clothed  in  ragged  and 
dirty  fustian,  his  hands  red  and  soiled, 
his  boots  heavy  and  hobnailed.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  her. 

"Where  is  the  key  of  the  store- 
room ?  "  he  muttered  hoarsely. 

Now  the  store-room  was  situated 
half-way  up  the  stairs  —  a  good-sized 
chamber  whose  window  was  strongly 
barred,  and  where  a  quantity  of  valu- 
able plate  was  kept,  as  well  as  the  tea 
and  sugar.  Theodora  had  been  inside 
it  many  times,  and  she  knew  that  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  worth  of  old 
family  silver  lay  there  —  the  general's 
most  precious  possession.  In  an  in- 
stant her  hand  was  on  the  key-basket. 
The  tramp  made  a  step  forward. 

'^Drop  that !  "  he  growled.  "  Let's 
see  I  " 

Theodora  withdrew  her  hand,  and 
her  visitor  pounced  upon  the  basket 
and  poured  its  contents  on  the  table. 
There  were  two  or  three  bunches  of 
small  keys,  but  there  was  no  key  that 
looked  as  if  it  unlocked  a  room.  The 
man  looked  up.  Theodora  had  moved 
towards  the  window. 

"  Where's  that  key  ?  "  demanded 
the  ugly  fellow,  striding  across  the 
room. 

"Here  I  "  cried  Theodora,  holding  it 
up  between  her  finger  and  thumb. 

Then,  quick  as  thought,  she  sprang 
over  the  low  window-sill,  drew  the 
window  down  behind  her,  and   sped 
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away  through  the  garden  like  light- 
ning. She  had  gained  but  a  second. 
Instantly  the  tramp  threw  up  the  sash 
and  was  after  her.  Fatter,  patter  went 
her  little  feet  along  the  gravel  walks 
and  through  the  shrubberies  I  Thud, 
thud  went  the  ponderous  tread  of  the 
rogue  behind  her  I  She  was  fleet,  but 
he  was  much  stronger.  She  began  to 
pant,  but  he  knew  how  to  run,  and  he 
gained  steadily  on  her.  Once  she 
looked  behind,  and  saw  him  closing  in 
upon  her.  Then  she  redoubled  her 
exertions,  but  she  was  getting  ex- 
hausted, and  there  was  an  agonizing 
stitch  in  her  side.  She  was  making  for 
the  pond.  If  she  could  but  reach  the 
pond  she  would  be  safe.  She  could 
swim,  and  she  would  plunge  into  it 
without  fear  ;  but  it  was  known  to  be 
deep  and  the  tramp  would  hesitate  to 
follow.  There  she  would  be  safe  ;  for 
even  if  the  tramp  hovered  on  the  bank, 
over  the  hill,  above  the  pond,  the  gen- 
eral and  Miss  de  Laury  would  pres- 
ently come,  returning  from  the  Hall. 

But  would  her  strength  hold  out  ? 
Her  feet  seemed  to  be  tied  together; 
her  breath  came  in  labored  gasps  ;  the 
pain  in  her  side  amounted  to  anguish. 
Tramp,  tramp,  came  her  pursuer  I  He 
was  at  her  heels ;  she  felt  his  hot 
breath  upon  her  neck;  she  felt  his 
rough  grasp  upon  her  arm.  With  one 
mighty  effort,  and  uttering  a  piercing 
cry,  she  threw  the  key  from  her  as  far 
as  she  could. 

Splash  I  It  had  fallen  into  the 
water. 

Then  Theodora  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  lost  consciousness. 

**  I'll  pay  you  out  for  this  I "  cried 
the  baffled  man. 

And  he  kicked  the  girl's  prostrate 
form  —  once,  twice  —  with  his  terrible 
boots.  But  not  again  I  The  general 
had  seen  it  all  from  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  now — with  the  roar  as  of 
many  lions  — he  descended. 

When  Theodora  came  to  herself,  the 
general  was  bending  over  her  with  a 
face  whose  expression  she  could  not 
mistake.    She  smiled  faintly. 

"I've  saved  the  plate,"  she  mur- 
mured.     <^And    the    key   isn't    lost. 


That  was  only  a  blind.    It  was  the  key 
of  the  back   door.     The  key  of   the 
store-room  is  in  my  pocket." 
Then  she  fainted  again. 

The  3l8t  of  July  came,  but  there  was 
no  talk  of  Theodora  leaving  the  gen- 
eral's house.  Several  of  her  ribs  were 
broken,  and  she  lay  in  bed  up-stairs. 

**How  is  she?"  asked  the  general 
for  the  thousandth  time,  when  his 
sister  came  down  to  t«a. 

"  She  is  going  on  very  well,"  replied 
Miss  de  Laury.  *'  But  it  will  be  some 
time  before  she  quite  recovers  from 
the  shock." 

'^  She  is  a  noble  girl  —  she  is  a  fine 
creature  I  "  cried  the  general  enthu- 
siastically. '^  I  hope  she  has  everything 
she  wants,  Matilda.  I  wish  no  ex- 
pense spared." 

<<None  shall  be  spared.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  get  Theodora  well,  so  that  she 
may  go." 

(( Go  I "  exclaimed  the  general. 

<<Yes.  You  said  you  should  turn 
her  out  if  she  stayed  after  the  3l8t." 

"  I  turn  her  out  I "  cried  the  gen- 
eral distractedly.  *<  I  turn  out  that 
gallant  little  thing  I  Matilda,  have 
you  taken  leave  of  your  senses  ? 
Don't  you  see  that  circumstances  have 
altered  the  case  ?  I  won't  hear  of 
Miss  Brakespear  leaving  my  house. 
And,  Matilda,"  he  added,  <'if  Arthur 
and  she  are  really  in  love  with  each 
other,  I  will  make  things  easy  for 
them." 

« Much  better  not,"  rejoined  Miss 
de  Laury,  her  eyes  twinkling.  "  Ar- 
thur had  much  better  turn  his  thoughts 
to  Jessie  Thurton." 

^'  Jessie  Thurton  ! "  ejaculated  the 
general.  *'  Why,  she  says  herself  she 
would  have  surrendered  the  key  at 
once  !  " 

'<  But  she  is  so  pretty,  William  I  " 

*^  Not  nearly  as  pretty  as  Miss  Brake- 
spear." 

'^  And  she  chaffs  you  I  " 

*'  Theodora,"  said  the  general  softly, 
^<  smiled  at  me  like  an  angel." 

'^  But  she  is  dreadfully  gauc/ie,"  con- 
tinued  Miss  de  Laury.  '*  She  is  spill- 
ing things,  or  throwing  them  down,  or 
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falling  over  tbem  all  day.  The  kitchen* 
maid  couldn't  be  more  awkward.  Be- 
ware, William  I  Those  scientific  people 
are  never  good.  In  an  emergency 
it's  their  own  skins  they  always  think 
of. 

Car  je  le  dis  et  le  r^p^te, 

On  n^est  pas  bon  quand  on  est  b6te." 

<*  But  she  wasn't  bdte,"  said  the  gen- 
eral impressively.  ^'She  had  the  key 
in  her  pocket  all  the  time." 


From  The  National  BoTiew. 
COLERIDGE'S  LETTEBS.^ 
BY  LIESLIB  STBPHBK. 

Coleridge's  letters,  says  his  grand- 
son, in  the  interesting  collection  just 
published,  ^'  lack  style."  He  was  fas- 
tidious in  correcting  his  poetry ;  but 
his  letters  were  poured  out  carelessly 
at  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  This, 
indeed,  is  not  more  true  of  the  letters 
than  of  Coleridge's  prose  writings  in 
general.  A  largo  proportion  of  his  col- 
lected works  are  made  up  of  margin- 
alia—  of  thoughts  scrawled  upon  his 
books  at  the  instant  that  they  crossed 
his  meutai  field  of  vision.  He  does 
not  waic  to  let  his  ideas  clarify  ;  and 
takes  no  trouble  to  comb  out  his  lan- 
guage into  the  clearest  logical  order. 
His  sentences,  as  he  remarks  himself, 
are  like  the  Surinam  toad  —  bearing  a 
whole  progeny  upon  its  back.  Thoughts 
beget  thoughts  as  he  writes,  and  their 
intrusion  into  the  world  is  marked  by 
parentheses  and  complicated  involu- 
tions forced  upon  him  in  the  attempt  to 
hook  them  on  to  the  original  grammat- 
ical construction.  He  extemporizes 
strange  neologisms  by  random  snatches 
at  a  passing  thought.  ''  Coadunation, 
concorporated,  multeity,  inturbidate, 
chronochorhistorical,  exauctoratlon,  11- 
laqueate,  heautophany,  artefacts,"  oc- 
cur in  a  few  pages  of  the  "  Literary 
Bemains."  He  has  not  troubled  him- 
self to  hunt  for  the  English  word.  In 
this  sense,  the  letters  have  generally  as 

^  Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited 
by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  London,  1806.  Two 
Tols.    W.  Heinemann. 


little  *' style "  as  the  marginal  notes. 
But,  for  the  same  reason,  they  have,  in 
a  very  high  degree,  the  interest  of  dis- 
playing character.  We  see  the  man's 
mind  at  work  ;  catch  his  thoughts  as 
they  rise,  before  they  have  had  time  to 
incarnate  themselves  in  the  most  appro- 
priate words,  but  also  before  they  have 
been  rubbed  down  into  commonplace. 
Literary  form  is  a  veiy  good  thing  in 
its  way  ;  but  a  man  shows  himself  more 
characteristically  in  his  undress  than 
when  he  has  arrayed  himself  in  the 
proper  court  costume.  The  curious 
freshness  of  many  of  Coleridge's  scat- 
tered remarks  is  no  doubt  due  in  part 
to  our  admission  to  those  initial  stages 
of  his  mental  operations,  of  which  all 
signs  are  removed  by  more  finished 
workmanship. 

Mr.  Ernest  Coleridge's  collection, 
containing  many  previously  unpub- 
lished letters,  and  bringing  together 
others  previously  dispersed  in  a  variety 
of  books,  shows  very  strikingly  this 
peculiar  charm.  An  interest  in  Cole- 
ridge, to  quote  his  grandson  'again, 
"  survives  and  must  alway  survive." 
So  long,  at  least,  as  men  take  any  in- 
terest in  English  literature,  there  must 
always  be  an  interest  in  a  man  whose 
poetry  has  so  unique  and  magical  a 
charm,  and  whose  philosophy,  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  it,  was  the 
leaven  which  set  up  a  fermentation  in 
an  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  thought. 
There  is  something  to  be  learnt  of  Cole- 
ridge's philosophical  and  poetical  prin- 
ciples from  these  pages ;  significant 
indications  of  the  way  in  which  he  was 
affected  by  German  speculations  in  one 
department,  and  by  Bowles  (the  '^  bard 
of  my  idolatry")  and  Wordsworth  in 
the  other.  This  may  give  a  passing 
hint  to  the  student  of  Coleridge's 
works.  But  the  revelation  of  character 
is  the  point  upon  whiclk  I  desire  to 
dwell  for  a  little  ;  for  it  is  in  this  direc- 
tion, I  think,  that  the  letters  have  a 
remarkable  interest.  The  book  should 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dykes 
Campbell's  recent  **  narrative,"  which 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  bearing  of 
any  allusions,  and  the  two  together  will 
give  an  impression  not  often  surpassed 
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in  our  literature.  We  may  get  to  know 
Coleridge  almost  as  we  know  Fepys, 
and  though  Coleridge's  letters  have  not 
that  peculiar  vein  of  unconscious  hu- 
mor, which  in  Pepys  is  so  delicious, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  making  us 
intimate  with  an  incomparably  richer 
iutellect  and  more  complex  character. 
Coleridge  in  one  letter  compares  his 
own  style  to  Bacon's.  The  resem- 
blance is  not  very  obvious,  but  there  is 
a  certain  similarity  in  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  two  men.  Bacon's  letters, 
like  Coleridge's,  reveal  to  us  an  aston- 
ishingly powerful  iutellect,  combined 
with  the  excessive  amount  of  what  is 
called  '^  human  nature "  which  was 
fatal  to  the  completeness  of  his  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Ernest  Coleridge  asks  the  ques- 
tion how  far  or  at  what  period  it  can  be 
right  to  make  such  a  revelation.  The 
Coleridge  family  complained  bitterly  of 
the  publication  of  certain  letters  which 
first  made  generally  known  the  weak- 
nesses of  their  relation.  Whether  such 
complaints  were  justifiable  or  not,  they 
have  no  relevance  to-day.  The  facts  of 
Coleridge's  addiction  to  opium  and  of 
his  general  incapacity  for  anything 
*'*•  that  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of 
a  duty  "  have  been  made  public  beyond 
recall.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  show  the  whole  man,  so  that 
the  real  bearing  of  the  facts  may  be 
fairly  understood.  That,  moreover,  is 
substantially  Coleridge's  best  apology. 
We  could  not,  without  such  knowledge, 
account  for  the  astonishing  contrast 
between  his  reputation  among  the 
ablest  men  of  his  time  and  the  frag- 
mentary and  imperfect  character  of  his 
performance.  We  can  forgive  certain 
strange  plagiarisms  when  we  under- 
stand the  abnormal  state  in  which  they 
were  committed.  If  we  did  not  know 
that  he  took  opium,  we  should  have  to 
set  him  down  as  consciously  dishon- 
est. But,  besides  this,  the  weaknesses 
which  caused  such  bitter  remorse  are 
far  more  calculated  to  excite  pity  than 
any  other  emotion.  No  one  could 
meet  the  living  Coleridge  without  more 
or  less  loving  him  ;  and  when  we  see 
the  man  in  these  unreserved  confes- 


sions, we  perceive  with  growing  clear- 
ness how  kindly  and  tender  were  his 
real  springs  of  conduct,  though  his  life 
was  all  broken  and  shattered  by  the 
master  infirmity.  The  anti-vivisection- 
ists  sometimes  horrify  us  by  describing 
the  poison  which  paralyzes  all  the 
active  powers  of  the  body  while  leav- 
ing the  sensibilities  untouched.  Cole- 
ridge offers  a  study  of  that  kind  to 
psychologists.  His  will,  no  doubt,  was 
conge nitally feeble.  ^'Indolence  capa- 
ble of  energies,"  as  he  says  in  a 
remarkable  passage  of  early  self -por- 
traiture, was  characteristic  of  his  whole 
appearance.  He  could  absorb  enor- 
mous masses  of  reading,  and  speak  or 
write  with  amazing  fluency  ;  but  the 
energy  could  not  be  co-ordinated  or 
concentrated.  ^  It  flowed  hither  and 
thither  spontaneously  along  the  chan- 
nels dictated  by  the  dominant  feeling 
of  the  moment.  As  psychologists 
phrase  it,  he  had  lost  his  power  of 
'inhibition."  He  could  not  suppress 
or  restrain  his  emotions.  He  valued 
metaphysical  research,  as  he  says  in 
his  pathetic  ode,  because 

haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 
From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man 

was  his  "  sole  resource,  his  only  plan." 
He  could  distract  his  mind  from  one 
pursuit  by  another,  but  could  not  force 
his  enei^ies  to  converge  upon  a  single 
or  distant  aim.  Painful  emotions  were 
evaded,  instead  of  being  met  face  to 
face.  When  he  heard  suddenly  at 
Malta  of  John  Wordsworth's  death  he 
tried  to  stagger  out  of  a  public  room, 
and  before  he  reached  the  door  fell  to 
the  floor  in  a  convulsive  hysteric  fit, 
and  was  ill  for  a  fortnight.  He  then 
declared  that  he  was  unable  to  open 
any  letters  lest  they  should  bring  news 
of  the  death  of  one  of  his  children. 
The  intensity  of  his  feelings  paralyzed 
instead  of  stimulating  his  powers. 
'^  Vexations  and  preyings  upon  the 
spirit,"  he  says, ''  pluck  out  the  wing- 
feathers  of  the  mind."  He  is  like  a 
criminal  upon  the  wheel,  held  down, 
not  by  chains,  but  by  impotence  of  will» 
feeling  every  blow  with  singular  inten- 
sity, but  only  capable  of  meeting  it  by 
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fihutting  bis  eyes  as  long  as  possible,  or 
trying  to  distract  bis  mind  by  puzzling 
over  tbe  problems  most  remote  from 
practical  application.  Tbe  effect  of 
tbis  passive  attitude  is  tbat  bis  feel- 
ings, instead  of  propelling  bim  along 
any  line  of  conduct,  are  discbarged  in 
patbetic  moans  and  piteous  calls  for 
sympatby  from  all  bis  friends.  He 
seems  to  be  an  external  spectator  of  bis 
own  life,  looking  on  witb  keen  interest, 
but  unable  to  do  anytbing  to  control 
tbe  course  of  events.  He  is  always 
speculating  upon  bis  own  cbaracter  and 
the  cbaracter  of  bis  friends  witb  re- 
markable subtlety,  frequently  giving 
very  clear  and  sound  judgment  of  facts, 
not  unmixed  witb  touches  of  numor, 
occasionally  showing  Strang  ingenuity 
in  discovering  tbe  most  plausible  rea- 
sons for  his  most  unpractical  decisions, 
and  so  constantly  revealing  a  character 
which  would  be  admirable  if  it  led  to 
tbe  corresponding  actions,  and  is  lov- 
able, though  it  leads  to  nothing  more 
than  helpless  preparation  for  setting 
about  doing  something  to-morrow. 

Tbe  letters  take  us  through  his  life  ; 
one  of  the  strangest  and  most  broken 
careers  ever  packed  into  some  sixty 
years.  For  a  moment  he  flashes  upon 
us  as  a  promising  and  perhaps  rather 
too  social  undergraduate.  Suddenly  we 
find  bim  convei*ted  into  Private  Com- 
bcrbacke  of  the  15th  Light  Dragoons, 
and  beginning  the  passionate  wail  of 
mournful  confessions  which  are  to  last 
through  life.  We  infer  dimly  that  tbe 
catastrophe  was  partly  due  to  his  love 
of  Mary  Evans  — the  woman  appar- 
ently "whom  I  loved,"  as  he  after- 
wards tells  Southey,  "  to  an  excess 
which  you  in  your  warmest  dream  of 
fancy  could  never  shadow  out."  Then 
he  is  transformed  into  a  "  Fantiso- 
crat,"  going  to  set  up  Utopia  in 
America,  and  marrying  Sara  Fricker 
as  part  of  the  scheme.  He  persuades 
himself  that  he  is  really  in  love,  though 
he  is  afterwards  to  confess  tbat  never 
did  two  persons  come  together  so 
utterly  ^'  contrariant  in  their  primary 
and  organical  constitution."  The 
dream  collapses  before  it  is  clearly  im- 
ogined,    and    changes    into    another. 


Coleridge  resolves  to  support  himself 
on  half  the  proverbial  three  acres  and 
to  act  as  "  cook,  butler,  scullion,  shoe- 
cleaner,  occasional  nurse,  gardener, 
pig-protector,  chaplain,  secretary,  poet, 
reviewer,  and  omnium  botherum  shilling 
scavenger."  He  starts  more  or  less  on 
this  judicious  scheme,  varied  by  occa- 
sional turns  at  being  Unitarian 
preacher,  private  tutor,  journalist,  and 
lecturer.  He  bursts  out  into  rhapso- 
dies of  astonishment  and  indignation 
at  the  perverseness  of  things  in  gen- 
eral, when  these  brilliant  plans  have 
exploded  in  spite  of  tbe  most  judicious 
exposition  of  the  sensible  grounds  of 
bis  actions.  Theu  he  goes  off  to  Grer- 
many  to  study  pailosophy,  and  finds 
Lis  separation  from  his  family  intoler- 
able, and  returns  to  England  to  try  his 
hand  at  journalism,  which  speedily  be- 
comes intolerable,  too,  and  retreats  to 
Keswick,  where  he  discovers  the  "  con- 
trariant character"  of  bis  and  Mrs. 
Coleridge's  organical  constitutions  and 
seeks  relief  in  opium  and  Kant,  and 
goes  off  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Malta,  and  speedily  returns  to 
try  lecturing  and  publishing,  and  philo- 
sophical discourses  and  writing  plays, 
till  he  seems  to  be  finally  sinking  out 
of  sight  as  a  hopeless  slave  of  opium. 
Then  suddenly  comes  the  strangely 
fortunate  transformation,  when  be  is 
taken  in  charge  by  the  kind  Gillmans, 
is  at  once  enveloped  with  a  halo  of 
sanctity,  and  becomes  tbe  venerated 
oracle  for  young  enthusiasts,  delivering 
bis  marvellous  monologues  upon  High- 
gate  Hill.  Such  a  career  shows  that 
there  are  no  want  of  texts  for  sermons 
upon  himself,  and  these  lettei*s  contain 
a  series  of  such  discourses,  containiug 
some  of  the  strangest  that  ever  a  man 
preached  upon  himself. 

Life  to  Coleridge  was  a  dream,  or  a 
broken  series  of  dreams.  It  unrolls 
itself  before  him  with  strange,  arbi- 
trary shif tings  of  scenery,  indepen- 
dently of  his  volitions.  His  greert 
poems  are  dreams ;  "  The  Ancient 
Mariner,"  like  his  creator,  looks  on 
without  the  slightest  power  of  control 
at  tbe  marvellous  series  of  imagery — 
sometimes  a  nightmare,  and  sometimes 
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a  vision  of  exquisite  beauty  *-  in  which 
he  somehow  plays,  or  submits  to  taking 
a  part.  ''When  I  am  wounded  by  a 
friend,  or  receive  an  unpleasant  letter," 
says  Coleridge  himself,^  ''  it  throws  me 
into  a  state  very  nearly  resembling  that 
of  a  dream."  The  question  is  rather 
whether  anything  ever  quite  awakes 
him.  His  intellect,  it  is  true,  is  always 
active,  but  always  at  the  mercy  of  the 
dream.  He  is  always  finding  plausible 
reasons  for  everything ;  proving  that 
his  wildest  schemes  are  the  dictates  of 
plain  common  sense ;  framing  marvel- 
lous and  elaborate  explanations  of  his 
conduct,  while  the  reader  at  once  per- 
ceives that  he  is  all  the  while  simply 
obeying  his  fancies  and  his  indolence. 
He  dreams  when  he  is  publishing 
the  Friend  that  he  is  acting  io  the 
most  business-like  way,  and  almost 
persuades  his  familiars  that  he  is  at 
last  striking  into  a  judicious  path. 
Yet  he  is  all  the  time  dawdling  in  the 
old  fashion,  and  throwing  away  twice 
as  much  energy  in  writing  letters  about 
his  plans  as  would  have  enabled  him 
to  have  carried  them  out  punctually 
and  effectively.  When  the  dream  has 
become  a  thing  of  the  past  he  will  per- 
ceive its  weakness  as  clearly  as  any- 
body, and  give  vent  to  the  passionate 
regrets  which  would  be  of  some  use  if 
they  could  be  turned  into  a  stimulus  to 
future  action.  And  yet  there  is  some- 
thing so  pathetic  and  amiable  in  his 
lamentations  and  his  aspirations  that 
we  feel  that  reproaches  would  have 
been  harsh  at  the  time,  and  are  cruel 
in  the  retrospect.  These  letters  bring 
out  very  curiously  the  way  in  which 
his  friends  were  affected  by  his  singu- 
lar vagaries.  He  supplies  not  only  the 
text  but  the  comment.  He  is  fully 
aware  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  the 
matter.  There  is  a  curious  bit  of 
analysis,  for  example,  of  the  characters 
of  himself  and  his  wife,  given  when 
the  first  thought  of  separation  had  oc- 
curred. Nobody  could  explain  the  dif- 
ference better.  Mrs.  Coleridge,  he 
observes, ''  has  an  innocent  mind,  but 
it  uniformly  projects    itself  forth    to 
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recriminate  instead  of  turning  itself 
inwards  with  a  silent  self-questioning." 
The  poor  woman,  therefore,  is  stung 
when  she  is  told  of  her  faults,  and  re- 
sents domestic  criticism.  Coleridge, 
on  the  contrary,  has  such  a  ''  complete 
self-knowledge,  mixed  with  intellec- 
tual complacency,"  that,  in  short,  he 
takes  lively  interest  in  contemplating 
his  own  shortcomings,  and  has  a  ''  con- 
sequent slowness  in  amending  them." 
When  there  is  a  dispute  at  home,  Mrs. 
Coleridge  will  never  see  that  she  is 
wrong,  which  seems  strangely  unrea- 
sonable to  the  husband.  He,  mean- 
while seeing  with  singular  clearness 
that  he  is  also  in  the  wrong,  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  improve,  which  to 
the  wife  seems  equally  unreasonable. 
Having  expounded  the  theory  of  the 
situation  with  undeniable  lucidity, 
Coleridge  assumes  that  the  evil  is  as 
good  as  amended.  Husband  and  wife 
will  in  future  be  on  the  best  of  terms, 
and  their  brother-in-law,  Southey, 
takes  a  deep  delight  in  observing  the 
change  in  their  relations.  The  result 
was,  of  course,  that  Coleridge  in  a  few 
months  found  it  desirable  to  go  to 
regions  whither  Mi*s.  Coleridge  could 
not  accompany  him. 

The  relation  to  Southey  himself  is 
equally  characteristic.  It  is  an  old 
theory  that  a  man's  fate  is  determined 
by  the  shape  of  his  nose.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  aquiline 
feature  of  Southey,  to  recognize  the 
decisive,  self-reliant  character  of  the 
man  who  could  write  an  epic  every 
morning  from  six  till  eight  and  a  his- 
toi-y  from  nine  till  one.  Coleridge's 
indefinite  nose  showed,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  Hazlitt  observed,  the  want  of 
purpose  which  marred  his  life.  It  was 
an  odd  fate  which  brought  two  meu,  so 
radically  '' coutraiiant "  in  constitu- 
tion, into  such  close  alliance,  and  for  a 
short  time  made  them  set  up  as  the 
Komulus  and  Kemus  of  a  new  society. 
Southey,  of  course,  was  the  first  to 
recover  a  comparative  sanity.  He 
made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  living 
by  commonplace  industry,  and  the  first 
touch  of  obvious  prudence  was  enough 
to  cause  the  collapse  of  the  Pautiso- 
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cratic  dream.  But  Coleridge  was  still 
dreaming ;  and  the  loug  letter  in 
which  he  denounces  the  disturber  of 
his  peace  from  the  loftiest  moral  point 
of  view  is  a  true  curiosity  of  literature. 
Southey,  it  appears,  is  lost  to  Coleridge 
because  he  is  *'  lost  to  virtue."  Cole- 
ridge had  watched  his  fall ;  he  had 
heard  of  a  conversation  in  which 
Southey  first  showed  symptoms  of 
weakness  with  '^  loathings  of  unutter- 
able contempt."  Southey  had  actually 
proposed  to  keep  some  of  his  own 
property  for  himself  I  Nay,  Coleridge 
suspected  him  of  even  listening  to  the 
*'  doughty  sophistry "  of  the  uncle 
who  wished  him  to  take  orders ; 
and  performed  the  '^  ofSce  of  still- 
struggling  friendship "  by  writing 
freely  about  such  *' enormous  guilt." 
Southey,  however,  was  "  diverted  from 
being  a  priest "  by  "  the  weight  of  in- 
famy" which  that  action  would  bring 
upon  him  ^'  like  the  rush  of  waters." 
Southey,  such  was  his  audacity,  had 
quoted  a  sentence  of  Coleridge's  as  im- 
plying approval  of  his  plans.  It,  of 
course,  meant  only  a  pious  aspiration 
that  ''  however  wickedly  you  might 
act,  God  would  make  it  vltimaUly  for 
the  best."  Then  the  wretched  man 
had  thought  of  going  to  another 
'^  wicked  profession,"  the  bar,  instead 
of  giving  all  his  money  to  start  his 
brother  in  business.  He  proposed  to 
support  himself  upon  <£100  a  year. 
"I,"  exclaims  his  monitor  '^ neither 
have  nor  could  deign  to  have  a  hundred 
a  year."  "O  selfish,  money-loving 
man.  .  .  .  O  God !  that  such  a  mind 
should  fall  in  love  with  that  low, 
dirty,  money-grubbing  trull.  Worldly 
Prudence ! "  Southey  had  not  only 
resorted  to  the  miserable  subterfuge  of 
saying  that  he  ought  to  support  his 
family,  but  had  hinted  at  Coleridge's 
indolence  I  A  shocking  misrepresen- 
tation I  ^^  The  truth  is  you  sat  down 
and  wrote  ;  I  used  to  saunter  about 
and  think  what  I  should  write."  What 
can  be  clearer?  Industry  should  be 
reckoned  by  the  number  of  thoughts, 
not  by  the  number  of  lines  through 
which  they  are  diffused.  Coleridge 
had  been  the  really  industrious  man  ; 


though  he  admits,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment at  least,  that  at  one  time  he  may 
have  been  '<  criminally  indolent."  But 
then  Southey  ought  to  have  told  him  of 
it  before  and  rejected  him,  if  incur- 
able, as  an  unworthy  Fautisocrat.  And 
so  Coleridge  can  end  with  prayers  for 
his  former  friend's  happiness,  only 
with  a  delicate  reminder  that  virtue 
alone  is  final  happiness.  Kever  did 
idle  apprentice  deliver  such  a  lecture  to 
his  industrious  rival  I 

This  agreeable  epistle  was  delivered 
to  Southey  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding 
day.  Southey  seems  to  have  believed 
—  no  doubt  erroneously  —  that  Cole- 
ridge had  '^  calumniated "  him  in 
private.  The  rupture  which  followed 
was  partly  smoothed  over  in  time,  and 
Coleridge  could  in  later  years  write 
affectionately  to  his  friend,  and  often 
pi*aise  him  warmly.  The  old  feelings, 
however,  could  never  be  restored,  and, 
indeed,  the  later  relations  between  the 
two  were  enough  to  try  the  patienee  of 
the  partner  upon  whom  a  lion's  share 
of  the  burthen  was  thrown.  The  curi- 
ous point,  however,  is  the  ingenious 
self-deception  which  enables  the  indo* 
lent  dreamer  to  figure  himself  in  all 
sincerity  as  the  high-minded,  energetic 
enthusiast,  who  can  look  down  upoa 
all  prudential  considerations  from  the 
loftiest  heights  of  self-denying  mo- 
rality. Coleridge  is  soon  bewailing  his- 
many  woes,  which  in  truth  were 
serious  enough,  to  his  excellent  friend 
Foole.  Foole  has  heard  of  a  poor 
cottage  at  Nether-Stowey.  Coleridge 
has  ''thought  much,  and  calmly  cal- 
culated time  and  money  with  unexcep* 
tional  accuracy,"  and  the  result  is  his 
resolution  to  settle  down  upon  the 
acre-and-a-half,  and  learn  to  be  an 
efficient  agriculturist.  He  will  have 
six  companions,  his  wife,  his  baby,  hi9 
own  ''  shaping  and  disquisitive  mind," 
his  books,  his  ''  beloved  friend  Thomas 
Foole,"  and  lastly,  ''Nature  looking  at 
him  with  a  thousand  looks  of  beauty 
and  a  thousand  melodies  of  love." 
Fantisocrasy  has  vanished  with 
Southey's  friendship,  but  Coleridge  is 
absorbed  in  his  fresh  vision  of  an  idyl- 
lic existence.    Alas  I  Foole  writes  that 
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the  coltage  is  really  too  bad,  aud  that 
Coleridge  would  be  better  off  io  a 
ueigbboring  village,  where  there  are 
some  pleasaut  ueighbors.  The  threat- 
ened dispersioa  of  his  dream  gives 
Coleridge  the  ''most  unexpected  aud 
acute  pain."  "Neighbors  I"  he  ex- 
claims, "can  mere  juxtaposition  form 
a  neighborhood  ?^A^  well  should  the 
louse  in  my  hefl  call  himself  my 
friend,  and  the  fidja  in  my  bosom  style 
herself  my  love  I  ^  Poole  must  have 
some  mysterious  reasons  for  proposing 
a  change  of  plan.  He  has  been  three 
months  forming  it ;  he  was  interested 
in  it  "  even  to  an  excess  and  violence 
of  Hope."  Can  he  "abandon  it  for 
darkness  and  a  renewal  of  anxieties 
which  might  be  fatal  to  him  ? "  At 
the  proposed  village  he  would  be 
haunted  with  ghosts,  "  the  ghosts  of 
Otway  and  Chatterton,  and  the  phan- 
tasms of  a  wife  bi-oken-hearted,  and 
a  hunger-bitten  baby.  Oh,  Thomas 
Poole  !  Thomas  Poole  I  if  you  did  but 
know  what  a  Father  and  a  Husband 
must  feel  who  toils  with  his  brain  for 
uncertain  bread  I  I  dare  not  think  of 
it  I  The  evil  face  of  Frenzy  looks  at 
me  !  "  Poole  apparently  gave  way  to 
this  pathetic  appeal ;  and  Coleridge 
settled  at  Stowey  for  a  time  as  we  all 
know,  and  made  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  all  lovers  of  literary  associations. 
He  wrote  his  masterpieces  of  poetry  ; 
and  some  at  least  of  his  dreams  became 
incarnate  for  the  delight  of  all  future 
lovers  of  poetry. 

Nether-Stowey  naturally  suggests 
Wordsworth  ;  and  here  again  we  have 
a  curiously  characteristic  story.  Cole- 
ridge's admiration  for  Wordsworth  was 
of  the  warmest  and  most  genuine.  "  I 
speak,"  he  says,  "  with  heartfelt  sin- 
cerity and  (I  think)  unblinded  judg- 
ment, when  I  tell  you  that  I  feel 
myself  a  littU  man  by  his  side,  and  yet 
do  not  think  myself  a  less  man  than  I 
formerly  thought  myself  I "  He  pro- 
ceeds to  compare  the  "  Borderers  "  to 
Shakespeare,  and  apparently  with  a 
preference  for  Wordsworth.  In  his 
works  there  are  "  no  inequalities." 
Coleridge's  admiration  must  have  be- 
come more  reasonable,  as  is  sufficiently 


proved  by  his  famous  criticism  of 
Wordsworth  in  the  "Biographia  Lite- 
raria."  But  they  continued  to  be  on 
the  most  affectionate  terms,  in  spite 
of  their  curious  contrast  of  character, 
until  the  singular  falling  out  which 
occupies  some  space  in  these  letters. 
Coleridge  had  left  the  lakes  for  Lon- 
don, in  company  with  the  Basil  Mon- 
tagus, with  whom  he  was  to  stay  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Wordsworth  thought 
it  only  prudent  to  warn  Montagu  of  the 
fact  of  which  he  had  sufficient  expe- 
rience— that  Coleridge's  ways  were 
sometimes  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
regular  habits  of  a  respectable  family. 
Montagu,  for  some  inscrutable  reason, 
reported  this  to  Coleridge.  Words- 
worth, he  appears  to  have  said, 
declares  that  yon  are  an  "  absolute  nui- 
sance "  in  a  family,  and  that  he  "  has 
no  hopes  of  your  reform."  This,  no 
doubt,  was  an  unpleasant  remark  from 
a  dear  friend,  and  not  the  less  unpleas- 
ant because  it  had  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  facts.  Coleridge,  of 
course,  was  deeply  stung;  he  left 
Montagu  and  took  up  with  his  kind 
friends  the  Morgans.  He  should,  as 
he  saw  when  it  was  too  late,  have 
spoken  to  Wordsworth  himself.  But 
that  was  too  painful ;  he  began  a  score 
of  times  to  write  to  Wordsworth's 
sister-in-law,  but  gave  it "  up  from  ex- 
cess of  agitation."  Meanwhile  some 
outlet  for  the  agitation  was  necessary. 
He  went  to  the  Lambs,  after  hearing 
some  report,  wild  and  pale  and  agi- 
tated ;  and  after  "  an  agony  of  weep- 
ing," confided  the  titigedy  to  Mary 
Lamb.  Then,  as  he  explains,  it  was 
due  to  his  old  friendship  that  he  should 
give  the  story  to  Mr.  Morgan  and  to 
Morgan's  wife  and  sister;  and  when 
the  Southeys  came  to  London,  it  was  a 
duty  to  tell  them.  With  those  excep- 
tions, he  does  not  remember  to  have 
confided  to  any  one,  unless,  indeed, 
they  knew  something  about  it  before  ; 
and  so  he  had  to  explain  matters  to 
Mr.  Clarkson  and  to  Sir  G.  Beaumont. 
The  story  was  soon  being  told  at  "  a 
hundred  tables,"  but  be  is  quite  sure, 
after  this  exemplary  reticence,  that 
none  of  the  talkers  can  have  got  the 
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details  through  him.  All  this  is  told 
by  way  of  apology  to  Wordsworth 
eighteen  months  later,  when  Crabb 
Bobinson  made  up  the  quarrel.  Words- 
worth, of  course,  disavowed  the  offen- 
sive words,  though  he  could  not  quite 
disavow  the  substance  ;  and  if  Cole- 
ridge had  applied  to  him  at  once,  the 
quarrel  might  have  been  nipped  in  the 
bud.  As  it  was,  it  became  one  of  the 
*'  four  griping  and  grasping  sorrows  " 
of  his  life — a  mysterious  phrase  in  a 
letter  to  AUsop  which  long  puzzled  his 
biographers.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
persons  concerned  that  after  all  the 
gossip  the  story  was  so  long  kept  from 
public  notice  ;  but  we  ci^n  read  it  now 
without  regret.  Nothing  could  better 
illustrate  Coleridge's  character.  He 
had  suffered,  he  says,  more  from  his 
^'  amiable  propensities  than  from  his 
worst  faults  and  most  erroneous  hab- 
its." That  is  the  natural  effect  of  his 
strange  paralysis  of  will.  He  could 
love  Wordsworth  so  warmly  and  sin- 
cerely as  to  suffer  agony  from  a  belief 
of  his  friend's  unkindness.  He  could 
weep  and  faint  and  pour  out  his  sor- 
rows to  others,  and  cultivate  the  mor- 
bid feeling  till  every  allusion  became  a 
torment ;  but  he  could  not  make  the 
one  effort  of  asking  for  any  explana- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  weep  with  sympa- 
thetic friends  ;  but  it  requires  a  certain 
exertion  of  will  to  put  to  a  friend  the 
embarrassius:  question  :  ^^  What  did  you 
mean  by  it  ?  " 

It  would  take  Coleridge's  own  power 
of  ingenious  analyzing  and  moralizing 
to  follow  out  these  tortuous  workings 
of  a  nature  so  rich  in  emotion  and 
intellect,  and  so  absolutely  devoid  of 
volition.  Nobody  could  lecture  more 
sagaciously  on  his  own  defects,  point 
out  the  evil  results,  and  even  suggest 
the  remedy.  The  charm  of  the  man 
is  that  in  all  the  strangely  various,  and 
sometimes  markedly  keen,  emotions  to 
which  he  gives  utterance,  there  is  no 
touch  of  morose  or  bitter  feeling ;  at 
most,  he  shows  a  certain  annoyance  at 
the  success  of  men  of  inferior  ability  ; 
he  is  a  little  apt  in  the  retrospect  to 
exaggerate  his  own  past  achievements, 
as  well  as  to  over-estimate  more  ex- 
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travagantly  the  achievements  to  come 
when  that  great  work  is  finished.  But 
it  would  be  brutal  to  grudge  such  a 
salve  to  the  remorse  which  is  always 
ready  to  rise  up  in  his  mind,  as  the 
death  of  the  albatross  came  back  to 
his  mariner.  The  letters,  indeed,  are 
often  so  plausible  that  the  reader,  who 
does  not  learn  the  facts  from  outside, 
may  easily  miss  the  real  point ;  and  it 
is  perhaps,  therefore,  permissible  to 
point  out  that  with  a  little  study  they 
may  be  made  to  yield  more  remarkable 
revelations  than  lie  on  the  surface. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
BUSMESE  WOBfEN. 

NowHEBE  under  the  sun  has  any 
nation  accorded  to  its  women  such  ab- 
solute freedom,  such  entire  command 
of  their  lives  and  property,  as  have  the 
Burmese.  They  stand  in  every  way 
on  an  absolute  equality  with  men,  as 
far  as  law,  as  religion,  and  as  custom 
are  concerned.  Just  as  no  conquest 
has  ever  obliged  the  Burmese  to  resort 
to  feudalism,  so  it  has  never  caused 
the  seclusion  of  the  women,  nor  been 
the  reason  of  one-sided  laws  of  inher- 
itance. In  the  face  of  the  law  man  and 
woman  are  alike.  Girls  share  equally 
with  boys  in  all  inheritance,  and  they 
inherit  absolutely.  There  are  no  trus- 
tees between  a  woman  and  her  prop- 
erty, and  when  she  marries  she  retains 
it.  Her  husband  has  no  control  over 
it  at  all,  neither  has  he  any  legal  con- 
trol over  her.  From  her  childhood  up 
she  is  free.  Parentage  has  never  been 
another  form  of  slavery  in  Burma,  as 
it  has  been  elsewhere.  Children  are 
not  so  much  oi*dered  as  guided  and 
cared  for,  and  when  comparatively 
young  they  are  practically  given  con- 
trol over  their  own  doings.  Not  with- 
out advice  carefully  and  usefully  given, 
not  without  every  precaution  against  ill 
that  care  can  devise,  but  there  is  little 
command  and  no  compulsion.  Chiv- 
alry, which  praised  women  as  gods  and 
treated  them  as  slaves,  never  came  to 
Burma.  No  Burman  lover  sings  his 
mistress  as  something  too  good  for  this 
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world,  and  then  treats  her  as  some- 
thing infinitely  inferior  to  himself. 
Their  religion  has  never  considered 
them  as  the  source  of  all  evil,  has  never 
warned  man  against  them  as  snares  to 
lead  men  to  hell,  and  no  pope  has  ever 
called  them  the  ^'  sole  hope  of  the 
Church."  There  has  been  no  second- 
rate  literature  to  give  them  false  ideals 
of  themselves,  of  man,  and  of  the 
world.  They  have  always  been  held  for 
what  they  are,  and  they  have  had  free- 
dom to  find  their  own  place  in  a  very 
real  world,  unfettered  by  conventions 
and  rules.  They  have  always  had  fair 
play,  both  from  men  and  from  them- 
selves, and  they  have  been  held  the 
best  judges  of  what  will  soil  them. 
No  artificial  ideals  from  long  past  ages 
have  been  held  up  to  them  as  eternal 
copies  ;  it  has  been  left  to  their  own 
good  sense  and  to  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  to  determine  what  is  womanly 
and  what  is  not.  Thus  they  have 
found  what  under  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  life  is  the  best  life  for  them, 
and  as  circumstances  change  so  will 
they.  Of  all  women  in  the  world  none 
are  more  womanly  than  she  is,  none 
possess  in  greater  strength  all  the 
nameless  attraction  of  a  woman.  She 
is  no  Helen,  she  is  no  Aspasia,  least  of 
all  is  she  an  Amazon  ;  but  to  those  who 
know  her  she  is  everything  that  is 
lovely  and  desirable  in  womanhood. 
And  when  I  say  that  Burmese  women 
are  not  beautiful  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  they  are  ugly.  Beauty  in 
women  is  a  matter  of  convention. 
What  was  beautiful  two  hundred  years 
ago  in  England  is  not  beautiful  to-day. 
80  new-comers  to  Burma  wonder  at 
those  who  speak  of  charm  in  a  woman 
who  has  a  fair-sized  waist,  a  small 
bust,  and  who  wears  a  loose  jacket. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  there,  and  no  one 
who  knows  them  falls  to  discover  it; 
but  no  one  can  describe  it.  It  is  the 
light  within  that  shines  through  every 
look  and  gesture  and  illumines  their 
whole  life.  Their  complexion  is  fairer 
than  that  of  the  men,  and  they  have 
large  brown  eyes  —  those  restful  eyes 
that  men  love.  Their  manners  are 
quiet  and    self-restrained,  never  self- 


conscious,  rarely  coquettish,  and  their 
voices  are  soft  and  sweet. 

They  are  not  so  universally  educated 
to  read  and  write  as  are  the  boys,  be- 
cause they  cannot  go  to  the  monastery 
schools,  where  all  the  boys  are  taught. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  nearly  all  the  women 
of  the  class  above  the  peasants  can 
read  and  write,  and  many  of  the  latter 
can  too. 

And  they  have  no  accomplishments. 
They  do  not  play  any  instrument,  they 
are  not  taught  to  sing,  though  many 
sing  ballads  correctly  and  naturally. 
Of  dancing,  of  sketching,  of  the  use 
of  the  globes,  they  know  nothing  at  all. 
But  of  all  household  matters  they  are 
thoroughly  acquainted.  They  can  all 
weave  and  cook  and  sew,  and  some 
can  embroider.  And  they  understand 
the  life  around  them.  Nothing  is  more 
surprising  than  to  find  how  well  even 
the  young  girls  know  the  men  and 
women  that  they  meet,  how  clearly 
their  sweet  eyes  see  the  world  about 
them.  The  opinions  and  thoughts  of  a 
girl  are  always  worth  hearing,  for  they 
are  founded  on  what  she  sees,  they  are 
no  dreams  of  a  night  of  ignorance, 
they  are  beautiful  as  only  the  thoughts 
that  come  from  knowledge  can  be. 

Burmese  boys  are  at  an  early  age 
formally  admitted  to  Buddhism,  in  a 
ceremony  that  takes  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Lent.  They  are  made  in- 
mates of  the  monastery,  perhaps  for 
three  months,  perhaps  for  a  day  only, 
but  they  are  always  admitted.  But 
with  girls  it  is  not  so. 

Neither  do  they  ever  become  nuns. 
Old  women  sometimes  take  the  vows  ; 
but  it  is  the  last  thing  a  Burmese  girl 
would  ever  think  of.  Probably  the 
absence  of  any  leisured  class  is  the 
principal  cause  of  this.  The  amuse- 
ments of  a  girl  are  not  very  many. 
There  are  the  pro^  to  which  she  may 
go,  where  she  will  hear  plays  of  all 
kinds,  and  there  are  boat-races  and 
festivals  of  different  sorts  during  the 
dry  weather,  and  she  will  have  many 
friends  to  see  and  talk  to,  but  of  games 
they  have  none.  In  every  household 
the  daughter  has  her  appointed  work. 
In  all  but  the  richer  merchants'  honsea 
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the  daughter's  duty  is  to  bring  the 
water  from  the  well  eveniug  and  niora- 
ing.  It  is  the  gossipiug-place  of  the 
village  this  well,  aud  as  the  sun  sets 
there  come  running  down  all  the  girls 
of  the  village.  As  they  fill  their  jars 
they  lean  over  the  curb  aud  talk,  and 
it  is  here  that  is  told  the  latest  news, 
the  latest  flirtation,  the  latest  marriage, 
the  little  scandal  of  the  place.  Yery 
few  men  come.  Water-carrying  is  not 
their  duty,  aud  there  is  a  proper  time 
aud  place  for  flirtation.  So  the  girls 
have  the  well  almost  to  themselves. 
Almost  every  girl  will  weave.  In  every 
house  there  will  be  a  loom,  where  the 
girls  weave  their  dresses  and  those  of 
their  parents.  And  very  many  girls 
will  have  stalls  in  the  bazaar,  but  of 
this  I  will  speak  later.  Other  duties 
are  the  husking  of  the  rice  and  the 
making  of  cheroots.  Of  course  in  the 
richer  households  there  will  be  ser- 
vants to  do  all  this  ;  but  even  in  them 
the  daughters  will  frequently  weave, 
either  for  herself  or  for  her  parents. 
Almost  every  girl  will  do  something,  if 
it  be  only  to  pass  the  time. 

They  do  not  marry  very  young. 
From  sixteen  to  twenty  is  the  usual 
age,  but  it  is  often  later.  It  entirely 
depends  on  the  girl  herself.  It  is  in 
her  own  hands,  whom  she  marry  and 
when.  There  is  a  delightful  custom  all 
through  Burma,  an  institution  in  fact, 
called  '^courting-time.*'  It  is  from 
nine  till  ten  o'clock,  more  especially 
on  moonlight  nights,  those  wonderful 
tropic  nights,  when  the  whole  world 
lies  in  a  silver  dream,  —  when  the  little 
wandering  airs  that  touch  your  cheek 
like  a  caress  are  heavy  with  the  scent 
of  flowers,  and  your  heart  comes  into 
your  throat  for  tlie  very  beauty  of  life. 
There  is  in  front  of  each  house  a 
verandah,  perhaps  three  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  here  the  girl  will  sit  in 
the  shadow  of  the  eaves,  sometimes 
with  a  friend,  but  usually  alone ;  aud 
her  suitors  will  come  and  stand  by 
the  verandah  and  talk  softly,  in  little 
broken  sentences,  as  lovers  do.  There 
may  be  many  young  men  come,  one  by 
one  if  they  mean  business,  with  a 
friend  if  the  visit  be  merely  one  of 


courtesy.  And  the  girl  will  receive 
them  all,  and  she  may  give  them  che- 
roots ;  and  if  a  very  favored  suitor 
come,  she  may  even  light  his  cheroot 
for  him,  and  thus  kiss  by  proxy. 

And  is  the  girl  alone  ?    Well,  yes  I 
To   all   intents    and   purposes    she  is 
alone  ;    but   there  is  always  some  one 
within  call  iu  the  house,  for  no  one  can 
tell  who  may  come  to  the  verandah, 
and    some    men,    we    know,    are    but 
wolves  in   sheep's  clothing.    But  the 
girl  carries  on  her  love-making  herself, 
and  she  is  free  to  many  whom   she 
will.     No   one   will    object,  provided 
only  he  be  of  good  reputation,  and  able,^ 
with  such  assistance  as  she  can  give,  to^ 
maintain  the  household.    And  if  there- 
should  be  any  difiiculty  ?    Well,  then, 
there  is  usually  an  elopement,  and  a. 
ten   days'    scandal.     And   often,  too,, 
there  is  an  elopement  for  no  reason  at 
all,  save  that  hot  youth  cannot  abide 
the  necessary  delays. 

For  life  is  short,  and  though  to-day 
be  to  us  who  can  tell  for  the  morrow  ?^ 
During  the  full  moon  there  is  no  night,, 
only    a   change    to    silver   light    from, 
golden.    And  the  forest  is  full  of  de- 
light.   There  are  woodcutters'  huts  in 
the  ravines  where  the  water  falls,  soft 
beds   of    torn   bracken   and    fragrant 
grasses,  where  great  trees  make  a  shel- 
ter from  the  sun.    And  for  food,  that 
is  easily  arranged.    A  basket  of  rice, 
with  a  little    salt-fish   and  spices,  is 
easily    hidden   in  a   favorable    place. 
You  only  want  a  jar  to  cook  it,  and 
there  is  enough  for  two  for  a  week.    Or 
it  is  brought  day  by  day  by  some  trusted 
friend  to  a  place  previously  agreed  on. 

All  up  and  down  the  forest  there  are 
flowers  for  her  hair,  scarlet  ddk  blos- 
soms, and  pale  orchid  sprays,  aud  jas- 
mine stars.  And  for  occupation 
through  the  hours  each  has  a  new 
world  to  explore,  full  of  wonderful, 
undreamt-of  discoveries,  lit  with  new 
lights  and  mysterious  with  roseate 
shadows,  a  world  of  <<  beautiful  things 
made  new"  for  those  forest  children. 
So  that  when  the  confidant,  an  aunt, 
maybe,  or  a  sister,  meets  them  by  the 
sacred  fig-tree  on  the  hill  and  tells 
that   all  difiiculties  are  removed,  and 
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their  friends  called  together  for  the 
marriage  ceremony,  can  you  wonder 
that  it  is  not  without  regret  that  they 
fare  forth  from  that  enchanted  land  to 
ordinary  life  again  ? 

It  is  not  always  the  man  who  is  the 
proposer  of  the  flight. 

I  had  a  Burmese  servant,  a  hoy  who 
may  have  heen  twenty,  and  he  had 
been  with  me  about  a  year,  and  was 
beginning  to  be  really  useful.  He  had 
at  last  grasped  the  idea  that  electro- 
plate should  not  be  cleaned  with  mon- 
key brand  soap,  and  he  could  be 
trusted  not  to  put  up  rifle  cartridges 
for  use  with  a  twenty-bore  gun.  And 
he  chose  this  time  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  the  headman  of  a  cer- 
tain village  where  I  was  in  camp. 

He  had  good  excuse,  for  she  was  a 
delicious  little  maiden,  with  great  coils 
^f  hair,  and  the  voice  of  a  wood-pigeon 
inrooing  in  the  forest,  and  she  was  very 
fond  of  him  without  a  doubt.  So  one 
evening  he  came  to  me  and  said  that 
iie  must  leave  me  —  that  he  wanted  to 
^et  married,  and  could  not  possibly  de- 
lay. 

Then  J  spoke  to  him  with  all  that 
depth  of  wisdom  we  are  so  ready  to 
display  for  the  beneflt  of  others.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  he  was  much 
loo  young,  that  she  was  much  too 
young  also  —  she  was  not  eighteen  — 
and  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
for  them  to  marry  on.  I  further 
pointed  out  how  ungrateful  he  would 
be  to  leave  me  ;  that  he  had  been  paid 
regularly  for  a  year,  and  that  now, 
when  he  was  at  last  able  to  do  some- 
thing besides  destroy  my  property,  he 
was  about  to  go  away. 

The  boy  listened  to  all  I  had  to  say, 
and  agreed  with  it  all,  and  made  the 
most  fervent  and  sincere  promises  to 
be  wise,  and  he  went  away  after  dinner 
to  see  her  and  tell  her,  and  when  I 
awoke  next  morning  my  servants  told 
mc  the  boy  had  never  returned. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  headman 
came  to  say  that  his  daughter  had  also 
disappeared.  They  had  fled,  these 
two,  into  the  forest,  and  for  a  week  we 
heard  nothing.  At  last  one  evening, 
as  I  sat  under  the  great  fig-tree  before 


my  tent,  there  came  to  me  the  mother 
of  the  girl,  and  sat  down  before  me, 
and  said  she  had  something  of  great 
importance  to  impart;  and  this  was 
that  all  had  been  arranged  between 
the  families,  who  had  found  work  for 
the  boy  whereby  he  could  maintaia 
himself  and  his  wife,  and  that  the  mar- 
riage was  arranged.  But  the  boy 
would  not  return  as  long  as  I  was  in 
camp  there,  for  he  was  bitterly 
ashamed  of  his  broken  vows,  and 
afraid  to  meet  my  anger.  And  so  the 
mother  begged  me  to  go  away  as  sooa 
as  I  could,  so  that  the  young  people 
might  return.  I  explained  that  I  was 
not  angry  at  all,  that  the  boy  could  re- 
turn without  any  fear  of  my  wrath ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  I  should  be 
pleased  to  see  him  and  his  wife.  And 
at  the  old  lady's  request  I  wrote  a 
Burmese  note  to  that  effect,  and  she 
went  away  delighted. 

They  must  have  been  in  hiding  close 
by,  for  it  was  early  next  morning  that 
the  boy  came  into  my  tent  alone  and 
very  much  abashed,  and  it  was  some 
little  time  before  he  recovered  himself, 
and  began  to  talk  freely  as  he  would 
before,  for  he  was  greatly  ashamed  of 
himself. 

But,  after  all,  could  he  help  it  ? 

If  you  can  imagine  the  tropic  night, 
and  the  boy  full  of  high  resolve  pass- 
ing up  the  village  street,  now  half 
asleep,  and  the  girl  with  shining  eyes 
coming  to  him  out  of  the  hibiscus 
shadows,  and  whispering  in  his  ear 
words  —  words  that  I  need  not  say  ;  if 
you  can  imagine  all  this,  you  will  un- 
derstand how  it  was  that  I  lost  my  ser- 
vant. 

They  both  came  to  see  me  later  on  in 
the  day,  after  the  marriage,  and  there 
was  no  bashfulness  about  either  of 
them  then.  They  came  hand  in  hand, 
with  the  girl's  father  and  mother,  and 
some  friends,  and  she  told  roe  It  was 
all  her  fault.  She  could  not  wait. 
'<  Perhaps,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
laugh  and  a  side^lance  at  her  hus- 
band— ''  perhaps  if  he  had  gone  down 
with  the  ihakin  to  Bangoon,  he  might 
have  fallen  in  love  with  some  one 
I  there,  and  forgotten  me.    For  I  know 
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that  they  are  very  pretty,  those  Ran- 
goon ladies,  and  of  better  manners 
than  I,  who  am  but  a  jungle  girl." 
And  when  I  asked  her  what  it  was  like 
in  the  forest,  she  said  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  place  in  all  the  world. 

Sometimes  things  do  not  go  so  well. 
Suicide  for  love  I  we  read  of  it  in  fic- 
tion, do  we  ever  see  it  ?  Not  in  En- 
gland I  think,  but  I  have  seen  it  once 
and  again  in  Burma.  I  have  held  an 
inquest  over  the  fair  innocent  body  of 
a  girl  not  seventeen,  who  drowned  her- 
self for  love.  Only  that.  He  never 
had  cared  for  her,  he  never  would,  for 
he  was  in  love  elsewhere.  And  so  one 
morning,  ere  the  mist  had  risen  from 
the  water,  she  gave  herself  and  her  hot 
despair  to  the  cool  forgetfulness  of  the 
great  river. 

And  I  have  seen  a  girl  in  man's  at- 
tire killed  in  a  surprise  attack  upon  an 
insurgent  camp.  She  had  followed  her 
outlawed  lover  there,  and  in  the  mtUe 
she  caught  up  sword  and  gun  to  fight 
by  his  side,  and  was  cut  down  through 
neck  and  shoulder ;  for  no  one  could 
see  in  the  early  dawn  that  it  was  a  girl. 
She  died  about  an  hour  afterwards  ; 
and  though  I  have  seen  many  sorrow- 
ful things  in  many  lands,  in  war  and 
out  of  it,  the  memory  of  that  dying 
girl,  held  up  by  one  of  the  mounted 
police,  sobbing  out  her  life  beneath  the 
wild  forest  shadows,  with  no  one  of 
her  sex,  no  one  of  her  kin,  to  help  her, 
comes  back  to  me  as  one  of  the  saddest 
and  strangest. 

Her  lover  was  killed  in  action  some 
time  later,  fighting  against  us,  and  he 
died  as  a  brave  man  should,  the  best  of 
all  deaths.  He  played  his  game  ;  he 
lost,  and  he  paid  ;  but  the  girl  ? 

Marriage  is  not  a  religious  ceremony 
among  the  Burmese.  There  is  a  cere- 
mony, of  course  ;  but  the  only  neces- 
sary and  binding  part  of  it  is  that  the 
couple  should,  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses called  together  for  the  purpose, 
eat  out  of  the  same  bowl.  A  girl  does 
not  change  her  name.  Family  names 
are  unknown,  and  there  is  no  Miss  or 
Mrs.  Every  woman,  married  or  un- 
married, has  the  prefix  of  Ma  or  Mi, 
which  are  the  same  word.    Even  as 


babies  they  carry  this  prefix,  and  mar- 
riage does  not  alter  it,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  to  denote  whether  a  woman  be 
married  or  not.  Marriage  does  not 
alter  her  status  in  any  way.  She  re- 
tains her  own  property,  and  any  prop- 
erty she  may  acquire  subsequently  is 
also  her  own.  Property  acquired  jointly 
with  her  husband  is  held  jointly.  If 
you  inquire  who  is  the  owner  of  a 
garden,  you  may  be  told  it  belongs  to 
Maung  Han  Ma  Ni,  the  former  being 
the  man's  name  and  the  second  that  of 
his  wife,  and  both  names  are  used  fre- 
quently in  business  and  legal  proceed- 
ings. But  it  is  not  always  that  a  man 
and  his  wife  are  in  the  same  business. 
They  may  have  totally  different  pur- 
suits. One  may  be  a  cultivator,  the 
other  a  silk-dealer  ;  the  man  may  be  a 
pleader  in  court,  the  wife  may  own 
brick-kilns  outside  the  town.  Of 
course  there  are  cases  where  marriage 
necessitates  the  abandonment  by  the 
woman  of  her  trade,  whatever  it  may 
be  ;  but  she  can  do  as  she  thinks  best. 
There  was  a  friend  of  mine  —  a  Bur- 
mese girl  —  perhaps  she  was  twenty- 
five,  and  she  kept  a  dainty  little 
silk-stall  near  the  gate  of  a  certain 
great  bazaar.  She  was  the  daughter  of^ 
a  well-to-do  rice-merchant,  and  she 
kept  the  stall  for  her  own  amusement 
and  profit.  This  profit  must  have  been 
considerable,  and  as  she  lived  with  her 
parents  and  had  few  expenses,  she  was 
well  off.  She  was  very  pleasant  to  talk 
to,  as  one  passed  the  bazaar  returning 
from  ofiice,  or  smoked  a  cigarette  with 
her  in  the  evening  in  her  father's 
verandah.  She  was  a  graceful,  charm- 
ing girl,  and  she  had  had  many  lovers  ; 
but  she  had  not  cared  for  any  of  them, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  never 
would  marry.  Yet  one  day  she  sur- 
pnsed  every  one  by  marrying  a  ser- 
geant of  police,  whose  pay  cannot  have 
been  a  quarter  what  she  made  with  her 
silk-stall. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  her  shortly 
before  the  marriage,  and  I  asked  her 
what  she  intended  to  do  with  her  silk- 
stall,  for  her  husband  was  stationed  in 
a  guard  some  thirty  miles  away,  so  she 
could  not  both  marry  and  keep  on  her 
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stall,  and  she  told  me  she  would  give  it 
up.  She  had  hoped  her  husband  would 
leave  the  police  and  settle  down  and 
live  with  her  on  the  profits  of  her  stall, 
but  he  had  refused. 

"  So,"  I  said,  *«  there  will  be  only  his 
pay,  winch  is  small  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  that  is  all ;  but " 
—  with  a  little  smile  —  ^^what  does  it 
matter?  There  is  enough."  And  that 
she  would  make  it  enough  I  have  no 
doubt. 

In  married  life,  as  in  all  other,  there 
are  certain  duties  that  come  naturally 
to  the  wife  and  certain  others  to  the 
liusband.  He  may  be  a  magistrate,  a 
pleader,  or  a  rich  merchant,  in  which 
case  the  wife,  beyond  managing  her 
own  property,  does  not  work.  Her 
duty  is  to  superintend  the  housework, 
and,  as  in  all  lands,  to  make  her  home 
a  place  of  rest  and  of  content  to  her 
husband  after  his  day's  work.  She  will 
very  likely  accompany  her  husband  on 
his  journeys  ;  she  will  assist  him  so- 
cially in  what  way  she  can  ;  and,  if  it 
be  necessarv,  she  will  act  for  him  with 
vigor  and  decision.  And  as  regards 
acting  for  her  husband,  there  is  noth- 
ing more  remarkable  than  the  division 
«he  makes  of  matters  wherein  she  can 
act  for  hei-self,  and  of  matters  wherein, 
if  she  act,  she  acts  for  him.  Thus,  as  I 
have  said,  she  will,  as  regards  her  own 
property,  or  her  own  business,  act  en- 
tirely on  her  own  responsibility,  and  in 
her  own  name.  But  in  public  affairs 
she  will  never  allow  her  name  to  ap- 
pear. Not  that  she  does  not  take  a 
keen  interest  in  all  such  matters.  Sbe 
lives  in  no  world  apart ;  all  that  affects 
lier  husband  interests  her  as  keenly  as 
it  does  him.  She  lives  in  a  world  of 
men  and  women,  and  her  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  and  her  desire  and 
power  of  influencing  them,  is  great. 
But  she  learnt  long  ago  that  her  best 
way  is  to  act  through  and  by  her  hus- 
band, and  that  his  strength  and  his 
name  are  her  bucklera  in  the  fight. 
Thus  women  are  never  openly  con- 
cerned in  any  political  matters.  How 
strong  this  feeling  is,  can  be  better 
illustrated  by  a  story  than  any  other 
way. 


In  1889  I  was  stationed  far  away  on 
the  north-west  frontier  of  Burma,  in 
charge  of  some  four  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory  which  had  been 
newly  incorporated.  I  went  up  there 
with  the  firat  column  that  ever  pene- 
trated that  country,  and  I  remained  in 
charge  when,  after  the  partial  pacifica- 
tion of  the  district,  the  main  body  of 
troops  left.  It  was  a  fairly  exciting 
place  to  live  in.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
fever,  which  swept  down  meu  in 
batches,  and  the  trans-frontier  people, 
who  were  always  peeping  over  to 
watch  a  good  opportunity  for  a  raid,  my 
own  charge  simply  swarmed  with 
armed  men,  who  seemed  to  rise  out  of 
the  very  ground  —  so  hard  was  it  to 
follow  their  movements  —  attack  any- 
where they  saw  fit,  and  disappear  as 
suddenly.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
considerable  force  of  troops  and  police 
to  suppress  these  insurgents  ;  but  the 
whole  country  was  so  roadless,  so  un- 
explored, such  a  tangled  labyrinth  of 
hill  and  forest,  dotted  with  sparae  vil- 
lages, that  it  was  often  quite  impossible 
to  trace  the  bands  who  committed 
these  attacks,  and  to  the  sick  and 
weary  pursuers  it  sometimes  seemed  as 
if  we  should  never  restore  peace  to  the 
country. 

The  villages  were  arranged  in  groups, 
and  over  each  group  there  was  a  liead- 
man  with  certain  powers  and  certain 
duties,  the  principal  of  the  latter  being 
to  keep  his  people  quiet,  and  if  possible 
protect  them  from  insui*gents. 

Now  it  happened  that  among  these 
headmen  was  one  named  Saw  Ka,  who 
had  been  a  free-lance  in  his  day,  but 
whose  services  were  now  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  order — or  at  least  we  hoped 
so.  He  was  a  fighting  man,  rather 
fond  of  that  sort  of  exercise,  so  that  I 
was  not  very  much  surprised  one  day 
when  I  got  a  letter  from  liim  to  say 
that  his  villagers  had  pursued  and 
arrested,  after  a  fight,  a  number  of 
armed  robbers,  who  had  tried  to  lift 
some  of  the  village  cattle.  The  letter 
came  to  me  when  I  was  in  my  court- 
house, a  tent  ten  feet  by  eight,  trying  a 
case  ;  so  saying  I  would  see  Saw  Ka's 
people  later,  and  giving  orders  for  the 
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prisoners  to  be  put  in  the  lock-up,  I 
went  on  with  my  work.  When  my 
case  was  finished,  I  happened  to  notice 
that  among  those  sitting  and  waiting 
without  my  tent  door  was  Saw  Ka  him- 
self, so  I  sent  to  call  him  in,  and  I  com- 
plimented him  upon  his  success.  ^<  It 
shall  be  reported,"  I  said,  <^  to  the 
commissioner,  who  will  no  doubt  re- 
ward you  for  your  care  and  diligence  in 
the  public  service." 

As  I  talked  I  noticed  that  the  man 
seemed  rather  bewildered,  and  when  I 
had  finished  he  said  that  he  really  did 
not  understand.  He  was  aware,  he 
added  modestly,  that  he  was  a  diligent 
headman,  always  active  in  good  deeds, 
and  a  terror  to  dacoits  and  other  evil- 
doera ;  but  as  to  these  particular  rob- 
bers and  this  fighting  he  was  a  little 
puzzled. 

I  was  considerably  surprised,  natu- 
rally, and  I  took  from  the  table  the 
Burmese  letter  describing  the  affair. 
It  began,  <<  Your  honor,  I,  Maung  Saw 
Ka,  headman,"  etc.,  and  was  in  the 
usual  style.  I  handed  it  to  Saw  Ka, 
and  told  him  to  read  it.  As  he  read 
his  wicked  black  eyes  twinkled,  and 
when  he  had  finished  he  said  he  had 
not  been  home  for  a  week.  '^  I  came 
in  from  a  visit  to  the  river,"  he  said, 
"  where  I  have  gathered  for  your  honor 
some  private  information.  I  had  not 
been  five  minutes  here  before  I  was 
called  in.  All  this  the  letter  speaks  of 
is  news  to  me,  and  must  have  hap- 
pened while  I  was  away." 

**Then,  who  wrote  the  letter?"  I 
asked. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  said,  "  I  think  I  know, 
but  I  will  go  and  make  sure."  Then 
Saw  Ka  went  to  find  the  guard  who 
had  come  in  with  the  prisoners,  and  I 
dissolved  court  and  went  out  shooting. 
After  dinner,  as  we  sat  round  a  great 
bonfire  before  the  mess,  for  the  nights 
were  cold,  Saw  Ka  and  his  brother 
came  to  me,  and  they  sat  down  beside 
the  fire  and  told  me  all  about  it. 

It  appeared  that  three  days  after 
Saw  Ka  left  his  village  some  robbers 
came  suddenly  one  evening  to  a  small 
hamlet  some  two  miles  away,  and 
looted  from  there  all  the  cattle,  thirty 


or  forty  head,  and  went  off  with  them. 
The  frightened  owners  came  in  to  tell 
the  headman  about  it,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence they  told  his  wife.  And  she,  by 
virtue  of  the  order  of  appointment  as 
headman,  which  was  in  her  hands, 
ordered  the  villagers  to  turn  out  and 
follow  the  dacoits.  She  issued  such 
government  arras  as  she  had  in  the 
house,  and  the  villagers  went  and  pur- 
sued the  dacoits  by  the  cattle  tracks, 
and  next  day  they  overtook  them,  and 
there  was  a  fight.  When  the  villagers 
returned  with  the  cattle  and  the 
thieves,  she  had  the  letter  written  to 
me,  and  the  prisoners  were  sent  in, 
under  her  husband's  brother,  with  an 
escort.  Everything  was  done  as  well 
and  as  successfully  as  if  Saw  Ka  him- 
self had  been  present.  But  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  accident  of  Saw  Ka's 
sudden  appearance,  I  should  probably 
never  have  known  that  this  exploit  was 
due  to  his  wife.  For  she  was  acting 
for  her  husband,  and  she  would  not 
have  been  pleased  that  her  name 
should  appear.  "  A  good  wife  I "  I 
said  to  Saw  Ka.  ^'Like  many,"  he 
answered. 

But  in  her  own  line  she  has  no  ob- 
jection to  publicity.  I  have  said  that 
nearly  all  women  work,  and  that  is  so. 
Married  or  unmarried,  from  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  almost  every 
woman  has  some  occupation  besides 
her  home  duties.  In  the  higher  classes 
she  will  have  property  of  her  own  to 
manage,  in  the  lower  classes  she  will 
have  some  trade.  I  cannot  find  that  in 
Burma  there  have  ever  been  certain 
occupations  told  off  for  women  in 
which  they  may  work,  and  others 
tabooed  to  them.  As  there  is  no  caste 
for  the  men,  so  there  is  none  for  the 
women.  They  have  been  free  to  try 
their  hands  at  anything  they  thought 
they  could  excel  in,  without  any  fear 
of  public  opinion.  But  nevertheless, 
as  is  inevitable,  it  has  been  found  that 
there  are  certain  trades  in  which 
women  can  compete  successfully  with 
men,  and  certain  others  in  which  they 
cannot.  And  these  are  not  quite  the 
same  as  in  the  West.  We  usually  con- 
sider sewing  to  be  a  feminine  occu- 
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pation.  In  Burma,  there  being  no 
elaborately  cut  and  trimmed  garments, 
the  amount  of  sewing  done  is  small, 
but  that  is  usually  done  by  men. 
Women  often  own  and  use  small  hand- 
machines,  but  the  treadles  are  always 
used  by  men  only. 

Weaving  is  usually  done  by  women. 
Under  nearly  every  house  there  will  be 
a  loom,  where  the  wife  or  daughter 
weaves  for  herself  or  for  sale.  But 
many  men  weave  also,  and  the  finest 
silks  are  all  woven  by  men.  I  once 
asked  a  woman  why  they  did  not  weave 
the  best  silks,  instead  of  leaving  them 
all  to  the  men.  '^  They  do  them  bet- 
ter," she  said,  with  a  laugh  ;  '<  I  tried 
once,  but  I  cannot  manage  that  em- 
broidery." Bice  husking,  again,  is  a 
work  that  the  women  always  do,  and 
among  the  peasants  the  planting  of  the 
rice  in  the  fields  is  always  women's 
work.  The  field  is  ploughed  by  the 
men  with  buffaloes  or  cattle  into  a  wet 
slush,  and  the  young  rice-plants  are 
dug  from  the  nurseries  and  brought 
down  to  the  field,  where  they  are  dis- 
tributed in  bundles.  Then  the  women 
form  in  line  and  plant  the  seedlings. 
It  is  not  very  difficult,  as  the  plants  are 
just  pressed  into  the  mud  about  five 
inches  apart ;  and  as  the  workers  usu- 
ally sing  choruses  while  they  work,  it 
would  seem  to  be  pleasant  toil. 

But  the  great  occupation  of  women 
is  petty  trading.  I  have  already  said 
that  there  are  no  large  merchants 
among  the  Burmese.  Nearly  all  the 
retail  trade  is  small,  most  of  it  is  very 
small  indeed,  and  practically  the  whole 
of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  women. 

This  trade  is  almost  exclusively  done 
in  bazaars.  In  every  town  there  is  a 
bazaar  from  six  till  ten  each  morning. 
When  there  is  no  town  near,  the  bazaar 
will  be  held  on  one  day  at  one  village 
and  on  another  at  a  neighboring  one. 
It  depends  on  the  density  of  popula- 
tion, the  means  of  communication,  and 
other  matters.  But  a  bazaar  within 
reach  there  most  always  be,  for  it  is 
only  there  that  most  articles  can  be 
bought.  The  bazaar  is  usually  held  in 
a  public  building  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  this  may  vary  from  a  great 


market  built  of  brick  and  iron  to  a 
small  thatched  shed.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  building  at  all,  merely 
a  space  of  beaten  ground. 

The  great  bazaar  in  Mandalay  is  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  city.  The  building 
in  which  it  is  held  is  the  property  of 
the  municipality,  but  is  leased  out.  It 
is  a  series  of  enormous  sheds,  with  iron 
roofs  and  beaten  earth  floor.  Each  trade 
has  a  shed  or  sheds  to  itself.  There  is 
a  place  for  rice-sellers,  for  butchers, 
for  vegetable  sellers,  for  the  vendors 
of  silks,  of  cottons,  of  sugar  and  spices , 
of  firewood,  of  jars,  of  fish.  The 
butchers  are  all  natives  of  India.  No 
Burman  would  trade  in  flesh,  because 
he  is  forbidden  to  take  life,  and  if  he 
were  not  forbidden  he  would  not  like 
to  do  so.  The  only  exception  to  this 
is  with  regard  to  fisli.  Burmans  catch 
fish,  but  it  is  not  considered  a  very 
reputable  profession.  The  firewood 
sellers  will  mostly  be  men,  as  will  also 
be  the  large  rice  merchants,  but  nearly 
all  the  rest  are  women. 

You  will  find  the  sellers  of  spices, 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  such  mat- 
ters seated  in  long  rows,  on  mats 
placed  upon  the  ground.  Each  will 
have  a  square  of  space  allotted,  per- 
haps six  feet  square,  and  there  she 
will  sit  with  her  merchandise  in  a  bas- 
ket or  baskets  before  her.  For  each 
square  they  will  pay  the  lessee  a  half- 
penny for  the  day,  which  is  only  three 
hours  or  so.  The  time  to  go  is  in  the 
morning  from  six  till  eight,  for  that  is 
the  busy  time.  Later  on  all  the  stalls 
but  the  cloth  and  a  few  other  stalls  will 
be  closed,  but  in  the  early  morning  the 
market  is  thronged.  Every  house- 
holder is  then  buying  his  or  her  pro- 
visions for  the  day,  and  the  people 
crowd  in  thousands  round  the  sellers. 
Every  one  is  bargaining  and  chaffing 
and  laughing,  both  buyers  and  sellers  ; 
but  both  are  very  keen  too  on  business. 

The  cloth  and  silk  sellers,  the  large 
rice  merchants,  and  a  few  other  trades, 
cannot  carry  on  business  sitting  on  a 
mat,  nor  can  they  carry  their  wares  to 
and  fro  every  day  in  a  basket.  For 
such  there  are  separate  buildings  or 
separate  aisles,  with  wooden  stalls,  on 
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either  side  a  gangway.  The  wooden 
floor  of  the  stalls  is  raised  two  to  three 
feet,  so  that  the  buyer,  standing  on  the 
ground,  is  about  on  a  level  with  the 
seller  sitting  in  the  stall.  The  stall 
will  be  about  eight  feet  by  ten,  and 
each  has  at  the  back  a  strong  lock-up 
cupboard  or  wardrobe,  where  the  wares 
are  shut  at  night ;  but  in  the  day  they 
will  be  taken  out  and  arranged  daintily 
about  the  girl  seller.  Home-made  silks 
are  the  staple  —  silks  in  checks  of  pink 
and  white,  of  yellow  and  orange,  of 
indigo  and  dark  red.  Some  are  em- 
broidered in  silk,  in  silver,  or  in  gold  ; 
some  are  plain.  All  are  thick  and  rich, 
none  are  glazed,  and  none  are  gaudy. 
There  will  also  be  silks  from  Bankojc, 
which  are  of  two  colors  —  purple  shot 
with  red  and  orange  shot  with  red  — 
both  very  beautiful.  All  the  silks  are 
woven  the  size  of  the  dress — for  men, 
about  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  twenty 
inches  broad  ;  and  for  women,  about 
five  feet  long  and  much  broader.  Thus 
there  is  no  cutting  off  the  piece.  The 
anoL8^  too,  which  are  the  bottom  pieces 
for  a  woman's  dress,  are  woven  the 
proper  size.  There  will  probably,  too, 
be  piles  of  snowy  cambric  jackets  and 
gauzy  silk  handkerchiefs ;  but  often 
these  are  sold  at  separate  stalls. 

But  prettier  than  the  silks  are  the 
sellers — for  these  are  nearly  all  girls 
and  women,  sweet  and  fresh  in  their 
white  jackets,  with  flowers  in  their 
hair.  And  they  are  all  delighted  to 
talk  to  you  and  show  you  their  goods, 
even  if  you  do  not  buy  ;  and  they  will 
take  a  compliment  sedately  as  a  girl 
should,  and  they  will  probably  charge 
yon  an  extra  rupee  for  it  when  you 
come  to  pay  for  your  purchases.  So  it 
is  never  wise  for  a  man,  unless  he  have 
a  heart  of  stone,  to  go  marketing  for 
silks.  He  should  always  ask  a  lady 
friend  to  go  with  him  and  do  the  bar- 
gaining, and  he  will  lose  no  courtesy 
thereby  —  for  these  women  know  how 
to  be  courteous  to  fellow- women  as  well 
as  to  fellow-men. 

And  in  the  provincial  bazaars  it  is 
much  the  same.  There  may  be  a  few 
travelling  merchants  from  Rangoon  or 
Mandalay,  most  of  whom  are  men  ;  but ' 


nearly  all  the  retailers  are  women.  In- 
deed, speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  retail  trade  of  the  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  women,  and  they 
nearly  all  trade  on  their  own  account. 
Just  as  the  men  farm  their  own  land, 
the  women  own  their  businesses. 
They  are  not  saleswomen  for  others, 
but  traders  on  their  own  account,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  silk  and  cloth 
branches  of  the  trade,  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  home  life.  The  bazaar  lasts 
but  three  hours,  and  a  woman  has 
ample  time  for  her  home  duties  when 
her  daily  visit  to  the  bazaar  is  over. 
She  is  never  kept  away  all  day  in  shops 
and  factories.  Her  home  life  is  always 
the  centre  of  her  life ;  she  could  not 
neglect  it  for  any  other  ;  it  would  seem 
to  her  a  losing  of  the  greater  in  the 
less.  But  the  effect  of  this  custom  of 
nearly  every  woman  having  a  little 
business  of  her  own  has  a  great  influ- 
ence on  her  life.  It  broadens  her 
views,  it  teaches  her  things  she  could 
not  learn  in  the  narrow  circle  of  home 
duties  ;  it  gives  her  that  tolerance  and 
undci*standing  which  so  forcibly  strikes 
every  one  who  knows  her.  It  teaches 
her  to  know  her  own  strength  and 
weakness,  and  how  to  make  the  best  of 
each.  Above  all,  by  showing  her  the 
real  life  about  her,  and  how  much 
beauty  there  is  everywhere  to  those 
whose  eyes  are  not  shut  by  conven- 
tions, it  saves  her  from  that  dreary, 
weary  pessimism  that  seeks  its  relief 
in  fancied  idealism,  in  art,  in  literature, 
and  in  religion,  which  is  the  curse  of 
so  many  of  her  sisters  in  other  lands. 

Divorce  in  Burma  is  free.  It  can  be 
claimed  by  either  party  for  any  good 
reason,  such  as  incompatibility  of  tem- 
per, and  carries  no  slur  with  it.  No 
lawsuit  is  required.  They  go  to  the 
village  elders,  in  a  town  to  the  elders 
of  the  quarter,  and  a  divorce  paper  is 
drawn  up  that  defines  all  arrangements 
as  to  property  and  children. 

The  law  as  to  property  is  this.  Each 
retains  his  or  her  own  property,  and 
all  property  acquired  jointly  during 
married  life,  as  by  trading,  is  divided 
equally.  But  the  claimant  of  the 
divorce  must  leave  the  house  and  all 
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the  household  goods  to  the  other.  If 
it  be  the  woman,  she  may  remove  her 
loom  ;  if  it  be  the  man,  he  may  take 
nothing.  Thus  there  is  a  certain  pen- 
alty on  claiming  a  divorce,  but  it  is  not 
a  lar^e  one. 

With  this  great  facility  for  divorce  it 
is  remarkable  how  uncommon  it  is.  I 
do  not  know  the  proportion,  for  as  far 
as  I  am  aware  no  statistics  have  ever 
been  compiled  either  of  marriages  or 
divorces.  As  neither  are  concerned 
either  with  the  courts  or  with  religion, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  any  reliable 
figures.  But  from  my  own  observation 
I  should  say  that  one  per  cent  would 
be  over  the  mark,  and  of  this  probably 
a  third  remarry,  separation  causing  a 
renewal  of  the  affection  constant  inter- 
course had  dulled.  These  facts  speak 
for  themselves  as  to  the  happiness  of 
the  generality  of  marriages.  Of  the 
children  in  a  divorce,  the  man  takes 
the  boys  and  the  wife  the  girls  ;  but  I 
remember  no  case  where  a  couple  with 
children  were  divorced.  And  it  is  not 
alone  to  men  of  their  own  race  that 
Burmese  women  make  good  wives. 
They  are  sought  by  all  the  many  peoples 
that  come  there,  by  Englishman  and 
Chinaman,  by  Mussulman  and  Hindu, 
and  to  all  alike  they  bring  happiness  in 
their  married  life.  Those  who  know 
India  know  how  hard  it  is  to  induce 
any  of  its  people  to  live  without  his 
own  country.  Greater  than  France  to 
a  Frenchman  is  Hindostan  to  a  Hin- 
dostani ;  and  yet  my  syce  at  one  station 
was  a  Sikh,  an  old  soldier,  who  had 
taken  his  discharge  and  settled  in 
Burma,  far  from  his  own  caste,  his  own 
bazaars,  the  sights  and  sounds  and 
friends  he  loved  so  well,  all  because  of 
his  wife.  And  this  is  no  solitary  in- 
stance. Of  stories  of  these  women  the 
whole  country  is  full,  —  of  their  devo- 
tion, their  courage,  their  quiet  stead- 
fastness in  well-doing,  and  perhaps  I 
cannot  end  better  this  paper  upon  the 
women  of  Burma  than  with  this  story. 
It  is,  like  all  those  I  have  written,  a 
story  of  people  I  know  ;  and  though  I 
was  not  personally  present  at  any  of 
the  incidents,  I  know  that  they  are 
true,  for  they  were  told  to  me  not  only 


by  the  man  and  his  wife,  but  by  British 
officers  who  were  concerned. 

The  man  himself  —  we  will  call  him 
Maung  Gyi  —  was  an  official  of  the 
Burmese  king  in  the  central  part  of 
Upper  Burma,  and  when  he  was  young 
he  had  married  his  wife,  who  was  an 
actress.  He  saw  her  performing  in  a 
well-known  travelling  company,  and 
fell  in  love  with  her  and  married  her. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  pro- 
fession of  actress  denotes  any  immo- 
rality in  Burma,  as  it  would  do  in 
India.  There  are  good  women  as  well 
as  bad  in  the  profession,  and  she  was 
one  of  the  good  ones.  She  was  very 
pretty.  Even  when  I  knew  her,  quite 
te/i  years  after  her  marriage,  she  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I 
have  ever  seen,  with  great  dark  eyes 
and  most  graceful  manners.  She  bore 
her  husband  no  children,  but  they 
lived  together  very  happily. 

Then  the  war  broke  out.  In  the  tur- 
moil that  followed  the  deposition  of 
King  Thibaw,  and  the  dissolution  of  all 
authority,  Maung  Gyi  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  some  two  or  three  thousand 
men,  opposing  the  advance  of  the 
British  column  from  the  south.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  known  of  all  the 
so-called  dacoit  leaders,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  few  against  whom  no  atroc- 
ities were  ever  alleged.  He  was  ac- 
companied everywhere  by  his  wife,  who 
rode  well,  and  was  present  at  every 
engagement  in  which  he  partook.  I  do 
not  mean  that  she  took  any  share  in 
the  fighting  —  she  was  not  that  sort  of 
woman  at  all ;  but  she  was  there  in 
case  her  husband  should  be  killed  or 
hurt.  I  asked  her  once  how  it  was 
she  cared  to  see  the  fighting,  and  to  en- 
dure such  hardships  and  such  discom- 
fort as  she  did,  and  she  told  me  that  it 
was  because  she  found  it  easier  than 
staying  at  home.  She  said  the  strain 
and  fear  of  hearing  evil  news  of  her 
husband  was  greater  than  any  hardship 
to  her. 

But  the  end  came  at  last.    The  in- 
surgents were  caught  by  a  cavalry  troop 
unexpectedly  In  some  fairly  open  coun- 
try, and  were  almost  annihilated.    They 
•  were  resting  under  some  trees  when 
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the  cavalry  came,  and  it  so  happened 
that  in  the  onrush  Manng  Gyi  got  sep- 
arated from  his  men,  and  was  left  al- 
most alone  with  his  wife.  He  managed 
to  get  on  horsehack  with  her,  and  thej 
fled  through  the  forest,  pursued  by  sev- 
eral troopers.  But  the  Burman  ponies 
were  handier  in  the  broken  country 
than  the  larger  horses,  and  they  got 
away.  Not,  however,  for  far.  The 
troopers  had  hardly  given  up  the  pur- 
suit, when  the  horse  the  wife  was  on 
tripped  and  fell  in  a  ravine,  and  when 
Maung  Gyi  picked  her  up  he  found  that 
her  thigh  was  broken.  It  was  so  badly 
broken  that  every  movement  was 
agony  to  her,  and  remounting  quite 
impossible.  So  Maung  Gyi  took  his 
sword  and  cut  down  some  branches, 
and  made  a  little  leafy  shelter  for  her ; 
for  a  bed  he  brought  her  great  bundles 
of  bracken,  and  he  bandaged  her  leg  as 
best  he  could,  and  laid  her  on  the  feni. 
It  was  in  the  evening  when  the  fight 
occurred,  and  there  was  no  village 
within  many  miles.  All  the  survivors 
of  the  insurgents  were  far  away,  with 
the  cavalry  in  between  him  and  them, 
so  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  help 
possible.  There  was  water  in  the 
stream  near,  but  there  was  no  food  at 
all ;  and  it  was  the  cold  weather,  when 
the  nights  are  chill,  and  she  had  no 
coverings  from  the  damp. 

As  the  sun  set  Maung  Gyi,  sitting  by 
his  wife  in  the  ravine,  could  hear,  not 
far  away,  the  cavalry  trumpets  sound- 
ing the  retreat,  so  he  knew  the  column 
had  camped  where  the  fight  had  taken 
place,  and  that  his  last  hope  of  help 
was  gone.  For,  with  the  troops  so 
near,  no  village  would  have  harbored 
him  or  his  wife  ;  but  would  have  either 
refused,  or  have  surrendered  them  to 
the  political  officer  with  the  column. 
As  the  night  fell,  and  the  chill  mist 
came  out  of  the  ground,  the  pain  of  her 
wound,  and  the  want  of  food  and 
warmth,  brought  on  fever,  and  by  mid- 
night she  was  delirious,  and  did  not 
even  know  her  husband  watching  by 
her.  What  he  thought  through  that 
long  vigil  under  the    stara  I  do  not 


know.  But  at  early  dawn,  when  ri- 
veille  was  ringing  through  tlie  woods, 
and  the  camp  was  awakening  to  the 
beauty  of  another  day,  there  came  to 
the  sentry  beyond  the  camp  a  Burman 
with  dew-drenched  clothes,  and  de- 
manded of  him  to  be  taken  to  the  offi- 
cer commanding.  And  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  sleepy  officer,  just  com- 
ing from  his  tent,  the  Burman  ex- 
plained that  he  was  the  great  Maung 
Gyi,  the  much-wanted  dacoit  leader, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  surrender. 
He  said  he  had  come  to  suffer  what- 
ever the  English  government  de- 
manded ;  but  that  before  shooting  him 
or  locking  him  up,  the  officer  must 
send  with  him  a  dooly  to  the  ravine, 
where  his  wife  lay.  So  the  dooly  was 
sent,  and  the  doctor  went  with  the 
dooly,  and  Maung  Gyi's  wife  was 
brought  into  camp,  and  her  leg  was  set. 
Maung  Gyi,  to  his  own  surprise,  was 
not  shot.  He  was  sent  to  prison  to 
await  quieter  times,  and  the  wife  was 
cured,  and  returned  to  her  people. 
But  the  separation  was  not  for  long, 
for  Maung  Gyi  is  now  a  trusted  and  a 
worthy  servant  of  the  government 
whom  he  fought,  and  his  wife  lives 
with  him  again  in  the  old  village  as 
before. 

The  British  peace  is  now  over  the 
land,  and  in  the  districts  where  he  lives 
dacoits  are  as  rare  almost  as  white 
elephants.  All  is  changed  ;  even  the 
British  officers  who  know  of  these 
things  are  gone  elsewhere.  And  to 
their  successors  it  must  be  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  quiet  humorous  officer 
of  police  was  once  a  noted  leader  of 
rebels,  and  that  the  dark-eyed  beauty 
of  his  household  followed  him  through- 
out many  a  strange  scene.  '^  Love  is 
strong  as  death.  Many  waters  cannot 
quench  love."  And  though  the  women 
in  Burma  have  not  read  this,  they 
know  it  as  only  those  who  practise  can 
know.  They  live  their  love,  and  as  a 
reward  they  are  loved  and  honored  as 
no  women  have  ever  been  from  the 
beginning  of  history  until  now. 

H.  Fielding. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  OOMMON  GROW. 

The  crow  is  a  somewhat  dangerous 
subject  to  meddle  with,  and  it  seems 
prudent  to  say  at  starting  that  he  is  not 
a  very  special  favorite  of  mine  ;  that  I 
write  with  an  object  which  the  severest 
ornithologist  would  hold  as  legitimate, 
and  trust  to  pursue  it  dispassionately. 
Xothing,  for  instance,  will  be  said  to 
rouse  the  susceptibilities  of  the  pre* 
server  of  game,  who  is,  like  the  dis- 
illusioned Sir  Peter  Teazle,  only  too 
ready  to  ''  damn  your  sentiment."  Nor 
am  I  anxious  to  be  called  over  the  coals 
by  the  Cambridge  professor  of  zool- 
ogy. It  was  he  who  once  discussed  the 
practicability  or  advisability  of  taking  a 
census  of  our  bird  population  ;  and 
knowing  a  great  deal  about  the  subject 
himself,  he  exercises  a  just  severity 
towards  those  who  are  less  well  in- 
formed. With  regard  to  the  suggested 
census,  it  would,  I  opiue,  be  as  easy  to 
take  as  it  would  be  to  count  the  min- 
nows in  the  Thames,  or  the  motes  in  a 
sunbeam.  What  we  certainly  can  find 
out  in  the  case  of  a  good  many  species 
is,  whether  or  not  they  are  holding 
their  ground,  increasing  or  decreasing 
in  numbers,  extending  or  contracting 
their  range.  To  give  a  few  familiar 
examples,  we  can  say  that  the  skylark 
is  quite  as  abundant  and  as  widely  dif- 
fused, and  the  woodlark  as  rare  and 
local,  as  they  ever  were,  or  as  they 
have  been  for  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries  ;  that  the  woodpigeon  is  in- 
creasing, and  the  wheatear  decreasing, 
in  numbers ;  that  the  sparrow,  chaf- 
finch, swallow,  and  house-martin  are 
more  numerous  than  ever ;  and  that 
the  wryneck,  goldfinch,  and  kingfisher 
are  decreasing  generally,  although  in 
some  favored  localities  one  or  other  of 
these  species  may  show  no  falling  off 
in  numbers,  or  may  even  show  an  in- 
crease. What,  in  this  connection,  can 
be  said  of  the  common  crow — the  spe- 
cies with  which  we  are  alone  concerned 
in  this  paper  ? 

As  the  island  world  we  live  in  is  one 
of  many  and  rapid  changes,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  we  cannot  look  for  a  quite 
satisfactory  answer  in  the  books,  not 


excepting  that  indispensable  and  best 
guide,  Mr.  Howard  Saunders'  *•*•  Manual 
of  British  Birds,"  where  it  is  stated 
that  this  species,  in  spite  of  incessant 
persecution,  is  still  fairly  common. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  by  his  own  observation, 
since  he  cannot  divide  his  single  being 
into  (say)  twenty  thousand  parts,  each 
complete  in  itself,  and  distribute  them 
over  the  entire  country,  so  as  to  keep 
an  eye  for  the  space  of  a  year  or  so  on 
the  feathered  people  of  as  many  local- 
ities. There  is,  fortunately,  another 
way. 

Before  saying  more  on  this  point,  it 
will  be  best  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
crow,  so  that  we  may  know  what  man- 
ner of  bird  he  is. 

He  is  often  called  ''crow"  without 
any  descriptive  epithet,  because  he  is  a 
leading  member  of  the  crow  family, 
and  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the 
characters  tliat  distinguish  it.  He  is 
also  called  the  ''  black  crow  ; "  and 
black  as  a  crow,  both  physically  and 
morally,  he  undoubtedly  is.  He  is 
named  ''common  crow"  because  he 
was  once  common.  He  is  not  that 
now,  although  his  brother  hoodie  — 
the  hooded,  grey  or  grey-backed,  or 
Boyston  crow  —  is  common  enough  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and,  in  winter, 
on  the  east  coast  of  England,  when  he 
comes  over  from  northern  Europe. 
It  is  true  that  the  hooded  crow  is  re- 
garded by  our  first  authorities  as  only  a 
form  of  our  bird  —  Corvus  coront  with 
an  alias  ;  a  crow  without  the  polish  ; 
his  greyness  gives  the  idea  that  in  a  fit 
of  repentance  he  has  covered  his  back 
with  ashes,  or  that  he  has  not  shaken 
off  the  powdety  snow  that  falls  on  him 
in  the  wintry  latitudes  he  inhabits. 
But  as  the  two  birds,  although  "  mem- 
bers of  a  single  dimorphic  species,"  as 
Professor  Newton  has  said,  for  the 
most  part  inhabit  separate  districts, 
and  differ  markedly  in  color,  it  is  best 
for  practical  purposes  to  regard  them  as 
distinct.  Here  we  are  only  concerned 
with  the  crow  that  is  wholly  black. 
Finally,  he  is  called  carrion  crow, 
because  like  other  corvine  species,  in- 
'eluding  the  beautiful  jay,  fascinating 
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magpie,  and  distinguished  chough  with 
the  coral  beak,  he  will,  in  his  hunger, 
devour  any  dead  animal  matter  that 
offers.  Doubtless,  he  prefers  fresh- 
killed  meat,  but  ho  is  not  fastidious, 
and  can  sup  freely  on  dead  dog  or 
stinking  fish,  and  have  no  ugly  dreams 
in  consequence.  He  is  a  lesser  raven, 
and,  as  some  one  has  said,  is  more 
hated  and  persecuted  than  that  for- 
midable fowl,  because,  being  less  rare, 
he  is  in  the  long  run  more  injurious 
to  the  game-preserver,  shepherd,  and 
henwife.  Doubtless  he  is  persecuted 
above  all  fowls  of  the  air,  which  says 
much  in  a  country  where  bird-persecu- 
tion is  to  many  worthy  persons  both 
religion  and  science.  And  to  what 
lengths  their  zeal  will  carry  them  may 
be  read  in  the  following  passage  from  a 
valuable  ornithological  work,  descrip- 
•tive  of  a  gamekeeper  of  the  nobler 
sort  —  a  faithful  single-minded  servant 
of  his  master. 

'^His  only  delight,"  we  read,  ''was 
to  look  after  the  beasties  and  birdies, 
puir  things,  for  which  he  had  a  great 
affection  ;  but  woe  betide  the  vermin. 
The  affection  and  humanity  was  of  a 
different  kind  for  the  dirty  vermin.  I 
have  seen  him  hang  a  wounded  crow 
to  die  over  a  caged  hen  with  a  brood  of 
young  pheasants,  caressing  the  one, 
while  to  the  other  he  was  absolutely 
cruel,  justifying  the  latter  act  by  assert- 
ing that  the  one  was  vermin,  the  other 
puir  bonnie  creturs." 

Seen  close  at  hand  the  crow  is  a 
lesser  raven  ;  at  a  distance  he  is  a  rook 
in  appearance.  In  language  the  two 
species  differ  greatly ;  the  rook  has  a 
husky  voice,  but  his  caw  is  not  un- 
musical ;  the  croak  of  the  other  bird  is 
one  of  the  harshest  sounds  in  nature. 
They  also  differ  mentally,  but  not 
widely.  The  crow  is  a  rook  in  mind 
(with  occasional  lapses)  during  a 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  rook 
is  a  respectable  bird  with  a  drop  of 
black  blood  in  his  heart,  and  in  his 
backsliding  moments  he  stands  con- 
fessed a  carrion  crow.  Books,  like 
starlings,  are  a  numerous  people  ;  and 
the  damage  they  do,  although  it  may 
be  small  when  compared  with  the  good 


they  effect,  is  probably  ten  times  more 
in  the  mass  than  all  the  injury  inflicted 
by  the  five  persecuted  corvine  species 
together. 

The  crow  being  so  much  like  the 
rook,  with  a  plumage  glossed  with  me- 
tallic reflections,  is,  like  that  bird, 
beautiful  to  the  eye  in  some  aspects. 
Out  in  a  field  when  the  sunlight  falls 
on  him  at  the  proper  angle  —  in  the 
morning  as  a  rule  —  he  may  be  seen 
transfigured,  his  upper  parts  white  and 
more  refulgent  than  polished  silver  or 
crystal.  This  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
point  in  his  favor.  We  know  that  an 
evil  spirit  will  sometimes  appear  to  a 
man  in  some  solitary  place  in  the  guise 
of  ''an  angel  beautiful  and  bright. '' 
In  the  case  of  the  crow  it  is  only  one 
of  the  miracles  of  the  sun-god ;  the 
effulgence  comes  from  without,  like 
the  rainbow  tints  on  the  mire  of  a  fetid 
marsh,  and  "cast-up  bubbles  of  de- 
cay." The  crow's  reputation  could 
not,  in  fact,  be  worse,  since  it  is  wholly 
bad.  Waterton,  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  put  in  a  plea  for  him  ; 
and  it  was  no  sneaking  regard  which 
he  professed  for  the  execrated  fowl. 
He  boasted  that  his  pheasants  in- 
creased "  though  they  were  surrounded 
by  hawks,  jays,  crows,  and  magpies, 
which  had  all  large  families  to  main- 
tain and  bring  up  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,"  and  he  gleefully  in- 
formed his  readers  that  he  turned  loose 
on  the  public,  from  his  park,  about 
sixty  carrion  crows  per  annum,  which 
were  no  doubt  considered  a  "  danger- 
ous lot  of  rascals  "  by  his  neighbors. 
He  called  his  neighbors  "  good  folks," 
but  hesitated  not  to  tell  them  that  they 
were  slaves  to  a  stupid  system.  There 
was  something  crow-like  in  Waterton's 
vigorous  personality,  his  keenness  in 
detecting  weaknesses,  his  quickness  in 
assault,  and  the  powerful  disabling 
blows  he  infiicted.  He  was  indeed 
called  a  "  carrion  crow "  (not  in  a 
complimentary  sense)  by  Macgillivray, 
one  of  the  ornithologists  he  wounded 
with  his  beak.  The  crow,  Waterton 
contended,  is  injurious  to  the  game- 
preserver  and  henwife  for  a  short 
period  during  the  summer,  when  he 
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has  many  mouths  to  feed  ;  but  for 
about  ten  months  of  each  year  he  occu- 
pies himself  with  the  destruction  of 
millions  of  injurious  grubs  and  worms, 
and  is  on  this  account  the  '^  friend  of 
man." 

Arguments  of  this  kind  are  not  taken 
seriously.  The  game-keeper  has  dis- 
covered, or  invented,  many  villains  in 
the  feathered  company  that  play  their 
parts  on  the  stage  of  nature ;  and  this 
is  his  chief  villain,  the  blackest  of  all, 
and  he  is  not  to  be  cheated  of  his  re- 
venge. The  pleas  of  the  Watertons 
move  him  much  as  the  serious  student 
of  history  is  moved  by  the  attempts 
made  by  certain  fantastic  writers  to 
prove  that  Kero,  Jezebel,  and  Titus 
Oates,  were  by  no  means  such  bad 
characters  as  we  have  been  taught  to 
believe,  that   they  were    not  without 

.  some  useful  virtues  and  highly  en- 
gaging qualities.  Not  my  anthropo- 
morphism, but  that  of  other  people, 
compels  me  to  write  in  this  strain  of  a 
mere  feathered  creature. 

The  crow  ranks  second  only  to  the 
raven  in  the  qualities  of  power,  cour- 
age, and  sagacity.  When  he  has  a 
nestful  of  voracious  young  to  feed,  he 
kills  and  spares  not ;  and  as  the  young 
of  other  birds  have  tender  succulent 
flesh,  suited  to  the  weak  stomachs  of 
his  black  babes,  he  is  at  this  period  a 
great  nest-robber.  He  will  even  at- 
tack the  rookery,  and  carry  off  the 
young  rooks  in  spite  of  their  likeness 
to  young  crows.  A  '^  warrior  bird  "  he 
is,  no  doubt,  but  his  methods  often 
strike  one  as  singularly  unpleasant,  as 

^when  he  digs  out  the  eyes  of  a  lost 
lamb,  or  plays  vulture  to  the  Prome- 
theus of  a  distressed  or  sickly  sheep. 
His  conscience,  like  his  stomach,  is 
equal  to  anything.  These,  however, 
are  his  worst  crimes  ;  and  in  justice  it 
must  be  said  that  he  tortures  from 
necessity,  not  from  choice,  like  the 
before-mentioned  gamekeeper.  As  a 
rule  his  victim  is  quickly  despatched 
with  a  few  blows  from  his  powerful 
weapon  —  a  tomahawk  of  highly  pol- 
ished black  stone. 

I  have  had  a  pretty  large  experience 
of   what   birds   are    capable   of ;   but 


only  the  other  day  a  crow  treated  me 
to  an  exhibition  of  combined  power 
and  daring  which  fairly  astonished  me, 
and  seemed  to  throw  all  other  inci- 
dents of  the  kind  I  had  witnessed  into 
the  shade.  This  was  not  a  case  of  the 
shedding  of  blood,  but  of  those  ebulli- 
tions of  joyful  excitement  which  take 
most  birds  at  times,  and  during  which 
some  of  the  strong-winged  species  — 
crows,  ibises,  waders,  and  many  others 
—  peiform  atrial  feats  that  seem 
almost  miraculous.  One  bright  morn- 
ing in  November  of  the  past  year  I 
was  standing  in  the  New  Forest,  when 
the  loud  croak  of  a  crow  caused  me 
to  turn  sharply  round,  and  I  caught 
sight  of  the  bird  at  some  distance 
flying  rapidly  towards  me,  close  to 
the  ground,  under  the  wide-spreading 
branches  of  the  leafless  oaks  and 
beeches  growing  at  that  spot.  Scarcely 
had  I  caught  sight  of  him  before  he 
let  himself  go  on  a  perfectly  frantic 
zigzagging  charge  right  through  the 
wood,  at  one  moment  almost  striking 
the  ground,  the  next  moment  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  but  never  rising  above 
the  tree-tops,  and  continuing  his  mad 
career  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards.  I  held  my  breath 
until,  the  fit  over,  he  dropped  into  his 
ordinary  direct  flight  again ;  for,  con- 
sider that  he  was  going  at  a  rate  of 
speed  far  greater  than  that  of  an  ex- 
press train,  all  the  while  twisting, 
tumbling,  doubling  this  way  and  that, 
among  the  boles  and  branches,  where 
the  slightest  error  of  vision  or  judg- 
ment would  have  resulted  in  instant 
death.  No  one  who  admires  the  high- 
est form  of  athleticism,  the  perfect 
union  of  brain  and  muscle,  coupled 
with  the  courage  to  do  seemingly  im- 
possible things  and  mock  at  death  in 
pure  gaiety  of  heart,  could  have  faUed 
to  take  off  his  hat  to  that  crow.  I 
would  gladly  go  a  hundred  miles  any 
day  to  see  the  performance  repeated. 

It  sometimes  greatly  advances  our 
knowledge  of  a  wild  creature  to  see  it 
tamed  —  not  confined  in  any  way,  nor 
with  its  wings  clipped,  but  free  to  exer^ 
cise  all  its  faculties  and  to  come  and  go 
at  will.    Some  species  in  this  condition 
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are  very    much    more    companionable 
than    others,    and   probably   none   so 
readily  fall  into  the  domestic  life  as  the 
various  members  of  the  crow  family ; 
for  they  are  more  intelligent  and  adap- 
tive, and  nearer  to  the  mammalians  in 
their    mental   character,    than    other 
birds.    But  the  subject  of  this  paper 
would  appear  to  be  little  known  as  a 
domestic    bird.      Among    my   friends 
there  are  those  who  have  kept  ravens, 
rooks,  jackdaws,  magpies,  and  jays  as 
pets  and  members  of  the  household, 
with  full  liberty  to  fly  about  and  do  as 
they  liked  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  not 
one  has  kept  a  crow  in  these  condi- 
tions.   A  caged  crow,  being  next  door 
to  a  dead  and  stuffed  crow,  does  not 
interest  me.    Tet  the  crow  strikes  one 
as  a  bird  with  great  possibilities  as  a 
pet ;   one  would  like  to  observe  him 
freely  associating  with  the  larger  un- 
feathered  crows  that  have  a  different 
language,  to  learn  by  what  means  he 
communicates  with  them,  to  sound  his 
depths  of  amusing  devilry,  and  note  the 
modulations  of  his  voice  ;  for  he  too, 
like  other  corviues,  is  loquacious  on 
occasions  and  much  given  to  soliloquy. 
Agaiu,  he  is  a  musician,  a  fact  which 
is  referred  to  by  ^sop,  Yarrell,  and 
many   other   writers,   but    they    have 
given  us  no  proper  description  of  his 
song.    A  friend  tells  me  that  he  once 
kept  a  crow  which  did  not  prove  a  very 
interesting  pet.    It  was  not  strange  in 
the  circumstances.    The  bird  was  an 
old  one,  just  knocked  down   with   a 
charge  of  shot,  and  handed  over  in  a 
dazed  condition  to  my  informant.    He 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  but  was 
always  a  very  sedate  bird.    He  had  the 
run  of  a  large  house,  and   was   one 
day  observed  in  a  crouching  attitude 
pressed  tightly  into  the  angle  formed 
by  the  wall  and  floor.    He  had  discov- 
ered that  the   place  was  infested  by 
mice,   and    was    watching   a   crevice. 
The  instant  that  a  mouse  showed  his 
head  the  crow  had  him  in  his  beak, 
and  would  kill  him    by  striking  him 
with   lightning  rapidity  two  or  three 
times  on  the  floor,  and  then  swallow 
him.    From  that  time  mouse-catching 
was   the   bird^s  sole   occupation   and 


amusement,  and  he  went  about  the 
house  in  absolute  silence  and  in  the 
stealthy  manner  of  a  cat.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  get  the  history  of  a  crow  that 
never  had  his  wing-feathers  clipped, 
and  did  not  begin  the  domestic  life  as 
an  old  bird  with  a  charge  of  shot  in  his 
body. 

That  the  crow  will,  sooner  or  later, 
cease  to  be  a  British  species  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  also  highly 
probable  that  he  will  pass  away  ''un- 
wept, uuhonored,  and  unsung,"  by  any 
soul,  unless  we  make  an  exception  of 
Waterton's  ghost.  Like  the  raven  and 
chough,  he  may  cling  to  life  a  long 
time  on  the  iron-bound  coasts  after 
being  driven  from  his  inland  haunts. 
It  is  of  the  crow  as  an  inland  species, 
nesting  in  trees,  that  I  write.  I  can 
see  and  hear  him  any  day  in  London, 
in  a  fragment  of  untouched  nature  well 
within  the  postal  radius,  where  he  has 
lived  and  bred  in  peace  from  time  im- 
memorial. But  how  is  he  faring  out- 
side of  London,  in  the  Home  Counties 
especially  ?  In  his  latest  work,  '^  A 
Son  of  the  Marshes  "  says,  '^  I  do  not 
know  one  spot  in  Surrey  where  the 
carrion  crow  can  be  found  breeding." 
On  my  quoting  this  statement  to  an 
ornithological  friend,  an  authority  on 
such  subjects,  he  remarked,  ''  I  can 
quite  believe  that  the  crow  no  longer 
breeds  in  Surrey  ;  but  I  know  one  spot 
just  beyond  the  border  of  that  county 
where  a  colony  of  no  fewer  than  forty 
crows  existed  a  short  time  back."  But 
he  went  on  to  say  that  they  no  longer 
existed — they  had  been  poisoned. 

The  crow  is  a  big  bird  that  does  not 
skulk  like  the  magpie  and  jay,  and  can- 
not hide  itself ;  its  voracity  often  be- 
trays it  to  destruction,  and  it  has  the 
fatal  habit  of  building  a  lan;e,  conspic- 
uous nest,  often  enough  placed  where 
it  may  be  seen  by  every  eye.  The  one 
point  in  its  favor,  which  avails  little 
during  the  breeding  season,  is  its  re- 
semblance to  the  rook  both  in  appear- 
ance and  habits.  That  an  accustomed 
eye  can  distinguish  the  species  at  a 
distance  is  one  of  those  things  which 
are  easy  to  say.  Tbis  point  was* 
touched  on  in  a  talk  I  had  with  a  game- 
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keeper  some  months  ago.  He  is,  for 
one  of  his  class,  an  intelligent  man, 
and  has  the  position  of  head  keeper 
on  a  large,  strictly  preserved  estate, 
where  his  power  in  his  own  province 
is  unlimited.  So  long  as  there  are 
partridges  in  September,  and  pheasants 
in  October,  his  master  cares  not  two 
straws  what  other  creatures  are  killed 
or  spared.  This  may  seem  an  amazing 
and  almost  incredible  statement  when 
I  add  that  the  estate  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  England,  that  it  has  descended 
to  its  present  owner  through  a  long 
line  of  noblemen,  who  have  all  been 
lovers  of  the  country  and  its  wild 
animal  life.  The  secret  is  that  the 
love  (such  as  it  is)  is  now  restricted  to 
four  species  of  ''  birdies  and  beasties  " 
—  pheasant,  partridge,  hare,  and  rab- 
bit. This  keeper  informed  me  that  he 
had  given  up  shooting  the  owls  with- 
out any  word  having  been  spoken  to 
him  by  his  master,  or  any  one  in  au- 
thority over  him,  on  the  subject,  but 
because  his  own  observation  had  taught 
him  that  they  did  no  harm  to  the  game. 
The  magpie,  jay,  and  all  hawks,  the 
kestrel  included,  he  would  not  suffer 
to  exist.  He  had  heard  a  deal  of  talk 
in  favor  of  the  kestrel,  he  said,  but  he 
knew  what  he  knew,  and  he  would  not 
spare  it.  Carrion  crows  did  not  breed 
anywhere  on  the  estate,  but  he  was 
pretty  sure  that  they  often  came  about 
the  place.  He  then  took  me  to  a  spot 
where  several  rooks  were  suspended  to 
the  low  branch  of  a  tree.  *'  I  dare  say 
they  are  all  rooks,"  he  said,  '^and  I'll 
just  tell  you  how  it  is.  When  I  see 
one  coming  round  here  by  itself  I  shoot 
it  on  the  chance  of  its  being  a  crow. 
You  can't  tell  one  from  the  other.  If 
the  rooks  don't  want  to  get  shot  they 
must  keep  together."  He  admitted 
that  rooks  must  go  about  singly  when 
collecting  provender  for  their  young, 
but  argued  that  when  they  came  about 
the  coops  and  perched  on  a  tree,  and 
sat  there,  half  concealed,  silent  and 
watchful,  they  could  be  after  no  good. 
If  they  were  not  crows  they  were  be- 
having like  crows,  and  deserved  to  be 
shot. 
The  gamekeeper  seldom  fails  to  in- 


terest and  amuse,  but  it  must  also  be 
said  of  him  that  he  is  seldom  helpful. 
Fortunately  we  are  not  dependent  on 
the  information  he  is  able  to  supply. 
Any  educated  man  with  a  love  for  his 
subject,  who  spends  his  leisure  hours, 
a  field-glass  in  his  hand,  in  observing 
the  bird-life  of  his  district,  will  give  a 
better  account  of  it  than  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  reports  of  a  dozen  gen- 
tlemen in  velveteens.  That  is  my 
experience.  The  results  of  the  replies 
I  have  had  up  till  now  from  bird-lovers 
and  local  naturalists,  from  whom  I  have 
asked  for  tidings  of  the  crow,  is,  that 
he  is  no  longer  to  be  found  as  a  breeder, 
or  is  exceedingly  rare,  in  districts 
where  game  is  very  strictly  preserved ; 
but  that  in  the  wilder  counties  where 
game  is  not  strictly  preserved,  in 
wooded  hilly  places,  he  still  exists  in 
diminished  numbers  as  a  breeding  spe- 
cies. So  far  the  information  which  I 
have  gathered  refers  to  a  very  few 
widely  scattered  districts ;  and  I  have 
written  this  paper  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  its  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  may  be  willing  to  send 
me  further  news  ;  and  not  of  the  crow 
only,  but  also  of  some  of  the  other  spe- 
cies which  are  believed  to  be  going,  and 
which  when  lost  will  be  more  regretted 
than  the  crow. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 


From  Temple  9Ar. 
OUR  VILLAGE. 

POOB  NEIGHBORS. 

To-morrow  the  leaTes  will  fall. 

But  I  only  thixik  of  the  gold  of  the  harrests  to 

come; 
So  glorious  the  splendor  wiU  be  of  those  harrests 

to  come, 
That  we  nerer  think  again  of  the  leaves  that  are 

falling. 

Bard  of  the  DimbovUza, 

You  may  very  commonly  hear  it  said 
by  those  whose  fortune  it  is  to  live  in 
the  country  that  they  have  no  neigh* 
bora.  ''A  beautiful  spot,"  they  say, 
^'  but  we  are  badly  of!  for  neighbors ;  ^* 
or  ^'  our  nearest  neighbor  is  five  miles 
away."  Now  it  is  certain  that  neigh* 
bors  can  only  exist  in  the  country.    la 
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the  town,  we  are  all  jostled  up  together 
like  the  animals  in  the  Noah's  Ark  of 
our  childhood,  greatly  to  the  detriment 
of  many  of  us  ;  and  although  it  is  true 
that  we  live  side  by  side  there,  in  long 
rows  of  houses,  so  similar  in  appear- 
ance, that  without  a  number  we  should 
hardly  recognize  our  own  front  doors  ; 
which  of  us,  if  his  number  stood  at  12, 
would  admit  that  he  had  duties  and 
social  obligations  towards  Nos.  11  and 
13  ?  No.  12  has  a  way  of  scornfully 
qualifying  them  as  **  next-door,"  by 
which  he  means  to  convey  that  he  has 
no  sort  of  connection  with  them.  He 
probably  does  not  even  know  their 
names. 

How  different  is  all  this  in  the  coun- 
try I    The  dweller  in  the  country  who 
is  literally  without  neighbors,  or  who  is 
not  on  friendly  terms  with  those  he 
has,  is  indeed  to  be  pitied.    Everything 
in    the    country    depends    upon   your 
neighbor.  '  There  is  the  right-of-way 
through   an  adjacent  park,  the  stroll 
through  a  neighbor's  friendly  woods, 
the  socialistic  joy  of  the  little  towing- 
path  from  which  the  merest  wayfarer 
may  feel  that  he  owns  whole  estates. 
The  peace  of  parishes  has  been  known 
to  hang  upon  —  a  pheasant,  or  it  may 
be  —  a  fox,  or  perchance  it  is  that  time- 
honored  grievance  —  the  right  to  a  cer- 
tain pew  in  church.    And  then  What 
robust   likings    and  dislikings    in  the 
countiy  I    Your  neighbor  that  you  like 
—  how  pleasant  to  ride  with  him  or  to 
walk,  to  meet  him  in  the  cricket-field  or 
at  tennis,  on  the  hillside  at  golf,  to 
hunt  with  him  or  to  shoot  —  and  on 
long  winter   evenings  in    the   sacred 
hour  before  dinner  —  how  delightful  to 
sit  in   the   curtained  room  round  the 
fire,  when,  under  the  gentle  stimulus 
of  the  teacup,  the  best  talk  of  the  day 
is  done  I    While  for  the  neighbor  that 
you  dislike  —  for  no  particular  reason 
most  likely  —  what  a   salt   and  savor 
does  it  not  give  to  life  I 

But  the  word  "  neighbor  "  is  used  in 
the  couutry  in  far  too  restricted  a 
sense.  The  niau  who  complains  that 
he  "  is  badly  off  for  neighbors  "  is  prob- 
ably living  close  to  some  two  hundred 
families^  with  many  of  whom  he  might, 
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if  he  would,  have  friendly  and  very 

pleasant  relations.     Our  ancestors  ia 

this  respect  were  wiser  than  we.    They 

were  more  complete  countrymen  and 

countrywomen.       They     built     their 

houses,  for  the  most  part,  close  to  the 

village,    some    very    lordly    mansions 

actually   face  the   village   street,  and 

their  owners  shared  in  the  life  of  the 

village   community   oven    while   they 

dominated   it.      To-day   all    that   has 

changed.    The  great  parks  and  houses. 

have   a   constant  succession   of  freshi 

owners,  and  the  old  simple  relations^ 

between  the  ''House"  and  the  '^Cot-- 

tage"     have    ceased.       The    peasant. 

watches,  in  his  slow,  critical  way,  Ibo^ 

arrival  of  the  family  from  town,  the- 

young  ladies  with  their  smart  Loodoa 

clothes,  the  young  men,  who  look  as 

if  they  did  not  know  much  about  the 

''  lond,"  and  his   mind  reverts  to  ''  C 

ould  Squoire,"  and  he  recalls  how  he 

has  heard  tell  ''  thoot  Squoire  and  his 

own  grandfather  had  stubbed  Thorn- 

aby  Waste."     They  had  taken  their 

time  ;   Squoire  couldn't  afford  to  put 

more  than  one  man  on  the  job ;  his- 

grandfather  had  been  that  man,  atodl 

Squoire  and  he  together  had  done  the* 

country  good  service.    Tes  I     the  old 

relations   have  ceased,   with   all  that 

there  was  of  dignity  and  friendliness 

about  them.    And  there  has  not  yet 

been  time  for  new  rekttions  to  spring 

up. 

It  is  a  great  thing  in  the  country  to 
live  in  a  small  house.  For  one  thing, 
you  are  less  likely  to  inherit  a  game- 
feud,  nor  is  the  feud  of  the  family  pew 
included  in  your  lease,  and  you  are  at 
once  on  an  easy  footing  with  the  vil- 
lage folk.  The  village  knows  exactly 
(for  did  not  the  villagers  plant  them  ?) 
the  fruit-bearing  capacities  of  your 
trees  ;  whether  or  no  you  are  likely  to 
have  a  good  supply  of  walnuts ;  and 
they  are  ready  to  declare  that  you  must 
be  short  of  roses, ''  for  that  creeper  o^ 
yourn,  he  warn't  never  no  good  for 
nothing."  It  follows  that  simple  offer- 
ings come  to  your  door.  Tlie  carpenter 
finding  your  creeper  doing  even  less 
well  than  usual,  sends  up  a  great  basket 
of  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses  from  off  his 
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own  more  favored  porch.  Gifts  of 
daiusous,  greengages,  waloutSy  aud 
mushrooms  follow  in  due  course,  while 
you  iu  return  make  your  Utile  offerings 
of  anything  which  you  are  known  to 
do  well  in.  All  this  is  possible  because 
you  live  in  a  small  house,  and  your  es- 
tate is  not  oppressed  with  '*  glass."  It 
is  possible  too  to  become  on  terms  of 
real  intimacy  with  the  sages  of  the 
village  —  possible,  that  is,  if  you  are 
willing  to  serve  a  long  apprenticeship. 
The  peasant  is  a  cautious  being ;  it 
takes  him  a  long  time  to  make  up  his 
mind  about  his  would-be  friend.  Aud 
if  he  is  slow  in  answering  you,  it  is 
that  he  is  trying  to  make  out  what  you 
would  like  him  to  say.  It  is  only 
when  the  replies  come  freely,  and  in 
an  adverse  sense  to  your  questionings, 
that  you  may  begin  to  feel  that  you  are 
making  way.  But  when  once  you  have 
established  your  right  to  his  confidence, 
how  pleasant  it  Is  I  What  kindliness 
and  yet  what  dignity  he  shows,  what 
bright  flashes  of  humor,  and  curious 
pieces  of  knowledge,  with  strange 
intermixture  of  folk-lore  and  pagan 
superstitions  I  For,  be  it  noticed,  your 
peasant  is  a  very  pagan  at  heart. 

The  children  of  the  village  too,  when 
they  see  you  tramping  the  lanes,  some- 
times hot  and  dusty,  sometimes  as 
'well  covered  with  mud  as  they  are 
themselves,  will  make  friends,  and 
share  tlieir  confidences  with  you,  of 
marbles,  and  cricket,  aud  birds'  eggs. 
They  will  show  you  where  the  wild 
strawberries  grow,  and  tell  you  strange 
stories  of  snake  and  *' pincher-bobs," 
and  of  how  they  have  seen  the  mother 
viper  in  self-defence  devouring  her 
young. 

The  children  of  the  village  form  a 
happy  link  between  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  The  fathers  and  mothers 
look  with  pride,  if  also  with  a  tinge  of 
suspicion,  upon  the  education  that  all 
their  children  now  receive.  How  dif- 
ferent from  their  own  young  days, 
when  many  a  child  left  school  unable  to 
read  or  to  write  I  The  parents  have 
now  realiased  the  meaning  and  value 
of  passing  certain  standards,  though 
they  take  care  that  the  children  shall 


understand  of  how  little  account  in 
their  eyes  is  all  book-learning.  The 
modern  village  child  is  certainly  not 
likely  to  underrate  his  own  importance, 
and  the  cynical  remarks  oC  his  grand- 
father and  his  mother  are  possibly  a 
very  useful  makew^eight  against  the 
glory  of  reaching  the  seventh  standard. 
The  other  day,  the  writer  was  joined  in 
a  i*amble  along  the  lanes  by  a  little 
urchin  who  had  become  friendly  over 
the  gift  of  a  cricket-ball,  with  a  little 
advice  as  to  his  wicket-defence.  ^'I 
say,"  said  the  boy,  "d'yer  know,  I'm 
in  the  sixth  standard,  I  am."  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  compliments  and 
congratulations.  ^'I  say,"  continued 
he,  ^^  I'm  only  eleven  year  old,  I  am." 
'^  And  what  standard  do  you  think  I'm 
in  ?  "  returned  his  friend*  '^  Doauo," 
said  the  boy.  ^^  I'm  in  the  twenty-fifth 
standard,  I  am,"  was  the  reply.  The 
child  gasped  and  promptly  disappeared 
in  a  hedge,  where  one  may  hope  that 
he  pondered  over  this  hard  saying.  It 
is  much  to  his  credit  that  he  has  for- 
given the  little  joke  at  his  expense. 

^'  Our  village  "  is  not  veiy  far  from 
London.  It  would  be  possible  to  cover 
the  whole  distance  in  a  single  day  on  a 
good  horse.  It  lies  off  the  highroad. 
It  is  not  on  the  way  to  anything.  On 
the  stillest  summer  night  you  may 
hardly  hear  the  roll  of  the  distant  train 
down  the  valley.  But  the  air  is  full  of 
the  song  of  the  nightingale,  the  cry  of 
the  night-jar  and  the  owl.  The  vil- 
lage lies  in  a  clearing,  in  wbat  has  been 
a  great  forest  country,  under  the 
shadow  of  protecting  downs.  It  would 
be  difficult  in  all  England  to  find  a  more 
old-world  place.  The  houses  cluster 
round  a  broad-spreading  green,  devoted 
to  the  sports  of  the  village  children, 
aud  on  holidays  to  cricket.  A  tall 
maypole  still  overtops  the  roofs,  and 
the  country  folk  still  dance  and  feast 
around  it  at  the  annual  fair  in  early 
summer.  The  maypole  is  the  glory  of 
the  country-side,  for  by  it  there  hangs 
a  tale.  Some  sixty  years  ago,  the  old 
maypole,  which  had  long  shown  signs 
of  decay,  was  uprooted  in  a  great 
storm,  and  was  so  badly  injured  in  its 
fall,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  set 
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it  up  again.  Tlie  Tillage  took  the  loss 
greatly  to  heart.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  exactly  what  the  feeling  towards 
the  old  maypole  had  been  ;  bat  one 
night,  a  party  of  determined  young  fel- 
lows marched  out  some  seyeu  miles  to 
a  lonely  heath  where  stood  another 
maypole,  deserted  and  uncared  for. 
They  tore  it  up  and  bore  it  home  in 
triumph  on  their  shoulders  ;  and  when 
the  village  woke  next  morning,  there 
lay  the  miracle  of  a  new  sound  may- 
pole on  the  green.  Mine  host  at  the 
inn  saw  the  importance  of  the  event, 
and  lent  his  aid,  and  the  new  pole  arose 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  with  oak  bottom 
and  iron  girders  to  make  all  secure. 
The  exploit  was  commemorated  in  a 
song,  long  sung  in  the  village,  in  which 
Ibe  dariug  and  the  huge  stature  of  the 
leader  of  the  expedition  were  set  foilh. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  complaint 
was  made,  or  that  retribution  was  ex- 
acted. But  ^^  Lord  love  ye,  nobody 
cared  for  nothing  sixty  years  ago." 

There  is  no  shop  in  our  village,  no 
post-office,  no  baker's  shop  even, 
though  there  is  a  cottage  where  you 
may  buy  loaves.  If  you  are  so  extrav- 
agant as  to  want  '^  buttcher's  "  meat, 
you  must  go  some  miles  to  fetch  it. 
Tlie  doctor  lives  six  miles  away,  the 
druggist  seven  ;  but  you  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  ill,  and  for  the  rest,  barter 
and  exchange  are  the  habits  of  the 
place.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  surest  test  by  which  you  may 
tell  whether  you  are  really  in  the  coun- 
try or  whether  you  are  merely  making 
believe  in  some  suburban  district  is  the 
test  of  payment.  In  the  true  country 
you  seldom  pay  outright  for  anything. 
You  sell  a  bit  of  hay  —  you  are  repaid 
in  straw  or  com.  You  want  to  make  a 
fence — one  person  'Uhinks"  he  can 
find  the  wood,  a  second  person 
'*  draws  "  the  wood,  and  a  third  person 
sets  up  the  fence.  Problem  —  who 
and  what  are  you  to  pay  ? 

There  is  an  exquisite  sense  of  peace 
and  serenity  about  our  village.  Time 
has  mellowed  everything  to  a  perfect 
harmony.  Forest  trees  shade  every 
lane,  and  from  every  rising  ground  you 
may  see  the  great  downs,  blue  or  black, 


with  here  and  there  a  sparkle  of  white 
in  the  far  away  clefts  of  chalk  near  the 
sea.  A  spirit  of  content  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  inhabitants.  '^  He  is  an  after- 
noon sort  of  a  chap,"  is  a  common 
expression,  and  indeed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  strenuous 
endeavor  or  spirit  of  revolt  in  such 
a  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  advent  of  a 
parish  council  even  cannot  stir  its  re- 
pose. 

And  indeed  the  villagers  have  cause 
for  content.  They  live,  for  the  most 
part,  round  the  village  green,  in  large, 
roomy,  and  most  picturesque  old 
houses,  with  high  roofs  and  gables,  and 
grand  stacks  of  chimneys.  The  an- 
cient malt-house,  with  its  imposing 
out-buildings  and  delightful  dwelling- 
house,  stands  on  one  side  of  the  green, 
the  village  smithy  on  the  other,  and 
all  the  houses  have  large  gardens 
bright  with  flowers.  We  may  suppose 
that  the  village  with  its  surroundings 
looked  in  the  year  1795  just  as  it  does 
to-day.  Dominating  all  the  rest  rises 
the  parish  church,  its  grey  stone  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  glowing  reds 
and  browns  of  the  village  roofs.  The 
church  dates  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  from  its  size  and  importance 
would  seem  to  suggest  a  time  when  the 
worshippers  must  have  been  far  more 
numerous  than  they  could  be  to-day. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  reverse  to  the 
picture.  Picturesque  old  houses  have 
a  way  of  letting  in  the  rain  ;  and  wells 
dating  from  the  seventeen  hundreds 
may  very  probably  not  yield  a  satisfac- 
tory water-supply.  The  great  open 
hearth,  with  maybe  a  settle  on  either 
side  in  the  chimney-comer,  gives  dis- 
tinction to  the  cottage  parlor,  but  alas  ! 
this  open  hearth,  with  a  hook  in  the 
chimney,  and  a  hanging  pot,  are  too 
often  the  only  kitchen  appliances.  C  ^ 
the  other  hand,  the  house  rent  is  fab- 
ulously low  ;  there  is  always  a  good 
garden,  and  there  is  so  much  waste 
land  that  every  one  in  our  village  keeps 
a  cow  or  a  goat,  a  doukey,  pigs,  or 
poultry,  while  wood  may  be  had  for  the 
trouble  of  picking  it  up,  and  fern  litter, 
for  the  animals,  for  the  cutting.  Win- 
I  ter,  too,  brings  no  phantoms  of  cold 
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and  famine  to  our  doors.  The  peasant 
in  Uie  woodland  country  can  always 
find  work,  for,  when  the  harvest  is 
galliered,  the  work  in  the  copses  be- 
gins^ and  continues  in  one  form  or 
another  until  the  spring.  There  are 
very  few  persons  really  downtrodden 
by  poverty  in  our  village. 

We  have,  however,  one  real  griev- 
ance— our  distance  from  medical  aid. 
It  is  pathetic  to  think  how  many  young 
irives  must  have  perished  in  times  past 
because  there  was  none  to  help  them, 
or  because  aid  came  too  late.  A  man 
vnffBL  a  broken  leg  to-day  will  think 
nolbtng  of  waiting  a  day  and  a  night 
before  he  gets  it  set,  having  probably 
suffered  tortures  in  the  mean  time  from 
various  rude  attempts  to  pull  it  in 
place.  But  we  are  a  robust  people 
bappily,  and  we  have  a  rough  and 
ready  way  of  ministering  to  each  other, 
thoQgU  perhaps  our  remedies  would 
bardlj  commend  themselves  to  the  fas- 
tidiousness of  the  town.  Hot  beer,  or 
hoc  bome-made  wine,  rhubarb,  or  cur- 
rant, or  elder,  we  consider  a  ''fine 
thing  '*'*  for  all  the  smaller  ailments  ; 
*'  Wile  lies  "  cure  all  our  aches  and 
pains,  and  our  remedy  for  whooping- 
cough  is  heroic.  We  hold  open  the 
patient's  mouth  and  force  four  or  five 
tiny  frogs  to  leap  down.  We  believe 
that  a  viper's  fat  is  the  only  cure  for  a 
viper's  bite,  and  we  have  always  in 
reserve  the  '*  wise  woman,"  who  deals 
with  tlie  more  delicate  and  subtle 
problems  of  ''crosses  in  love,"  and 
the  relative  desirability  of  a  fair  or  of  a 
dark  young  man. 

But  come  with  me  up  the  hillside 
and  let  us  make  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  the  roost  interesting  of  our 
neighbors.  Our  way  lies  up  what  in 
Hampshire  would  be  called  a  "hanger," 
a  steep  almost  precipitous  lane,  but 
which  is  nevertheless  the  Inghroad 
from  our  village  on  its  northern  side  to 
the  nearest  town.  The  highroad  is 
little  better  than  a  cart  tract  over  the 
bill.  The  ground  is  bright  wilh 
beather  and  bracken,  and  here  and 
there  are  bnlliant  patches  of  metallic 
green,  where  the  undergrowth  was 
fired  iu  early  spring.    On  the  edge  of 


the  common,  perched  high  upon  a 
knoll,  looking  down  the  valley,  and 
sheltered  from  the  wind  by  a  few  trees, 
stands  a  house.  A  strange  house, 
neither  cottage,  nor  homestead,  nor 
gentleman's  residence.  It  is  a  curious, 
tumble-down,  rambling  place,  and 
stands  like  a  beacon  on  the  hillside, 
but  a  beacon  that  looks  as  if  some 
night  a  storm  would  whirl  it  away.  It 
is  a  most  solitary  spot.  Curlews  sweep 
round  you  as  you  walk,  wilh  their 
piercing  cries,  and  before  you  lies  a 
grand  prospect  of  downs  and  wooded 
vales,  reaching  to  the  sea.  One  im- 
agines that  the  bailiff,  or  perhaps  the 
woodreeve,  but  in  any  case  an  able- 
bodied  man,  will  be  the  occupier  of  so 
lonely  a  dwelling,  aud  you  are  sur- 
prised, when  in  answer  to  your  knock, 
an  aged  and  veiy  wrinkled  woman 
opens  the  door. 

Mrs.  Groodyer  has  lived  in  that  house 
for  more  than  sixty  years.  She  had 
never  slept  out  of  it  until  some  five 
years  since,  when  her  husband  died. 
She  has  never  been  to  London,  nor  has 
she  ever  travelled  in  a  train.  Her 
whole  heart  and  soul  are  in  the  place 
where  she  has  spent  her  life.  She 
helped  to  plant  the  trees  that  are  now 
her  shelter  against  the  wind.  She  rose 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  a 
young  woman,  to  stub  up  the  bit  of 
common  land  which  makes  her  enclos- 
ure. She  tells  you  that  every  blade  of 
grass  almost  seems  a  part  of  her  life. 
She  too  remembers  t'ould  Squoire,  and 
has  many  tales  to  tell  of  his  kind  ways, 
and  how  he  wore  the  last  pigtail  in  the 
country-side.  He  it  was  who  paid  for 
her  schooling,  and  the  lady  at  the  great 
house  superintended  her  needlework, 
and  initiated  her  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  still-room.  She  will  tell  you  with  a 
sigh,  even  yet,  of  tlie  part  iniffles  and 
frills  played  in  those  early  days,  of  the 
terrible  burden  of  shirt  ruffles  to  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  them,  and  she 
will  talk  to  you  by  the  hour  of  the  arts 
of  preserving,  of  beer  and  wine  mak- 
ing, for  Mrs.  Goody er  is  pre-eminently 
wlint  our  grandmothers  would  have 
called  "  a  notable  woman  ; "  and  her 
wine,  as  the  writer  can  testify,  is  excel- 
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lent.  She  was  born  in  the  village,  and 
was  early  married  to  a  clever  and  very 
steady  young  fellow  who  brought  her 
up  with  him  to  make  her  home  at  the 
*^  mast's  head,"  sixty  years  ago. 

What  things  she  must  have  seen  in 
those  sixty  yeai-s  I  Kailways,  tele- 
gi*aphs,  the  penny  post,  and  many  an- 
other change,  which,  though  perhaps 
not  so  striking,  is  yet  as  far-reaching  in 
its  effects.  But  although  she  is  firmly 
convinced  that  the  human  race  is  try- 
ing to  stand  upon  its  head,  her  own 
immediate  surroundings  have  altered 
very  little.  Bailways  and  the  penny 
post  have  not  brought  a  more  varied 
life  to  her  door.  On  the  contrary,  the 
country-side  is  decidedly  duller,  there 
Are  fewer  local  events ;  village  life, 
has,  without  doubt,  lost  color. 

Mrs.  Goodyer  is  still  active  for  her 
years.  She  tends  a  few  cattle,  cooks 
for  herself,  washes  for  herself,  and 
-carries  her  own  wood  and  water  each 
day  up  the  hill.  For  sole  companion 
she  has  her  little  granddaughter,  a 
•child  of  some  eleven  years,  a  strange 
little  old-fashioned  reproduction  of  the 
grandmother.  We  ask  Mrs.  Goodyer 
if  she  is  not  afraid  of  the  loneliness  of 
the  place  —  but  she  smiles,  and  says 
that  when  you  have  nothing  to  lose,  it 
is  wonderful  how  little  afraid  you  are. 
She  points,  too,  to  an  old-fashioned 
gun  hanging  over  the  chimney. 
^* There,"  she  says,  "I  keeps  he 
loaded,  and  I  knaws  how  to  use  he  ; 
IVe  often,"  she  continues,  ^'  taken  he 
down  and  gone  round  the  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  but  I'm  most  too 
old  to  be  doing  that  now."  And  when 
you  explain  that  it  was  not  robbers 
that  you  were  thinking  of,  but  accident 
or  sickness,  she  tells  you  that  the  child 
there  understands.  That  if  anything 
were  to  happen  in  the  night,  she  knows 
that  she  must  hurry  on  some  clothes 
and  run  to  the  woodcutter's  cottage 
about  half  a  mile  away,  across  the  com- 
mon ;  and  the  little  maid  smiles  and 
nods,  and  you  feel  sure  that  she  will 
cany  out  to  the  letter  her  grand- 
mother's instructions.  It  is  a  sad  life 
for  the  poor  child,  living  thus  far  away, 
with  the  weight  of  an  aged,  possibly  of 


a  dying,  grandmother  upon  her  young 
shoulders,  and  no  one  but  herself  to 
stand  between  the  old  woman  and 
death. 

But  let  us  accept  Mrs.  Goodyer' s  in- 
vitation, and  go  inside,  and  have  achat 
with  her  of  bygone  times.  Nothing 
delights  her  so  much  as  a  good  talk,  if 
you  will  listen  to  her  stories  of  the 
past,  for  the  present  seems  to  her  far 
less  real  than  the  days  of  her  vigorous 
womanhood. 

The  parlor  is  large  and  comfortable  ; 
a  wide  open  hearth  attracts  you  to  its 
cheerful  blaze.  The  walls,  which  were 
once  white,  are  now  stained  in  fantas- 
tic browns,  the  effect  of  smoke  and 
wet.  There  are  two  or  three  chaii*s, 
an  old  oak  dresser,  a  tall  clock,  which 
ticks  as  if  it  were  of  the  same  age  as  its 
mistress,  and  suffered  from  asthma, 
and  hanging  on  the  walls  are  various 
specimens  of  old  iron  and  steel  work, 
made  in  the  valley  long  ago  when  this 
was  the  Birmingham  of  England.  A 
huge  pair  of  tongs  that  might  have 
served  St.  Dunstan,  and  a  toasting-fork 
of  so  elegant  and  fanciful  a  shape  that 
it  would  certainly  compel  you  to  toast 
your  own  bread. 

Mrs.  Goodyer  has  much  to  tell  us, 
and  although  perhaps  it  is  not  her  in- 
tention to  do  so,  she  leaves  us  with  an 
impression  that  things  are  very  much 
better  on  the  whole  than  they  were  in 
the  old  days.  She  tells  us  of  the  ter- 
rible year  1834,  when  there  was  almost 
a  famine  in  the  place,  and  the  distress 
was  so  great  that  thirty  families  in 
the  parish  emigrated.  She  tells  us  of 
how  much  she  and  her  husband  had 
suffered,  and  how  they  had  been 
tempted  to  go  ''  out "  also ;  but  they 
owned  ^^beasUs,"  and  their  friends 
had  advised  them  to  hold  on  to  the 
old  country  as  long  as  possible.  She 
talks  of  the  old  outbreaks  of  influ- 
enza, and  takes  down  the  family  Bible 
to  show  us  how  two  of  her  lillle 
ones  had  been  carried  off  by  it  in  one 
year.  She  says  that  times  are  better 
now,  bread  and  tea  and  sugar  are  so 
cheap,  and  she  says  the  manners  of  the 
village  girls  are  gentler  and  more  wom- 
anly.   They  do  less  work  in  the  fields 
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than  formerly,  and  there  are  fewer 
children  born  out  of  wedlock.  All 
this,  and  much  more  she  tells  us,  and 
we  come  away  with  the  impression  that 
life  in  ''  our  village  "  is  an  easier  thing 
than  it  was  sixty  years  ago ;  but  we 
feel  somehow  that  there  is  less  of  fun 
and  enjoyment,  less  savor  to  life,  that 
the  people  have  lost  in  robustness  and 
character. 

Mrs.  Goodyer,  however,  comes  of 
the  old  stock.  A  few  years  ago  her 
aged  husband  died,  and  as  she  was  left 
quite  alone,  it  seemed  natural  and 
prudent  that  she  should  leave  her  sol- 
itary wind-swept  cottage  and  go  to  live 
with  a  married  son,  who  was  a  small 
farmer  down  the  valley.  Accordingly, 
Mrs.  Goodyer  had  a  sale  of  her  effects, 
reserving  to  herself  a  few  pieces  of  old 
furniture  that  had  come  to  her  from 
her  parents,  and  took  up  her  abode  at 
the  farm. 

It  was  a  pretty  place  ;  the  advent  of 
the  grandmother  was  hailed  with  pride 
and  satisfaction.  But  the  old  lady 
drooped  and  pined  ;  the  air  of  the  val- 
ley ^^  choked  "  her,  she  said.  At  last 
she  became  so  ill,  that  she  told  her  son 
she  felt  that  she  must  die  if  she  could 
not  go  back  to  her  old  home  upon  the 
hill.  And  so  in  the  late  autumn  of  that 
year,  when  the  cold  and  the  frosts  had 
begun,  and  the  leaves  had  nearly  all 
fallen  from  the  trees,  a  procession  was 
seen  moving  slowly  up  the  hillside.  It 
was  a  farm  cart  containing  Mrs.  Good- 
yer, sitting  upon  the  remains  of  her 
household  goods.  The  son  led  the 
horse,  his  wife  and  the  children  walked 
by  the  side.  Tliey  had  come  to  instal 
her  again  in  the  old  home. 

''And  from  this  place,"  she  says  in 
sad  triumph,  while  her  glittering  blue 
eyes  flash  with  determination, ''  I  will 
never  go,  for  I've  planted  every  tree 
and  sown  every  blade  of  grass,  and  I 
love  them  all.  And  I  will  never  go  till 
I  am  carried  out,  feet  first,  to  rest 
alongside  my  poor  husband.  An'  I 
doan't  fear  snow,  nor  cold,  nor  sick- 
ness, nor  death.  For  I'm  not  one  of 
those  as  is  so  desperately  fond  o'  life," 
and  she  smiles. 

E.  B.  Habrison. 


From  Hie  PaU  MaU  Mtgittlne. 
THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY  OF  JAPAN. 

The  present  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Dai  Nipon  are,  without  question, 
two  of  the  most  striking  figures  in 
modem  history.  The  emperor  was 
born  but  a  little  more  than  a  decade 
and  a  half  before  the  Restoration,  and 
he  and  his  royal  consort  were  reared  in 
that  strict  seclusion  obligatory  upon 
families  of  rank  under  the  old  ri^mt. 
The  celebration  of  their  silver  wed- 
ding on  March  9, 1894,  and  the  general 
magnificent  festivities  attending  the 
anniversary  throughout  tlie  lengUi  and 
breadth  of  the  Island  Empire,  remind 
the  thoughtful  observer  of  the  remark- 
able changes  that  have  taken  place 
among  the  people  of  that  country 
within  the  quarter  of  the  century  just 
ended. 

When  Mutsu  Hito  came  to  the  throne 
of  his  fathers,  February  13,  1867,  he 
was  a  lad  not  yet  sixteen  years  of  age, 
having  been  bom  in  Kioto  Palace,  No- 
vember 8,  1852.  He  was  a  mere  boy, 
with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
world,  and  had  lived  his  short  life  in 
that  complete  isolation  which  had  been 
the  fate  of  imperial  princes  for  ages. 
He  had  been  taught  the  Chinese  clas- 
sics, how  to  write  poetry  and  how  to 
arrange  flowers  according  to  the  elabo- 
rate system  of  the  Japanese,  and  how 
to  conduct  that  most  punctilious,  per* 
fnnctory,  and  elaborate  tea  ceremony, 
the  c^-fio-j^.  Not  a  very  good  foun- 
dation of  character  for  tlie  ruler  of 
more  than  forty  million  people,  with 
which  to  begin  his  reign,  truly  I  But 
his  conduct  from  that  time  has  shown 
that,  in  spite  of  his  education  and  the 
rigid  sequestration  of  his  early  life,  he 
is  a  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
with  a  mind  ready  to  receive  and  as- 
similate new  ideas.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  until  1868  the  emperor  of 
Japan  was  considered  the  spiritual 
raler  of  the  people,  and  so  sacred  that 
none  might  look  upon  his  face  and 
live ;  that  the  people  worsbipped  him 
as  a  god ;  that  when  he  granted  an 
audience,  which  was  very  seldom,  his 
face  was  veiled  from  ilie  visitor,  who 
must  stop  a  certain  distance  away  from 
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the  dais  whoreon  the  mikado  sqaatted  ; 
that  he  was  uever  allowed  to  wear  the 
same  garment  twice,  nor  to  eat  off  the 
same  dish  a  second  time,  both  clothing 
and  china  being  destroyed  at  once. 
When  one  bears  these  things  in  mind, 
then  will  the  present  position  and  con- 
dition of  the  imperial  family  of  Japan 
seem  like  a  modern  Arabian  Nights 
tale. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years 
the  Togugawa  family  had  usurped  the 
temporal  power  of  the  mikado,  and 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  privilege 
of  ruling  the  Island  Empire.  Little 
by  little,  the  shoguns,  being  soldiers 
and  at  the  head  of  feudalism,  had  gath- 
ered to  themselves  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  perquisites  of  the  mikado. 
They  left  him  his  title,  however,  the 
reigning  shogun  being  content  to  call 
himself  the  little  tycoon.  Mutsu 
Hito  is  the  hundred  and  twenty-first 
ruler  of  his  line,  and  claims  an  un- 
broken descent  from  Jimmu  Tenno, 
the  Son  of  Heaven,  who  ruled  Japan 
660  B.C.  Ho  came  into  power  just  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  ripe  for 
freedom.  The  door  of  Japan  must  be 
opened  ;  the  knocking  from  within  was 
quite  as  imperative  as  had  been  the 
dictatorial  rat-tat-tat  of  Commodore 
Ferry  from  without.  He  was  soon 
after  called  upon  by  a  portion  of  his 
subjects  to  place  himself  at  their  head 
to  wage  war  with  the  little  tycoon,  who 
had  kept  the  mikado  in  the  background 
while  he  tried  to  make  treaties  with 
foreign  countries,  who  knew  not  that 
Japan  had  any  other  ruler  than  the 
shogun  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in 
whom  was  vested  all  temporal  power. 

From  the  strictest  seclusion,  forth  he 
came,  this  nineteenth-century  mikado, 
into  the  broad  light  of  day,  the  glare  of 
which  must  have  at  first  half  blinded 
him.  In  1868  the  shogun  resigned  and 
retired  to  the  quietude  of  private  life, 
the  various  wars  were  ended  and  the 
restoration  complete.  The  emperor,  at 
this  time,  in  view  of  the  new  duties 
involving  upon  him,  received  the  en- 
voys of  foreign  countries  at  his  palace 
in  Tokio.  He  was  the  first  mikado 
ever  to  appear  in  persou  at  a  state 


council ;  boy  that  he  was,  he  took  an 
oath  before  the  court  nobles  and  dai- 
mio8  that  he  would  become  an  actual 
ruler  of  his  people,  and  promised  that  a 
deliberative  assembly  should  be  formed, 
that  all  measures  should  be  decided  by 
public  opinion,  that  the  uncivilized 
customs  of  former  times  should  disap- 
pear, and  that  the  impartiality  and 
justice  displayed  in  the  workings  of 
nature  should  be  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  action  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  intel- 
lect and  learning  should  be  sought  for 
throughout  the  world  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  foundations  of  his  now  empire. 
After  this  meeting  he  travelled  from 
Kioto  to  Tokio,  the  new  capital,  in  a 
gold-lacquered  norimonj  or  closed  litter, 
borne  on  the  uplifted  palms  of  relays  of 
coolies.  Only  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  allowed  to  be  carried  in 
this  way ;  the  kaga^  which  is  used  by 
ordinary  folk,  is  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  coolies. 

In  1869,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  he  ascended  the  throne,  Mutsu 
Hito  married  Haruko,  the  present  em- 
pi*ess.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Ichijo 
Yakada,  a  noble  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  emperor,  no  more  than  his  hum- 
blest subject,  is  allowed  to  make  a 
'Move  match,'*  unless  by  some  happy 
chance  he  fall  in  love  with  the  woman 
chosen  for  his  wife.  From  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  highest  five  noble  families 
he  may  select  a  consort  to  divide  with 
him  the  honors  of  his  position.  He 
may  not  take  an  empress,  or  hogo- 
sama,  as  she  is  called,  from  any  branch 
of  the  imperial  family.  The  reason  of 
this  is  not  quite  plain  to  the  outsider. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  so  private 
that  no  one  can  say  anything  about  it. 
One  writer  asserts  that  it  was  solem- 
nized by  some  Shinto  rites  within  the 
temple  of  the  palace,  but  in  such  a 
sacred  and  peculiar  manner  that  no 
Japanese  even  conjectures  its  form. 
The  emperor  may  have  eleven  concu- 
bines if  he  chooses,  and  their  position 
is  recognized,  and  perfectly  reputable, 
for  they  are  selected  from  the  best 
families  and  are,  otherwise,  women  of 
unquestionable  repute.  The  empress 
is  the  only  one  who  may  legitimately 
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bear  the  name  of  wife  and  share  his 
honors.  In  1870  the  emperor  an^  em- 
press appeared  in  public  together, 
though  they  rode  in  separate  carriages  ; 
that  of  the  empress  being  some  dis- 
tance behind  that  of  the  emperor.  In 
1890,  so  fast  had  public  opinion  kept 
pace  with  the  civilized  world,  the  em- 
peror and  empress  appeared  together  in 
the  same  carriage  and  gravely  bowed 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  cheers  of 
foreigners  and  salutations  of  their  own 
subjects.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  the  mikado's  face,  and 
realize  that  they  will  live  on  in  spite 
of  having  looked  upon  it,  his  name  is 
still  supreme,  and  his  person  as  sacred 
as  ever.  His  prestige  has  never  been 
weakened  by  the  advances  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  way  of  democratic  develop- 
ment. The  priests  tell  the  people  they 
need  not  weary  their  gods  with  many 
personal  petitions — that  the  mikado 
prays  daily  for  his  people,  and.  that  his 
prayers  are  more  likely  to  be  answered 
than  theirs  —  and  they  still  believe  it. 

Many  amusing  tales  are  told  of  the 
time  when  the  court  was  ordered  to 
appear  in  European  garments.  Things 
were  put  on  upside  down  or  wrong  side 
out,  and  in  several  cases  the  Biblical 
declaration  that  **  the  last  shall  be  first 
and  the  first  last "  was  verified  liter- 
ally. Those  were  hard  days  for  the 
poor  creatures,  but  with  a  stoicism 
born  of  centuries  of  calmness  and  pla- 
cidity they  made  no  outward  or  visible 
sign  of  the  misery  they  endured  in 
the  unaccustomed  garments.  When  I 
think  of  the  struggles  they  must  have 
had  with  the  French  corset  and  high- 


heeled  slippers,  these  women  who  had 
worn  only  loose  flowing  garments  and 
sandals  all  their  lives  previously,  I  feel 
that  a  martyr's  crown  would  be  an  alto- 
gether inadequate  compensation  for 
their  torment.  The  majority  of  the 
women  of  the  court  did  not  adopt  Eu- 
ropean garments  willingly  ;  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so  by  a  proclamation 
from  the  empress,  who  declared  that 
the  change  in  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
people,  particularly  that  from  the  sit- 
ting and  kneeling  etiquette  of  the 
Orient  to  the  standing  ceremonies  of 
the  Occident,  required  this  change  in 
the  fashions  of  women's  dress  as  well  as 
that  of  men.  In  a  way  she  was  right, 
for  it  is  said  a  Japanese  man  in  Euro- 
pean dress  will  treat  a  Japanese  woman 
clothed  in  the  same  fashion  with  far 
more  respect  than  he  will  one  clad  in 
the  flowing  kimmw.  The  sacredness  of 
the  royal  person  hindered  the  change 
in  dress  for  the  empress  for  some  time, 
we  are  told,  for  no  ignoble  dressmaker 
was  allowed  to  touch  her.  Countess 
Ito,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
accomplished  women  at  court,  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  had  the  garments  of 
the  empress  fitted  to  her  until  patterns 
could  be  made. 

The  inner  life  of  the  palace  is  to  out- 
siders a  sealed  book.  We  read  that  the 
ladies  have  a  large  space  set  apart  for 
them  —  the  wife  and  each  concubine 
having  five  or  six  rooms.  Each  haa 
also  female  attendants  of  a  certain 
rank  to  wait  upon  her.  These  again 
have  their  servants,  and  these  also 
those  who  wait  upon  them ;  so  that 
they  form,  as  it  were,  a  community  of 
several  families. 


ALUHnmTM  FOB  Flash  Light  Pub- 
FOSES.  —  The  proposition  of  Professor 
Glusmatt  to  use  aluminium  powder  instead 
of  magnesium  wire,  for  producing  the  nec- 
essary light,  will  be  found  of  interest,  espe- 
cially as  aluminium  Is  far  cheaper  than 
magnesium  for  photographic  purposes. 
The  mixture  recommended  is  the  follow- 


ing :  Aluminium  powder,  21*7  per  cent ; 
sulphate  of  antimony,  18*8 ;  and  chlorate 
of  potash,  64*6  per  cent.  The  combustion 
of  this  powder  is  described  as  excessively 
rapid,  but  the  duration  may.  It  Is  said,  be 
increased  by  mixing  thhrty  parts  of  alumin- 
ium powder  with  seventy  of  chloimte  of 
potash. 
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